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TiiE  nnrobcr  of  treatUes  whose  titles 
w'c  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
U  ft  pliun  proof  that  the  various  questions 
connected  with  the  Sabbath  —  its  au- 
thority, the  modes  of  its  observance,  the 
right  of  Government  to  defend  its  sanc- 
tity, or  regulate  its  observance,  etc, — 
liiive  thoroughly  aroused  the  public  at- 
tention, and  that  they  must  undergo  new 
and   exhaustive  discussion   ere  they  be 
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agun  laid  to  rest.  During  this  period  of 
controversy,  while  the  soud  foundations 
of  prescriptiooB  are  broken  up,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  is  fluctuating  in  the  vacuity  of 
doubt,  it  behoves  wise  men  to  revolve 
thoughtfully  the  questions  at  issue,  aad  to 
give  free  and  fearlcas  expression  to  their 
deUberate  judgment,  since  it  is  manifest 
that  any  t^ange  In  the  sentiments  and 
laws  of  the  people  in  reference  to  the 
Sabbath  will  produce  great  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  complexion  of  their 
entire  life. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of 
stronger  contrasts  or  plainer  contradio- 
tions  in  opinion  than  we  have  discovered 
in  perusing  the  sermons,  lectures,  tract- 
ates, etc,  noticed  above,  and  which  are 
but  a  tithe  of  the  publications  that  have 
been  issued  during  the  recent  agitation  in 
Parliament  and  the  country  upon  Sir 
Joshua  Walmsley's  Bill.  They  are  all 
lying  peacefully  on  our  table,  in  amiable 
contact  with  each  other  ;  but  we  have 
thought,  if  the  spirits  they  embody  were 
now  unloosed,  wliat  a  whirlwind  of  war 
would  sweep  before  us,  what  discordant 
clamors  would  interrupt  our  quietude, 
what  havoc  would  be  witnessed  in  their 
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ghostly  battle  round  our  desk!  Merci- 
fully, the  warfare  is  waged  by  silent 
books,  and,  since  it  is  so,  we  have  been 
thankful  even  for  the  contrariety  of  opin- 
ion which  they  express ;  for  this  is  the 
process  by  which  the  seeds  of  tmth  are 
winnowed  from  the  chaff  of  heresy.  For 
ourselves,  we  feel  that  oar  opinions  are 
freer  and  purer  from  passing  under  the 
trlbulum  of  a  siflinff  opposition. 

Some  of-  these  publications  are  written 
with  distinguished  ability  and  high-toned 
moral  purpose.  Others,  however,  weary 
us  with  their  indescribable  feebleness,  or 
annoy  by  their  ijiniorant  one-sideness. 
The  pamphlets  of  Henry  Roi^ere,  Arthur, 
and  Kingsmill,  strand  preeminent  among 
those  written  in  defense  of  the  Sabbath, 
though  their  argument  regards  it  only  as 
a  national  institution  ;  and  the  treatise 
by  Louis  V.  Mellet,  which  bears  purely 
on  the  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority of  the  day,  stands  alone  on  the 
other  side.  We  did  expect  some  fresh 
and  powerful  thinking  m  the  sermons 
published  by  the  Rev.  B.  Powell  and  Mr. 
George  Dawson  ;  but  our  hope  has  been 
disappointed.  We  shall  maKe  reference 
to  the  former  in  the  course  of  our  article. 
The  latter  requires  only  this  passing  no- 
tice. The  matter  of  Mr.  Dawson's  ser- 
mons is  an  ill-remembered  repetition  of 
the  arguments  and  authorities  lucidly  ex- 
pounded by  L.  V.  Mellet ;  but  this  mis- 
erable hash  is  garnished  with  the  "  huff- 
ing, braggart,  pufl"  language,  and  well 
spiced  with  the  rare  dogmatism,  which 
usually  flows  from  his 

**  rattling  toneue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

There  are  three  separate  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Sabbath  which  have  not 
been  suflliciently  defined,  and  which, 
though  interconnected  with  each  other, 
cmpathically  require  distinct  treatment  ; 
viz.,  the  grounds  on  which  the  obligation 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath  rests ;  the  mode 
of  its  observance  ;  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  it. 

From  confounding  these  very  distinct 
subjects,  it  has  been  erroneously  assumed, 
that  all  who  ground  the  obligation  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  upon  manifest  expe- 
diency and  the  hallowed  customs  of  the 
Church  are  favorable  to  the  lax  observ- 
ance of  the  day,  and  encouraj^c  the  pro- 
jects of  the  National  Sunday  League,  and 


vice  'Versd  ;  wheress  no  such  inference 
is  warrantable  by  the  rules  of  logic,  or  by 
ftcts.  The  third  topic  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  most  important  and  urgent 
in. its  practical  issues,  since  there  is  a 
body  of  men  associated  to  agitate  the 
people  and  to  importune  Government  for 
certain  alterations  of  the  Sunday  laws, 
slight  indeed  in  themselves,  but  most 
ominous  in  the  revolution  of  domestic  and 
social  manners  which  they  presage.  We 
do  hope,  therefore,  that  all  who  are 
agreed  as  to  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
these  changes  will  not  be  deterred  from 
alliance  with  each  other,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them,  by  reason  of  speculative  dif- 
ferences on  the  other  questions.  Not 
that  we  gainsay  or  depreciate  their  im- 
portance ;  they  attract  us  by  their  intrin- 
sic greatness  as  matters  of  theological  in- 
quiry, and  we  acknowledge  that  they  con- 
tain within  themselves  the  ground  and 
obligation,  the  nature  and  final  cause,  of 
this  great  ordinance  and  privilege  of  the 
Christian's  course.  The  cultivation  of 
our  spiritual  life,  indeed,  is  mainly  depend- 
ent on  the  mode  on  which  our  Sabbath  is 
kept.  Clear  views,  moreover,  on  these 
topics  will  open  our  way  for  a  full  con- 
sideration ot  the  subsequent  political 
question.  So  profoundly  have  we  been 
convinced  of  this,  that  whilst  it  is  our 
main  purpose  to  discuss  the  latter  ques- 
tion in  reference  to  the  demands  put 
forth  by  the  National  Sunday  League,  wo 
have  been  constrained  to  explain  and  ius- 
tify  the  ground  we  take  on  this  prelimi- 
nary question.  Is  the  authority  of  the  Sab- 
bath human  or  Divine  ? 

We  are  the  less  disposed  to  avoid  this 
inquiry,  since  recent  objections  have  been 
started  against  the  argument  for  its  Di- 
vine authority,  which  are  said  to  bo  all- 
triumphant  and  irrefutable.  It  is  our 
purpose  briefly  to  consider  these  objec- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  to  delineate 
afresh  the  main  features  of  that  progres- 
sive argument  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
irresistible  in  its  cumulative  force. 

The  ground  on  which  the  obligation  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath  rests  may  be 
presented  under  these  two  divisions: 
1.  The  authoritative  will  of  God,  as  made 
known  in  the  Bible,  or  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  while  governed  by  His  Apos- 
tles. 2.  Its  adaption  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  human  life  and  the  manifest  re- 
quirements  of  our  physical  and  moral 
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nature,  together  with  the  legitimate  au- 
thority of  oustom,  which  approves  its 
utility  from  the  wide  experience  of  many 
centuries,  and  defends  its  sacredncss  by 
the  powerful  associations  of  established 
usage. 

The  first  ground  has  been  vigorously 
disputed,  but  after  patient  investigation 
wo  are  deeply  impressed  with  its  com- 
pleteness and  compact  invulnerable 
strength.  We  would  not,  however,  dog- 
matize where  so  many  eminently  devout 
men  have  expressed  an  opposite  opinion, 
and  where  great  difficulties  avowedly  ex- 
ist. We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  many-voiced  argument  which  estab- 
lishes the  Biblical  authority  of  the  Sab- 
bath, but  wish  rather  to  exhibit  some  of 
the  leading  principles  and  facts  which 
bear  especially  on  the  aspect  which  this 
controversy  has  recently  assumed  in  re- 
lation to  the  following  topics  :  The  pre- 
Mosaic  existence  of  the  Sabbath — The 
place  which  the  Sabbath  held  in  the 
Mosaic  law — ^Does  the  fulfillment  of  that 
law  confirm  or  abrogate  it  ? — ^The  facts 
which  are  made  kno>vn  concerning  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Apostolic  Church. 

I.  The  pre-Mosalc  existence  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  the  first  point  for  our  considera- 
tion. 

The  Bible  representation  of  the  early 
history  of  man  shows  him  sinking  from 
the  pure  knowledge  and  high  civilization 
which  he  possessed,  even  after  the  Fall, 
into  the  ignorance  and  savageness  of 
Heathenism.  Science  long  mocked  this 
humbling  representation  as  an  absurd  fic- 
tion ;  and,  m  the  proud  hope  of  man's 
endless  advancement,  pictured  him  as 
slowly  emerging  from  the  "slough  and 
crust"  of  barbarity  in  which  ho  was 
created,  to  his  present  rank  and  polish. 
It  is  now,  however,  self-convinced  oy  the 
truth  which  it  scorned  ;  and  has  proved 
by  many  collateral  evidences,  gathered 
from  history,  philology,  and  antiquities, 
that  the  most  degenerate  tribes  have 
fallen  from  a  civilization  they  once  posses- 
sed ;  and  that  every  new  civilization  which 
has  sprung  up  in  the  world  has  drawn  its 
inspiration  from  a  foreign  source.  It  ac- 
cords, therefore,  with  the  scientific  as  well 
as  the  Biblical  account  of  man's  earliest 
history,  (1.)  That  the  laws  which  were 
in  force  among  men  were  received  im- 
mediately from  God;  and,  (2.)  Were 
framed  with  a  view  both  to  their  most 
perfect  social  happiness,  and  to  the  high- 


est education  of  their  individual  nature. 
Such  a  view  of  the  morning  life  of  man- 
kind, even  after  it  had  been  overcast  by 
the  baleful  shadow  of  sin,  commends 
itself  at  once  to  our  reason,  as  conforma- 
ble with  our  views  of  God,  and  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  insidious  and  rapidly 
deteriorating  power  of  sin. 

These  two  points  which  are  deduced 
from  the  simple  facts  of  Bible  History 
and  the  recent  conclusions  of  science, 
seem  to  us  of  much  importance.  If  the 
first  men  were  born  in  possession  of  such 
high  mental  and  moral  characteristics, 
and  if  in  their  young  society  there  was 
that  knowledge  of  letters,  of  arts,  of 
social  relations,  and  of  religious  duty, 
which  we  esteem  as  the  richest  fruits  of 
civilization,  it  is  manifest  that  they  were 
aupematurally  endowed  by  God  with 
these  unbought  blessings.  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  first  civilization  on  earth  waa 
from  heaven.  That  it  should  be  so  is  no 
more  wonderful  than  that  the  first  man 
should  be  created  of  manly  stature,  and 
with  frilly  developed  intelligence  ;  or  that 
there  should  be  a  creation  at  all.  The 
laws,  therefore,  which  directed  that 
primitive  society  of  men  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  own  nature  and  the  regula- 
tion of  their  mutual  intercourse,  must 
have  been  revealed  directly  from  God. 
How  they  were  communicated  by  Him, 
and  how  they  were  preserved  by  men, 
are  questions  that  can  be  answered  only 
by  conjecture.  But  we  may  be  assured 
that,  since  they  were  the  product  of  In- 
finite Wisdom,  and  were  given  to  men 
when  nearest  their  normal  perfection, 
they  must  have  been  adapted  to  that  ex- 
alted condition,  and  been  intended  to 
secure  and  advance  it.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  race  rapidly  degenerated ;  but  we 
know  that  it  was  by  abandoning  th  e  laws 
of  God,  obedience  to  which  would  have 
preserved  them  in  their  earliest  and 
purest  civilization.  We  now  perceive  the 
rationale  of  Dr.  Paley's  assertion,  that 
if  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  immediate- 
ly after  the  Creation,  it  must  be  esteemed 
as  obligatory  on  the  whole  race  in  all  ge- 
nerations. "If  the  Divine  command,"  he 
writes,  "was  actually  delivered  at  the 
Creation,  it  was  addressed,  no  doubt,  to 
the  whole  human  species  alike,  and  con- 
tinues, unless  repealed  by  some  subse- 
quent revelation,  binding  upon  all  w^ho 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  it ;"  not  only 
because  it  exists  an  unrepealed  command, 
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but  because  it  was  bound  up  with  the 
best  interests  of  men,  was  given  by  an 
all-wise  God,  in  order  to  defend  them, 
and  was  broken  with  the  certain  result  of 
sacrificing  the  benefits  which  He  purposed 
it  to  secure.  In  other  words,  if  God  in 
these  early  times  instituted  a  Sabbath,  it 
was  because  it  was  necessary  for  the 
physical  and  spiritual  well-being  even  of 
those  who  had  a  strength  and  complete- 
ness of  body  and  soul,  which  none  of 
their  descendants  have  attained.  So  that 
if  necessary  for  them^  it  must  be,  a  for- 
tiori^ necessary  for  us.  And  if  its  aoan- 
donment  were  one  cause  of  the  loss  of 
the  purity,  knowledge,  and  physical  vigor 
which  they  possessed,  our  adherence  to  it 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  retain  such 
of  these  blessings  as  we  yet  enjoy.  If  in 
that  early  civilization  God  appointed  a 
Sabbath  for  bodily  repose,  and  especial 
spiritual  exercises.  He  has  plainly  indi- 
cated that  mankind  T^-ill  never  be  able  to 
dispense  with  its  recurrent  privileges. 
The  curse  of  sin  was  felt  less  alter  its  im- 
mediate infliction  than  it  has  been  since  ; 
and  if  the  labor  it  imposed  was  then  miti- 
gated to  all  by  one  day's  rest,  and  the 
spiritual  weakness  it  entailed  was  helped 
by  the  special  aid  of  one  day's  sanctity, 
surely  the  need  has  become  more  impera- 
tive now  that  the  weight  of  that  curse 
presses  more  heavily  upon  men.  We  are 
interested,  therefore,  to  know,  whether 
the  Sabbath  is  an  institution  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  man  ;  and  was  revealed 
as  one  of  the  laws  whereby  God,  at  the 
very  first,  sought  to  direct  and  guard  man 
in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence and  happiness. 

We  are  continually  finding  reminiscen- 
ces of  a  pure  theology  and  morality 
among  the  most  degraded  idolatrous 
nations — waifs  that  have  floated  down  the 
dark  stream  of  tradition,  from  the  bright 
morning-land  of  their  birth.  These  rehcs, 
discovered  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
are  most  valuable,  as  illustrating  the  com- 
mon origin  of  mankind,  and  the  high 
sphere  of  civilization  from  which  they 
have  fallen.  By  comparing  these,  as  they 
lie,  like  fossil  ruins,  amid  the  low  and 
putrid  superstitions  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded, we  have  not  only  proof  of  the 
fact  of  an  early  civilization,  but  have 
actual  remains  of  the  farms  of  life — 
spiritual  conceptions,  laws,  institutions, 
etc.,  with  which  it  abounded. 

We  think  that  such  comparative  his- 


tory establishes  the  existence  of  a  heb- 
domadal division  of  time  in  the  primor- 
dial society  of  mankind,  ere  they  were 
sundered  and  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  and  we  must  contend  that  no 
fact  explains  this  division  save  the  insti- 
tution of  a  weekly  Sabbath.  Throughout 
all  the  nations  of  the  East — the  Hindoos, 
the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  etc. — days  are 
summed  up  into  weeks.  Oldendorf 
found  this  arrangement  in  Central  Africa; 
and  it  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  Peru.  Such  agreement 
of  customs  was  marvelous,  and  quite  in- 
explicable, if  we  did  not  believe  that 
these  nations,  however  remote  from  each 
other,  were  branches  of  one  parent  stock, 
and  carried  with  them  the  traditional 
usages  of  their  common  ancestors. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  the 
Eastern  nations  who  remained  near  their 
first  home,  and  have  retained  more  of  their 
original  civilis^ation,  adopt  without  excep- 
tion this  division  of  time,  which  among 
the  nations  that  wandered  into  Ameriica 
and  Africa,  becomes  rarer  and  more  in- 
distinctly marked.  The  loss  of  such  a 
usage  among  many  of  the  degraded  tribes 
is  easily  explained,  if  we  consider  how 
Heathenism  has  obliterated  the  higher 
conceptions  of  God  and  Divine  service  in 
which  it  originated ;  and  that  in  the  gross, 
brute-like  blindness  of  their  min&  no 
distinctions  of  time  were  needful  or  cog- 
nizable. How,  then,  have  these  diverse 
nations  adopted  this  division  of  time  into 
weeks  ?  There  is  only  one  solution  of  the 
problem,  viz.,  that  it  was  an  arrangement 
m  force  from  some  cause  or  other  in  the 
earliest  society  of  men,  from  which  all 
these  nations  have  proceeded.  Some  rea- 
son must  be  assigned  for  the  fact^  that 
nations  so  remote  from  one  another, 
many  of  them  sunk  in  barbarity,  have 
fixed  on  one  precise  and  peculiar  mode  of 
dividing  their  time.  And  what  other  rea- 
son can  oe  suggested  ?  They  had  no  inter- 
course with  each  other.  There  is  no  cause 
arising  from  the  necessary  conditions  of 
human  existence,  or  the  appearances  of 
the  world,  which  could  originate  or  com- 
pel this  unanimity.  Some  writers,  indeed, 
imagine  that  the  lunar  month  naturally 
divides  itself  into  four  periods  of  seven 
days  each ;  and  that  from  this  cause  all 
these  nations,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  each 
other,  framed  the  obvious  invention  of 
the  week.  But  the  lunar  month,  occupy- 
ing twenty-nine  and  a  half  days,  more 
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naturally  divides  itself  into  five  weeks  of 
six  days  each,  or  three  weeks  of  ten  days 
each,  than  into  four  weeks  of  seven 
days  each.  There  are  several  combina- 
tions of  multipliers  which  will  make 
twenty-eight  and  thirty  ;  and  yet,  of  all 
these  possible  divisions,  all  nations  have 
selected  one,  and  that  without  concert  or 
mutual  acquaintance.  Moreover,  if  we 
believe  in  the  Bible  doctrine  of  a  common 
origin  of  mankind,  we  ought  to  have  no 
difficulty  here.  In  that  earliest  society 
they  must  have  had  certain  distinctions 
of  time  ;  and  nothing  is  more  natural  or 
likely  than  that,  when  separated,  they 
should  have  carried  these  distinctions 
with  them,  until,  in  some  instances,  they 
were  erased  and  forgotten  amid  the 
growing  dissoluteness  of  their  lives.  But 
tne  question  returns :  Was  the  division 
into  weeks  formed  by  the  institution  of  a 
weekly  Sabbath  in  the  time  of  our  first 
parents  and  their  children,  or  was  it  gra- 
dually introduced  among  them  from  some 
casual  occurrence,  or  tne  observance  of 
lunar  changes  ?  In  reply,  we  submit  the 
followiuff  considerations : 

1.  It  18  highly  improbable  that  lunar 
changes  should  have  originated  this  divi- 
sion of  time,  since  it  is  about  the  most 
awkward  and  unsatisfactory  of  the  many 
possible  subdivisions  of  a  lunar  month. 

2.  There  is  proof  that  the  seventh  day 
was  regarded  by  many  nations  as  a  day 
in  some  measure  sacred  or  distinct  from 
the  others.  This  evidence  is  found  among 
the  early  oriental  nations,  and  classical 
nations,  with  whom  the  early  customs  of 
mankind  were,  from  palpable  reasons,  long 
perpetuated.  This  points  us  to  a  simple 
and  intelligible  cause  of  the  original  week. 
If  every  seventh  dav  was  distinguished 
from  the  other  days  by  some  peculiar  ob- 
servance, it  would  become  a  conspicuous 
mark  in  the  calculation  of  time.  All  the 
days  would  be  noticed  in  their  relation  to 
the  seventh ;  and  the  intervals  between 
these  distinguished  days  would  be  re- 
garded as  separate  parts  of  time.  The 
sacredness  which  b  attributed  to  the 
seventh  day,  conjoined  with  the  general 
division  of  time  into  seven-day  weeks, 
produces  a  strong  conviction  of  the  early 
institution  of  the  Sabbath. 

3.  Having  traced  back  the  invention  of 
the  week  to  the  period  of  a  normal  civi- 
lization, we  refer  it  without  hesitation  to 
God.  The  Bible,  right  reason,  and 
science,    assure    us    that    God    Himself 


equipped  man  with  the  appliances  of  civil- 
ization ;  and  did  not  leave  him  to  grope 
through  the  perils  of  infancy,  and  all  tne 
stages  of  ignorance,  to  the  power,  know- 
ledge, and  security  which  education  and 
experience  confer  upon  us.  Adam  and 
Eve  were  not  self-taught,  but  were  taught 
of  God.  Not  only  were  their  faculties 
matured  at  their  creation  ;  but  that  know- 
ledge, which  such  maturity  implies  as  its 
necessary  element,  was  miraculously  be- 
stowed— possibly  in  the  form  of  a  tem- 
porary instinct,  more  ample  in  scope  than 
that  which  the  lower  animals  enjoy.  On 
their  expulsion  from  the  garden,  and  amid 
the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  of  their  new 
condition,  such  miraculous  knowledge  was 
yet  continued  to  them.  The  arts  neces- 
sary to  preserve  and  defend  their  life,  and 
laws  to  regulate  their  personal  and  social 
duties,  must  have  been  taught  them  by 
revelation.  Who  taught  Abel  and  Cain 
the  meaning  of  sacrifice,  and  commanded 
them  to  present  it  ?  If  we  repudiate  this 
belief,  we  must  accept  Monboddo's  doc- 
trine, that  man  is  only  a  civilized  monkey ; 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tioTiy  that  he  is  the  latest,  though  not  the 
last,  development,  in  an  endless  series — 
the  pupa  between  an  ape  and  an  angel. 
We  therefore  hold  it  to  oe  altogether  the 
most  philosophical  and  consistent  doctrine, 
that  God  taught  man  the  division  of 
time  into  weeks,  and  months,  and  years. 
This  Knowledge  was  essential  in  order  to 
retain  a  distinct  remembrance  of  the  past, 
or  to  forecast  the  future.  At  least  it  is  as 
certain  that  He  gave  them  this  knowledge, 
as  that  they  spontaneously  spoke  a  lan- 
guage, or  were  miraculously  taught  to  work 
in  wood  and  iron.  When  our  first  parents 
were  in  the  garden,  they  had  the  full  com- 
plement of  knowledge  suited  to  their  sin- 
less state.  When  removed,  they  must 
have  received  the  full  complement  of 
knowledge  suited  to  their  sudden  help- 
lessness. Were  it  not  so,  the  stupor  of 
crass  ignorance  would  have  fallen  upon 
them;  and,  weak  and  inexperienced  as 
infants,  they  would  soon  have  perished 
from  hunger  or  the  ravin  of  wild  beasts. 
4.  We  are  expressly  informed  in  the 
Bible  that  God  did,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  consecrate  to  bodily  repose 
and  religious  services  the  seventh  day. 
This  statement  explains  at  once  why 
nearly  all  nations,  from  the  time  of  Noah 
downward,  have  divided  their  time  into 
weeks ;  and  why,  in  many  countries  which 
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had  no  contact  with  the  Jews,  the  seventh 
day  was  distinguished  and  revered  as  a 
sacred  day.  Moreover,  the  appointment 
of  a  Sabbath  for  these  purposes  har- 
monizes with  all  our  conceptions  of  God, 
and  with  our  consciousness  of  the  duty 
and  the  need  of  man. 

This  brings  us,  therefore,  to  the  second 
and  most  explicit  argument  in  proof  of 
the  primeval  existence  of  a  Sabbath, 
namely,  the  passage  in  Gen.  2  :  1,  2 : 
*'  TTius  the  heavens  and  the  eartii  toere 
finished^  and  oM  the  host  of  them.  And 
on  the  seventh  day  Ood  ended  His  work 
tchich  He  had  made  ;  and  He  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  His  work  which 
He  had  done,^"* 

We  confess  to  be  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  the  mode  in  which  M.  Mellet,  Mr. 
Dawson,  and  others,  deal  with  this  import- 
ant text.  An  ingenuous  reader  can  not 
resist  the  impression  that  Moses  speaks  of 
the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  just 
as  he  had  spoken  of  the  occupation  of 
other  days;  and  that  the  seventh  day 
signified  was  the  day  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  former  six.  This  is  the  clear 
indubitable  meaning  of  the  sacred  text. 
That  Moses,  having  this  belief  conceniing 
the  original  sanctincation  of  the  seventh 
day,  should,  in  his  law,  ground  the  au- 
thoritative sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  upon 
it — or  that  God,  having  sanctified  that 
day  for  mankind,  should  refer  to  its  ori- 
ginal institution  as  the  basis  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  in  His  Sinaitic  covenant, 
is  most  natural.  Nay,  we  shall  hereafter 
show  that  this  was  the  very  design  of  the 
separation  of  Israel,  and  the  giving  of  the 
two  tiibles  of  the  covenant,  to  embody 
and  conserve  the  Divine  knowledge  and 
institutions,  given  at  first  to  mankind,  but 
which  gradually  were  dii^appearing  amid 
their  darkenino^  godlessness.  Further, 
this  text  manifestly  refers  to  an  appro- 
priation of  the  day  for  special  purposes 
relating  to  man.  Days  can  have  no  re- 
ference to  the  indivisible  eternity  of  God, 
save  as  He  condescends  to  deal  with  the 
capacities  and  to  arrange  the  duties  of 
men,  and  therefore  adopts  the  language 
proper  to  their  operations.  The  words 
themselves  prove  this :  "  He  blessed  the 
seventh  day^  and  sanctified  it  j;^'*  words 
which,  by  their  etymologv  and  usage,  can 
only  mean  that  He  set  it  apart  for  the 
solemn  duties  of  religion,  as  the  day  on 
which  they  were  to  rejoice  their  souls  in 
Him  and  His  works,  as  He  rejoiced  in  His 


works  and  in  them.  Ho  thus  made  it  a 
blessed  and  a  sacred  day.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  of  these  words,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  first  seventh  day  alone,  but 
every  seventh  day,  that  was  consecrated, 
is  finally  put  beyond  the  bounds  of  con- 
troversy by  the  promulgation  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  where  the  same 
words  are  expressly  used — ^the  terms 
being  taken,  doubtless,  from  its  original  in- 
stitution— ^to  declare  the  Divine  appoint- 
ment of  the  weekly  Sabbath  as  a  day  of 
rest  and  reUgious  enjoyment.  ^  This  is  a 
strictlv  necessary  inference  which  no  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  can  impugn.  What 
the  words  mean  in  Exod.  20 : 1 1,  they  must 
mean  in  Gen.  2:3.  If  in  the  former  they 
signify  that  the  sanction  of  God  sets  apart 
every  seventh  day  as  a  day  of  religious 
rest,  they  must  mean  the  same  thing  in 
the  latter. 

Tha  fence  reply  to  this  simple  reasoning 
saves  those  who  use  it  only  by  overthrow- 
ing the  validity  and  truthfulness  of  the 
Mosaic  writings.  It  is  affirmed  that 
Moses,  having  proclaimed  the  law,  in 
which  the  authoiity  of  the  Sabbath  is 
grounded  upon  God's  resting  on  the 
seventh  day  and  hallowing  that  day,  when 
he  afterwards  wrote  the  yeveat^  of  crea- 
tion, inseited  these  words  concerning  the 
seventh  day  in  the  history,  either  as  anti- 
cipatory of  the  subsequent  consecration 
of  that  day,  or  for  the  dishonorable  pur- 
pose of  confirming  his  law  by  a  gross  de- 
ception on  the  people,  stating  that  God 
had  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  world 
what  in  fact  was  done  nearly  3000 
years  after.  Either  of  these  suppositions 
does  infinite  wrong  to  the  straight-for- 
ward record  of  Moses. 

In  the  first  place,  the  words  of  the  law 
spoken  by  God  Himself  expose  their 
falsity.  It  is  not  said.  For  in  six  days  the 
Lord  mmle  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  :  wherefore  the  Lord  blesses 
the  Sabbath  day  and  hallows  it;  but 
wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath 
day  and  hallowed  it.  Whatever  God, 
therefore,  had  said,  or  done  concerning 
the  seventh  day,  (and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  gives  all  the  solemnity  and 
authority  to  it  even  in  the  Jewish  law,) 
had  been  said  or  done  at  the  beginning  of 
time.  Instead  of  the  statement  in  Gene- 
sis being  proleptioal,  we  are  here  by  the 
word  ot  God  Himself  carried  back  to  it 
as  the  proper  gromid  of  the  present  law. 
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So  that,  even  if  it  had  not  been  written, 
we  must  have  believed  that  the  separation 
of  the  seventh  day  as  a  Sabbath  was 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  ma7i. 

In  the  second  place,  the  language  of 
Moses  in  Genesis  puts  to  shame,  in  its 
directness  and  simplicity,  those  who  un- 
fairly travesty  his  meaning.  He  may  be 
mistaken ;  but  manifestly  his  belief,  whence- 
soever  derived,  is  honestly  expressed  in 
that  verse.  Dr.  Palcy  says :  "  As  God  did 
His  work  in  the  six  days,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh,  so  for  ever  is  this  seventh 
day  sanctified  to  man  that  he  may  rest 
from  the  six  days'  work,  and  celebrate  his 
Maker's.*'  We  quote  with  pleasure  the 
following  passage  from  Dr.  Wardlaw  on 
this  point:  "So  &r  as  the  mere  terms 
of  the  record  are  concerned,  (and  it  is  of 
these  alone  we  now  speak,)  there  is  just 
as  much  reason  for  considering  the  narra- 
tion of  Creation  itself  as  narrated  by  an- 
ticipation, and  as  not  taking  place  till  2500 
Tears  afterward,  as  there  is  for  conceiv- 
mg  this  to  have  been  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  institution  of  the  day  for  its  com- 
memoration. The  resting  of  Jehovah  on 
that  day,  and  blessing  and  sanctifying  of 
that  day,  are  alike  related  as  having  then 
taken  place  ;  there  being  no  hint,  and  no 
change  of  construction  indicative,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  of  its  being  a  mere  allu- 
tdon  to  what  had  no  existence  till  twenty- 
five  centuries  had  passed  away ;  and  then 
only  in  one  nation,  and  for  a  Umited  time, 
as  one  of  the  institutes  of  a  temporary 
ceremonial."  Two  conclusions  are  open 
to  us  if  we  reject  the  simple  belief  in 
Moses's  inspired  veracity.  Either  he  was 
a  silly,  credulous  enthusiast,  who  imagined 
God  Himself  to  proclaim  the  law  which 
asserts  the  ancient  institution  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  so  made  that  part  of  his  fabu- 
lous history  ;  or  he  was  a  crafty  impostor, 
who  palmed  the  law  upon  the  Israelites  as 
Divine,  and  fabricated  his  history  to  sup- 
port the  imposition. 

We  must  here  advert  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  which  are 
adopted  and  circulated  by  the  National 
Sunday  League.  Never  was  man  more 
unsuitcd  than  Professor  Powell  for  the 
high  task  of  defining  the  connection  of 
science  with  revelation,  which  he  seems 
to  arrogate  to  himself.  There  is  a  prepos- 
terous assurance  in  his  manner  of  enun- 
ciating scientific  truths  which  the  disciple 
of  science  abhors ;  and  his  flippant  reck- 


lessness in  the  treatment  of  serious  theolo- 
gical problems  is  unbearable." 

In  reference  to  our  present  inquiry, 
which  we  wish  to  pursue  with  unswerving 
candor,  having  our  own  conscience  to  sa- 
tisfy, we  find  the  following  paragraph  in 
his  second  sermon : 

**  The  disclosure  of  the  true  physical  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  existing  state  of  the  cartn 
entirely  overthrows  the  supposed  historical  cha- 
racter of  the  narrative  of  the  six  days,  and,  by 
consequence,  that  respecting  the  consecration  of 
the  seventh  along  with  it ;  and  thus  subverts 
entirely  the  whole  foundation  of  the  belief  in  an 
alleged  primeval  Sabbath  coeval  with  Uie  world 
and  with  man,  which  has  been  so  deeply  mixed 
up  with  the  prepossessions  of  a  large  class  of  re- 
ligionists.^* 

He  might  well  introduce  this  paragraph 
by  the  following  startling  announcement : 

**The  inevitable  rejection  of  the  historical 
character  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  so  strenuously 
insisted  on  under  older  systems,  can  not  but  be 
regarded  as  a  marked  feature  in  the  theological 
and  spritual  advance  (!)  of  the  present  age. 

Such  a  writer  asks  for  no  charity  from 
his  critics,  and  he  deserves  none.  He 
makes  sweeping  assertions  which  threaten 
the  most  revered  opinions  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  we  require  that  his  proofe  be 
rigorously  exacted  and  tried.    * 

As  regards  his  science^  then,  does  he 
make  this  disclosure  of  the  true  physical 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  existing  state 
of  the  earth,  which  demolishes  the  histori- 
cal validity  of  Moses's  narrative?  He 
does ;  and  we  confidently  aver,  that  no 
geologist  of  distinction  will  subscribe  to 
his  theory :  for  theorv  it  is,  compounded 
of  two  parts,  one  glanngly  absurd,  and  the 
other  exceedii^ly  improbable.  Yet  upon 
this  monstrous,  composite  fiction  Professor 
Powell  would  ride  in  triumph  over  the 
time-honored  reputation  of  the  Bible.  He 
complacently  styles  the  views  he  has  put 
forth  as  among  the  fundamental  truths 
acknowledged  by  every  school ;  to  ques- 
tion which  would  be  to  question,  not 
only  the  whole  of  geology,  but  the  very 
foundation  of  all  inductive  science.  \fe 
wait  in  awe  to  learn  what  absolute 
truths  he  is  about  to  propound,  having  a 
lurking  conviction  meanwhile  that,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  geologists  of  every 
school  will  fiot  accept  them ;  and  we  hear 
the  following : 
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**  As  science  can  point  to  no  origin  or  begin- 
ning, so  neitber  can  it  point  to  any  one  general 
or  universal  change,  anyone  sudden,  simultane- 
ous, universal  cessation  of  one  order  of  things, 
and  equally  sudden  and  universal  commence- 
ment of  another.  All  its  revelations  are  of  slow, 
partial,  gradual  changes,  wrought  out  in  one 
small  part  at  a  time,  during  a  long  period,  while 
all  around  was  unchanged.  It  shows  nothing 
like  any  universal  destruction  and  reconstruc- 
tion, nothing  like  a  chaos  suddenly  changed  into 
a  creation,  nothing  like  anarchy  at  one  time, 
followed  by  law  and  order  at  another,  but  every 
thing  everywhere,  through  all  the  innumerable 
periods  of  time  to  which  it  looks  back,  alike  re- 
gulated by  law  and  order." 

To  all  this  presumptuous  cant  of  learned 
ignorance,  we  repl^ :  1.  What  do  Mr.  B. 
Fowell,  or  the  entire  body  of  geological 
savans^  know  about  the  process  and  mode 
of  the  vast  changes  which  have  avowedly 
passed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Geo- 
logy is  yet  an  infant  science,  and  mutters 
only  a  feeble  inarticulate  language.  When 
we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
blems it  has  to  solve,  the  sparse  and  pal- 
try efforts  made  as  yet  for  their  solution, 
and  the  notorious  disagreement  of  its  pro- 
fessors concerning  its  fundamental  posi- 
tions, we  especially  apply  to  it  the  lan- 
guage of  Pliny,  "  Omnia  incerta  ratione^ 
et  in  jiatwyjB  majestate  addita^  Humili- 
ty is  the  glory  of  science  ;  for  "  the  sub- 
Uety  of  nature  far  transcends  the  subtlety 
of  sense  or  intellect."  By  what  right, 
then,  does  Mr.  Powell  speak  so  positively 
of  what  he  knows  so  little  ?  **  Quis  reve- 
lavit  quod  Deiis  texit  .^"  Did  his  ethereal 
spirit  survey  these  fearful  metamorphoses 
when  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  writhen 
and  shattered  by  the  inner  fires,  or  de- 
luged by  the  waters  above,  so  as  to  de- 
scribe the  exact  method  of  their  appear- 
ance ?  Or  have  his  rese%rches  been  so 
e.xtensive  and  so  thorough,  as  to  quell 
every  doubt  and  the  hope  of  further  en- 
lightenment ?  Such  dogmatism  in  science 
is  surely  an  unmixed  evil. 

2.  The  simplest  phenomena  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth  show  his  theory  to  be 
erroneous.  Are  the  changes  wrought  by 
volcanic  forces  slow  and  gradual?  How 
long  does  it  take  the  lightning  to  shrivel 
the  leaves  and  char  the  trunk  of  an  oak  ? 
Was  Lisbon  slowly  ingulfed  in  the 
yawning  chasm,  or  Pompeii  gradually 
overlaid  by  the  foaming  torrent  of  lava  ? 
Tlie  volcanic  forces,  which  are  now  slightly 
and  temporarily  felt  were  plainly  the  chief 
agents  at  work  amid  the  tumultuous  re- 


volutions which  once  shook  the  frame  of 
this  world.  And  when  they  were  un- 
loosed, do  we  conceive  they  worked  in 
slow  and  measured  time?  Thunderous 
explosions,  that  splintered  the  mass  of  a 
mountain  range,  and  severed  its  roots, 
knotted  beneath  the  center  of  the  earth ; 
swift  fiery  floods,  which  gushed  through 
these  openings  from  the  caldron  beneath, 
and  spouted  up  against  the  black  sky  with 
lurid  brilliance;  vast  beds  of  deposits 
thickened  and  hardened  by  the  pressure 
of  unfathomable  seas,  suddenlv  raised  from 
these  depths  into  Alpine  heights,  and 
hanging  m  uneven  folds  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  gigantic  mountains  with  which  they 
rose :  tnese  are  the  most  probable,  and,  at 
present,  the  only  conceivable  explanation 
that  can  be  given  of  the  ruptured,  twisted, 
uphoven,  and  hollowed  surface  of  the  earth ; 
and  these  geology  has  hitherto  unani- 
mously given.  So  tliat  it  is  the  exact  con- 
verse of  truth  to  say:  "Its  revelations  are 
of  slow,  partial,  gradual  change."  He 
might  as  well  have  said,  all  the  revelations 
of  astronomy  are  of  slow,  partial,  and  er- 
ratic movements. 

3.  While  the  investigations  of  geolo- 
gists have  led  to  no  positive  and  irrefra- 
gable conclusions  respecting  the  mode  vql 
which  the  great  epochs  which  mark  the 

Physical  hbtory  of  the  earth  were  intro- 
uced ;  and  while,  consequently,  diverse 
theories  swarm  every  season,  and  buzz  for 
a  whOe  like  ephemera,  till  they  perish  be- 
fore a  new  generation  of  their  kind,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  leading  &cts  of  the 
science  all  tend  to  corroborate  the  belief 
in  sudden  and  universal  convulsions,  act- 
ing as  subordinate  parts  of  the  great  pro- 
cess which  embraced  the  entire  surface  of 
the  earth  in  its  equal  and  simultaneous 
progression.  These  convulsions  seem  in 
their  world-wide  sweep  to  clash  huge 
mountain  gates  upon  one  age  when  it  had 
passed,  burying  its  dead  in  the  catacombs 
of  the  deep,  and  then  to  open  up  the  new 
age  whose  cycles  were  vet  to  run.  So  the 
period  of  their  spasmo&c,  furious  action, 
"  the  periods  of  universal  destruction  and 
reconstruction,"  mark  the  successive 
epochs  of  the  world's  life.  According  to 
Mr.  Powell's  theory,  no  such  distinctions 
could  be  visible ;  but  the  different  strata 
would  be  gradually  fused  into  each  other ; 
one  bland,  ceaseless  process  would  melt 
granite  into  coal,  and  coal  into  clay.  But 
there  is  no  such  assimilation.  The  epochs 
of  the  formative  history  of  the  earth  are 
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most  rigidly  separated  from  each  other ; 
and  they  follow  one  another  in  precisely 
the  same  order  on  all  the  continents. 

This  seems  very  clearly  to  indicate  that 
those  great  forces  which  arose  at  the 
command  of  God,  in  the  crises  of  time,  in 
order  to  set  the  bar  of  eternal  separation 
between  the  age  that  had  passed  and  the 
new  age  that  had  begun,  were  universal 
in  their  action.  Again,  nothing  Is  clearer 
or  more  generally  received  by  geologists 
than  that,  at  certain  periods,  the  species 
both  of  Fauna  and  of  Flora  on  the  earth 
were  entirely  renewed ;  the  same  types 
being  retained,  but  with  new  adaptations 
in  some  species,  and  higher  manifestations 
ha  others.  In  accordance  with  these 
views,  therefore,  the  most  trustworthy 
theorists  in  geology  have  believed  in 
something  like  universal  destructions  and 
reconstructions,  not  perhaps  in  chaos  sud- 
denly changed  into  creation,  but  in  crea- 
tion suddenly  plunged  into  chaos,  and 
again  slowly  emerging  from  it.  More- 
over, the  very  simplest  teaching  of  geolo- 
gy, to  question  which  would  be  to  question 
the  whole  science,  and  the  foundation  of 
all  inductive  science,  proves  to  the  student 
that  such  universal  and  simultaneous  affec- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface  are  most  pro- 
bable ;  nay,  according  to  our  present  con- 
ceptions of  science,  they  must  have  taken 
Elace.  A  feeble  earthquake  now  makes 
alf  the  earth's  circumference  quiver. 
What,  then,  must  have  been  the  "  hideous 
ruin  and  combustion"  which  overran  the 
globe,  flaming  the  skies  with  its  glare, 
and  shivering  the  ocean  with  its  din,  when 
the  Himalayas  uprose  from  their  deep 
molten  beds,  far  above  the  clouds.  We 
can  not  conceive  of  this  occurrence,  which 
is  known  to  have  taken  place  late  in  the 
pr&-Adamite  time,  without  believing  that 
It  affected  the  structure  of  the  whole 
earth,  even  to  Central  America,  and  that 
the  arrangement  of  continents  and  seas 
were  altered  by  it ;  that,  in  other  words, 
there  was  a  universal  destruction  closing 
one  epoch,  and  the  gradual  reconstruction 
ofa  new  creation. 

The  reason  of  the  above  criticism  will 
now  be  apparent.  It  is  another  instance  of 
Professor  Powell's  asseveration,  when  he 
says:  "The  overthrow  of  the  supposed  his- 
torical character  of  the  narrative  of  the  six 
days,  and,  by  consequence,  that  respect- 
ing the  consecration  of  the  seventh  day 
along  with  it,  subverts  entirely  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  belief  in  an  alleged  pri- 


meval Sabbath."  For  we  might  by  some 
lusus  JiattircB  be  converted  to  his  faith, 
and  esteem  these  early  chapters  in  Gene- 
sis to  be  a  myth  ;  and  yet  valid  evidence 
remains  of  the  early  mstitution  of  the 
Sabbath  to  iustify  our  belief  The  so- 
lemn words  incorporated  in  the  law  itself 
remain ;  and  the  other  proofs  we  have  ad- 
duced, and  shall  yet  adduce,  remain.  So 
that  the  whole  foundation  does  7iot  lie  in 
that  verse  which  he  imagines  to  have  now 
dismbsed  to  limbo.  We  grant,  however, 
that  if  he  had  exploded  or  even  weakened 
the  authenticity  of  the  history  in  Genesis, 
he  would  have  despoiled  us  of  the  one  ar- 
gument we  have  been  exhibiting,  and 
which  he  manifestly  felt  to  have  irresist- 
ible force,  namely,  the  simple  statement  of 
Moses,  that  immediately  after  the  creation 
of  man  God  blessed  the  seventh  day^  and 
hallowed  it.  Let  the  whole  narrative  be 
swept  away,  and  this  statement  goes  with 
it ;  but  if  the  narrative  stands,  no  sophis- 
try can  evade  its  simple  meaning. 

We  have  therefore  examined  the 
grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Powell  has  at- 
tempted to  bring  science  into  collision 
with  Scripture,  and  has  pronounced  the 
"inevitable  rejection  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative to  be  a  marked  feature  in  the 
theological  and  spiritual  advance  of  the 
present  day."  We  have  exposed  their 
puerility,  eccentricity,  and  glaring  falla- 
cies; which  gross  defects  and  blemishes 
are  aggravated  by  the  most  offensive  dog- 
matism. Time  will  not  servo  us  to  pursue 
Mr.  Powell  through  the  novel  views  which 
he  has  thrown  out  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New.  In 
fact,  they  betray  such  a  childlike  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  this  important  subject,  and  hence  are 
incrusted  with  such  masses  of  inconsisten- 
cy, that  to  state  them  is  to  do  far  more 
than  refute  them,  with  those  who  are 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  mere  dictum  "  that  Gentile 
Christianity  stands  on  its  own  ground, 
entirely  independent  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,"  has  mi- 
raculous virtue  with  him.  It  enables 
him  to  look  upon  the  discrepancies,  decep- 
tions, etc.,  of  the  Old  Testament  without 
concern,  because  they  do  not  affect  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  affirms  to  be 
free  from  such  vices.  Yet  the  sanction  of 
Jesus  is  given  to  the  Books  of  Moses  as 
divinely  inspired,  and  the  roots  of  New 
Testament  doctrines  are  closely  inwound 
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with  Hebrew  conceptions  and  adages ;  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  sever  the  two 
boolcs,  without  destroyinp^  the  life,  author- 
ity, and  meaning,  of  both.  When,  how- 
ever, he  describes  the  history  in  Genesis 
as  intended  "  to  convey  the  truth  of  the 
creation  of  all  things  by  the  Divine  Will 
and  Power;  and  that  in  the  particular 
form  and  mode  of  expressing  tnat  truth 
there  was  entire  adaptation  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  knowledge,  belief,  and  preju- 
dice among  the  Jews;"  he,  unwittingly 
we  trust,  blasphemes  the  Divine  name. 
He  has  just  affirmed  the  manifest  tenor  of 
the  narrative  to  be  palpable  falsehood,  in- 
troduced with  a  deceitful  purpose,  namely, 
*'  with  express  reference  to  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  among  the  Israelites ;  to 
enforce  which  is  the  obvious  drift  and  in- 
tention of  the  whole  representation."  In 
his  estimation  it  is  untrue  and  pernicious- 
ly delusive.  We  ask,  then,  Who  &bri- 
cated  it,  and  applied  it  in  adaptation  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael ?  Was  it  Moses  or  God  ?  Not  the 
former ;  for  Mr.  Powell  immediately  says : 
**  In  such  adaptation  we  have  merely  an 
instance  of  that  system  of  which  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  but  a  con- 
tinued exemplification."  As  part  of  a  sys- 
tem, it  must  therefore  have  been  contrived 
by  the  Designer  of  the  whole.  The  pro- 
cess required  in  such  adaptation  was  too 
nice  and  difficult  for  any  human  mind,  and 
must  be  relegated  to  God.  Moses  is  ac- 
cordingly acquitted  of  being  a  crazed  en- 
thusiast, whose  dreams  could  have  no  such 
adaptation  in  them ;  or  of  being  a  shrewd 
legislator,  who  framed  his  history  solely 
to  uphold  his  law.  But  has  he  considered  ^ 
the  charges  which  are  thus  brought! 
against  God,  who,  to  impress  otie  truth 
upon  the  minds  of  His  people,  must  invent 
a  fiction  which  is  a  falsehood,  and  impose 
it  on  their  credulity  ?  Shall  we  apply  to 
God  the  Jesuitical  doctrine  of  intention, 
on  the  grounds  which  Sanchez  lays  down? 
Sanchez  says :  ^^JO'lntention  rhgle  la  qua- 
lite  de  Paction  ;  et  cela  est  fart  commode 
e/i  beaucoup  de  rencontres^  et  est  toujours 
tres'juste  quand  cela  est  necessaire  ou  utile 
mnr  Ui  sante^  Vhofuieur^  ou  le  bief^.^^* , 
The  divine  who  can  ascribe  to  God  any 
part  in  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  His 
creatures  concerning  the  most  solemn  and 
important  fact  of  creation,  not  leaving 
them  in  ignorance,  or  giving  them  an 

'*'  Pascal,  Lettres,  9«  lettre,  p.  129. 


adaptation  of  the  truth  concerning  it, 
suited  to  their  capacities,  but  communicat- 
ing, in  the  style  of  actual  history,  a 
series  of  pretended  facts  which  arc  gross- 
ly fabulous ;  yet  doing  all  this  in  order  to 
impress  the  great  truth  that  He  is  the 
Maker  of  the  universe  and  their  God — 
will  b^  thought  ready  to  credit  any  enor- 
mity in  theology,  morals,  or  science.  He 
doubtless  considers  the  teaching  of  Moh- 
nos  to  be  the  truest  exposition  of  Divine 
law,  if  not  the  product  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion. Moses,  who,  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
God,  spoke  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
wrote  his  history  simply  and  believingly 
for  them,  represents  the  character  of  God 
in  far  different  terms.  He  exhorts  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  following  words :  ^^ Ascribe 
ye  praise  unto  our  God.  He  is  the  Rock^ 
His  icay  is  perfect ;  for  all  His  ways  are 
judgment :  a  God  of  truth  and  witJwut 
imquity^  just  and  right  is  JGfe."  (Deut. 
32  :  4.) 

We  consider  the  language  of  Genesis  to 
assert  uneqiuvocally  that,  at  the  time  of 
which  the  historian  is  writing — in  the  be- 
ginning of  human  history — God  instituted 
the  Sabbath;  and  must,  despite  of  Mr. 
Powell,  still  be  allowed  to  believe  accord- 
ing to  the  old-fashioned  way,  that  this 
language  is  inspired  and  infallible.  This 
conclusion  is  yet  further  established  bv 
the  reasonableness  and  antecedent  likeli- 
hood of  its  institution  immediately  on  the 
creation  of  man,  if  we  consider  its  design, 
either  as  a  day  for  the  commemoration  of 
God's  glory,  manifest  in  His  finished  cre- 
ation, or  as  a  day  for  physical  repose  and 
spiritual  meditation.  These  objects  were 
as  appropriate  and  as  needful  for  the  first 
generation  of  men  as  for  the  Hebrew 
family  and  for  us.  Even  when  man  was 
un&llen,  the  supposition  that  he  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  rest,  as  a  change  from  the 
pleasure  of  exercise,  and  consecrated  set 
times  for  the  exclusive  occupation  of  his 
mind  with  spiritual  objects,  accords  with 
such  conceptions  of  his  sinless  nature  and 
habits  as  we  are  now  able  to  fonn.  The 
conclusion  is  yet  further  established  by 
the  words  of  Jesus,  in  which  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath  Himself  informs  us  that  it 
was  made  for  man.  That  Sabbath  which 
the  Jews  esteemed,  like  their  other  privi- 
leges, to  be  solely  their  own,  was  declared 
to  be  for  the  good  of  mankind  universal- 
ly; adapted  to  the  constitution  of  their 
minds,  and  the  exigenoies  of  their  life; 
the  safeguard  and  stay  of  their  physical 
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and  spiritnal  well-being.  And,  lastly,  the 
references  which  are  first  made  to  the 
Sabbath  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exo- 
dos,  and  the  remarkable  style  in  which 
its  sanctity  is  announced  shortly  after- 
ward by  God  Himself,  in  the  giving  of  the 
law,  prove  most  decisively  that  it  was  not 
a  new  institution,  but  had  been  dimly  re- 
membered among  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham; though  in  practice  it  may  have 
become  obsolete  during  their  long  de- 
grading bondage.  These  latter  consider- 
ations can  not  be  overstated ;  and  no  one 
who  has  attempted  to  answer  them  seems 
to  us  to  have  estimated  the  mass  of  pro- 
bability which  they  present,  and  which  is 
rendered  more  powerful  from  the  fact 
that  no  counterbalancing  evidence  of  any 
sort  is  urged  against  it.  We  do  not, 
however,  enlarge  upon  them,  but  close 
this  essential  division  of  our  argument  by 
presenting  a  great  principle  which  we 
nave  only  space  to  announce — a  principle 
which  is  involved  in  our  conceptions  of 
the  method  of  Divine  revelation,  and 
bears  directly  upon  this,  as  upon  many 
other  cognate  subjects. 

The  Jewish  economy :  was  it  intended 
to  present  new  and  increased  revelations 
of  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  or  was  it 
intended  to  preserve  such  revelations  as 
had  been  already  given,  but  seemed  likely 
to  be  lost  amid  the  rapid  degeneracy  of 
man  ?  We  are  aware  that  the  former  has 
been  the  received  opinion ;  but  we  sub- 
mit that  it  has  proved  a  pernicious  theo- 
logical error,  perverting  alike  our  notions 
of  human  history  and  God's  providence. 
Kthis  were  so,  the  earliest  men  were  the 
most  benighted,  and  least  acquainted  with 
God — a  supposition  which  the  Bible  plain- 
ly refutes.  If  this  were  so,  then  men 
grew  in  their  fitness  to  appreciate  spiritu- 
al knowledge.  Even  the  Israelites  in 
their  serfdom  had  advanced  so  as  to  com- 
prehend, and  therefore  to  receive,  spi- 
ritual truths,  which  their  father  Abra- 
ham was  not  worthy  to  know.  History, 
on  the  contrary,  shows,  and  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  confirms  its  evi- 
dence, that  men  by  sin  became  unfit  for 
spiritual  knowledge;  and  that  the  sim- 
plest spiritual  conceptions  gradually  faded 
from  their  minds.  We  unhesitatingly 
avow  our  belief,  that  the  Jewish  economy 
was  designed  to  retain  in  the  world  such 
moral  and  spiritual  truth,  and  such  social 
and  religious  institutions,  (e.  g,^  marriage 
and  the  Sabbath,)  as  God  had  originally 


established  among  men,  and  which  were 
therefore  universal  in  their  authority  and 
application.  All  those  truths  and  ordi- 
nances, though  the  welfiire  of  men,  indi- 
vidually and  socially,  depend  on  them, 
had  been  neglected  and  forgotten,  till 
scarce  a  vestige  of  them  remained.  God 
then  selected  a  nation,  and  separated 
them  as  a  royal  pritathood  and  peculiar 
people^  to  perpetuate  and  preserve  what 
would  otherwise  have  quite  disappeared 
from  the  earth,  till  the  fullness  of  time, 
when  the  Spirit  should  again  exalt  these 
truths  and  ordinances  in  their  world-wide 
supremacy.  We  thus  see  a  perfect  identi- 
ty and  unbroken  continuity  in  the  revela- 
tion which  God  has  made  of  Himself  and 
His  purposes  to  mankind ;  a  feature  which 
harmonizes  with  the  unchangeable  charac- 
ter of  God,  and  the  unvarying  necessities 
of  the  human  soul. 

The  arrangements  made  by  God  to 
keep  the  people  in  strict  isolation  from  all 
other  nations,  and  to  guard  the  Divine 
knowledge  of  which  they  were  the  de- 
pository from  all  infectious  deterioration, 
exhibit  the  infinite  wisdom  of  their  Con- 
triver, and  aflford  a  subject  of  profoundest 
interest  to  the  student  of  human  nature. 
These  arrangements  constitute  the  only 
additions  that  were  made  in  the  Jewish 
economy;  and  their  meaning  is  only 
rightly  interpreted  when  we  regard  them 
in  their  adaptation  to  the  sole  objects  for 
which  they  were  designed,  viz.,  the  con- 
servation and  impregnable  security  of 
Divine  truth  and  ordinances.  For  this 
purpose  God  became  King  of  the  people. 
Those  precepts  which  were  formerly  dis- 
seminated as  spiritual  instruction,  whose 
authority  commended  itself  to  the  con- 
science alone,  became  now  the  law  of  the 
nation,  were  uttered  in  brief  formularis- 
tio  style,  enforced  by  legal  sanctions,  lim- 
ited by  precise  definitions,  upheld  by  mi- 
nute protective  enactments,  and  mixed  up 
with  the  domestic  habits  and  great  politic- 
al institutions  of  the  people.  The  very 
nature  of  these  arrangements,  though  ef- 
fectual for  their  precise  object,  tended, 
however,  rather  to  narrow  and  obscure 
than  to  set  forth  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  Divine  law.  Its  formal  recognition 
and  unimpaired  integrity  were  secured ; 
but  how  often  had  the  Prophets  to  unfold 
the  spiritual  truth  which  was  forgotten  in 
blind  adherence  to  the  ceremonies  which 
symbolized  it,  or  the  formal  seiTices  which 
inclosed  and  preserved  it  like  a  shrine ! 
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Hence  Judaism  must  perish.  The  truths 
and  institutions  which  it  handed  down 
through  many  ages,  the  only  memorial  of 
the  early  time,  when  God  walked  with 
men,  were  saved.  The  law  had  been 
written  in  stone,  and  in  habits  which  are 
harder  and  more  imperishable  than  stone ; 
but  now,  what  had  been  thus  carefuUy 
preserved,  is  liberated  for  universal  em- 
pire in  the  consciences  of  men.  The  Di- 
vine power  of  the  Spirit — whose  dispen- 
sation has  been  introduced — ^now  secures 
its  authority  and  everlasting  integrity  by 
a  mightier  spell  than  the  force  of  habit  or 
of  legal  enactments. 

Thus  regarding  the  Je>vish  economy  as 
an  intermediary  and  conservative  institu- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  the  great  doc- 
trines and  commandments,  which  the  cere- 
monial rubric,  and  the  entire  civil  and  ju- 
dicial code  laid  down  by  Moses,  were  de- 
signed to  shelter  from  destruction,  as  the 
links  of  mail  defend  the  body  from  danger, 
are  all  embodied  in  the  Decalogue ;  and 
the  very  mode  in  which  the  Decalogue 
was  first  pi'oclaimed,  is  sufficient  of  itself 
to  demonstrate  that  it  comprised  only 
the  great  religious  and  moral,  personal 
and  social  laws  which  were  already  known 
to  have  Divine  authority.  How  could 
the  words  be  understood  in  their  simple 
utterance  without  an  explanation,  unless 
the  moral  conception  they  expressed  were 
&miliar  to  the  mind?  That  the  Deca- 
logue was  the  treasure  wliich  they  were 
especially  bound  to  transndt  pure  and  un- 
c©rrupted  to  future  ages,  its  repetition, 
its  indelible  impression  on  the  stones,  its 
place  under  the  mercy-seat,  and  its  set- 
ting in  a  vnde  system  of  interwoven  sub- 
ordinate laws,  abundantly  prove.  Other 
collateral  evidences  may  easily  be  sup- 
plied to  support  these  statements;  but 
we  content  ourselves  with  giving  below 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  religious  phi- 
losopher, who  has  recently  investigated 
this  question  with  great  perspicuity.* 


*  "The  Decalogue,  therefore,  must  bo  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic 
dispensation  was  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  of  antici- 
pate atonement,  of  foreslmdows,  of  offerings^  sacrifi- 
ces, purifications,  typos,  and  symbols,  all  having  re- 
ference to  a  future  manifestation  of  Christ  The 
moral  law  remained  imperative,  and  the  Decalogtie 
was  the  moral  rule  of  life,  the  infringement  of  which 
constituted  sin,  in  contradistinction  to  the  breach  of 
the  ceremonial  law  winch  constituted  uncleannefls ; 
and  as  uncleanness  was  to  be  washed  away  by  cere- 
monial purification,  so  was  sin  to  bo  forgiven  through 
laith  in  that  promised  Redeemer,  who  was  io  fidfiU 


Bat  we  shall  suppose  that  these  state- 
ments are  admitted.  We  are  anxious  to 
show  wherein  consisted  the  Jewish  ele- 
ments which  embalmed  and  in  wound  that 
law,  and  which  in  the  Gospel  have  been 
completely  abolished.  If,  as  all  other  evi- 
dences combine  to  prove,  and  as  this  one 
view  of  the  Jewish  system  necessitates  us 
to  admit,  a  seventh  day  for  rest  and  wor- 
ship was  a  primeval  institution,  the  Fourth 
Commandment  acknowledges  and  ratifies 
it  with  distinctest  assurance,  as  being  of 
Divine  authority,  and  to  be  venerated  ac- 
cordingly by  the  Jewish  people.  The 
sacredness  of  the  seventh  day  nad  been 
obliterated,  because  the  knowledge  and 
fear  of  God  were  lost  among  the  nations  ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  its  value 
and  necessity  as  a  day  of  rest  were  ignored, 
and  its  first  origin  was  forgotten. 
Yet  the  habit  of  calculating  time  by 
weeks,  which  the  recurrence  of  the  Sab- 
bath naturally  produced,  remained.  Abra- 
ham and  his  family,  however,  were  kept 
in  remembrance  of  the  ori^nal  covenants 
of  God,  elsewhere  forgotten.  And  when 
they  were  formed  into  a  nation,  the  Sab- 
bath became  a  national  institution.  So 
far  as  its  observances  could  come  under 
legal  jurisdiction,  it  was  now  rigidly  en- 
forced.  All  were  to  keep  it  holy;  but 
whosoever  did  work  therein  should  be 
put  to  death.  As  a  law  of  the  land,  its 
limitations,  and  the  very  significations  of 
its  terms,  were  exactly  defined,  so  that  it 
became  a  forbidden  act  to  kindle  a  fire, 
because  that  came  within  the  technical 
limitations  of  the  le^  statute.  The  Sab- 
bath being  thus  made  a  prominent  part  of 
an  external  law,  and  its  authority  being 
carried  into  the  daily  domestic  life  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  their  public  life,  till  all 
their  habits,  personal  and  political,  were 
molded  upon  it,  it  could  never  henceforth 
be  spirited  or  torn  away  from  the  Jewish 
people. 

But  the  national  polity  has  now  served 
its  purposes,  and  has  vanished  away.  The 
minute  limitations  which  circumscribed 
the  q)iritual  intention  of  the  Command- 
ments, and  adapted'them  for  civil  and  ju- 
dicial statutes,  together  with  the  penalties 
attached  to  them,  have  likewise  been  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  in 
so  far  as  it  forms  part  of  Christianity,  re- 
sumes its  simple  spiritual  authority,  com- 

the  law,  and  to  offer  Hhnseff  a  sacrifice  for  Mn." — 
LoQic  of  Christian  FatOi,  by  P,  K  Dove. 
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mending  itself  only  to  the  consciences  of 
men.  A  fuller  illustration  of  our  mean- 
ing is  found  in  the  law  of  marriage,  when 
we  compare  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Com- 
mandments with  the  numerous  statutes 
which  belong  only  to  the  Mosaic  econo- 
my, and  were  intended  to  particularize 
and  enforce  these  (too  great  moral  pre- 
cepts, so  far  as  legislative  enactments 
could  do  so.  These  Jewish  laws  have  been 
abolished,  for  Christianity  is  a  spiritual 
power ;  but  the  .universal  laws  of  the 
Decalogue  remain.  This  view  of  the  Jew- 
ish economy  we  must  consider  of  supremo 
importance,  and  it  sweeps  away  at  one 
brush  a  mass  of  bungling  misrepresenta- 
tions which  have  pei'plexed  this  contro- 
versy. It  brings  into  clear  light  the  uni- 
ty of  revelation,  and  the  vital  connection 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  prepares  us  now  to  deal  briefly  with 
the  remaining  questions  we  have  to  dis- 
cuss. 

II.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  place 
tehich  the  Sabbath  held  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  Sabbath  is  the  subject  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  of  the  Decalogue ;  pro- 
nounced by  God  Himself  without  any 
Mediator,  written  by  His  finger  on  the 
tables  of  stone,  ana  repeated  by  Him 
again  to  Moses  when  these  tables  were 
renewed.  The  law  concerning  it,  in  so 
far  as  it  belongs  to  the  Decalogue,  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  subsi- 
diarv  laws  which  are  found  in  the  books 
of  Moses.  The  Decalogue  was  a  summary 
of  God's  moral  law,  and  was  given  to  be 
the  practical  rule  of  life  to  the  Jewish 
people.  With  this  view  it  was  proclaimed 
at  first,  and  exhibited  for  long  years  after- 
ward to  the  people  of  Israel,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  indelibly  imprinted  on 
their  minds.  It  is  also  remarkable  that 
the  law  concerning  the  Sabbath  is  more 
frequently  and  more  impressively  urged 
on  the  people  than  any  other ;  so  that,  in 
reading  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets, we  can  not  escape  the  conviction 
that  God  deemed  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  to  be  most  intimately  connected 
with  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare. 
The  position  it  holds  in  the  Decalogue,  ly- 
ing between  the  Commandments  which 
specify  our  duty  to  God,  and  those  which 
specify  our  duty  to  man,  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Our  purpose,  however, 
under  this  head,  is  to  consider  the  distinc- 
tion commonly  made  between  positive 
and  moral  precepts,  which  is  supposed  to 


put  the  Sabbath  on  a  different  footing 
from  the  other  Commandments  of  the 
Decalogue.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  a 
ceremonial  ordinance ;  "  for,  the  Deca- 
logue being  the  Jewish  charter,  it  must 
have  contained  the  prmciple  of  the  cere- 
monial ordinances,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
moral  precepts."*  Dr.  Whately  says : 
"  The  Fourth  Commandment  is  evidently 
not  a  moral,  but  a  positive  precept.  The 
dogma  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminister,  (in  their  Confession  of 
Faith,)  that  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  part  of  the  moral  law,  is  to  me  ut- 
terly unintelligible."  We  would  quote 
also  some  passages  from  Mr.  Powell,  who 
has  rather  impatiently  asserted* this  dis- 
tinction ;  but  his  meaning  and  sentences 
are  so  confused,  that  to  quote  any  para- 
graph would  mystify  our  present  discus- 
sion. The  consequence  abruptly  drawn 
from  this  distinction  between  moral  and 
positive  precepts  is,  that  the  Sabbath  can 
not  form  part  of  the  Christian  system, 
which  b  purely  spiritual,  and  is  based 
only  on  natural  principles  of  morality ;  or, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Whately,  "  instead  of 
precise  rules,  ftimishes  sublime  principles 
of  conduct."  There  is  a  number  of  inte- 
resting speculative  questions,  reaching  far 
down  to  the  foundation  of  ethics  and  of 
scriptural  authority,  involved  in  these 
opinions,  which  have  recently  become  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  We  have  not  time  to 
deal  with  them  in  detail ;  but  we  must 
briefly*  present  our  reasons  for  denounc- 
ing them  as  unphilosophical  and  unscrip- 
tural,  ere  we  can  hope  to  place  the  au- 
thority of  the  Sabbath  on  a  sound  basis. 

We  demur,  then,  to  the  consequence 
which  is  drawn  from  the  supposed  dis- 
tinction, even  if  it  were  correct ;  not  only 
because  it  has  no  logical  connection  with 
its  premises,  but  because  it  indicates  a  fal- 
lacious view  of  Christianity,  2^>€r  sCy  and  of 
its  relation  to  Judaism.  The  entire  law, 
whether  it  be  positive  or  moral,  is  spirit- 
ual according  to  Paul ;  (Rom.  7  :  12-14  ;) 
and  therefore  it  may  be  incorporated  in 
Christianity,  which  is  a  spiritual  system  ; 
so  that  the  minor  premise  of  the  argu- 
ment is  awanting,  or,  rather,  is  the  very 
contrary  of  the  truth.  Again,  Christ- 
ianity lays  down  a  positive  law  of  morals 
which  is  not  founded  "  on  a  totally  dis- 
tinct basis  from  that  of  the  Mosaic  law," 
whether  on  principles  of  natural  morality 

*  L.  V.  Mellet 
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or  any  other ;  but  which  rests  its  author- 
ity, precisely  as  the  Mosaic  law  did,  on 
the  personal  authority  of  the  lawgiver. 

And,  finally,  this  law  of  Christianity 
contains  statutes  as  positiye  as  that  oon- 
oerning  the  Sabbath :  so  that  the  Fourth 
Commandment  can  not  be  excluded  from 
the  Christian  system  on  these  a  priori^ 
and,  to  us,  "  unintelligible,"  grounds. 

But  our  main  inquiry  now  is  to  ex- 
amine into  this  distinction  between  moral 
and  positive  precepts,  which  degrades  the 
Fourth  Commandment  from  its  apparent 
equality  with  the  other  commandments  of 
the  Decaloinie  to  a  level  with  the  cere- 
monial  statutes  which  regulated  the 
modes  of  Jewish  worship. 

To  make  the  meaning  of  the  quotations 
we  have  given  above,  and  of  our  answers, 
as  clear  as  possible,  we  must  try  to  attach 
tolerably  exact  conceptions  to  the  words 
moral  and  positive^  which  have  originated 
the  controversy.  We  first  quote  a  de- 
scription of  their  respective  meanings 
from  Dr.  Whately,  and  then  a  definition 
of  them  from  Bishop  Horsley. 

"  The  distinction  between  moral  (i.e.,  natural) 
precepts  and  positive  precepts  is  too  well  estab- 
lished and  too  convenient  to  be  lightly  departed 
from.  It  is,  indeed,  morally  right  to  obey  the 
just  commands  of  a  lawful  superior,  even  in 
matters  originally  indifferent;  but  still  we 
should  distinguish  these  from  things  not  ori- 
ginally indifferent.  A  Jew  was  bound,  for 
instance,  both  to  honor  his  parents,  and  also  to 
worship  at  Jerusalem ;  but  the  former  wts  com- 
manded  because  it  was  right;  and  the  latter 
was  right  because  it  was  commanded." — 
Whatsly's  Essays^  Fourth  Edition,  p.  208. 

'*  Under  the  name  of  positive  institutions  we 
comprehend  all  those  impositions  and  restraints 
which,  not  being  suggested  to  any  man  by  his 
conscience,  and  having  no  necessary  and  na- 
tural connection  with  the  dictates  of  that  in- 
ternal monitor,  seem  to  have  no  importance 
but  what  they  derive  from  the  will  of  a  supe- 
rior who  prescribes  them." — Horsley^s  Sermons, 

TVe  present  the  following  four  con- 
siderations, which  have  been  overlooked 
even  bv  such  a  candid  thinker  as  Dr. 
Whately,  and  which  we  respectfully  com- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  his  more 
reckless  followers. 

1.  This  distinction  between  moral  and 
positive  ])reeepts  is  one  that  finds  no  place 
m  the  Bible.  In  the  Old  Testament,  we 
recognize  a  broad  line  of  demarkation  se- 
parating the  Decalogue  from  all  the 
other  ceremonial  and   civil  statutes  that 


compose  the  Mosaic  code.  But  no  Jew, 
on  reading  the  Ten  Commandments, 
would  ever  dream  of  dividing  and  classi- 
fying them  into  two  species,  as  being  in- 
trinsically different,  or  resting  their  au- 
thority on  specifically  different  grounds. 
For  purposes  of  philosophy,  the  distinction 
may  be  valuable,  but  the  Bible  does  not 
acknowledge  it ;  and  whether  true  or  not, 
here  are  the  Ten  Commandments,  pro- 
nounced with  the  same  solemnity,  begirt 
with  the  same  authority^claiming  precise- 
ly the  same  obedience.  No  elective 
fancy  or  philosophy  of  man  can  be  al- 
lowed  to  mutilate  or  diminbh  what  God, 
for  some  great  purpose,  has  combined  in 
such  mysterious  perfection.  It  is  another 
matter,  if  we  say  that  the  entire  Mosaic 
law  has  been  repealed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  another  law  substituted.  But 
let  it  be  understood,  that  in  the  Deca- 
logue the  law  of  the  Sabbath  has  the 
same  worth  as  the  other  nine ;  though  it 
may  suit  our  philosophy  to  say  it  is  a  posi- 
tive precept,  while  the  others  are  moral. 
2.  The  distinction  referred  to  may  be 
well  established  in  Dr.  Whately*8  estima- 
tion, but  nevertheless  is  open  to  grave 
suspicions.  If  only  natural  precepts  are 
moral,  t.e.,  only  those  which  are  at  once 
approved  by  our  natural  conscience,  then 
Dr.  Whately  will  have  to  shift  some 
other  of  the  nine  precepts  of  the  Deca- 
logue into  the  same  class  as  the  Fourth. 
In  fact,  while  we  uphold  with  Dr. 
Whately  the  theory  of  a  natural  con- 
science, he  has  forgotten  the  strange 
aberrations  and  contradictions  of  the 
moral  sense,  which  history  or  daily  life 
may  teach  him.  The  Eighth  Command- 
ment would  be  purely  positive  to  the 
Spartan,  who  gloried  in  the  dexterity  of 
his  theft.  To  him  the  law  would  only  be 
right  because  it  was  commanded.  So  to 
the  idolatrous  Jews  the  Second  Command- 
ment, which  he  considers  moral,  would  be 
a  positive  precept,  and  would  be  obeyed 
under  the  constraint  of  the  Divine 
sanction,  and  not  from  its  inherent  recti- 
tude, which  they  must  be  educated  to 
perceive.  So  we  consider  a  Christian  is 
Dound  to  obev  the  laws  of  his  Divine 
Master,  even  if  there  be  some  whose  pur- 
pose or  justness  he  cannot  comprehend, 
obeying  them  as  positive  precepts,  till 
they  shall  be  revealed  as  moral.  In  &ct, 
it  is  starting  at  the  wrong  end  to  imagine 
that  God  ever  gives  His  commands  with 
reference  to  the  natural  principles  of  mo- 
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rality  as  acknowledged  among  men,  or  al- 
lows their  authority  to  rest  upon  such  a 
treacherous  foundation.  Our  moral  na- 
ture has  been  derived  from  his  own,  but 
it  has  been  vitiated  and  distorted  by  sin. 
Our  moral  principles,  therefore,  are  often 
erroneous ;  and  in  order  that  they  be  cor- 
rected, there  must  be  the  application  of  a 
positive  invariable  law,  which  is  not  con- 
formed to  our  notions,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  are  wrong,  while  it  is  right. 
God's  law  has  reference  to  the  natural 
principles  of  morality,  as  they  are  found 
m  their  only  incorrupt  source — His  own 
moral  nature — ^and  not  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  depraved  nature  of  man. 
Considering  the  purpose  of  Revelation  to 
be  the  enlightenment  of  conscience,  it  is 
rather  amusing  to  call  only  those  precepts 
moral  with  which  it  is  already  agreed ;  as 
though  the  others  were  less  righteous 
which  had  not  its  imenlightcned  sanction. 
3.  We  conceive  that  Dr.  Whately  gives 
a  very  erroneous  and  derogatory  view  of 
God's  revelation,  when  he  speaks  of  some 
things  in  it  as  originally  indifferent,  or 
which  are  right  only  because  they  are 
commanded.  There  is  no  precept  in  the 
whole  Bible  but  is  right  in  itself,  absolutely 
necessary,  corresponding  with  the  fitness 
of  things,  and  as  truly  moral  as  any  other. 
Our  statement  is  as  sweeping  as  wo  can 
make  it,  to  show  our  abhorrence  and  con- 
demnation of  the  opinions  we  are  prepared 
to  confute.  We  do  not  say  that  the  adapt- 
ation, necessity,  and  rectitude  of  all  God's 
precepts  are  equally  manifest  in  every  in- 
stance ;  but,  believing  in  the  perfect  holi- 
ness of  God,  we  know  they  must  have 
these  moral  qualities.  God  is  not  a  cap- 
ricious ruler,  whose  laws  are  aimless,  fan- 
tastic, and  worthless.  They  are  all  stamped 
with  the  marks  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and 
are  the  exponents  of  an  eteraal  inflexible 
plan.  Concerning  every  one  of  them  we 
may  say,  that  they  are  commanded  be- 
cause they  are  right,  and  are  not  right  be- 
cause they  arc  commanded.  The  will  of 
God  is  the  foundation  of  morality,  only 
because  His  will  is  the  expression  of  His 
perfect  character.  Thus  morality  is  in- 
variable, essential,  and  eternal.  The  found- 
ation of  morality  is  found  in  the  "  moral 
nature  "  of  God,  the  elements  of  which 
are  mysteriously  imparted  to  our  spirits ; 
for  we  are  made  in  His  image.  Hence 
the  will  of  God  commands  only  what  is 
intrinsically  right,  because  it  is  swayed  bv 
the  eternal  principles  of  morality  which 


subsist  in  the  Divine  Nature.  Hence 
morality  is  tested  by  the  "fitness  of 
things ;"  for  all  of  them  are  ordered  and 
sustained  by  Him  who  only  doeth  right- 
eously. We  are  capable  of  recognizing 
and  practicing  morality,  because  God  has 
communicated  His  moral  nature  to  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  philosophical  maxim,  which 
is  happily  expressed  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  it  is  only  through  the 
"  analogy  of  the  human  with  the  Divine 
Nature  that  we  are  percipient  and  recipi- 
ent of  Divinity." 

To  take  the  example  which  Dr.  Whately 
has  employed  to  illustrate  his  views  :  the 
law  that  commanded  the  Jew  to  worship 
at  Jerusalem,  was  as  moral  as  that  which 
commanded  him  to  honor  his  parents.  It 
was  not  a  whim  which  dictated  the  former 
law  any  more  than  the  latter.  There  was 
a  wise  purpose  of  God,  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
the  fitness  of  things  in  the  former,  as 
well  as  the  latter.  The  conscience  im- 
mediately adopts  and  sanctions  the  latter 
as  right,  according  to  the  innate  principles 
of  moral  judgment  derived  from  our  Cre- 
ator, {The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  understanding)  because  we  see  its 
necessary  connection  with  the  constitution 
and  welthre  of  society.  Now  we  may  not 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  reasons  which 
render  the  former  law  as  necessary  to  the 
design  of  God  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind ;  and  yet  they  do  exist,  and  conse- 
crate man's  obedience  to  that  law  as  a 
moral  action.  Sympathetic  union  among 
Israelites,  their  isolation  from  other  na- 
tions, their  tenacious  adherence  to  the 
spiritual  doctrine  and  worship  of  their  fore- 
fathers, their  public  recognition  of  Jeho- 
vah, the  only  God,  and  the  offering  con- 
tinually of  sacrifice,  were  objects  as  essen- 
tial for  the  good  of  mankind  as  the  sim- 
ple duty  of  filial  obedience.  And  if  a  Jew 
was  able  to  apprehend  these  great  moral 
ends,  his  conscience  would  approve  and 
dictate  his  visits  to  Jerusalem  as  certainly 
as  it  sanctioned  his  veneration  toward  his 
parents.  The  absolute  test^  though  not 
the  foundation  of  morality,  lies  in  the  "fit- 
ness of  things ;"  and,  tried  by  that  test, 
every  part  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  a 
moral,  and  not  a  positive  institution.  It  was 
all  enjoined  because  it  was  right;  and  when 
the  purposes  which  it  was  appointed  to  an- 
swer were  completed, when,  in  fact,  it  ceased 
to  be  fit  and  necessary^  then  it  ceased  to 
be  rights  and  God  commanded  it  to  cease 
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— just  as  in  heaven  the  Fifth  Command- 
ment will  no  longer  be  enforced,  though 
surely  it  is  moral. 

4.  The  only  philosophical  distinction 
which  can  be  made  between  the  Divine 
Commandments  consists  in  the  greater 
or  less  directness  and  apparency  of  the 
moral  reasons  which '  evidence  their  fit- 
ness to  our  conscience,  and  their  univer- 
sal or  limited  application.  We  are  con- 
tent to  accept  the  terms  "moral"  and 
"  positive  "  as  denoting  two  classes,  which 
are  thus  respectively  marked  or  differenti- 
ated ;  also  to  apply  the  term  "  positive  " 
to  the  ceremonial  and  judicial  ordinances 
of  Judaism,  as  contrasted  in  these  respects 
with  the  moral  law.  Xow  the  question 
arises :  Is  the  Sabbath  on  either  of  these 
grounds  a  positive  institution  ?  and  does 
this  name  separate  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment from  the  others,  and  infuse  into 
it,  as  it  were,  a  different  nature?  We 
trow  not.  It  is  found  in  the  very  midst 
of  commandments  which  are  confessed 
by  all  parties  to  be  purely  moral.  The 
arrangement  and  proper  expenditure  of 
our  time  is  a  moral  duty  of  the  highest 
moment ;  as  essential  as  the  watching  of 
our  lips,  that  they  do  not  blaspheme ;  or 
the  watching  of  our  hands,  that  they  do 
not  steal.  If  time  be  required  to  brine 
the  facts  of  the  unseen  world  closely  and 
\'ividly  before  the  mind,  and  to  cultivate, 
by  meditation  and  prayer,  spiritual  affec- 
tions within  the  soul,  or  if  time  be  required 
for  social  worship  to  our  Father  in  heaven, 
then  the  express  injunction  that  such  time 
be  devoted  by  all  men  to  these  supreme 
and  sacred  offices  can  not  be  termed  a 
positive  precept.  It  is  essentially  a  moral 
precept,  obedience  to  which  is  proved  to 
be  the  verv  groundwork  of  all  earnest  en- 
deavors after  a  spiritual  life. 

And  now  we  are  at  the  very  core  of  our 
controversy,  in  the  very  center  of  the 
champ  de  bataille.  If  our  lance  splinter 
not  in  the  charge,  it  must  ring  fatally 
against  the  prelate's  shield.  The  great 
objection  offered  to  the  moral  nature  of 
tins  law  is,  that  God  has  specified  the  par- 
ticular time,  its  length,  and  the  order  of 
its  recurrence,  for  such  religious  duties 
and  phy  sical  rest.  Vaguely  to  enjoin  these 
duties  themselves  would  be  a  moral  pre- 
cept ;  but  though  they  manifestly  require 
time,  to  appoint  a  certain  definite  time 
for  their  exercise  was  a  positive  enactment. 
We  deny  it  according  to  any  sense  of  the 
word  "positive"  that  we  can  discover; 


but,  if  others  retain  the  word,  it  matters 
not.  The  appointment  of  a  fixed  time  for 
such  services  was  as  right  and  necessary,  and 
therefore  as  moraly  as  the  mere  injunction 
of  the  services  themselves.  The  great 
fallacy  of  all  the  reasoning  on  this  subject 
lies  in  imagining  that  it  is  derogatory  to 
God  and  to  man,  and  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  a  spiritual  religion,  that  there  should 
be  any  definite  commandments  affecting 
the  external  life  of  man,  and  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  character  of  his  words  and 
deeds,  his  relationships  to  his  fellow-men, 
or  the  employment  of  his  time .  This  is 
the  meaning  of  such  language  as  we  have 
quoted  from  Dr.  Whately :  "  Instead  of 
precise  rules,  Christianity  furnishes  sub- 
lime principles  of  conduct ;"  or  again, 
"  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  laid  down 
no  set  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  Christ- 
ian ;  they  laid  down  Christian  principles ; 
they  sought  to  implant  Christian  disposi- 
tions." But  other  writers,  less  cautious 
than  Dr.  Whately,  proclaim  the  vital  dif- 
fereiice  between  Christianity  and  Judaism 
to  be,  that  the  former  lays  no  restraint  on 
the  outer  life,  but  so  informs  the  spirit  that 
its  natural  expressions  will  always  be 
right.  Now  we  believe  that  it  does  the 
latter ;  but  we  also  believe  that,  like  Ju- 
daism, it  has  an  external  standard  by 
which  the  outer  life  may  be  tried,  so  that 
it  may  be  known  whether  these  manifest- 
ations are  right  or  no. 

For  example,  Christ  not  only  has  com- 
manded us  to  cherish  reverent  and  trust- 
ful feelings  toward  God,  but  He  has  com- 
manded us  not  to  swear,  and  has  even 
specified  particular  oaths  which  no  Christ- 
ian is  to  utter.  He  has  commanded  us 
not  to  cherish  malice  or  wrath  against  our 
brother ;  but  He  did  not  abrogate  that 
old  law,  Thou  shcdt  not  kill^  when  He  so 
explained  it. 

It  is  quite  true  that  He  did  not  apply 
His  principles  to  all  the  details  of  human 
life,  and  so  has  wisely  given  occasion  for 
the  independent  but  responsible  submission 
of  our  conduct  to  the  general  principles 
which  Ho  enforced ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  are  several  institutions  which 
can  in  no  wise  be  named  principles  or  dis- 
positions of  the  soul,  but  positive,  rigor- 
ous, defined  ordinances,  wmch  are  so  in- 
dispensable to  the  existence  of  society,  and 
the  moral  welfare  of  mankind,  that  God, 
we  believe,  established  them  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  has  incorporated  them  in 
every  revelation  whidi  Ue  has  given,  both 
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in  Jadaism  and  Christianity.  We  were 
careful  to  speak  both  of  truths  and  insti- 
tutions as  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
first  spiritual  civilization  of  the  earth 
through  Judaism  to  Christendom.  And 
now  we  illustrate  our  meaning.  The  Se- 
venth Commandment  of  the  Decalogue, 
and  also  the  Fifth,  imply  the  Divine  ongin 
of  the  institution  of  marriage ;  the  Sixth, 
of  the  institution  of  property.  Now  these 
three  Commandments  are  still  continued 
in  the  Christian  system,  and  no  one  has 
disputed  their  claim  as  not  being  moral ; 
but  we  are  prepared  to  place  these  three 
institutions  together — the  institution  of 
nwrriage,  of  property,  and  of  the  Sabbath 
— and  to  prove  that  they  stand  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground  in  the  Decalogue. 
No  revelation  gives  the/acf  of  Divine  in- 
stitution, save  m  the  case  of  the  Sabbath ; 
but  assuming  this  in  the  one  Command- 
ment, we  are  told  to  honor  the  Sabbath ; 
in  the  other,  to  honor  property ;  and  the 
other,  to  honor  marriage. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  commandments  and 
all  dispositions,  even  the  sublimest  princi- 
ples ot  conduct,  must  have  regard  to  cer- 
tain fixed  relationships  or  arrangements  in 
a  man's  outer  life  and  social  connections. 
If  God  speaks  to  man  at  all,  it  must  be  in 
reference  to  the  necessary  conditions  of 
human  life ;  and  such  we  find  to  be  the 
actual  fact.  We  have  often  thought  that 
the  word  **  moral,"  though  without  such 
a  definition  being  given  to  it,  was  exclu- 
sively applied  by  writers  ol  Dr.  Whately's 
school  to  precepts  enjoining  spiritual  affec- 
tions, in  contradistinction  from  those  which 
forbade  or  enjoined  any  specific  action ; 
and,  if  so,  the  Fourth  Commandment  must 
be  included  among  the  moral  precepts ; 
for  it  commands  a  certain  affectioij  of  the 
mind  toward  the  Sabbath  day ;  while  the 
Commandments,  Do  not  steals  and  Do  not 
commit  adultery^  are  positive  precepts,  be- 
cause they  forbid  particular  actions.  It 
may  be  replied,  that  the  institutions  of 
marriage  and  of  property  are  moral,  be- 
cause they  commend  themselves  immedi- 
ately to  the  conscience  ;  but  this  is  noto- 
riously incorrect.  When  men  have  been 
educated  under  these  institutions  to  learn 
their  advantages  and  the  dependence  of 
social  happiness  upon  them,  their  con- 
sciences ao  readily  accept  them  as  just 
wid  necessary,  and  so  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  God  ;  but  the  lives  of  savages, 
and  the  writings  of  pseudo-philosophers, 
will  show  that  the  uneducated  conscience 
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has  no  such  perception  of  their  moral  in- 
cumbency. In  like  manner,  the  uneducated 
conscience  has  no  apprehension  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  holy  Sabbath  ;  but  not  thence 
can  it  be  shown  to  have  worth  merely  be- 
cause of  its  Author's  command. 

The  conscience  becomes  enlightened  to 
prize  its  privileges,  and  to  discern  its  ab- 
solute necessity  for  spiritual  and  bodily 
health,  under  the  circumstances  of  our 
present  life.  The  tnith  is  simply  this,  that 
while  there  are  a  few  precepts  for  com- 
pendious import,  which  regulate  our  affec- 
tions toward  God  and  our  fellow-men, 
the  rectitude  of  which  is  soon  discovered 
by  the  conscience,  especially  if  we  strive 
to  realize  them  ;  so  there  are  a  few  insti- 
tutions of  paramount  importance  to  man 
in  his  individual  and  social  relations,  which 
commend  themselves  to  the  enlightened 
conscience,  but  which  God  has  promul- 
gated with  all  the  dread  sanction  of  His 
name,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  terrors 
of  His  law,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
always  honored  by  men,  on  a  ground  apart 
altogether  from  the  variable  moral  judg- 
ments which  they  may  form  concerning 
them.  Thus  God  encircles  and  shelters 
with  His  authority  those  ordinances, 
whether  of  the  inner  or  outer  life,  which 
are  the  safeguards  of  men's  holiness  and 
peace.  We  must  protest  against  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Whately,  where  he  observes, 
"  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  observance  of 
one  day  in  seven,  rather  than  one  in  six, 
or  one  in  eight  or  ten,  must  be,  indepen- 
dently of  any  positive  ordinance,  a  matter 
of  indifference."  We  are  astounded  to 
think  of  these  words  coming  from  our 
great  logician.  How  dare  he  say  that 
any  thing  God  has  done  is  in  itself  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  ?  In  the  first  place,  he 
knows  not  the  many -reasons  which  God 
may  know  for  choosing  one  day  in  seven. 
To  say  there  .%re  none,  is  sheer  blasphemy. 
To  affirm  that  there  are  and  must  be  such, 
is  sober  and  consistent  theology.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  any  laborer  may  in- 
form him  that  there  is  a  mighty  diffeionce 
between  a  tenth-day  and  a  seventh-day 
Sabbath.  How  much  more  a  Christian 
man,  who  is  cumbered  with  many  cares, 
and  who  longs  for  the  returning  Sabbath, 
in  which  to  sit  at  his  Master's  feet  and 
have  rest !  In  this,  as  in  the  other  rea- 
soning of  Dr.  Whately  on  this  subject, 
we  may  now  venture  to  say,  there  is  a 
superficiality,  a  want  of  patient  and 
thorough  induction  in  laying  down   his 
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premises,  which  we  exceedingly  deplore, 
since  his  name  gives  extrinsic  merit  to 
every  opinion  he  proAounces,  however 
indifferent  it  may  be  in  itself.  For  it 
holds  not  true  of  this  learned  prelate,  as 
it  must  do  of  the  Divine  Being,  that  ex- 
ternal authority  guarantees,  moreover,  a 
profound  moral  fitness. 

On  every  ground,  therefore,  we  have 
disproved  the  distinction  which  is  now 
cunningly  inserted  between  the  Fourth 
and  the  other  Commandments  of  the 
Decalogue ;  for  all  of  them  wear  the  same 
complexion,  and  rest  upon  the  same  in- 
violable basis.  The  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  indeed  entitled  to  the  central 
place  which  it  holds  ui  the  moral  law ;  for 
it  clasps  within  its  embrace  the  duties  we 
owe  to  God,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  fel- 
low-men. 

The  spirit  of  the  First  and  of  the  Second 
great  Commandments  rest  above  it,  as 
the  cherubim  above  the  mercy-seat,  bear- 
ing up  the  shekinah  of  the  Lord.  The 
seventh  day  is  the  Lord's  day,  which  He 
has  allowed  and  blessed  for  man.  In 
observing  it,  we  renew  and  realize  the 
angelic  song,  Olory  to  God  in  the  highest^ 
and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward 
men, 

III.  We  pass  to  the  next  stage  of  this 
inquiry.  JDoes  the  fidJUlment  of  the 
Mosaic  law  confirm  or  abrogate  the  Sab- 
bath ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
not  detain  us  long. 

We  have  proved  the  pre-Mosaic  exist- 
ence of  the  Sabbath ;  we  have  also 
proved  the  unity  of  the  Decalogue,  and 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  who 
says,  We  know  that  th^  law  is  spiritual/ 
but  I  am  carnaly  sold  under  sin.  It  can 
be  allowed  to  no  one  to  dismember  the 
moral  law  of  Moses;  so  that  whatever 
arguments  goto  invalidate  its  authority  in 
the  Christian  economy,  affect  every  sin- 
gle Commandment  which  it  contains.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  specific  title,  "  the 
law,"  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  in 
two  significations ;  namely,  either  to  the 
entire  Mosaic  code,  including  judicial, 
ceremonial,  and  civil  statutes ;  or  to  the 
moral  law,  which  was  always  distinmiished 
from  the  system  in  which  it  is  enshrined. 
Now  the  question  we  have  propounded 
resolves  itself  into  the  following:  BLas 
the  moral  law  been  disowned  or  abolished 
by  Jesus  Christ,  or  is  it  still  the  law  of 
His  Church?  We  have  prepared  the 
way  for  our  answer  by  our  remarks  on 


the  method  of  Divine  revelation,  in  which 
we  asserted  our  belief  that  the  Decalogue 
was  the  great  summary  of  moral  precept, 
displaying  the  character  of  God,  and 
showing  the  way  of  life  to  man,  which  the 
whole  Jewish  economy  was  framed  to 
preserve.  The  very  mode  of  its  preserv- 
ation involved  its  limitation  and  partial 
obscuration,  since  its  wide  spiritual  laws 
were  contracted  to  the  possibilities  of 
legal  jurisdiction;  and  attention  was  of 
necessity  directed  more  to  the  external 
actions  to  which  these  laws  applied,  than 
to  the  spirit  they  were  intendea  to  foster. 
Jesus  Christ  took  away  that  external 
structure  which  darkened  and  confined 
these  spiritual  and  indestructible  laws  of 
morality,  and  disclosed  before  the  world 
the  brightness  and  majesty  of  their  spi- 
ritual meaning.  The  national  polity,  all 
legislative  enactments,  all  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, were  broken  down ;  and  these  Ten 
Commandments,  clothed  in  their  spiritual 
light  and  Divine  authority,  were  presented 
for  the  voluntary  homage  of  mankind. 
We  now  briefly  adduce  the  leading  proo& 
that  "  the  law"  was  not  abrogated,  but 
establbhed  in  the  plenitude  of  spirituid 
power,  by  Christ. 

The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  is  most  ex- 
plicit on  the  pomt :  (1.)  In  those  passages 
where  he  shows  that  "  the  law" — ^meamng 
the  moral  law — contains  the  principles 
universally  and  perpetually  obligatory  of 
moral  rectitude,  from  the  fact  that  Grentile 
nations  were  led  by  nature  to  do  many  of 
the  things  contained  in  the  law,  their  con- 
sciences bearing  witness.  (2.)  In  those 
passages  where  He  explains  the  purposes 
of  the  law  in  relation  to  salvation  through 
Christ,  inasmueh*  as  it  sets  clearly  and 
inevitably  before  the  mind  duties  which 
have  been  violated ;  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  evade  the  conviction  of  sin,  as 
would  easily  be  done  if  there  were  not 
that  unchangeable  standard  of  law,  to 
expose  the  sophistry  and  wickedness  of 
all  attempts  at  such  evasion.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  expression,  'Uhe 
law,"  as  it  occurs  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Galatians,  means  the 
moral  law ;  and  those  Epistles  will  become 
mere  jargon  on  the  supposition  that 
Christianity  has  abolished  that  law.  He 
is  writing  to  Qentiles  as  well  as  to  Jews ; 
and  to  them  he  says :  **  By  the  deeds  of 
the  law  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified : 
The  law  entered  that  the  ofiSsnse  might 
abound :  The  law  was  the  sohool^naster 
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to  bring  us  to  Christ :  for  the  Scripture, 
by  the  law,  concludes  us  under  sin :  that 
is,  works  the  conviction  of  sin  in  us,  and 
reveals  the  condemnation  which  we  have 
incurred,  in  order  to  bring  us  in  penitence 
and  with  earnest  crying  to  Jesus  Christ 
for  mercy."  As  Calvin  has  expressed  it, 
"  Men,  indeed,  before  the  law,  were  ship- 
wrecked, but  yet,  buoyed  up  on  some 
spar  or  cord,  they  fancied  their  journey 
was  prosperous  even  amid  their  destruc- 
tion ;  but  by  the  law  they  were  jplunged 
under  the  surface  of  the  abyss,  m  order 
that  the  deliverance  wrought  by  Christ 
might  be  more  manifest  and  glorious." 
Now  we  all  needed  to  have  this  convic- 
don  of  the  reality,  enormity,  and  con- 
demnation of  sin  awakened  in  us,  ere  we 
were  willing  to  accept  a  free  acquittal 
from  our  guilt,  and  to  receive  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  regenerate  our  depraved  nature. 
And  the  Apostle  says,  "  the  law^" — not  a 
new  law,  but  "  the  law" — ^has  been  given, 
and  remains,  to  lead  us  to  Christ,  by  ex- 
posing our  iniquity  and  helplessness.  (8.) 
In  those  passages'  where  he  proclaims  the 
perfectness  of  "the  law,"  and  declares 
that  the  Gospel  has  come  to  enable  us  to 
fulfill  its  holy  commandments.  We  can 
not  comprehend  the  conclusion  which  Dr. 
Whately  has  drawn  from  Romans  7  :  6, 
which  asserts  the  very  opposite  of  his  in- 
ference. "Now  we  are  delivered  from 
the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were 
held ;"  or,  rather,  "  being  dead  while  we 
were  held  in  it."  This  refers  to  the  bond- 
age which  a  spiritual  law  was  felt  to  be, 
while  there  was  no  life  in  the  soul.  From 
such  bondage  we  are  now  freed,  not  by 
the  abrogation  of  the  law,  but  by  the  in- 
spiration of  a  new  life,  which  nas  con- 
verted that  law,  once  felt  to  be  the  law  of 
sin  and  death,  into  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life ;  so  that  (the  very  next  words  of 
the  verse)  we^  or  "in  order  that  we," 
"  should  serve  it  in  newness  of  spirit,  and 
not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter." 

Dr.  Whately  says,  this  verse  "  seems  to 
imply  the  entire  abolition  of  the  moral 
law  by  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel ;" 
and  yet  it  assures  us  that  we  are  to  "  serve 
it  in  newness  of  life."  The  true  relation 
of  the  law  to  Christ  is  presented  to  us  in 
Romans  8  :  3, 4,  which  condenses,  in  brief 
and  striking  language,  the  entire  teaching 
of  Paul  on  the  liberty  of  the  new  life. 
**  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that 
it  was  weak  (not  in  itself)  through  the 
flesh,  God  sending  His  own  Son,  m  the 


likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  con- 
demned (not  the  Law,  but)  sin  in  the 
flesh :  in  order  that  the  righteousness  of 
THE  LAW  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit." 
So  Christ  not  only  magnified  the  law 
Himself,  and  made  it  honorable,  but  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  He  enables  us  to  do  the 
same. 

But  the  most  prominent  and  decisive 
evidence  on  the  point  occurs  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  which  is  intended  to 
be  a  complete  exposition  of  the  spirit  and 
method  of  Gospel  morality.  After  a  few 
sublime  and  soul-quickening  words,  the 
Divine  Teacher  dissipates  all  doubt  upon 
the  question  we  are  now  discussing.  His 
words  deserve  minutest  study.  The  first 
sentence  assures  us  that  His  economy 
would  be  the  completion  of  whatever  was 
contained  in  the  law  or  the  Prophets; 
that  is,  in  the  Old-Testament  economy: 
for  the  words,  "the  law  and  the  Prophets," 
usually  denote  all  the  Old-Testament 
writings.  Then  His  mind  passes  to  the 
moral  law,  which  is  the  kernel  and  sub- 
stance, as  it  were,  of  that  economy  ;  and 
He  says,  "  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till 
heaven  or  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  not  pass  from  the  law,  till  all 
things  shall  have  been."  (eo)^  av  navra 
yivrjTcu,  a  phrase  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  former,  till  heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass.)  "  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break 
one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them, 
the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  It  is  manifest  to 
the  reader  that  Christ  here  refers  to  the 
commandments  of  the  moral  law,  both 
from  the  word  employed,  ivrokcjv,  com- 
monly used  in  speaking  of  them,  (see 
Matt.  19  :  17 ;  22  :  36 ;  Rom.  7  :  8  and 
1  Cor.  7  :  19,)  and  from  His  immediately 
proceeding  to  illustrate  His  meaning  from 
certain  of  its  precepts,  showing  their 
spirituality,  comprehensiveness,  and  per- 
fection. How,  then,  can  a  moral  law  be 
fulfilled  by  being  abrogated  ?  Types  are 
fulfilled  in  the  facts  they  prefigure ;  pro- 
phecies are  ended  in  their  realization. 
The  national  polity  and  ceremonial  wor- 
ship were  destroyed  when  their  object  was 
accomplished,  and  the  fullness  of  the  spirit 
descended  upon  Christ  and  His  Church. 
But  how  can  this  law  be  fulfilled,  save  as 
Christ  has  actually  fulfilled  it,  by  reveal- 
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ing  it  in  its  transcendent  spiritual  com- 
pleteness, Doiakinff  it  by  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  ;  and  the  unspeakable  honor 
He  has  conferred  on  it,  in  that  '^  He  was 
made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law  ?"  Never  would  the 
Lord  have  thus  set  about  a  prolonged  ex- 
position of  a  law  which  He  purposed  to 
repeal.  The  spirituality  of  the  law  had 
been  obscured  by  the  Jewish  people. 
Before,  therefore,  He  set  it  up  as  the 
universal  law  of  the  Church,  He  purged 
it  of  the  grosser  elements  that  were 
mingled  with  it.  He  tore  away  the  false 
carnal  interpretations  that  had  dimmed 
its  meaning,  and  so  revealed  it  as  the 
entire  will  of  God,  holy,  just,  and  good. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remembrance,  that 
He  lived  in  obedience  to  that  law ;  that 
the  perfection  of  human  character  which 
we  worship  in  Him  was  formed  under  its 
influences;  that  He  repeatedly  gave  as 
the  epitome  of  His  own  moral  teaching 
those  two  great  laws  which  are  expanded 
into  the  "^Msn  Commandments ;  that  He 
suffered  under  the  penalty  of  the  law; 
and  that  in  all  things  He  ^^  magnified  the 
law  and  made  it  honorable."  Such  is  the 
accumulative  evidence  which  leads  us  to 
our  assured  belief  that  the  Decalogue  of 
Moses  is  still  the  moral  law,  binding  upon 
the  consciences  of  men  universally.  Christ 
has  not  abolished  it,  but  has  exalted  it  to 
this  supremacy.  If  so,  then  the  Fourth 
Commandment  yet  remains  as  valid  as 
when  pronounced  on  Sinai.  We  may  not 
put  asunder  what  God  has  joined  together; 
and  if  Christ  and  His  Apostles  teach  us 
that  the  *'  law,"  meaning  the  moral  law,  re- 
mains in  force,  we  dare  not  repudiate  one 
of  its  most  prominent  precepts  as  excep- 
tionalj  while  we  accept  the  rest. 

We  have  now  tracked  the  history  of 
the  Sabbath.  It  was  the  "  couch  of  Time, 
care's  balm  and  bay,"  for  the  earliest  fami- 
lies who  sojourned  on  earth  in  the  dewy 
brightness  of  the  world's  dawn,  when  the 
sound  of  God's  voice,  and  the  glory  of 
his  awful  presence,  were  still  remembered 
among  men.  It  was  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  the  deluge  of  black  Heathen- 
ism which  overspread  the  earth,  in  the 
ark  which  God  commanded  Moses  to 
make.  The  law  which  embodied  this  and 
other  hallowed  laws  and  institutions  of 
that  early  time,  was  not  thus  preserved  in 
order  to  be  exterminated  at  the  coming 
of  Christ ;  but  was  sent  forth  by  Him, 
in  the  conquering  might  of  His  Spirit,  to 


bless  the  world.  And  hence  we  argue 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  yet  remains.  The 
incrustations  of  Judaism  fall  away  like  the 
outer  scales  which  protect  the  folded  leaf- 
bud  ;  but  now  these  leaves  are  unfolded, 
they  are  for  ever  undecaying,  till  the  dis- 
pensation of  time  has  ended.  Not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  them  shall  pass  aioay,  till 
aU  things  shaU  have  been.  Whatever 
statutes,  therefore,  were  enacted  with 
legal  penalties  attached,  or  whatever  tra- 
ditional usages  Pharisaism  had  superad- 
ded to  the  original  command,  are  now 
abolished.  It  is  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, as  spoken  by  God  from  Sinai,  amid 
thunders,  bla4:kness^  darkness^  and  tem- 
pest^ as  distinct  and  aloof  from  all  l^turc 
minute  and  specific  enactments,  which 
remains  as  His  immutable  law  to  man, 
and  which  is  as  spiritual  as  any  Command- 
ment in  the  Decalogue. 

IV.  Let  us  now  note  the  fects  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  the 
Church,  especially  at  its  formation,  that 
we  may  learn  whether  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment was  in  any  way  enjoined  upon 
them,  or  observed  by  them,  as  the  other 
Commandments  were;  though  let  it  be 
remembered,  these  Commandments  are 
seldom  repeated  in  precisely  the  same 
form,  but  their  import  is  expressed  in 
other  ways,  as  if  to  lead  us  to  cherish  the 
spiritual  intentions  of  the  law  rather  than 
to  heed  its  precise  words,  to  serve  it  i?i 
newness  of  spirit^  and  not  in  the  oldness 
of  the  letter. 

1.  Christ  Himself,  the  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath, distinctly  says,  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man  ;  while  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  He  laid  down  in  His  ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  He  discarded  the 
foolish  supererogatory  duties  with  which 
tradition  had  overlaid  the  Divine  law: 
and  in  the  fact  of  proclaiming  its  world- 
wide authority,  unshackled  it  from  all 
civil  penalties  in  so  far  as  it  was  the 
law  of  His  kingdom  ;  for  His  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world, 

2.  We  find  that  one  day  in  the  week, 
a  seventh  day,  was  distinguished  in  the 
Church  as  a  day  of  preeminent  sacred- 
ness,  in  which  the  mcnibers  devoted  them- 
selves especially  to  spiritual  exercises,  and 
consequently,  so  mr  as  possible,  en- 
joyed rest.  This  distinction  appears  im- 
mediately on  the  formation  of  the  Church, 
was  universally  acknowledged  by  it,  and 
has  continued  in  it  wherever  it  has  ex- 
bted.    This  day  was  in  the  strictest  truth 
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A  Sabbath,  and  the  Fourth  Commandment 
was  completely  fulfilled  in  it.  So  tha;t 
the  Church  did  from  its  very  beginning 
obey  that  Commandment  just  as  it  did 
the  others,  and  so  has  realized  the  words 
of  Christ. 

While  the  seventh  day  fulfilled  the  en- 
tire conditions  of  a  Sabbath,  such  as  we 
recognize  in  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
spiritually  interpreted  by  Christ,  it  did 
not  retain  the  ncume  of  Sabbath,  because 
it  was  needful  to  dissociate  the  Lord's  dav 
from  those  peculiar  observances  with 
which  the  Jews  honored  their  Sabbath, 
and  in  which  they  wrongly  esteemed  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  to  consist.  But 
what  we  are  anxious  to  show  is,  that  in 
that  day,  suddenly  and  strangely  hon- 
ored in  the  Church,  claiming  from  it 
miiversal  and  indisputable  authority,  the 
law  of  the  Decalogue  is  fulfilled*  It  was 
manifestly  a  "  holy"  day  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  we  can  understand  that  word ; 
for  it  was  the  day  on  which  Christians  met 
together  for  spiritual  exercises,  and  espe- 
cially commemorated  the  redemption  of 
Chnst.  Whether  it  was  a  day  of  entire 
rest  or  not,  history  does  not  mform  us  ; 
but  all  probability  tends  to  show  that  it 
most  have  been  so  with  those  Christians 
who  were  not  prevented  both  from  rest 
and  spiritual  worship  by  inquisitorial  laws 
or  servile  chains.  To  meet  together  for 
worship,  to  spend  time  privately  in  com- 
memoration of  their  great  salvation,  would 
require  a  suspension  of  their  ordinary 
employment,  and  make  the  day  a  differ- 
ent day  from  all  the  other  days  of  their 
weak.  We  can  not  imagine  that,  with 
the  fervor  of  their  religious  love,  receiv- 
ing such  exhortations  to  brotherly  love 
and  mutual  edification,  their  meetings  on 
that  day  were  brief  and  languid.  The 
only  reported  instance  shows  us  the  num- 
ber of  hours  they  spent  together,  hours 
which  sped  quickly  as  do  the  hours  of  a 
&mily  meeting.  Judging,  then,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  sweetness  of  pub- 
lic worship  to  devout  Christians,  and 
from  the  need  they  would  feel  of  spend- 
ing lonely  hours  in  self-examination,  in- 
wardly digesting  Christian  truth,  and  in 
communion  with  the  Saviour,  we  are  as- 
sured that,  if  one  day  were  set  apart  for 
such  exercises,  the  whole  day  would  be 
only  to  short,  and  those  who  covld  would 
abandon  all  other  labor  for  such  supreme 
duties  and  Divine  refreshments.  If  it 
was  a  holy  day,  it  must  of  necessity  have 


been  a  day  of  rest;  for  the  two  are  in- 
separable. There  b  abundance  of  histori- 
cal proof  that  it  was  a  holy  day,  and  this 
necessitates  exemption,  so  far  as  possible, 
from  secular  cares. 

The  Sabbath,  therefore,  remains  in  a 
more  spiritual  and  exalted  form.  We 
know  not  whether  Paul  explained  the 
change  of  the  day  to  the  Christian 
Church,  and  showed  the  frilfillment  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment  in  the  Lord's  day, 
which  was  their  Sabbath,  freed  from  the 
carnal  ordinance  of  Judaism  ;  but  the 
fact  exists.  Here,  in  the  Church,  at  its 
commencement,  and  throughout  its  his- 
tory, is  one  day  in  seven  consecrated  as 
a  holy  day,  and  therefore  a  day  of  rest.* 
Here  is  the  institution  which  God  estab- 
lished in  the  ancient  world,  and  preserved 
in  Judaism,  living  in  fresh  spiritual  vigor 
in  the  Church  at  its  very  formation,  and 
welcomed  as  one  of  its  blessed  ordi- 
nances wherever  it  is  established.  The 
other  nine  laws  of  the  Decalogue  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Church ;  now  we  see  that 
the  Fourth  has  also  been.  How  then  can 
we  say  that  the  Decalogue  is  abolished, 
when  every  one  of  its  precepts  have  been 
explained  by  Christ,  enjoined  by  His  Apos- 
tles, (though  not  in  exact  words,)  and 
perpetuated  by  His  Church  ? 

The  day,  however  has  been  changed. 
On  this  we  make  the  four  following  re- 
marks, and  close : 

1.  The  change  was,  doubtless,  author- 
ized by  Christ.  Comparing  the  immediacy 
of  the  rise  in  the  Church  of  the  custom 
of  devoting  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a- 
holy  day,  with  the  significance  and  im- 
portance thrown  around  that  day  by  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  His  appearances 
afterward,  we  feel  that  He  Himself 
crowned  that  day  with  especial  honor, 
and  made  it  the  Sabbath  of  His  Church. 

2.  It  was  ratified,  if  not  established,  by 
the  Apostles.  They  must  have  intro- 
duced and  enforced  the  custom  which  was 
everywhere  prevalent  in  the  Churches 
which  ihey  planted,  of  consecrating  the 
first  day  as  the  day  for  public  worship. 
No  other  explanation  sumoes  to  account 
for  the  unanimity  and  universality  of  the 
custonu 

3.  So  far  as  concerns  the  reflex  pur- 
poses of  the  Sabbath,  i.e.,  its  objects  as 
connected  with  the  physical  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  man,  the  change  mates  not 
the  slightest  difference.  One  day  in 
seven  is  the  stipulated  amount  of  the 
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time  which  God  has  consecrated,  and 
which  man's  experience  proves  to  be  im- 
peratively needed  by  all  who  would  live 
nealthfully  and  holily.  No  ordinance  can 
fix  for  the  entire  world  identically  the 
same  hours  which  are  to  constitute  the 
universal  Sabbath.  In  Judea  this  was 
possible,  but  not  in  Christendom,  which 
stretches  from  Britain  to  Australia.  Fui> 
ther  :  the  Fourth  Commandment,  both  in 
its  spirit  and  letter,  applies,  not  to  the 
particular  day  of  the  seven,  which 
may  be  altered  according  to  the  point 
from  which  we  enumerate  their  order, 
but  to  o?ie  day  in  the  seven :  "  Six  days 
shalt  thou  labor^  but  on  the  seventh  shalt 
thou  rest ;''  a  law  as  exactly  fulfilled  now 
in  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  in  the  Jew- 
ish. 

4.  There  were  wise  and  righteous  rea- 
sons for  the  change,  both  to  distinguish 
the  spiritual  newness  of  Christian  wor- 
ship from  the  formal,  superstitious  observ- 
ances of  Jewish  worship,  and  because 
of  the  sublimity  of  the  event  which  is 
henceforth  to  be  chieflv  remembered  and 
celebrated  upon  earth  and  in  heaven. 
The  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  God 
manifest  in  Creation  were  glorious,  and 
bow  the  spirit  in  lowly  reverence  before 
His  Majesty ;  but  now  two  attributes  of 
God — His  justice  and  mercy  —  are  re- 
vealed, as  they  only  can  subsist  in  mystic 
coexistence,  the  one  reflecting  light  upon 
the  other,  which  covers  the  spiiit  witn  a 
vaster  awe,  and  awakens  within  the  rap- 
turous melodies  of  a  new  song.  These 
attributes  blended  together  disclose  the 
holiness  of  God,  of  which  angels  in  the 
temple  above,  and  saints  in  the  temple 
below,  make  mention  continually ;  all 
hearts  swellingin  one  universal  symphony, 
Ifoly^  Holy^  Holy^  Lord  God  Almighty. 
This  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  m 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  from  &ith  to  faith  ; 
it  is  manifested  in  the  advent,  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  outshines 
with  splendor  all  revelation  of  power  and 
wisdom  which  the  books  of  nature  and 
providence  can  unfold.  Hence  the  new 
day  to  commemorate  the  new  event.  On 
the  Sabbath  morning,  angels  came  to 
earth  to  say,  the  Lord  had  risen,  and  the 
work  of  salvation  was  completed.  Mer- 
cy and  truth  are  met  together  ;  righteous- 
ness and  peace  have  embraced  each  other. 

We  have  now  brought  this  important 
argument  to  a  close.    The  reader  vnH 


remark  that  we  have  confined  our  atten- 
tion to  the  history  and  authority  of  the 
sacred  day,  leaving  the  question  of  its 
national  olwervance  unconsidered.  The 
latter  may  form  the  topic  of  a  future 
paper,  if  occasion  should  require.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  feel  that  the  main  and  most 
urgent  part  of  our  duty  is  accomplished. 
If  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  nature  and  authority  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  we  have  thereby  afforded  also 
some  intimation  of  its  claims  on  ever^ 
Christian  people.  If  we  have  proved  it 
to  be  a  Divine  institution,  conferred  upon 
our  race  at  the  beginning,  its  universal 
and  perpetual  obligation  will  necessarilv 
and  readily  be  inferred.  This  lesson  is 
for  our  rulers  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
The  Sabbath  is  good  for  man  as  man — 
for  man  socially  as  well  as  rel^ously  con- 
sidered ^  good,  by  the  law  of  Frovidence, 
for  the  inferior  and  dependent  worid,  for 
servant  as  well  as  master,  and  for  beasts 
as  well  as  servant.  We  disturb  the 
economy  of  things,  we  injure  a  dumb  and 
helpless  creature,  if  we  defraud  even  the 
beast  that  perishes  of  his  humble  share  in 
this  merciful  remission  of  the  curse. 
Again :  if  we  have  shown  this  sacred  insti- 
tution to  have  been  independent  of  the 
Jewish  economy  in  its  original,  we  may 
safely  deny  that  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
calling  and  humiliating  bonds.  We  claim 
n)r  the  Christian  Sabbath  something  better 
than  a  formal  and  Levitical  observance.  It 
is  ours  to  stand  upon  a  wider  but  a  higher 
platform  ;  to  present  a  freer  but  a  purer 
worship  ;  to  merge  a  legal  duty  in  a 
Christian  privilege.  From  all  this,  it 
would  appear  that  the  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath  in  a  Christian  land  begins  with 
the  individual  It  is  no  longer  imposed 
by  external  authority  and  enforced  by 
legal  penalties.  The  relation  of  Govern- 
ment to  this  institution  is  the  same  as  to 
the  kindred  institute  of  marriage  :  as  a 

Erime  instrument  of  social  order,  ordained 
y  the  Almighty  for  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  benefit  of  mankind,  our  rulers 
must  see  that  its  decent  observance  is 
maintained,  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  out- 
raged or  defied.  This  is  all  that  legisla- 
tion can  effect ;  and  we  deprecate  its  at- 
tempting more.  Even  amongst  Christian 
churches  and  Christian  ^mOies  nothing 
could  be  more  hurtful  than  an  effort 
to  impose  a  uniform  and  rigorous  stand- 
ard of  Sabbath-day  observance.  No 
Christian,  indeed,  can  too  futhfuUy  or  too 
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well  falfill  its  hallowed  duties;  but  let 
each  one,  at  the  same  time,  be  well  assured 
that  the  beauty  of  his  example  is  more 
persuasive  than  the  authority  of  his  frown 
or  the  weight  of  his  censure.  The  high- 
est Christian  holiness  is  consistent  only 
with  the  widest  Christian  liberty.  Let 
every  man  hefuUy  persuaded  in  his  own 
mini.    If  any  come  short  of  his  Christ- 


ian privilege,  let  us  not  irritate  by  dog- 
matic censures,  but  in  a  blameless  and 
exalted  walk  exhibit  the  advantage  of  a 
more  excellent  way.  We  can  not  set  be- 
fore our  own  eyes  too  lofty  a  standard  of 
^faith  and  practice  ;  but,  in  relation  to  our 
fellow-Christians,  the  grace  which  best 
becomes  us  is  that  which  hopeth  and  be- 
Ueveth  aU  things. 


■*^ » 
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DuBiNo  the  last  fifteen  years  astronomy 
has  -made  great  progress,  for  within  this 
period  the  planet  Neptune  has  been  dis- 
covered, thirty-six  new  asteroids  have 
been  added  to  our  system,  four  new  sar 
tellites  have  been  found,  and  a  new  ring 
observed  surrounding  the  planet  Saturn. 
A  circumstantial  and  highly  interesting 
account  of  the  progress  thus  briefly  indi- 
cated is  given  by  Professor  Loomis,  of 
New-York. 

The  motion  of  a  planet  round  the  sun 
is  performed  in  a  true  ellipse  when  the 
mutual  action  of  the  sun  and  planet  are 
the  only  forces  brought  into  action.  But 
the  real  case  is  not  thus  simple,  the  pla- 
nets are  acted  upon  by  their  neighbors, 
and  thus  deviations  from  the  elliptical 
orbits  are  produced.  In  the  case  of 
TJrsmus,  such  deviation  had  been  observed ; 
but  there  was  no  planet  or  neighboring 
mass  to  account  for  them.  They  long  re- 
mained an  enigma  in  science.  It  was 
thought  that  the  law  of  gravitation,  as  an- 
nounced by  Newton,  might  be  at  fault  in 
these  remote  regions  of  space ;  but  Bessel, 
the  celebrated  astronomer  of  Koni^sberg, 
clearly  announced  the  path  that  inquiry 
ought  to  take.  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
cordances observed,  he  says:   "Further 
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attempts  to  explain  them  must  be  based 
upon  the  endeavor  to  discover  an  orbit 
and  a  mass  for  some  unknown  planet^  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  resulting  perturba- 
tions of  Uranus  may  reconcile  the  want 
of  harmony  in  the  observations." 

A  proposal  to  compute  an  approximate 
place  for  the  hidden  planet  was  made  by 
Dr.  Hussey,  in  1834  ;  but  Professor  Airy 
regarded  such  a  task  as  hopeless.  ^^  I  am 
sure,"  he  says,  "  it  could  not  be  done  till 
the  nature  of  the  irregularity  was  well 
determined  from  several  successive  revolu- 
tions." In  1837,  Mr.  Airy  repeats  this  op- 
pinion.  "  If  these  errors  are  the  effect  of 
any  unseen  body,  it  will  be  nearly  impos- 
sible ever  to  find  out  its  place." 

No  doubt,  there  were  good  grounds  for 
such  an  opinion,  but  the  result  ought  to 
warn  us  how  we  place  a  limit  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  human  intellect.  Unde- 
terrea  by  the  opinion  of  so  high  an  au- 
thority, Mr.  Adams,  soon  after  taking  his 
Bachelor's  degree,  with  the  honor  of 
Senior  Wrangler,  at  Cambridge,  in  1843, 
attacked  the  problem.  In  September, 
1846,  he  had  obtained  the  approximate 
orbit  of  the  disturbing  planet,  and  found 
that  the  observed  discrepancies,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  could  be  accounted  for 
on  the  suppositions  which  he  had  made. 
Professor  Airy  examined  the  results,  and 
pronounced  them  extremely  satisfactory. 
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Meanwhile,  the  hunt  after  the  supposed 
planet  was  undertaken  by  Le  Verrier,  in 
Paris.  After  some  preliminary  investiga- 
tions of  great  value,  and  which  won  for 
their  author  a  place  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  he  supposes  it  probable  that  the 
distance  of  the  disturbing  planet  from 
the  sun  is  double  that  of  Uranus,  This 
supposition,  which  was  also  that  of  Adams, 
was  prompted  by  the  known  fact,  that  the 
distance  of  each  of  the  more  distant 
})lanet8  from  the  central  orb  is  about 
double  that  of  the  preceding  one.  Le 
Verrier,  therefore,  proposes  to  himself 
the  following  distinct  question:  "Are 
the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Uranus 
due  to  the  action  of  a  planet  situated  in 
the  ecliptic,  at  a  distance  from  the  sun 
double  that  of  Uranus  ?  If  so,  what  is  its 
present  place,  its  mass,  and  the  elements 
of  its  orbit  ?"  On  the  1st  of  June,  1840, 
he  announces  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions, and  assigns  a  longitude  to  tne 
planet  of  325<>,  which  only  diifered  by  one 
degree  from  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Adams, 
whose  results,  at  this  time,  were  actually 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Airy. 

Soon  aft^r  the  communication  of  Le 
VeiTier,  he  had  occasion  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a  scientific  memoir  from 
Dr.  Galle,  in  Berlin.  The  Berlin  Academy 
had  just  published  a  chart  of  the  portion 
of  the  heavens  to  which  the  hidden  planet 
had  been  assigned  ;  and  it  possessed  one 
of  the  finest  telescopes  in  Europe.  Le 
Verrier  requested  Dr.  Galle  to  examine 
the  portion  of  the  heavens  to  which  his 
results  pointed.  The  history  of  science, 
perhaps,  does  not  furnish  a  grander  ex- 
perimental test  of  reasoning  founded  on  a 
priori  considerations ;  stalling  from 
Newton's  law,  that  each  particle  of  mat- 
ter attracts  every  other  particle  with  a 
force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  the  eye  of  intellect  was 
guided  toward  the  mighty  stranger  wan- 
dering upon  the  borders  of  our  system. 
On  the  very  day  that  Le  VeiTier's  letter 
reached  Berlin,  Dr.  Galle  directed  his 
telescope  as  requested.  What  must  have 
been  the  thrill  of  delight  experienced  by 
Le  Verrier  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  result :  ^'  lYie  planet  whose  poH- 
tion  you  marked  oiU  actually  exists  P^ 
Professor  Challis,  of  Cambridge,  had  pre- 
viously twice  observed  the  planet,  bat 
had  not  reduced  his  observations.  "  Be- 
ing fidly  resolved,"  says  Professor  Loomis, 
^^  to  make  sui*e  of  the  diamond,  he  shoveled 


up  with  it  a  great  mass  of  rubbish,  and 
stored  it  away  to  examine  at  his  leisure." 

All  this  is  well  and  minutely  described 
in  the  book  before  us.  But  the  continued 
search  after  the  true  elements  of  the 
planet's  orbit  is  ahnost  as  romantic  as  its 
discovery.  From  the  slowness  of  its  an- 
gular motion,  it  would  require  long  series 
of  years  to  obtain  those  elements.  But 
was  it  not  possible  that  this  planet  might 
have  been  already  observed,  and  re- 
garded as  a  fixed  star?  Search  was 
made  in  old  observations;  thousands 
were  set  aside,  and  those  of  Lalande  alone 
were  found  to  embrace  the  particular  por- 
tion of  the  heavens  through  which  the 
planet  was  supposed  to  move.  The  stars 
were  sifted  ^'  nine  stars  were  found,  any 
one  of  which  might  answer  the  con- 
ditions. It  was  afterward  found  that 
six  of  these  had  been  proved  by  Bessel  to 
be  fixed  stars.  Three  remained ;  one  of 
these  was  considered  too  small,  the  other 
too  distant,  and  the  attention  was  fixed 
upon  a  single  star  as  the  most  probable 
representative  of  the  newly-discovered 
planet.  Two  days  aft^r  these  conclusions 
had  been  amved  at,  the  great  equatorial 
of  Washington  Observatory  was  pointed 
toward  this  star — it  was  missi$ig  I  The 
conclusion  seemed  irresistible,  that  the 
star  which  had  thus  shifted  its  position 
among  the  fixed  stars,  with  which  it  had 
been  ranked  by  Lalande,  was  the  veri- 
table planet  Neptune.  But,  strange  to 
say,  that  out  of  the  50,000  stars  of  La- 
lande, the  position  of  this  only  was  mark- 
ed doubtful;  and  the  doubt  was  finally 
found  to  be  due  to  the  disagreement  of 
two  observatories,  this  disagreement  be- 
ing exactly  what  ought  to  have  taken 
place,  on  account  of  the  motion  of  the 
planet  among  the  fixed  stars.  The  honor 
of  this  discovery  Professor  Loomis  ascribes 
to  Mr.  Sears  C.  Walker,  an  American 
astronomer. 

The  author  next  describes  the  zone  of 

Slanets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  the 
iscoverv  of  an  dghth  satellite  to  Saturn, 
the  satellites  of  Uranus,  the  new  ring  of 
Saturn.  He  gives  a  chapter  on  the  recent 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  comets; 
another  to  our  knowledge  of  fixed  stars 
and  nebuhe ;  and  concludes  with  a  chap- 
ter upon  the  progress  of  astronomy  in  the 
United  States.  The  work  is  clearly 
written— j)opuhir,  but  still  with  a  pre- 
cision which  proves  Uie  author  equal  to 
his  task." 
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Dr.  Joun90I7'8  eloBing  paper  of  the 
"  Idler  "  is  entitled,  "  Horror  of  the  Last." 
and  its  object  is  to  illmtrate  that  nataral 
fftcliDg  of  aversion  with  which  men  regard 
the  coiioltuioD  of  any  thing.  We  are  so 
constituted,  that  we  shut  every  volume, 
leave — when  for  the  last  time-— every  per- 
son, quit  everr  occupation,  and  witness 
every  end,  with  a  ugh.  Byron  truly 
says: 


"  In  leaving  evei 
And   places, 


the  most  unpleasant  people 
ne    keeps  looluog   at    the 


and  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon 

"  R^^n'd  his  freedom  with  a  sigh." 

Tliis  probably  springs  from  the  same 
principle  which  makes  us  shndder  at  the 
idea  of  annihilation,  of  which  all  ends  and 
absences  are  shadows,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  subordinate  proof  of  the  immor- 
tality  of  the  soul.  But  such  feelings  are 
greatly  intensified,  when  we  are  called  to 
contemplate  the  last  work  of  a  great  spirit 
— the  more  when  that  spirit  has  been  cut 
off  prematurely,  and  in  painful  circumstan- 
ces. It  is  with  a  mixture  of  bitterness 
and  delight  that  we  take  up  the  last  pro- 
duction of  such  a  mind ;  and  we  probably, 
ere  opening  it,  soliloquize  thus:  "The 
man  who  wrote  this  book  shall  write  no 
more;  the  hand  that  inscribed  these 
burning  words  is  now  cold  and  clammy 
in  the  dnst ;  the  mind  that  formed  these 
strong  conceptions  is  now  in  another 
sphere ;  and,  while  time  continues  to  roll 
on,  we  shall  never  hold  any  more  commun- 
ion with,  or  receive  any  more  new  light 
or  intellectual  joy  from  him.  And  how 
irresistible,  although  vain,  is  our  desire  to 
know  what  are  his  sentiments  now  on  the 
subjects  treated  in  this  volume — what  is 


•  "Tbe  Teaiini(ni7  of  the  Rocks :  or,  GeoliM;  in 
in  Beeringi  on  tbe  Ttro  neologlea,  ITatur^and 
itsToaled."  B7  Horn  MOiLBR.  Ediaburgh :  Step- 
herdftEUiot    loadon:  Uftmilloiil:  Adam^ 


I  Ms  feelings,  as  he  now,  perhaps,  Jhr  the 
■_lirM  time,  reads  his  oten  book  I  Is  it  that 
[  ijf  ivonder  how,  while  yet  on  earth,  he 
c:iriie  BO  near  the  truth,  or  is  it  that  of 
('i>i}ipaBsion3te  contempt  for  his  post  no- 
lioiisand  hisformer  self?  If  Shakspeare, 
])L'i'liaps,  the  first  half-hour  niter  entering 
utL'rnity,  became  ashamed  of  his  greatest 
pluys,  and  Milton  of  his  "Paradise  Lost," 
much  more  must  not  authors  not  quite  so 
cxti'aordinary  be  ashamed  of  the  efforts 
tht'y  made  in  their  bud  of  being,  and  over- 
look them  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  the 
man  does  the  first  scrawl  of  his  own  boy- 
ish penmanship,  or  the  first  essay  of  hi» 
boyish  composition,  discovered  unexpect- 
edly in  some  old  repository,  and  exciting 
burning  blushes,  less  on  account  of  its 
faulliness  than  because  he  once  im^ned 
it  to  have  merit?" 

Some  such  soliloquy  has  been  hamming 
tlirough  our  mlud  while  perusing  tbe  last 
i\'.ik  of  Hugh  Miller — his  posthumous 
cliild,  and  to  which  the  sad  name,  "  Ben»- 
iii,"  {the  son  of  my  sorrow^)  may  be  ap- 
lilied  with  peculiar  emphasis.  How 
slrmige  to  think  some  of  these  calm,  clear, 
[>i>»'erful,  and  eloquent  sentences  were 
iM'itten  by  a  man  insane,  by  a  h.md  which 
u'li^,  within  a  few  hours,  deliberately  to 
aiTii  a  pistol  at  his  own  heart!  This 
tliuiight  hai  brooded  on  our  mind  through 
tiiu  whole  of  our  perusal,  and  has  added 
ail  awful  interest  and  a  gloomy  charm  to 
i.'\  eiy  page. 

Apart  from  this  (in  which  all  the  read- 
L-rs  of  the  volume  must  more  or  less  par- 
ticipate,) we  doubt  if  it  will  be  thought, 
;is  ii  whole,  entirely  worthy  of  its  author's 
]")werB.  The  great  Direction  to  it,  in  a 
incTr!  ffisthetic  point  of  view,  will  be  its 
want  of  unity.  It  is  not  a  regular  work, 
Ijul.  a  series  of  lectures,  some  of  which  are 
t>iit  slenderly  connected  with  the  others, 
oi-  with  the  mMn  theme.  Apart  from 
this,  although  there  occur  many  powerful 
and  highly-wrought  passages,  the  general 
tone  of  the  writing  is  hardly  equal  to 
that  of  his  other  wo^ ;  and  those  review- 
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ers,  even  if  sincere,  are  ridiculously  wrong, 
who  class  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  " 
^vith  the  "Old  Red  Sandstone" — ^the  real 
masterpiece  of  Miller's  genius ;  or  even  in 
interest  and  variety  with  his  "  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters,"  or  his  "  First  Impressions 
of  England."  The  book,  however,  is  a 
strong,  sincere,  and  most  readable  one; 
and  the  closing  chapters  on  the  "  Fossil 
Floras  of  Scotland,"  increase  our  regret 
that  he  had  not  lived  to  finish  bis  great 
work  on  the  Geology  of  Scotland — a  work 
which  unquestionably  would  have  taken 
rank  among  Scottish  books,  in  point  of 
scientific  completeness,  with  Smith's 
*'  Wealth  of  Nations  "  and  Ly ell's  "Geolo- 
gy," and  much  excelled  both  in  eloquence 
of  style  and  poetry  of  illustration. 

So  far  as  this  work  professes  to  be  an 
exposition  of  geological  truth,  all,  proba- 
bly, will  agree  with  us  in  admiring  its  com- 
bination of  exactitude  and  elegance,  of 
force  of  conception  and  finish  of  execution, 
of  broad  panoramic  views  and  of  minute 
and  labonous  painting ;  and  only  a  small 
class  will  now-ardays  be  prepared  to  dis- 
pute his  general  conclusion  as  to  the  age 
of  the  earth,  and  the  non-universality  of 
the  deluge.  His  treatment  of  the  anti- 
geologists  will  probably  appear  in  difl^jr- 
ent  lights  from  different  points  of  view. 
Some  may  think  it  too  severe  and  sweep- 
ing; others  may  be  reminded,  consider- 
ing the  disparity  between  the  parties  he 
assails  and  their  opponent,  of 

*'  Whole  ocean  Into  tempest  toss'd, 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly." 

There  will  be  much  greater  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  his  success  in  grappling  with 
the  great  problems  in  reference  to  the 
bearing  of  geological  science  on  the  two 
theologies,  natural  and  revealed.  Yet 
this  is  the  leading  theme  of  the  book; 
and  on  its  success  m  the  treatment  of  this, 
its  reception,  if  not  with  the  biiyera,  yet 
with  the  thinkers^  of  the  age  must  de- 

Eend.  Let  us  proceed  to  inquire  bow  he 
as  met  the  common  difiiculties,  both  in 
reference  to  natural  and  to  revealed  re- 
ligion. 

With  regard  to  the  bearing  of  geology 
on  natural  religion,  we  shall  first  make  a 
few  remarks. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  we  think,  that 
geology  seems  to  increase  the  difficulties 
connected  with  natural  theology.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  view,  the  animals  were 


linked  in  their  fate  with  man ;  and  even 
though  it  were  granted  that  some  of  them 
died  before  he  fell,  yet  this  anomaly  was 
only  of  a  short  duration — not  extending, 
probably,  over  more  than  a  few  days,  or 
months  at  the  utmost.  On  the  geological 
hypothesis,  however,  the  past  history  of 
the  world,  for  incomputable  millions  of 
ages,  presents  the  aspect  of  a  wilderness 
of  death;  and  the  earth,  in  Miller's  strik- 
ing language,  becomes  "  a  ffreat  city  of 
the  dead — ^Uie  burial-place  of  all  that  ever 
lived  in  the  past — occupying  with  its  ever- 
extending  pavements  of  gravestones,  and 
its  ever-lengthening  streets  of  tombs  and 
sepulchres,  every  region  opened  up  by 
the  geologist,  and  crowded  with  dead  in- 
dividuals, dead  species,  dead  genera,  dead 
creations."  Is  thia,  man's  heart  tempts 
him  to  whisper,  a  work  worthy  of  Jeho- 
vah, or  of  Seeva,  the  Hindoo  Destroyer  ? 
Not  only  so,  but  a  vast  number  of  these 
creatures,  incapable  of  sin  as  they  all 
were,  mild  and  harmless  as  many  of  them 
were,  died  in  circumstances  of  severe  and 
long-continued  torture.  The  microscope, 
as  It  is,  shows  us  a  Waterloo  in  every 
drop  of  water :  but  the  inverted  telescope 
of  the  geologists  discovers  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  earth,  from  immemorial  time, 
frightful  contests,  massacres,  and  mutual 
destruction  raging:  the  stronger  races 
preying  on  the  weak — ^all  the  fierce  phe- 
nomena, in  short,  of  the  history  of  human 
warfare  which  we  know  springs  more  or 
less  directly  from  human  depravity,  ex- 
hibited in  these  brutal  and  irresponsible 
tribes ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  irre- 
sponsible only  serves  to  throw  the  difficul- 
ty a  step  farther  back.  There  is  another 
difficulty  connected  with  the  strange, 
abortive,  and  hideous  forms  of  many  of 
these  creatures.  We  see  even  now  ninny 
frightful  shapes,  such  as  the  lizard  tribe, 
inhabiting  tne  marshes,  whose  alleged 
friendliness  to  man  even  has  an  unnatural 
aspect,  and  reminds  you  of  the  hopeless 
love  of  the  deformed  for  the  beautiful — 
not  of  a  Titania  for  a  Bottom,  but  of  a  Bot- 
tom for  a  Titania ;  the  scorpions  lurking 
under  their  wet  stones ;  the  fro^  pollut- 
ing the  pool;  the  toads  draggmg  their 
lazy  loathsomeness  through  tne  garden- 
beds,  or  buried  alive  for  ages  in  the  tomb 
of  the  rocks,  or  lifting  up  their  red  and 
heavy  eyes  to  the  hght  which  brings 
them  undesired  resurrection;  the  spider 
sitting  in  her  sullen  solitude,  surrounded 
by  the  dried  and  ahiveriog  carcases  of 
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flies,  like  the  ghosts  of  her  victims ;  those 
forms  of  armed  ugliness,  the  crocodile  and 
the  alligator ;  the  rat,  the  furtive  and  un- 
clean child  of  darkness ;  and  the  serpent, 
with  his  singular  length  of  form, "  extend- 
ed beyond  the  proportions  of  the  other 
members  of  the  class,  by  the  mere  vege- 
tative repetitions  of  the  vertebrce,"  his 
"  want  of  fore  or  hinder  limbs,  thoracic 
or  pelvic  arches,"  blending  of  deformity 
witn  beauty,  of  cruelty  with  craft,  of 
hatred  to,  and  avoidance  of,  man — as  if  he 
had  on  some  occasion  injubed  him,  and 
was  now 

'*  Seeking  not,  so  that  he  were  not  sought, 
But,  being  met,  were  deadly.'* 

Such  creatures,  we  admit  to  be  God's 
work,  although  with  a  kind  of  shudder, 
and  although  Christians  even,  in  various 
ways  have  tried  to  evade  the  difficulty 
connected  with  their  creation — ^sometimes, 
with  Swedenborg,  by  calling  them  "  ef- 
fluxes of  hell,"  and  sometimes  by  suppos- 
ing them  made  after  the  Fall,  to  punish 
fuilty  man.  But  geology  dissipates  these 
reams,  and  shows  us  ages  in  which  rep- 
tiles more  hideous  than  any  which  now 
exist  lorded  it  over  the  world  alone; 
shows  us  a  long  and  ghastly  procession  of 
these  miscreations,  during  a  time  when 
man  was  not,  and  still  less  had  fallen,  and 
when  there  is  no  evidence  that  hell  itself 
had  been  created,  or  the  angels  left  their 
first  estate. 

From  such  strange  and  saddening  facts 
a  new  doubt  has  arisen — a  doubt  striking 
at  the  hopes,  the  spirituality,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  man.  May  not,  as  Miller  has 
it,  "  the  same  annihilation  which  overtook 
in  turn  all  the  races  of  all  the  past  one 
day  overtake  our  race  also,  and  a  time 
come  when  men  and  their  works  shall 
^  have  no  existence,  save  as  stone-pervaded 
fossils,  locked  up  in  the  rock  for  ever  ?" 
Let  us  hear  on  this  subject  the  words  of 
Tennyson,  which  Miller  quotes : 

^*Are  God  and  nature,  then,  at  strife, 
That  nature  lends  such  evil  dreams, 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life  ? 

'  So  careful  of  the  type  I*    But  no, 
From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  *  A  thousand  types  are  gone. 
I  care  for  nothing ;  all  shall  go. 
Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me : 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death, 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath. 


I  know  no  more.'    And  he  shall  be 
Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem*d  so  fiur. 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 
Who  roird  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 
And  built  him  mnes  of  fiiiitless  prayer — 
Who  trusted  God  was  Love  indeed, 
And  Love  creation^s  final  law. 
Though  nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw. 
With  ravine  shrieked  against  bis  creed — 
Who  loved,  who  suffei*d  countless  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  true,  the  just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 
Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  ? 
No  more !  a  monster,  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord,  dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tore  each  other  in  their  slime. 
Were  mellow  music  matchM  with  him, 
0  life,  as  futile  then  as  frail ! 
Oh  I  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  I 
What  hope  of  answer  and  redress 
Behind  the  vail,  behind  the  vail  I" 

This  is  doubtless  noble  poetry,  and  al- 
though Miller  thinks  "it  suggests  the 
true  reading  of  the  enigma,  the  first  im- 
pression we  receive  from  it  is,  that  of  the 
enormity  of  the  difficulty.  Suppose  that 
God's  purpose  to  man  is  the  perpetuation 
of  his  existence,  and  that  to  him  "  Love 
is  creation's  final  law,"  how  strange  a 
porch  to  his  history  is  the  fate  of  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  slain,  tor- 
tured, extinguished  creatures !  on  what  a 
throne  of  skulls  is  he  seated !  and  does 
the  mere  "  instinct  he  feels  within  him  an- 
ticipating a  life  after  the  grave  "  counter- 
balance the  effect  of  the  heraldry  of  death 
and  ruin  contained  in  the  fossil  remains  ? 
The  instinct  is  general,  indeed,  and  strong 
in  many,  but  it  is  not  universal ;  and  in 
some  it  either  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  ex- 
ists in  a  very  feeble  and  faint  degree ;  but 
here,  on  the  other  hand,  are  facts  point- 
ing with  their  hard  and  stony  fingers  to 
the  extinction  of  entire  races.  The  fol- 
lowing words  of  Miller,  indeed,  are  beau- 
tiful, and  almost  emulate  Tennyson's  poe- 
try :  **  In  looking  along  the  long  line  of 
being — ever  rising  in  the  scale  from  high- 
er to  yet  higher  manifestations,  or  abroad 
on  the  lower  animals,  whom  instinct  never 
deceives-— can  we  hold  that  man,  immeas- 
urably higher  in  his  place,  and  infinitely 
higher  in  his  hopes  and  aspirations,  than 
all  that  ever  went  before  him,  should  be, 
notwithstanding,  the  one  grand  error  in 
creation — ^the  one  painful  worker,  in  the 
midst  of  present  trouble,  for  a  state  into 
which  he  is  never  to  enter — the  befooled 
expectant  of  a  happy  future  which  he  is 
never  to  see  ?    Assuredly  no !    He  who 
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keeps  &ith  with  all  his  humbler  creatures 
— who  gives  to  even  the  bee  and  the  dor- 
mouse the  winter  for  which  they  prepare 
— will  to  a  certainty  not  break  fivith  with 
with  man,  alike  the  deputed  lord  of 


man 


the  present  creation,  and  cnosen  heir  of 
all  the  future.  We  have  been  looking 
abroad  on  the  old  geologic  burying- 
grounds,  and  deciphering  the  strange  in- 
scriptions  on  their  tombs ;  but  there  are 
other  burying-grounds,  and  other  tombs 
— solitary  churchyards  among  the  hills, 
where  the  dust  of  the  martyrs  lies,  and 
tombs  that  rise  over  the  ashes  of  the  wise 
and  good,  nor  are  there  awanting  on  even 
the  monuments  of  the  perished  races,  fre- 
quent hieroglyhics  and  svmbols  of  high 
meaning,  which  darkly  mtimate  to  us, 
that  while  their  burial-yards  contain  but 
the  debris  of  the  past,  we  are  to  regard 
the  others  as  charged  with  the  sown  seed 
of  the  future." 

We  are  not  so  ready,  however,  to 
grant  the  force  of  the  argument  in  this 
passage,  as  we  are  to  admire  its  imaginar 
tion.  The  bee  and  the  dormouse  prepare 
for  winter — every  bee  and  every  dor- 
mouse does — but  races  of  men  have  been 
found  who  had  no  idea  of  immortality ; 
and  how  few,  alas  I  of  those  who  have  al- 
lowed the  thought  to  influence  their  actions, 
or  really  prepabe  for  a  future  life.  The 
author  of  the  "Vestiges,"  too,  might 
contend  that  these  instincts  of  the  future 
in  man  point  not  to  a  life  after  death,  but 
to  that  new  and  higher  race  of  beings 
which  may  spring  up  on  the  earth,  and  as 
far  exceeds  man,  as  man  does  the  ptero- 
dactyle.  The  argument  of  immortality 
from  its  desire  has  always  seemed  to  us  a 
feeble  one :  in  this  life  how  few  eain  their 
desires!  how  ofben  are  deep,  long  cur- 
rents of  wish  and  hope  destined  to  be  lost 
in  sand !  and  why  mav  it  not  be  so  with 
the  desire  and  belief  m  a  future  world  ? 
Nor  do  geological  researches  help  to 
strengthen  the  probability — ^representing, 
as  they  do,  man,  if  not  as  developed  from 
the  brutes  that  perish,  yet  certainly  as 
bearing  a  startling  resemblance  to  them, 
and  forming  in  some  degree  a  oombinar 
tion  in  his  frame  of  many  of  those  shapes 
and  qualities  which  have  followed  them 
to  their  eternal  sepulchres.  Alas!  it  is 
ever  the  old  story,  "  Whence  then  cometh 
wisdom,  and  where  is  the  place  of  mider- 
standing,  seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of 
all  living,  and  kept  close  from  the  fowls 
of  the  air  ?    JDestruotion  and  Ikaih  say, 


We  have  heard  the  fame  of  it  with  our 
ears?"*  We  must  come  for  our  informal 
tion  as  to  a  future  life  entirely  and  impli- 
citly to  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  The 
Grospel  alone  has  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
''*'Ghd  underatandeth  the  way  thereof  and 
he  knaweth  the  place  thereof  J*^ 

It  must  be  obvious,  too,  that  greater 
difficulties  press  on  the  theistic  geolo^t 
than  on  the  votary  of  Development.  To 
him  the  procession  of  monstrous  fonns, 
fierce  contests,  manifold  and  multiplied 
destruction,  is  only  the  result  of  an  iron 
necessity,  the  evolution  of  a  "  fire-mist." 
To  the  theist^  it  arises  from  a  succession 
of  divine  volitions,  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion of  ugliness,  the  propagation  of  mise- 
ry, ruin,  and  death,  witn  no  &11,  no  sin, 
no  moral  cause  whatever  accounting  for 
them.  Scripture,  indeed,  offers  an  ap- 
proximate solution  of  these  difficulties, 
and  promises  one  far  clearer  and  more  ex- 
plicit hereafter ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mere  theist  can  reap  no  advantage  from 
the  declarations  of  the  inspired  volume. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  questions,  the 
only  alternative  is  revelation — that  is  au- 
thoritative, accredited  revelation,  or  de- 
spair. We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  facts 
of  geology,  the  evidence  for  which  seems 
quite  overwhelming ;'  but,  while  confess- 
ing the  retrospect  it  gives  of  past  ages  of 
the  earth  to  be  sublime,  surely  it  is  to  all, 
but  especially  to  the  mere  theist,  un- 
speakably dreary,  and  it  is  this,  we  sus- 
pect, more  than  its  supposed  antagonism  to 
Holy  Writ,  that  has  disgusted  many  with 
it.  Moses  Stuart,  in  raving  against  these 
early  creations  being  worthy  of  God, 
goes  certainly  too  far ;  but,  while  we  have 
no  right  to  rave,  and  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve their  reality,  we  are  compelled,  too, 
to  wonder  with  a  great  admiration,  and 
"  of  our  wondering  find  no  end,"  at  the  # 
innumerable  ages,  innumerable  woes,  and 
apparently  abortive  efforts,  connected 
with  the  strange  historv  of  these  revolt- 
ing races  which  precedea  man,  and  to  feel 
that  faith  alone  can  at  present  induce  us 
to  receive  them  as  worthy  of  God,  and 
that  the  future  alone  shall  rally  prove  that 
they  are. 

A  very  able  part  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  show  how  At/man-like  many  of  the 
works  of  nature  (in  geology  as  well  as  in 
other  departments)  are ;  and  henoe  to 
argue  the  intelligence  of  die  fituner.  But, 
while  Miller'a  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
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exceedingly  ingenious  and  just,  he  does 
not  seem  aware  of  the  per  contra  that 
may  be  {^ed  against  his  argument.  How 
inhuman — ^how  unlike  the  contrivances  of 
enlightened  and  virtuous  men  —  how  op- 
posed to  our  instincts  —  are  many  of  the 
forms,  and  the  fates,  too,  of  the  creatures 
which  geology  has  disclosed.  In  certain 
moods,  men  are  disposed  to  say,  these  ob- 
jects resemble  rather  nightmares  of  man's 
unhealthy  sleep  than  toe  calm  thought- 
creations  of  his  sober,  waking  hours ;  and 
if  below  the  normal  human  idea,  how  can 
they  be  divine  ?  Here,  again,  argument- 
ative Thebm  is  compelled  to  be  silent, 
and  to  lean  for  support  upon  the  unseen 
buttress  which  faith  and  the  hope  of  the 
future  erect  behind  it,  and  which  imply  a 
revelation — and  a  revelation,  too,  not  ste- 
reotyped, but  progressive 

*'  Behind  the  vail  I  behind  the  v^il !" 

At  page  76,  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  It  has  been  weakly  and  impiously 
urged — ^as  if  it  were  merely  with  the  ge- 
ologist that  men  had  to  settle  this  matter 
— ^that  such  an  economy  of  warfare  and 
suffering,  of  warring  and  of  being  warred 
upon,  would  be  unworthy  of  an  all-power- 
ful and  all-benevolent  Providence,  and  in 
effect  a  libel  on  his  character  and  govern- 
ment. But  that  grave  charge  we  leave 
the  objectors  to  settle  with  the  great 
Creator  himself.  Be  it  theit*s,  not  ours, 
according  to  the  poet,  to 

"Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the 
rod, 
Rqiudge  his  justice,  bo  the  God  of  God.' 

Be  it  for  the  geologist  rightly  to  interpret 
the  record  of  creation,  to  declare  the 
truth  as  he  finds  it,  to  demonstrate  from 
evidence  no  clear  intellect  ever  yet  resist- 
ed that  he,  the  Creator,  from  whom  even 
the  young  lions  seek  their  food,  and  who 
giveth  to  all  the  beasts,  great  and  small, 
their  meat  in  due  season,  ever  wrought  as 
he  now  works  in  his  animal  kingdom — 
that  he  gave  to  the  primeval  fishes  their 
spines  and  their  stings,  to  the  primeval 
reptiles  their  trenchant  teeth  and  their 
strong  armor  of  bone,  to  the  primeval 
mammals  their  great  tusks  and  their  sharp 
daws ;  that  he  of  old  divided  all  his  crea- 
tures, as  now,  into  animals  of  prey  and 
the  animals  preyed  upon ;  that  from  the 
beginning  oi  things  he  inseparably  estab- 


lished among  his  non-responsible  existen- 
ces the  twin  laws  of  generation  and  of 
death  ;  nay,  further,  passing  from  the  es- 
tablished truths  of  geolomc  to  one  of  the 
best  established  truths  oitheologic  science 
— God's  eternal  justice  and  truth — let  us 
assert  that  in  the  divine  government  the 
matter  of  fact  always  determines  the 
question  of  right,  and  that,  whatever  has 
been  done  by  Him  who  rendereth  no  ac- 
count to  man  of  his  matters,  he  had,  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  places,  an  unchallengeable 
right  to  do." 

Let  us  mark  the  words  here — "  the  mat- 
ter of  fact  always  determines  the  matter 
of  right."     This  is  just  Pope's 

" One  truth  is  dear:  whatever  is,  is  right,'' 

asserted  in  different  language,  and,  per- 
haps, in  a  different  spirit  from  that  of  the 
poet.  That  the  statement,  as  made  by 
I^ope,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  al- 
lowance, is  generally  granted.  In  the 
present  economy,  there  are  many  things 
done  by  man,  and  permitted  by  God, 
which  are  obviously  wrong.  Taking  the 
moral  condition  oi  man,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
far  from  being  right,  being  a  state  of  dis- 
ease, crime,  and  conseauent  misery.  Nay, 
there  are  many  dark  phenomena  in  divine 
providence,  such  as  the  sufferings  of  in- 
fants, which  we  dare  not  call  wrong,  and 
yet  can  hardly  call  right  —  if  right  means 
something  for  which  we  see  valid  reasons. 
So  long  as  such  reasons  do  not  transpire, 
we  must  remain  in  a  state  of  suspense ; 
our  moral  consciousness  not  being  en 
rapport  with  such  events,  and  yet  our 
knowledge  of  the  infinite  purposes  and 
plans  of  God  bein^  far  too  limited  to  en- 
title us  to  call  them  unjust  and  cruel. 
It  is  thus  obvious  that,  so  far  as  the  pre- 
sent system  of  things  ^oes,  "  the  matter 
of  fact  does  not  deternune  the  question  of 
right ;"  it  only,  in  certain  cases,  defers 
its  determination  on  the  account  of  our 
ignorance.  And  why  should  not  this  also 
be  the  case  in  reference  to  the  history  of 
past  and  perished  economies  ?  Here  we 
find  facts,  if  not  quite  so  fearful  as  the 
deaths  and  tortures  of  infiints,  yet  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class  of  phenomena,  and 
for  which  we  see  no  valid  causes.  Believ- 
ing, however,  that  such  reasons  do  exist, 
we  do  not,  and  dare  not,  call  the  effects 
unworthv  of  a  just  and  benevolent  God ; 
but  we  look  up  in  wonder,  in  suspense, 
and  in  hope  of  future  discoveries.    We 
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say  not  God  is  good  in  these  dreadful  and 
harrowing  actions,  but  simply,  God  is 
great — his  judgments  are  a  great  deep. 
Many,  indeed,  may  profess  to  say  more, 
and  to  feel  a  certain  complacency  in  facts 
which,  w^ere  they  traced  to  human  agen- 
cy, would  revolt  every  feeling  of  their 
heai-ts;  but  we  greatly  doubt  if  such  pro- 
fessions are  sincere.  It  may  be  said. 
What  I  subject  God's  doings  to  our  moral 
sense?  We  reply,  we  can  not  help  it; 
our  moral  sense  will,  and  must,  from  its 
very  essence,  think  on  God's  doings,  and 
form  out  of  them  an  opinion  as  to  His  mo- 
ral character ;  only  it  should  not  rush  to 
such  a  decision  rashly,  and  without  re- 
raemberinff  the  limited  data  on  which  it 
has  to  decide  a  very  large  question.  Sup- 
pose we  were  transferred  to  a  world  where 
we  could  see  nothing  hut  inflictions  of  woe 
on  the  innocent,  and  could  trace  no  good 
result  whatever  flowing  from  them,  and 
had  been  told,  moreover,  that  such  a  state 
of  things  had  continued  from  immemorial 
ages,  would  the  "  matter  of  fact,"  in  this 
case,  "determine  the  matter  of  right?" 
We  suspect  that  this  would  have  been 
contended  for  neither  by  Miller  nor  the 
poet. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  such  dread- 
ful phenomena  as  war,  death,  torture,  etc., 
suit,  as  it  were,  the  atmosphere  of  a  fallen 
world,  but  seem  utterly  inexplicable  on 
the  supposition  of  their  being  essential  to 
the  constitution  of  things ;  but  here  comes 
geology,  and  shows  that,  having  existed 
tor  innumerable  ages,  and  having  been  in- 
flicted on  beings  who  were  not  moral  or 
responsible  at  all,  they  are  essential  to 
the  system  of  things.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  said,  God  created  man  originally  ex- 
empt from  exposure  to  these  evils,  which 
he  brought  on  himself  by  his  fall ;  but  this 
we  learn,  not  from  nature,  but  from  reve- 
lation, and  it  can  only  avail  on  those  who 
acknowledge  its  authority.  So  far  as  na- 
tural theology  goes,  geology,  we  maintain 
strenuously,  instead  of  giving  new  light, 
has  accumulated  new  darkness  —  has  col- 
lected thicker  shadows  around  the  coun- 
tenance of  that  God  who  "  hideth  him- 
self;" although  we  grant,  too,  that,  in  so 
doing,  it  increases  the  necessity  and  the 
probability  of  God  discovering  himself  in 
some  clearer  and  milder  light,  and  be- 
comes thus  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  What  better  is  the  human  heart 
— what  help  does  it  derive  in  forming  an 
amiable  idea^of  its  heavenly  Father,  from 


all  those  battlings,  devourings,  and  de- 
stroyings  of  countless  generations  of  mon- 
strous brutes  —  and  what  worship  can  it 
pay,  worthy  of  the  name,  in  a  museum  of 
fossil  remains  ?  The  utmost  length  it  can 
go— instead  of  surrendering  itself  to  the 
strong  temptations  of  Materialism  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  Manicheanism  on  the 
other — will  be  to  wonder,  be  silent,  wait, 
and  thank  God  for  the  "  more  sure  word 
of  prophecy"  it  possesses  in  the  Revela- 
tion of^  Jesus  Christ.  Alas  I  natm*e  saith, 
"  Not  in  me ;"  and  to  this  old  voice, 
every  new  depth  discovered  by  geological 
science  returns  a  melancholy  amen. 

But,  while  geology  thus  in  a  sense 
strengthens  the  likelihood  of  an  external 
revelation,  it  has  certain  aspects,  and 
makes  certain  assertions,  which  seem  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  some  of  the  leading 
declarations  of  the  Bible ;  and  to  reconcile 
these — 16  show  that  the  revelation  of  the 
rocks  and  the  revelation  from  Mount 
Sinai  say  substantially  the  same  thing — 
is  the  princinal  object  of  this  volume,  and 
to  this  task  miller  has  brought  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  knowledge,  and  bent  on  it 
all  the  energies  of  his  genius.  Some  may 
not  consider  the  difflculty  as  one  exactly 
worth  all  the  ingentuty  that  has  been  em- 
ployed in  its  solution.  They  may  say  the 
Bible  was  never  designed  to  teach  men 
science ;  and  if  we  grant  that,  in  speaking 
of  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  of  the  earth 
being  founded  on  the  floods,  it  uses  popu- 
lar language,  why  should  it  not  be  the 
same  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  the 
world  ?  Is  not  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis just  a  version  of  the  notions  common 
among  the  Jews,  and  which  appear  to 
have  been  common  among  other  early  na- 
tions? Is  not  this  a  fragment  of  that 
"  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  in  which  Mo- 
ses was  learned  ?  Why  should  we  ham- 
per ourselves,  moreover,  with  supposing 
that  every  part  of  the  Bible  is  equally  in- 
spired or  authoritative  ?  Nay,  may  not, 
as  some  think,  this  first  chapter  be  only  a 
piece  of  ancient  poetry,  preserved,  as  we 
find  some  other  pieces  in  other  parts  of 
the  volume,  more  for  their  grandeur  than 
for  their  literal  truth  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  eagerly  maintained,  that 
although  men  even  stiU,  in  common  par- 
lance, speak  of  the  ^'  sun  rising  and  set- 
ting," and  of  the  ^  foundations  of  the 
world,"  this  is  very  different  from  enter- 
ing into  detail  on  the  subject,  and  assert- 
ing that  the  earth  was  miide  in  the  course 
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of  a  period  of  six  days.  Suppose  a  man 
who  bad  been,  like  others,  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting, 
were  to  write  a  book,  the  first  page  of 
which  contained  an  express  assertion  of 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  could  that  be  ex- 
plained away  on  the  principle  of  common 
parlance,  and  the  use  of  popular  language  ? 
Impossible.  Besides,  how  strange  to 
commence  a  book  professing  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  with  a  piece  of  merely 
popular  cosmogony,  or  a  fragment  of  an- 
cient poetry,  unless  the  author  meant  to 
vouch  for  it  as  true.  Would  God  preface 
his  peculiar  volume  with  either  a  falsehood 
or  a  fiction  ?  Some  have,  indeed,  called 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  an  allegory, 
or  mythic  parable  ;  but  how  unlike  to  this 
are  its  dear,  bold  language,  its  distinct- 
ness and  repetition  of  statement !  The  ac- 
count of  the  Fall  which  follows  has,  in- 
deed, something  of  the  allegorizing  air ; 
but  not  so  the  picture  of  tne  Creation, 
which  seems  addressed  rather  to  the  eye 
than  to  the  imagination.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  difficulty  is  not  all  trifling, 
and  requires  either,  by  the  effort  of  a 
strong  hand,  to  be  forced  open,  or,  like 
many  other  mysteries  in  natm*e,  provi- 
dence, and  grace,  to  be  let  alone,  as  one 
of  those  gates  on  which  the  words  "  Hi- 
therto, but  no  further,"  have  been  traced 
by  an  unearthly  finger. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Miller  has  attempt- 
ed to  solve  this  problem.  He  commences 
his  chapter  entitled  the  "  Two  Records, 
Mosaic  and  Geological,"  by  recurring  to 
the  time  when  Dr.  Chalmers  first  set  him- 
self to  the  task  of  reconciling  these  two 
records.  Of  him  he  justly  says :  "  He  is 
a  divine  whose  writings  are  now  knowni 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
and  whose  wonderful  eloquence  lives  in 
memory  as  a  vanished  powery  which  even 
his  extraordinary  writings  fail  adequately 
to  represent."  With  this  we  cordially 
agree,  as  also  with  the  Avords,  "  fame  has 
blown  his  name  very  widely,  as  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  enlightened,  and 
withal  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  earnest 
and  sincere,  of  modem  theologians."  We 
demur,  however,  to  some  other  statements 
about  him,  which  seem  to  display  more  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  hero-worshiper,  if 
not  of  the  partisan,  than  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  critic.  He  says  that  Chalmer's 
opinions  in  favor  of  free  trade  and  gas,  at 
a  time  when  the  opposite  view  w^as  all 
but  universal,  were  the  '*  sagacious  fore- 


castings  of  a  man  who  saw  further  and 
more  clearly  than  his  contemporaries." 
Now,  if  this  means  that  Chalmers  was 
quick  in  his  appreciation,  generous  in  his 
reception,  ana  ardent  in  his  proclamation 
of  the  original  ideas  of  others,  we  grant  it 
at  once  ;  but,  if  it  mean  that  he  possessed 
a  great  originating  and  prophetic  mind, 
like  that  of  Burke  in  general  political  sci- 
ence, of  Adam  Smith  in  political  economy, 
and  of  Bentham  in  legislation,  we  more 
than  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  him  as  original 
on  the  subject  of  free  trade,  or  on  any 
part  of  political  economy,  all  his  views  on 
which  were  either  derived  or  modified 
from  Smith  and  Malthus.  Gas  had  been 
applied  to  light  up  private  houses  as  ear- 
ly as  1792,  by  Murdoch,  of  Cumnock, 
Ayrshire.  In  fact,  reception— easy,  rapid, 
joyous  reception — of  the  light  of  truth  on 
all  subjects  from  more  origmal  minds,  and 
exposition — ^powerful,  eloquent,  illustrated 
exposition — of  it,  were  the  main  constitu- 
ents of  Chalmer's  genius. 

Chalmers,  in  reference  to  the  geological 
difficulty,  took  a  view  which  can  not,  on 
Miller's  own  showing,  enhance  our  faith 
in  his  "  sagacious  forecastings,"  since  he 
leads  an  argument  to  prove  it  futile.  The 
doctor  thought,  and  was  followed  in  this 
by  Buckland,  Hitchcock,  and  many 
others,  that  the  difficulty  could  be  solved 
on  the  supposition  of  a  long  period  elaps- 
ing between  the  ori^nal  fiat  of  God  call- 
ing matter  into  existence  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  six  days'  work  —  these 
days  being  days  of  literal  length.  This 
opinion  we  ourselves  once  held,  but  had 
resigned  it  some  time  ere  we  read  Miller's 
book.  It  is  liable  to  some  strong  objec- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  "  if  Moses  meant 
that  an  immense  period  elapsed  between 
the  original  act  of  creation  recorded  in 
the  first  verse,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  six  demiurgic  days,  why  does  he  give 
us  no  hint  either  as  to  its  length  or  as  to 
its  transactions,  but  rather  leave  on  us 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  dull  and  va- 
cant, and  not,  as  we  know  fi'om  geology 
it  was,  a  busy  and  populous  period  ?  No 
doubt,  it  is  said  that  the  '  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;'  but 
this  refers  to  the  movement  immediately/ 
ante-daUng  the  first  day  of  the  Creation, 
and  not  to  the  time  when  the  chaos  was 
'  formless  and  empty ;'  for  how  could  it 
be  either,  if  the  spirit  of  the  almighty  Ar- 
chitect had  been  already  working  there?" 
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But,  secondly,  supposing  that  there  is  a 
break  in  the  chain  of  the  first  chapter,  and 
that  during  that  enormous  gap  God  was 
working  on  the  scale  and  with  the  slow- 
ness which  the  geological  epochs  reveal, 
how  strange  it  is  that  lie  should  suddenly 
change  his  plan,  and,  after  having  accom- 

Elished  a  great  section  of  His  work  in  we 
now  not  how  many  millions  of  ages, 
should  accomplish  the  rest,  perhaps  a  por- 
tion equally  great,  in  six  days,  or  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  hours  I  It  is  true 
that  God  does  occasionally  exchange  a 
lingering  for  a  rapid  niodfts  operandi^  and 
makes  a  short  work  on  the  earth.  This  He 
does,  however,  in  general  for  some  special 
purpose,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  some 
special  emergency  ;  and  it  rests  with  the 
supporters  ot  Chalmer's  theory  to  prove 
that  any  such  purpose  or  emergency  there 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  Creation,  to  lead 
God  to  this  shorthand  contraction  of  cre- 
ative operation,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion. What  nodus  had  there  arisen  for 
any  such  vind^xf  God  cmdd,  indeed, 
have  made  all  things  in  six  days :  all  cre- 
ation is  miraculous ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  there  be  not  a  certain  incongrui- 
ty and  want  of  proportion  between  the 
different  rates  and  intermediate  causes  at 
and  by  which  God  built  up,  at  different 
times,  the  one  majestic  fabric  of  the  uni- 
verse ? 

Thirdly,  along  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
supposition,  as  connected  with  previous 
operations,  the  six  days  themselves,  con- 
sidered as  literal  days,  present  certainly 
a  prodigious  mystery,  and  seem  to  some 
to  resemble  rather  a  feat  of  Arabian  ma- 
gic than  the  calm,  cumulative  work  of 
Almighty  power.  "  Is  it  likely,"  they 
say,  "that  this  great  globe,  the  world, 
was  piled  up  in  a  single  week  ?  Or,  even 
if  you  grant  that  only  a  large  portion  of 
the  creative  work  was  effected  in  that  pe- 
riod, yet  how  curiously  and  suspiciously 
does  that  week's  work  stand  between  the 
immense  ages  during  which  God  was 
working  more  or  less  gradually  before, 
and  the  six  thousand  years  during  which 
He  has  been  working  more  or  less  gradu- 
ally since."  Again  we  cry,  we  must  not 
limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  and  again 
we  admit  that  His  plans  var}-  in  degrees  of 
swiftness,  as  well  as  in  other  respects ; 
but  still  there  does  seem  an  overwhelming 
difficulty  in  the  conception  of  bo  much 
being  done  (without  any  special  reason  al- 
leged) in  a  period  so  short,  and  in  a  man- 


ner so  violently  opposed  to  that  principle 
of  economy  which  regulates  the  Deity, 
often  even  in  His  most  strange  and  abfior- 
mal  acts.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
such  rapidity  of  creation  tends  to  impress 
us  more  with  a  sense  of  God's  power;  but 
does  it  answer  best  to  that  iaeal  of  His 
character  which  we  liave  gathered  from 
His  works,  as  well  as  from  our  own  con- 
ceptions of  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure ?  Do  not  the  words  "  hasty"  and 
^*'  huddled"  structure  cross  our  minds,  as 
we  think  of  the  ordinary  theory  of  the 
&ix  days  ?  —  a  theory,  be  it  remarked, 
which  Chalmers  adopts,  although  he  com- 
plicates it  with  that  other  notion  about  a 
vast  previous  space  of  time  in  which  God 
was  working ;  and  thus,  instead  of  lessen- 
ing, increases,  we  think,  the  difficulty. 

Fourthly,  Dr.  Chalmers,  indeed,  in  ad- 
dition maintains,  and  tries  to  make  out  a 
nodusj  and  lays  greater  stress  upon  this, 
that,  between  the  vast  preliminary  ages 
of  geology  and  the  six  demiurgic  days, 
there  occurred  a  period  of  confusion  and 
darkness,  forming  the  real  chaos,  out  of 
which  God  delivered  the  earth  during  the 
six  busy  days  of  creation.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  whence  came  the  convulsion 
which  produced  this  disgemasation  ?  In 
the  second  place,  why  does  the  original 
account  in  Genesis  never  allude  to  such  a 
convulsion,  but  seems  to  leap  at  once  from 
the  work  of  creation  described  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  to  the  chaotic 
confusion  painted  in  the  second  ?  In  the 
third  place,  if  God  built  the  creation  out 
of  nothing,  into  a  stately  and  glorious  form, 
in  ten  thousand  millions  of  millions  of 
ages,  which  form  nevertheless  a  convulsion 
darkened  into  night  and  shattered  into 
chaos,  could  this  convulsion  bo  the  reason 
that  he  built  the  second  fabric  in  six  lite- 
ral days  ?  If  what  was  built  slowly  did 
not  continue,  was  that  which  was  built 
rapidly  more  likely  to  remain?  or  did 
God  become  impatient  on  account  of  the 
length  of  time  expended  in  the  first  crea- 
tion, and  the  completeness  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  damaged  it,  and  determine 
to  Jose  no  time  in  piling  up  the  second  ? 
That  God  should  have  been  influenced  by 
such  a  motive  as  earthly  impatience  is 
not  possible.  That  He  should  for  wise 
ends  liave  expedited  His  progress  in  repair- 
ing the  ruins  of  the  cnaos,  is  possiolc ; 
but  here  again  we  desiderate  a  statement 
of  what  these  ends  were.  We  desiderate, 
too,  all  proof  in  any  part  of  Scripture,  as 
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well  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  of  I  many  of  the  extinct  ones  during  the  even- 


such  a  catastrophe  or  convulsion  as  would 
explain  the  chaos  of  Chalmers.  Miller, 
too,  and  other  geologists,  as  we  shall  im- 
mediately see,  can  find  no  evidence  of  any 
such  chaotic  period,  any  convulsion  on  a 
scale  so  large,  at  least,  as  to  render  the 
whole  structure  of  previous  formation  a 
ruin,  any  pause  even  m  the  career  of  crea- 
tion. All,  on  the  contrary,  is  steadily  and 
cumulatively  progressive;  the  thread  is 
never  dropped  for  an  instant ;  but  nature 
always,  anudst  all  her  terrors  and  myste- 
ries, is  foimd  pursuing  her  hastlos  rast- 
los  pace.  So  that  thus  Dr.  Chalmer's  chaos 
appears,  like  that  of  Ovid,  to  be  a  fiction  of 
ms  own  imagination. 

At  the  time  when  Chalmer's  framed  his 
scheme  of  reconciliation,  geology  was  in 
a  very  crude  and  imperfect  state.  "  Both 
ends,"  says  Miller,  "  of  the  geological 
scale,  comprising  those  ancient  systems 
older  than  the  coal,  and  representative  of 
periods  in  which,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 
life,  animal  and  vegetable,  first  began  on 
our  planet,  and  those  systems  of  compara- 
tively modem  date,  representative  of  the 
periods  which  immediately  preceded  the 
human  epoch,  were  equally  unknown. 
The  light  fell  strongly  on  only  the  middle 
portion.  The  vast  geologic  bridge  which, 
like  that  in  the  exquisite  allegory  of  Ad- 
dison, strode  across  a  '  part  of  the  great 
tide  of  eternity,'  had  'a  black  cloud  hang- 
ing at  each  ena  of  it.' "  Since  then,  chiefly 
through  the  labors  of  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  working  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  scale,  it  has  been 
completed.  They  have  between  them 
finished  the  vast  bridge,  which  in  its  ex- 
tent and  gloomy  grandeur,  may  remind 
many  not  of  Mirza's  vision  so  much  as  of 
that  other  bridge  described  by  a  far 
greater  poet,  built  over  Chaos  by  Sin  and 
Death : 

"  By  wondrous  art 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendant  rock 
Over  the  vexM  abyss." 

"  It  is  a  great  fact,"  says  Miller,  "  now 
fully  established  in  the  course  of  geological 
discovery,  that  between  the  plants  which, 
in  the  present  time,  cover  the  earth,  and 
the  animals  which  inhabit  it,  and  the  ani- 
mals and  plants  of  the  later  extinct  crea- 
tions, there  occurred  no  break  or  blank, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
existing  organisms  were  contemporary 
during  the  morning  of  their  being,  with 
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ing  of  theirs.  In  fine,  in  consequence  of 
that  comparatively  recent  extension  of 
geologic  fact  in  the  direction  of  the  later 
systems  and  formations,  through  which 
we  are  led  to  know  that  the  present  crea- 
tion was  not  cut  off  abruptly  from  the 
preceding  one,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
It  dovetailed  into  it  a  thousand  different 
points,  we  are  led  also  to  know  that  any 
scheme  of  reconciliation  which  would 
separate  between  the  recent  and  the  ex- 
tinct existences  by  a  chaotic  gulf  of  death 
and  darkness,  is  a  scheme  which  no  longer  « 
meets  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Though 
perfectly  adequate  (?)  forty  years  ago,  it 
nas  been  greatly  outgrown  by  the  pro- 
gress of  geological  discovery,  and  is  ade- 
quate no  longer." 

Miller  then  proceeds,  ere  proposing  his 
own  scheme  of  reconciliation,  to  bring  for- 
ward the  facts  and  conclusions  which  com- 
pel him  to  believe,  not  only  that  the  earth 
IS  immensely  old,  but  that  its  formations 
have  succeeded  each  other  without  any 
stoppage.  He  says :  "  From  the  present 
time  up  to  the  times  represented  by  the 
earliest  Eocene  formations  of  the  tertiary 
division,  day  has  succeeded  day,  and  season 
has  followed  season,  and  no  chasm  or 
liiatus,  no  age  of  general  chaos,  darkness, 
and  death,  has  occurred  to  break  the  line 
of  succession,  or  check  the  course  of  life. 
All  the  evidence  runs  counter  to  the  sup- 
position that  immediately  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  man  upon  earth  there  existed 
a  chaotic  period  which  separated  the  pre- 
vious from  the  present  crejition.  Up  till 
the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  ages,  if 
even  then,  there  was  no  such  chaotic  period 
in  at  least  what  is  now  Britain  and  the 
European  continent,  the  persistency  from 
a  hign  antiquity  of  some  of  the  existing 
races,  not  only  plants  and  shells,  but  even 
some  of  the  mammiferous  animals,  such  as 
the  badger,  the  goat,  and  the  wild  cat, 
prove  that  there  was  not ;  and  any  scheme 
of  reconciliation  which  takes  such  a  penod 
for  granted  must  be  deemed  as  un- 
suited  to  the  present  state  of  geological 
knowledge  as  any  scheme  would  have 
been  forty  years  ago  which  took  it  for 
ranted  that  •  the  writings  of  Moses  do 
which  Chalmers  then  denied  that  they 
iidj  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe." 

After  a  slight  allusion  to  Fye  Smith's 
theory  of  a  partial  darkness  and  chaos — 
which  he  shows  to  be  by  no  means  satis- 
factory— ^he  devotes  the  succeeding  133 
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pages  to  an  exposition  of  his  own  view. 
TJicse  will  probably  appear  to  most  read- 
ers the  most  interesting  portion  of  this 
volume.  They  are  highly  labored,  too, 
alike  in  thought  and  in  language,  are  in- 
genious in  argument,  and  here  and  there 
they  kindle  up  into  rare  eloquence  and 
even  poetry.  He  commences,  however, 
we  think,  with  a  mistake  as  to  the  real 
question  at  issue.  He  says  that  he  occu- 
pies the  position  with  regard  to  geology, 
that  the  Christian  geographer  did  to  the 
doctors  of  Salamanca,  who  deemed  it  un- 
scriptural,  with  Columbus,  to  hold  that 
the  earth  was  round;  or  the  position  which 
the  Christian  astronomer  did  to  Francis 
Turretine,  when  he  held  that  it  was  un- 
scriptural  to  hold  with  Newton  and  Gali- 
leo that  the  earth  moves  and  the  sun 
stands  still. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  considerably  greater  in  the  case 
of  the  Christian  geologist  than  of  the  geo- 
grapher or  astronomer.  The  allusions  to 
geography  and  astronomy  in  the  Bible 
are  strictly  popular,  and  often  metaphoric 
or  poetic.  It  is  the  truth  of  appearance, 
not  that  of  reality,  which  is  represented 
when  the  sun  is  described  as  rising — com- 
ing out  of  his  chamber  like  a  bridegroom, 
or  as  a  strong  man  rejoicmg  to  run  his 
race.  Nay,  there  are  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture which  seem  to  savor  of  the  Corper- 
nican  hypothesis,  as  that,  for  instance,  in 
Job,  where  God  is  said  to  hang  the  earth 
on  nothing.  But  it  is  very  different  with 
the  Christian  geologist.  He  must  recon- 
cile his  system  with  an  elaborate,  minute, 
and  topical  account  of  the  Creation,  pro- 
fessing to  come  from  God,  prefacing  an 
inspired  volume,  and  connecting  appar- 
ently the  mode  and  time  of  God's  creative 
woi'K  with  a  direct  divine  institution — 
that  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is,  we  repeat,  as 
though  the  Bible  had  begun  with  a  chap 
ter,  dogmatically  stating  the  Ptolemaic 
hypothesis  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  dog- 
matically mapping  out  the  earth,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  geographical  ideas.  It 
is  not  for  a  passing  poetic  or  popular  allu- 
sion, such  as  even  our  modern  almanacs 
and  books  of  science  contain,  but  for  a 
somewhat  lengthy  and  explicit  statement, 
which  apparently,  at  least,  contradicts  all 
his  discoveries,  that  the  Christian  geolo- 
gist must  account. 

Miller  lays  it  down  as  a  fixed  principle, 
that  "  the  philology  can  not  be  sound 
which  would  commit  the  Scriptures  to  a 


science  that  can  not  be  true."  That  is, 
he,  from  his  special  point  of  view  regard- 
ing geology  as  certain,  and  the  truth  of 
the  Bible  as  also  certain,  must  rest  the 
burden  of  any  discrepancy  upon  philology, 
in  which  he  professes  himself  no  adopt ; 
just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Moses  Stuart, 
regarding  the  truth  of  the  Bible  as  cer- 
tain, and  that  of  his  system  of  philology 
as  equalljr  certain,  must  rest  the  burden 
of  the  discrepancy  upon  geology,  as  a 
science  in  which  he  does  not  believe. 
Such  are  the  opposite  poles ;  and  the 
question  arises,  whether  geology  or  philo- 
logy be  sacrificed  in  the  argument.  Moses 
Stuart  thinks  geology ;  ISfiller,  philology, 
or  rather  Moses  Stuart's  philology,  for  he 
accepts  another,  which  he  finds  more  con- 
sonant to  his  own  views.  Now,  here  we 
think  both  are  in  error.  Philology  and 
geology,  each  professing  to  be  a  science, 
must  stand  on  their  own  footing,  and  be 
judged  by  their  own  evidence.  If  pliilo- 
logy  proves  that  the  words  of  the  Bible 
explicitly  assert  that  God  made  the  earth 
in  six  literal  days,  then,  if  we  are  believers 
in  geology,  we  must  reject,  not  philology 
as  accurate,  but  this  part  of  the  Bible  as 
untrue,  or  at  least  obscure  and  uncertain. 
If  geology  fails  to  make  out  its  demonstra- 
tion of  the  extreme  age  of  the  earth,  then 
only  can  we  refuse  to  accept  its  testimony. 
If  Miller  objects  to  Stuart  as  ill-informed 
on  geology,  and  thereby  discredits  his 
statements,  why  should  not  Stuart  object 
to  Miller  as  avowedly  no  philologist,  and 
treat  his  acceptance  of  the  philological 
view  which  best  suited  his  object  as  of  no 
value  whatever  ?  To  settle  this  quarrel 
is  no  business  of  ours  at  present ;  it  is  rather 
to  go  forward  and  examine  the  philological 
theory,  which,  after  all  his  professed  ignor- 
ance of  that  science,  has  commended  it- 
self to  our  author's  belief. 

He  holds,  then,  that  the  six  days  are 
six  periods  of  indefinite  length,  and  that 
there  is  a  st liking  analogy  between  the 
different  periods  of  geology  and  the  stages 
of  creation  described  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis.  With  the  work  of  the  crea- 
tion of  light — of  a  firmament — and  of  the 
two  great  lights  of  heaven,  ho  thinks  that, 
as  a  geologist,  he  has  nothing  to  do.  But 
in  the  work  of  the  day  of  the  creation  of 
plants,  herbs,  and  trees,  he  finds  the  Pa- 
la30zoic  division  of  the  geologic  process — 
a  period  when  there  were  corals,  indeed, 
molluscs,  fishes,  and  latterly  a  few  reptiles ; 
but  the  grand  pecoliiuity  of  which  was  its 
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gorgeous  Flora.  In  the  work  of  the  fifth 
day,  when  God  created  fowl,  creeping 
creatures,  and  "great  sea-monsters,"  or 
whales,  he  finds  the  secondary  period  of 
geology,  when  huge  creeping  things,  vast 
birds,  ichthyosauri  plesiosaurs,  and  cetio- 
saurs,  crowded  the  plains,  the  rivers,  and 
the  sky.  In  the  sixth  day  of  the  Creation, 
when  God  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth, 
and  cattle,  and  closed  the  work  in  the 
evening  by  making  man,  he  finds  the  ter- 
tiary formation,  when  mammoths,  mega- 
theria,  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopo- 
tami, of  enormous  size,  and  when,  at  the 
close,  human  skeletons  begin  to  appear, 
and  "  man  comes  into  being  as  the  last- 
bom  of  creation."  He  then  meets,  and 
seeks  to  answer  the  argument  urged 
against  his  theory  from  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath,  saying,  "God  who  wrought 
during  six  periods,  rested  during  the 
seventh;  and  as  we  have  no  evidence 
that  he  recommenced  his  work  of  creation, 
as,  on  the  contrary,  man  seems  to  be  the 
last  formed  of  creatures,  God  may  be  rest- 
ing still.  The  presumption  is  strong  that 
this  Sabbath  is  an  extended  peiiod,  not  a 
natural  day,  and  that  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion is  his  Sabbath-day's  work.  And  so  I 
can  not  see  that  it  in  the  least  interferes 
with  the  integrity  of  the  reason  rendered 
to  read  it  as  follows :  Work  during  six 
periods,  and  rest  on  the  seventh ;  for  m  six 
periods  the  Lord  created  the  heavens  and 
earth,  and  on  the  seventh  period-5c  rested." 
All  this  is  very  ingenious  and  plausible, 
but  fjuls,  we  thiuK,  to  solve  the  wnole  diffi- 
culties of  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  as 
he  seems  himself  to  grant,  there  is  not  an 
exact  correspondence  between  the  work  of 
God's  three  demiurgic  days  and  that  of 
the  geologic  periods.  First,  it  was  on  the 
third  day  that  the  earth  brought  forth 
grass ;  but  how  could  grass — a  "gorgeous 
Flora" — be  brought  forth  without  the 
presence  of  the  sun  ?  and  yet  he  did  not 
appear,  as  Miller  admits,  till  the  fourth 
d.-iy.  The  work  of  that  fourth  day  seeras 
to  break  the  continuity  of  that  chain  which 
he  supposes  to  unite  the  works,  as  reveal- 
eel  by  if  OSes,  and  as  revealed  by  the  rocks. 
Secondly,  there  is  nothing  at  all  said  of 
the  creation  of  molluscs,  reptiles,  or  fishes 
in  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  third  day's 
work.  The  work  of  that  day  is  confined 
to  grass  and  herbs — ^there  is  a  "  gorgeous 
Flora,"  but  nothing  else — the  creation  of 
fishes  is  reserved  for  the  fifth,  and  that  of 
reptiles  for  the  sixth  day. 


Secondly,  this  theory  implies  that  the 
word  "  day  "  is  used  in  a  figurative,  and 
not  in  a  literal  sense.  And  yet  the  whole 
tenor  of  this  narrative  seems  to  prove  that 
it  Ls  designed  to  be  plain  and  literal,  and 
not  a  piece  of  poetry.  The  words  may 
indeea  be  quoted :  "  One  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day ;"  but  these  refer  to  the 
divine  point  of  view,  and  it  remains  to  be 
proved  that  it  is  that,  and  not  the  human, 
which  is  here  assumed.  Is  the  word 
"  day "  in  the  thirteenth  verse,  "  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day,"  the  singular  of  the  word  "  days  " 
in  the  fourteenth:  "And  God  said,  let 
the  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  be 
for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days 
and  for  years  ?"  We  have  not  the  He- 
brew Bible  at  hand,  but  suspect  it  is;  and 
if  so,  why  should  it  in  one  verse,  and  ia 
the  singular,  have  the  meaning  of  a  "  long 
indefinite  age,"  and  in  the  next,  and  in 
the  plural,  that  of  a  literal  day  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  the  same  word,  in 
so  short  a  compass,  and  without  any  ex- 
planation, being  now  literal,  and  anon 
figurative — ^now  plain,  and  anon  metaphor- 
ical or  poetical. 

Thirdly,  the  word  "  day "  is  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  in 
such  connections  as  to  show  it  is  only  a 
day  of  twenty-four  houra.  For  example, 
in  Exodus,  we  are  told,  "  In  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  sancti- 
fied the  Sabbath-day."  Miller,  indeed, 
contends  that  the  Sabbath-day  means  an 
extensive  period,  during  whicn  God,  who 
began  to  rest  when  man  was  made,  is 
resting  still,  and  on  account,  as  a  sign  of 
which,  he  has  commanded  the  literal  Sab- 
bath to  be  observed.  Several  objections 
occur.  Fii'st,  God  is  not  resting  now : 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,"  said 
Christ.  Who  told  Miller  that  God  is  not 
creating  other  worlds— causing  new  chaos- 
es to  curdle  into  new  creations — construct- 
ing larger  mammoths  under  mightier 
suns,  and  paving  the  way  for  statelier 
men,  in  other  planets  to  succeed,  and 
who,  it  b  to  be  hoped,  are  never  to  fall 
from  their  first  estate  ?  Even  as  to  this 
world  God  is  not  resting :  he  is  building 
up,  by  Miller's  own  showing,  man  — 
through  the  God-Man  —  into  a  nobler 
and  well-nigh  angelic  being.  It  matters 
little  whether  you  call  this  the  work  of 
redemption  or  of  creation,  it  is  work,  not 
rest.     God's  Sabbath,  on  a  large  scale, 
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like  man's,  is  yet  future,  and  is  not  to  ar- 
rive till  he  has  put  down  all  might  and 
power,  and  dominion,  and  made  all  his 
enemies  to  bite  the  dust.  Secondly,  the 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath  is  founded  on  a 
past,  not  a  present  or  a  future  event.  Re- 
member the  Sabbath-day,  not  because 
God  is  resting,  or  is  to  rest,  but  because 
God  rested.  IIow  ridiculous  to  appoint 
a  day  to  commemorate  an  event  which 
has  not  yet  fully  taken  place !  Surely  this 
were  reversing  the  order  of  things  en- 
tirely. Miller  renders  the  words,  "  work 
fflx  periods,  and  rest  the  seventh,"  and 
adds:  "the  divine  periods  may  have 
been  very  large,  and  the  human  penods 
very  small ;  just  as  the  vast  continent,  or 
the  huge  earth  itself,  is  very  great,  and  a 
map  or  geographical  globe  very  small. 
But  if,  in  the  map  or  globe,  the  propor- 
tions be  faithfully  mamtained,  and  the 
scale,  though  a  mmute  one,  be  true  in  all 
its  parts  and  applications,  we  pronounce 
the  map  or  globe,  notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  its  size,  a  faithful  copy."  Now, 
80  far  as  the  days  of  work  go,  th5s  may  do 
well  enough,  although  we  fear  it  has  a  cer- 
tain forced  and  factitious  air.  "  Work 
six  days  because  the  Lord  wrought  for 
60,000,000,000,000  ages,"  but  it  does  not 
answer  for  the  one  day  of  rest.  "  Rest 
one  day  because  the  Lord  has  rested  for 
6000  years,  is  resting  still,  and  is  yet  to 
rest  for  ages  more."  A  great  deal  of  the 
force  of  the  precept  arises  from  its  exact 
division  of  time.  "God  wrought  six  days 
for  you,  and  took  only  one  day's  rest  to 
himself.  Men,  you  are  permitted  to  work 
six  days  for  yourselves,  and  are  only  en- 
joined to  give  him  one."  But  when  you 
expand  the  seven  days  into  vast  incompu- 
table ages,  you  entirely  destroy  the  force 
of  this  antithesis.  Who  has  told  the  geo- 
logist that  the  time  before  the  creation  of 
man  was  susceptible  of  any  sixfold  divi- 
sion ?  or  what  is  the  proportion  between 
the  length  of  the  seventh  eon  and  that  of 
each  of  the  by-gone  six  ?  Indeed,  Miller 
himself  admits  that  geology  knows  of  only 
three  days  or  eons  of  creative  work,  so 
that  thus  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
amended  by  geology,  should  run  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Work  during  three  periods  and 
rest  the  fourth." 

We  come  now  to  what  is  certainly  the 
most  brilliant,  if  not  the  most  satisfectory 
portion  of  Miller's  work,  entitled  the 
"  Mosaic  Vision  of  Creation" — certainly 
a  very  peculiar  and  powerful  display  of 


genius.  In  this.  Miller,  following  Dr. 
Kurtz  and  some  other  writers,  maintains 
that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  rather 
a  creative  picture  than  a  creative  history; 
that  the  author  of  it  evidently  takes  the 
position  of  a  beholder  of  the  Creation ; 
and  that  the  scenes  of  the  chapter  are 
prophetic  tableaux,  resembling  the  suc- 
cessive acts  in  a  dramatic  poem.  He 
thinks  that  each  eon  of  creation  indicated 
itself  to  the  eye  of  Moses  by  its  principal 
characteristic — that  of  the  third  day  by 
the  vegetable  glow,  the  green  glory  of 
herbs  and  trees ;  that  of  the  fifth  by  the 
appearance  of  great  sea-monsters  wallowing 
in  and  tempesting  the  waters,  etc. ;  and 
that  the  "  morning  and  the  evening"  re- 
semble the  uplifting  and  the  down-railing 
of  a  theatrical  curtain.  He  attempts  to 
prove  this  by  the  fact  that  God  on  Sinai 
presented  to  Moses  certain  "  appearances" 
of  the  candlestick  and  other  furniture  of 
the  tabernacle,  called  in  one  place  "  the 
pattern  of  these  things  shown  thee  in  the 
mount ;"  and  supposes  that  some  similar 
vision  of  the  Creation  was  made  to  pass 
before  the  eye  of  the  great  legislator,  see- 
ing not  only  the  future  but  the  past  from 
his  specular  hill.  That  many  of  the  an- 
cient prophets  had  visions  outstanding 
from  the  eye,  and  seeming  to  them  objec- 
tive realities,  is  unquestionable.  But 
these,  with  not  an  exception — unless  this 
supposed  "Vision  of  the  Creation"  be  one 
— referred  to  the  future  or  the  present, 
not  to  the  past.  All  the  great  visions — 
at  least  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
John,  not  to  speak  of  Balaam  and  the 
minor  prophets — refer  to  future  or  pre- 
sent occurrences.  Once  indeed,  in  Daniel, 
a  lost  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  re- 
called, through  a  visionaiy  representation 
of  it  to  the  prophet's  eye ;  but  this  was 
done  in  a  dream;  and  although  it  was 
fitting  that  a  dream  should  be  re-born  in 
a  dream,  it  does  not  seem  quite  so  much 
so  that  a  past  event  should  appear  in  a 
shadowy  guise.  Samuel,  too,  informs 
Said  that  the  asses  are  found,  and  that  hb 
father  has  ceased  caring  for  them,  and  is 
anxious  about  his  son ;  but  does  this  ne- 
cessarily imply  that  a  vision  of  the  return- 
ing flock  and  the  weeping  father  projected 
itself  on  the  eye  of  the  seer  ?  Might  not 
information  have  been  conveyed  to  him  in 
some  other  way  ?  We  can,  besides,  see 
reasons  why  future  or  present  events 
should  be  presented  in  vision ;  a  necessity 
for  this  seems  involved  in  the  very  nature 
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of  prophecy,  in  which  God's  object  is  not 
to  show  the  whole,  but  a  part,  vividly  pro- 
truded, and  presented  in  a  single  ray  of 
brilliant  light  to  the  imagination ;  whereas, 
when  events  are  past,  they  require  to  be 
reproduced  in  series,  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible as  wholes,  which  necessitates  the  his- 
torical method.  There  are  some  discre- 
pancies, too,  between  the  account  Miller 
gives  of  the  procession  of  the  creative 
work,  and  the  apparent  moaning  of  the 
words  of  Moses.  For  instance,  we  can 
not  accept  his  explanation  of  the  work  of 
the  fourth  day.  If  words  have  any  mean- 
ing, what  can  the  following  mean? — "God 
made  two  great  lights ;  the  greater  light 
to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night:  he  made  the  stars  also. 
And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth," 
Surely  these  words  describe  an  act  of 
creation,  as  positive  as  that  of  the  cattle 
or  of  man.  Light,  indeed,  had  been  made 
before,  but  these  orbs  seem  now  sum- 
moned into  being  by  as  distinct  a  fiat. 
And,  as  we  observed  before,  the  position 
of  the  fourth  day's  work  forms  altogether 
a  most  awkward  obstacle  to  the  recon- 
ciliation of  geology  and  this  first  chapter. 
In  various  parts  of  Scripture  we  find  allu- 
sions to  God's  having  made  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  language  very  similar  to  that  in 
Genesis — such  as  God  making  the  seven 
stars  and  Orion — "  preparing  the  sun  and 
shining  light,"  etc. ;  but  how  strange  that 
nobody  understmids  these  as  only  signify- 
ing the  appearance,  after  some  obscuration 
or  other,  of  the  luminaries  of  heaven;  and 
yet,  when  found  in  this  contested  chapter, 
they  must,  perforce,  to  suit  a  theory,  be 
twisted  into  such  an  acceptation  I  Alto- 
gether, the  "  Vision  of  Creation,"  as  an 
explication  of  the  seemingly  conflicting 
statements  of  nature  and  revelation,  is  but 
*'  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  and  shall 
soon  pass  away,  leaving  not  a  wreck  be- 
hind ;  or,  if  remaining,  rank  not  with  the 
solid  conclusions  of  truth,  but  with  the 
beautiful  dreams  of  imaginative  genius. 

Let  us  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
fine  writing  of  this  part  of  the  book: 

"  The  Creator  has  spoken,  and  the  stars 
look  out  from  openings  of  deep  unclouded 
blue ;  and  as  day  arises,  and  the  planet  of 
morning  pales  in  the  east,  the  broken 
cloudlets  are  transmuted  from  bronze  into 
gold ;  and  anon  the  gold  becomes  fire ; 
and  at  length  the  glorious  sun  arises  out 
of  the  sea,  and  enters  on  his  course  re- 


joicing. It  is  a  brilliant  day ;  the  waves, 
of  a  deeper  and  softer  blue  than  before, 
dance  and  sparkle  in  the  light ;  the  earth, 
with  little  else  to  attract  the  gaze,  has 
assumed  a  garb  of  brighter  green;  and 
as  the  sun  declines,  amid  even  richer 
glories  than  those  which  had  encircled  his 
rising,  the  moon  appeal's  full-orbed  in  the 
east — to  the  human  eye  the  second  great 
luminary  in  the  heavens  —  and  climbs 
slowly  to  the  zenith  as  night  advances, 
shedding  its  mild  radiance  on  land  and  sea. 

"  Morning  breaks  on  the  sixth  and  last 
day  of  the  Creation.  Cattle  and  beasts 
of  the  field  graze  on  the  plains;  the 
thick-skinned  rhinoceros  wallows  in  the 
marshes ;  the  squat  hippopotamus  rustles 
among  the  reeds,  or  plunges  sullenly  into 
the  river ;  great  herds  of  elephants  seek 
their  food  amid  the  thick  herbage  of  the 
woods ;  while  animals  of  fiercer  nature — 
the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  bear — ^harbor 
in  deep  caves  till  the  evening,  or  lie  in 
wait  for  their  prey  amid  tangled  thickets, 
or  beneath  some  broken  bank.  At  length, 
as  the  day  wanes  and  the  shadows 
lengthen,  man,  the  responsible  lord  of 
creation,  formed  in  God's  own  image,  is 
introduced  upon  the  scene,  and  the  work 
of  creation  ceases  for  ever  upon  the  earth  ;■ 
the  night  falls  once  more  upon  the  pros- 
pect ;  and  there  dawns  yet  another  mor- 
row, the  morrow  of  God's  rest  —  that 
divine  Sabbath,  in  which  there  is  no  more 
creative  labor,  and  which,'  blessed  and  sanc- 
tified' beyond  all  the  days  that  had  gone 
before,  has  as  its  special  object  the  moral 
elevation  and  final  redemption  of  man." 

It  is  conceded  that  these  descriptiona 
are  exquisite,  both  in  style  and  imagina- 
tion. But  does  not  a  shade  seem  to  cross 
their  brightness,  as  we  compare  the  calm, 
succinct  statement  of  Genesis  with  these 
glowing,  pictorial  hues  ?  and  are  we  not 
tempted  to  doubt  if  Moses  ever  had  pre- 
sented, either  to  his  eye  or  his  imagination, 
any  such  prospect  ?  With  Moses,  all  is 
naked  grandeur,  like  that  of  a  stripped 
winter  oak;  with  Miller,  all  is  flushed 
and  verdant  beauty,  like  the  same  tree 
touched  with  the  breath  of  spring,  and 
bathed  in  foilage.  We  admit  and  envy 
the  greatness  of  the  faith  which  can  ac- 
cept of  the  theory  that  both  are  the  same 
prospect  under  partially  different  points 
of  view;  but  can  not  pretend  that  we 
have  yet  attained  to  it. 

What  alternative,  then,  is  left  us  ?  Shall 
we  reject  the  testimony  of  the  rocks,  and 
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model  our  geologic  theories  on  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Scripture  words? 
For  this  we  are  not  prepared.  Miller,  if 
he  has  not  made  out  his  own  theory,  has 
crushed  those  of  the  scriptural  anti-geolo- 
gists like  rotten  fungi.  Shall  we,  then, 
hold  that 

'^He  who  made  the  world,  and  revealed  his  will 
to  Moses, 
Was  mistaken  in  its  age?** 

or,  with  Baden  Powel,  that  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  mere  picturesque 
myth  or  parable?  We  have  already 
stated  some  reasons  why  we  can  not  ac- 
cept this.  There  seems  to  us — who  are 
not  satisfied  with  either  Chalmer's  or 
Miller's  view — to  be  but  one  other  course, 
and  that  is,  to  let  the  subject  remain  in  its 
uncertainty,  to  be  ready  to  welcome  the 
true  explanation,  should  it  come ;  or,  if  it 
comes  not,  to  allow  the  difficulty  to  lie 
over,  with  so  many  other  far  greater 
mysteries  in  nature,  providence,  and  re- 
demption, for  the  discoveries  of  a  future 
life.  The  various  attempts  to  reconcile 
Scripture  and  Geology  have  been  com- 
pared to  efforts  made  to  bridge  across  an 
untamable  torrent  from  opposite  sides: 
the  bridge  is  never  completed,  and,  how- 
ever near  the  different  architects  may  ap- 
proach each  other,  there  remains  still  a 
narrow  but  furious  and  foaming  interspace, 
scorning  constraint.  And  it  is  likely  that, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  this  current  of 
contradiction  and  controversy  will  con- 
tinue to  puzzle,  on  the  one  hand,  all  scien- 
tific skill,  and,  on  the  other,  to  defy  all 
Christian  intellect. 

In  the  lectures  which  follow,  on  the 
"Two  Theologies,"  Miller  shows  that  geo- 
logy confutes  the  infinite  series  of  the 
atheist,  by  showing  a  number  of  distinct 
beginnings,  and  that  it  disproves  the 
sophism  of  Hume  as  to  creation  "  being  a 
singular  effect,"  by  opening  to  us  the  his- 
tory of  the  remote  past,  and  introducing 
us  through  the  present  to  former  creations, 
by  "  giving  us,  what  Hume  truly  argued 
his  contemporaries  had  not,  an  experience 
in  creations."  On  the  Development  theory 
he  does  not  enter  at  large,  having  dealt 
with  it  in  another  book ;  out  says,  simply, 
that  its  hypothesis,  instead  of  being 
founded,  like  the  general  principles  of  the 
geologists,  upon  facts,  is  a  mere  dream, 
unsupported  by  any  evidence.  Such 
dreams  have  oflen  abounded.     All  boys, 


some  thirty  years  ago,  used  to  believe 
that  eels  could  be  developed  out  of  horse- 
hairs. It  was  once  believed  that  the 
Anaer  Bernicla^  or  barnacle-goose,  was 
developed  out  of  decaying  wood  long 
submerged  in  sea-water;  and  Hector 
Boece  has  recorded  some  such  faith  in  his 
"  History  of  Scotland."  The  Epicureans 
of  old  held  that  the  earth,  besides  herl>s 
and  trees,  produced  spontaneously  a  great 
number  oi  mushroom-like  bodies,  which, 
when  ripe,  burst  open,  and  revealed  young 
animals  (eggs  and  chicks  without  parents  M 
which  proved  the  founders  of  all  our  ani- 
mal races.  Of  the  same  character  essen- 
tially is  the  theory  of  La  Marck,  nay, 
worse,  since  we  can  (fwprove  it,  and  chal- 
lenge its  supporters  to  produce  a  "  single 
genealogy  of  development,  to  press  into 
his  service  one  family  history,  though  but 
of  the  smallest  shell-fish."  Besides,  where 
is  such  a  series,  once  begun,  to  stop  ?  If 
the  snail  can  develop  into  a  singing-bird, 
why  not  into  a  Shakspeare  ?  and  why  not  a 
Shakspeare  into  the  supreme  God  ?  Most 
justly  does  Miller  class  those  who  support 
this  hypothesis  with  pretenders,  and  the 
hypothesis  itself  with  the  mere  fictions  of 
the  imagination. 

He  next  shows  the  bearing  of  geology 
upon  an  old  ouestion  of  the  days  of  Pope 
and  Soame  Jenyn,  in  reference  to  tne 
space  occupied  by  man  in  the  scale  of 
creation.  These  writers  looked  upon  man 
as  more  important  from  his  position  than 
from  his  nature  or  powers ;  they  thought 
him  of  little  more  value,  yet  just  as  per- 
fect in  his  own  way,  as  a  bird  or  beast. 
While  Scripture,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
futes this  notion,  and  asserts  at  once  man's 
fall  and  his  infinite  importance,  geology, 
on  the  other,  maintains  that  he  is  the 
"sum-total  of  all  the  animals — the  end 
toward  which  all  the  animal  creatio7i  has 
tended^  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
first Pakeozoic fishes y  tlust  as  the  archi- 
tect, designing  to  place  a  certain  noble 
statue  on  the  top  of  a  commanding 
column,  bears  this  in  mind  at  every  stage 
of  the  work,  and  in  all  hb  adjustments  of 
the  proportions  of  the  building,  so  did 
God  design  from  the  first  that  the  majestic 
structure  of  life  should  be  crowned  with 
the  figure  of  man,  and  was  thinking  of 
him  while  employed  in  forming  fishes, 
reptiles,  "  dragons  of  the  prime,"  and  the 
monster  mammalia  of  the  pre-Adamite 
world.  The  statue  of  man  was  at  length 
formed,  and  placed  on  the  summit,  when, 
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hark !  a  wild  blast  from  some  mysterious 
region  blew  it  down ;  but  God  instantly 
set  to  work  to  rear  it  up  again,  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  surround  its  brow  with  a 
crown  of  celestial  glory,  or,  in  Miller's 
words,  the  "advent  of  man,  simply  as  such, 
was  the  great  event  prefigured  during  the 
old  geologic  ages;  while  the  advent  of 
that  Divine  Man  '  who  hath  abolished 
death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light,'  was  the  great  event  prefigured 
during  the  historic  ages ;"  and,  perhaps, 
he  might  have  added,  prefigured  still ;  for 
the  crown  of  man,  which  is  also  the  crown 
of  Christ,  is  not  yet  fully  woven,  and 
Miller  expects,  with  many,  the  apotheosis 
of  man  to  come  from  above,  with  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth.  Here  he 
cites  Coleridge,  in  a  passage  full  of  "fancy, 
indeed,  but  of  that  sagacious  fancy  vouch- 
safed to  only  the  true  poet."  He  might 
have  quoted  with  as  much  propriety  the 
line  of  another  poet : 

"  The  diapason  closing  full  in  man  ;*' 

although,  perhaps,  he  may  have  shrunk 
from  calling  the  previous  creations — ich- 
thyosauri, pterodactyles,  etc. — notes  of 
"mellow  music,"  in  Tennyson's  words, 
and  have  thought  rather  of  harsh,  discord- 
ant sounds  from  the  Master's  hand,  at- 
testing the  strength,  and  almost  endan- 
gering the  integrity,  of  the  instrument, 
ere  the  swell  of  harmony  arose,  to  pursue 
its  victorious  way.  How  cordially  we 
reciprocate  his  idea  that  man  in  his  pre- 
sent state  and  form  is  not  final,  is  only  the 
crude  germ  of  a  nobler  being,  who  is  to 
be  made  after  "the  image  of  the  heavenly, 
of  the  second  Adam,  and  who  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  as  much  superior  to  the  present 
race  of  men  as  they  are  to  mastodons  and 
megatheria."  But  for  this  cheering,  ex- 
citing, ecstatic  thought,  let  us  remember 
we  are  indebted  to  Scripture  solely,  and 
not  to  human  science  or  philosophy. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  "Two  Theolo- 
gies," Miller  compares  the  revelations  of 
Scripture  with  the  discoveries  of  geology 
in  reference  to  the  Fall  of  man,  the  unity 
of  the  race,  etc.  Into  this  part  we  do  not 
follow  him.  It  is  written  with  much  in- 
genuity and  power,  if  it  is  not  always 
satisfactory.  We  do  not  like  his  chapter 
on  the  "  Noachian  Deluge"  so  well.  In 
it  he  rather  proves  the  folly  and  absurdity 
of  the  solutions  attempted  by  others,  than 
gives  an  adequate  one  of  his  own.    A  late 


writer  in  the  Witness  shows  that  even 
such  a  partial  deluge  as  Miller  supposes 
involves  nearly  as  great  a  difficulty  as  the 
common  view.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cottle,  of  Bristol,  dated 
1823:  "What  I  stated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, in  awarding  the  medal  to  Professor 
Buckland,  has  not  been  correctly  given  in 
the  journals.  I  merely  said  that  the  facts 
lately  brought  forward  proved  the  occur- 
rence of  that  great  catastrophe,  (the  Flood,) 
which  had  been  recorded  in  sacred  and 
profane  history,  and  of  which  traditions 
were  current  even  amongst  the  most  bar- 
barous nations.  I  did  not  say  they  proved 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
deluge — that  is  to  say,  of  the  history  of 
the  ark  of  Noah,  and  the  preservation  of 
animal  life.  This  is  revelation:  and  no 
facts  that  I  know  of  have  been  discovered 
in  science  that  bear  upon  this  question, 
and  the  sacred  history  of  the  race  of 
Shem.  My  idea  was,  to  give  to  Cffisar 
what  belonged  to  Cjesar,  and  not  to  blend 
divine  truths  with  the  fancies  of  men." 
Many  facts  have  been  added  to  geology 
since  Davy  thus  wrote ;  but  we  suspect 
that,  after  all,  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Noachian  deluge  with  these  is  as  far  off 
as  ever;  and  that  we  must  just  say  of  that 
catastrophe  as  a  whole — as  Davy  said  in 
reference  to  some  of  its  parts — "  Tliia  is 
revelation^ 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "Discoverable 
and  the  Revealed,"  Miller  shows  some  of 
the  enormous  blunders  in  science  into 
which  theologians  used  to  be  led,  by 
pushing  the  literal  language  of  Scripture 
too  far,  and  imagining  that  the  Bible  was 
intended  to  reveal  every  thing.  He  pre- 
serves in  the  amber  of  immortal  contempt 
such  names  as  Voetius,  Heideggeri,  Fran- 
cis Turretine,  etc.  In  the  lecture  on  the 
"Geology  of  the  Anti-Geologists,"  he 
masses  up  with  these  dead  some  living  flies, 
although  he  is  rather  severe  and  personal 
in  this  portion.  His  last  two  lectures,  on 
the  "Less-Known  Fossil  Floras  of  Scot- 
land," are  totally  free  from  this  fault,  and 
form  delightful  descants  on  his  favorite 
theme,  the  rocky  remains  and  petrified 
flowers  of  his  beloved  native  land. 

In  quitting  this  admirable  volume,  we 
can  not  but  allude  to  the  three  great 
losses  the  science  of  Scotland  has  sustained 
within  the  last  few  years — Edward  Forbes, 
Samuel  Brown,  and  Hugh  Miller ;  all  de- 
veloped to  the  pursuit  of  distinct  and 
lofty  scientific  paths;  all  of  them  in  or 
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scarcely  past  their  prime,  and  from  whom 
the  world  was  expecting  greater  things 
than  any  they  had  achieved ;  all  men  of 
high  genius,  and  who  all  set  almost  sim- 
ultaneously— being  "  lovely  in  their  lives, 
and  in  their  death  not  long  divided." 
Honor  to  the  memory  of  all  three  I  Of 
Edward  Forbes,  who,  although  bom  on 
the  Isle  of  Man,  was  educated  and  died  in 
Edinburgh,  and  might  be  considered  an 
adopted  Scotchmam — with  his  keen,  com- 
prehensive, Cuvier-like  intellect,  his  quiet 
effective  teaching,  his  genial,  delightful 
private  manners,  his  unbounded  accom- 


plishments: to  Samuel  Brown,  the  fine 
enthusiast,  who,  although  he  failed  in 
his  highest  ambition,  and  seemed  to  many 
a  belated  child  of  the  middle  ages,  an 
alchemist  "  bom  out  of  due  time,"  gave 
an  undoubted  impulse  to  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  as  well  as  electrified  all  who 
ever  heard  or  met  him,  by  the  elasticity 
and  brilliance  of  his  conversation  and  ora- 
tory :  and  to  Hugh  Miller,  the  Monarch 
of  the  Self-taught.  Honor  to  them  all  I 
the  more  as  they  all  honored  each  other, 
and  warmly  appreciated  each  other's 
studies,  and  character,  and  genius. 


'  m*     1^  » 
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IRISH      ORATORS-CURRAN.* 


To  many  readers  of  the  present  day  this 
new  edition  of  an  old  biography  will  have 
quite  a  novel  interest ;  and  though  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  it  is  certainly 
a  readable  and  welcome  book.  On  such 
a  subject  it  would  not  be  easy  to  write  a 
bad  one.  Curran's  life  was  so  rich  in  varied 
incident,  marked  by  such  strong  contrasts, 
passed  amongst  such  strange  scenes,  and 
still  stranger  characters  ;  he  lived  in  such 
an  eventful  and  stormy  era,  acted  such  an 
important  part  in  the  public  history  of  his 
times,  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public 
eye,  and  acquired  so  great  a  fame,  that  we 
can  not  imagine  a  finer  subject  for  a  bio- 
grapher eaual  to  the  occasion  ;  nor  can  we 
understand  how  the  life  of  such  a  man,  no 
matter  how  poorly  written,  could  fail  to 
interest,  amuse,  and  instruct.  Mr.  Phillips 
had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  dealing  with 
the  most  important  period  of  Irish  history, 
an  unusual  state  of  society  and  manners  to 
depict,  and  a  superabundance  of  the  best 
materials  at  his  command.    He  enjoyed, 
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for  a  number  of  years,  the  intimate  friend- 
ship of  the  great  man  whose  life  he  haa 
written.  He  not  only  witnessed  Curran's 
magnificent  displays  in  the  Senate  and  at 
the  Bar,  but  had  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
powers  as  a  social  companion,  and  the 
charms  of  his  conversation  in  private  life. 
He  learned  from  Curran's  own  lips  the 
leading  events  of  his  life;  heard  him  sketch 
— ^as  only  Curran  could  do — the  characters, 
genius,  and  peculiarities  of  Grattan,  Flood, 
Burgh,  and  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries; 
was  a  listener  to  the  treasures  of  genius, 
of  wisdom,  and  of  wit,  which  Curran  de- 
lighted to  pour  forth  at  the  social  board. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  where 
so  much  might  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected, we  can  not  say  that  the  result  is 
satis&otory.  Our  praise  of  this  production 
must  be  sadly  qualified.  It  is  readable, 
but  only  in  spite  of  its  defects ;  and  wel- 
come because  of  the  material  it  so  indif- 
ferently displays.  It  is  only  a  critic  so 
famous  as  Lord  Broueham  who  could  ven- 
ture to  call  it  an  '^  inimitable  piece  of  bio- 
graphy." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten — ^though  the 
readers  of  this  volume  may  fail  to  be  re* 
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minded — ihtit  in  an  age  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary intellectual  splendor,  Curran 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be,  not  only 
a  clever  lawyer,  a  great  debater,  and  a 
grand  orator,  but  also  a  profound  thinker, 
an  unrivaled  wit,  and  tne  most  brilliant 
conversationalist  of  his  time;  and  this  not 
merely  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  by 
the  highest  literary  circles  of  London  and 
Paris.  Lord  Erskine,  Madame  De  Stael, 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  and  Dr.  Birkbeck,  amongst 
others,  bear  witness  to  his  wonderful 
powers ;  while  Byron,  who  was  the  most 
fastidious  of  men,  and  chary  of  his  praise. 

Says  the  following  tribute  to  him  in  his 
oumal :  "  I  have  met  Curran  at  Holland 
House.  He  beats  every  body.  His  im- 
agination is  beyond  human,  and  his  humor 
it  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  wit)  per- 
fect. He  has  fifty  faces,  and  twice  as 
many  voices,  when  he  mimics.  I  never 
met  his  equal."  Again :  "  Curran  !  Cur- 
ran the  man  who  struck  me  most.  Such 
imagination  !  There  never  was  any  thing 
like  it.  He  was  wonderful  even  to  me, 
who  had  seen  many  remarkable  men  of  the 
time.  The  riches  of  his  Irish  imarination 
were  exhaustless.  I  have  heard  thai  man 
speak  more  poetry  thayi  I  have  ever  seen 
written^  though  I  saw  him  seldom^  and  but 
occasiofioUi/,'*^ 

Now,  if  Mr.  Phillips  (who  had  more  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  hearing  him  than 
Byron)  had  only  kept  a  partial  record  of 
the  outflowings  of  Curran's  prodigally 
gifted  mind,  on  which  nature  had  laviwiecf, 
with  boundless  profusion,  the  choicest  trea- 
sures of  philosophy,  poetry,  eloquence,  and 
wit — if  ne  had  preserved  some  of  those 
poetic  gems  of  thought,  which  Curran  was 
continuallv  scattering  around  him,  what 
an  essential  service  he  would  have  ren- 
dered to  literature  and  the  world  I  But, 
instead  of  doing  this,  Mr.  Phillips  has  re- 
corded, in  flowing  language,  his  feelings 
of  joy  on  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Curran ; 
filled  his  book  with  anecdote  and  gossip 
about  every  thing  and  every  body ;  and, 
having  omitted  to  tell  us  of  Curran  all 
that  would  have  been  truly  valuable,  and 
which  we  should  have  most  liked  to  know, 
he  reminds  us  of  a  savage,  walking  in  a 
mine  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  value  of  the  treasures 
at  his  feet.  "What  a  saddening  reflec- 
tion," said  John  Foster,  in  one  of  his  cri- 
tical essays,  •  it  is,  that  of  all  the  grand 
thoughts,  sublime  images,  and  brilliant 
fancies,  that  must  have  passed  through  a 


great  original  mind  like  Curran's  during  a 
life-time,  so  few  have  been  preserved !" 
Had  Mr.  Phillips  taken  away  the  cause  for 
this  reflection,  we  should  most  willingly 
dispense  with  all  his  labored  panegyrics, 
ana  forgive  him  even  greater  oflS^nses 
against  good  taste  than  are  to  be  found  in 
this  volume. 

It  was  especiall V  incumbent  on  Mr  Phil- 
lips to  perform  this  service,  for  by  no  one 
has  Curran's  fame  been  more  seriously  in- 
jured than  by  his  present  biographer.  We 
suppose  our  readers  are  aware  that  Mr. 
Phillips,  now  a  Commissioner  of  the  Insolv- 
ent Court,  was  for  a  number  of  years  at 
the  Irish,  and  subsequently  at  the  English 
Bar  ;  that  he  practiced  with  great  success 
as  a  criminal  lawyer,  won  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind,  thought 
himself  an  orator,  and,  in  an  evil  hour, 
published  his  speeches.  Although  dis- 
playing a  good  deal  of  talent,  they  were 
so  disfigured  by  mannerism  and  extrava- 
gance, and  so  full  of  incongruous  metaphor 
and  bombast,  so  inaccurate  in  thought  and 
defective  in  style,  that  while  young  ora- 
tors of  the  spasmodic  school  recited  them 
before  the  looking-glass,  the  reading  pub- 
lic laughed,  and  the  Ediiiburgh  Review 
swooped  down  upon  Mr.  Phillips  with  such 
effect,  that  his  style  of  eloquence  at  once 
fell  in  the  market.  But,  unfortunately, 
Mr.  Phillips  was  continually  talking  of  the 
Irish  orators — of  Curran  in  particular, 
whom  he  professed  to  imitate  and  admire. 
But  the  people  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Irish  orators  except  their  names,  naturally 
concluded  that  Mr.  Phillips  resembled  the 
men  he  so  rapturously  praised.  They 
could  not  have  fallen  into  a  greater  mis- 
take. The  resemblance  to  Curran  was  ri- 
diculously small.  Our  author  succeeded 
only  in  catching  certain  of  the  orator's  de- 
fects. Some  of  the  splendida  vitia  of 
Curran's  style  were  instinct  with  genius 
— sparks  leaping  from  his  anvil,  or  smoke 
mingling  witn  the  fierce  white  flame  of  his 
exasperated  furnace ;  and  these  were  en- 
tirely beyond  the  reach  of  Mr.  Charles 
Phillips.  But  his  pretensions  were  known 
and  too  far  credited  ;  and  thus  he  brought 
the  oratory  of  his  great  countrymen,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  into  disrepute. 

This  was  a  result  greatly  to  be  regret- 
ted :  for,  unquestionably,  the  two  greatest 
achievements  of  the  Irish  are,  their  elo- 
quence and  their  music.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  they  have  not  contributed  largely 
to  other  departments  of  science,  literature, 
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and  art.  Wo  are  pleased  to  remember, 
and  proud  to  acknowledge,  how  deeply 
indebted  British  literature  is  to  Irish  ge- 
nius. Many  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
glorious  muster-roll  of  fame  are  those  of 
Irishmen.  In  legislation  and  philosophy, 
in  poetry  and  science,  in  patriotism  and 
learning,  in  general  literature,  the  fine  arts, 
and  war,  they  can  boast  the  illustrious 
names  of  Duns  Scot  us,  Ussher,  O'Neill, 
Sarsfield,  Swift,  Berkeley,  Hutcheson, 
Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Burke,  Barry,  Welling- 
ton, Moore,  and  a  host  of  others.  But  in 
their  oratory  and  music  they  stand  pre- 
eminent— that  music  at  once  so  wild  and 
mournful,  so  joyous  and  pathetic,  so  mer- 
ry and  sad ;  whose  gladdest  note  is  so 
near  akin  to  tears,  which  in  its  melancholy 
notes  so  faithfully  reflects  the  history  of 
Ireland,  and  the  unearthly,  passionate 
tones  of  which  are  but  an  echo  to  the  wail- 
ing of  her  griefs. 

But  her  oratory  is  her  greatest  glory. 
No  country  in  Eiarope  can  boast  a  greater 
number  of  illustHous  speakers.  And  here 
we  are  reminded  of  a  striking  circumstance 
attending  the  Avatar  of  genius  in  the 
world.  The  phenomena  of  its  appearance 
seem  to  follow  some  mysterious  laws.  The 
Divine  afflatus  comes  rushing  on  a  gene- 
ration, and  gives  to  the  human  soul  an  on- 
ward impulse  in  one  particular  path,  which 
is  a  permanent  advance.  This  may  help 
to  explain  the  fact,  that  almost  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  life-time  all  these  great 
men  appeared  and  passed  away.  They 
did  not  come  at  long  intervals  from  each 
other,  and  alone,  but  blazed  out  suddenly 
in  the  intellectual  heavens  in  brilliant  con- 
stellations. So  came  the  great  artists  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  great  Dramatists 
of  English  literature  all  belong  to  the  era 
of  Elizabeth.  The  great  Musicians  came 
together  in  one  age.  All  the  great  Poets 
of  this  century  appeared  in  a  glorious  ga- 
laxy at  its  commencement ;  and  their  suc- 
cessors have  not  yet  arrived ;  we  greet 
only  at  broad  intervals  some  "  bright  par- 
ticular star." 

But  in  every  constellation  some  mem- 
bers stand  nearer  to  each  other;  and  the 
great  orators  of  Ireland  may  be  conveni- 
ently grouped.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  forming  general  classes  under 
which  you  can  reckon  poets  or  orators, 
knowing  that  each  one  is  distinguished  by 
an  idiosyncrasy  which  does  not  perfectly 
agree  with  any  other ;  but,  joining  those 
tosrether  who  exhibit  the  more  numerous 


features  of  resemblance,  we  think  it  may 
be  said  that  of  the  Irish  orators,  Flood, 
Duquerry,  and  O'Connell  may  be  classed 
together.  They  seldom  rose  into  flights 
of  imagination,  but  aimed  at  producing 
effect  by  plain,  logical,  and  conclusive  rea- 
soning, and  strong  masculine  common 
sense  alone.  Grattan  and  Piunkett  are 
distinguished  for  their  unequaled  powers 
of  invective,  brilliant  epigrammatic  force, 
glittering  antithesis,  and  overwhelming 
energy  and  fire.  Burgh,  Lord  Avon  more, 
Bushe,  and  Holmes,  were  remarkable  for 
their  learning,  clearness  of  arrangement, 
f(ilicity  of  allusion,  chasteness  of  conception, 
power  of  narration,  and  faultless  purity 
of  style :  on  account  of  their  earnestness, 
eleganqe,  and  grace,  they  may  be  said  to 
form  the  classical  school.  As  widely  dif- 
fering from  them.  Dean  Kirwan,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  Richard  Lalor  Sheil, 
and  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  compose 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  and  more  appro- 
priate name,  we  must  call  the  rhetoriciil 
and  artificial  school.  They  seek  to  dazzle 
by  the  captivating  and  luxuriant  beauty 
of  fancy,  metaphor,  and  trope.  But  Cur- 
ran,  for  varied  pathos,  drollery,  and  wit, 
may  be  said  to  stand  alone ;  he  forms  a 
school  in  himself;  and  the  same  is  true,  in 
some  degree,  of  Edmund  Burke. 

Of  all  these  great  men,  we  have  long 
considered  Curran  to  have  been  the  most 
highly  gifted  with  all  the  endowments  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  first-class  orator.  We 
think  he  had  more  ncUural  oratoi-ical  ge- 
nius than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  per- 
haps than  any  speaker  of  modern  times. 
Burke  may  have  been  more  copious, 
learned,  philosophical,  and  profound. 
Flood  may  have  been  more  statesmanlike 
in  his  views,  more  subtle  in  his  reasoning, 
and  dexterous  in  debate.  Grattan  excelled 
him,  as  well  as  all  other  men,  in  epigram, 
antithesis,  and  point — in  that  terrible,  con- 
densed, resistless  energy  which  over- 
whelmed all  opposition  like  a  flood ;  while 
in  that  dignified  abstemiousness  for  which 
he  is  renowned,  and  in  withering  powers 
of  invective,  he  had  no  equal.  Sheridan's 
declamation  was  more  rhetorical  and  or- 
nate. Piunkett  was  more  rapid,  fiery,  and 
terse ;  his  crushing  and  inexorable  logic, 
from  which  there  was  no  escape,  was  more 
continuously  sustained.  Kirwan,  without 
much  imagination,  excelled  him  in  sheer 
force  of  enthusiasm.  BusliA  may  have 
been  more  fastidious  in  his  taste,  and  more 
chaste  and  faultless  in  the  perfect  purity 
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of  his  style.  He  was  not,  like  O'Connell, 
a  gigantic  and  athletic  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  was  never  so  much  at  his  ease  as 
when  he  was  ruling  with  absolute  sway 
the  stormy  passions  of  an  excited  and  in- 
furiated mob  ;  nor  could  he  cope  with  him 
in  popular  power  and  effect.  But  while 
Curran  may  have  been  inferior  to  each  of 
his  rivals  in  some  one  quality  or  other,  yet 
in  the  combination  of  faculties  necessary 
to  the  orator  he  was  their  superior.  In 
splendor  of  imagination,  richness  of  fancy, 
and  creative  power ;  in  exuberant  humor, 
melting  pathos,  caustic  irony,  cutting  sar- 
casm, and  brilliant  wit ;  in  exquisite  per- 
ception of  character,  and  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature  ;  in  the  witchery  of  his 
manner,  and  absolute  mastery  over  the 
varied  passions  of  the  human  heart ;  in 
capability  of  adapting  himself  to  the  capa- 
city of  his  audience,  and  command  over 
their  attention ;  in  promptitude,  dexterity, 
and  force;  in  the  variety,  versatility,  and 
extent  of  his  powers,  he  excelled  them  all. 
He  translated  his  reasonings  into  meta- 
phor, and,  if  you  took  away  the  figure, 
you  destroyed  the  argument.  Sometimes 
he  seemed  to  wander  from  the  subject  in 
flights  of  imagination,  but  from  that  lofty 
region  he  always  returned  to  it  with  ad- 
ditional force,  and  adorned  it  with  a  grace 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  He  occasionally 
dazzled  his  audience  with  the  brightness 
of  his  illustrations,  but  it  was  in  order  to 
put  their  minds  into  a  proper  state  of  fu- 
sion for  the  reception  of  the  ideas  he  wished 
to  impress.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
&ncy  he  influenced  the  judgment.  In  all 
his  displays,  he  never  for  a  moment  forgot 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  nor  did  he  ever 
sacrifice  utility  to  ornament.  Was  the  ti- 
tled and  wealthy  seducer  to  be  exposed  ? 
the  lordly  criminal  to  be  denounced  ?  the 
crimes  of  a  wicked  Minister  to  be  held  up 
to  public  execration  and  scorn  ?  Was  the 
bribed  and  perjured  informer  to  be  probed 
and  blackened  ?  an  unjust  and  crufel  Judge 
to  be  bearded  and  withstood  ?  folly  to  be 
turned  into  inextinguishable  laughter,  and 
vice  to  be  covered  with  a  ridicule  that 
maddened  while  it  disgraced  ?  Was  in- 
nocence to  be  vindicated  and  liberty  de- 
fended ?  Was  the  widow  to  be  protected, 
the  orphan  saved,  and  his  country  to  be 
avenged  ?  Curran  was  always  able,  and 
ready,  and  willing  for  the  task. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  article  to 
review  at  any  length  Mr.  Phillip's  account 
of  Curran's  contemporaries.     In  a  future 


number  we  hope  to  resume  the  subject, 
and  give  it  that  consideration  which  its 
importance  demands.  At  present,  we  shall 
confine  our  attention  to  Curran  himself. 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  give 
our  readers  a  short  account  of  Curran's 
life ;  describe  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  he  won  his  way  to  fortune 
and  fame ;  notice,  en  passant^  the  occasions 
which  called  forth  those  efforts  of  his  which 
have  made  his  name  immortal;  quote  some 
passages  from  two  or  three  of  his  more 
important  speeches,  and  thereby  enable 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  that  eloquence  which  we  have 
praised  so  highly.  We  are  quite  sure  our 
readers  will  feel  obliged  to  us  for  doing  so, 
and  that  these  extracts  will  amply  repay 
perusal.  To  the  oratorical  student,  who 
wishes  to  acquire  a  mastery  in  his  art,  and 
who  feels,  with  the  great  Roman  orator, 
that  it  is  most  glorious  to  excel  men  in 
that  in  which  men  excel  all  other  animals — 
speech — these  specimens,  from  the  grand 
orations  of  one  of  the  greatest  mastera  of 
human  eloquence  that  ever  lived,  should 
be  doubly  welcome.  They  will  serve  both 
to  fire  his  ambition,  and  to  consecrate  its 
aims,  while  at  the  same  time  they  afford 
the  noblest  models  for  his  admiration  and 
study. 

John  Phil  pot  Curran  was  born  at  New- 
market, a  small  village  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1760.  His  fa- 
ther, James  Curran,  seneschal  of  the  ma- 
nor, was  poor  and  uneducated.  His  mo- 
ther, however,  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
superior  woman.  She  was  possessed  of  a 
passionate  and  romantic  nature ;  was  witty 
and  eloquent,  well  acquainted  with  the 
music,  and  skilled  in  the  legends,  super- 
stitions, and  traditions,  of  the  country. 
She  told  little  Jacky^  as  she  loved  to  call 
him,  stories  of  "fairies,"  and  "rapparees," 
sung  him  to  sleep  with  the  wild  lullabies 
of  the  south,  poured  out  upon  him  the  rich 
treasure  of  her  love,  and,  above  all,  care- 
fully taught  him  his  Bible.  He  hung  with 
ecstasy  upon  her  words,  repeated  her  tales, 
caught  her  enthusiasm  ;  and  often  in  afler- 
life  boasted,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that 
any  merit  he  had  he  owa»d  to  that  gifted 
mother.  Iler  darling  ambition  was,  that 
her  son  might  become  a  preacher.  She 
never  ceased  to  regret  his  devotion  to  the 
study  of  the  law  ;  and  even  when  he  had 
attained  success  at  the  Bar,  the  fruits  of 
which  to  her  death  she  shared,  she  has  said 
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to  liira,  "  O  Jacky,  Jacky,  what  a  preach- 
er was  lost  in  yoii !" 

When  about  nhic  years  old,  an  import- 
ant incident  occurred,  which  affected  and 
molded  his  whole  futm*e  fortunes.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Boyse,  Rector  of  the  parish  of 
Newmarket,  in  passing  the  village  ball- 
alley  one  morning,  was  amused  by  the 
humor,  waggery,  and  eccentricities  of 
young  Curran.  He  bribed  him  with  some 
sweetmeats  to  accompany  him  to  the  rec- 
tory, was  struck  with  the  boy's  talent,  took 
a  fancy  to  him,  taught  him  his  grammar 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  classics,  and  af- 
terward sent  him  to  the  school  of  Middle- 
ton  :  "  In  short,"  says  Curran,  "  he  made 
a  man  of  me."  Curran  never  forgot  his 
deep  obligations  to  this  good  man,  and 
delighted  to  tell  the  following  anecdote : 
"  I  recollect,"  said  Curran,  "  when  I  had 
risen  to  some  eminence  at  the  Bar,  and 
had  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  a  good  house 
in  Ely  Place,  on  my  return  one  day  from 
Court,  I  found  an  old  gentleman  seated 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  and  his  whole 
air  bespeaking  the  consciousness  of  one 
quite  at  home.  He  turned  round — it  was 
^^y  friend  of  the  hall-aUey  I  I  rushed 
into  his  arms.  I  could  not  help  bursting 
into  tears.  Words  can  not  describe  the 
scene  which  followed  :  '  You  are  right, 
sir ;  you  are  right :  the  pictures  are  yours 
— the  house  is  yours :  you  gave  me  all  I 
have — my  friend — my  father !'  He  dined 
with  me,  and  in  the  evening  I  caught  the 
tears  glistening  in  his  fine  blue  eye,  when 
he  saw  his  poor  little  Jacky  rising  to  make 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

At  Middleton  school  Curran  received  a 
fine  classical  education.  He  owed  much 
to  the  careful  traming  he  received  from 
the  master — a  Mr.  Carey,  who  had  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.  Curran  was  rather  an  idle  boy, 
and  so  little  promise  did  he  give  of  his 
future  eminence  as  a  speaker,  that  his 
school-fellows  nicknamed  him  "  stuttering 
Jack."  From  Middleton  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  Like  Swift,  Goldsmith,  and 
Burke,  Curran  did  not  distinguish  himself 
at  the  University.  The  curriculum  of  stu-  j 
dies  pursued  there  was  not  much  to  his  | 
taste.  The  books  he  read  were  of  his 
own  selection,  and  his  application  was 
rather  desultory  than  otherwise.  During 
his  undergraduate  course,  he  led  rather 
an  idle  life  ;  was  continually  getting  into 
6cra2)es  through  his  imprudence,  and  ex- 


tricating himself  from  them  by  his  wit ; 
and  altogether  was  one  of  the  "  wildest, 
wittiest,  dreamiest  students  of  old  Trini- 
ty." For  his  numerous  escapades  he  was 
frequently  before  thQ  Board  of  Senior 
Fellows,  but  generally  came  away  trium- 
phant. On  one  occasion,  he  was  sum- 
moned before  them  for  wearing  a  dirty 
shirt.  "I  pleaded  inability,"  said  he, 
"  to  wear  a  clean  one ;  and  I  told  their 
Reverences  the  story  of  Lord  Avonmore, 
who  was  at  the  time  the  plain,  untitled, 
struggling  Barry  Yelverton.  '  I  wish, 
mother,'  said  Barry,  '  I  had  eleven  shirts.' 
'  Eleven^  Barry  I  and  why  eleven  f^  '  Be- 
cause, mother,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
gentleman,  to  be  comfortable^  should 
have  the  dozen.'  Poor  Barry  had  but 
one,  and  I  made  the  precedent  my  justifi- 
cation." 

From  College  he  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  entered  his  name  on  the  books 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  commenced 
eating  his  way  to  the  Bar.  He  now 
began  an  extensive  course  of  study,  and 
says  himself  that  at  this  time  he  read  ten 
hours  every  day.  From  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Weston  we  glean  many  interesting 
particulars  of  his  mode  of  life  in  London. 
He  visited  the  theaters,  eathig-houses, 
and  taverns ;  and  went  "  to  see  the  Queen 
and  the  lions."  He  became  member  of  a 
debating  club,  where  he  several  times 
failed  in  his  attempts  at  making  a  speech, 
on  which  account  they  called  him  "  Ora- 
tor Mum ;"  but  finally  he  conquered  his 
nervousness,  and  made  them  change  their 
opinion  of  him.  He  visited  Ilampton 
Court  with  Mr.  Ap  John.  "The  serv- 
ant," he  says :  "  who  showed  us  the 
apartments  had  his  lesson  well  by  wrote, 
and,  in  explaining  a  suite  of  tapestry  re- 
presenting the  Persian  war  of  Alexander, 
ran  over  the  battles  of  Issus,  Arbela,  etc., 
with  great  flippancy.  *  But  where  b  Al- 
exander?' cries  Ap  John.  'There,  sir, 
at  the  door  of  Darius's  tent,  with  the 
ladies  at  hb  feet.'  '  Surely,'  I  said,  '  that 
must  be  Hephasstion,  for  he  was  mistaken 
by  the  Queen  for  Alexander.'  '  Pardon 
mo,  sir ;  I  Ihope  I  know  Alexander  better 
than  that?  'But  which  do  you  think  the 
greater  man?'  'Greater!  bless  your 
soul,  sir,  they  are  both  dead  these  hundred 
years.'*  While  in  London,  he  seems  to 
have  supported  himself  by  writing  for  the 
magazines  and  newspapers.  Occa.sionall7 
his  finances  were  very  low.  One  day  I^ 
strolled  into  the  park,  and,  lying  down 
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on  the  grass,  began  to  whistle  an  old  Irish  Leger,  for  an  assault  upon  an  aged  Roman 
tune :  an  old  gentleman  asked  him  "  where  Catholic  Priest  of  the  name  of  Roche, 
he  had  learned  that  beautiful  air  ?"  "  I  The  case  was  one  of  great  atrocity  ;•  but 
learned  it,  sir,"  said  Curran,  "  in  Ire-  such  was  the  influence  of  Lord  Doneraile, 
land.''  "  And  how  comes  it  to  happen,  the  uncle  of  St.  Leger,  and  who  was  him- 
young  man,  that  you  are  here  whisthng,  self  mixed  up  in  the  transaction — that  the 
when  people  in  the  city  are  dining?"  other  members  of  the  Bar  refused  the 
"  Because,"  said  he,  "  my  remittance  has  plaintiff's  brief.  Curran  undertook  the 
not  arrived,  and  I  came  to  dine  on  a  whis-  case,  and  obtained  a  verdict  of  £40  dam- 
tie  in  the  park."  ages  and  costs.     In  the  speech  delivered 

He  now  became  subject  to  those  fits  of  upon  that  occasion  he  exceeded  his  inst rue- 
despondency  and  gloom  which  he  felt  so  tions,  described  St.  Leger  as  a  mercenary 
frequently  toward  the  close  of  his  career ;  soldier  and  a  drummed-out  dragoon,  and 
and  the  more  buoyant  and  excited  were  denounced  his  conduct  in  terms  of  such 
his  spu'its  at  times,  the  greater  was  dejec-  severity  that  St.  Leffer  sent  him  a  hostile 
tion,  and  the  deeper  the  depression,  that  message.  The  parties  met ;  and  Curran 
followed.  While  putting  in  his  terms  at  not  returning  his  opponent's  fire,  the  mat- 
the  Temple,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  ter  ended.  "  It  was  not  necessary  for  me 
Miss  Creagh,  from  the  county  of  Cork,  to  fire  at  him,"  said  Curran ;  "  for  he  died 
and  was  married  to  her.  The  union  was  in  three  weeks  after,  of  fright  at  the  re- 
not  a  happy  one.  After  his  marriage  he  port  of  his  own  pistoV^ 
returned  to  Ireland.  He  was  often  found  in  the  hall  of  the 

He  was  now  an  accomplished  and  ac-  Four  Courts,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 

curate  scholar.     He  enjoyed  an  intimate  idlers,  whom  he  amused  by  his  wit,  or 

acquaintance  with  the   great   models  of  amazed  by  his  eloquence,  at  the  very  time 

Grecian  and  Roman  literature ;  was  well  that  he  had  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy 

vereed  in  the  classics  of  his  own  language ;  heart.     The  first  fee  of  any  consequence 

had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  French,  that  he  obtained,  was  through  the  recom- 

and  spoke  it  with  Parisian  exactness ;  his  mendation   of  Arthur  Wolfe,  afterward 

memory  was  well  trained  and  exceedingly  the   unfortunate  Lord  Kilwarden,  from 

retentive ;   his  voice,  which  at  first  was  "  old  Bob  Lyons,"  a  famous  Dublin  at- 

weak  and  harsh,  he  had  improved,  by  the  torney.     Of  this  he  himself  gives  the  fol- 

most  laborious  recitations,  into  an  organ  of  lowing  interesting  accoimt : 
great  melody  fhd  power ;  all  his  faculties 

were  strengthened  and  developed  by  cul-  "  I  then  lived  in  a  miserable  lodging  upon 

ture;  and  thus  endowed,  qualified,  and  Hog  Hill:  my  wife  and  children  were  the  only 

trained,  in  the  year  1775,  he  made  his  furniture  of  my  apartmente;  and,  as  to  my 

i.^^  4^  4r\.^   T  ^Ia    nk«««^n««    ««/!    «,o«  rent,  it  stood  pretty  much  the  same  chance  of 

lK)w  to   the   LiOrd   Cnanceilor,  ana   was  ,.     .\  .-       'Jii.v.  V  *:  ^  i  rk  u*   mj-     n 

„    ,    ^     ^,      T»          mu             J               1 J  liquidation  with  the  National  Debt.  Mrs.  Curran, 

called   to  the  Bar.     The  wonder  would  however,  was  a  barrister's  lady,  and  what  she 

have  been,  if  such  a  man,  so  gifted  and  wanted  in  wealth,  she  determined  should  be 

prepared,  did  not  succeed.     But  it  was  supplied  by  dignity.     But  the  landlady  had  no 

some  time  before  success  came.     He  had  idea  of  any  gradation  except  that  of  pounds, 

to  contend  against  many  obstacles,  and  shillings,  and  pence.    I  walked  out  one  fine 

bear  up  under  irreat  difticulties  and  mor-  morning  to  avoid  the  perpetual  altercations  on 

tifications.     Without  friends,  fortune,  or  the  subject,  with  my  mind  in  no  very  enviable 

i.ujxi5Ui.i*'          *  temperament     I  fell  into  the  gloom  to  which, 

connection,  he  had  to  fight  his  way  to  pro-  ^^^^        .^^^       I  ^^^  ^^^  <Sjcasionally  sub' 

tessional  eminence  against  more  than  the  ject.    I  had  a  family  for  whom  I  had  no  dinner, 

usual  impediments  to  success.    Nor  is  it  to  and  a  landlady  for  whom  I  had  no  rent     I  had 

be  wondered  at  if,  when  term  after  term  gone  abroad    in  despondence,   I  came    home 

passed  away  without  bringing  him  either  almost  in  desperation.    When  I  opened   the 

profit  or  reputation,  he  felt  anxious  about  door  of  my  study,  where  Lavater  alone  could 

the  present,  and  despaired  of  the  future.  ^^7  ^^V,"^,?  ^^^''^J^,  the  first  object  which  pre- 

T*  «,««  «♦    *i.\c  ♦;^«  t«  o««:^.,«i«-  «^«*^«»  sented  itself  was  an  immense  foho  of  a  brief. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  seriously  contem-  ^            ^^^      j^^^  ^  ^       ^^^^.^^  .    ^^J 

I)lated  emigrating  to  America— an  mten-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f'^j^  ^^j  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^l  the 

tion  which   fortunately  was   not  carried  back  of  it    I  paid  my  landlady,  bought  a  good 

into   eftect.      He   traveled   the   Munster  dinner,  gave  Bob  Lyons  a  share  of  it,  and  that 

Circuit,  and  got  his  first  brief  at  the  Cork  dinner  was  the  date  of  my  prosperity." 

Assizes,  where  he  was  employed  in  an  ac-  ^                      * 

tion  for  damages  against  a  Captain  St.  From  this  period  Curran  began  to  rise 
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rapidly  in  his  profession.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  almost  every  case  of  importance 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  provinces. 
He  displayed  not  only  his  eloquence,  but 
his  drollery,  powers  of  mimicry,  and  the 
most  inimitable  skill  at  cross-examination. 
There  was  no  web  of  preconcerted  per- 
jury which  he  could  not  disentangle  ;  the 
false  witness  trembled  before  his  piercing 
eye,  and  delighted  juries  hung  entranced 
upon  his  lips.  He  was  "  all  things  to  all 
men ;"  now  could  ecjual  the  peasant  in  his 
rustic  air  and  sentiment,  and  the  next 
moment  enchant  the  fastidious  scholar 
with  the  elegance  or  sublimity  of  his  elo- 
quence. "  He  argued,  he  cajoled,  Jie  ridi- 
culed, he  mimicked,  he  played  off  the 
various,  artillery  of  his  powers  upon  a 
witness  or  an  opponent ;"  could  with  equal 
ease  call  forth  the  smiles  or  the  tears  of 
his  hearers,  rouse  their  indignation  or  ex- 
cite their  irrepressible  mirth,  until  even 
his  rivals  at  the  Bar  forgot  their  envy, 
and  the  Judges  the  solemn  decorum  of  the 
bench,  while  under  the  magic  of  his  spells. 
His  reputation  once  firmly  established,  he 
was  thenceforward  daily  employed  in 
those  forensic  efforts  which  have  since 
made  his  name  immortal.  He  was  equally 
celebrated  for  his  convivial  powers  ;  and 
when  about  this  time  a  semi-political, 
semi-social  society  or  club  was  formed  in 
Dublin,  called  "  The  Monks  of  the  Screw," 
and  comprising  all  the  intellect,  genius, 
and  patriotism  of  the  Irish  capital,  Curran 
was  unanimously  installed  Grand  Piior  of 
the  order,  and  deputed  to  compose  the 
Charter  song.  This  society  met  m  Kevin 
street ;  and  all  the  furniture  and  regulations 
of  the  apartment  were  completely  monkish. 
The  rules  were  drawn  up  in  quaint  monkish 
Latin  verse  by  its  founder*  Lord  Avon- 
more.  Of  the  horn's  passed  in  this  society 
Curran  always  spoke  with  enthusiasm. 
And  years  afterward,  addressing  Avon- 
more  as  a  Judge,  and  wringing  tears 
from  his  eyes  at  the  recollection,  he  said : 
"  Those  hours,  my  Lord,  which  we  can 
remember  with  no  other  regret  than  that 
they  can  return  no  more  : 

**  *  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lust,  or  wine, 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy — 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy ; 
Arts  which  I  loved:  for  they,  my  friend, 
were  thine.* " 

huln  the  year  1782,  Henry  Grattan,  at  the 

acad  of  eighty  thousand  armed  volunteers, 

complished    an    important    revolution. 


achieved  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
and  "  broke  the  chains  of  centuries,"  with- 
out the  effusion  of  a  single  drop  of  blood. 
Into  the  history  of  that  event  we  do  not 
mean  to  enter,  farther  than  to  say,  that 
all  Curran's  sympathies  went  with  the 
popular  movement  for  liberty,  and  that  he 
devoted  all  his  powers  to  render  it  suc- 
cessful. The  year  after  he  entered  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  as  member  of 
Kilbaggan,  with  Henry  Flood  for  his  col- 
league ;  and  immediately  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  whicn  himself.  Lord 
Charlemont,  and  Grattan  were  the  lead- 
ers. The  latter  continued  to  be  the 
warmest  friend  of  Curran  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  of  all  his  political  associates 
esteemed  and  admired  him  the  most — 
feelings  which  Curran  returned  with  in- 
terest. 

When  Curran  entered  Parliament,  he 
had  formidable  rivals  to  contend  with. 
Hussey  Burgh,  Duquerry,  Flood,  Fitzgib- 
bon,  Scott,  Grattan,  and  Yelverton,  were 
the  great  luminaries  of  the  House,  and 
were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory. 
There,  night  after  night,  the  most  brilliant 
displays  were  made  by  men  who  had  made 
the  science  of  politics  their  peculiar  study, 
and  who  were  perfect  masters  of  the  art 
of  speech.  There,  too,  occurred  those 
fierce  personal  contests  between  political 
rivals  and  opponents — conttsts  which,  for 
acerbity  of  tone,  malignant  hatred,  intens- 
ity of  passion,  fierceness  of  declamation, 
and  blastmg  satire,  have  never  been  equal- 
ed in  the  annals  of  debate.  *'  It  was,"  to 
the  ambitious  speaker,  "  the  noblest  con- 
stitutional field  on  which  to  display  his 
eloquence  and  attainments :  an  applauduig 
people  were  his  auditors,  and  an  imperish- 
able fiime  was  his  reward."  In  tnat  as- 
sembly no  man,  except  perhaps  Grattan, 
was  more  dreaded  by  his  opponents  than 
Curran,  whose  patriotism,  eloquence, 
honesty,  and  wit,  had  made  him  many 
enemies.  It  is  true  his  parliamentary 
speeches  are  not  equal  to  his  greatest  dis- 
plays at  the  Bar ;  but  perhaps  this  may 
arise  partly  from  the  fact,  that  they  are 
not  so  well  reported,  and  never  received 
his  own  revision ;  and  partly,  that  the 
whole  of  his  education  and  training  was 
forensic.  At  the  Bar  he  was  in  his  proper 
element ;  that  was  his  pride  of  place ; 
tJiere  he  was  completely  at  home.  But, 
admitting  all  this,  still  many  of  his  parlia- 
mentary orations  are  exceedingly  fine: 
witness  his  extraordinary  speech  on  pen- 
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sions,  in  which  his  wit  actually  runs  riot,  ] 
and  you  know  not  whether  to  admire . 
most,  the  richness  of  bis  invention  or  the  ■ 
matchless  humor  he  has  displayed ;  his 
description  of  Protestant  ascendency — 
equal  to  any  thing  in  Burke ;  and  his  in- 
vectives agjunst  Dr.  Duigcnan,  the  infam-  > 
Otis  Toler,  (afterward  Lord  Norbury,) 
and  Lord  Chancellor  Clare.  The  latter 
was  his  most  hitter  Gscmy  In  the  House, 
and,  after  hb  attainment  of  the  seals, 
carried  his  hostility  so  far,  that  Curran 
declared  he  had  deprived  bim  of  Chancery 

Eractice  to  the  amount  of  .£30,000.  Had 
e  devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention 
to  Parliament,  we  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  eqiialed  in 
that  department  the  greatest  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

In  accounting  for  the  inferiority  of  hia  i 
parliamentary  as  compared  with  his  Bar 
speeches,  Curran  said  :  "  You  must  con- 
sider that  I  was  a  peraon  attached  to  a ' 
great  and  powerful  pai-ty,  whose  leaders  ' 
were  men  of  importance  in  the  State, 
totally  devoted  to  those  political  pursuits 
from  which  my  mind  was  necessarily  di- 
verted by  studies  of  a  different  description,  i 
They  allotted  me  my  station  in  debate, 
which  being  generally  in  the  rear,  I  was 
seldom  brought  into  action  till  toward ' 
the  close  of  the  engagement.  After  hav- 
ing toiled  through  tne  Four  Courts  the 
entire  day,  I  brought  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  person  enfeebled  and  a  mind 
exhausted.  I  was  compelled  to  speak  late 
in  the  night,  and  had  to  rise  early  for  the 
Judges  in  the  morning ;  the  consequence 
was,  my  efforts  were  but  crude ;  and 
where  the  others  had  the  whole  day  for 
the  correction  of  their  speeches,  I  was  left 
at  the  mercy  of  inability  or  inattention." 
This,  we  think,  is  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. It  is  certain,  that  many  very  emi- 
nent lawyers — such  aa  Lords  Erskine  and 
Jeffrey — have  failed  in  Parliament,  nor  is 
it  enay  to  account  for  the  feet.  But  Cur- 
ran, Plunkett,  O'Connell,  and  Sheil,  m 
Ireland,  and  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Brough- 
am, and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir 
William  Follett,  in  England,  are  great  ex- 
ceptions. 

As  a  specimen  of  Curran's  parliament- 
ary eloquence,  wo  quote  the  following 
short  extract  from  his  speech  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  1794,  and  which  has  not 
appeared  in  the  published  collection. 
Speaking  of  the  war  with  France,  he 
saye: 
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"What  was  the  situation  of  the  parties  st  the 
beginning  of  the  contest?  England,  with 
Spain,  with  Austria,  with  Prussia,  with  Holland, 
with  Ireland  on  her  side ;  while  France  had  to 
Munt  the  revolt  of  Toulon,  the  insurrection  of 
La  Vendee,  the  rebellion  of  Lyons,  and  her 
whole  eastern  territories  in  the  hands  of  hef 
enemies.  How  direful  the  present  reverse ! 
England  exhausted,  Holland  surrendered,  Aus- 
tria wavcrinj;,  Prussia  Hed,  and  Spain  fuintinr 
in  the  contest ;  while  France,  triumphant  and , 
raccessfnl,  waves  a  military  and  acknowledged 
Meptcr  over  an  extentof  territory  that  stretches 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  ocean.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
this  miserable  picture  ;  I  will  only  observe  that, 
during  this  long  succession  of  disaster  and  de- 
feat, Ireland  alone,  oT  all  tlie  allies  of  Great 
Britain,  has  never  trafficked,  nor  deceived,  nor 
deserted.  The  present  distresses  of  her  people 
attest  her  liberali^  of  her  treasure,  while  the 
bones  of  her  enemies  and  of  her  children,  bleach- 
ing upon  all  the  plains  of  Europe,  attest  tho 
brilliancy  of  her  courage  and  tho  stoadfastnesa 
□f  her  faith." 

Dr.  Duigcnan,  member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  an  illiberal,  unreasoning, 
and  furious  bigot,  attacked  Curran  in  the 
House  ofCommons,  in  1 796,  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question.  CuiTan,  having  replied 
to  the  arguments  of  some  of  the  preced- 
ing speakers,  then  came  to  Duigenan'a 
speech  ;  and  "  for  an  hour  and  a  haltV 
says  Mr.  Phillips,  "  convulsed  tho  House 
with  one  of  the  most  lively  sallies  of  wit 
and  humor  we  ever  heard."  Wo  quote  a 
I  passage  from  the  bcgiiming  of  it : 

"The  learned  Doctor  liad  made  himself  a  very 
'  prominent  figure  in  the  debate;  fnrious,  indeed, 
had  been  hi.'!  anger,  and  manifold  his  attack. 
I  What  argument,  or  what  man,  or  what  thing 
I  had  ho  not  abused  f  Half-choked  by  his  rage 
I  in  refuting  those  who  had  spoken,  he  had  re- 
I  lieved  himself  by  attacking  those  who  had  not 
)  spoken.  Ho  had  abused  tiie  Catholics,  he  had 
I  abused  their  ancestors,  he  liad  abused  the  mer- 
I  chants  of  Ireland,  he  hod  abused  Hr,  Burke,  he 
bad  abused  those  who  voted  for  the  order  of  the 
I  day.  I  do  not  know  but  I  ought  to  be  ob!i;;ed 
'  to  tho  learned  Doctor  for  honoring  me  with  a 
I  place  in  his  invective ;  he  has  called  me  the 
bottle-holder  of  my  right  honorable  friend.  Sure 
I  am,  that  if  I  had  been  the  botth-kolder  of  both, 
the  learned  Doctor  would  have  less  reason  to 
complain  of  me  than  my  right  lionorabte  friend ; 
for  him  I  should  have  left  perfectly  sober,  whilst 
it  would  very  clearly  appear  that,  with  respect 
to  the  learned  Doctor,  the  bottle  had  been  not 
only  managed  fairly  but  generously  ;  and  that 
if,  in  furnishing  him  with  liquor,  I  had  not  fur- 
nished him  with  argument,  I  had  at  least  fur^ 
nished  him  with  a  good  excuse  for  wanting  it— 
with  the  best  excuse  for  tliat  confusion  of  bis- 
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tory,  and  divinity,  and  civil  law  and  canon 
law — that  heterogeneous  mixture  of  politics, 
and  theology,  and  antiquity,  with  which  he  has 
overwhelmed  the  debate,  and  the  havoc  and 
carnage  he  has  made  of  the  population  of  the 
last  age,  and  the  fury  with  which  he  seemed 
determined  to  exterminate,  and  oven  to  devour, 
the  population  of  this :  and  which  urged  him, 
after  tearing  and  gnawing  the  characters  of  the 
Catholics,  to  spend  the  last  efforts  of  his  rage 
in  actually  gnawing  their  names." 

This  last  expression  alluded  to  Dr.  Dui- 
genan's  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Keoc^h,  which,  Mr.  Curran  said,  was  a  kind 
of pronunciatory  dpfamation. 

We  now  gladly  turn  from  Curran's 
senatorial  to  his  forensic  career,  in  which 
he  has  won  his  most  enduring  fame.  The 
first  of  his  great  Bar  speeches,  from  which 
we  purpose  to  make  an  extract,  was  deli- 
vered in  defence  of  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  in  1794.  Rowan,  who  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  possessed  of  landed  property 
to  the  amount  of  £9,000  a  year,  acting  as 
Secretary  of  the  United  Irish  Society, 
signed  an  address  to  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland,  calling  upon  them  to  declare  in 
convention  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. He  was  criminally  indicted  for  the 
publication.  Curran  defended  him,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  8i)cech  uttered  the 
famous  passage  on  Universal  Mnancipor 
tion^  which,  although  it  is  rather  widely 
known,  we  are  nevertheless  tempted  to 
transcribe.  Afler  showing  that  the  pub- 
lication was  not  a  violation  of  law,  and 
defending  the  volunteers,  and  advocating 
the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  penal  laws, 
the  orator  proceeds : 

**  I  put  it  to  your  oaths :  do  you  think  it  wise 
or  humane  at  this  moment  to  insult  them,  (the 
Roman  Catholics,)  by  sticking  up  in  a  pillory 
the  man  who  dared  to  stand  forth  as  their  advo- 
cate ?  Do  you  think  that  a  blessing  of  that  kind 
— that  a  victory  obtained  by  justice  over  bigo- 
try and  oppression,  should  have  a  stigma  cast 
upon  it,  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon  men 
bold  enough  and  honest  enough  to  propose  that 
measure — to  propose  the  redeeming  of  religion 
from  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  the  reclaiming 
of  three  millions  of  men  from  bondage,  and  giv- 
ing liberty  to  all  who  had  a  right  to  demand  it ; 
giving,  I  say,  in  the  words  of  this  so  much  cen- 
suix»d  paper — giving  Universal  Exancipation  ? 
I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which 
makes  liberty  commensurate  with,  and  insepar- 
able from,  British  soil — which  proclaims  even 
to  the  stranger  and  sojourner,  the  moment  he 
sets  his  foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground 
upon  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated 
by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation.    No 


matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have 
been  pronounced — ^no  matter  what  complexion 
incompatible  with  freedom  an  Indian  or  an  AfH- 
can  sun  may  have  burned  upon  him — no  matter 
in  what  disastrous  battle  the  helm  of  his  liber^ 
may  have  been  cloven  down — ^no  matter  with 
what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted 
upon  the  altar  of  slavery — ^the  first  moment  he 
touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and 
the  god  sink  together  in  the  dust;  his  soul 
walks  abroad  in  ner  own  majesty;  his  body 
swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains,  which 
burst  firom  around  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed^ 
regenerated,  disenthralled  by  the  irresistible 
genius  of  Univebsal  Emancipation.'* 

Loud  and  irrepressible  acclamation  from 
every  part  of  the  Court  interrupted  the 
orator.  The  thunders  of  applause  wore 
again  and  again  renewed.  When  the  en- 
thusiasm, after  a  long  interval,  had  in 
some  degree  subsided,  Curran  thus  alluded 
to  the  incident :  ^'  Gentlemen,  I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  ascribe  any  effusions  of 
this  sort  to  any  merit  of  mine.  It  is  the 
mighty  theme,  and  not  the  inconsiderable 
advocate,  that  can  excite  such  interest  in 
the  hearer :  what  you  hear  is  but  the  tes- 
timony which  nature  bears  to  her  own 
character ;  it  is  the  effusion  of  her  grati- 
tude to  that  Power  which  stamped  that 
character  upon  her." 

The  whole  of  this  passage  we  have  al- 
ways regarded  as  particularly  firte.  It 
will  bear  the  closest  critical  scrutiny. 
Besides  being  poetically  beautiful,  it  is 
also  literally  true,  which  is  a  merit  of  the 
highest  kind.  While  it  is  sublime  in  a 
very  high  degree,  there  is  no  unnatural 
straining  after  effect ;  one  sentence  follows 
another,  increasing  and  intensifying  the 
meaning;  of  that  which  went  before,  the 
whole  rising  into  the  magnificent  climax 
at  the  end.  You  can  not  leave  out  any 
part  without  weakening  the  effect;  you 
can  not  even  change  a  word  or  syllable, 
without  injuring  the  rhythm  and  melody 
of  the  whole.  There  are  many  passages 
in  this  famous  oration  of  equal,  some  two 
or  three,  perhaps,  of  even  greater  merit, 
than  the  one  which  we  have  quoted :  we 
refer  particularly  to  his  description  of  Mr. 
Rowan,  and  his  panegyric  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  We  are  sorry  that  our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  give  the  latter  in  ex- 
tenso.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  it  in 
Cicero  ;  and  it  can  be  paralleled  only  by 
another  passage  on  the  same  ^ulyect  from 
Curran's  own  speech  for  Peter  Finnerty, 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  his  ora- 
tions.    In  this  speech  for  Rowan,  how 
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finely  he  describes  Scotland,  "  as  a  nation 
cast  in  the  happy  medium  between  the 
spiritless  acquiescence  of  submissive  pover- 
ty, and  the  sturdy  credulity  of  para[)ered 
wealth  ;  cool  and  ardent,  adventurous  and 
persevering,  winging  her  eagle  flight 
against  the  blaze  of  every  science,  with 
an  eye  that  never  winks,  and  a  wing  that 
never  tires ;  crowned,  as  she  is,  with  the 
spoils  of  every  art,  and  decked  with  the 
wreath  of  every  muse,  from  the  deep  and 
scmtinizing  researches  of  her  Hume,  to 
the  sweet  and  simple,  but  not  less  sublime 
and  pathetic,  morality  of  her  Bums!" 
Under  the  thin  disguise  of  describing  a 
former  state  of  things,  he  thus  denounced 
the  Judges  before  whom  he  pleaded,  some 
of  whom  were  placed  on  the  bench  for 
rather  questionable  services :  "  You  have 
a  still  more  powerful  example  in  that  me- 
morable period,  when  the  Monarch  found 
a  servile  acquiescence  in  the  ministers  of 
his  folly — when  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  trodden  under  foot — when  venal 
Sheriffs  returned  packed  juries  to  carry 
into  effect  those  fatal  conspiracies  of  the 
few  against  the  many — when  the  devoted 
benches  of  public  justice  were  filled  by 
some  of  those  wretched  foundlings  of  for- 
tune^ who,  overwhelmed  in  the  torrent  of 
corruption  at  an  early  period,  lay  at  the 
bottom  like  drowned  bodies  while  sanity 
remained  in  them,  but  at  length,  becom- 
ing buoyant  by  putrefaction,  tliey  rose  as 
they  rotted,  and  floated  to  the  surface  of 
the  polluted  stream,  where  they  were 
drifted  along,  the  objects  of  terror,  and 
coiiiagiou,  and  abomination." 

When  he  had  ended  his  speech,  the 
universal  shout  of  the  vast  audience  testi- 
fied their  admiration.  On  leaving  the 
Court,  he  was  sun*oundedbythe  mob,  who 
were  determined  to  chair  him.  He  im- 
j^lorcd  of  them  to  desist,  but  in  vain ; 
and  a  gigantic,  brawny  chairman,  looking 
on  Curran  with  a  contemptuous  affection, 
roared  out  to  his  companion,  "  Arrah, 
blood  and  turf!  Pat,  don't  mind  the 
little  cratur  ;  here,  pitch  him  up  this  min- 
ute uj)on  tny  shoidder.'*'*  Pat  did  so ;  the 
*'  little  cratur"  was  carried  to  his  carriage, 
and  drawn  home  by  the  shouting  popu- 
lace. Rowan,  however,  was  convicted, 
and  sent  to  jail  for  two  years.  A  charge 
of  treason  was  brought  against  him  while 
there  ;  but  he  escaped  from  prison.  A 
reward  of  £2000  was  offered  for  \m  ap- 
prehension. He  was  conveyed  to  a  small 
boat  manned  by  three  fishermen,  two  of 
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them  brothers  of  the  name  of  Sheridan, 
which,  says  Rowan,  "I  regarded  as  a  good 
omen;"  and  while  he  was  sitting  in  the 
stern  waiting  for  a  wind,  these  noble  fel- 
lows, showing  him  a  copy  of  the  Procla- 
mation, thus  addressed  him,  "  Mr.  Rowan, 
we  know  you,  and  what  we  can  get  for 
surrendering  you ;  but  don't  fear  ;  we 
have  promised  to  take  you  to  France,  and, 
with  the  help  of  God,  we  will  do  so ;"  and 
they  kept  their  word. 

We  now  come  to  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  all  Curran's  speeches,  that 
spoken  in  defense  of  Finnerty,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Press  newspaper.  The  cir- 
cumstances out  of  which  the  prosecution 
arose  were  these.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
William  Orr,  a  Presbyterian  in  the  north 
of  Irqland,  was  tried  for  administering  an 
unlawful  oath,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  The  day  after  his  convic- 
tion the  jury  memorialized  the  Govern- 
ment, stating  on  oath  that  they  were 
drunk  when  they  returned  their  verdict 
against  On*,  and  praying  that  he  might 
be  pardoned.  The  Judge,  Lord  Avon- 
more,  enforced  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
The  Government  reprieved  Orr  for  a 
month.  In  the  mean  time,  his  case  ex- 
cited extraordinary  interest  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  two  countries.  At  the 
end  of  the  month,  Orr  was  again  repriev- 
ed, and  it  was  found  that  the  informer 
who  had  sworn  against  him  was  utterly 
unworthy  of  belief.  The  jurors  repeated 
their  statements.  A  third  reprieve  was 
given,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
he  would  be  pardoned  ;  but  the  executive 
thought  an  example  was  required  ;  and 
at  length,  amidst  an  amazing  concourse  of 
people,  he  was  executed.  A  letter  ap- 
peared in  the  Press^  severely  condemning 
the  whole  transaction,  and  censuring  with 
great  bitterness  Lord  Camden,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  It  was  deemed  libelous  by 
the  Govermnent,  and  Peter  Finnerty  was 
immediately  prosecuted  for  publishing  it. 
Curran  was  employed  for  the  defense,  and 
only  got  his  brief  the  morning  the  trial 
commenced.  He  therefore  had  little  or  no 
time  for  preparation  ;  but  of  the  main 
facts  he  was  of  course  aware.  He  al- 
ways regarded  the  speech  he  delivered  on 
that  occasion  as  his  greatest  eftbrt.  Nor 
can  we  withold  our  admiration  of  it, 
when  we  remember  it  was  prepared  in  a 
few  houre,  while  the  trial  was  actually 
going  on ;  and  that  when  he  arose  to  a<l- 
dress  the  jury,  he  had  only  a  few  catch- 
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worda  on  the  back  of  his  brief  to  speak 
from.  Assuredly  this  speech  (which  for- 
tunately is  well  reported)  bears  no  marks 
of  haste.  On  the  contrary,  it  ia  the  most 
able,  finished,  and  artislle  piece  of  plead- 
ing we  have  ever  read.  There  are  single 
passages  thickly  scattered  through  it, 
which,  for  splendor  of  diction,  clearness 
and  simplicity  of  arrangement,  eopioiis- 
oess  of  Umstration,  euphony  of  language, 
affluence  of  the  most  gorgeous  or  terri- 
ble imagery,  melting  pathos,  scathing  in- 
vective, and  brilliant  wit,  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  in  the  English  language.  The 
speech  is  not  so  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  any  one  of  these  qualities, 
as  for  the  astonishing  combination  of  them 
all.  It  exhibits  all  the  elements  of  the 
highest  kind  of  eloquence  within  the 
tirnits  of  a  single  speech.  How  grand  he 
rises  to  the  "height  of  his  great  argu- 
ment !"  His  anger  becomes  Inflamed  into 
passion,  and  his  passion  sublimed  into 
poetry.  For  an  adetiuate  idea  of  its  es- 
celienco,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
speech  itself;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  have  the  book  by  them,  we 
shall  maKe  a  few  extracts,  premising,  as 
wc  do  so,  that  the  effect  is  weakened  bj 
taking  them  out  of  connection  with  their 
context.     Here  is  his  description  of  Orr ; 

"  Let  mc  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  you  had 
known  Uie  charge  upon  which  Mr.  Orr  was  ap- 
preliended — the  charge  of  abjuring  that  bigot- 
ry vrhich  had  torn  and  dji^graced  his  country, 
of  pledging  himseir  to  restore  the  people  to 
their  place  in  the  Const! tution,  and  of  binding 
himself  never  to  be  the  betrayer  of  hia  fellow- 
laborerB  in  that  enterprise  ;  that  you  had  seen 
liim  upon  that  charge  removed  from  his  indus- 
try, and  confined  in  a  jail  ;  that  through  the 
Blow  and  lingering  progress  of  twelve  tedious 
months,  you  bad  seen  bini  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon, shut  out  from  the  common  use  of  air  and 
of  his  own  liuibs  ;  that  day  after  day  you  had 
marked  the  unhappy  captivo,  cbccred  by  no 
sound  but  the  cries  of  hie  family  or  the  clank- 
ing of  his  chains  ;  that  you  had  seen  him  at 
last  brought  to  bis  trial ;  that  you  bad  seen 
the  vile  and  prejured  informer  deposing  against 
hia  life;  ttiatyou  had  seen  the  drunken,  and 
worn-out,  and  terrified  jury,  gi^o  in  a  verdict  of 
death;  that  you  had  seen  the  jury,  when  their 
returning  sense  of  sobriety  had  brought  back 
their  con^icnecs,  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  humanity  of  the  bench,  and  pray  that  tbo 
mercy  of  the  Crown  might  save  their  charac- 
ters from  the  reproach  of  an  involuntair  crime, 
their  consciences  from  the  torture  (tf  eternal 
self-condemnaUon,  and  their  souls  from  the 
inddihle  stain  of  innocent  blood.    Let  me  sup- 1 
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pose  that  you  had  seen  the  respite  ^v^i ;  that 
new  and  unheard-of  crimes  are  discovered 
against  the  informer;  that  the  royal  mercy 
seems  to  relent ;  that »  new  respite  is  sent  to 
the  prisoner  ;  that  time  ia  taken  to  see  whether 
mercy  could  be  extended  or  not;  that  altar 
that  period  of  lingering  deliberations  passed,  % 
thiru  respite  is  transmitted;  and  the  unhappy 
I  captive  himself  feels  the  cheering  hope  of  being 
I  restored  to  a  family  he  adored,  to  ■  character 
I  he  had  never  stained,  and  to  a  country  that  ho 
I  had  ever  loved ;  that  you  had  seen  his  wife  and 
'  children  upon  their  knees,  giving  those  tears  to 
gratitude  which  their  locked  and  froien  hearbi 
could  not  give  to  anguish  and  despair,  and  im- 
I  ploring  the  blessings  of  Providence  upon  his  head 
who  had  graciously  spared  the  Gkther,  and  re- 
stored him  to  bis  children  ;  that  you  had  seen 
the  olive  branch  sent  to  hia  little  ark,  but  no 
sign  that  the  waters  bad  subsided. 


No  seraph  Mercy  unbars  bis  dungeon,  and 
leads  him  forth  to  light  and  life;  but  the  minis- 
ter of  death  hurries  him  to  the  scene  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  shame,  where  unmoved  by  tbo  hos- 
tile array  of  artillery,  and  armed  men  collected 
together  to  secure,  or  to  insult,  or  to  disturb 
him,  he  dies  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  bis 
innocence,  and  utters  bis  last  breath  in  a  prayer 
for  the  liberty  of  his  countiv.  Lot  mo  now 
ask  you,  if  any  of  you  had  addressed  the  pub- 
he  ear  upon  so  foul  and  monstrous  a  subject,  in 
what  language  would  you  have  conveyed  the 
feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  F  Would 
you  have  stooped  to  the  meanness  of  qualified 
complaint  ?  Would  you  have  been  mean 
enough — but  I  entreat  your  forgiveness — I  do 
not  think  meanly  of  you.  Had  !  thought  so 
meanly  of  you,  I  could  not  suffer  my  mmd  to 
commune  with  you  as  it  has  done.  Had  I 
thought  you  that  base  and  vile  instrument^  at- 
tuned by  hope  and  by  fear  into  discord  and 
falsehood,  from  whose  vulgar  string  no  groan 
of  suffering  could  vibrato,  no  voice  of  honor  or 
integrity  could  speak,  let  me  honestly  tell  you, 
I  should  have  scorned  to  fling  my  hand  across 
it — I  should  have  lef^  it  to  a  fitter  minstrel," 

Having  melted  Court,  Judge,  and  Jury 
to  tears  by  the  pathos  of  these  words,  he 
next  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  constant  at- 
tacks made  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  ; 
and  much  that  ia  fine  we  reluctantly  pass 
over.  The  orator  proceeds  to  say,  that 
the  question  at  issue  is  not  respecting  Orr, 
but  that  the  jury  are  called  upon  by 
their  verdict  to  say  that  the  Government 
is  wise  and  merciful,  that  the  people  are 
hapny  and  contented,  that  martial  law 
ought  to  be  continued,  and  that  any  state- 
ment of  a  contrary  nature  is  Ubelons  and 
fiilse.     l^e  deacriptlon  of  the  state  of 
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Ireland  and  the  coniUtion  of  the  people 

at  the  time  is  appalHug  ;  aod  it  is  Ten- 
dered Btill  more  awl'ul,  when  we  think 
that  it  is  not  mere  rehtorica!  exaggera- 
tion, but  rather  a  sober  statement  ofJacts. 
An  Englishman  can  with  difficulty  realize 
the  fall  meaning  and  force  of  the  follow- 
ing dreadful  picture  : 

"  Let  me  aak  you,  how  could  you  reconcile 
Titfa  such  a  verdict  the  jails,  the  teDders,  the 
gibbete,  the  conflagrRtions,  the  murders,  the  pro- 
clamations, that  n-e  hear  of  every  day  in  the 
itre«ts,  and  bcc  every  day  in  the  country? 
What  are  the  processions  of  the  learned  coun- 
sel himself,  circuit  after  circuit  f  Merciful  God  1 
Wbat  is  the  stite  of  Ireland,  and  where  shall 
you  find  the  wretched  inhabitant  of  the  land?  - 
You  may  find  him,  perhaps,  in  a  jail,  the  only  . 
jdace  of  security — I  had  almoiit  said,  ordinary 
habitation ;  you  may  see  him  flying  by  the  con- 
flt^ration  of  his  own  dwelling,  or  you  may  find 
his  bones  blenching  in  the  green  fields  of  his  ' 
country,  or  he  may  be  found  tossing  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and  mingling  his  groans 
with  those  tempests,  less  savage  tjian  his  per- 
secutors, that  driil  him  to  a  retumlcsa  dislancc 
from  his  family  and  his  home.  And  yet  with 
these  facts  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  staring  in 
the  face  of  the  prosecutor,  you  are  called  upon 
to  say,  on  your  oaths,  that  these  facts  do  not 
exisL  You  are  called  upon,  In  defiance  of 
shame,  of  truth,  and  honor,  to  deny  the  suffer- 
ings under  which  you  groan,  and  to  flatter  the 
persecution  which  tramples  you  under  foot." 

The  traverser  (or  defendant)  had 
chained  the  Government  with  the  em- 
ployment of  regular  bribed  informers",  who 
were  ready  upon  al!  occasions  to  concoct 
a  plot,  and  swear  away  the  lives  of  any 
one  who  might  be  obnoxious  to  the  Min- , 
ister  of  the  day.  That  there  was  too 
much  reason  for  this  imputation  on  the 
Irish  Executive,  no  one  acquainted  with  , 
the  history  of  that  dreadful  pei-iod  will  I 
deny.  The  names  of  Cockaigne,  Arm- 1 
strong,  and  the  infamous  Jemmy  O'Brien,  ' 
and  others  of  that  class,  are  sufficient  to  | 
prove  it.  In  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  , 
case,  Curran  said  :  I 

"This,  gentlemen,  is  another  small  fiwt  that  | 
you  are  to  deny  at  the  hazard  of  your  souls,  and  i 
upon  the  solemnity  of  your  oaths.  You  are 
to  say  upon  your  oaths  to  the  sister-country, 
that  the  Government  of  Ireland  uses  no  such 
abominable  instrument  of  destruction  as  inform- 
ers. Let  me  ask  you  honestly,  what  do  you  j 
feel,  when  in  my  hearing,  when  in  the  face  of  i 
this  audience,  you  are  called  upon  to  give  a 
verdict  which  every  man  of  ut,  and  every  man 
of  y<yu,  know  by  the  testimony  of  your  own  1 
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I  eyes  to  be  utterly  and  absolutely  fals^  F  I 
speak  not  now  to  tlie  public  proclamation  of 
I  Informers,  with  a  promise  of  secresy  and  of 
I  extravagant  reward  :  I  speak  not  of  the  fate  of 
'  those  horrid  wretches  who  had  been  so  often 
transferred  from  the  table  to  the  dock,  and 
from  the  dock  to  the  pillory  :  1  speak  of  what 
your  own  eyes  have  seen,  day  after  day,  during 
the  course  of  this  Commission,  from  the  box 
where  you  aic  now  sitting ;  the  number  of 
horrid  miscreants  who  avowed  upon  their  oaths 
that  they  had  come  from  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment— from  the  Castle — where  they  had  been 
worked  upon,  by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  hope 
of  compensation,  to  give  evidence  against  their 
fellows  ;  that  the  mild  and  wholesome  councils 
of  tills  Government  are  holden  over  these  cata- 
combs of  living  death,  where  the  wretch  that 
is  buried  a  man  lies  till  his  heart  has  time  to 
fester  and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug  up  a  wit- 
ness. Is  this  fancy,  or  is  it  fact?  Have  you  not 
seen  him  after  his  resurrection  from  that  tomb, 
after  having  been  dug  out  of  the  region  of  deatii 
and  corruption,  make  his  appearance  upon  the 
table,  the  living  image  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  both  ?  Have  you  not 
marked  when  he  entered  this  Court,  how  the 
stormy  wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  his 
approach  t  Have  you  not  marked  how  the 
human  heart  bowed  to  the  supremacy  of  bis 
power,  in  the  undissembled  homage  of  deferen- 
tial horror  f  How  liis  glance,  like  the  light- 
ning of  heaven,  seemed  to  rive  tlic  body  of  the 
accused  and  mark  it  for  the  grave,  while  his 
voice  warned  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and 
death — a  death  which  no  innocence  can  escape 
no  art  elude,  no  force  resist,  no  antidote  pre- 
vent? There  was  an  antidote,  a  juror's  oath  ; 
but  even  that  adamantine  chain,  which  bound 
the  integrity  of  man  to  the  throne  of  Eternal 
Justice,  is  solved  and  molten  in  the  breath 
which  is-sues  fivm  the  In  former's  mouth;  con- 
science swings  from  her  mooring,  and  the  ap- 
palled and  affrighted  juror  consults  his  own 
safety  in  the  surrender  of  bis  victim. 


InfonncTH  are  worshiped  in  the  temple  of  just- 
ice, even  as  the  devil  has  been  worshiped  by 
pagans  and  savages :  even  so.  in  this  wicked 
country,  is  the  informer  an  object  of  judicial 
idolatry — even  so  is  he  soothed  by  the  music 
of  human  groans — even  bo  is  he  placated  uid 
incensed  by  the  fumes  and  by  the  blood  of  hu- 
man Bncriliccs." 

We  think  the  reader  will  admit  that 
these  magnificent  puiisagus  fully  deserve 
the  praise  that  we  havo  bestowed  apOD 
them.  We  had  some  more,  equally  fine 
marked  for  quotation,  but  find  we  have 
not  space  for  theTn.  Those  which  we 
have    given   will,    however,   enable    the 
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reader  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  Curran's 
powers  as  an  orator,  and  of  the  distin- 
is^nishing  characteristics  of  his  eloquence. 
It  is  singular  that  he  never  wrote  any  of 
his  speeches,  but  he  prepared  them  with 
the  most  intense  and  passionate  care.  He 
was  fond  of  the  violoncello,  and  a  fine  per- 
former on  that  instrument ;  and  it  was 
while  he  was  engaged  in  playing  on  it,  or 
while  rambling  in  his  grounds  at  the 
Priory,  that  his  most  glorious  thoughts 
came  to  him ;  and  his  memory  served  him 
so  well,  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  com- 
mit them  to  writing.  He  was  thus  left 
free  to  avail  himself  of  any  thing  that 
might  occur  in  Court ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
all  his  speeches  have  the  appearance  of 
being  entirely  extemporaneous  ;  and 
that  it  is  so  difficult  to  distinguish 
those  that  were  delivered  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  from  those  that  were 
most  carefully  prepared.  The  slashing  as- 
sault upon  Judge  Robinson  could  not 
have  been  previously  composed.  Who- 
ever attacked  him  in  the  hope  of  finding 
him  off  his  guard,  had  bitter  reason  to  re- 
pent their  temerity ;  for  his  readiness  in 
retort  never  deserted  him. 

Shortly  after  Finnerty's  trial,  the  most 
memorable  and  perilous  period  of  Curran's 
life  commenced.  It  is  to  this  part  of  his 
career  that  his  countrymen  look  back 
with  the  greatest  pride.  In  the  year 
1798,  the  Irish  Rebellion  took  place. 
The  long-smoldering  embers  of  discon- 
tent burst  at  length  into  the  flames  of 
open  insurrection.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  celebrated  Theobald  Wolfe  Tono^  the 
French  Directory  dispatched  to  Ireland 
an  invading  expedition,  composed  of 
15,000  choice  troops,  carriod  by  17  sail  of 
t*ie  line,  13  frigates,  and  13  transports ;  the 
whole  was  imder  the  command  of  General 
Iloche,  the  pacificator  of  La  Vendee ;  and 
the  object  of  it  was  to  aid  the  Irish  in 
getting  rid  of  British  connection.  The 
ifleet  was  dispersed  by  contrary  winds, 
and  returned  to  France.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Carnot — then  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Directory — Tone  soon  organ- 
ized another  expedition,  which,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  did  not  leave  the  harbor. 
A  third  expedition,  under  the  command 
of  General  Humbert,  sailed  from  Rochelle. 
He  effected  a  landing  at  Killala,  gained  a 
victory  at  Castlebar,  and  at  length  sur- 
rendered to  an  overwhelming  force  un- 
der Lord  Corwallis.  Excited  by  the 
hope  of  French  assistance,  the  peasantry 


rose  in  all  directions  against  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  not  heart  to  enter  into 
details  of  the  fearful  scenes  of  violence, 
horror,  misery,  and  bloodshed  which  fol- 
lowed, and  the  terrible  realities  of  which 
no  imagination  can  adequately  conceive. 
All  the  calamities  of  civil  war  were  ag- 
gravated by  the  still  fiercer  element  of  re- 
ligious animosity.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended ;  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed ;  the  regular  legal  tribunals  were 
succeeded  by  summary  executions  at  the 
drum-head  ;  and  rape,  murder,  torture, 
half-hangings,  and  conflagrations  depopu- 
lated and  wasted  the  country.  The  Ke- 
bellion  was  at  length  suppressed  ;  but  not 
until  60,000  of  the  people,  and  20,000  of 
the  King's  troops,  had  lost  their  lives. 
To  be  accused  of  liberal  principles  at  such 
a  time  was  equivalent  to  a  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty ;  and  an  accusation  of  treason  was 
almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  conviction. 
To  such  an  extent  did  this  proceed,  that 
Mr.  Grattan  and  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
were  arrested  on  suspicion  in  London,  but 
again  liberated,  as  there  was  not  the  least 
shadow  of  proof  against  them. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Tone  had 
died  in  prison  of  their  wounds,  when  the 
memorable  State  trials  were  commenced, 
in  which  Curran  acted  such  a  prominent 
part.  Upon  him  devolved,  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  dangerous  task  of  de- 
fending the  accused.  Lord  Carleton  told 
him  he  would  lose  his  gown  if  he  defended 
Neilson.  "  Well,  my  Lord,"  said  Curran, 
contemptuously,  "  his  Majesty  may  take 
the  silk,  but  he  must  leave  the  sUiff 
behind."  To  defend  a  state  prisoner  was 
made  a  grievous  accusation  against  him. 
But  when  almost  every  other  man  trem- 
bled for  his  own  safety,  Curran  came  bold- 
ly forward  to  discharge  his  duty,  and, 
regardless  of  all  consequences  to  himself, 
stood  between  the  doomed  victim  and  the 
grave,  and  in  his  defense  displayed  not 
only  his  untiring  energy,  learning,  elo- 
quence, and  zeal,  but  his  unfaltering  and 
indomitable  courage.  Frequently  he 
pleaded  before  military  audiences,  with 
their  bayonets  and  swords  pointed  at  his 
heart ;  and  instead  of  being  deterred  from 
the  performance  of  his  duty  to  his  client, 
he  scowled  back  upon  them,  and  said, 
'^  Assassinate  me  you  may,  intimidate  me 
you  can  not."  Often,  amid  the  clanking 
of  arms  in  the  Court,  has  the  Judge  been 
obliged  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting him  a  deoent  hearing ;  and  on  one 
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occasion  the  Jadge,  Jarors,  and  Bar  be- 
fore whom  he  spoke,  were  in  uniform, 
"  He  advocated  the  accused :  he  arraigned 
the  Government:  he  thundered  against 
the  daily  exhibition  of  torture :  he  held 
up  the  informers  to  universal  execration  : 
and  at  the  hourly  hazard  of  the  bayonet 
or  the  dungeon,  he  covered  the  selected 
victim  with  the  shield  of  the  Constitution." 

Two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Sheares 
were  first  tried.  They  were  both  Protest- 
ants, and  members  of  the  Irish  Bar. 
After  an  uninterrupted  sitting  of  sixteen 
hoars,  Curran  applied  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  Court  until  next  day ;  it  was  re- 
fused. He  rose,  long  ailer  midnight,  in 
the  dimly  lighted  Court,  to  address  the 
jury  for  the  defense,  and  delivered  one  of 
his  greatest  speeches,  which  produced  an 
immense  sensation.  There  was  much  in 
the  occasion,  and  in  the  accessoiies  sur- 
rounding it,  to  excite  the  imagination  and 
operate  upon  the  feelings.  "  The  solemn 
hour,  the  military  audience,  the  station  of 
the  prisoners,  their  fraternity,  the  awful 
nature  of  the  times,  and  the  certain  fate 
which  must  follow  on  conviction,"  gave 
weighty  import  to  every  word  uttered  by 
the  advocate.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
"Guilty,"  when  the  wretched  brothers 
were  seen  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 
They  were  executed  the  same  day.  The 
other  state  trials  followed  immediately. 
M'Cann,  Byrne,  and  the  others,  were  de- 
fended by  Curran.  They  were  all  found 
guilty,  and  executed. 

Shortly  after,  Curran  was  employed 
against  the  Bill  of  Attainder  brought  in 
by  Government  to  deprive  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  family  of  his  estates,  and  vest 
them  in  the  Crown.  The  guilt  of  Fitzge- 
rald was  the  first  question  to  be  decided ; 
but  Lord  Edward  was  in  his  grave,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  defense.  When 
called  upon  for  defensive  evidence,  Cur- 
ran stalked  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
said,  "  My  Lords  I  have  no  defensive  evi- 
dence. I  have  no  case.  'Tis  impossible 
I  should.  I  have  often  gone,  of  late,  for 
my  instructions  to  the  dungeon  of  the 
living,  but  never  yet  to  the  sepulcher  of 
the  dead ;  nor,  in  truth,  have  I  ever  before 
been  in  at  the  trial  of  a  dead  man."  How 
eloquently  he  pleaded  !  how  wisely  he 
reasoned  against  the  injustice  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  penal  laws !  in  which,  he 
said,  "  the  race  between  penalty  and  crime 
was  continued,  each  growing  fiercer  in  the 


conflict,  until  the  penalty  could  go  no  fur- 
ther, and  the  fugitive  turned  upon  the 
breathless  pursuer."  How  beautiful  the 
description  of  the  blood  of  the  Geraldines 
in  the  conclusion  !  "  If  loyalty  and  just- 
ice require  that  these  children  should  be 
deprived  of  bread,  must  it  not  be  a  viola- 
tion of  that  principle  to  give  them  food 
and  shelter  ?  If  the  widowed  mother 
should  carry  the  orphan  heir  of  her  unfor- 
tunate husband  to  the  gate  of  any  man 
who  might  feel  himself  touched  with  the 
sad  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  who 
might  feel  a  compassionate  reverence  for 
the  noble  blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins, 
nobler  than  the  royalty  that  first  ennobled 
it,  that,  like  a  rich  stream^  rose  till  it  ran 
afid  hid  its  fountain — 1£,  remembering 
the  many  noble  qualities  of  his  unfortun- 
ate father,  his  heart  melted  over  the  cala- 
mities of  the  child — if  his  heart  swelled, 
if  his  eyes  overflowed,  if  his  too  precipi- 
tate hand  was  stretched  forth  by  his  pity 
or  his  gratitude  to  the  poor  excommuni- 
cated sufferers,  how  could  he  justify  the 
rebel  tear  and  the  traitorous  humanity  .^" 
The  Bill  of  Attainder  was  passed,  but  was 
reversed  in  1819  by  Lord  Liverpool ;  who 
declared  "  that  the  reversal  originated  not 
so  much  in  the  royal  clemency,  as  in  a 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  attainder  it- 
self:' 

Of  the  electric  and  universal  eflfect  that 
Curran's  speeches  at  these  times  produced 
on  the  public  mind,  we  can  have  but  an 
inadequate  conception  ;  while  the  services 
he  then  rendered  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom  can  not  be  over-esti- 
mated. Speaking  of  the  very  different 
circumstances  under  which  Erskine  and 
Curran  pleaded.  Dr.  Croly  says :  "  When 
Erskine  spoke,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
secure  nation,  and  pleaded  like  a  priest  of 
the  temple  of  Justice,  with  his  hand  on 
the  altar  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  Eng- 
land waiting  to  treasure  every  oracle  that 
came  from  his  lips.  Curran  pleaded,  not 
in  a  time  when  the  public  system  was  so 
far  disturbed  as  to  give  additional  interest 
to  his  eloquence,  but  in  a  time  when  the 
system  was  threatened  with  instant  disso- 
lution, when  Society  seemed  to  be  falling 
in  fragments  around  him,  when  the  soil  was 
already  throwing  up  flames.  Rebellion 
was  in  arms.  He  pleaded  not  on  the  floor 
of  a  shrine,  but  on  a  scaffold ;  with  no 
companions  but  the  wretched  and  culpable 
beings  who  were  to  be  flung  from  it  hour 
by  hour ;  and  no  hearers  but  the  crowd 
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who  rushed  in  desperate  anxiety  to  that 
spot  of  hurried  execution — and  then  rushed 
away,  eager  to  shake  off  all  remembrance 
of  scenes  which  had  torn  every  heart 
among  them." 

We  can  only  briefly  notice  the  subse- 
quent events  of  Curran's  life.  To  the  Act 
of  Union  he,  along  with  Saurin,  Grattan, 
Plunkett,  and  others,  made  a  strenuous 
but  unavailing  opposition.  No  matter 
what  mav  have  been  the  effects  of  that 
measure,  we  think  there  can  be  only  one 
opinion  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  ef- 
fected :  those  means  were  wholesale  brib- 
ery and  corruption.  The  Castlereagh 
papers  recently  published  give  the  full 
details  of  that  discreditable  transaction  ; 
and  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  in  his  History, 
states  that  nearly  three  millions  sterling 
were  expended  in  purchasing  the  men  who 
voted  for  the  Union.  He  even  gives  a 
list  of  their  names,  and  the  titles,  places, 
or  other  considerations  by  which  they 
were  bought.  But  if  we  blame  the  Min- 
ister for  bribing,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  Irishmen  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  bribed,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  bribe 
basely  sold  their  country?  Curran  al- 
ways looked  upon  these  men  with  abhor- 
rence and  contempt ;  for  he  regarded  the 
extinction  of  the  Irish  Parliament  as  the 
greatest  calamity  that  had  ever  befallen 
the  country. 

In  the  year  1802,  he  was  employed  in 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  on 
record — ^that  of  Herey  against  Sirr,  for 
felse  imprisonment.  We  are  convinced 
that  in  no  other  country  but  Ireland  could 
such  a  case  occur.  We  had  prepared  an 
abstract  of  it,  but  the  whole  of  this  abo- 
minable transaction  was  so  revolting,  such 
an  outrage  upon  all  law  and  justice,  and 
its  details  so  incredible  and  atrocious, 
that  we  think  it  better  to  omit  it,  and  re- 
fer the  reader  to  Curran's  speech,  which 
"  so  admirably  tells  the  story,  and  shows 
the  speaker's  powers  in  all  their  variety." 
No  abstract  could  do  it  justice.  William 
Godwin,  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams, 
was  in  Court  during  the  trial,  and  heard 
Curran's  speech. 

An  event  now  occurred,  which  was  the 
cause  of  much  domestic  misery  to  Curran. 
The  vouthful  and  unfortunate  Robert 
Emmett — one  of  three  brothers,  all  of 
them  wonderfolly  gifted  —was  a  frequent 
guest  at  Curran's  house.  Possessed  of  a 
mind  melancholy  and  romantic,  which  he 
had  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  clas- 


sical literature,  his  amiability,  genius,  and 
virtues  won  for  him  respect,  esteem,  and 
love.  Curran's  youngest  daughter,  Sarah, 
was  a  ^rl  of  great  talents,  beauty,  and 
accomplishments.  Emmett  conceived  for 
her  a  most  passionate  attachment ;  with- 
out her  father's  knowledge  he  paid  her 
his  addresses,  and  won  her  affections. 
After  the  failure  of  his  insurrection  in 
1803,  Emmett  escaped,  but,  unwilling  to 
leave  the  country  without  once  more  see- 
ing the  object  of  his  love,  he  foolishly  re- 
turned to  Dublin  for  that  purpose,  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  executed  A  few 
hours  before  Ws  execution  he  thus  wrote 
of  Miss  Curran :  **  My  love,  Sarah !  it  was 
not  thus  that  I  thought  to  have  requited 
your  affection.  I  did  hope  to  be  a  prop 
round  which  your  affections  might  nave 
clung,  and  which  would  never  have  been 
shaken ;  but  a  rude  blast  has  snapped  it, 
and  they  have  fallen  over  a  grave."  Miss 
Curran  never  recovered  the  shock:  she 
drooped  away,  and  in  a  few  years  followed 
her  beloved.  It  was  in  connection  with 
this  sad  event  Moore  wrote  the  celebrated 
song : 

*^0h  I  hreathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the 
shade ;" 

and  another,  beginning  with  the  line — 

"  She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero 
sleeps ;" 

and  Washington  Ir\dnff  has  told  the  story 
very  pathetically  in  his  Sketch  Book^  in 
the  tale  of  The  J^roken  Heart, 

In  the  State  trials  that  followed  Em- 
mett's  insurrection,  Curran  was  assigned 
counsel  for  the  prisoners ;  and  his  speeches 
at  that  time  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
fierce  denunciations  of  Napoleon  and  his 
system  of  government.  He  was  next  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  Sir  Henry  Hayes  for 
the  abduction  of  Sliss  Pike,  of  Cork. 
Hayes  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
people.  As  Curran  was  entering  the 
Court,  an  old  woman  cried  out,  "  Huzza, 
Counsellor !  I  hope  you'll  gain  the  day,^* 
"Take  care,  my  good  woman,"  he  an- 
swered good-humoredly,  "if  I  should, 
that  you  dont  lose  the  Knight  /"  Hayes 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death, 
but  was  afterward  pardoned. 

When  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  in 
1807,  Curran  was  made  Master  of  the 
Rolls.    The  office  was  not  very  congenial 
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to  him ;  and  after  sitting  on  the  Bench  for 
six  years,  he  resigned  from  ill-health  in 
1813.  Released  from  the  bustle  and  labors 
of  the  Bar,  and  having  resigned  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Bench,  the  remaming  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  melancholy  retire- 
ment from  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  been 
such  a  prominent  actor.  Many  of  his 
friends  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  or  in 
prison,  or  were  dragging  out  a  wretched 
existence  in  exile.  The  terrible  events  of 
the  two  rebellions  had  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  his  mind.  The  calamities 
and  evils  that  had  Mien  on  Ireland  affect- 
ed him  as  if  they  were  personal  afflictions  ; 
domestic  misfortunes  nad  made  him  un- 
happy ;  sorrow  from  the  retrospection  of 
the  past,  and  despair  from  the  contemp- 
lation of  the  future,  all  aggravated  and 
increased  the  feelings  of  despondency  and 
gloom  to  which  he  was  constitutionally 
inclined  from  his  youth.  He  was  natural- 
ly extremely  sensitive ;  and  the  political 
ruin  of  his  country  having  deprived  him 
of  every  object  of  ambition,  and  every 
motive  to  exertion,  he  fell  back  upon  those 
saddening  reflections  which  embittered 
the  end  of  his  life.  Attached  to  the  Priory 
were  gardens,  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 
In  a  grove  near  one  of  these  he  had  buried 
his  favorite  little  daughter,  who  was  a 
musical  prodigy.  A  rustic  memorabile 
was  raised  over  her ;  and  by  her  grave 
her  father  was  often  found  weeping,  and 
wishing  to  be  with  her,  and  at  rest. 
"  Depend  upon  it,"  he  said  to  a  friend, 
"  it  is  a  serious  misfortune  in  life  to  have 
a  mind  more  sensitive  or  more  cultivated 
than  common:  it  naturally  elevates  its 
possessor  into  a  region  which  he  must  be 
doomed  to  find  nearly  uninhabited."  To 
dispel  the  melancholy  that  preyed  upon 
him,  he  tried  to  dissipate  his  sad  thoughts 
by  traveling,  but  with  little  success.  His 
letters  from  London  and  Paris  describe 
him  under  the  influence  of  a  grief  which 
nothing  could  remove.  On  one  occasion, 
in  a  fashionable  London  drawing-room, 
when  the  name  of  Ireland  was  mentioned, 
he  burst  into  tears.  Her  miserable  con- 
dition seemed  to  be  ever  before  his  eye. 

It  was  his  intention  to  write  a  history 
of  his  own  times,  but  indolence,  or  per- 
haps his  aversion  to  writing,  prevented  him 
from  accomplishing  it.  He  never  got  fur- 
ther than  the  commencement,  which  he 
was  fond  of  reciting:  "You  that  propose 
to  be  the  historian  of  yourself,  go  first  and 
trace  out  the  boundary  of  your  grave. 


Stretch  forth  your  hand  and  touch  the 
stone  that  is  to  mark  your  head,  and 
swear  by  the  majesty  of  death  that  your 
testimony  shall  be  true,  unswayed  by  pre- 
judice, unbiassed  by  favor,  and  unstained 
by  malice.  So  may  est  thou  be  a  witness 
not  unworthy  to  be  examined  before  the 
awful  tribunal  of  that  after-time  which 
can  not  begin  till  you  shall  have  been 
numbered  with  the  dead."  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  carry  out 
his  plan :  for  he,  of  all  the  men  in  Ireland, 
except,  perhaps,  Grattan,  had  the  most 
complete  knowledge  of  the  times.  What 
a  history  he  would  have  given  us ! — but 
regrets  are  vain.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  Rolls,  his  health  gradually  de- 
clined. In  the  spring  of  1817,  some  pre- 
monitory symptoms  alarmed  himself,  al- 
though the  physicians  told  him  there  was 
no  danger.  He  grew  rapidly  worse,  and 
died,  at  Brompton,  on  the  14th  of  October 
following.  Seventeen  years  afterward, 
his  remains  were  removed  to  Glasnevin 
Cemetery,  Dublin,  where  they  now  lie. 
By  a  public  subscription,  a  splendid  gra- 
nite tomb  was  placed  over  them,  on  which 
is  inscribed  one  word — CURRAN ;  and 
his  own  prophecy  was  ftilfilled :  "  The  last 
duties  will  be  paid  by  that  country  on 
which  they  are  developed  ;  nor  will  it  be 
for  charity  that  a  little  earth  will  be  given 
to  my  bones.  Tenderlv  will  those  duties 
be  paid,  as  the  debt  of  well-earned  affec- 
tion, and  of  gratitude  not  ashamed  of  her 
tears."  There  is  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral:  it  is  under 
the  western  window,  and  opposite  those 
of  Stella  and  Swift. 

There  are  more  stories  told  of  Curran 
than  of  any  other  man  that  ever  lived  in 
Ireland,  except  Dean  Swift.  Any  notice 
of  him  that  does  not  include  some  account 
of  them  must  necessarily  be  defective. 
We  therefore  copy  a  few  of  his  bans  mots 
and  repartees,  taken  at  random  from  this 
volume.  Lundy  Foot,  the  celebrated  to- 
bacconist, asked  Curran  for  a  Latin  mot- 
to for  his  coach.  "  I  have  just  hit  on  it," 
said  Curran ;  "  it  is  only  two  words,  and 
it  will  at  once  explain  your  profession, 
your  elevation,  and  contempt  for  the  peo- 
ple's ridicule ;  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  in  two  languages,  Latin  and  En- 
glish, just  as  the  reader  chooses.  Put  up, 
"§m*a  rzcfe«"  upon  your  carriage."  In- 
quiring his  master's  age  from  a  horse-joc- 
key's servant,  he  found  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  extract  an  answer.     "  Come,  come, 
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friend,  has  he  not  lost  his  teeth  ?"  "  Do 
you  think,"  said  the  fcllow,  "  that  I  know 
his  age,  as  he  does  his  horses',  by  mark 
of  mouth  ?"  Curran  replied,  "  You  were 
very  right  not  to  try,  friend ;  for  you 
know  your  master  is  a  great  biteP  A 
very  stupid  foreman  once  asked  a  judge 
how  they  were  to  ignore  a  bill.  "Why, 
sir,"  said  Curran,  "  when  you  mean  to 
find  a  tnte  one^  just  write  Ignoramus  for 
self  and  fellows  on  the  back  of  it."  Ex- 
amining a  man  who  disputed  a  collier's 
bill,  "Did  he  not  give  you  the  coals^ 
friend  ?"  "  He  did,  sir,  but "— "  But  what  ? 
on  your  oath  wasn't  your  payment  slack  f^"^ 
Sir  Boyle  Roche  was  fond  of  boasting 
that  Sir  John  Cave  had  given  him  his 
eldest  daughter.  "If  he  had  an  older 
one,  he  would  have  given  her  to  you.  Sir 
Boyle,"  said  Curran.  He  was  pleading 
for  one  of  the  state  prisoners  in  1803; 
the  Judge  shook  his  head,  in  doubt  or 
contradiction  of  one  of  the  advocate's  ar- 
guments. "  I  see,  gentlemen,"  said  Cur- 
ran, "  the  motion  of  his  Lordship's  head  : 
you  may  think  it  implies  a  difference  of 
opinion,  but  it  does  not;  believe  me, 
gentlemen,  if  you  remain  here  many  days, 
vou  will  yoursslves  perceive  that,  when 
nis  Lordship  shakes  his  heady  therms  no- 
thing ill  it?'*  "  Curran,"  said  a  Judge 
once,  whose  wig,  being  a  little  awry, 
caused  some  laughter  in  Court,  "  do  you 
see  anything  ridiculous  in  this  wig?" 
"  Nothing  but  tl^e  head^  my  Lord,"  was 
the  reply.  Still  better  is  the  following. 
A  lord,  who  got  his  title  for  his  vote  on 
the  L^nion,  meeting  Curran  near  the  Par- 
liament-House, in  College  Green,  said  : 
"  Curran,  what  do  they  mean  to  do  with 
this  useless  building?  For  my  part,  I 
hate  the  very  sight  of  it."  "  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it,  my  Lord,"  said  Curran  con- 
temptuously :  "  I  never  yet  heard  of  a 
murderer  who  was  not  afraid  of  a  ghost^"* 
At  dinner,  he  once  sat  opposite  to  Toler, 
who  was  called  the  "hanging  Judge." 
"  Curran,"  said  Toler,  "  is  that  hung  h^^i 
before  you  ?"  "  Do  you  try  it,  my  lord," 
said  Curran,  "  and  it  is  sure  to  be."  Bul- 
ly Egan  once  challenged  Curran.  When 
thejr  met  on  the  ground,  Egan,  who  was 
of  immense  size,  complained  of  the  dis- 
parity. "  I  mi^ht  as  well  fire  at  the  edge 
of  a  razor,"  said  he,  "  as  at  Curran ;  he 
can  hit  me  as  easily  as  he  would  a  turf- 
stack."  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Egan," 
said  Curran,  "  I  don't  want  to  take  the 
least  advantage  of  you ;  let  my  size  be 


chalked  mit  on  your  side,  and  any  shot 
that  goes  outside  the  inarky  I  am  content 
should  go  for  nothing." 

But  enough  of  this.  Curran,  after  all^ 
was  something  more  than  a  hon  vivanty  a 
wit,  or  even  than  an  orator.  Far  too 
much  importance  has  been  attached  to 
his  repartees  and  jests :  many  an  indiffer- 
ent one  has  been  fathered  on  him  which 
he  never  uttered ;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  that  he  is  remembered  by  many  per- 
sons for  these  things,  while  his  truly  great 
and  valuable  qualities  are  too  often  for- 
gotten. We  would  rather  have  him 
thought  of  as  a  man  of  inflexible  honor,  of 
stem  integrity,  and  noblest  patriotism. 
While  others  carried  their  votes  and  their 
talents  to  the  best  market,  and,  for  rank, 
place,  or  money,  unblushingly  sold  them- 
selves, their  constituents,  and  their  coun- 
try, he  disregarded  all  the  overtures 
made  to  him  by  those  in  authority. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  detach  him 
from  his  party,  but  in  vain.  Lord  KjU- 
warden  made  to  him  the  most  tempting 
offers  of  professional  advancement.  He 
refused  them  all;  and  when  he  could 
have  dictated  his  own  terms  to  Govern- 
ment, he  assumed  toward  it  an  attitude 
of  the  most  determined  hostility.  He 
was  alike  insensible  to  the  seductions  and 
the  frowns  of  power.  From  the  path  of 
duty,  principle,  and  honor,  no  blandish- 
ments could  seduce,  and  no  dangers  could 
affright  him.  He  despised  equally  the 
threatenings  of  the  Minister,  and  the  pis- 
tol of  the  bravo.  He  often  risked  his  life, 
and  still  oftener  his  character,  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  client ;  and  no  earthly  power 
could  induce  him  to  surrender  a  hair  of 
that  client's  head.  No  matter  how  great 
the  danger,  no  matter  how  perilous  the 
occasion,  no  matter  how  stormy  and 
dreadful  the  conflict,  he  rose  with,  and 
was  ever  equal  to  it.  "  He  ever  loved," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  to  cling  to 
the  topmost  heaving  of  the  wave."  In 
defiance  of  opposition,  in  contempt  of  dan- 
ger, in  utter  disregard  of  self,  in  noble  for- 
getftilness  of  the  dangers  that  menaced 
and  the  destruction  that  threatened  him, 
his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  spirit  clung, 
with  a  desperate  fidelity,  to  the  fortunes 
of  his  country,  when  they  seemed  most 
disastrous;  and  he  never  ceased  to  de- 
nounce indignantly  the  men  by  whom 
those  fortunes  had  been  impaired.  The 
injured  and  oppressed  had  in  him  a  faith- 
fid  friend,  ana  the  tyrant  and  despot  a 
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deadly  foe.  In  a  venal  age,  he  was  incor- 
ruptible ;  in  a  profligate  age,  he  was  pure: 
unrivaled  as  an  advocate;  unpurchas- 
able  as  a  patriot ;  brave  and  disinterested 
as  a  man :  he  is  at  once  an  example  to  imi- 
tate, and  a  model  to  admire.  The  odium 
he  incurred,  the  risk  he  ran,  the  persecu- 
tions he  endured,  the  sacrifices  he  made, 
the  calumnies  he  encountered,  the  public 
spirit  he  displayed,  the  heroism  he  exhi- 
bited in  defense  of  truth,  freedom,  and 
right,  and  the  victories  he  won,  entitle 
him  to  our  admiration,  reverence,  and  love. 

We  now  return  to  Mr.  Phillips.  His 
volume  not  only  contains  a  rambling  and 
confused  account  of  Curran's  life,  connect- 
ed by  a  thread  of  narrative  so  slender 
that  the  reader  often  loses  it  altogether, 
but  also  sketches  of  the  men  whose  names 
we  have  already  mentioned,  i^dth  extracts 
from  their  speeches,  and  innumerable 
anecdotes  respecting  them.  Many  of 
these  sketches  are  of  more  than  average 
merit ;  to  others  of  them  wo  must  make 
serious  objection ;  while  the  anecdotes  are 
of  a}l  kinds — good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
Although  admitting  the  merit  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lip's account  of  many  of  Currans'  contem- 
poraries, we  can  not  help  admiring  his 
courage  in  attempting  to  do  that  which 
had  been  so  well  done  by  other  hands  be- 
fore. We  allude  to  the  admirable  series 
of  It'gal  and  political  sketches  of  eminent 
Irishmen,  by  Mr.  William  H.  Curran,  (son 
of  the  orator,)  and  Richard  L.  Sheil,  which 
were  first  published  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine^  during  the  editorship  of  Tho- 
mas Campbell,  and  which,  by  the  graphic 
power,  cntical  acumen,  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, excellence  of  style,  and  inimitable 
fidelity  of  portraiture  they  displayed,  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  on  the  public  mmd. 
They  have  been  recently  republished  in 
four  volumes. 

That  Mr.  Phillips  has  produced  an  inter- 


esting volume,  we  do  not  deny :  that  it 
has  been  received  with  a  large  degree  of 
favor  by  the  public,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  reached  a  fifth  edition.  To 
those  fond  of  anecdote  the  book  will  be  a 
rich  treat.  We  are  also  bound  in  justice 
to  say,  that  this  memoir  is  free  from  the 
more  glaring  defects  which  are  so  promi- 
nent in  Mr.  Phillips's  speeches.  True, 
there  is  a  want  of  simplicity,  the  style  is 
often  stilted  and  inflated.  There  is  an  oc- 
casional offensive  display  of  egotism,  and 
an  undue  importance  attached  to  little 
events  in  which  Mr.  Phillips  bore  a  part ; 
but,  after  all,  these  are  only  minor  faults. 
The  principal  defects  in  the  book  are  those 
which  we  have  already  enumerated.  Be- 
sides these,  however,  there  is  too  much  of 
book-making  in  it.  Many  things  might, 
with  advantage,  be  left  out.  Then  there 
is  no  order,  arrangement,  or  system  what- 
ever. Personal  sketches,  anecdotes,  ex- 
tracts from  speeches,  and  long  disserta- 
tions on  all  these,  are  mixed  together  in 
inextricable  confusion.  In  fact,  the  book 
is  a  regular  oUa  podrida^  instead  of  a  well- 
arranged  and  continuous  narrative. 

A  far  better  Life  of  Curran  than  this 
by  Mr.  Phillips  is  that  published  by  the 
orator's  son,  in  two  volumes.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  piece  of  lucid  and  ingenu- 
ous biography,  besides  being  an  admira- 
ble history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
The  writer  rarely  allows  his  relationship, 
and  the  natural  prejudices  of  a  son  in  fa- 
vor of  his  father,  to  interfere  witli  his 
opinion,  or  bias  his  judgment.  Another 
admirable  memoir  of  Curran  is  that  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  Davis,  the  poet,  and  pre- 
fixed to  the  careful  edition  of  Curran's 
speeches  published  by  Duffy  of  Dublin, 
in  1845 — one  of  the  best  editions  of  those 
speeches  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Da- 
vis's short  memoir  gives  a  far  clearer  idea 
of  what  Curran  was,  and  did,  than  this 
bulky  volume  of  Mr.  Phillips. 
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PHANTASMATA-MAID   OF   ORLEANS,    SAINT   THERESE. 


The  tricks  of  the  imagination  and  the 
freaks  of  fancy  are  manifold  and  marvel- 
ous ;  marvelous,  because  setting  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  physical  knowledge  at 
defiance,  and  errmg  beyond  the  pene- 
tration of  the  physiologist  and  meta- 
physician. "  Fancy,"  says  the  quaint  old 
Fuller,  "  is  free  from  all  engagements. 
It  digs  without  spade,  flies  without  wings, 
builds  without  charges,  fights  without 
bloodshed  ;  in  a  moment  striding  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference  of  the  world  ; 
by  a  kind  of  omnipotence,  creating  and 
annihilating  things  in  an  instant;  and 
things  divorced  by  nature  are  married  in 
fancy,  as  in  a  lawful  place.  It  is  also 
most  restless ;  whilst  the  senses  are  bound, 
and  reason  in  a  manner  asleep,fancy,  like  a 
sentinel,  walks  the  rounds,  never  wearied. 
The  chief  diseases  of  the  fancy  are  either 
that  they  are  too  wild  and  high-soaring, 
or  else  too  low  and  groveling,  or  else  too 
desultory  and  over-voluble."  There  are 
other  freaks  of  the  fancy,  possessions  of 
the  mind,  which  are  not  dreamt  of  even 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  fervent  and  faith- 
ful martyrologist.  The  failings,  infirm- 
ities, and  passions  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
the  disorders  of  the  imagination  to  which 
the  epidemic  fanaticisms  and  frenzies  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory must  be  attributed,  supply  abundant 
material  for  serious  study,  and  Mr. 
Madden  has  made  it  his  specialite  to  col- 
lect important  e\'idence  on  the  subject. 
To  the  psychologist,  as  well  as  to  the  di- 
vine, the  results  of  Mr.  Madden's  labors 
are  invaluable,  since  he  has  presented,  in  a 
compendious  and  uniform  mass,  a  variety 
of  evidence  on  the  eccentric  operations  of 
the  mind,  worthy  to  be  patiently  inves- 
tigated. We  can  not  accord  our  author 
the  praise  of  having  arranged  his  ma- 
terials in  the  most  clear  and  orderly  man- 


*  Phantarmata :  or,  Illusions  and  Ihnatieitms  of 
Protean  Forms  Productive  of  Great  ESvUs,  B7  R.  R. 
Madden,  F.R.O.S.,  etc.,  Author  of  "Travelg  in  the 
East,"  etc.    2  vols.    London :  T.  C.  Newby.    1857. 


ner ;  but  there  it  is,  to  be  used  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  examining  into  the 
caprices  of  the  intellect,  and 'the  origin  of 
those  monomanias  and  hallucinations 
which  have  deranged  the  brightest  minds, 
and  filled  nations  with  alarms,  perplexity, 
and  mourning. 

The  violent  frenzies  which  often  excite 
the  entire  population  of  cities  and  king- 
doms, no  less  than  the  undue  excitement 
which  betays  singularity  in  an  indi- 
vidual, are  but  the  symptoms  of  some  spe- 
cial mental  derangement.  The  madness 
of  the  various  forms  of  fanaticism  is  not 
confined  to  individuals  alone ;  it  extends 
to  communities,  at  times  and  intervals 
more  or  less  widely  separated.  Such  fe- 
naticisms  have  all  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  epidemic  mental  disorders. 
We  might  enumerate  amongst  these  the 
dread  of  witchcraft,  which  frequently, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  m  later 
times,  seized  whole  districts;  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  Regards  ;  the  Lycanthro- 
pists,  or  those  who  believed  in  wolf-trans- 
formation ;  the  Flagellants,  and  numerous 
other  sects,  or,  rather,  classes  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  which  will  readily  oc- 
cur to  the  mind  of  the  student  of  ecclesi- 
astical history.  All  these  were  maniacal 
epidemics.  We  may  also  notice  other 
manifestations  of  popular  frenzy.  We 
might  recognize  as  the  diagnosis  "  a  fero- 
cious spirit  of  intolerance,  a  fierce  and 
reckless  zeal  for  party  interests,  or  the 
triumph  of  extreme  political  opinions, 
shaped  or  influenced  by  some  evil  passion 
or  selfish  motive ;  or  an  insensate  desire 
to  plunge  into  gigantic  speculations,  or 
an  unscrupulous  aptness  and  promptitude 
to  retrieve  great  iailures  by  great  frauds ; 
and  the  crooked  cleverness  of  a  vigilant 
and  •astute  cunning,  fertile  in  expedients 
to  evade  detection."  We  may  distin- 
guish it  also  in  a  devouring  eagerness  for 
money  that  is  not  earned  by  honest  in- 
dustry, to  supply  wants  that  a  false  posi- 
tion has  created ;  or  in  inordinate  ambi- 
tion and  imperiflJ  pride,  lust  of  power, 
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and  military  renown,  and  territorial  ag- 
grandizement on  the  part  of  mighty 
states :  or  in  a  furious  impulse  to  acts  of 
violence  and  injustice,  brutal  and  sangui- 
nary, on  the  part  of  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple who  have  truly  become  les  classes 
dangereuses  de  la  societe,  Mr.  Madden 
regards  all  these  impulses  as  monomanias 
— the  offsprings  of  one  strong,  absorbing, 
ruling  passion  ;  and  he  further  proceds  to 
stute,  that  though  the  victims  of  these  wild 
impulses  may  apparently  be  mad  on  only 
one  of  these  pomts,  that  really  the  whole 
of  the  mental  organism  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  be  more  or  less  affected 
by  disease.  The  question  is  one  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  involving  the  doc- 
trine of  moral  responsibility.  This  is, 
however,  a  question  that  Mr.  Madden,  we 
believe,  would  by  no  means  evade,  and 
he  partially  meets  it  when  he  says,  that 
"  a  man  is  well-constituted  intellectually 
when  his  judgment  retains  its  natural 
rectitude,  and  his  moral  sentiments  and 
his  affections  maintain  their  due  equili- 
brium. But  once  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  understanding  are  overpow- 
ered or  thrown  into  disorder  by  disease, 
he  can  no  longer  count  on  the  fidelity  of 
his  senses,  the  justice  of  his  ideas,  or  his 
reasonings.  He  can  no  longer  confide  in 
the  motives  on  which  his  joys,  his  sorrows, 
his  angers,  his  hatred  are  founded ;  nor 
rely  on  the  reasons  for  which  he  acts  in 
one  way  rather  than  in  another.  Hallu- 
cinations of  various  kinds  ensue ;  and 
imagination  dominated  by  disease,  will 
eventually  give  a  being,  shape,  and  form, 
'  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,'  to  fixed 
ideas  and  chimeras  which  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  brain.  Blaise  Pascal,  one 
of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  ancient  or 
modem  times,  describes,  in  his  work  on 
*Dos  Puissances  Trompeuses,'  the  imagi- 
nation as  '  the  deceiving  power  in  man, 
the  mistress  of  error  and  falsehood,  and 
so  much  the  more  deceptive,  that  it  does 
not  alwats  seem  so.'  " 

We  might  easily  bo  led,  were  we  so  in- 
clined, into  a  suject  analogous  to  this — ^in 
feet,  a  branch  of  this  very  subject ;  that 
is,  on  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the 
body,  the  connection  between  the  men- 
tal and  corporeal  functions,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  one  over  the  other.  Sir 
Philip  Crampton  has  brought  his  great 
powers  to  bear  upon  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind,  and  in  a  learned  treatise,  separ- 
ated those  disorders  of  the  imagination 


which  belong  exclusively  to  too  active  a 
fancy,  from  those  "  Bedlam  fancies,"  as 
Fuller  describes  them,  "  whose  conceits  are 
Anticyrones,  and  which  ought  to  be  left 
for  the  physican  to  cure  with  hellebore." 
That  there  is  a  reciprocal  action,  has  been 
proved  beyond  all  doubt.  "Long  pro- 
tracted griet^"  observes  Dr.  Crampton, 
"  produces  diseases  of  the  liver,  heart,  and 
lungs ;  and  the  anatomist  who  examines 
the  Dody  which  has  sunk  under  the  work- 
ings of  a  wounded  spirit,  will  find  the 
sentiment  embodied  in  the  disorganized 
liver,  the  tuberculated  lungs,  or  the  flaccid 
and  extenuated  heart.  Again,  diseases  of 
physical  origin  in  the  heart,  liver,  or 
lungs  excite  the  moral  affections  with 
which  these  organs  associated  ;  thus  a  pal- 
pitating heart  fills  the  bosom  wdth  vague 
terrors,  and  a  torpid  liver  entails  all  the 
horrors  of  hypochondriasis." 

"The  yeUow  bile  that  on  your  bosom  floats 
Engenders  all  those  melancholy  thoughts," 

is  at  least  as  good  an  authority  in  medi- 
cine as  it  is  in  poetry.  Thus  Dryden  and 
the  doctor  agree. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greatest  fana- 
ticisms have  not  originated  with  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant — with  those  who  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  whose  minds  it 
would,  therefore,  be  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose were  overwrought  with  anxiety. 
On  the  contrary,  the  chief  fanatics,  those 
who  have  become  leaders  amongst  their 
fellow-men,  have  generally  been  persons 
of  abilities  and  acquirements,  but  pos- 
sessing, at  the  same  time,  considerable 
shrewdness  and  cunning.  This,  then, 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  education  in 
reference  to  the  regulation  and  control 
of  the  passions  and  the  impulses  of  the 
mind.  It  is  the  daily  experience  of  those 
anxious  for  the  well-being  of  society,  that 
intellectual  education,  though  it  develops 
and  strengthens  the  feculties  of  the  mind, 
is  yet  incapable  of  controlling  the  pas- 
sions. Moreover,  the  powers  of  the 
imagination  are  inordinately  exercised 
and  enlarged,  if  there  be  not  some  re- 
straint placed  upon  its  igarementSy  by  an 
education  of  another  kind — an  education 
that  has  reference  to  our  spiritual  nature, 
to  the  heart  and  its  affections,  and  which 
properly  directs  and  keeps  in  check  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  statesmen  tremble  for  the 
future,  when  they  recollect  the  amount  of 
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ignorance  and  spiritual  destitution  in  our 
colossal  towns  and  cities,  where  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  may  be  found  who 
know  nothing  of  the  truths  of  religion, 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  God  and 
of  ChrLsi.  At  any  moment,  a  frenzy,  a 
wild  fancy  may  seize  their  imaginations, 
and  what  knowledge  or  what  principles 
do  they  profess  to  fortify  their  judgments, 
and  throw  their  weiorht  into  the  scale  of 
reason  ?  It  was  the  axiom  of  an  ancient 
lawgiv^er,  that  no  govemment  could  be 
secure  unless  every  citizen  were  instructed 
and  persuaded  that  tliere  was  a  Ood  and 
Diouie  Providence  ;  and  we  have  seen  it 
hinted,  in  a  recent  number  of  an  exten- 
sively circulated  peiiodical,  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  prevailing  increase 
of  madness  in  this  country  is,  forgetfulness 
of  the  superintendence  of  God  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  The  politician,  the  mer- 
chant, the  tradesman,  are  absorbed  in  the 
one  grand  object  of  their  life,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other,  until  that  object 
becomes  fixed  in  their  minds  and  exalted 
in  their  imaginations.  The  brain  labors 
with  the  idea  until  it  becomes  diseased 
with  it.  There  is  no  rest,  no  relaxation, 
no  cessation  from  toil.  The  mind  is  ever 
kept  at  boiling-heat  with  the  fever  of 
speculation  ;  t£ie  heart  and  its  faculties 
become  affected  with  the  frenzy,  till  at 
length  the  equilibrium  of  the  mind  is 
shaken,  the  balance  tujns,  and  the  scales 
of  reason  are  upset.  The  imagination 
has  never  soared  alofl  into  the  bosom  of 
God,  and  there  sought  repose.  The  fa- 
tigued spirit  has  never  felt  the  soothing 
influence  of  the  love  of  Christ.  All  its 
aims,  all  its  aspirations  have  been  mate- 
rial ;  it  has  had  no  confidence  in  God ;  it 
has  ignored  His  providence  ;  it  has  relied 
on  its  own  strength  ;  it  has  used  its  own 
natural  faculties ;  and,  at  length,  over- 
tasked and  broken,  it  has  become  a  piti- 
able ruin.  We  might  pause  here  for  a 
moment  to  warn  those  who  are  rushing 
headlong  in  the  career  of  gain  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  race  they  run,  of  the 
pursuit  they  follow  after,  unless  they  mix 
with  the  thoughts  of  their  business  some 
thoughts  of  Him  who  gives  them  the 
strength  to  labor — unless  they  mingle 
with  their  expectations  for  the  morrow 
faith  in  Him  who  ''puts  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalteth 
them  of  low  degree;  who  filleth  the 
hungry  with  good  things,  and  sends  the 
rich  empty  away."    Then,  perhaps,  they 


will  remember  that  there  is  something 
better  even  than  hoarding  up  heaps  of 
treasure,  or  adding  house  to  house,  or 
following  in  the  wake  of  a  foolish,  if  not 
a  wicked  fashion.  How  much  grief,  how 
much  anxiety,  how  much  misery  would 
be  canceled,  if  two  thirds  of  the  people 
of  this  great  country  would  resolve  fi*om 
to-day  to  live  according  to  their  means, 
and  not  according  to  the  mode  set  them 
by  their  more  affluent  neighbors !  How 
the  poor  overwrought  brain  —  over- 
wrought for  what  ?  but  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances— would  rest  I  How  the  heavy 
and  sad  spirits  of  thousands  would  re- 
joice !  How  many  a  tender  word  would 
be  spoken  where  now  there  is  heard  the 
voice  of  impatience  and  irritability !  How 
many  a  victim  would  be  saved  from  the 
fearful  precincts  of  our  lunatic  asylums  I 

We  trust  our  readers  will  excuse  this 
digression.  We  are  now  about  to  intro- 
duce them  to  two  celebrated  visionaries, 
one  laical,  the  other  ecclesiastical,  whose 
names  and  stories  have  been  associated 
with  the  general  history  of  their  respect- 
ive countries  for  severed  centuries — Santa 
Theresa,  and  Jeanne  or  Jeannette  d'  Arc. 
With  Joan  of  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleans, 
we  suspect  the  English  student  is  better 
acquainted  than  with  one  whose  life  be- 
longs to  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of 
Fenelon  and  Pascal,  who  was  persecuted 
by  one  party,  and  extolled  as  an  inspired 
creature  by  the  other,  during  life ;  and 
who  eventually,  forty  years  after  her 
death,  became  canonized  by  the  Pope,  and 
placed  among  the  saints  of  the  Calendar. 
A  slight  sketch  of  their  lives  and  pro- 
fessed visions  will  illustrate  the  kind  of 
monomaniac  influence  to  which  both  were 
subject. 

Saint  Therese  was  bom  at  Avila,  in  Old 
Castile,  in  1516,  of  a  good  family  and 
pious  parents.  It  appears,  from  a  life 
written  by  herself,  that  from  the  time  of 
her  mother's  death,  when  she  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  her  religious  instincts, 
if  we  may  so  call  them,  were  very  strong ; 
and  her  friends,  from  that  day,  perceived 
that  she  assumed  more  of  a  saintly  char- 
acter. Having  reached  the  age  of  fifteen, 
however,  the  fervor  of  her  religious 
feelings  and  zeal  cooled,  and  yet  she  felt 
that  to  die  in  the  present  state  would  in- 
volve her  eternal  ruin.  She  became  im- 
comprehensible  to  her  friends;  and,  ap- 
parently much  against  her  own  wishes, 
she  was  placed  by  iier  father  in  a  convent. 
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Tlicre  she  was  frequently  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  illness.  In  a  short  time,  liowever, 
becoming  reconciled  to  her  seclusion  from 


were  her  constant  study.  She,  however, 
passed  through  various  stages  of  piety, 
being  sometimes  in  an  ecstasy  of  religious 


the  world,  the  old  fervor  of  her  religious  i  enthusiasm,  and  sometimes  cold  and  luke- 
feelings  returned.  Dangerous  indisposi- !  warm.  Her  object  was  to  attain  to  that 
tion  obliged  her  to  quit  the  convent,  '  state  of  tranquil  abstraction  and  commun- 
after  a  residence  there  of  a  year  and  a  ion  with  the  Deity,  in  which,  according 
half.  She  returned  to  her  father's  house ;  to  monastic  teaching,  the  soul  rests  in 
where,  after  some  time,  a  violent  fever  the  Divine  contemplation,  so  as  to  forget 
adzed  her,  and,  on  her  recovery,  fearing  all  earthly  things.  Her  affectionate  dis- 
from  her  former  experience  the  proba-  position  and  cheerful  temper  led  her  to 
bility  of  renewed  paroxysms,  she  deter-  converse  with  secular  friends  in  the  parlor 
mined  on  devoting  herself  to  the  life  of  of  the  convent  more  freely  than  the  dis- 
a  convent,  and  accordingly  entered  a  cipline  of  the  order  sanctioned,  and  this 
Carmelite  house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Avila.  was  set  down  as  a  grievous  sin,  and  acted 
She  was  then  in  her  twentieth  year.  as  powerfully  and  painfully  as  if  it  had 

been  the  violation  of  some  direct  Divine 
"  A  sickness,"  says  her  biographer,  **  which  law.  "  One  day,  while  conversing  at  the 
seized  her  before  her  profession,  increased  on  grate  with  a  new  acquaintance,"  it  is  said : 
her  very  much  after,  with  frequent  fits  of  faint-  Ugj^^  i^^d  a  vision  which  seemed  to  her 
uig  and  swoonmg,  and  a  violent  pam  at  her  intended  to  rebuke  her  for  the  dissipation 
neart,   whioh,  sometimes  deprtvea  her  of   her     u     l   j  •    j   i      j   •         rnu  'J  r 

sensei.  Physicians  finding  no  remedy  for  her  she  had  mdulged  m.  The  appantion  of 
extraordinary  case,  she  was  removed  to  her  o«r  Lord  was  suddenly  presented  to  the 
sister's  house  in  the  country,  and  remained  eyes  of  her  soul,  with  a  vigorous  aspect, 
there  nearly  a  year  in  the  care  of  able  physi-  testifying  to  the  displeasure  occasioned 
cians.  She  derived  no  benefit  from  them.  She  by  her  conduct,"  The  account  she  gives 
suffered  from  continual  fever,  that  preyed  on  of  her  first  perfect  consciousness  of  the 
her  nervous  system.  Sharp  pains  afflicted  her  Saviour's  presence,  the  precursor  of  those 
whole  nrame;  her  smews  bes^au  to  shrmk  up;  ,  •„•  ^„  ^*'*k^  v>^A\r.-^^t^^  «4««.«^^  «,.«,.^ 
she  got  no  Vest  by  day  or°nignt;  she  had  a  ^'^^,^««  ^*  ^^^  Redeemer's  afiirmed  corpo- 
complication  of  maladies,  which  terminated  eal  appearance,  is  so  cunous,  not  to  say 
eventually  in  hectic  fever.  In  this  condition  marvelous,  that  we  venture  to  extract  a 
her  patience  was  remarkable;  she  read  the  portion  of  it: 
Book  of  Job  frequently,  and  other  ho-y  works, 

on    the 
spcwk 

then  in  her  twenty-third  year  she  fell  into  a  ihe' Ves^oFthe^ody  nor  tho^"of  The^Lul- 
leth.rgic  coma,  or  trance,  which  lasted  four  that  some  one  wa^  near  me,  and  il  set^med  U> 
d.ys;  an.l,  dunng  this  period,  it  was  expected  ^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself 
that  every  moment  would  be  her  last.  It  being  ^j^^  j.^  ^^  ^^^  j^^  j  entirelv  ignored  what 
once  imagined  she  was  dead^  a  grave  was  dug  j^  ^„j,  ^^  y^^vc  similar  visions,^!  was  at  first 
for  her  m  the  convent,  and  she  would  have  ^igbtened,  and  I  wept  abundantly.  But  a  sin- 
been  buried  If  her  father  had  not  opposed  it,  ^^  ^^^.j  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^j^^  g^^j^^^  encouraged  me 
and  testified  that  he  still  perceived  in  her  body  ^^  ^uch,  that  I  became,  as  I  had  previously 
wmo  signs  of  hfe      Through  excess  f  pam,  she    y^        ^^^^.^  ^^  ^       y^^^t  .^,^^  ^^^^^     jj  ^^^'^ 

had  bitten  her  tongm  in,  many  places  when  ^^^^  comforted.  It  seemed  that  He  walked 
out  of  her  senses ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  alongside  of  me,  without  my  being  able,  how- 
8h3  could  not  swallow  so  much  as  a  drop  of  ^^  ^^^^^,^  i„   Hi^  corporeal  fo-m, 

watc'-  without  almost  choking.  Sometimes  her  y,^^^^^  this  vision  was  interior  and  not  sensible. 
fch;,U  h.dy  seemed  oa  %f  her  bones  tcere  dw  |  j  j^^cw  only  very  clearly  that  he  was  at  my 
jointe^lin  erery  part,  and  her  head  wastn  ex^ ,  ^j  j^t  side  ;  that  he  saw  every  thing  I  did ;  ar.d 
treme  disorder  and  pain.  —Vol.  1,  p.  117.  however  imperfectly  I  might  recollect,  or  that 

I  may  not  have  been  extremely  distrusted,  I 


It  is  necessary  to  remember  these  se- 
vere sufferings,  these  acute  physical  and 
mental  disorders,  when  considering  the 
nature  and  character  of  those  visions 
which  she  professed  to  have,  and  which 
appeared  to  her  so  real  and  substantial. 
Daring  the  time  of  her  illness,  books  on 
self  contemplation    and    spiritual    peace 


could  not  ignore  that  He  was  with  me.  This 
kind  of  consciousness,'  observes  Saint  Therese, 
*is  quite  different  from  that  ideal  preseme 
which  some  persons — few,  indeed,  the  number, 
deeply  engaged  and  highly  favored  in  it — 
have  in  the  mental  pra3'er  of  union.  But  how,' 
she  asks,  *  could  I  be  sure  it  was  not  an  illusion, 
or  a  mere  fantasy  of  the  imagination  only, 
when  that  presence  was  not  visible  to  the  sight, 
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or  cognizable  to  any  of  the  senses  ?'  She  an- 
swers those  who  appeal  to  such  Divine  com- 
munications, that  in  '  the  state  in  which  nhe 
was  there  is  no  obscurity;  the  soul  is  as- 
sured of  what  it  feels,  by  a  knowledge  more 
luminous  than  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  illu- 
minates the  understanding,  to  render  the  80ul 
capable  of  enjoying  so  great  a  favor,  and  which 
is  followed  by  so  many  others.  G«>d,  moreover/ 
she  observes,  *  on  such  occasions,  speaks  to  the 
soul  without  words  or  images,  and  makes  Him- 
self manifest  to  it.  This  language  is  so  super- 
natural, and  so  celestial,  that  one  in  vain  en- 
deavors to  explain  it,  if  God  does  not  give  him 
the  intelligence  by  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duces. This  celestial  mode  of  communication 
to  the  soul,  it  is  above  all  to  be  rcmnrked,* 
says  the  saint,  *  is  adopted  when  great  myste- 
ries or  great  truths  are  to  be  revealed  to  it  " — 
Vol.  1,  p.  124. 

The  visions  of  Joan  of  Arc  were  of  a 
different  character — entirely  external ; 
but  both  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  same  cause — a  strong  imagination 
working  on  a  highly  sensitive  nervous 
constitution.  There  is  something  ex 
quisitely  touching  in  the  personal  narra- 
tive of  this  ill-fated,  heroic  maiden.  Our 
readers  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  anar- 
chical state  of  France,  her  native  country, 
at  the  time  of  her  birth.  The  civil  wars 
between  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armag- 
nacs,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Englisli  into  Paris,  and  the  coronation  of 
Henry  V.  at  Notre  Dame,  had  devastated 
the  richest  provinces,  and  spread  over 
them  alarm,  famine,  and  death.  The 
small  hamlet  of  Domremy,  the  birth-place 
of  Joan,  was  situated  in  Lorraine,  near 
its  junction  with  Champagne;  so  that, 
being  a  border  village,  it  experienced 
mere  than  its  share  of  the  miseries  and 
horrors  of  war.  Forests  deep  and  gloomy, 
and  stretching  miles  away,  surrounded, 
or  rather  buried,  this  obscure  hamlet, 
composed  of  only  a  few  comfortless  huts. 
In  the  neighborhood,  however,  were 
proud  castles,  edifices  of  great  strength 
and  military  importance.  These  have 
passed  away,  while  the  humble  tenement, 
where  the  Pucelle  d'Orleans  first  saw  the 
light,  and  spent  the  early  days  of  her 
childhood,  still  stands  a  memorial  of  one 
who  claims  our  best  sympathies  for  her 
devoted  zeal  and  heroism  for  her  country, 
however  misled  she  may  have  been  by 
those  visions  which  she  deemed  were  sent 
her  from  heaven,  but  which  a  fickle,  faith- 
loss,  and  ungrateful  nation,  in  the  hour  of 
her  imprisonment  and  distress,  believed  to 


have  been  tbe  inspiration  of  the  Evil  One* 
It  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  what  we 
have  said  of  the  desolate  condition   of 
France  at  this  time,  and  the  general  de* 
scription  given  of  the  dwelling-place  of  this 
remarkable  girl.  The  reason  will  presently 
be  obvious.    The  river  Meuse  flows  along 
a  plain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dom- 
remy.    Several  villages  situated  on  the 
sides  of  adjacent  heights  givea  picturesque 
effect   to   the   surrounding  scenery.     In 
close  proximity  with  the  cottage  of  our 
heroine  is  the  old  church,  with  its  Lom- 
bard tower,  large,  massive,  and  delapidat- 
ed.     The  house   is  one  story  higli,  with 
irreguhir  windows.    The  room  into  which 
the   outer   door   leads   is    the    ordinary 
kitchen  of  a  small  country-house,  with 
its  customary  large  fire-place,  extensive 
hearth,  and   chimney  aperture  of  great 
width  and  height.    An  inner  door  opens 
into  a  small  room,  more  narrow  and  ob- 
scure than  the  first,  extremely  dark  and 
dismal.    This  was  the  chamber  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc.    The  walls  are  somber,  rouj^h,  and 
uneven.    A  recess  in  the  wall,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  boards  very  rudely  put  to- 
gether, served  the  purpose  of  a  press  or 
buffet;   and  there,  we  are  told,  all  the 
worldly  possession,  the  slender  store  of 
apparel,  the  Sunday  and  Feast-day  best 
clothes  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  were  kept.     Of 
her  education  we  have  some  few  reminis- 
cences.    She  was  not  taught  to  read  and 
write ;  for  reading  and  writing,  in  those 
days,  were  confined  to  the  precincts  of  the 
convent  or  monastery,  or  to  the  walls  of 
the  Universities,  or  to  a  privileged  few. 
But  her  mother  taught  her  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Angelical  Saluta- 
tion ;  and  no  other  person  but  her  mother 
taught  her  the  truths  of  her  religion,  and 
gave  her  that  instruction  which  a  good 
child  of  those  days  was  reqiured  to  have. 
She  also  taught  her  to  spin  and  to  sew. 
It  was  only  in  her  childhood  that  she  was 
put  to  the  field  to  take  care  of  her  father's 
flocks,  if  she  ever  was  thus  employed  at 
all.     Of  the  amiable  character  and  excel- 
lent disposition  of  Jeanne,  we  have  a  tes- 
timony that  speaks  to  the  heart,  in  the 
deposition  of  one  of  the  companions  of 
her  youth,  named  Haumette,  three  or  four 
years  younger  than  Jeanne : 

^  In  childhood,  she  was  simple  in  her  man- 
ners, pious,  and  of  a  glowing  spirit  in  her  de- 
votions, good  and  gentle,  and  often  pensive  and 
abstracted.  She  delighted  in  gathering  flowers 
— ^not  for  chaplets  or  wreaths  for  hersell^  or  lor 
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her  young  companions,  but  for  decorations  of  nounced  to  her  that  France  should  be 

the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  or  other  saintly  per-  saved  by  her. 
SODSges.     As    Jeanne    advanced    in    years,   a 

change  seems  to  have  taken  nlace  in  her  tastes  *«  xhe  first  vision  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  we  are  in- 

and  habits.     She  began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  formed,  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1425,  about 

sight  and  management  cif  horses,  in  laborious  mid-day,  in  her  father's  garden,  on  the  eve  of  a 

exercises,  in  the  traditions  of  the  evils  which  festival    The  church  was  close  to  that  part  of 

had  befallen  the  country,  and  the  struggles  of  the  garden  where  she  was,  and  in  the  direction 

its  children.     She  became  strongly  excited  by  of  it  ghe  perceived,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  most 

those  relations.     She  had  frequent  visions,  and  brilliant  dazzling  light,  and  while  she   stood 

Ihosc  things  may  have  influenced  the  destiny  of  gazing  with  terror  on   this  bright  light,  she 

Jeanne  d' Arc.*' — ^VoL  2,  p.  20.  heard  a  voice   saying  to   her,    ^Jeanne,    sois 

bonne  et  sage  enfant;  va  souvent  k  T^glise;' 

When  asked  by  her  judges  what  motive  ^^^  »^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  **^is  voice  she  was  greatly 

had  induced  her  to  abandon  her   home  lightened.     Many  days  had  not  elapsed  before 

and  domestic  duties  for  the  camp  of  sol-  «l^e  had  another  visum ;  the  bnl  lant  hght  was 

T^             J       ,.«          ^      •        r^    1  ^  1.  il-  agam  seen,  but  m  the  midst  of  it  she  perceived 

diers,  and  a  hie  so  foreign  to  her  habits  figures  of  a  noble  appearance.    One  of  these 

and  unsuited  to  her  sex,  she  had  only  a  had  wings,  and  seemed  to  be  an  angel,  but  his 

few  words  for  an  answer :  "  La  pitie  qu'il  form  and  mien  were  those  of  a  prud'h/mme. 

y   avoit   au   royaume   de    France."     On  And  this  angelic  personage  said  to  her  :*  Jeanne, 

another  occasion,  she  gave  expression  to  ^^au  secours  du  Roi  de  France,  et  tu  lui  rendras 

the  extent  and  power   of  her   suiferinir  fon  royaume.'    She  answered,  all  tremblingly : 

patriotism  in  the  foUowing  words:   "Je  *  Messire,  je  ne  suis  qu  une  pauvre  fille;  je  ne 

*^,  .   .         .                     J     Til   °      •  saurais  chevaucher,   ni   conduire  Jes  hommes 

n'ai  jamais  yu  sang  de  Fran90i8  que  mes  d'armes.'    The  voice  (Ma  voix^  said  to  her: 

cheveux  ne  levassant."  <  Tu  iras  trouver  M.  de  Baudricour,  Capitaine 

We  will,  however,  recur  to  one  or  two  de  Vancouleurs,  et  il  te  fera  mencr  au  roi. 

of  those  visions  which  Joan  pretended  to  Sainte  Catherine  et  Saint  Marguerite  viendront 

see,  or,  probably,  under  a  mental  derange-  t'assister.'    The  brightness  passed   a«ay,  the 

ment  easily  explicable  to  the  physiologist,  ^^'^®  ce&sed  to  be  heard,  the  poor  girl  remained 

did  really  see  in  her  mind's  eye.     It  ap-  «^™^  ^^™^  stupefied  with  amazement  and  burst 

4.U  4.  *u                         .J*     j'4.'         r  out  cryinj;.     1  he  ;t>rt/aAom7?i«  was  St.  Michael 

pears  that  there  was  an  o  d  tradition  of  a  ^^^  Aichlngel,  with  the  flaming  sword,  who 

prophetic  nature  prevalent  in  France,  in  battled  with  the  devil  and  his  angels.    The 

the  time  even  of  the  childhood  of  ''  La  Fame  celestial  visitor  again  appeared  to  her, 

belle    et   la   brave   tille,"  that    a  maiden  found  her  spirit-troubled   and    deject*  d,   and 

should  come  out  of  Lorraine,  by  whose  spoke  to  her,   and  encouraged  her :    *  Et  lui 

heroic  deeds  France  was  to  be  saved  from  raconta  la  piti6  qui  estoit  au  royaume  de  France.' 

ruin.     Domremy,  also,  had  its  legends  and  P®  ^^^^^"^  ^^^"^  this  time  became  of  more 

traditions,  and   among  its  inhabitants  a  &'"^r^^^^         J^^I^  .       h"  f""  k*^' 

i-M-i/»i.-i.i            °x«        ^                       .  saints  adorned  with  crowns,  appeared  to  her, 

child  of  a  highljr  sensitive  temperament,  ^^^  spoke  with  voices  so  sweet  and  full  of  ten- 

and  an  imagination  highly  poetical,  upon  derness  that  they  could  not  be  heard  without 

whom  such  prophetic  teachings  were  not  weeping.    But  when  they  took  tht-ir  depjirture 

likely  to  be  lost.     By  her  own  confessions,  she  wept  still  more,  and  she  wished  with  all 

we  are  informed  that,  from  the  age   of  her  heart  they  had  carried  her  away  with  them, 

thirteen  or  fourteen,  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  ^^  other  times  she  felt  ashamed  in  their  pre- 

subject  to  frequent  hallucinations  of  the  ?®"^^-    ^Z  ™''r^'*  ""^  speaking  of  the  saints 

r      '   u*.     1.       '               J            11  ^s  remarkable.     In  some  of  her  responses,  when 

organs    of    sight     hearmg,    and    smell,  under  examination,  she  called  them  ^sesfr^res 

Luminous  trams  of  surpassing  brilhancy,  ju  Paradis.'     In  general  she  spoke  of  them  as 

and  visions  of  angels,  were  seen  by  her  her  voices  C  ses  voix.')"— VoL  2,  p.  80. 
at  noonday.     Strange  voices  were  heard 

by  her  when  she  imagined  she  was  quite  We  can  not  indulge  in  further  extracts, 

alone  ;  and  fragrant  odors,  like  incense,  or  in   pursuing  the  career  of  this  noble, 

were  perceived  by  her  when  some  of  her  but    imfortunate    maiden,    through    the 

spiritual  visitors  made  their  appearance,  paths  of  glory  and  victory,  to  the  gates 

She  had  communication  and  counsels  in  of   her  prison,   or   within  view   of   her 

this  manner  with  angels — visits  from  the  funeral  pyre.     We  have  coupled  her  with 

archangel  Michael,  the  angel  Gabriel,  St.  another  visionary,  and  have  spoken  freely 

Cath' nne,  and  St.  Marguerite.     She  had  andfrankly  of  their  hallucinations.    These 

reached,  by  her  own  account,  her  thir-  are  phenomena  easily  to  be  credited  and 

teenth  year,  when  she  heard,  for  the  first  explained  now,  though  in   former  times, 

time,  the   voice   ("  la  voix")   which  an-  and  till  within  a  few  years  of  our  own 
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day,  they  were  either  denied  to  have  oc- 
curred, or  attributed  to  some  evil  and 
mysterious  cause.  We  should  have  been 
happy  to  make  further  reference  to  Mr. 
JMadden's  two  volumes  and  touched  upon 
the  really  interesting  chapters  on  Sweden- 
borg,  Maniacal  Epidemics,  the  Flagella- 
tion Mania,  the  Convulsive  Chorea,  as 
well  as  what  is  termed  Theomania.  It  is 
only  fair  to  remark  that  Mr.  Madden  has 
collected  in  these  volumes  a  large  and 
varied  mass  of  information  on  the  subject 


of  mental  disease  and  excitation.  We 
could  wish,  however,  that  the  matter  had 
been  arranged  more  commodiously,  and 
that  the  work  had  indicated  a  greater 
faculty  in  our  author  for  order  and  sym- 
metry. The  subject  is  specially  interest 
ing  at  the  present  moment,  when  electro- 
biology,  clairvoyance,  and  spirit-rappinflp 
among  the  learned  experimentals,  and 
witchcraft  and  magic  amongst  the  ig- 
norant and  superatitious,  find  unqualified 
acceptance. 


From  CoIburn*8  New  Monthly  Magtzine. 


KliNG     SWORD     AND     KING     PEN.* 


As  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Ragu- 
sa,  which  have  afforded  so  curious  an  in- 
sight into  the  condition  of  France,  milita- 
ry and  political,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  are  drawing  to  their  close,  they 
are  arousm^^  a  vast  amount  of  acrimony 
and  ill-will  m  Paris.  This  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  for  the  last  portion  of  the 
Memoirs  refers  to  st>atesman  and  warriors, 
some  of  whom  are  still  left  on  the  scene, 
or  whose  death  has  been  so  recent  that 
they  still  live  in  the  memory  of  their  con- 
temporaries. Hence,  too,  considerable 
hesitation  has  been  evinced  by  the  editor: 
originally  he  designed  that  the  Memoirs 
should  terminate  with  the  overthrow  of 
Charles  X. ;  but  fortunately  he  has 
altered  his  mind,  and  brought  them  down 
to  the  year  1841.  The  history  of  two 
such  reiij^ns  requires  hardly  any  comment- 
ary :  it  has  been  already  verified  by  suc- 
ceeding events,  and  the  Bourbons,  true  to 
their  character  of  learning  nothing  and 
forgetting  nothing,  paved  the  way  for 
that  happier  state  of  things  which  can 
alone  secure  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
France. 


9. 


M^moires  du  Mar^chal  Marmont"    Vola.  8  and 
Paris:  Pernitin. 


In  truth,  the  French  were  magnani- 
mous in  the  extreme:  they  allowed 
Charles  X.  the  greatest  latitude;  and 
even  when  the  pressure  grew  intolerable, 
they  urged  him  to  concessions  whidi 
migiit  have  secured  the  throne  for  bis 
family ;  and  when  at  length  they  rose  in 
self-defense,  their  treatment  of  the  bigoted 
king  was  marked  with  a  degree  of  mode- 
ration, which  may  probably  be  ascribed 
to  the  contempt  they  felt.  The  reign  of 
Charles  X.  commenced  under  the  most 
fiattering  auspices,  and  his  abolition  of  the 
censorship  put  the  crown  on  his  popular- 
ity. But  a  false  step  soon  changed  the 
current  of  public  opinion.  The  king  had 
said  to  the  general  officers  who  followed 
Louis  XVni.  on  foot  to  the  tomb :  '*  You 
accompanied  my  brother^s  remains  on 
foot ;  nenceforth  you  will  be  near  my 
person  on  horseback.''  A  few  days  later 
thcp  were  dismissed  on  half-pay.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  ungracious  step  was 
insisted  n[)on  by  M.  de  Yillele,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  popularity  the  kin^  had  ac- 
quired with  tne  army,  and  wished  to 
show  that  the  power  was  in  himself  alone. 
The  clergy,  too,  soon  did  their  share  in 
estran^ng  the  public  mind: 
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**  I  must  confess  that  the  intriguing  movements 
of  the  French  clergy  were  perceptible  every 
where.  Now,  if  the  French  nation  is  religious 
and  disposed  to  render  to  the  priests  all  that  is 
their  due  in  the  interests  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion, the  priests  become  an  object  of  antipathy 
to  them  as  soon  as  they  interfere  in  secular 
matters :  and  yet,  among  us,  it  is  a  mania  of 
ttieirs  to  do  sa  They  were  found  in  the 
provinces  to  be  intriguants,  and  insubordinate 
toward  their  superiors;  and,  at  court,  seizing 
every  opportunity  to  interfere  in  the  highest 
political  questions.  Whatever  lengths  they 
might  go  to,  they  were  always  sure  of  impunity. 
A  mandate  of  tbe  Cardinal  dc  Croi,  Chaplain- 
general  of  the  Army,  and  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
an  honest  man,  but  passive  instrument  of  the 
mtriguers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  caused 
intense  excitement  In  this  extravagant  publi- 
cation he  seized  the  civil  authority,  and  upset 
aU  the  laws  which  governed  the  kingdom.  This, 
however,  produced  no  unpleasant  results,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  Prince  Mettemich,  who 
was  then  at  Paris,  said  to  me :  *  At  Vienna,  a 
priest,  for  such  conduct,  would  have  been 
stripped  of  his  office  and  sent  to  a  seminary.' 
But  Cardinal  De  Croi  did  not  even  receive  a  re- 
primand from  royalty.  This  mode  of  action,  so 
terrible  in  its  effects,  was  felt  everywhere,  even 
in  the  army.  The  chaplains  of  divisions  had 
too  great  authority  conceded  them,  which  hu- 
miliated the  officers.  They  made  regular  re- 
ports to  the  chaplain-generaL  They  sent  notes 
about  the  conduct  of  &e  officers,  and  the  minis- 
ter of  war  frequently  gave  appointments  in  ac- 
cordance with  them.  More  than  once  the 
chaplain-general  overthrew  the  labors  of  the 
inspectors.  In  what  country  could  such  a  sys- 
tem possibly  succeed  V^ 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
secured  Marmont  the  embassy  to  Russia, 
to  which  country  he  proceeded,  with  a 
magnificent  retinue,  in  February,  1826. 
On  the  road,  he  stopped  at  Berlin,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  king.  He  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  aU  the  miUtary  arrangements  of 
the  Prussians,  and  the  simplicity  which 
characterized  the  court.  Among  other 
sights,  he  visited  the  arsenal,  which  was 
decorated  with  an  immense  number  of 
captured  French  ilags.  He  consoled  him- 
self, however,  on  closer  examination,  by 
finding  that  these  flags  had  belonged  to 
the  French  regiments  before  the  eagles 
were  given  in  exchange.  They  had  been 
found  in  a  store  during  the  occupation  of 
Paris.  There  was  also  a  large  quantity 
of  flags  belonging  to  the  Garde  Nationale ; 
and,  as  Marmont  justly  says,  all  these 
flags,  collected  with  such  care  and  dis- 
played with  such  pride  to  the  ignorant, 
only  attested  the  entrance  of  foreign  ar- 
mies into  France  and  Paris,  of  which  the 
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whole  world  was  aware.  But  as  regards 
the  prabes  he  bestows  on  Russia,  we  are 
boimd  to  be  silent;  for  the  French  em- 
bassador evidently  succumbed  to  that  rare 
fascination  which  is  the  specialty  of  the 
Russian  reigning  house.  We  may  make 
room,  however,  for  one  anecdote  referring 
to  the  present  emperor : 

'^  I  witnessed  with  admiration  the  education 
given  by  Nicholas  to  his  son,  a  charming  prince 
of  rare  beauty,  and  in  whom  time  will  doubtless 
develop  great  qualities.  I  asked  the  Emperor 
to  allow  me  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  he  re- 
plied :  ^  You  want  to  turn  his  head.  It  would 
be  a  fine  motive  of  pride  for  the  little  fellow,  if 
he  were  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  general  who 
has  commanded  armies.  I  am  much  affected  by 
your  wish  to  see  him,  and  you  can  satisfy  it 
when  you  go  to  Zarskd  Zelo.  You  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  my  children.  You  will  ex- 
amine them,  and  talk  with  them ;  but  a  formal 
introduction  would  be  unsuitable.  I  wish  to 
make  a  man  of  my  son  before  I  make  a  prince  of 
him.'  The  entire  staff  of  this  heir  to  a  great 
empire  consisted  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  his 
governor,  and  the  masters  engaged  in  his  educa- 
tion. More  than  once,  the  emperor,  on  hearing 
the  details  of  the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux, lamented  with  me  the  ridiculous  pomp 
which  surrounded  that  prince  from  his  birth." 

The  coronation  at  Moscow  was  accom- 
panied by  an  event  of  great  unportance— 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  Constantine,  who 
had  long  declined  being  present.     Even 
for  that  sanguinary  tyrant  Marmont  can 
find  words  of  apology — almost  of  praise. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  justly  said  in 
his  favor  is,  that  he  was  sensible  of  his 
own  defects,  and  therefore  resigned  the 
throne ;  but  beyond  that  our  sympathies 
with  the  butcher  of  Warsaw  can  not  go. 
For  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  effects  of 
his  visit  were  incalculable ;  for  the  Rus- 
sians are  great  sticklera  for  the  hereditary 
right  of  kings,  and  they  could  not  quite 
comprehend  the  escamotage  which  had 
taken  place.    Constantino's  presence  at 
the  coronation  showed  the  legitimacy  of 
the  succession,  and  every  murmur  was 
hushed.    After  the  coronation  festivities 
were  over,  Marmont  had  the  distinguished 
honour  of  dining  en  famiUe  with  the  em- 
peror, who  added  to  the  honor  of  the 
invitation  by  the  remark :  "  I  have  asked 
you  to  a  dinner  without  ceremony ;  you 
will  dine  with  Madame    de  Nicholas." 
With  the  dessert  entered  the  heir-appar- 
ent, who  went  through  his  exercise  as  a 
private  in  the  presence  of  the  guests. 
Who  can  doubt  but  that  Nicholas  had 
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thenceforward  one  stanch  partisan  the 
more  at  the  court  of  France.  It  is,  in 
truth,  surprising  at  what  a  cheap  rate 
monarchs  can  purchase  friendship.  After 
leaving  Moscow,  Marmont  spent  some 
days  with  Constantine  at  Warsaw.  The 
grand  duke,  he  tells  us,  was  not  a  great 
general,  for  he  was  deficient  in  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  qualities.  He  also 
takes  occasion  of  this  visit  to  give  us  his 
views  of  the  Russian  army.  The  only 
noteworthy  paragragh,  as  applying  to  re- 
cent events,  is  the  following : 

**  To  prove  the  indispensable  slowness  of  re- 
cruiting in  the  Russian  army,  I  will  mention  a 
recent  fact.  At  the  period  when  I  quitted  Rus- 
sia, the  army  was  at  such  a  strength  that,  after 
deducting  the  troops  in  Asia,  Finland,  and  the 
home  garrisons,  there  were  300,000  men  in  rea- 
diness to  be  concentrated  on  any  point,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  army  of  Poland  and  the  Cossacks. 
The  two  Turkish  campaigns  carried  off  by  ill- 
ness, plagues,  etc,  and  tbe  enemy's  fire,  200,000 
men.  This  estimate  may  appear  exaggerated, 
but  it  was  made  by  Prince  Woronzoff,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Russian  generals,  whose  as- 
Hertion  is  an  authority  for  me.  The  state  of 
Europe  not  being  alarming,  the  authorities  did 
not  hasten  to  fill  up  their  places.  When  the 
Polish  insurrection  broke  out,  in  1830,  scarce 
120,000  men  could  be  collected  During  that 
war,  which  lasted  nine  months,  the  utmost 
strength  concentrated  did  not  exceed  150,000 
men,  which  prolonged  the  contest.  The  great 
strength  of  the  Russian  army,  in  1826,  resulted 
from  the  levies  extraordinary  of  1812  and  1813, 
which  were  only  disposable  in  1815,  and  were 
kept  up  by  peace  having  endured  since  that 
period. 

The  embassy  to  Russia,  although  flat- 
tering to  Marmont's  pride,  was  his  ruin  in 
a  financial  point  of  view.  During  his  ab- 
sence, his  affairs  fell  into  such  a  state  of 
confusion,  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  up 
every  thing  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  and 
only  reserved  to  his  own  use  five  hundred 
a  year.  The  king  lent  him  £20,000  in  his 
hour  of  need ;  but  the  revolution  of  July 
finally  stripped  him  of  all  the  hopes  he  had 
entertained  of  being  able  to  rescue  his 
paternal  property.  A  prospect  was  held 
out  to  him  of  the  supreme  command  of  the 
expedition  to  Algiers,  but  this  he  was 
eventually  juggled  out  of  by  the  minister 
of  war.  But  these  personal  matters  need 
not  detain  us ;  events  were  daily  occurring 
in  Paris  which  presaged  the  impending 
storm,  the  most  important  of  wmch  was 
the  dissolution  of  the  National  Guard. 
On  Louis  Xyin.'s  return  to  France,  he  | 


had  decided  that  the  National  Guard 
should  perform  the  service  at  the  palace 
on  the  3d  of  May,  beinff  the  anniversary 
of  his  entrance  into  Paris.  This  was 
kept  up  by  Charles  X.,  who,  however,  al- 
tered the  day  to  the  12th  day  of  ApriJ, 
the  anniversary  of  his  entry  in  1814.  It 
was  also  the  custom  to  have  a  grand  re- 
view of  the  National  Guard  on  this  occa- 
sion. Things  went  on  quietly  till  1827, 
when  the  populace  began  to  grow  dis- 
satisfied, and  the  king  was  inclined  to  de- 
fer the  review  sine  die^  but  was  over-per- 
suaded by  the  Duke  of  Reggie, 
commandant  of  the  force.  The  absolutist 
party  did  all  in  their  power  to  exacerbate 
the  people,  and  spread  rumors  that  the 
king's  life  would  be  endangered  at  this  re- 
view. The  troops  were  consigned  to 
their  barracks,  and  cartridges  issued  to 
them.  On  the  appointed  day,  50,000  men 
of  the  Garde  Nationale  assembled  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  Things  went  on  very 
quietly,  the  only  exceptions  being,  that  in 
tnree  of  the  legions  the  cry  of  "  Vive  le 
Roi !"  was  accompanied  by  others  of 
"Down  with  the  Ministers !»»  "Down 
with  Yillele!"  and  isolated  shouts  of 
"Down  with  the  Jesuits  I"  After  the 
troops  had  marched  past,  the  Duke  of 
Reggio  went  up  to  the  king  to  receive  hb 
orders.  Charles  X.  replied  to  him,  in  our 
author's  hearing :  "  M.  le  Marechal,  you 
will  issue  a  general  order,  in  which  you 
will  inform  the  National  Guard  of  my  sa- 
tisfaction with  the  number  and  excellent 
appearance  of  those  present  at  the  review, 
as  well  as  the  sentiments  expressed  on  my 
behalfj  while  adding  my  regret  that  a  few 
cries  which  it  pains  me  to  hear  were 
mixed  with  them." 

^^ThekingsetoutfortheTuileries.  On  arriv- 
ing there  and  dismounting,  he  took  leave  of  us 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  He  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  with  that  air  of  bonhomie  peculiar  to 
him,  *  Gome,  there  were  more  good  than  bad.' 
I  immediately  replied,  •  Why,  more  than  seven 
eighths  were  good.'  Such  was  the  king's  tem- 
per when  he  returned  home ;  but  the  legion  of 
the  Ghauss^e  d'Antin,  the  same  whicli  had  ut- 
tered hostile  cries,  while  passing  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  set  up  one 
hoarse  shout  of  '  Down  with  Villdle  I'  The 
minister  was  dining  with  M.  Apponv,  Uie  Aus- 
trian embassador,  and  was  immediately  informed 
of  the  insult  In  this  fury  he  quitted  the  table 
and  went  to  the  Tuileries,  where  he  induced  the 
king  to  order  the  dissolution  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  men  on  dubr  were  dismissed  huN 
riedly  and  disgracefiilly  m  the  middle  of  the 
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d^t,  without  having  ereo  been  relieved  from 
Qtttf  poals." 

This  eztraordinary  event  had  an  im- 
mense influence  on  the  destiny  of  France. 
After  insulting  and  offending  a  vain  body 
•  of  men,  they  were  sent  home  without  being 
JJIBanned,  an^  were  converted  into  the 
most  bitt«r  enemies  of  the  king.  To  add 
to  the  geoeral  dissatisfaction,  the  censor- 
ship was  restored,  and  Charles  X.  plainly 
evinced  the  sentiments  by  which  he  was 
ted  by  visiting  the  camp  of  St.  Omer. 
He  was  so  well  received  that  he  gave  way 
to  some  slight  feelings  of  absolutism,  and 
even  said  to  the  Duke  of  Mortemart,  after 
ft  review ;  "  With  those  brave  fellows  a 
khig  might  make  himself  obeyed,  and  the 
progress  of  government  be  greatly  facili- 
tated." To  this  the  duke  drily  responded, 
that  "the  king  would  be  unable  to 
dlsmonnt,  and  he  was  already  fatigued." 
Bat,  while  paving  the  way  in  this  royal 
fiwhioD  for  despotism,  the  king  yielded  to 
pnblio  opinion  by  dismissing  Vil lei e,  and 
choosing  a  ministry  from  among  the 
liberal  elements.  This  step  restored 
the  affections  of  the  people  for  a  while ; 
but  it  was  soon  seen  that  his  confidence 
was  given  to  the  exponents  of  diametri- 
o»ny  opposite  principles.  The  ministry 
W»S  placed  in  an  equivocal  position  ;  for  it 
had  to  combat  the  royal  influence,  w^ich 
was  exerted  to  thwart  their  pro^Mis. 
After  various  changes  from  bad  to  worse, 
Polignac  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  was 
oonsammated. 

On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  July,  the  fatal 
ordinances  were  issued,  although  Polignac 
had  given  his  word  on  the  night  of' 
Saturday  to  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  Russian 
embassador,  that  no  coup  d'Stat  would  be 
accomplished.  Owing  to  the  agitation 
prevailing  in  Paris,  Charles  ordered  Mar- 
mont  to  assume  the  command,  and  thus 
his  downfall  was  rendered  a  certainty. 
The  old  saying  about  Qitos  Deus  must  bo 
true,  or  else  the  king  would  have  remem- 
bered how  Marmont  behaved  on  a  prior 
occa^on,  when  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand at  Paris,  After  the  Duke  of 
Ragasa,  the  Dauphin  most  precipitated 


**  The  spectacle  presented  by  the  ro;&l  feraily 
on  my  Mrival  at  St  Cloud  was  not  very  reas- 
luring.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
tinge  of  the  Dauphin's  mind.  It  baa  not  tbe 
e^ndty  to   combine   ttvo   ideas;   bat,  on  the 


I  other  hand,  his  resolution  is  unchangeable, 
I  though  Ilie  absurdity  is,  that  this  absolute  de- 
I  cision,  which  no  reasoning  can  change,  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  result  of  accident 
Thus  it  is  imprisRlble  to  urange  any  thing  satis- 
factory with  him.  His  share  in  the  power,  was 
therefore,  fatal.  He  prevented  any  eSeclive  re- 
medy being  applied  to  the  immense  difBculties 
of  the  moment  King  Charles  X.  was  distin- 
guished for  gentleness  and  kindness.  He  knew 
that  nature,  in  gifting  him  with  those  qualities 
which  made  bim  loved,  had  not  endowed  him 
with  the  eminent  capacity-  to  master  and  sub- 
jugate the  situation.  Hia  heart  was  easily 
moved,  and  his  mind  could  be  worked  upon,  at 
least  momentarily.  The  action  might  be 
fugitive,  but  it  could  be  rcnewtd.  In  addition, 
he  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  opinions 
of  his  youth.  I  could  recount  a  thousand 
instances  which  would  recall  the  Prince  of  Oob- 
lentz  in  all  its  purity  ;  still  there  was  con- 
siderable straight  for  wardnesB  about  him.  All 
these  qualities,  had  they  been  opportunely  em- 
ployed, mi^t  have  saved  both  himself  and  us, 
but  their  effect  was  destroyed  by  tbe  harshness 
and  savage  pride  of  his  son." 


Until  the  28th,  matters  remained  tolera- 
bly quiet  in  Paris,  but  then  the  people  be- 
gan to  rise.  CoUisiona  took  place  between 
them  and  the  troops,  and  Marmont's  best 
resource  was  to  send  off  messengers  to  the 
king,  informing  him  of  the  state  of  things. 
By  three  in  the  afternoon  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  population  was  up  in 
arms  against  the  Bourbons,  and  Marmont 
proposed  concessions.  A  deputation  of 
five  notables  waited  upon  him.  After  a 
consultation  he  decided  on  sending  a 
statement  of  their  grievances  to  the  king. 
This  was  of  no  effect,  for  Polignac  Btm 
kept  Charles  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true 
state  of  things,  and  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  revolution  must  be  put  down  by 
force.  Marmont,  who  must  have  borne  in 
mind  the  13th  Vcndemiaire,  had  not, 
however,  the  courage  to  indorse  such 
views,  and  allowed  the  popular  party  to 
strengthen  their  hands  by  his  tem{)orizing 
policy.  As  for  any  attempted  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Parisians  when  their 
blood  is  once  roused,  the  events  of  1848 
have  atapty  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of 
such  raeaanres.  The  king,  who  in  this 
matter  was  far-sighted,  consequently  re- 
plied to  Marmont's  appeal  by  ordering 
bira  to  keep  his  troops  together,  and 
operate  in  masses.  Instead  of  this,  he  al- 
lowed them  to  be  cut  off  in  detachments, 
and  when  he  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of 
concentration,  the  consequence  of  his  de- 
lay cost  a  heavy  loss  of  life.     At  the  same 
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time,  defection  became  visible  among  the 
troops,  and  M.  Casimir  Perier  carried  over 
the  5th  and  5drd  Regiments  stationed  on 
the  Place  VendCme.  Tliis  was  the  turn- 
ing point,  and  henceforward  the  people 
had  every  thing  in  their  own  hands.  One 
fault  followed  the  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  Marmont  was  saved  the  com- 
mission of  further  mistakes  by  a  royal 
order  to  fall  back  with  all  his  troops  on 
St.  Cloud.  This  was  effected  with  such 
indecent  haste,  that  the  marshal  was  un- 
able even  to  call  in  the  detached  posts  he 
had  stationed  to  defend  the  entrances  of 
the  narrower  streets.  What  can  we 
think  of  a  general,  grown  gray  in  war- 
fare, who  calmly  allowed  a  detachment  of 
the  6th  Regiment  to  out  their  way 
through  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  with  a 
loss  of  twenty-eight  of  the  filly  men 
which  it  originally  counted.  But  it  was 
Marmont's  unhappy  destiny  to  be  con- 
tinually exposed  to  circumstances  which 
were  altogether  superior  to  him,  and 
hence  he  committed  one  great  succession 
of  errors,  each  more  inexcusable  than  the 
other.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  urged 
in  his  defense  was,  that  the  garrison  of 
Paris  was  numerically  too  weak.  It  only 
consisted  often  thousand  men  and  twelve 
guns,  and  of  this  small  number  twelve 
hundred  were  disarmed  and  cut  off  when 
the  insurrection  broke  out,  as  they  were 
scattered  over  the  city  on  detached  duty. 
But  we  can  not  for  a  moment  allow  ms 
plea  that  the  events  justified  his  attempt- 
mg  to  negotiate  with  the  insurgents. 
Hls  duty  wp.<»  simply  to  repress  the  revo- 
lution as  quickly  as  possible ;  for  in  no 
other  case  is  it  so  true  that  the  person 
who  hesitates  is  lost. 

On  Marmont's  retreat  from  Paris,  he 
met  the  dauphin  between  St.  Cloud  and 
Boulogne,  wno  received  him  with  great 
coldness.  The  king,  however,  listened  to 
his  representation  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Paris,  and  sent  off  the  Duke  of  Morte- 
mart  with  full  powers  to  negotiate.  The 
next  day  Marmont  spent  in  inducing  the 
king  to  retire  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  and  in  the  evening,  fearing  an 
attack  on  St.  Cloud,  of  which  ho  had 
been  advised,  he  issued  a  general  order 
to  the  troons  without  consulting  with  the 
dauphin,  wno  was  commander-in-chie^  on 
the  subject.  This  led  to  a  very  pretty 
scene. 

"  The  dauphin  entered  the  royal  apartment  at 
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the  moment  I  quitted  it,  but  by  another  door. 
I,  consequently,  did  not  meet  him,  but  I  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  him.  Two  minutes  had 
scarce  lapsed  when  he  came  to  me  in  a  furious 
manner.  He  ordered  me  to  follow  him,  and  I 
hardly  entered  the  room  when  he  siezcd  me  hy 
the  throat,  exclaiming : 

"  *  Traitor,  miserable  traitor  1  you  dare  to  la-  • 
sue  a  general  order  without  mupermisBionl'-  ^ 

"  On  this  sudden  attack,  I  seized  him  by  tW 
shoulders,  and  thrust  him  hr  from  me — he 
redoubling  his  cries  and  recommencing  his  in- 
sults : 

"  *  Give  me  your  sword  I' 

"  *  It  may  be  torn  from  me,  but  I  will  noT«r 
give  i^up,' 

"He  bounded  on  me,  drew  my  sword  and  I 
fancied  he  would  strike  me  with  it  He  then 
shouted : 

*'  *  Gardes  du  Corps,  help  I  Seize  the  traitor ! 
carry  him  away  I* 

"Half  an  hour  elapsed,  when  M.  do  Luxem- 
bourg, captain  of  the  Guards,  brought  me  badk 
mv  sword,  and  informed  me  that  the  king  wish- 
ed to  see  me.  I  went  immediately.  The  king 
said  to  me  : 

"  *  You  have  done  wrong  to  publish  a  general 
order  without  submitting  it  to  my  son ;  but  I 
allow  he  has  been  too  quick.  Go  to  hinL  Con- 
fess your  fault :  he  will  allow  his.' 

*^ '  Too  quick,  sire  1  is  it  thus  that  a  man  of 
honor  is  treated  V  See  M.  lo  Dauphin ?  Never! 
A  wall  of  bronze  henceforward  is  raised  be- 
tween him  and  me.  Such  is  the  reward  of  80 
many  sacrifices,  the  recognition  of  such  devo- 
tion I  Sire,  the  sentiments  toward  yoursdf 
are  not  equivocal ;  but  your  son  causes  fSsd- 
inAof  horror  to  me." 

"  *  Come,  my  dear  marshal,  calm  yourself :  do 
not  add  to  all  our  misfortunes  by  separating 
from  us !'  the  king  said,  mildly.  Then,  taking 
both  my  hands,  and  throwing  his  arms  around 
me,  he  led  me  to  the  door  of  his  cabinet,  which 
>vas  purposely  left  ajar  that  all  the  oflftcers  on 
duty  might  be  witnesses  of  the  reparation." 

The  quarrel  was  patched  up,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  wall  of  bronze.  The  mar- 
shal said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  Monseignour, 
I  have  come  by  the  king's  express  orders 
to  acknowledge  that  I  was  wrong  in  pub- 
lishing an  order  without  your  consent." 
The  dauphin  replied: "  As  you  allow  your 
feult,  I  confess  I  was  a  little  to  quick.»» 
He  then  added :  "  Besides,  I  have  been 
punished  for  it,  for  I  cut  myself  with  your 
sword."  Here  was  a  fine  opportunity, 
which  Marmont,  as  a  Frenchman,  could 
not  neglect ;  so  he  added,  "  It  was  never 
intended  to  shed  your  blood,  but  to  de- 
fend it."  The  dauphin  then  said,  "  Come, 
don't  think  any  more  about  it — embara^- 
sons-nous.^  Marmont  had  his  revenge, 
for  he  would  not  stoop  to  be  embraoed, 
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and  when  the  dauphin  shook  his  hand,  he 
would  not  press  his  in  return.  But,  with  all 
his  faults,  the  dauphin  displayed  consider- 
able generosity  of  feeling ;  for  after  he  had 
abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux,  he  asked  Marmont  to  forgive 
him  as  a  Christian  and  a  man.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Marmont  did  not  imitate  his 
generosity  by  erasing  this  circumstance 
vom  his  Memoirs. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  strata- 
gem by  which  Charles  X.  was  driven  from 
St.  Cloud,  and  the  details  of  his  progress 
to  the  sea-coast  do  not  possess  such  inter- 
est as  to  cause  us  to  dwell  in  any  length 
upon  them.  Three  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  attend  Charles  X.,  and  he 
summarized  their  character  very  simply  : 
**Au  fait  etau  prendre,  ce  sont  deux  co- 
mdns  et  un  renegat."  At  Cherbourg,  two 
American  packet-boats  were  placed  at  the 
royal  disposal,  one  of  them  being  the 
Charles  Carrol^  which,  strangely  enough, 
belonged  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  I  On  ar- 
riving at  Portsmouth,  Marmont  received 
a  certificate  from  the  the  king  of  his  good 
behavior,  and  the  world  was  all  before 
him  where  to  choose  a  new  master.  He 
acted  wisely  in  quitting  the  king,  for  the 
dght  of  the  man  to  whom  the  final  catas- 
trophe was  in  great  measure  owing,  must 
"have  been  any  thing  rather  than  agree- 
able. 

From  England,  Marmont  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  Dalma- 
tian property,  and  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  the  emperor.  The  late  events 
in  Paris  formed  the  principal  topic  of  his 
conversation  with  Prmce  Mettemich,  and 
the  complicity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  discussed.  Marmont  held  him  guilt- 
less of  such  perfidy.  He  had  not  conspired 
directly,  as  was  proved  by  the  slight  pow- 
ers he  was  invested  with  at  starting ;  but 
it  was  probable  he  had  foreseen  the  revo- 
lution, and  prepared  betimes  to  profit  by 
it.  For  this  pui^pose,  he  neglected  no- 
thing which  could  increase  his  popularity 
and  flatter  the  chiefs  of  the  people.  He 
had  greatly  injured  the  royal  cause  by 
blaming  too  openly  the  method  of  go- 
Temment ;  but  he  was  innocent  of  any  un- 
mediate  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  King. 
Mettemich  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
confirmed  it  by  the  following  anecdotes : 

**  In  1815,  and  after  the  return  from  Ghent,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  paid  a  visit  to  Mettemich.  He 
said  that  he  must  be  aware  of  the  unpopularity 


of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  how 
destitute  they  were  of  ability ;  that  a  novel 
overthrow  was  evidently  preparing  for  them ; 
and  he  asked  Mettemich  if  the  foreign  powers 
would  give  him  the  advantage  of  their  sanction, 
in  case  he  might  be  summoned  to  take  their 
place  on  the  throne.  The  prince  gave  him  a 
formal  and  negative  reply. 

"  At  a  later  period,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  made 
the  following  overture  to  Prince  Eugene.  He 
informed  him  that  it  was  superfluous  to  prove 
that  the  Bourbons  were  unfit  to  govern ;  he  and 
Prince  Eugene  had  each  their  partisans,  and  he 
proposed  to  him  to  unite  them,  in  the  event  of 
a  revolution  occurring,  and  give  the  throne  to 
the  candidate  who  received  the  most  sufiragcs. 
Eugene  replied,  that  if  France  were  ever  again 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  his  influence  would  be 
exerted  in  behalf  of  the  son  of  his  benefactor. 
Eugene  informed  the  emperor  of  Austria  of  this 
proposal,  and  his  reply.** 

We  think  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  exerted  his  utmost 
strength  to  overthrow  the  state  edifice,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  find  good  enter- 
tainment for  himself  amidst  the  ruins.  At 
the  period  of  the  catastrophe,  Charles  X. 
and  his  family  tirst  designed  to  retire  to 
Austria,  when  the  emperor  told  Marmont, 
with  a  laugh,  "  he  would  clear  out  the 
palace  of  firiinn  for  them,"  where  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  was  then  residing. 
The  events  of  1830,  according  to  Mar- 
mont, had  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  son 
of  Napoleon,  by  arousing  his  vanity  and 
suggesting  too  flattering  dreams  of  power. 
The  young  Duke  had  been  educated  to 
entertain  some  degree  of  reverence  for 
legitimacy,  and  as  long  as  the  elder  branch 
retained  the  throne,  he  remained  quiet ; 
but  when  they  were  expelled  in  favor  of 
the  Orleans  branch,  he  considered  that  he 
possessed  a  right  to  the  throne,  for  he, 
too,  was  legitimate  in  his  way.  The  por- 
tion of  Marmont's  Memoirs  referring  to 
the  young  Napoleon  will  probably  be 
read  with  great  avidity ;  and  the  interest 
they  possess  will  serve  as  our  excuse  for 
dwelhng  a  little  fully  on  this  subject.  His 
first  introduction  took  place  at  a  ball 
given  by  Lord  Cowley,  where  all  the  im- 
perial family  was  present.  Marmont 
found  that  the  young  Duke  bore  consider- 
able resemblance  to  his  father :  his  eyes, 
deep  set  in  their  orbit,  and  smaller  than 
Napoleon's,  had  the  same  expression,  fire, 
and  energy.  His  brow  was  like  his 
father's,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and 
the  chin  were  Napoleon's.  His  com- 
plexion, too,  bore  the  same  pallid  hue ; 
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but  the  remainder  of  his  fiwje  was  Aus- 
trian, lie  was,  also,  five  inches  taller 
than  his  Either,  During  a  lengthened 
conversation,  the  young  man  spoke  ar- 
dently of  his  profession,  and  the  desire 
he  fdt  to  be  engaged  in  the  field.  He 
hoped  that  France  ami  Austria  would 
one  day  be  closcJy  allied,  and  their  amues 
fight  side  by  side.  "  For,"  he  stud,  "  I 
can  not  and '  dare  not  make  war  against 
Fratice.  My  father's  commands  forbade 
me,  and  I  will  never  infringe  them.  My 
heart  also,  as  well  as  a  wise  and  good 
policy,  forbids  me."  Soon  after  this  in- 
terview, Marmont  received  permission 
from  the  Austrian  government  to  spend  a 
large  i>oition  of  his  time  ivith  the  young 
duke,  and  wo  fancy  must  have  bored  him 
sufficiently  with  the  accounts  of  the 
French  cam])MgnB  and  his  views  of  Xapo- 
leon's  policy,  such  as  have  been  described 
more  than  enough  In  tliesc  pages.  The 
only  pas.sage  worth  i^uoting  is  the  follow- 
ing, in  which  the  duke  seems  to  display 
a  judgment  beyond  his  years.  In  allu- 
aioii  to  the  last  campaign,  iie  remarked, 
"  My  father  and  motlier  ought  never  to 
have  quitted  Paris,  the  one  for  war, 
the  other  for  peace."  This  is  the  pen-and- 
ink  portrait  Marraont  draws  of  the  young 
duke  : 

"  The  Duke  of  Rcichstadt  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  the  caprices  of  fortune. 
Born  on  the  slup  of  tlic  highest  and  most  pow- 
erful throne,  destined,  apparently,  to  rule  over 
■  muUitude  of  peoples,  his  star,  so  brilliant  at 
ib  dawn,  grailually  paled.  End)  day  during 
bh  life  olj.icured  his  ftiture,  and  finally  all  was 
over  with  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  afler 
having  pasr^cd  1ii:<  brief  life  in  a  false  situation, 
ci'oivned  with  opposition,  contradictions,  and 
anguish.  His  body  iras  naturally  fr^te.  He 
was  gi'ontlj  ireakened  by  ti)e  rapidity  of  his 
groivtii.  Several  of  the  most  important  orpins 
were  not  sulliciently  developed,  white  others 
seemed  to  absorb  all  the  powers  of  his  life. 
His  stomach  was  extremely  sumlt,  and  bis 
brain  enormous.  A  bad  system  of  living,  at 
first  resulting  from  a  want  of  appetite,  and  tjien 
from  an  error  of  judgment,  doubtless  contri- 
buleil  to  augment  this  state  of  suffering.  His  ' 
education  was  directc<l  by  nn  honorable  man,  I 
Count  JIaurico  von  Dietriehstein.  It  might  | 
have  been  more  extensive,  and  borne  better  I 
fruit  He  was  well  acquainted  with  modem  j 
languages ;  but  he  possessed  slight  aptitude  for  | 
the  exact  sciences.  A  good  memory  had  laTor- 
ed  the  study  of  history,  which  he  was  well 
versed  in.  Military  studios  possessed  the  chief 
attraction  for  him.  He  found  but  slight  plea- 
sure in  the  Gishionafalc  world,  where,  however, 
he  was  welcomed.    At  a  later  date,  when  his 


development  had  been  completed,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  diSbrent,  but  a  protensi  n 
to  stoicism  and  high  reason  would  have  kept 
him  for  a  length  of  time  on  guard  agwnst  the 
ascendency  of  woman.  He  was  a  good  and 
graceful  horseman,  and  remarkably  active. 
His  &ce  hod  something  gentle,  sonoua,  and 
melancholy  about  it,  though  sometimes  a  piero- 
ing  and  harsh  look,  which  reminded  you  of  his 
father  when  enraged,  flushed  his  ihce.  His 
education  and  the  strange  position  ho  occupied, 
had  forced  him  to  employ  dissimulation  at  an 
early  age.  Thus  this  was  a  marked  feature  of 
his  character.  He  has  been  accused  of  being 
false  and  deceitful.  This  accusation  docs  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  justified ;  but  hia  ex- 
treme reserve,  and  a  degree  of  prudence  be- 
yond his  years,  prevented  him  from  ever  being 
carried  further  than  he  wished.  In  conclusion, 
his  manners,  sometimes  caressing,  and  th« 
seduction  he  exercised,  when  he  chose  to  take 
the  trouble,  authorized,  to  a  certain  extent,  this 
unjust  accusation  on  the  (lart  of  hia  enemies. 

"  His  mind  was  lucid  and  clear.  His  compre- 
hension was  fccilo,  his  conceptions  prompt,  his 
applications  correct.  His  chief  defect  was  aim- 
ing at  effect,  and  this  was  most  preccptiblo  in 
public Tliis  young  man,  despite   his 

Siualities  and  his  seductiveness,  was  not  per- 
ect,  and  I  know  not  if  nature  had  endowed 
bim  with  qualities  to  play  a  part  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  complications  of  the  period,  but  ha 
hod  precious  elements  in  him,  and,  above  all, 
character,  graciousiies-s,  and  finesse,  qualities 
highly  necessary  in  the  difficult  position  in 
which  ho  found  himself.  He  was  fbnd  of  his 
gruudfather,  and  managed  to  say  all  he  pleaacd 
to  him  without  causing  olTense.  The  emperor, 
and,   indeed,   all  the  royal  family,  loved   him 

tenderly His  death  was  a  great  political 

event  The  military  party  in  France,  known 
as  the  Ronapartists,  had  no  bond  of  existcnc« 
after  his  decease.  It  was  only  held  together  by 
the  son  of  that  man  who  had  been  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  world,  in  such  manner  that,  for  the 
past,  it  appealed  to  the  imagination,  and  for  tho 
present,  it  was  presumed  to  have  the  support 
of  a  powerful  monarch.  Without  Austria,  the 
Ronapartiat  party  was  a  cipher.  Being  re- 
duced to  the  other  members  of  the  imperii 
fiiinily,  it  lias  no  longer  even  a  nominal  cxis- 
It  has  passed  away,  and  its  rcminences  alone 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  KcichstHdt 
was  superinduced  by  the  exertions  made 
to  bring  bis  r^mont  into  a  proper  state  of 
efficiency.  He  was  obliged  to  lay  up 
from  an  indisposition ;  but  some  evil  dis- 
posed persons,  among  others  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Kutacbcra,  aide-de^»mp  genend 
to  the  emperor,  asserted  that  the  young 
duke  was  effeminate  and  wanted  energy, 

*  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  tUs  wis  wtU- 
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as  he  allowed  himself  to  be  defeated 
80  easily.  These  remarks  were  repeated 
to  him,  and  wounded  his  feelings  deeply. 
From  that  moment  he  voluntarily  com- 
mitted acts  of  imprudence  to  prove  his 
courage.  He  was  very  fond  of  shooting, 
and  indulged  in  this  sport  during  the 
most  trying  weather.  The  result  was 
gpeedy  and  terrible,  and  soon  there  was 
no  hope  left  in  saving  his  life.  He  died 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca. Marmont  received  from  him, 
shortly  prior  to  his  death,  his  portrait, 
with  the  bust  of  his  father  opposite,  under 
which  he  wrote  the  following  lines  ; 

**  Arriv^  prds  de  moi,  par  un  zele  sincdre, 
Tu  me  contais  alors  I  histoire  de  mon  p^re ; 
Tu  sals  combien  mon  Ame,  attentive  h  ta  voiXf 
S*dchauffidt  au  r^cit  des  ses  nobles  exploits.'' 

Marmont  was  received  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner  at  Vienna,  and  even 
Germans  put  themselves  out  of  their  way 
to  pay  him  compliments.  Thus,  on  being 
presented  to  the  Archduchess  Therese, 
the  present  Queen  of  Naples,  then  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  her  father  said  to 
her,  "If  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
history,  you  will  already  know  the  mar- 
shal.'' He  speaks  well  of  Viennese  society, 
and  has  the  justice  to  tell  the  truth  about 
the  paternal  government.  The  following 
remark  deserves  quotation  in  the  present 
ultra-liberal  days : 

"  An  opinion,  very  generally  spread,  has  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  Austrian  Italy  is  weighed 
down  by  the  taxes,  whose  produce  is  sent  to 
Vienna.  According  to  an  official  report  which 
I  saw,  and  whose  truth  is  incontestable,  it  is 
proved  that,  under  the  French  administration, 
the  amount  of  taxation  was  half  as  much  again 
as  at  present,  and  at  the  same  time  a  much 
smaller  sum  was  devoted  to  the  public  works  in 
the  country." 

After  a  lengthened  residence  in  Vienna, 
Marmont  proceeded  on  his  travels,  of 
which  he  has  already  published  an  ample 
account  in  an  immense  number  of  octavo 
volumes.  They  need  not,  therefore,  de- 
tain us ;  but  we  will  select  one  anecdote, 
for  the  express  benefit  of  those  travelers 
who  pin  their  &ith  on  the  statements  of 
their  ciceroni, 

'*  On  my  arrival  at  Milan,  the  triumphal  arch, 
begun  by  Napoleon  and  finished  by  Francis  I., 
was  receiving  the  last  touches.  This  monu- 
ment instances  a  £&ct  honorable  to  the  monarch 


who  completed  it  Instead  of  emulating  Napo- 
leon, who  obliterated  from  all  monuments  on 
which  he  put  his  hand  the  marks  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  substituted  his  own,  to  create  in 
posterity  the  illusion  that  he  created  them,  the 
Emperor  Francis  desired  that  this  arch  should 
preserve  the  character  and  reminiscence  of  the 
times  in  which  it  was  erected.  History  is  im- 
perishable. In  lieu  of  changing  facts,  it  should 
make  them  known  in  their  proper  succession. 
This  principle  was  followed  hera  The  arch  re- 
presents in  its  lower  part  Napoleon's  entry  into 
Vienna ;  the  upper  portion  depicts  Francis  en- 
tering Paris.  It  is  a  resume  of  our  history  of 
that  day !  Still,  while  rendering  justice  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  the  spirit 
has  been  disguised  in  the  execution.  The  bas- 
reliefe  executed  by  Napoleon's  orders  have  re- 
mained in  their  place,  but  the  book  which  ex- 
plains the  monument  applies  to  the  Emperor 
Francis  what  refers  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  entry  of  the  latter  into  Vienna  has  been 
transformed  into  a  representation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria^s  entry  into  Milan.  This  manner  of 
interpreting  the  bas-reliefe  is  the  only  one 
known  at  the  present  day,  and  will  remain  so 
in  the  fiiture.'' 

During  the  course  of  Marmont's  travels 
he  appears  to  have  spent  some  consider- 
able tune  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  intima- 
tely lie  with  Mehemet  Ali.  In  the  last 
volume  of  his  Memoirs  he  supplements  the 
details  already  published  in  nis  Travels. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Pacha  had  long  me- 
ditated a  rupture  with  Turkey,  and  he 
told  Marmont  that,  being  well  aware  of 
the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Sultan,  he  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  strengthen  his  hands 
by  paying  the  annual  tribute.  Marmont 
was  co^izant  of  the  truth  of  his  suspi- 
cions, ror,  on  passing  through  Constanti- 
nople, he  had  leanied  from  the  French 
and  Austrian  embassadors  that  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  hostilities  had  proved 
ineffectual.  Still  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  advise  the  following  mode  of  proceed- 
ing: 

"  In  spite  of  the  justice  of  your  views,  you 
can  not  follow  without  danger  the  course  you 
propose.  You  would  lose  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
the  rights  you  have  acouired,  and  which  have 
been  recognized.  The  ae  facto  power,  however 
great  it  may  be,  and  particularly  in  Turkey, 
where  it  frequently  overthrows  the  dejure  au- 
thority, can  not  cause  the  latter  to  be  totally 
forgotten.  Do  not  try  to  lose  a  useful  ally. 
Your  rights  date  from  the  treaty  of  Kutayah, 
when  all  Europe  intervened,  and  thus  you  have 
a  place  in  the  European  family.  But  you 
received  the  investiture  of  the  provinces  you 
govern  as  a  vassal,  subjected  to  tribute  and 
various  conditions.    As  long  as  you  fulfill  these 
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you  havo  the  opinion  of  the  world  on  your  side. 
If  you  try  to  liberate  yourself  from  them,  you 
tear  with  your  own  hands  the  title-deeds  of  your 
authority,  and  Europe  will  become  your  enemy, 
as  the  Ottoman  Empire  must  not  be  weaken- 
ed  As  regards  the  tribute,  you  can 

delay  the  payment  by  various  pretexts,  or  only 
pay  it  in  part,  but  you  must  not  state  that  you 
refuse  to  pay  it  longer.  Do  not  sacrifice  by  one 
imprudent  step  certainty  for  uncertainty,  or 
take  the  shadow  for  the  substance." 

Mehemet  AH,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
not  piirticuUirly  pleased  at  this  advice, 
but  ended  by  following  it.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  \iasdom  of  such  procedure, 
and  never  changed  in  it :  he  never  gave 
any  ground  for  the  charges  brought  so 
gratuitously  against  him,  and  did  not 
once  think  of  marching  to  Stamboul  or 
overthrowinor  the  Sultan's  throne.  Mar- 
mont  then  informed  Mettemich  of  the  ad- 
vice he  had  offered  Mehemet  Ali,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  inducing  the  great 
Powers  to  interfere.  France  and  England 
answered  evasively,  while  Russia  accepted 
tlie  proposition,  when  suddenly  the  war 
broke  out,  owing  to  "  the  intrigues  of  the 
English  embassador,  a  species  of  madman, 
who  served  blindly  and  even  with  exag- 
geration tlie  "vvild  mry  of  Lord  Palmerston 
agauist  us,  (the  French ;)  for  it  has  been 
clearly  proved  that  the  hatred  of  England 
for  IVIehemet  Ali  was  based  on  the  friend- 
ship the  latter  felt  for  France,  and  the  as- 
cendency we  exercised  over  him."  But 
Mehemet  Ali  spoiled  his  own  game  by  a 
desire  to  satisfy  his  personal  feelings.  He 
had  such  an  intense  hatred  for  Khosrev 
Pacha  that  he  insisted  on  his  dismissal 
from  Stamboul,  and  at  the  same  time 
Austria  provoked  an  intervention  which 
delayed  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Prince  Mettemich  entertained  such  a  ter- 
ror of  the  victorious  march  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  that  he,  in  imagination,  saw  him 
already  in  Stamboul ;  he  therefore  ordered 
the  Austrian  internuncio  to  hand  a  note 
to  the  Porte  engaging  it  not  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  Mehemet  Ali,  but  claim 
the  assistance  of  the  envoys  of  the  great 
Powers  in  settling  the  matter  amicably. 
Singularly  enough,  the  Russian  embassa- 
dor did  all  in  his  power  to  forward  this 
intervention,  while  his  court  had  strongly 
refused  to  have  any  act  or  part  in  it.  But 
Prince  Mettemich  was  never  inclined  to 
allow  his  plans  to  be  thwarted  by  any  con- 
siderations of  political  honesty.  The  rage 
which  this  step  of  the  Austrian  produced 


in  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  fearful. 
"  Jupiter  did  not  make  Olympus  tremble 
more  violently ;  Neptune  did  not  lash  the 
waves  more  furiously  than  did  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  break  out  upon  the  Austrian 
embassador.  He  declared  that  he  saw  in 
this  conduct  of  Prince  Mettemich  a  horri- 
ble act  of  treason,  and  he  was  almost  on 
the  point  of  sending  an  army  into  Galli- 
cial"  This  access  of  rage  had  such  a 
po  werftd  effect  on  Mettermch  that  he  took 
to  his  bed  immediately  on  hearing  about 
it,  and  kept  it  for  three  weeks,  during 
which  he  was  in  extreme  danger.  The 
result  was,  that  finding  himself  compro- 
mised with  Russia,  he  conceived  his  policy 
drew  him  to  an  intimate  connection  with 
England.  "  In  addition,"  Marmont  adds, 
"  England  is  the  natural  friend  of  Austria, 
for  there  are  no  opposite  interests  between 
these  two  powers,  nor  any  point  of  con- 
tact which  can  cause  them  to  originate." 
We  fancy,  had  Marmont  been  writing 
just  at  present,  this  passage  would  have 
been  erased.  The  Danube  will  prove  a 
most  unpleasant  point  of  contact,  from 
which  various  divergences  of  opinion  will 
emanate.  However,  we  will  throw  in  the 
following  as  a  crumb  for  the  Cobdenites : 
"From  this  period  Mettemich  was  the 
very  humble  servant  of  Palmerston  !** 
This  extract  fi-om  Marmont's  Memoirs 
will  prove  at  any  rate  that  our  foreign 
policy  is  no  creation  of  yesterday,  and 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  name  possessed 
as  great  a  prestige  on  the  Continent  seven- 
teen years  ago  as  it  does  now  afler  the 
conclusion  ot  a  great  war. 

At  the  ensuing  conference  of  London 
on  Turkish  mattei-s,  Nicholas  went  over 
to  the  side  of  England,  although  then  go- 
verned by  the  Whigs — ^not  through  any 
predilection  for  us,  but  through  his  mtense 
hatred  to  Louis  Philippe.  "  He  regarded 
it  as  a  great  victory  to  break  an  alliance 
of  which  he  felt  an  intense  hatred,  and  he 
found  an  indescribable  enjoyment  in  sepa- 
rating two  allies,  whom  opposing  interests 
divided,  and  old  animosities  separated 
through  so  many  centuries,  but  whom 
passing  circumstances  had  brought  to- 
gether." It  strikes  us  that  this  polioy  on 
the  part  of  Russia  is  hereditary.  How- 
ever, the  success  of  Nicholas's  maneuvers 
was  shown  in  the  sudden  separation  which 
produced  the  treaty  of  the  16th  of  July, 
1839.  The  following  passage,  which  ter- 
minates a  fierce  diatnbe  on  the  part  of 
Marmont,  deserves  quotation : 
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two  states  have  not  a  single  interest  opposed.  I 
Each  of  them  has  a  peculiar  part  Ui  plaj,  which  I 
proves  tiie  complomeot  of  the  other.  Austria  ' 
IS  powerful  through  her  numerous  turmj  and  ! 
large  population.  Her  n»vy  ie  unimportanL  | 
Eo^nd  is  powerful  through  her  navy,  and  her  . 
annj  is  Becondarj.  The  one  is  rich  through  I 
her  extended  commerce,  her  colonies,  and  her  I 
indnstr;  ;  the  other,  bj  her  agriculture  and  her  ! 
bade,  which hasnotbingto fear froqitherivajry  ' 
of  England,  Hence  there  are  natimil  relations  ! 
between  these  two  countries,  and  it  is  but  a  step 
from  them  to  friendship  and  alliance.  Ages 
have  Bet  the  seal  on  these  relations.  Thcj  . 
were  only  interrupted  during  ten  years.  Prince 
Hettemjch  decided  on  rc<ffitabUsbinfr  them. 
There  is  also  another  point  of  view  which  de- 
•nres  notice  :  it  is,  that  Russia  is  the  natural 
viBmy  of  Austria  as  of  England,  and  in  this 
matter  the  interests  of  England  and  Austria  are 
mixed  up,  while  France,  necessarily  the  rival 
and  enemy  of  England,  mav  have  a  variable 
policy  which  accidentally  draws  ua  near  to 
Busaia." 

Of  course,  Mannont  speaks  with  great 
indignation  of  the  conduct  of  Giiizot, 
whom  he  calls  the  dupe  of  England,  and 
Mtterly  laments  that  France  did  not,  take 
the  initiative  by  seizing  on  St.  Jean  d'Acrc. 
She  wonld  have  had  at  that  period  a 
superiority  of  twenty  vessels  of  the  line, 
assuring  ber  the  Mediten-anean  as  a 
French  lake  "  for  an  indefinite  period  :" 
Earopo  wonld  have  been  at  the  feet  of 
Franco,  who,  not  pushing  hor  advantages 
beyond  the  limits  of  reason,  woidd  have 
dictated  laws  without  firing  a  single  shot. 
Lord  Palmerston's  ministry  would  have 
been  overthrown  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  such  proceedure,  and  then,  who 
wonld  have  been  left  to  check  the  ambi- 
tious deugne  of  France  ?  It  is  lamentable 
to  reflect  that  the  absence  of  Marmont 
from  his  country  alone  prevented  such  a 
consummation.  Instead  of  this,  M.  Thiers 
aroused  revolutionary  passions,  and  the 
iTaraeiHaue  reechoed  in  every  street,  as 
if  the  events  it  recalled  were  a  guarantee 
of  victory.  And  then,  not  satisfied  with 
menacing  the  public  repose,  a  still  greater 
faalt  was  committed  by  thioatening 
Europe,  without  having  the  power  to  carry 
such  measures  into  efiect,  and  thus  in- 
the  number  of  the  enemies  of 


provinces  'on  the  left  bank  and  of  Belgium  ; 

?erhaps  it  was  bad  policy,  at  the  Congress  of 
ienna,  to  deprive  us  of  the  oM  conquests, 
which  only  served  to  give  Fnnce  what  she  re- 
quired to  maintain  her  equilibrium  with  those 
states  which  had  been  aggrandized  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Recapture  those  provinces  when 
the  occasion  is  fiivorable ;  but  do  not  speak 
about  it  when  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  do 
not  regard  as  a  magnaDJrooug  resolution  what  is 
only  an  empty  bonsL  This  headstrong  and 
.senseless  policy  developed  the  slumbering  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  in  Germany.  No  preparations 
bad  been  made  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  for 
their  defense ~- nothing  bad  been  organized; 
but  these  peoples,  so  suddenly,  so  brutally 
menaced  in  their  repose,  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property  and  their  honor,  placed  themselves  in 
a  posture  of  defence.  Thus  the  confidence  was 
destroyed  which  had  been  founded  by  habit  and 
the  interest  of  peace.  But,  in  thus  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  to  Europe,  the  result  was, 
that  nothing  was  dared,  no  help  was  given  to 
Hehemet  Ali,  and  the  squadrons,  so  superior  to 
those  of  England,  hastened  to  regain  a  shelter- 
ing port.     There  waaa  display  of /un/ir 


"  And  then,  why  bring  op  that  eternal  ques- 
tion  of  the  banks  of  tlie  Rhine  i  I  certainly 
lamented  as  much  as  anybody  the  loss  of  our 


words,  of  modesty  and  feax  in  action.  Na- 
tions ere  like  individuals ;  wisdom  ordains  ap- 
prehension of  distant  events;  talent  discovers 
them  betimes,  and  prepares  the  moans  to  con- 
quer them,  and  when  they  have  arrived,  courage 
despises  and  surmounts  them.  But  to  do  ex- 
actly the  opposite,  colihrs  a  sovereigii  and  a 
nation  with  ridicule  and  contempt  Louis 
Philippe,  in  adopting  the  system  su^sted  to 
him.  lost  the  opinion  for  wisdom  which  he  en- 
joyed, at  a  cheap  rate,  perhaps,  and  which  he 
owed  to  the  longanimity  of  his  character,  to  the 
species  of  talent  which  nature  had  endowed  him 
I  with,  and  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  means 
of  conducting  an  intrigue  which  saves  him  from 
!  a  momentaiy  embarrassment,  but  never  rises  to 
j  the  conception  or  the  execution  of  a  great  sys- 

I  At  any  rate — however  much  Marmont 
;  may  despise  the  preparations  made  for 
■  the  Egyptian  campaign,  of  which,  he  says, 
there  was  not  a  single  man  in  Europe, 
excepting  perhaps  Lord  Falmerston,  woo 
believed  in  their  success — events  proved 
the  wisdom  of  our  ministry.  The  affairs 
of  Egypt  were  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
^  basis,  and  the  good  effects  of  our  policy 
I  were  shown  in  the  last  war,  when  the 
Egyptian  contingent  behaved  admirably, 
and  did  no  light  part  in  checking  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  Principalities. 

Marmont's  Memoirs  may  be  said  to  ter- 
minate with  the  Egyptian  war.  He  ap- 
pears, in  his  despair  with  France,  to  have 
detemuned  on  writing  no  more.  He  was 
evidently  no  prophet  in  his  own  country, 
and  in  other  lands  his  views,  though 
treated  with  respect,  were  not  followed. 
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Hence  he  ocjcupies  his  diary  with  cafieans   the  Ruf;sian  empire  is  far  more  developed  in  the 
picked  up  in  Viennese  circles,  or  in  de-   "^^"^^  *^*^  ^^  *^o  south.    The  following  is  the 


converge  in  Lake  Ladoga,  and  are  in  communi- 
violcnt  enemy  of  the  new  dynasty  m  cation  with  the  Volkhov  and  the  Neva,  hy  the 
France.  Thus,  on  her  being  compliment-  Ladoga  Canal.  This  fluvial  system,  which  tra- 
ed  by  the  French  embassador,  M.  de  St.    verses  and  unites  almost  the  whole  of  the  cen- 


nuc,  xney  were  noi  sroien,"  m  reiereuce  to  . . .r  - » — . r- — 

T  .„L  131  •!•  »  \'  T>  4.  ^i  m  engineering  luive  greatly  mcreased  the  rami- 
Louis  Philippe's  usurpation.  But  the  fications  of  this  system,  to  which  all  the  water- • 
J^  rench  minister  would  not  put  up  with  courses  in  the  interior  have  been  attached.  The 
such  rebuffs ;  he  threatened  the  lady,  m  nature  of  the  country  renders  the  portages 
her  husband's  presence,  that  he  would  re-  short,  and  they  can  be  traversed  at  a  slight  ex- 
port  home   faithfully  every  remark  she  pense. 

made    insulting    to    majesty  ;    and    the       "  ^  V^^^  o^  a  «^Tial  still  exists  which  was  in- 

princess,    probably   fearing  an   embargo  tended  to  join  the  Dnieper  to  the  Vistula,  imd 

tk^;»r«  loM  ^.^  i»^«  v«:ii:«««,r  ♦  I, ««««*' v«,.,«^;i  thus  establish  a  communication  between   the 

being  laid  on  her  millinery,  thencetorward  j^,^^^  g^  ^^ ^  ^,^^  ^^^^ .  .^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

maintained  a  discreet  silence.    Another  ^^^  R^y^l  Canal ;  but,  either  owing  to  the  dif- 

anecdote  reters  to  lUigland  :  ficulties  of  the  ground  or  its  slight  utility,  it  has 

been  neglected,  and  remained,  I  believe,  a  pro- 

"  I  must  give  here  an  account  of  a  capital  les-  jcct.     The  Dwina  and  its  afliuente  carry  to  Rig» 

son  Mr.  Lamb,  the  English  embassador,  gave  a^i  the  produce  of  this  part  of  Russia.     On  the 

the  princess.     The  union  between  France  and  other  hand,  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  the 

England  had  inspired  her  with  extreme  hatred  Dnieper  navigable  since    my  dejmrture  from 

against  both  countries.     As  she  yrsm  a  violent  Russia.     If  the  difficulties  presented  by  this 

partisan  of  Charles  V.,  the  raising  of  the  siege  navigation,  in  the  sha{)e  of  cataracts,  were  over- 

of  Bilbao  had  caused  her  extreme  rage.     She  come,  the  produce  it  would  carry  to  Odessa  is 

spoke  before  twenty  |fcrsons,   myself  among  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  now  goes  to 

others,  in  the  most  unguarded  terms.     Among  the  Baltic.     Here  is  one  fact  established,  which 


Lamb  was  informed  of  it     Some  time  after,  the  Venice  enables  you  to  procure  there  the  most 

princess  made  her  usual  request  to  him  for  his  exact  statements  of  the  commercial  operations 

portrait,  to  be  added  to  her  collecticm,  and  the  of  the  Black  Se^i  and  the  Sea  of  Azof     You  will 

embassador  promiseil  it  to  her.     But,  instead  of  ^cam,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  what  time 

sending  it  in  the  proper  form  for  insertion  in  i«  required  in  sailing  from  Odessa  to  Cadiz ;  for 

an  album,  he  sent  her  a  large  crayon  portrait,  we  must  take  into  account  the  time  spent  in 

in  a  frame,  and  informed  her  that  he  had  chosen  waiting  a  favorable  wind  to  pass  the  Straits  of 

this  size  to  afford  her  the  pleasure  of  hanging  Gibraltar.     This  is  frequently  as  long  as  is  re- 

liim."  quired  to  sail  from  Petersburg  to  the  United 

States.     The  Mediterranean  only  bears  the  com- 

From  the  remainder  of  the  last  volume,  ™^^^^  ^f /*^  ^  ^*«>"  \^^^  ?^^^  ^?^  *Y  ^^ 

„.i  :^K          '  4,      V       '            '7                 •     •  the  world.    Russia  would  find  a  greater  advan- 

wh  ch  consists  ot  various /,2./a7i^c^,i)rmci.  ^       •„  ^  connection  northward  tlian  to  the 

]>ally  essays  of  Marmont,  we  need   only  south,  even  if  the  system  of  her  river  navigation 

select  one  as  possessing  the  requisite  iiii-  had  not  imposed  this  law  on  her. 

portance  for  quotation.     It  is  in  the  shape  "  Your  opinion  has  much  weight  in  Europe, 

of  a  memoir  on  the  commerce  of  Russia,  M.  le  Marochal,  and  I  have  regretted,  conse- 

written    by   Count   Fiquelmont,    former  qnently,  that,  in  vour  work,  you  strengthened 

minister  of  Austria,   and    bearing    date  the  idea  that  the  for««  of  Southern  Russia  are 

l4VK^.io^ir    14     1QK1        »pu«    ^^*^^%^    ^«  susceptible  to  a  great  development;  I  under- 

I^ebruary   U,    1851.      The    remarks    on  stand  by  forces,  produce,  tmde,  and  commerce. 

Russian  railways  wc  especially  recommend  The  conclusion  would  be  arrived  at.  that  a  want 

to  the  notice  ot  our  speculative  readers :  of  expansion  exists,  which  might,  sooner  or  later, 

menace  Constantinople.    As  t  am  of  an  opposite 

"  In  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  of  writ-  opinion,  I  may  be  allow<Mi  to  express  it  hero; 

ing  me,  you  expressed  a  wish    to    have   in  for  the  question  is  a  grave  one,  as  it  is  one  of 

writing  the  principal  heads  of  a  conversation  wo  the  principal  elcmente  of  European  policy  to* 

had  on  the  commercial  resources  of  Southern,  ward  Russia.     There  are  in  Southern  Russia 

as  compared  with  Northern,  Russia.     I  was,  climatic  conditions,  which  produce,  at  nearly 

and  am  still,  of  opinion  that  the  commerce  of  equal  iutervate,    years  of  complete   droughty 
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sometimes  destructive  to  the  wholeof  the  shee): 
kud  cattle  ;  when,  during  the  month  of  May,  the 
east  winds  prcv^l,  there  vt  no  rain,  and  the 
Bteppes  Bupply  no  herbage :  this  hftppened 
twk«  during  the  twelve  years  t  spent  in  Ruasi&. 
It  is  calculated  that  every  three  or  four  jean 


e  satiefied  when  the  graas  is  not  conipletelj 
dried  up ;  atill,  years  of  famine  are  rare,  for  the 
Bupenhuudant  supply  in  favorable  years  ren- 
ders it  possible  to  lay  up  the  necessary  prccau- 
tionaiy  stock.  I  know  several  Russian  propric- 
•  tors,  who,  seduced  by  the  appearance  of  a 
warmer  climate,  and  having  too  lai^  a  popula- 
tion on  their  estates,  made  use  of  the  privilege, 
and  transferred  the  excess  to  pasture  lands  in 
the  south :  tbcy  all  regretted  it.  A  Count 
Gourieff,  on  the  other  hand,  performed  the  same 
operation  from  the  center  of  Russia  to  the  Yol- 
ga :  he  doubled  his  fortune, 

"  These  Tarious  &cts,  which  I  can  authen. 
ficttte,  give  me  an  explanation  of  a  historical 
phenomenon  which  1  could  not  understand.  I 
asked  myself  frequently  why  that  long  southern 
zone,  extending  from  Bessarabia  to  Aijia,  had 
never  been  peopled  or  civilized  f  The  Greek  colo- 
nies never  went  beyond  the  Crimean  coast ;  the 
Itomans  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Wallachia. 
The  entire  lone  was  only  a  highway  for  the  mi- 
gratory peoples  from  Asiaand  the  Lower  Volga: 
none  of  them  stopped  there.  The  Tartars,  who 
anived  in  the  Crimea  at  the  time  the  Turkn 
took  Constantinople,  made  no  cstahlisbmenls 
there:  tbe^  could  neither  advance  nor  retire; 
they  remained  in  a  nomadic  stat«.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  produce  was  the  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  myself. 

"  The  impossibility  of  increasing  the  popula- 
tion, owing  to  the  uncertain  production,  fur- 
nisihcs  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  large  factories.  There  is  no  capital 
sunk  in  the  south  ;  for  the  commercial  bouses 
in  Odessa  are  merely  agencies  of  houses  at 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  foreigners;  but  there 
is  nothing  which  has  taken  root  in  the  soil. 
Some  persons  believe  that  the  construction  of 
railroads  would  change  the  face  of  this  country 
by  bringing  the  places  of  production  and  ex- 
portation closer.  The  landed  proprietors  would 
assuredly  profit ;  but  would  the  profit  be  in 
proportion  with  the  expenses  of  construction 
and  maintenance  f  General  Destrem,  a  skillful 
engineer,  better  competent  than  any  other  per- 
son to  give  an  opinion  on  matters  connected 
with  Russia,  has  proved  most  indisputably  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  in  Rus- 
sia would  he  always  too  expensive.  The  soil 
froeKCB,  even  in  the  boasted  south,  to  a  depth  of 
four  feet,  and  the  thaw  would  certainly  derange 
tiie  horizontal  position  of  the  rails.  Immense 
labor  and  outlay  would  be  required  to  repair 
such  lone  distances  of  line,  1  can  understand 
railwxys  ocing  made  in  countries  which  afford 
a  sufScieut  tetum  to  private  compaoiea ;  it  ia  a 
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good  mode  of  laying  out  capit)^,  and  this  wxy 
of  traveling  may  be  the  cheapest  But  are  the 
circumstances  similar  when  a  state  raises  money 
to  construct  railways?  The  interest  of  the 
debt  would  require  increased  taxation,  and 
hence  those  who  do  not  travel  would  have  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  those  who 
benefit  by  the  railways.  This  would  be  pecu- 
liarly the  case  with  Rus^a,  wliere  the  state 
alone  could  construct  them.  The  time  required 
in  finishing  the  Petersburg  line  proves  that 
marshes  are  as  troublesome  as  mountains  to 


The  remainder  of  this  letter  is  occupied 
with  ft  description  of  the  military  colonies, 
and  the  injury  they  inflicted  on  indivi- 
duals, but  this  may  be  omitted,  as  not 
possessing  special  interest  for  our  readers. 
We  must  not  forojat  to  mention,  also,  that 
some  eiculpator^l^kci^entB  are  added 
by  the  editor  to' tm  last  volume,  with  re- 
I  ference  to  the  conduct  of  Prince  Eu|;eno 
'  in  1814,  and  which  was  strongly  assailed 
by  Marmont  in  tlie  preceding  volumes. 

Our  labor  is  ended:  wo  have  now  ex- 
amined, impartially,  we  trust,  the  me- 
moirs of  a  man  who  played  a  far  from 
unimportant  part  in  the  events  which 
agitated  Europe  dnring  the  close  of  the 
last  century  and  the  commencement  of 
the  present.  Regarding  them  dispassion- 
ately, and  with  the  light  thrown  upon 
them  by  other  writers,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  these  me- 
moirs, and  are  inclined  to  give  Marmont 
credit  for  honesty  of  purpose  and  a  sin- 
cere wish  to  portray  events  in  the  man- 
ner from  which  he  regarded  thera.  It  is 
but  natural  that  many  may  be  disposed  to 
call  his  views  in  question,  and  deny  the 
the  justice  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
has  arrived  ;  we  have  already  done  so  in 
numerous  instances.  But  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  join  in  that  insane  cry  of  men- 
dacity which  baa  been  raised  ;  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  tiiat  much  valuable  inform- 
ation can  be  procured  from  Marmont's 
revelations,  wnich  will  be  employed  by 
future  historians.  The  history  of  the 
Napoleonic  age  can  not  yet  be  given  im- 
partially ;  too  much  passion  still  comes 
into  pl^>  and  this  is  more  especially  the 
case  m  France.  That  Marmont  should  be 
an  object  of  suspicion  in  his  own  country, 
and  ills  memoirs  regarded  as  apocry- 
phal, does  not  surprise  us ;  be,  the  ardent 
'  follower  of  Napoleon,  became  the  too 
faithliil  servant  of  royalty,  and  paid  for 
hia  devotion  by  a  lengthened  esile.    In 
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the  calm  retreat  he  selected  for  himself,  he 
had  many  opportunities  for  moralizing  on 
the  strange  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  and 
forming,  what  appeared  to  him,  a  faithful 
judgment.  It  is  true  that,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated  in  this  magazine,  we  do 
not  endorse  his  views  about  the  emperor ; 
we  regret  that  Marmont  should  have  been 
led  away  by  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  which, 
in  calmer  moments,  he  must  have  deeply 
lamented ;  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  take 
his  judgment  on  the  Great  Emperor  as 
the  one  which  will  be  ratified  by  future 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no 
reason  to  deny  the  truth  of  his  facts  ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  all  the  attacks  made 
on  these  memoirs  are  the  result  of 
opinions  he  has  expj^^ed,  rather  than 
historical  facts  hoAas  flbribed.  In  truth, 
when  we  remember  tiSR  a  Frenchman  is 
the  author  of  these  memoirs,  we  ought  to 
give  him  all  credit  for  the  impartiality  he 
has  generally  displayed. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  bound  to  confess 
that  these  memoirs  bear  the  marks  of 
much  excision  and  interpolation ;  but  for 
them  we  must  not  blame  the  author. 
The  gentleman  intrusted  with  the  editor- 
ial duties  has  surely  a  right  to  publish 
what  he  thinks  proper ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  all 
short-comings.  We  have  more  especially 
to  lament  the  reserve  which  is  evident  in 
the  last  volume,  which  would  refer  almost 
exclusively  to  men  of  the  dav ;  but  here 
we  find  little  of  importance.     Surely,  after 


exposing  Marmont's  memory  to  so  ^eat 
obloquy  by  the  publication  of  his  critiques 
on  the  emperor,  justice  would  have  re- 
quired an  equal  expose  with  reference  to 
his  successors ;  and  there  is  so  much  con- 
nected with  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
which  has  not  yet  seen  light,  that  even  a 
slight  instalment  would  have  been  greeted 
with  satisfaction.  We  can  not  but  as- 
sume that  Marmont  had  written  down 
much  about  our  contemporaries  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  known,  and  we  • 
hope  yet  to  receive  a  supplementaiy 
volume,  serving  to  throw  light  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  indubitably  possess- 
ing as  much  interest  as  the  nine  which 
have  preceded  it. 

But,  even  if  no  further  revelations  ap- 
pear, we  have  much  in  these  memoirs  of 
very  great  value,  as  furnishing  further 
confirmation  of  the  mistaken  views  hither- 
to entertained  of  the  character  of  Napo- 
leon I.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  an  impartial,  because 
truthful,  history  of  that  great  man  to  be 
written,  the  author  will  have  recourse  to 
the  memoirs  of  his  marshals  for  informa- 
tion, and  amongst  these  he  must  not  for* 
get  the  tnemoires  pour  servir  which  we 
owe  to  the  pen  of  Marmont.  Their  pub- 
lication has  been  accompanied  by  such  a 
paper  warfare,  that  mucn  additional  mat- 
ter will  thus  be  obtained,  and  we  foresee 
many  revelations  which  we  may  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  make  known  to  our 
readers. 


From    Tait*i    Edinburgh    Magasine. 
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A  PARALLEL  instance  of  rapid  advance- 
ment can  not,  perhaps,  be  found  in  history 
to  that  between  the  rise  and  present  posi- 
tion of  the  cotton  manufiicture  in  Great 
Britain.  Weaving  is  among  the  earliest 
authenticated  facts;  Eastern  countries 
still  retain  much  of  their  original  superior- 
ity, and  it  is  difficult  even  to  this  day  to 


equal,  or  even  rival  some  of  the  finest 
muslins  of  Lidia ;  certain  it  is  that  among 
the  higher  ranks  in  that  part  of  the  globe 
their  own  productions  of  that  peculiar 
description  are  still  preferred  to  our  own. 
In  other  conntries,  however,  the  taste  for 
English  goods  has  become  so  rooted,  that 
they  have  a  monopoly,  though  it  is  some- 
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what,  but  very  slightly,  interfered  with  by 
America,  and  some  few  Continental  inanu- 
factui'ers. 

The  first  mention  of  cotton  spinning  in 
England  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  dated 
1641,  when  it  was  said  to  have  been  lo- 
cated, even  at  that  period,  at  Manchester ; 
but  it  was  nearly  a  century  afterward  be- 
fore it  became  of  the  slightest  importance, 
and  it  was  not  until   about   mnety-five 
years  since  that  cloth  wholly  composed  of 
^  cotton — a  mixture  of  wool  having  been 
*  generally  added — was  an  article  of  com- 
merce.     From  about  the  year  1700  to 
1760,  the  only  manufacturers  were  weavers 
located  in  the  various  districts,  who  wove 
the  thread  during  the  day  which  their 
wives  and  children  spun  in  the  evenings 
and  leisure  hours ;  but  at  this  period  the 
raw  material  was  sent  to  the  operatives  by 
agents  from  Manchester,  who  subsequent- 
ly   collected    the    manufactured    article. 
Mechanical  genius  had  long  been  directed 
to  its  machmery.     In   1733,   1738,  and 
1753,  patents  were  taken  out  for  increas- 
ing the  production  by  machinery ;  but  the 
first  grand  step  was  in  1767,  when  the 
spinnmg-jenny  appeared.    Two  years  af- 
terward. Sir  Kichard  Arkwright  projected 
his  invention,  which,  sixteen  years  subse- 
quently, was  declared  by  law  to  be  void, 
but  which   had  already  created  a  new 
trade.    Just  before  1800,  the  power-loom 
came  into  general  use,  by  which  the  cot- 
ton trade  greatly  extended,  and  from  that 
period  to  the  present  time,  scarcely  a 
week  has  elapsed,  certainly  not  a  new  mill 
has  been  erected  without  some  improve- 
ment or  other  having  been  brought  into 
operation.    Between  the  years  1701  and 
aud  1705,  the  average  yearly  importation 
of  cotton  was  1,170,911   lbs.;    between 
1705  and  1720,  it  was  2,173,287  lbs.,  or 
had  not  doubled  itself  in  the  fifth  part  of 
the  century ;  but  even  up  to  1775,  when 
three  quarters  of  the  centennial  period 
had  elapsed,  it  was,  on  the  average  of 
the    previous    years,  but   4,764,589   lbs. 
However,  when  weaving  by  machinery 
became  introduced,  so  did  the  importa- 
tion of  the  raw  cotton  increase ;  showing, 
what  it  is  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
at  the  present  moment,  that  the  supply 
can  be  made  to  equal  the  demand.   From 
1775  to  1780,  the  average  was  6,766,613 
lbs. ;  from  1781  to  1785,  it  was  10,914,934 
lbs. ;  but  in  these,  the  two  last  were  ex- 
ceptional years,  since  in  1784,  it  was  11,- 
482,083  lbs.,  and   in  1785,  when  Ark- 


Wright's  patent  was  thrown  open  to  all 
who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  it  had 
reached  as  high  as  18,400,384  lbs.  From 
this  particular  point  we  start;  in  1800 
the  consumption  was  56,010,732  lbs. ;  in 
1810,  it  was  132,488,935  lbs.;  in  1831,  it 
was  280,080,000  lbs.;  and  again  in  1841, 
it  was  487,992,355  lbs.;  in  1851,  it  was 
7,379,749  lbs.  To  show  the  importance 
of  the  trade  more  particularly ;  the  im- 
portation was,  in 


1775 
1857 


.     4,764,589  lbs. 
1,023,886,528    " 


Increase  in  82  years,I,019,121,939 


a 


Upward  of  one  thousand  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  cotton  in  one  year!  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  such  a  quantity  can 
by  any  possibility  be  consumed,  yet  stocks 
in  the  warehouses,  and  in  the  manufactur- 
er's hands  were  low,  and  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  whole  receipt  at  the 
commencement  of  1857.  Still,  after  mak- 
ing a  most  liberal  allowance  for  waste,  1 J 
oz.  per  lb.,  there  remains  a  net  quantity , 
of  yarn  applicable  to  the  production  of 
goods  of  no  less  than  912,000,000  lbs.  It 
has  been  noted  above  that  other  countries 
compete  with  us  in  foreign  markets  in 
goods,  but  part  of  this  net  produce  of 
yam  goes  to  Germany,  Russia,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  so  that  even  to  our 
rivals  do  we  supply  the  necessary  materials 
upon  which  they  work. 

The  real  importance  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  its  consumption  of  other  arti- 
cles, are  not  represented  by  the  foregoing 
statistics.  Its  consumption  of  flour  is 
very  large,  and  to  this  fact  we  owe  the 
origin  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  and 
the  subsequent  triumph  of  Free-trade. 
Some  few  years  since,  in  a  single  estab- 
lishment in  Glasgow,  the  duty  alone  upon 
the  flour  used  amounted  to  Httle  short  of 
£1,000  per  annum,  and  as  the  coarser  de- 
scription of  goods  required  the  larger 
quantity  of  this  necessary'  ingredient  to 
their  manufacture,  so  of  course  was  the 
total  profit  upon  the  whole  working  of  the 
factory  diminished.  The  Com  Laws  then 
were  discovered  really  to  cripple  trade, 
by  enhancing  the  price  of  goods,  while 
they  crippled  the  power  of  purchasing ; 
hence  the  fundamental  reason  of  the  agi- 
tation for  this  repeal.  An  extended  cul- 
tivation of  wheat  in  Bengal,  and  other 
parts  of  India,  which  upon  its  arrival  here 
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is  taken  for  the  cotton  mills  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  glutinous}  quality,  has  also  re- 
sulted from  this  branch  of  business.  There 
can  bo  very  little  doubt  but  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  slow,  uncertain,  and  ex- 
pensive method  of  transit  for  goods  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the 
former  being  the  importing  and  exporting 
place  of  business,  the  system  or  the  pHn- 
L'iple  of  railways  would  not  have  been  de- 
veloped so  extensively  as  it  now  exists. 
The  tirst  commercial  line  in  England  was 
between  these  two  towns,  and  was  pro- 
jected upon  a  supposition  that  goods 
would  be  conveyed  regularly  at  ten  miles 
per  hour.  After  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  line  was  laid,  a  competitive  trial  was 
made  of  locomotives,  in  order  to  test  the 
correctness  of  the  calculation.  The  result 
was  sft  far  beyond  what  was  expected, 
that  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  engineer,  re- 
ported to  the  Directors :  "  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  digressing  from  the  subject,  when 
I  add  that  in  contemplating  a  speed  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour  with  passengers, 
and  Vrom  fifteen  to  twentv  miles  an  hour 
with  a  load  of  merchandise,  at  a  cost  of 
almost  nothing,  comparatively  speaking, 
I  can  scarcely  set  a  limit  to  tlie  advan- 
tages which  this  country  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  this  improved  mode  of  inter- 
course, and  even  should  no  further  im- 
provements be  made — and  I  doubt  not 
but  many  and  important  ones  will  follow 
— there  has  been  sufficTient  to  show  that 
locomotive  engines  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing and  maintaining  a  speed  beyond  any 
other  means  at  prest^ut  known."  This 
bears  date  nine  months  before  the  line  was 
opened  in  18;J0. 

Another  important  trade  is  cotixistent 
with  the  manufacture  of  cotton — that  of 
printing  the  cloth.  The  number  of  hands 
(Mnployed  in  this  branch  bears  a  consider- 
able proportion  to  those  engaged  in  the 
(conversion  of  the  raw  material,  and  upon 
this  also  depend  many  minor  branches. 
To  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
Wii  owe  the  introduction  of  this  art,  like 
many  others,  into  England.  The  first 
known  establishment  of  the  kind  was  at 
Richmond,  in  Surrey,  in  about  1090.  At 
that  period,  Indian  muslins  and  cloths 
alone  were  operated  upon,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  interfered  so  materially 
with  the  consumption  of  silk  goods,  that 
after  several  serious  disturbances  in  con- 
siMjuence,  the  government  of  the  day  took 
the  matter  up,  and  placed  an  excise  ui)on 


print  works,  by  way  of  protection,  very 
shortly   afterward — although,   originally, 
the  use  of  these  articles  was  absolutoly 
prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties.     Sub- 
sequently,   financial    considerations    ren- 
dered the  revenue  thus  derived  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  given  up,  and  thus 
the  tax  remained  until  the  general  revis- 
ion of  the  tariff  some  years  since.    To  the 
imposition  of  this  tax  was  added  the  vi- 
cioiLS  system  of  drawback  upon  exportOr 
tion,  by  means  of  which  enormous  money 
frauds  were  perpetrated  upon  Government, 
to  the  injury  of  the  fair  trader,  great  loss 
of  morality  to  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
traffic,  and  the  infliction  of  a  most  serious 
blow  to  merchants  and  mercantile  credit 
in  foreign  markets.     If  a  man  required 
money,  it  was  an  every- day  transaction  to 
purchase  a  parcel  of  j)rinted  goods  upon 
credit,  ship  them  somewhere,  obtain  the 
drawback,  and  so  get  into  possession  of 
capital  for  other  operations.     Their  ulti^ 
mate    destination  was    doubtful.      They 
were  either  sent  to  an  unsuitable  market 
upon  chance,  or  disposed  of  unfairly.     If 
the  former  plan  was  adopted,  legitimate 
traders  found  themselves  forestalled,  A\ith 
unsaleable  goods  it  is  true,  but  still  with 
sufficient  stock  to  destroy  their  profit,  and 
militate   against   future    consignments  of 
really  useful  fabrics.     If  the  latter  mode 
of  disposal   were   selected,   one   of  two 
methods  of  carrying  it  out  was  clioson ; 
both  consisted  in  smuggling  the  goods  on 
shore,  and  substituting  other  packages  in 
the  room  of  those  landed.     But  if  it  were 
actually  necessary   to    procure    consular 
certificates,  as  to  the  goods  reaching  their 
destination,  in  order  that  the  bond  given 
at  the  Custom  House    in  this  country 
might  be   canceled;    then  the    common 
expedient  was  to  siuk  the  ship — precau- 
tion, of  course,  being  taken  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  the  crew.     Salt,  chintzes,  and 
such  goods  as  were  entitled  to  drawback 
were  selected  as  car^o,  which  was  "rim" 
upon  some  concerned  spot  upon  the  coast. 
Wlien  at  a  distance  from  that  place,  an- 
other convenient  place  was  chosen,  the 
boats  hoisted  out,  a  few  auger  holes  in  its 
sides  and  bottom  sent  the  ship  into  deep 
water,  and  the  poor  wrecked  mariners 
landed  amid  the  commisscration  of  the 
villagers.      The    underwriters    w^ero,    of 
course,  victims,   and   considerable  snma 
were  obtained  from  them  also.    Though 
the    penalty,   upon    conviction,  for  tnu 
offense  was  death,  few  were  found  guilty. 
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on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
legal  evidence  of  the  facta ;  at  present 
the  law  has  been  improved,  and  evidence 
would  be  admitted  now  which  would  not 
then  have  been  deemed  to  be  sufficient. 
The  last  case  which  the  late  Lord  Erskine 
argued  as  a  barrister,  previously  to  his 
elevation  to  the  bench,  contained  a  point 
connected  with  this  subject  and  with  the 

Srevious  remark.  On  a  fine,  clear  summer 
ay,  off  the  coast  of  Sussex,  in  sight  of 
several  spectators,  a  ship  was  seen  to  go 
down  suddenly;  the  crew  landed,  and 
were  relieved,  upon  the  representation 
that  the  accident  had  occurred  through  a 
leak«  The  circumstances  which  led  to  her 
being  raised  are  immaterial,  but  raised 
Bhe  was,  and  the  cases  in  which  printed 
calicoes  had  been  shipped  were  then  found 
to  be  filled  with  rubbish.  The  captain 
and  merchant  were  tried  together  for  the 
offense,  and  so  clear  was  the  evidence, 
that  they  were  found  guilty  without  hesi- 
tation, and  sentenced  to  death.  An  arrest 
of  judgment  was  however  obtained,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  the  case.  It  is  unimportant 
whether  it  were  at  the  General  or  Admi- 
ralty Sessions,  or  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Lon- 
don, but  it  was  at  one  of  them.  The 
point  raised  was:  "when  was  the  offense 
committed  ;  at  the  time  of  agreement  to 
do  it  between  the  merchant  and  captain 
upon  land,  or  upon  its  completion  by  the 
latter  at  sea?"  If  the  former  were  the 
correct  view,  the  Admiralty  could  not  try 
the  merchant,  who  had  never  quitted  the 
land,  ibr  that  which  was  done  on  the  sea. 
If  the  latter  were  right,  then  the  captain 
could  not  be  tried  by  a  peculiarly  land 
tribunal,  for  an  offense  which  had  been 
done  solely  at  sea.  Lord  Erskine's  argu- 
ments were  sufficiently  potent  to  save  his 
clients,  but  before  they  left  Gray's  Inn 
Hall,  where  the  case  was  heard,  they  re- 
ceived an  admonition  from  their  advocate 
to  be  cautious  of  appearing  before  him  as 
a  judge,  or  they  would  assuredly  encoun- 
ter the  fate  from  which  he  had  just  saved 
them,  and  which,  as  he  told  them,  they 
richly  deserved.  One  of  his  lordship's 
earliest  subsequent  acts  was  to  amend  this 
very  law. 

It  is  upon  the  Southern  States  of  Ame- 
rica that  we  now  depend  for  our  supply 
of  the  raw  material.  Previously  to  1790 
we  imported  none  from  thence,  but  the 
increase  in  the  demand,  and  the  abundant 
supply  of  slave-labor,  stimulated  cultiva- 


tion to  such  an  extent  that,  in  1831  we 
received  nearly  220,000,000  lbs.,  and  in 
1856,  780,000,000  lbs.,  while  the  imports 
from  other  countries,  except  India,  nave 
been  variable  and  decreasmg.  Any  one 
description  of  machinery  is  not  adapted  to 
spinning  every  description  of  cotton,  and, 
therefore,  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  manufacturer  to  adjust  his  machme  for 
a  few  bales,  unless  he  be  certain  that  a 
sufficiency  can  be  procured  to  keep  it 
regularly  employed,  hence  one  great  rea- 
son why  the  general  cultivation  of  cotton 
has  not  gone  on  in  other  countries  as  in 
America  on  an  increasing  ratio.  Some 
years  since,  importations  from  Manilla 
were  frequent,  which  realized  high  rates, 
but  from  this  reason  they  have  almost 
wholly  ceased,  though  its  quality  was 
much  appreciated  in  Manchester  and  its 
neighborhood.  In  1831,  the  West  India 
Islands  sent  us  2,400,000  lbs.,  in  1856, 
462,824  lbs. ;  the  Brazils  contributed  31,- 
700,000  lbs.  in  1831,  and  21,830,000  lbs. 
in  1856,  the  importation  having  fallen  as 
low  as  14,700,000  lbs.  in  1846  ;  Turkey 
and  Egypt  forwarded  8,000,000  lbs.  in 
1831,  and  34,616,000  lbs.  in  1866.  This 
also  has  varied  materially,  though  it  has 
been  a  steadily  increasing  source,  for  in- 
stance the  8,000,000  in  1831  had  steadily 
advanced  to  upwards  of  14,000,000  in 
1846;  in  1847, 4,800,000  lbs.  only  came  in; 
the  next  year,  7,200,000  lbs.;  in  1849, 
17,400,000  lbs. ;  then  in  1850,  no  less  than 
close  upon  49,000,000,  an  immediate  drop 
to  17,000,000  in  1851— and  not  half- 
only  8,000,000  lbs.  in  1852.  Since  the 
last  year,  however,  the  supply  has  been 
more  steady,  having  been  28,000,000  lbs., 
32,900,000  lbs.,  and  34,600,000  lbs.  re- 
spectively. There  are  a  few  other  places 
from  which  cotton  comes,  but  in  so  uncer- 
tain quantities,  and  in  so  small  a  propor- 
tion to  the  aggregate,  as  not  to  demand 
particular  notice.  In  1831,  India  sent 
25,800,000  lbs.;  in  1856,  180,496,000  lbs. ; 
but  in  the  first  of  these  years  is  included 
a  small  quantity  from  the  Island  of  Bour- 
bon, from  which  place  a  large  portion  of 
the  seed  originally  planted  in  other  places 
was  procured.  With  the  exception  of 
Egypt,  Hindostan  is  the  only  quarter  in 
which  an  increased  production  has  taken 
place ;  and  it  would  appear  to  that  coun- 
try alone  can  we  confidently  look  for  a 
permanent  supply. 

Three  things  appear  to  be  essentially 
necessary  to  uie  ooitiyation  of  the  cotton 
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tree — ^namely,  a  rich  soil,  climate  not  be- 
low a  certain  temperature,  and  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  labor.  Since  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  the  production  of  those 
countries  which  were  dependent  upon  that 
method  of  planting  has  fallen  to  almost 
nothing,  and  it  is  considered  very  doubt- 
ful if  the  maximum  crop  which  can  be 
raised  in  the  United  States,  imder  exbt- 
ing  circumstances,  be  not  nearly  reached. 
]\Iuch  of  the  old  soil  has  been  already  ex- 
hausted, and  the  present  large  yield  has 
only  been  raised  by  extendhig  the  confines 
of  the  several  estates.  One  negro  can  not 
attend  to  beyond  a  certahi  number  of 
shrubs,  and  from  the  agitation,  now  of  se- 
rious moment,  which  prevails  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  upon  the 
question  of  slavery,  many  years  must  ne- 
cessarily elapse  before,  in  the  natural 
state  of  things,  any  great  increase  can  be 
made  in  the  number  of  cotton-})roducing 
laborers.  The  confines  of  the  district  de- 
voted to  cotton  in  the  United  States  has 
the  peculiar  disadvantage  of  being  subject 
to  frost  at  uncerUun  periods,  by  which 
much  damage  is  done,  and  the  net  quanti- 
ty is  reduced  by  an  extent  sufficient  to 
cause  an  influence  upon  prices.  One  half- 
penny per  pound  on  the  price  of  the  raw 
article  appears  to  be  but  a  small  advance, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  really 
represents  a  sum  of  £1,800,000  added  to 
the  cost  to  the  manufacture. 

The  enonnous  disadvantage  of  so  great 
a  trade  being  wholly  dependent  upon  a 
single  country  for  its  existence,  is  stimulat- 
ing discoveries  in  other  regions.  Many 
of  these  will,  doubtless,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  become  large  producing  places, 
i^ut  manufacturers  can  not  aflbrd  to  risk 
the  contingency.  The  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Livingston  ui  Africa  fully  demonstrate 
the  possibility,  and,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, the  certainty  of  an  abundant  supply 
from  that  continent.  The  climate  and 
soil  are  alike  propitious,  while  labor  is 
comparatively  worthless.  It  will,  how- 
ever, occui)y  a  long  period  of  time  before 
tlic  natives  become  sufficiently  civilized  to 
grow  it  steadily.  Excellent  samples  have 
been  produced  at  Port  Natal,  but  inmii- 
gration  is  necessary  to  develop  any  one  of 
the  unbounded  resources  of  that  settle- 
ment. In  very  many  other  places,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  has  been  successfully  attempted, 
but  in  none  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
do  more  than  to  show  clearly  the  certain- 


ty that  the  land  produces  this  staple.  The 
subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
French  Govei*nment  also,  and  it  is  intend- 
ed to  extend  the  growth  of  the  shrub  from 
Egypt  to  Algeria.  Judging  by  what  has 
been  done  with  wheat  in  that  province,  it 
is  thought  that  France,  before  long,  will 
set  her  manufacturers,  in  a  great  degree, 
free  from  their  present  sole  reliance  upon 
America. 

That  India  possesses  every  thing  re- 
quired for  the  growth  of  cotton,  may  be 
deduced  from  the  augmentation  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  quantity  exported.  The 
great  drawback  to  the  extension  of  plant- 
ing in  India  seems  to  be,  a  want  of  irriga- 
tion, and  means  of  conveyance  to  the  sea- 
board. Much  has  been  done  by  the  Gk>- 
vernment  to  remedy  the  former,  not  on 
account  of  this  one  particular  article,  but 
for  improving  the  land  generally.  Very 
much  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
and,  before  any  system  can  be  fully  carried 
out,  a  more  economical  distribution  of  the 
revenue  of  Lidia  must  be  brought  to  bear, 
in  order  that  larger  siuns  may  be  appro- 
priated to  public  works  than  have  been 
paid  hitherto.  Private  enterprise  is  work- 
mg  hard  to  overcome  the  otner  difficulty, 
and  were  a  certain  rate  of  interest  gene- 
rally guaranteed  for  any  feasible  project, 
British  capital  would  readily  flow  to  the 
East  for  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
other  works.  From  such  as  have  been 
constructed,  it  is  evident  that,  compara- 
tively, the  cost  is  but  small,  while,  firom 
the  reports  of  those  already  in  operation, 
it  appeara  that  the  natives  eagerly  avail 
themselves  of  this  method  of  locomotion, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  merchan* 
disc.  Where  railways  could  not  be  fornix 
ed  without  a  heavy  expense,  or  in  incon- 
venient positions,  a  new  plan  of  travelmg 
has  been  recently  projected — that  of  tram- 
roads.  Their  expense  is  trifling  and  they 
will  be  formed  with  so  much  facility,  that 
not  only  will  means  of  communication  be 
provided  in  a  short  period  of  time,  but  at 
a  cost  which  will  prove  remunerative  to 
the  shareholders.  The  "  Endless  Traction 
Engine,"  which  formed  so  important  a 
feature  in  the  London  civic  procession 
last  year,  may,  perhaps,  furnish  an  idea 
for  drawing  heavy  goods  upon  common 
roads  in  that  country.  In  Texas,  the  same 
difficulty  of  transportation  of  merchandise 
presents  itself  wliich  is  experienced  in  In- 
dia, only,  perhaps,  in  a  much  more  formi- 
dable degree,  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary 
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there  to  pass  over  a  long  desert,  parched, 
barren,  and  of  volcanic  origin.  Tne  Ame- 
ricans, however,  set  us  an  example  in  the 
way  of  overcoming  difficulties.  It  will 
not  answer  for  them  to  allow  the  rich 
lands  in  the  interior  to  lie  waste  any  long- 
er, so  they  have  introduced  camels  from 
Arabia,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  beasts 
of  burthen,  which  may  be  capahle  of  pass- 
ing the  track  in  question.  One  other  diffi- 
culty to  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  cot- 
ton from  Hindostan,  though  of  conse- 
qaencG,  might  be  more  easily  removed — 
that  is,  the  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  to  leasing  land  for  a  long  term, 
or  to  selling  it.  Experience  of  other  ar- 
ticles has  proved  what  can  be  done  if  Eu- 
ropean skill  and  capital  be  employed. 
Castor  Oil,  for  instance,  not  long  since, 
was  one  of  the  most  nauseous  drugs  ima- 
ginable, requiring  a  large  capital  and  time 
to  be  employed  here  to  make  it  at  all  fit 
to  be  dispensed  by  the  chemist.  Two 
yonng  men  went  out  to  Calcutta  as  drug- 
cists  ;  one  of  them  found  it  profitable  to 
instruct  the  natives  in  the  proper  way  to 
prepare  it,  and  the  result  has  been  that  for 
many  years  the  article  has  come  here  per- 
fectly pure,  and  so  tasteless  as  occa^onal- 
ly  to  be  used  for  table  purposes.  Indigo, 
lac  dye,  and  sugar  all  bear  in  the  market 
a  great  distinguishing  feature  betTveen  na- 
tive and  cultivated,  the  latter  equal,  if  not 
superior  to,  any  produced  elsewhere,  the 
former  bearing  a  much  lower  price ;  and 
so  with  very  many  other  articles  which 
might  be  enumerated.  It  was  found  pro- 
fit^le  a  short  time  since  to  cultivate  the 
growth  of  oil  seeds ;  and  India  has  now 
completely  superseded  all  other  countries 
in  the  quality  sent  to  Europe. 

An  association  has  been  formed  at  Man- 
chester for  obtaining  a  regular  supply  of 


cotton.  It  is  proposed  that  a  small  annual 
subscription  shall  be  raised  to  distribute 
machines,  seed — ^and,  in  fact,  every  thing 
that  can  conduce  to  a  better  and  regular 
receipt,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  it 
may  come.  The  Liverpool  merchants 
also  have  lately  taken  the  matter  up,  and 
with  all  the  facilities  w^hich  we  possess  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  only  questions  for 
solution  appear  to  be,  shall  this  extensive 
manufacture  be  at  the  mercy  of  one  single 
country,  and  the  profits  be  abstracted  and 
turned  over  to  foreigners,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  slave-trade,  which  is  now 
going  on  vigorously  ;  or  shall  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  money  be  devoted  to 
bringing  out  the  resources  of  our  own  em- 
pire, to  the  real  advantage  of  every  one 
connected  with  it  ?  Violent  scenes  have 
recently  taken  place  in  the  Cortes  at  Ma- 
drid, and  a  long  diplomatic  correspondence 
is  now  going  on  in  reference  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  upon  the  Spanish  debt. 
Symptoms  of  repudiation  have  a^ain  been 
manifested  on  the  part  of  a  ricn  city  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  No  profit 
has  ever  accrued,  either  to  individuals  or 
to  the  country  at  large,  from  any  of  these 
loans.  A  glance  at  uie  .official  Hst  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  will  give  a  slight  idea  of 
what  has  been  lost  by  lending  to  other 
countries.  True,  losses  have  been  sustain- 
ed in  forming  railways  and  other  works 
at  home ;  still  there  is  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  has  improved,  and  not  im- 
poverished the  nation  ;  and  now  that  ex- 
perience has  been  gained,  many  of  these 
undertakings  are  becoming  remunerative 
to  a  certain  extent.  This  experience  will 
not  be  better  appUed  than  in  bringing  it 
to  bear  upon  such  of  our  own  possessions 
as  require  it,  and  where  a  certain  return 
can  be  obtained. 
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with  considerable  additions,  published  as 
the  reports  of  a  sanitary  commission,  in 
the  Lancet^  during  the  years  1851-64,  and 
afterward  republished  by  their  author,  Dr. 
Hassal,  under  the  title  of  "  Food  and  its 

Adulterations."  Theplan and objectsof the 
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works  are,  however,  distinct,  the  first  and 
larger  work  being  intended  to  demonstrate 
the  very  great  and  dangerous  extent  to 
wliich  adulterations  of  all  kinds  were  car- 
ried by  the  cunning  and  rapacity  of  trad- 
ers in  this  country,  but  especially  in  all 
the  more  important  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  present  work 
is  to  furnish  instructions  concerning  the 
means  and  methods,  microscopical,  chemi- 
cal, and  otherwise,  by  which  even  those 
who  may  not  be  scientific  can  easily  dis- 
cover whether  they  are  dealt  with  honestly, 
in  respect  to  the  materials  supplied  by 
those  to  whom  they  intrust  the  health 
and  lives  of  their  households,  so  far  as 
these  depend  on  wholesome  aliment.  The 
conclusions  and  principal  facts  contained 
in  the  work  entitled  "Food  and  its  Adul- 
terations," are  reproduced  in  a  condensed 
form  in  this  volume ;  but  there  is  much 
additional  matter  of  great  value,  and  the 
results  of  analyses  of  several  hundreds  of 
samples  of  articles,  both  in  food  and  drugs, 
which  have  never  before  been  published. 

This  work  is  the  best  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  been  published  in  any  country, 
and  quite  superseded  all  publications  that 
have  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject.  It 
LS  scarcely  possible  to  overstate  the  im- 
j)Oi*tance  of  the  work  in  a  sanitary,  econo- 
mical, and  commercial  point  of  view.  Be- 
ing the  result  of  scientific,  enlightened, 
and,  we  may  say,  philanthropic  eifort  and 
industry,  it  Is,  in  every  respect,  admirable. 
We  say  this  the  more  earnestly  and  posi- 
tively, because  it  is  the  interest  and  mani- 
fest determination  of  many  persons,  whose 
characters  are  aifected  by  the  exposures 
therein  contained,  to  endeavor  by  all 
means  in  their  power,  however  paltry  and 
underhand,  to  depreciate  and  damage  the 
reputation  of  the  work  and  its  author. 
The  reason  why  they  should  do  so  is  suf- 
ficiently eWdent :  culprits,  subjected  to  a 
public  trial,  would  always  invalidate  the 
testimony  that  condenms  them,  if  they 
could  ;  and  the  stronger  and  the  more 
damning  the  testimony,  the  more  urgent 
and  im[)ortunate  will  be  the  effort  to  ocny 
and  contradict  it.  In  this  case,  however, 
there  is  no  escape,  for  "  facts  are  chiels 
that  winna  ding,  and  dinna  be  disputed." 
No  doubt,  the  traflSckers  in  cheap,  and 
spurious,  and  bad  imitations  of  costly  and 
genuine  and  good  articles  of  diet,  whether 
for  invalids  or  for  infants,  or,  indeed,  for 
families  in  general,  will  try  to  soothe  their 


consciences,  if  they  have  any  left,  by  show- 
ing how  very  innocent  their  fraudulenco 
has  been.  For  instance,  the  dealer  in 
homoeopathic  cocoa  and  chocolate,  know- 
ing the  falseness  of  his  pretenses  as  to  the 
peculiar  purity  of  those  articles,  will  not 
quietly  allow  himself  to  be  considered  a 
mere  helper  of  humbug ;  but  he  will  say : 
"Well,  if  people  will  be  cheated,  they 
must  be  cheated ;  and  surely  the  pubhc 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  fools  make 
rogues.  "W  e  only  promote  the  sale  of  a 
little  more  potato-starch,  and  a  few  equally 
harmless  substances,  in  the  name  of  cocoa; 
and  of  course  we  have  a  right  to  make 
cent  per  cent  or  more,  if  we  can,  by  our 
sham — for  sham  is  always  short  of  shame 
— and  we  can  afford  to  make  a  joke  of  the 
matter,  since  we  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
well  paid  for  our  supenor  wit." 

The  innocence  of  the  article  employed 
to  adulterate  and  deceive  is  reallv  offered 
as  a  reason  why  the  deception  snould  be 
permitted  to  proceed.  Thus,  the  baker 
who  mixes  cheap  potatoes  and  cheap  rice 
with  inferior  flour  that  he  may,  while 
somewhat  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  bread  he  produces,  also  enable  the 
flour  to  take  up  and  retain  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  water  than  flour  alone  would  do, 
says  to  himself— yea,  verily,  and  to  ns 
likewise:  "What  harm!  are  not  potato, 
starch,  and  water,  wholesome  and  good  ?" 
Yes ;  but  is  it  only  because  these  things 
are  wholesome  and  good,  that  they  are 
thus  added  by  thee,  O  man  of  dough? 
Nay,  but  thou  dost  cheat,  thou  tamperer 
with  God's  gifts;  thou  dost  substitute 
inferior  and  watery  stuff  for  a  fair  pro- 
j)oition  of  daily  bread  ;  and  multitudes  of 
young  children  mainly  dependent  on  it  for 
their  growing  bodies,  muscle,  bone,  brain, 
and  nerve,  are  growing  up  in  feebleness 
and  distortion  of  mind  and  body,  because 
bakers  happen  to  be  habitually  unconscion- 
able. "  Rice  and  potatoes,  both  so  com- 
monly added  to  bread,  contain  not  more 
than  seven  per  cent,  of  gluten,  (the  nutri- 
tious part,)  that  is  to  say,  they  are  little 
more  than  half  as  nutritious  as  good  wheat 
flour  ;"  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are 
substituted  for  thb  flour,  the  bread  con* 
taining  them  is  robbed  of  its  nourishment, 
the  consumer  of  his  strength,  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  his  money.  Then,  again,  aium 
in  bread  is  positively  defended  by  some 
bakers ;  and  is  used  by  almost  aU.  Why  f 
Just  to  beautify  the  loaf,  and  to  accom- 
modate the  &lse  taste  of  ignorant  people. 
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Alum  u  particularly  injurious^  says  Dr. 
Hassall : 

"  It  is  true  that  it  causes  the  bread  to  be 
whiter  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  indeed, 
whiter  than  it  was  ever  intended  to  be  ;  but  it 
imparts  to  bread  several  other  properties :  thus, 
it  hardens  the  nutritious  constituent  of  the  bread, 
tiie  gluten,  and  so  (on  the  authority  of  that  great 
chemist,  Liebig)  renders  the  bread  more  indi- 
gestible ;  it  enables  the  baker  to  adulterate  his 
bread  with  greater  quantities  of  rice  and  pota- 
toes ;  and  lastly,  by  the  use  of  alum,  he  is  able 
to  pass  off  an  inferior,  and  even  a  damaged  flour, 
for  one  of  superior  quality." — P.  281. 


How  foolish  that  the  public  should 
countenance  the  use  of  alum  as  they  do, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  unnaturally 
white,  flatulent,  and  indigestible  loaf!  A 
white  loaf  I  Why  what  does  the  elabora- 
tion of  ffood  life-blood  need  of  a  white 
loaf?  Many  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  our  blood,  and  brain,  and  bone, 
are  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
colored  outer  part  of  the  wheat,  which 
we  deem  fittest  for  pigs;  so  we  fatten 
them,  and  suffer  ourselves.  The  differ- 
ence in  nourishing  properties  between 
whole-meal  flour  and  very  finely  dressed 
flour  amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  fully  one 
third. 

As  respects  the  habitucU  use  of  alum, 
amply  as  a  thing  unfit  for  the  blood,  we 
can  assert  from  close  observation,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  that  it  vastly  interferes 
with  all  the  processes  of  digestion,  especi- 
ally in  irritable  constitutions  and  in  young 
children,  producing  acidity,  flatulence, 
constipation,  nervous  distress,  bilious  dis- 
order, neuralgic  pain,  feverish  symptoms, 
and  of  course  crossness  of  temper,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mental  and  moral  defects 
of  the  sufferer. 

The  cry  for  cheapness  is,  perhaps,  the 
main  cause  of  the  almost  universal  art  of 
adulteration.  "  The  crafl  and  mystery  " 
of  trade  is  no  obsolete  formula  of  words, 
but  the  expression  of  a  fact  that  ought  not 
to  be.  That  there  should  be  nothing  false, 
•  and  nothing  to  conceal  in  our  dealings  with 
each  other,  is  a  truism.  The  man  who  is 
so  unjust  as  not  to  desire  to  pay  the  per- 
son well  who  expends  his  time  and  labor 
for  the  convenience  and  accommodation 
of  him  who  buys  the  products  of  skill  and 
industry,  deserves  to  be  deceived.  Dis- 
honesty begets  dishonesty,  and  "  doubt- 
less the  pleasure  is  as  great  of  being 
cheated  as  to  cheat.''    The  state  of  society 


is  at  fault.  If  "  righteousness  exalteth*  a 
nation,"  and  if  righteousness  means  fair 
dealing,  our  nation  now  stands  low.  Pride 
and  the  mean  extravagance  that  would  he 
economical  without  self-denial  in  appear- 
ances, and  would  beat  down  the  price  of 
necessaries  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
show,  are  not  only  unjust,  but  they  bring 
their  own  punishment.  We  fear  our  fair 
friends,  mistresses  of  families,  are  very 
much  to  blame  for  the  encouragement  to 
fraud  which  they  have  afforded  by  their 
inattention  to  the  politics  of  purchasing, 
and  the  moral  importance  of  demanding 
a  good  article,  and  of  paymg  a  fair  price 
for  what  is  needed  in  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment. They  should  beat  down  the  draper 
before  the  baker,  and  be  proud  of  paying 
a  fiiir  price  for  food  rather  than  a  foolish 
price  for  finery ;  for  it  is  certain  that  more 
fortunes  are  made  by  the  craft  of  the  men- 
milliners  with  their  dainty  wares  and  wili- 
nesses,  than  by  millers  and  bakers  with 
their  alum  and  alumina.  It  requires  more 
wisdom  to  make  a  good  choice  of  bread 
than  of  braidery. 

Science  has  abundantly  contributed  to 
facilitate  fraud,  and  that  in  a  manner  that 
science  only  can  detect,  expose,  and  pre- 
vent.    These  are  forcing  times,  and  it  be- 
hoves all  who  have  the  ability  and  occa- 
sion, to  see  that  they  and  their  families 
are  not  imposed  upon  for  lack  of  that 
small  amount  of  science  and  insight  which 
may  now  so  readily  be  acquired.     A  little 
knowledge    of  chemistry  may  be    very 
pleasantly  and  profitably  obtained  and  ap- 
plied by  any  one  of  education  ;  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  now,  not  only  as  an 
agreeable  accomplishment,  but  as  a  means 
of  defending   one's   self  from   the   slow 
poisoners,  who  would  willingly  supply  our 
tables  with  their  "  superior  articles." 

That  exacter  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
especially,  which  indicates  the  substances 
that  may  be  safely  substituted  for  others 
of  lighter  value  in  the  market,  and  as  ar- 
ticles of  food  drink,  also  supplies  the 
means  of  imitating  the  sensible  qualities 
of  various  substances,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  the  worse  materials  so  seeming- 
ly similar  to  the  best,  as  to  deceive  any 
but  those  who  are,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
quainted, practically,  with  chemistry. 
Dr.  Hassall,  in  the  work  before  us,  not 
only  applies  chemistry,  and  makes  it  easy 
of  application  even  by  novices,  for  the 
purposes  of  detecting  frauds  in  articles  of 
consumption,  but  he  brings  the  most  ex- 
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teiiaivo  general  knoirledgc  of  natural  ob- 
jects to  bear  on  tli«  subject,  and  imparts 
tliat  knowlodgo  in  a  clear  and  intereating  ' 
manner.  He  e8[K'cially  and  most  adroitly  ' 
iiiTesligates  the  difference  in  the  minute 
anatomy  of  substances  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope ;  and  this  lie  does  in  an  ori- 
ginal and  striking  manner.  The  numer- 
ous and  excellent  illustrations  of  this  work 
speak  for  themselves,  as  to  the  great  value 
of  microscopic  investigation,  in  detecting 
adulterations  in  almost  every  substance 
employed  by  man. 

As  we  have  already  said,  proper  trade 
and  commerce  are  representative  of  pure 
justice.  A  want  is  supposed  both  in  the 
liuycr  and  the  seller  ;  both  are  supposed 
to  render  an  equivalent— a  quid  pro  quo. 
It  is  but  justice,  then,  that  those  who 
would  take  advantage  of  superior  know- 
ledge to  cheat  their  neighbors,  by  whom 
they  live,  should  be  exposed  and  held  up 
to  execration  by  still  superior  knowledge. 
The  public  must  defend  themselves ;  and  as 
the  conscience  of  trade  can  not  be  trusted 
to  use  science  for  our  benefit,  we  must 
scientifically  defend  ourselves,  and  make 
trade  honest  if  it  would  thrive.  This 
is  the  right  application  of  science,  for 
science  speaks  the  truth,  and  endeavors  to 
render  known  good  available  to  all.  We 
dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  because 
we  can  scarcely  calculate  the  amount  of 
evil  resulting  from  the  habitual  use  of  im- 
piiro  or  iinproper  food  or  drink.  Both 
body  and  mind  are  corrupted  by  it,  and 
vice  and  disease  equally  encouraged.  It 
in  by  no  meauu  improbable  lUat,  next  to 
imgiure  air,  impure  or  unwholesome  food 
has  caused  the  awful  extent  of  mortality 
amongst  children,  especially  in  large  towns, 
where  almost  every  article  consumed  b^ 
the  iwor  is  largely  adulterated.  Medi- 
cines even,  as  vended  to  the  ignorant,  are 
scarcely  ever  precisely  what  they  should 
be.  There  is  one  department  of  fraud  of 
vast  influence,  but  more  apt  to  be  over- 
looked, namely,  tliat  which  pertains  to 
those  Hubstanccs  which  subserve  our  in- 
dulgence of  artificial  appetites;  that  is  to 
say,  in  such  things  as  are  neither  food, 
nor  drink,  nor  medicine,  but  yet  in  some 
degree  answering  purposes  beyond  them 
all.  We  refer  to  the  means  of  gratifying 
strange  tastes,  such  as  tobacco  and  snuff. 
It  is  our  conviction,  not  withont  inquiry, 
that  adulteration  in  those  things,  and  also 
in  stimulants  in  general,  greatly  tends  to 
&vor  the  development  of  maanity,  as  well 
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diseases.  But  this  view  of  the 
subject  must  be  reserved  for  another  occa- 
sion. We  refer  to  the  matter  now  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  a  remarkable  and  in- 
structive case  of  slow  poisoning  by  snuff, 
as  an  example  of  the  insidious  way  in 
which  such  poisoning  operates  in  mimick- 
ing constitutional  and  spontaneous  disease. 
The  case  is  stated  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  and 
quoted  at  full  by  Dr,  Hasstdl.  We  give 
only  an  abbreviation  of  Mr.  Erichsen's 
Statement : 

"  Whilst  on  ft  professional  Tisit  in  the  country, 
I  was  requested  to  see  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  invited  down  to  &  friend's  country-seat,  in 
the  hope  that  chan^  of  scene  and  air  would  in- 
DuenCB  favorably  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which 
was  said  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  cluractcr,  by 
which  ho  had  been  disabled  from  work  for 
many  months  past,  and  troia  which  he  despaired 
of  recovering,  having  relinquished  all  Ircatinent. 
I  found  the  patient  m  bed.  He  was  poculiarlv 
sallow,  the  complexion  having  almost  an  loteno 
tinge,  (jaundiced ;}  but  the  countenance  wma 
lively  and  expressive,  and  the  intellect  as  bright 
as  usual.  He  could  stand,  and,  if  sapportod, 
walk  feebly  and  with  dtfBculty.  Ho  complained 
much  of  pains,  and  especially  of  burning  Bcnsft- 
tions  in  the  soles  of  his  feoL 

"  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hands  and  arms.  There  was  mark- 
ed '  wrist-drop,'  the  hands  hanging  flaccid  and  at 
right  angles  with  the  forearms,  without  the 
patient  being  able  to  raise  or  extend  them  In 
the  slightest  degree.  He  could  JUx  the  flngorB 
pretty  firmly."— P.  617. 

He  had  led  a  sedentary  life,  much  de- 
voted to  literary  pursuits,  and  for  some 
years  previously  he  had  suffered  from 
paiuH  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  character. 
On  examining  the  gums,  they  weiie  found 
tinged  with  n  deeii  blue-black  or  leaden- 
colored  line  around  the  teeth.  The  para- 
lytic symptoms  bad  gradually  increased 
to  a  state  of  complete  phywcal  helplessness. 
In  short,  the  symptoms  altogether  led 
Jlr.  Erichaen  to  conclude  that  the  patient 
w«s  actually  suffering  from  saturnine 
paralysis,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
been  slowly  poisoned  by  lead.  But  the 
difficulty  was  to  discover  how.  Every  * 
thing  in  the  patient's  habits  were  examin- 
ed ;  DO  source  for  the  poisoning  could  be 
traced.  It  was  then  found  that  the  an^ 
ferer  _  had  taken  snuff  in  considerable 
quantity  ;  the  snuff-box  was  emptied,  and 
its  contents  analyzed,  and  there  the  enemy 
was  detected,  the  snuff  contiuning  rather 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  red  oxide  of 
lead.    On  this  discovery,  suitable  treat- 
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ment  was  adopted,  and  with  results  so 
&yorable,  that  ere  long  the  patient  was 
able  to  resume  his  public  duties  with  his 
usual  energy.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  sufferer  in  this  case  was  a  Christian 
minister,  residing  in  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, and  famous  for  his  lofty  and 
elevating  eloquence. 

This  case  is  by  no  means  solitary,  but 
we  deem  it  peculiarly  worthy  of  consider- 
ation from  the  circumstance  that  so  very 
small  a  quantity  of  lead,  and  that  not  in 
the  most  poisonous  form,  and  received  into 
the  system  in  so  slow  and  indirect  a  man- 
ner, should  yet  have  produced  such  ex- 
ceedingly grave  consequences.  From  no 
small  observation  and  experience  of  the 
effects  of  tobacco  on  the  nervous  system, 
we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  symptoms  were  due  partly 
to  the  tobacco  and  partly  to  the  lead; 
both  operating  the  more  powerfully  by 
their  admixture.  The  mental  idiosyn- 
eracy,  or,  rather,  perhaps,  the  remarkable 
cerebral  energy  of  the  sufferer,  rendered 
him  the  more  liable  to  the  poisonous 
effects  both  of  the  tobacco  and  the  lead, 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  men  of  that  peculiar 
nervous  conformation  which  accompanies 
mental  refinement,  are  more  readily  af- 
fected by  any  agent  that  disturbs  the 
nerve-powers  than  individuals  of  coarser 
fabric.  Hence  the  danger  of  indulging 
in  tobacco  by  such  persons.  The  very 
comfort  they  experience  in  its  use  is 
almost  certain  to  conduct  to  its  abuse. 
It  does  not  soothe  them  as  it  would  per- 
sons of  greater  muscular  power  accustom- 
ed to  bodily  fatigue,  but  it  confers  a  kind 


of  dreamy  satisfaction,  by  enabling  the 
brain  to  work  on  with  uninvited  thoughts 
when  it  ought  to  be  at  rest ;  thus  leading 
to  an  unnatural  liveliness  of  intellect  while 
promoting  the  diminution  of  muscular 
power.  This  effect  is  visible  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  persons  of  that  order  who  are 
addicted  to  tobacco,  and  we  judge  from 
the  appearance  of  the  admirable  minister 
whose  case  we  have  related,  and  who  now 
attracts  large  and  entranced  audiences, 
that  he  still  suffers  from  snuf^  though  with- 
out lead. 

Dr.  Hassall  has  appended  some  judicious 
observations  on  the  properties,  uses,  and 
abuses  of  tobacco,  which  our  young  men, 
too  oflen  infatuated  by  "the  weed," 
would  do  well  to  consider  before  it  is  too 
late.  We  would  say  with  him,  that  the 
habit  of  smoking,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  not  simply  useless,  but  that  it  panders 
to  that  spirit  of  self-indulgence  which 
leads  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses  in 
a  variety  of  ways  most  pernicious  to  the 
conscience.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  America  and  in  Germany  many  are 
known  to  die  of  the  most  miserable  forms 
of  nervous  disease,  induced  directly  by 
the  abuse  of  tobacco.  In  America,  as  Dr. 
Hassall  informs  us,  it  is  no  uncommon 
circumstance  to  hear  of  coroner's  inquests 
on  the  bodies  of  smokers,  especially  youths, 
the  ordinary  verdict  being,  "Died  from  ex- 
cessive tobacco-smoking."  Our  own  ex- 
perience warrants  the  belief  that  many 
who  are  said  to  die  of  epilepsy,  apoplexy, 
and  various  nervous  horrors,  m  this  coun- 
try, might  be  more  truly  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  tobacco. 


■  ^  I   1^1 
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Mb.  Fboude's  volumes  embrace  a  most 
important  and  interesting  period  of  Eng- 


•  "  History  of  England,  finom  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to 
tiie  Death  of  Elizabeth."  By  James  Anthony 
Fronde,  M.  A.  London :  J.  W.  Parker  &  Son.  1856. 
2  vols. 


lish  history ;  for  in  those  already  published 
he  treats  of  the  grave  momentous  occm*- 
rences  between  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Tudor  and  the  time  when  Henry  VDI. 
assumed  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  on 
Earth  of  the  English  Church.  The  work 
is  remarkable,  no  less  than  the  period  it 
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embraces,  for  it  seems  designed  to  justify 
many  of  those  atrocities  of  his  ensan- 
guined reign  which  have  excited  the  horror 
and  detestation  of  posterity ;  and  to 
persuade  us  that  the  P^ero  of  the  Tudor 
race  has  been  unjustly  cahimniated,  that 
he  was  not  so  bad  as  historians  have  re- 
presented him,  and  that  some  of  the  worst 
acts  of  his  selfish,  capricious,  and  cruel 
tyranny  were  dictated  by  patriotism  and 
a  sense  of  duty.  The  book  professes  to 
found  this  justification  upon  unpublished 
documents  found  amongst  the  Public 
Records,  and  thus  to  throw  their  authori- 
ty over  the  representations  of  the  historian. 
Some  people,  whose  views  are  darkened 
by  the  haze  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  who  seem 
to  think  the  Reformation  and  the  Protest- 
ant cause  identified  vnih  the  character 
of  Henry  VHI.,  and  strengthened  by  its 
vindication,  received  Mr.  Fronde's  book  so 
exultingly,  that  we  took  it  up  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  that  some  docu- 
ments hitherto  unknown  had  been  dis- 
covered among  the  Public  Records,  by  | 
which  a  new  light  was  thrown  upon  j 
Henry's  character  and  the  acts  of  his 
reign.  Mr.  Froude  mentions  in  his  pre- 
face the  discovery,  by  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  among  the  Public  Records  pre- 
served in  the  Rolls'  House,  of  a  large 
number  of  documents  relating  to  the 
opening  years  of  the  English  Rf'forma- 
tion,  wnich  had  not  been  published,  manv 
of  which  are  highly  illustrative  and  cun- 
ous,  and  contain  matters  hitherto  un- 
known, and  are  intended  to  be  published 
by  Mr.  Fioude,  who,  meantime, only  refers 
to  thoin  as  "  MSS.  in  the  Roll's  House." 
Mr.  Froude  elsewhere  propounds,  that  to 
the  statutes  of  Henry's  reign,  and  to  these  ' 
original  state  papers,  we  must  look,  if  we 
would  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter and  policy  ;  and  he  lays  down  as  a 
principle,  that  "  facts  which  are  stated  in 
an  act  of  parliament  may  be  uniformly 
trusted."  (!)  Now,  although  Mr.  Froude 
is  not  by  any  means  the  first  historic  in- 
quirer who  has  recognized  the  authenticity 
and  importance  of  the  Public  Records  as 
materials  for  history,  he  seems  entitled  to 
the  distinction  of  originality  in  being  the 
first  writer  who  has  been  so  perverse  as 
to  draw  from  them  any  conclusions  in  fa- 
vor of  Henry  VHI.,  or  who  has  ventured 
to  question  the  verdict  of  posterity  on 
that  sacrilegious  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant. 
That  many  of  the  manuscripts  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Froude's  work  contained  matters 


not  hitherto  published,  matters  highly 
curious,  and  illustrative  of  the  cruel, 
dark,  rough  years  to  which  they  relate, 
is  unquestionable,  and  their  discovery  and 
selection  is  another  benefit  conferred  upon 
the  public  by  the  judicious  vigilance  of 
the  learned  deputy-keeper. 

But  confining  our  present  remarks  to 
that  part  of  Mr.  Fronde's  work  in  which 
he  narrates  the  history  of  the  suppression 
of  monasteries,  we  can  only  say  that,  as 
far  as  we  have  observed,  Mr.  Froude  does 
not  adduce  any  newly-discovered  docu- 
ments, nor  bring  forward  any  new  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  monastic  delin- 
quencies which  were  made  the  pretext  for 
that  memorable  act  of  sacrilege  and 
spoliation.  His  "  authorities,"  as  ne  calls 
them,  for  the  darker  scandals  affecting  the 
monasteries,  are  the  letters  of  those  vera- 
cious and  impartial  Amctionaries,  the  visit- 
ors appointed  by  Thomas  Cromwell — at 
once  accusers,  witnesses,  judges — a  selec- 
tion from  which  was  published  from  the 
MS.  volume  of  Cromwell  papers  in  the 
Cotton  Library,  by  the  Camden  Society, 
in  its  book  of  "Letters  relating  to  the 
Suppression  of  the  Monasteries;"  but 
"  some  of  the  statements  of  the  visitors," 
Mr.  Froude  candidly  says :  "  I  can  not 
easily  believe."  For  his  other  authorities, 
this  new  elucidator  of  history  takes  the 
mild  and  impartial  Burnet,  to  whose 
Cottecanea  he  frequently  refers ;  as  if  the 
libels  raked  together  by  that  sour  calum- 
niator were  of  any  authority  as  a  matter 
of  evidence  ;  and  Mr.  Froude  also  follows 
the  gentle  Fox,  besides  Strype,  and  Lati- 
mer's Sermons,  and  the  recitals  in  the 
statute-book  of  the  reign,  in  which  hu- 
miliating record,  we  must  say,  we  can 
only  discover  how  ready  parliament  was 
to  do  the  will  of  the  king,  and  blow  hot 
and  cold  at  his  bidding. 

The  journals  of  the  session  of  the  fatal 
parliament  of  1632  are  lost ;  the  "  Black 
Book,"  or  return  of  the  Visitation  Com- 
missioners is  lost ;  not  one  original  infor- 
mation or  sworn  deposition  is  cited ;  but 
Mr.  Froude  wishes  us  to  believe  that,  in 
the  Cromwell  letters  in  the  Cotton  Library 
and  the  Roll's  House,  and  in  some  Tudor 
statutes,  we  may  read  true  accusations 
against  the  monks,  and  a  justification  for 
rooting  out  the  whole  monastic  system ; 
and  he  tells  us  that,  if  we  are  anxious  to 
understand  the  English  Reformation,  we 
should  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
statute-book. 
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It  iSf  of  course,  only  as  a  historical 
q[iiestion  that  in  this  busy  onward  age 
people  rerert  to  the  supfM^essioD  of  the 
monasteries,   and  £sciiss   the  jnstice  of 


The  old  monastic  life  is,  indeed,  hidden 
from  us.    To  manj  people  the  name  of 
monk— once   reTereniced   by  prince  and 
prelate,   soldier   and  nasi — seenu    only 


Heiuy*s  exterminating  acts ;   and  to  re- ,  synonymovs  with  all  that  hi  sen^oal,  sloth- 
liew  the  troubles  and  oppressions  of  that  |  fnl,  and  saperstitioas ;  and  the  tnrf  and 


dark  and  cmel  time  is,  indeed,  of  no 
Bore  use,  sare  the  elacidation  of  histori- 
cal troth,  than  the  inquest  of  the  Lydlbrd 
JBTT,  who  were  said  to 


ruins  that  cover  the  cemeteries  in  which 
the  monks  of  England  were  laid  ^r 
their  final  rest,  are  to  many  of  lu 
only  as  ^  the  giaes  that  waves  c/Vi^r 
the  min*  of  BohjkmJ"     But  in  these  days 

haa^  and  draw.  |  of  historic  inquiry,  we  shoold  endeavor 

And  at  m  jod^BMtat  ^her.  !  to  see  what  the  moaafeteriei»  were:  and 

;  this  has  been  verv  weO  described  reeeotlv 


Li  whatever  wav  the  qoestion  mav  he   ^Y  ^  reviewer  in  a  deddediy  Protastaot 
red,  the  holders  of  abbey  lands  'will    contemporary,  who  eays: 
■oC  be  required  to  reSnqukh  them  to  their 


owners^  and  the  interests  of  the       ^  The  abbeys  which  towered  n  the  wdst  o# 
fivi^  need  not  now  prevent  them  from    the  Eo^ask  towns  were  images  <if  the 


done  »dce  to  the  devL     Yet  the  ques-    K^ietmiey  which  the  Chunk  oi  the   awhOtr 
tka  n^MOms  to  the  mpuresaon  of  the   ?^  ^,  *«^^  f*  "^^ :  >«\  «^.^.«* 


u  one  TOCH  k  seiOtim  ok-    ^^^  h*d  -^oa  the  h«i^  of  entufal  »&4  td- 
eused  wiiho^  pc^^adm^ and  ap«  which    .arrarDatiwt    The hcaroLV  p»M  hsd aD.re 


has  been  too  commonly  taken    defended  «{we  the  mdm^  onkn.  aaiknif 
pro  cimfet:»  j^am«<  the  raosiks.  and  with-    BJasiftcrs  ef  ■Mrey.  psiures  ^  eeSoCttl  life. 


OBt  aav  Thing  Ske  tmstworthv  evidexKe.  viSDcsaBes  ef  the  power  <€  the  Spirit  tA» 

We  havele»  vf^Mkmt  inioraazkn  as  to  a»d  iMctiftr  the  hcnn.    .%ad  ^eaitwi 

tfe  use  of  the  Bazfidi  nKoastenes  ki  «•  «^  wekiih,  «pd  pai«^  ^»(»t»d  «^  cutar 

Ann  we  have  ns  t<.:>  the  g7v>a2>df  OB  wioch  fa^  i^jd  err.  an«««  ^*  tm»4ww>d  wik&  asid 

thcwe  reKwned  iisBtiTj  XDC4ik&,  the  Tean-  k^lr  rw«&\rtQch<iwedin  iht  dwdScngf  ^ihe 

f^arv  w«re    n^^c'&s^ied  »  llHr  mzn   c^  hotyl  the  ni^em  howMs^^  the  Father  «r»&&' 

fcdwmrd  IL  ;  a&d  ihcm^  ihe  €:ta2eily  €><£-  kind  asi4  «f  ias  cfOBoofal  wit  ir  rose  up  is 

fioes  t^iev  rssei.  az«d  tht  ^«erarv  skxxv-  wrcrei^  hesacty.      Joiid  cv«r  ss  the  si^crad 

me^£  <i  indnfitnr  xitex  iiCiPimmku>d,  k  P«**  ««  Mercy,  ^rtswiz:*^  <iai  rtsStl  fruu.  a 

the  imiav  davt  ^^  mcia«ic  infimmioBfL  ?er«^-^iS^fi''-«.  ^'  ^  f^^aad  ti*  stiffs- 

^  *  _          *    ,        ^'aw-*T-i            1     *  jMirr  iDfa  WO*  risii^  III  nxi^roeeewiD  KIT  tt«e  61X1* 

cf  the  HKBite  <«f  itid,  l-iTtrmirfmffn  have  ^  'jnasiaati  and  sadk  Ueeaed  inftneDo*  were 

jjenerally  n&  xnore  fyTi^iicijy  for   them  iSkcni^  to  exfbaje  roimd  ihsee  ntyBiesrkiiK  jirs- 

titas  ibr  llie  mkr  xtnoer  wid(ii  ihor  unol^  czncste,  ^aa  eRsn  ism:  poor  omesBts  «f  sMit^tr 

tmave  ^ei'  W€Te  |Aflsed.  -  -  -  ^:s&ered  rmnid  the  walk  ae  the  sck  mas 

la  hi^  t^Lspi^r  <:fD  -li*t  Swaal  SiLSUe  «f  sonfdti  thestai^cnr  ttflhe  A}io8dfc.ai»d  Jar  ti«er^ 

Enriand  m  tiie  Siu«rti  C«c»rr  -  Mr.  ^f^«r«^  W  li^  »^pu?  W.    ThenlA^t 

«w^  X3.  -i^w^u.^   n*^  r-  ^^  jjj,^  ^1^  ^^  airndsi  the  itioi.  ikosiad  uiviw 


^The  ps&s  irtiddflL  W  -Stat  fwrtxniepf  itf*  a^ni 

-^2!^'^*i^^^T^i!S."'^^  i*3e  cn-er  Senear  inmitifdonf  ti»e  fiert* 

dis»e^  Ske  a  dnnL    Ch^s^mtij  wm  djm^^  f^  tade  ctf  dniiige  ^€^1  W,  and  dynai^ 

<he  ^^MfT  anfl  the  csfitk-  woe  soot  ts^fs&fsr  u*  '^^^  Qewyea- 

aintit^''mixf  rmm  ...  -  and  aD  the  ioniK.        But  Mr.  FroodeaayE.  weoii^it  U»  |rc»  ^c» 

deranK.  Vfiiirf&,  coDvictiaiiF  fff  'flie  old  world  liie    sustuie-^odk   for   trust  wojIIit  testi- 

w%Ji   psfisn^  MiKUT,  neJVflT  ti»  j«tiinL  ....  r^amT    Take,  tiien.  the  dadarsUos  wiiif<:ii 

Onh-  amon^  -flie  aialBF  f£  -fiir  ocfiwdiak.  on^  ^  parTiament  of  the  ndjdrt  v  E^w*rd  made 

IS  we  ^  nfmi  ^  atem  ^pm*  «iifa«r  ^^  eentuiief  a»d  a  half  aw  ao  teii^ 

t«d«.  d»  soK  W  CD^OD  iis^h^  afliiereii#oi»lKmee6.li»t«  iinfK^Te^^ 


chtmit  brffc  Ihfi  awmded  in  Iht  medics^  ,^  ed  by  the  erttiriKmt^  of  the  aUeo  pm.riep 
Ul  lOMiD  ihe  car  Iikif  the  edios  of  a  vsi*-  bv  their  UK^midUt  eujienoit  abnmd.  {n  i^ 
I  w«id."  ,  ia  the  -  Statute  «f  Cacfiak,""  AJJ.  l^CC  :f 
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"  Whereas  monasteries,  priories,  and  other  macy  to  the  crown,  than  the  king  under- 

relipous  houses  were  founded  to  the  honor  and  took  a  general  visitation.    Now,  why  was 

glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  Holy  ^his  done  ?    It  does  not  appear  that  stories 

Church,  by  the  kmg  and  his  progenitors,  and  ^^  ^^^^  degeneracy  of  monastic  manners 
by  the  noblemen  of  the  realm:    and  a  great  .       ^      ^  ^-'^         *•!  ^u     *.•  i. 

portion  of  lands   and  tenements    have  1)een  ^ere  m  circnlation  until  the  time  when 

given  by  them  to  the  monasteries,  priories,  and  a  general  visitation  was  decided  on.^    But 

religious  houses,  and  the  religious  men  serving  we  know  that  Henry's   idea  of  spiritual 

God  in  them,  to  the  intent  that  clerks  and  lay-  authority,   when  vested  in  himself   was 

men  might  be  admitted  into  such  houses,  that  the  destruction  of  those  who  resisted  it ; 

sick  and  feeble  folk  might  be  maintained,  that  and  he  soon  found  that  his  usurpation  of 
hospitality    almsgiving,  and   other  chariUble  |    authority  in   England   could   not 

deeds  might  be  done,  and  prayers  be  said  for  5.^-.„'  4.    „  •♦u    A^    «,^«««+:«    :«««;4.„4.:^^- 

the  souls  of  the  founders  and  their  heirs."  '''''?  f  ^^^^  .^^%  monastic    institutions, 

which  were,  by  foimdation,  immediately 

T>  ^         in  -_  1  *    xi.«   ««*•  subject  only  to  Rome,   and  formed  (as 

But  we  should  never  complete  this  arti-  t>  V         c/    i.       v  n  ^   *i,      \  A 

1       .., .    ^v^i    ,._..    ^x"  ,       4.^  Professor  Stephen  has  called  them)  the 

cle  within  reasonable  limits  if  we  were  to-,...i^,^i        /.,  -'mu 

1-,  .         ^1  /.  4.-    •    *'4.  distant   bulwarks  of  her   power.      The 

dilate  on  the  purpose  of  monastic  institu-  vi     ^    x-i,      •   _^       ^  -t^i^r  1^    ^        »*     * 

.      Yi  ^    .    ..  X    4.1      I  blood  of  heroic  men,  faithful  and  constant 

tions,  or  to  adduce  testimony  to  the  char-  4.     j     *u    n      *i  i       r-  a.x. 

*      *i    *  4.1,       I-        I,  ^  *  even  unto  death,  like  the  monks  of  the 

acter  tliat  the  rehffious  houses  for  centu-  x      ^      nk«-*     i  •  1.4. 

1  •     5     1     J      Ttr      1?       1  London  Charter-house,  misrht  ensaneume 

nes  enjoyed  m  Kn&rland.     Mr.   Froude  xumj^     «<piji!*i°    ••*!?**•* 

^^^o  «^f  i^«,r  ♦K^;^  „T»^;^«4.  ^o«;i^«^  «r>^  the  Tudor  scaffold,  but  the  spirit  of  resist- 

aoes  not  deny  tneir  ancient  irranaeur,  nor  .  j^i     'xu       ^.v 

wish  us  to  fo^et  the  days  when  the V  were  ^^^^  ^^T"^"?  authontjr  could  not  be 

filled  by  communities  bound  by  religious  <l^^^P^f  ^Y  J?^    executioner ;  and    ac- 

rule  whose  whole  dutv  it  was  to  Hbor  ^ordmgly,  the  kmg— who,  for  the  mdulg- 

ruie,  Tinose  wnoie  auiiy  11,  was  10  laoor  ^  , .     „„]„^f,,i  T^osqinn   for   AnnA 

and  to  pray;   when  the  world  laid  its  n"?^«    ^1    uniawiiu  passion  lor  Anne 

.,        t  t.'d  *    £•   4,       A  r      •!*        4.  Boleyn,  revolutionized  his  kin{]:dom  and 

nches  at  their  feet,  and  for  eight  centu-  «JL«i' j    ^uu     4.u          *    ^r°ni.  •  4. 

.V        *  11           *    I     %4.x.  quarreled   with     the    rest   of  Chnsten- 

nes  saw  the  notable  spectacle  of  the  own-  ^        ^^^  ^.^     afterward  did  not  he* 

ere  of  vast  property  admimstoruig  it  as  ^     ^       ^       ^  Jane  Seymour,  to 

a  trust,  and  reaping  from  it  no  aggran-  1.  J  •            *  ui     ^       j           -^      vi!  i.« 

dizoment  for  themselves      He  recolSizes  ^^^  innocent  blood,  and  conspire  with  his 

aizcmentloruiemselves     lie  recognizes,  council  to  cloak  the  deed  by  forms  of  law 

too,  the  fair  beauty  of  the  monastic  spint,       ^  .  .     ,.  -a     ^i:  *    • 

and  bids  us  view  it  still  imaged  in  the  -Jetermined  to  sacnfacc  the  monastenes, 

calm  sculptured  forms  with  folded  hands   TL°i!^V       ^^"1^"^''^  ^^'^ 
4.U  ^  u    4,         4.U  4.    r  seem  to  have  disgraced  certain  convents 

that  are  recumbent  on  the  pavement  of  4.    ♦  i»     j    r     •         n  4.1. 

o       bh       h      hea.      d  t*  pretext  for  destroying  all  the  monastic 

. .        r     J    •  i.        1  4.'         i»^  ^  ^'        foundations  of  the  coimtry,  and  transfer- 

they  lived,  m  contemplation  of  heaven.     .      ^^^^^  possessions  to  fcimself. 

and  ne  says :  f^^  apologists  of  Henry  VHI.  have 

"A  thousand  years  in  the  world^s  histoiy  1^^,^^^  *""^^^  very  triumphantly  to  the 
had  rolled  by,  and  these  lonely  islands  of  prayer  indictment  contained  m  a  letter  addr^wed 
remained  stiU  anchored  in  the  stream,  the  ^y  Cardinal  Morton  to  Wilham,  Abbot 
strands  of  the  ropes  which  held  them  near  their  of  St.  Alban's,  in  1480.  That  charges  SO 
last  parting,  but  still  unbroken.  They  were  revolting  were  true  almost  surpasses  be- 
w?iat  they  nod  ever  been,''  lief  5  and   the   more   so,  as   the   accused. 

abbot  was  only  invited  to  reconsider  his 

Why,  then,  were  they  to  fall  ?  Be-  doings  and  amend  them.  As  such  dread- 
cause,  according  to  Mr.  Froude  himself,  ful  charges  were  brought  against  the 
the  monasteries  owned  only  the  visitorial  mitered  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  so  recently 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope;  and  when  by  as  the  year  1849,  it  might  be  supposed 
the  transfer  of  Henry  of  the  ecclesiastical  that  wickedness  and  corruption  would  be 
supremacy  in  England,  that  visitorial  juris-  found  there,  if  any  where,  by  Henry's 
diction  could  be  no  longer  exercised,  the  visitors,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
monasteries  "  fell,"  as  he  tells  us,  "by  a  reported  any  immoralities  at  St.  Alban's; 
natural  tendency  to  corruption  and  de-  they  only  say,  there  is  "just  cause  of  de- 
cay." Faith,  he  says,  had  sunk  into  su-  privation  against  the  abbot,  not  only  for 
perstition,  and  duty  had  died  into  rou-  oreaking  of  the  king's  injunctions,  but 
tine.  The  Pope  had  not  found  it  neces-  also  for  manifest  dilapidation,  negligent 
sary  to  order  any  general  visitation  of  the  administration,  and  sundry  other  causes." 
monnsteries ;  but  parliament  had  no  Perhaps,  like  the  Abbot  of  St.  Andrew^Si 
sooner  transferred  the  ecclesiastical  supre-   Northampton,  he  had  grown  so  dainty  in 
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hk  taste  as  to  reserve  rents  payable  in! 
roses  instead  of  com  and  grain,  in  some 
of  the  abbey  leases,  which  is  made  a  sub- 
ject of  accusation  against  the  monks  of 
St.  Andrew's. 

But  granting  that  the  Abbot  of  St. 
•  Alban^s,  in  1489,  was  guilty  of  the  matters 
charged  against  him  by  Cardinal  Morton, 
what  evidence  does  that  furnish  to  justify 
Henry's  spoliation  of  the  other  monasteries 
fifty  years  afterward  ?  And  if  we  were 
asked  to  believe  that  the  crimes  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  in  1489,  were  shared 
by  all  other  abbots,  and  that,  as  time 
went  on,  the  monasteries  were  deepening 
in  profligacy  and  corruption  until  their 
overthrow  could  be  no  longer  delayed,  we 
answer  that  history  is  silent  as  to  any  such 
abuses ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 

S^the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  reign  of 
enry  VII.,  and  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
until  his  statutes  against  Rome,  there  was 
no  lack  of  power  in  the  Pope  to  visit  and 
depose,  and  there  were  many  instances  in 
which  that  power  had  been  used  with 
firmness.  Mr.  Froude  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  Henry  did  no  more  than  the 
Pope's  visitors  would  have  done  if  the 
Holy  See  had  authorized  a  visitation  of 
the  English  religious  houses;  but  although 
they  might  cause  delinquent  monks  to  be 
deposed  and  punished,  the  visitors  in  former 
times  did  not  suppress  and  destroy  their 
monastery. 

As  to  the  motives  for  this  purifying 
visitation,  Mr.  Froude  bids  us  look  at  the 
necessity  of  Henry's  position,  and  would 
have  us  beheve  that,  like  his  divorce  from 
Queen  Katharine,  it  presented  itself  to 
him  as  a  moral  obligation.  We  are  all 
fiuniliar  with  the  hypocritical  pretenses 
put  forward  for  the  divorce  when  that 
measure  was  demanded  by  Henry's  fickle 
appetites;  and  we  are  not  surprised  by 
the  pretense  that  the  visitation  of  monas- 
teries was  undertaken  for  the  reformation 
of  manners.  Accordingly,  the  monks 
were  accused  of  being  profligate,  self-in- 
dulgent, and  forgetful  of  their  vows,  and 
the  monastic  institution  was  declared 
effete  and  delusive.  Henry,  we  know, 
professed  a  great  zeal  for  true  religion,  as 
Decame  the  "Defender  of  the  Faith;"  and 
the  purity  of  his  own  character  assures  us, 
that  any  self-indulgence  or  profligacy  must 
have  been  unendurable  by  the  royal  ac- 
cuser of  the  monks.  It  is  true  that  some 
suspicion  is  cast  upon  the  motive,  when 
we  find  that  even  before  the  suppression, 


and  by  the  inquiring  visitors  themselves, 
the  jewels  and  plate  of  the  "  sick  man" 
were  packed  up  for  the  king's  use ;  and 
that,  (as  Mr.  Froude  himself  tells  us,)  in 
1529,  at  a  time  when  the  visitation  of  the 
monasteries  had  hardly  begun,  the  de- 
structive party  were  so  confident  in  the 
temper  of  the  approaching  parliament, 
and  in  the  irresistible  pressure  of  the 
times,  that  the  conversation  in  the  great 
houses  of  London  was  an  exulting  antici- 
pation of  the  downfall  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions, and  the  confiscation  of  ecclesi- 
astical property.  If  Mr.  Froude  means 
by  "the  irresistible  pressure  of  the  times" 
that  the  public  voice  accused  the  monks, 
and  demanded  their  destruction,  we  take 
leave  to  sav,  that  there  is  no  more  evidence 
of  any  such  accusation  and  demand  by  the 
people  of  England  than  of  their  alleged 
impatience  for  the  decision  of  the  Pope  in 
favor  of  Henry's  divorce.  If^  as  Mr. 
Froude  represents,  the  monasteries  were 
regarded  by  the  people  with  "  gathering 
indignation"  when  their  sacrifice  was  de- 
clared necessary  to  render  the  kingdom 
independent  of  the  Pope,  what  does  he 
say  to  that  popular  insurrection  in  their 
favor  some  years  afterward — ^the  ill-fated 
"  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  ?"  Perhaps  "  the 
irresistible  pressure  of  the  times"  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Protestant  Association  of 
those  days,  "the  Society  of  Christian 
Brothers,"  as  they  were  called,  who  are 
described  by  our  author  as  "  poor  men, 
poor  cobblers,  weavers,  carpenters,  trade 
apprentices,  and  humble  artisans,  who 
might  be  seen  at  night  stealing  along  the 
lanes  and  alleys  of  London,  carrying  with 
them  some  precious  load  of  books  which 
it  was  death  to  possess."*  For  then,  as 
in  later  years — 

"  The  oyster-women  locked  their  fish  up. 
And  trudged  away  to  cry  *  No  bishop  ; 
Butchers  left  old  clothes  in  the  lurch, 
And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  Church." 

But  this  new-bom  zeal,  in  1529,  contrasts 
somewhat  remarkably  with  the  indiffer- 
ence— nay,  according  to  Mr,  Froude, 
hatred  of  the  mass  of  the  people  toward 
Protestantism  only  two  years  before. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  a  pious 
horror  of  Popery  pervaded  the  taproom 
of  every  English  hostelry,  and  we  believe 
the  people  had  no  wish  to  lose  their  old 

*  Froude.  2  :  152. 
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friends  the  monks,  who  were,  confessedly, 
liberal  landlords  and  charitable  neign- 
bors. 

Thomas  Cromwell  has  always  been  sup- 
posed to  have  urged  upon  the  king  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbeys.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  lay  some  evidence  be- 
fore parliament  to  justify  their  sacrifice  ; 
and  80,  with  the  preconceived  purpose  of 
spoliation,  the  reforming  visitation  was 
constituted.  "Rough  and  ready"  instru- 
ments were  found  in  the  infamously  famous 
Lee  and  Layton,  and  they  were  constituted 
visitors  in  the  king's  name.  There  were 
six  hundred  and  twenty-three  monasteries 
in  England.  The  two  commissioners 
were  appointed  in  September,  1535  ;  the 
parliament  that  was  to  be  asked  to  sup- 
press them  was  to  meet  in  the  following 
February,  and  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  condition  of  each  monastery  was 
investigated  in  the  interval !  The  very 
sameness  of  the  result  which  the  commis- 
sioners pretended  to  discover,  shows  the 
animus  of  the  inquiry;  and  one  would 
suppose  that  the  visitors  found  the  monks 
only  waiting  for  their  friendly  ear  to  confess 
their  iniquities — just  as  we  read  now  and 
then  of  a  man  looking  out  for  a  policeman 
to  give  himself  into  custody  for  some  real 
or  imaginary  offense.  Amongst  many 
other  suspicious  circumstances,  is  the  readi- 
ness with  which  a  monk — as,  for  example, 
him  of  Pershore — was  induced  by  the 
visitor  to  confess  to  neglect  of  the  rule, 
and  to  the  commission  of  various  delin- 
quencies. If  such  confessions  were  genu- 
ine, they  only  show,  what  was  very  pro- 
bable, that  there  were  miscreant,  back- 
sliding monks,  or  monks  who  were  impa- 
tient of  their  vows,  and  covetous  of  the 
pension  which  they  were  told  compliance 
would  secure.  But  why  a  confession  ob- 
tained from  a  Worcestershire  monk  was 
to  work  the  suppression  of  a  Yorkshire 
abbey,  does  not  appear.  The  suddenness, 
too,  vnXh  which  monks  are  represented  to 
have  been  converted  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  when  Henry  had  assumed  the 
supremacy,  shows  the  hand  of  the  com- 
missioners— witness  the  letter  printed  by 
Mr.  Froude,  (vol.  2,  p.  478,)  where  the 
monk  informs  against  his  superior  for 
allowing  "the  Bishop  of  Rome's"  name 
to  remain  in  the  service-books.  But 
when  monks  were  found  who  emulated 
the  constancy  of  their  noble  brethren  of 
the  Charter-house  —  monks  who  were 
neither  impatient  of  their  vows,  conscious 


of  guilt,  or  desirous  to  bid  for  the  king's 
favor,  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to 
forge  confessions,  or  resort  to  subornation 
of  pejury ;  and  they  seem  to  have  done  so 
with  considerable  success. 

After  the  visitation,  the  king's  highness 
seems  to  have  placed  the  monks  under  * 
surveillance.  They  certainly  were  not  so 
indulgently  treated  as  our  ticket-of-leave 
convicts  are.  Mr.  Froude  accuses  some 
of  them  of  a  "  fraudulent  concealment"  of 
property,  by  withdrawing  the  dedicated 
plate  and  jewels  of  their  church  from 
seizure  by  the  commissioners.  But  in 
fraud  of  whom,  we  would  ask,  was  their 
church  property  retained?  It  had  not 
then  been  divested  from  those  who  legally 
held  it  in  right  of  their  Church ;  and  even 
if  it  had  been  transferred  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  king,  what  fraud  would  th«re 
have  been  in  concealing  for  their  altar 
what  had  been  inalienably  dedicated  for 
its  use  ? 

And  so  the  famous  "  Black  Book"  of 
the  monasteries  was  presented  to  the 
Commons.  Mr.  Froude  says,  he  "can  not 
discuss  the  question  whether  the  stories  it 
contains  were  true;"  he  is  content  that 
"  it  was  generally  accepted  as  true  by  the 
English  parliament."  When  we  think  of 
the  stories  it  was  said  to  contain,  of  the 
sacrilegious  determination  of  the  king  to 
secularize  the  property  of  the  monasteries, 
of  the  number  of  time-servers  and  courtiers 
expectant  of  abbey  lands  who  were  in 
parliament,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  anti- 
papal  party,  we  may  perhaps  believe  that, 
as  Latimer  tells  us,  there  arose  in  the 
Commons  House,  when  the  report  of  the 
visitors  of  abbeys  was  read,  one  long  cry 
of  "  DowTi  with  them !"  And  like  the 
cry — "  Away  with  him !" — ^that  rose  on  a 
more  awful  occasion  in  the  hall  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  it  prevailed,  and  without  trial  the 
monasteries  were  suppressed ;  the  lesser 
monasteries  first,  but  the  greater  monas- 
teries not  until  some  time  afterward,  "  as 
if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  by  what 
it  fed  on." 

The  commissioners  report  that  they 
found  in  some  of  the  larger  abbeys  the 
same  delinquencies  and  immoralities  that 
they  report  in  the  lesser  houses ;  and  if 
the  crimes  alleged  against  the  monks  had 
been  the  real  cause  of  the  suppression, 
justice  would  have  required  that  all,  being 
equally  guilty,  should  equally  fall,  yet  the 
measure  was  confined  to  the  less  wealthy 
houses  only ;  and  in  the  statute  for  their 
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suppression,  it  is  even  recited  "that  in 
divers  great  and  solemn  monasteries  of 
this  realm — thanks  be  to  God — religion  is 
right  well  kept  and  observed." 

Mr.  Froude  says,  that  in  the  reforming 
party  there  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  legality  of  secularizing  property  that 
had  been  dedicated  to  God.  Latimer  was 
anxious  that  the  monasteries  should  at 
least  be  converted  into  places  of  educa- 
tion, and  he  deprecated  the  lay  appropri- 
ation of  abbey  lands.  Cranmer,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  reluctant  that  clerical 
corporations  should  exist  in  any  form. 
However,  parliament  was  soon  induced  to 
resolve  that  reformation  was  hopeless, 
and,  without  trial  or  hearing,  to  dissolve 
all  the  lesser  abbeys,  fthat  is  to  say,  all 
monasteries  having  an  mcome  of  less  than 
£200  a  year,)  declaring  it  to  be  "  much 
more  to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God, 
and  for  the  honor  of  this  His  realm,  that 
the  possessions  of  such  spiritual  houses, 
now  spent,  and  spoiled,  and  wasted  for 
increase  and  maintenance  of  sin,  should  be 
converted  to  better  use ;"  and  Mr.  Froude 
has  told  us  how  trustworthy  the  declara- 
tions even  of  a  Tudor  statute  are.  The 
"  better  use"  aimed  at  was  that  of  the 
compliant  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ex- 
pectant of  abbey  lands,  by  whom  of  couii^e 
they  would  not  be  spoiled  and  wasted ; 
but,  for  the  present,  parliament  (by  statute 
27  Henry  VHI.,  chap.  28)  gave  those 
possessions  to  the  king.  "  And  this  mea- 
sure," says  Mr.  Froude,  "  we  must  regard 
as  bravely  and  wisely  resolved." 

As  to  the  great  monasteries,  that  is  to 
saj,  as  to  all  the  religious  houses  not 
within  the  statute  just  mentioned,  the 
policy  of  the  court  was  (as  Mr.  Wright 
has  justly  observed,  in  his  edition  of  Tet- 
ters on  the  Suppression  of  Monasteries) 
to  persuade  or  terrify  the  monks  into  a 
voluntary  surrender,  but  this  policy  was 
successful  in  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  instances.  Where  the  abbots  were 
stubborn,  they  were  indicted  for  high 
treason,  and  upon  one  charge  or  another 
disposed  of  by  the  gallows.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  noble  and  ancient  abbey  of  Glas- 
tonbury fell.  Can  any  Englishman  think 
without  indignation  and  horror  of  the 
mockery  of  justice  by  which  this  outrage 
was  ac<K)mplished  ?  Glastonbury  was 
doomed  because  the  visitors  found  in  the 
abbot's  study  a  MS.  "  book  of  arguments 
against  the  divorce  of  the  king's  majesty 
and  the  queen  dowager ;"  and,  moreover, 


a  printed  life  of  "  Thomas  Bequet."  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  king's  visitors 
could  discover  any  immorality  or  other 
matter  of  complaint  against  this  great 
abbey.  They,  however,  managed  to  have 
the  abbot  executed,  upon  a  charge  that  he 
had  robbed  Glastonbury  church.  Proba- 
bly he  had  endeavored  to  conceal  some  of 
its  plate  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler. 
The  true  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
abbey  was,  that  the  commissioners  found 
it  (tojguse  their  own  language)  "  the 
goodhest  house  of  the  sort  they  had  ever 
seen.  The  house,"  they  say,  "  is  great, 
goodly,  and  so  princely,  as  we  have  not 
seen  the  like,  with  four  parks  adjoining,  a 
great  mere  five  miles  in  compass,  well 
replenished  with  great  pike,  bream,  perch, 
and  roach ;  four  foir  manor-places  belong- 
ing to  the  late  abbot,  being  goodly  man- 
sions." 

In  this  way  the  greater  monasteries 
gradually  shared  the  fate  of  the  lesser 
houses  which  had  fallen  at  one  stroke  un- 
der the  act  of  parliament ;  and  so  rapid 
was  the  work  of  suppression,  that  whereas 
in  the  parliament  of  1536  twenty-eight 
mitered  abbots  were  present  or  voted  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  they  diminished  in 
the  parliament  which  opened  on  the  1 8th 
of  April,  1639,  to  twenty  ;  and  in  the  ses- 
sion begun  in  the  following  year  all  the 
abbots  had  disappeared.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
great  houses,  the  king's  visitors  were  sent 
to  any  abbey  which,  like  St.  Edmund's  at 
Bury,  was  particularly  rich  and  provok- 
ingly  innocent  of  any  offense,  to  visit  for 
the  purpose  of  confiscating  •'  the  supersti- 
tious relics."  How  gold  and  silver,  to 
the  value  of  five  thousand  marks  (a  sum 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  £18,000  of  our 
money,)  came  to  be  regarded  as  "  super- 
stitious relics,"  does  not  appear  ;  but  the 
more  valuable  the  spoil,  the  more  supersti- 
tious seems  to  have  been  its  use. 

As  Henry  VIII.  had  been  able  to  inti- 
midate even  the  clergy  in  convocation 
into  pronouncing  the  opinion  he  wanted 
in  favor  of  his  divorce,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  induced  a  parliament,  poor,  servile, 
and  corrupt,  to  suppress  the  lesser  monas- 
teries, and  to  vest  in  him  these  houses, 
and  afterward  the  possessions  of  the 
greater  monasteries  that  had  been  dissolv- 
ed. The  manner  in  which  the  abbey 
lands  soon  came  to  be  possessed  by  the 
courtiers  and  statesmen  who  had  been  ac- 
tive in  these  measures  for  the  crown, 
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forms  a  significant  commentary  on  the 
motive  for  the  whole  proceeding. 

Henry  had  found  parliament  very  com- 
pliant to  his  vnl\,  and  ready  to  vote  his 
measures  "acceptable  to  God,"  or  "for 
the  benefit  of  the  realm,"  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  obsequious  Commons  —  whose 
learning  of  course  had  qualified  them  to 
judge  of  such  a  matter  —  had  affirmed  the 
invalidity  of  his  marriage  to  Katharine ; 
then,  the  invalidity  of  his  marriage  to 
Anne  Boleyn ;  and  when  he  wi^ed  to 
marry  again,  humbly  entreated  him  to  do 
so ;  they  were  ready  to  vote  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  illegitimate,  and  then  to  vote 
them  legitimate  a^ain,  as  the  policy  of  the 
time  should  require ;  they  had  complais- 
antly  assisted  him  to  dispose  of  wives  of 
whom  he  was  weary  and  take  others  whom 
he  coveted,  and  why  should  they  not  help 
him  to  the  monastic  wealth  of  which  he 
likewise  desired  to  possess  himself? 
They  had  assumed  to  declare  him  Supreme 
Head  of  the  English  Church ;  and  when, 
later  in  his  reign,  the  anti-papal  king 
turned  suppressor  of  religious  houses, 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  formally  deprived 
by  the  Pope  of  the  title  he  had  conferred, 
the  legislature  assumed  to  confer  it  and 
annex  it  for  ever  to  the  crown.  He  did 
not  find  the  clergy  so  compliant  in  1531, 
and  had  to  resort  to  most  oppressive 
means  before  he  could  extort  from  the 
clerical  body  a  recognition  of  his  title  of 
Head  of  the  Church.  It  was  pretended 
they  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  the 
statutes  of  prmmu7iire^  and  they  had  to 
buy  their  ransom  by  humiliation  and  a 
jsubsidy  of  £100,000.  In  the  following 
year,  the  impoverished  clergy  were  suf- 
ficiently servile.  They  endeavored  to 
outbid  parliament  for  the  king's  favor. 
They  volunteered  in  the  opposition  to  the 
Pope ;  and,  hating  a  burden  upon  their 
purses  more  than  they  loved  the  union  of 
Christendom,  they  m  convocation  ad- 
dressed the  king,  and  offered  to  revolt  firom 
Rome.  While  the  visitation  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  while  parliament  was  busy  with 
the  measures  of  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries, the  bishops  were  paralyzed  by 
inhibitions,  and  "  submitted,"  says  Mr. 
Froude,  "  in  a  forced  conformity."  Our 
author  confesses  that  the  Lords  of  Parlia- 
ment, spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  "  ex- 
isted as  an  ornament  rather  than  as  a 
power,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the 
ooimcil,  followed  as  the  stream  drew  them, 


when,  individually,  they  would  hare 
chosen,  had  they  dared  to  do  so,  a  ctiffer- 
ent  course."  By  the  King  and  the  Com- 
mons, through  the  instrumentality  of 
Cromwell,  the  work  of  sacrilege  was  aone, 
and  we  have  many  a  glimpse  of  the  selfish 
scheming  of  that  unscrupulous  adventurer; 
— witness,  for  example,  the  letter  address- 
ed to  him  by  Lee,  the  commissioner  for 
the  northern  district,  in  which  the  writer 
offers  to  promote  Cromwell's  desire  for 
the  stewardship  of  the  j^ossessions  of  Fur- 
ness  Abbey,  if  ne  will  aid  Lee  in  obtaining 
a  grant  of  Holm  Cultram.  So,  too,  Mr, 
John  Beaumont  sends  Cromwell  a  present 
of  £20,  and  prays  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  purchase  the  nunnery  of  Grace  Dien. 
And  so,  ad  nauseam^  the  harpy  courtiers 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, or  for  the  offices  of  stewardship 
created  by  their  suppression.  But  Mr. 
Froude  wishes  us,  nevertheless,  to  believe 
that  the  suppression  was  occasioned  by 
the  corruption  of  the  monasteries,  and 
was  undertaken  by  the  government  as  a 
duty  which  the  interests  of  religion  oblig- 
ed them  to  perform ;  yet  he  elsewhere 
admits  that  the  monasteries  were  "  sacri- 
ficed to  the  policy  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  tnrow  off  the  papal  juris- 
diction." Henry  VIII.  had  no  wish  to 
abridge  the  papal  power  until  its  authority 
restrained  his  licentious  and  adulterons 
will.  On  the  divorce  question,  the  fickle 
tyrant,  as  we  all  know,  first  appealed  to 
the  Pope's  dispensing  powers,  but  when 
he  found  that  he  could  not  obtain  sen- 
tence in  his  favor,  then  made  it  treason 
to  assert  them ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
long-suffering  Katharine  appealed  to  the 
Pope  that  Henry  abolished  the  papal 
power  in  England.  With  regard  to  the 
suppression  of  monasteries,  Protestant 
sympathies  are  in  favor  of  the  destructive 
reformers  and  against  the  constrnctive 
monks ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  view  that 
measure  was  undertaken  with  any  view  to 
the  Reformation.  That  change  was  the 
gradual  consequence  of  Henry's  assump- 
tion of  the  supremacy.  Some  time  before 
the  suppression  of  monasteries,  the  mass 
of  the  people,  says  Mr.  Froude,  fancied 
"  it  was  possible  for  a  national  church  to 
separate  itself  from  the  unity  of  Christen- 
dom, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  tbe 
power  to  crush  or  prevent  innovation  in 
doctrine ;  they  fancied  that  &ith  in  the 
sacramental  system  conld  still  be  maintain- 
ed, though  the  priesthood  should  minister 
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in  gilded  chains.  But  Wolsey  saw  that 
plain  men  could  not  and  would  not  con< 
tinue  to  reverence  the  office  of  the  priest- 
hood when  the  priests  were  treated  as  the 
paid  officials  of  an  earthly  authority  higher 
than  their  own."  When,  in  1534,  parlia- 
ment assumed  to  declare  Henry  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  tne  go- 
vernment took  care  to  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion to  decline  or  vary  from  the  congre- 
gation of  Christ's  Church  in  any  thing 
concerning  the  articles  of  the  Catholic 
£suth,  or  any  thing  declared  by  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  VVord  of  God.  But 
no  final  rupture  had  then  taken  place 
with  Rome. 

The  political  complications  of  the  time, 
and  the  power  of  England,  led  Henry  to 
imagine  that,  notwithstanding  his  self- 
willed  acts  of  defiance  and  sacrilege,  the 


nation  might  remain  in  religious  commun- 
ion with  Rome ;  and  the  statutes  against 
the  papal  power,  which  were  enacted  when 
that  expectation  was  given  up,  are  to  bo 
viewed  as  dictated  by  a  roused  spirit  of 
national  independence  and  iealousy  of 
foreign  jurisdiction,  rather  tnan  by  any 
altered  convictions  of  Englishmen  on  the 
score  of  doctrine.  How  soon  the  result 
foreseen  by  Wolsey  came  to  pass,  we  have 
no  present  occasion  to  show ;  and  having 
intended  to  confine  the  present  article  to 
that  part  of  Mr.  Fronde's  work  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  suppression  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, we  need  not  trace  the  history 
of  the  early  Reformation  statutes,  or  of 
their  victims,  "  whose  high  forms,  seen  in 
the  sunset  of  the  old  faith,  seem  to  stand 
on  the  horizon  tinged  with  the  light  of 
its  dying  glory." 


From  Fraaer^B  Magaalne. 


ABDALLAH       AND       SAIDA. 


A  TALE   OF  MESOPOTAMIA. 


The  glory  of  Bagdad  has  departed. 
The  city  where  a  Cahph  once  displayed  a 
gorgeous  splendor  and  magnificence  that 
astonished  an  embassador  from  Stamboul, 
and  where  Haroun-al-Rasohid  used  to 
play  his  pranks  of  love  and  merriment  at- 
tended by  Jaafer  the  vizier  and  Mesroor 
the  executioner,  amid  gilded  halls  and 
luxurious  gardens,  is  now  reduced  to  the 
insignificance  of  a  dirty,  second-rate  Turk- 
ish town.  Basrah,  formerly  her  rival  in 
wealth,  has  shared  her  fall ;  those  quays 
and  magazines  which  of  old  teemed  "  with 
the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind,"  are  now 
silent  and  unfirequented ;  a  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand  souls  has  been  re- 
duced to  six  thousand  ;  marshes  and  stag- 
nant pools  have  replaced  her  fragrant 
orange-groves  and  her  rose-beds,  famous 
as  those  of  Shiraz.    Such  have  been  the 


consecjuences  of  plague,  cholera,  and, 
deadliest  pest  of  all,  Turkish  rule.  Nor 
has  the  country  fared  better  than  the 
towns.  All  this  region,  like  Holland,  de- 
pends for  its  prosperity  on  its  dykes  and 
embankments ;  the  remains  of  such  works, 
constructed  by  ancient  princes,  are  still 
of  an  extent  and  magnitude  to  arrest  the 
traveler's  eye  and  claim  his  admiration ; 
but,  having  been  long  neglected,  they' 
have  fallen  into  ruin,  and  now  the  great- 
er part  of  the  south-eastern  district  of 
Mesopotamia  is  a  huge  lake,  interspersed 
with  jungles  of  reed,  the  habitation  of 
frogs,  wild-fowl,  and  amphibious  Arabs. 
The  great  tribe  inhabiting  the  northern 
side  of  this  peninsula,  washed  by  the 
Tigris,  is  the  "  Abou  Mohammed  ;  "  the 
tribe  exercising  dominion  over  the  south- 
ern or  Euphrates  side,  is  the  Montefik« 
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Both  nominally  acknowledge  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Porte;  but  they  levy 
black-mail,  which  they  modestly  term 
"duties,"  on  all  boats  passing  through 
their  waters,  and  woe  bo  to  the  luckless 
wight  who  endeavors  to  claim  exemption 
from  payment  by  exhibiting  a  firman 
from  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad !  Circumstan- 
ces have  lately  led  me  to  pass  through 
this  region  in  a  native  boat.  I  found  my- 
self one  day  in  the  Ilyeh,  a  large  water- 
course connecting  the  waters  of  the  Tigris 
with  tliose  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  black 
tents  of  the  Montefik  were  numerous  in 
the  neighborhood,  though  not  visible 
from  the  river,  owing  to  the  dense  jungle 
that  lined  the  bank.  While  our  men 
were  cutting  some  wood  to  cook  their 
breakfast,  one  or  two  Arabs  came  down, 
and  I  overheard  them  saying,  that  during 
the  night  a  lion  had  carried  off  and  de- 
voured one  of  their  cows,  not  far  from  our 
boat ;  some  of  our  crew  had  heard  the 
lordly  brute  roaring  over  his  prey,  but  I 
had  slept  too  soundly  to  be  thereby 
awakened.  This  incident  led  me  to  talk 
with  the  Arabs  about  lions,  of  which  there 
seem  to  be  a  considerable  number  in  those 
jungles  ;  and  one  of  them  told  me  the  fol- 
lowing story,  which  he  stated  to  be 
founded  on  facts  well  known  to  persons 
still  living : 

"  Some  years  ago,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Basrah,  having  contracted  his  daugh- 
ter, Saida,  in  marriage  with  the  son  of  a 
brother  merchant  in  Bagdad,  sent  her  up, 
with  several  female  attendants,  in  one 
of  his  merchandise-boats,  in  order  that 
the  contract  might  be  fulfilled.  One 
night,  while  the  boat  was  moored  to 
the  bank  of  the  Ilyeh,  it  was  attacked 
b  V  a  large  party  of  the  Montefik,  who,  hav- 
ing easily  mastered  and  bound  the  crew, 
proceeded  deliberately  to  appropriate 
and  c^rry  off  the  bales,  which  promised 
an  amount  of  booty  exceeding  their  ut- 
most expectations.  In  the  party  was  a 
young  Arab  named  Abdallah,  famed  for 
his  daring  courage,  who,  having  made 
his  way  suddenly  into  the  cabin,  found 
himself  in  presence  of  the  females  there  as- 
sembled. Saida,  in  her  fright  and  confu- 
sion, had  dropped  the  vail  from  her  head ; 
and  he  was  so  struck  by  her  exceeding 
beauty,  that  he  caught  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  off  to  his  reed-hut, 
unnoticed  by  his  companions,  who  were 
too  busily  engaged  in  their  work  of 
plunder   to   pay   any   attention   to   his 


movements.  The  booty  obtained  by  the 
plunderers  proved  to  be  of  such  great 
value,  that  Abdallah,  who  was  equally 
feared  and  liked  by  his  comrades,  and 
who  claimed  no  share  of  the  spoil  except- 
ing a  box  containing  Saida's  clothes,  was 
permitted  to  retain  his  prize  unquestioned 
and  unopposed. 

"  The  city  maiden  had  already  passed 
several  days  under  the  roof  of  her  wild 
captor,  who  treated  her  with  as  much 
reverence  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen,  and 
ho  her  subject.  Her  every  wish  was  a 
law — ^her  slighest  word  a  command ;  but 
she  was  a  prisoner  on  parole — for  when 
he  went  out  to  provide  for  her  the  fattest 
lamb,  the  tenderest  partridge,  and  the 
daintiest  antelope,  he  made  her  promise 
not  to  leave  the  hut,  and  to  draw  the 
bolt  of  the  rough  door  that  he  had  con- 
structed for  her  protection.  Thus  did  he 
hunt  foi'  her,  cook  for  her,  and  watoh 
over  her,  as  a  miser  over  his  treaure ;  at 
night,  he  lay  on  the  roof  of  the  hut,  with 
sword  and  spear  by  his  side,  to  guard  her 
from  all  harm.  In  truth,  the  love  of  her 
had  struck  deep  into  his  heart ;  his  liver 
was  consumed  by  its  devouring  fire,  and 
his  soul  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  dust  be- 
neath her  feet. 

"And  how  felt  that  maiden  toward 
Abdallah  ?  Daughter  of  a  wealthy  and 
haughty  merchant,  she  had  never  stirred 
beyond  the  luxurious  precincts  of  her 
father^s  harem ;  she  had  never  dreamt  of 
having  any  will  but  his ;  and  now,  when 
she  saw  the  proud  and  fiery  eye  of 
Abdallah  melted  into  tenderness  when- 
ever it  rested  upon  her — when  she  saw  the 
graceful  and  shiev^'y  limbs  that  daily  tra- 
versed miles  of  desert  and  jungle  in  her 
service,  and  the  muscular  arm  that  trem- 
bled as  he  offered  her  the  choicest  mor- 
sels of  his  chase,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  if  she  sighed  with  emotion  hitherto 
unknown,  and  if  her  little  heart  fluttered 
within  her  like  a  bird  newly  encaged? 
One  evening  they  were  sitting  together 
in  the  hut,  after  having  finished  their  sim- 
ple supper ;  the  door  was  open,  and  she 
was  seated  opposite  to  it,  he  being  at  a 
little  distance,  hstening  to  her  artless  de- 
scription of  her  childish  days  in  Basrah, 
when  a  slight  rustling  was  heard  withont 
the  hut,  immediately  followed  by  a  faint 
cry  from  the  affrighted  maiden :  *  The 
lion — the  lion!'  To  draw  his  sword, 
to  envelop  his  left  arm  in  the  triple  folds  of 
his  blanket,  and  to  throw  himself  between 
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the  door  and  Saida,  was  to  Abdallah  the 
work  of  a  moment.  There,  confronting 
him,  were  the  glaring  eyes  of  the  jungle- 
king.  Could  he  enter  the  hut,  Saida^s 
life  might  be  endangered :  Abdallah  hesi- 
tated not  for  an  instant,  but  rushed  at 
the  lion,  and  plunged  his  sword  into  its 
breast.  Fruitless  were  the  struggles  of 
the  wounded  lion ;  in  vain  did  it  rend  to 
shreds  the  blanket  that  enveloped  Abdal- 
lah's  left  arm,  tearing  away  with  them 
several  pieces  of  the  skin  and  flesh. 
Twice  and  thrice  did  Abdallah's  sword 
pierce  the  vitals  of  his  enemy ;  and  at 
length  a  terrific  expiring  groan  announced 
the  victory  of  the  heroic  Arab. 

"  What  were  the  feelings  of  Saida  that 
night,  as  she  bound  up  the  lacerated 
arm  of  her  deliverer  ?  Was  not  her  heart 
in  her  eyes  and  on  her  tongue,  when  she 
looked  into  his  face  and  prayed  to  Allah  to 
bless  and  reward  him  !  But  no  word  of 
love  was  spoken  between  them.  The 
proverb  says:  'There  is  a  road  from 
neart  to  h^art ; '  their  spirits  may  have 
traveled  on  that  road,  but  their  thoughts 
were  still  unuttered.  Abdallah's  healthy 
and  hardy  frame  soon  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  contest  with  the  lion,  and 
a^ain  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  hut 
after  their  evening  meal.  Saida'stonc  of 
voice  and  manner  had  of  late  unconsciously 
become  more  soft  and  tender,  and  she  was 
much  surprised  at  hearing  him  abruptly 
exclaim,  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  as  he  pre- 

Fared  to  rush  from  the  hut :  'Allah,  Allah  ! 
can  bear  this  no  longer.' 

"  '  What  has  happened,  Abdallah  ?' 
said  Saida,  holding  out  her  tiny  hand 
gently  to  detain  him ;  '  have  I  offended 
you  ?  have  I  done  anything  wrong  ?' 

"  '  No  ;  you  are  an  angel,  a  houri ;  O, 
Saida !  it  is  I  who  am  a  monster.' 

"  '  You,  Abdallah ! '  said  Saida,  in  un- 
feigned astonishment ;  '  you,  who  have 
been  so  kind  and  gentle ;  you,  who  risked 
your  life  with  the  lion  to  defend  mine ; 
you,  whom  I ' 

"  Was  the  word  '  love'  trembling  on 
the  tip  of  her  tongue  ?  Perhaps  it  was  ; 
but  maidenly  reserve  drove  it  back  to 
her  heart,  and  in  its  place  there  came 
out — '  You  whom  I  have  so  much  cause  to 
thank.' 

" '  Saida,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  almost 
rendered  fierce  by  contending  emotions, 
"that  lion  was  a  lamb  compared  to 
what  is  here — here — ^here,'  suiiting  his 
breast  with  violence  as  he  spoke.     '  Bolt 


the  door,  and  Allah  bless  and  protect 
you.'  So  saying,  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  hut. 

"  For  several  hours  did  Abdallah  stride 
up  and  down,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
still  the  tumult  of  passion  within.  He 
had  undertaken  a  task  which  he  felt  to  be 
beyond  his  strength — that  of  dwelling 
alone  with  the  lovely  girl  who  had  gained 
entire  posession  of  his  ardent  and  passion- 
ate heart.  El  is  high  spirit  recoiled  from 
the  thought  of  taking  any  unfair  advan- 
tage of  the  helpless  situation  of  an  unsus* 
pecting  maiden  who  had  not  yet  seen 
fifteen  summers.  Yet  he  thought  she 
loved  him ;  and  when,  just  before  he  left 
the  hut,  her  soft  hand  had  rested  but  for 
a  moment  on  his  arm,  her  touch  had  vi- 
brated like  an  electric  shock  through  his 
frame.  He  felt  the  fierce  temptation  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  Daylight  had 
nearly  dawned  ere  he  had  mastered  his 
stormy  passion  ;  he  threw  himself  on  his 
staw  pallet  on  the  roof  of  the  hut  to 
snatch  an  hour's  repose  before  carrying 
out  the  resolutioa  that  he  had  formed. 
Saida,  too,  had  wept  through  the  night ; 
she  knew  not  the  cause  of  liis  agitation ; 
she  thought  of  him  only  as  her  brave  de- 
fender, her  kind  and  gentle  companion; 
she  saw  that  he  was  unhappy,  and  her 
tears  flowed  fast  and  often  until  she 
heard  him  seek  his  couch  above  her  head, 
when  she  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep.  Ab- 
dallah had  already  gone  out  when  she 
awoke ;  and  the  day  was  far  advanced 
when  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  a 
middle-aged  woman,  of  pleasing,  matron- 
ly appearance,  whom  he  presented  to  her, 
saying :  '  Saida,  this  is  my  mother's  sister ; 
she  is  a  widow,  and  has  no  children ;  she 
will  be  to  you  a  mother  and  a  compan- 
ion." 

"  Saida  received  her  protector's  aunt 
with  a  sweet  smile  of  welcome  and  a  kiss 
on  the  cheek,  that  inclined  the  matron's 
heart  to  her  at  once.  They  soon  became 
intimate,  and  attached  to  each  other ;  and 
Abdallah,  having  voluntarily  made  the 
presence  of  his  aunt  at  once  a  check  upon 
his  own  tumultuous  passion  and  upon  the 
scandal  which  busy  tongues  might  whis- 
per against  Saida,  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  resumed  the  labors  of  the  chase  to 
provide  dainties  for  the  table  of  his  be- 
loved. For  a  short  time  all  went  smooth- 
ly and  pleasantly  in  the  hut ;  but  this  hap- 
piness was  soon  destined  to  interruption. 
One  day  the  chief  sheik  of  the  tribe  sent 
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for  Abdallah,  and,  on  his  obeying  the  sum- 
mons, said  to  him : 

" '  3Iy  son,  the  agent  of  Mansour,  the 
Basrah  merchant,  is  arrived,  and  is  charged 
to  pay  us  the  ransom  of  the  women 
whom  we  took  from  his  boat.  That  of 
the  servants  we  have  already  fixed ;  his 
daughter  is  with  you ;  and  as  you  shared 
not  in  the  spoil,  it  is  for  you  to  name 
and  receive  her  ransom.' 

"'Sell  Saida!'  cried  Abdallah,  while 
the  heaving  of  his  breast  and  the  swel- 
ling veins  of  his  forehead  attested  the 
violence  of  the  storm  that  raged  within. 
'  Never — never !  not  if * 

"  '  Peace,  my  son,'  interrupted  the  old 
sheik.  'Listen  to  the  words  of  one 
who  was  your  father's  friend,  and  cast 
them  not  to  the  winds.  Mansour  the 
merchant  is  rich,  and  has  the  ear  of  the 
Pasha  of  Basrah.  We  are  not  now,  as 
our  forefathers  were,  able  to  laugh  at  the 
beards  of  these  Turks ;  for  our  fathers 
could  plunder  them,  beat  them,  and  vet, 
when  occasion  required,  could  retire  into 
the  desert,  where  no  Turk  dared  to  fol- 
low. We  now  have  fields  of  rice  and 
wheat ;  we  have  pastures  with  thousands 
of  sheep  and  buffalo;  we  have  palm- 
groves  that  bear  many  thousands  loads 
of  dates.  If  we  refuse  to  ransom  this 
maiden  according  to  custom,  all  the 
forces  of  the  Pasha  will  be  sent  against 
us,  and  we  must  abandon  our  fruits  and 
our  crops — perhaps  even  our  flocks  and 
herds  ;  therefore  be  persuaded,  my  son ; 
name  the  ransom  of  this  maiden,  to  which 
you  are  well  entitled — suffer  her  to  depart, 
and  avert  these  misfortunes  from  our 
tribe.' 

"  Fierce  was  the  struggle  in  Abdallah's 
breast,  but  it  was  not  ol  long  duration ; 
pride,  regard  for  his  tribe,  and  habitual 
deference  to  his  aged  chief,  triumphed 
over  his  passion. 

" '  It  snail  be  as  you  desire,'  he  said ; 
'  but  I  will  not  see  this  bargaining  agent ; 
I  will  write  to  the  maiden's  father  mysel£ 
Be  pleased  to  call  your  k&tib.' 

"Agreeably  to  this  summons,  the 
sheik's  secretary  no  sooner  appeared 
than  Abdallah  dictated  the  following  let- 
ter: 

"'Abdallah  ebn  Jaffer,  ebn  Obeid,  re- 
stores to  Hadiee  Mansour,  merchant  of 
Basrah,  a  pearl  without  stsdn  and  without 
price,  which  all  the  gold  in  his  coffers,  if 
seven  times  told,  were  insufficient  to  ran- 
som.' 


"  Having  affixed  his  silver  seal  to  thii 
letter,  Abdallah  saluted  his  chie^  and  re- 
turned with  a  heavy  heart  to  the  hat. 
We  will  pass  briefly  over  the  few  davs 
that  elapsed  ere  the  preparations  for  the 
return  of  Saida,  accompanied  by  her  fe- 
male attendants,  were  completed.  Hie 
morning  arrived,  and  Abdallah,  feeling 
that  the  adieu  would  unman  him,  rushed 
into  the  jungle  and  disappeared,  having 
left  his  aunt  to  give  his  farewell  messages 
to  Saida.  The  Basrah  maiden's  heart  had 
whispered  to  her  its  secret,  now  that  she 
was  about  to  leave  her  protector's  hnU 
She  could  not  pronounce  his  name,  bat 
she  wept  in  silence,  with  her  face  pressed 
against  the  matron's  shoulder. 

" '  Give  him  this,'  she  said,  as,  with  a 
broken  voice,  she  detached  a  gold  chain 
from  her  neck ;  '  let  him  wear  it,  and  be- 
lieve that  my  prayers  to  Allah  are  for  him, 
and ' 

"  Sobs  choked  the  poor  girl's  utterance, 
as  the  matron  gently  placed  her  on  die 
mule  sent  to  bear  her  to  the  boat  whioh 
was  to  convey  her  to  Basrah. 

"Weeks  and  months  have  passed ;  Saida 
had  recounted  to  her  parents  the  story  of 
the  lion,  and  the  gentleness,  the  courage, 
the  devotion  of  her  protector,  whose  prond 
and  generous  letter  had  moved  the  neart 
of  her  father ;  for,  to  do  him  justice,  al- 
though a  stern,  imperious  man,  and  ardent 
in  pursuit  of  gain,  he  was  not  of  a  mean 
or  niggard  spirit,  and  loved  his  daughter 
even  better  than  his  money ;  but  he  had 
not  penetrated  the  secret  of  her  heart, 
though  it  had  not  escaped  the  quicker  fe- 
minine perception  of  her  mother.  His 
word  had  been  given  to  his  friend  in  Bag- 
dad, and,  in  fulfillment  of  his  engagement, 
Saida  was  ere  long  sent  up  thither,  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  himself  proposing 
to  follow  as  soon  as  certain  affairs  which 
demanded  his  presence  at  Basrah  shoald 
be  terminated. 

"Saida's  voyage  to  Bagdad  was  per- 
formed  without  mterruption  or  accident ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  deep  sadness  which  had 
lately  crept  over  her  spirits,  she  was  soon 
called  upon  to  receive  the  visits  of  her 
affianced  lover.  He  came  attended  by  his 
father ;  and  she  sate  by  her  mother's  side, 
her  face  completely  concealed  by  the  lomt 
Yul,  through  the  upper  gauze  of  whicn 
she  was  able  to  sec  the  features  of  her  in- 
tended. A  shudder  passed  through  her 
frame  as  she  saw  their  mean  and  smister 
expression,  and  his  form  emaciated  by 
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e&rly  debauchery  and  disease.  His  father 
soon  took  hb  leave,  and  the  son  remained, 
aiming  dull  and  insipid  compliments  at 
Saida  through  her  mother.  The  latter 
happened  to  go  for  a  moment  into  the  ad- 
joining room  to  bring  her  handkerchief, 
and  during  her  absence  a  large  rat,  which 
had  missed  its  footing  while  crossing  a 
rafter  of  the  ceiling,  fell  to  the  ground  be- 
tween Saida  and  her  admirer.  The  latter, 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  jumped  up  and 
ran  out  of  the  room.  Saida  laughed  aloud, 
and  her  laugh  astonished  her  mother, 
who  had  not  seen  a  smile  on  her  face  for 
weeks ;  for  it  was  a  laugh  strangely  com- 
pounded of  mirth,  and  scorn,  and  anguish. 

"  *  What  ai-e  you  laughing  at,  my  child  ? ' 
inquired  her  mother. 

" '  Because,'  she  replied,  '  you  have 
taken  me  from  a  man  who  risked  his  own 
life  to  save  mine  from  a  lion,  and  you  give 
me  to  that  thing  who  runs  away  from  a  rat !' 

"  It  was  not  long  ere  the  merchant  ar- 
rived at  Bagdad,  and  learned  how  matters 
stood.  Saida  looked  upon  her  intended 
with  undisguised  abhorrence ;  neither  did 
he  stand  much  higher  in  the  opinion  of 
her  mother.  Observation  soon  satisfied 
the  merchant  that  his  intended  son-in-law 
was  a  worthless  and  disreputable  scamp  ; 
and  on  his  hinting  at  these  failings  to  tne 
youth's  father,  the  latter  answered  with 
«ach  insolent  violence,  that  the  merchant's 


Eride  took  fire,  and  he  scrupled  not  to 
reak  off  the  engagement.  Having  done 
this,  and  received  Saida's  grateful  thanks 
for  so  doing,  he  assured  her  that  now  he 
would  find  for  her  the  best  and  worthiest 
husband  in  Bagdad.  But  the  smile  came 
not  back  to  her  lip,  nor  the  rose  to  her 
cheek ;  and  the  grieved  father  saw  his  once 
blooming  child  daily  wasting  before  his 
eyes  from  some  unknown  and  unexplained 
disease.  One  day,  when  talking  on  this 
subject  with  his  wife,  she  found  courage 
to  say  to  him: 

"  '  O  my  husband,  be  not  angry ;  but 
know  you  not  that  Saida  is  dying  of  love 
for  Abdallah,  who  saved  her  fife  from  the 
lion  ?  If  you  refuse  your  consent,  or  give 
her  to  another,  she  wiD  soon  be  in  her 
grave.' 

"  For  some  time  the  merchant's  pride 
rebelled  against  this  strange  and  unusual 
allian<}|e ;  but  at  length  his  parental  fond- 
ness gained  the  day,  and  adopting  the 
Moslem  consolation  that  it  was  hlsmet 
(destiny)  and  the  will  of  Allah,  he  gave 
his  consent.  The  -arrangements  for  the 
marriage  were  soon  completed  ;  the  roses 
speedily  returned  to  Saida's  blooming 
cheek  and  lip :  and  never  was  seen  such  a 
feast  among  the  Montefik  as  on  the  day 
when  the  I*earl  of  Basrah  became  the 
bride  of  Abdallah,  the  lion-slayer  of  the 
Hyeh." 


—  ^> 


From  the  EcleoUe  R«Tiew. 


LOUIS   NAPOLEON,    EMPEROR   OF   THE   FRENCH.' 


Very  different  from  the  "Life  of  Louis 
Napoleon  by  a  British  Officer"  is  this 
biography  of  the  Second  Emperor  of  the 
French,  by  Mr.  St.  John.  In  the  one  in- 
stance, we  have  a  rhapsody  of  adulation,  a 
vague  and  distorted  outline  of  events,  de- 
scribed in  a  shuffling  and  inartistic  style, 

*  A  Biography.  By  James  Augustus  SL  John. 
London :  Chapman  &  HalL     1857. 
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an  attempted  narrative  in  which  error 
and  ignorance  compete  for  the  mastery. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  biography  of  Mr. 
St.  John  is  well-studied,  well  digested, 
full  of  anecdote  and  information,  and 
written  in  his  most  pleasing  manner.  It 
has  also  the  great  merit  of  being  calm, 
impartial,  and  severe,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  well-known  Miltonic  cast 
of  thought.  Those  who  have  read  Mr. 
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St.  John's  various  philosophical  works, 
and  arc  acquainted  with  the  inflexible 
manner  in  which  he  has  always  inveighed 
against  despotisms,  whether  oligarchical 
or  autocratical,  may  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  find  how  little  the  warmth  of  his  feel- 
ings has  in  this  case  biassed  the  decisions 
of  his  judgment.  lie  has  endeavored  to 
anticipate  the  verdict  of  posterity,  and,  as 
we  believe,  the  success  oi  the  attempt  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  work.  The 
book  is  impartial ;  it  is  also  deeply  inter- 
esting throughout.  It  is  true  the  subject 
of  the  biography  makes  no  conspicuous 
appearance  on  the  scene  at  first.  Hut 
then  the  interval  is  rendered  luminous  by 
the  introduction  of  the  beautiful  and 
charming  Hortense  Fanny  Beauharnais, 
whose  affection,  whose  tenderness,  whose 
suffering,  whoso  heroism  as  a  mother — 
traits  graphically  described  by  Mr.  St. 
John— almost  make  us  overlook  her  cha- 
racter as  a  daughter  and  a  wife.  Tlfcn,  as 
accessories,  we  have  the  exciting  events 
which  fore-shadowed  the  overthrow  of  a 
dynasty — the  impression  of  disaster,  the 
whispers  of  defeat,  the  alarm  of  a  siege, 
the  terrors  of  flight,  and  all  the  bewilder- 
ing accompaniments  of  the  loss  of  empire. 
The  subsequent  calm  introduces  us  to  the 
education  of  the  young  pnnce,  Louis  Na- 
poleon, to  the  signs  of  nis  character,  the 
studies  of  his  youth,  his  dreams  of  ambi- 
tion, his  faith  in  destiny,  and  the  Italian 
episode  full  of  peril,  death,  and  ruin ; 
whilst  the  conspiracy  of  Strasbourg,  the 
exile  in  America,  the  Boulogne  attempt, 
the  imprisonment  at  Ham,  the  escape  into 
England — all  grand  epochs  in  the  life  of 
this  hitherto  throneless  adventurer — leads 
us  up  to  the  events  which  were  once  more 
to  place  a  diadem  on  the  head  of  a  Bona- 
parte. It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell 
upon  those  events.  They  are  discussed 
with  the  dispassionate  candor  of  a  histo- 
rian by  Mr.  St.  John.  We  regret  to  see, 
however,  that  the  public  at  large,  by  a 


false  process  of  lo^ic,  is  apt  to  extenuate 
the  guiltiness  of  tnose  dark  deeds  whidi 
deepened  the  gloom  of  the  December  of 
1851.    It  is  too  frequently  aflirmed  as  an 
cxQuse,  that  the  Assembly  and  Lonis  Na- 
poleon had  assumed  such  an  aDtagonistio 
attitude  that  one  or  the  other  mast  yield, 
and  that  to  yield  was  to  fall ;  that,  there- 
fore, in  self-defense,  Louis  Napoleon  was 
justified  in  taking  the  step  he  did.    As 
well  might  the  highwayman  plead  he  had 
a  right  to  assassinate  a  resbting  victim. 
The  Assembly  had  committed  no  act  of 
violence  against  the  Constitution ;  and  if 
it  had,  the  nation,  and  not  Napoleon,  were 
the  judges.    Louis  Napoleon,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  moment  he  had  taken  the 
oaths  to  observe  the  laws,  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  and  protect  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  never  ceased  secret- 
ly to  plot  agamst  that  Constitution,  and 
openly  to  violate  his  oath.    He  stood,  ft 
culprit,  at  the  bar  of  France.    There  are 
occasions  when  the  accuser  most  also  be 
the  judge.    It  is  when  a  nation  rises  to 
defend  itself  against  the  machinations  of  ft 
treacherous  subject.     In  such  a  position 
was  France  placed  at  this  crisis.    The 
offender,  however,  acting  with  the  greater 
promptitude  and    energy,   succeeded  in 
crushmg  'the  Republic.    He  has  reached 
the  cold  and  solitary  pinnacle  of  power — 
the  object  of  his  ambition.    But  from  that 
frozen  eminence  he  can  not  but  look  down 
and  behold  the  mass  of  seething  misery  ho 
has  created.    He  must  behold  it  in  the 
dreary  wanderings  of  those  exiles  whom 
he  has  outcast,  in  the  wasting  forms  of 
those  wretched  convicts  whose  home  is  in 
the  torrid  fever-fens  of  Cayenne,  and  in 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  people  the 
political  prisons  and  dungeons  of  la  beUe 
France,    As  the  future  shall  unvail  the 
deeds  of  the  present,  we  fear  the  charges 
against  despotism  in  France  will  be  found 
to  be  still  more  numerous  than  we  con- 
temporaries would  wish  to  imagine. 
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Thebb  are  very  few  people  who  know 
any  thing  about  the  sea.    Myriads  there 
are  who  sail  on  it,  row  on  it,  or  walk  by 
by  it,  bathe  in  it,  fish  in  it,  rave  about  it, 
and  write  about  it,  but  scarce  one  of  these 
who  has  any  acquaintance  with  it.    Sailors 
least  of  all.     I  never  knew  a  sailor  who 
had  any  real  knowledge  of  the  sea.     What 
it  may  do  to  him  and  his  ship,  how  he  may 
circumvent  and  be  even  with  it,  by  what 
judicious  manipulation  of  cloth  and  cord- 
age he  may  utilize  its  power  or  disappoint 
its  voracity— on  such  points  he  is  knowing 
enough ;  but  of  the  sea  as  that  which  in  this 
strange  and  awful  life-theater  of  ours  is  the 
most  astonishing  result  of  creative  power 
and  love — of  the  sea    in  that  "infinite 
variety"  of  attribute  which  "  time  can  not 
wither  nor  custom  stale"— of  the  sea  in 
its  terror,  its  wonder,  its  sublimity,  its 
majesty,  its  fury,  and  its  pride — of  the  sea 
in  its  peace,  its  calm,  its  gentleness,  its 
purity,  its  fascination,  and  its  delight — ^he, 
who  of  all  others  ought  to  know  most, 
knows  (I  speak  generally)  absolutely  no- 
thing. "  Oh !  the  sea  is  so  delightful,"  says 
voung  Crinolina;  and  in  her  innocent 
little  heart  she  thinks — of  what  ?     Of  the 
new  hat  with  its  "  charmiijg"  broad  brim 
that  will  throw  into  such  soft  becoming 
shade  the  delicate  young  face,  of  the  fun 
it  will  be  to  walk  on  the  beach  without 
seeming  to  know  that  she  is  seen  by  those 
terribly  bored  and  biases  oflicers  peering 
all  day  out  of  the  window  of  the  *'  Sub- 
scription Rooms ;"  of  the  ride  along  the 
sand  under  the  cliflfe  with  cousin  Frank, 
whose  chestnut  moustache  and  cut-throat 
collar  have  figured  (fortunate  appendasres) 
in  many  an  innocent  young  dream.     Per- 
haps, too,  the  little  darling,  if  she  is  of 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a  *' romantic"  turn, 
thinks  pleasantly  of  the  fresh  sea-breezes, 
and  the  grand  overhanging  clifiTs,  and  the 
dark  expanse  of  blue  water,  diversified 
here  and  there  by  the  fitful  gleam  of  a 
sea-gull  or  a  sail ;  or,  if  she  is  a  sketcher, 
she  thinks  of  the  long  washes  of  green, 
blue,  and  purple,  which  she  will  mflict 


upon  the  "block,"  and  go  home  in  the 
happy  delusion  that  she  has  made  a  faith- 
ful likeness  of  the  sea.  But  as  to  the  sea 
itself,  she  is  no  more  intimate  with  it  than 
she  is  with  a  man  whom  she  knows  merely 
because  she  has  danced  with  him  once. 
She  sees  it  every  day,  and  she  thinks  she 
admires  and  likes  it :  but  does  she  feel  or 
understand  it  ?  Has  she,  so  to  speak,  any 
sympathy  with  the  sea  ?  Not  at  all.  It 
is  ten  to  one  that  she  does  not  even  note 
the  changes  which  it  undergoes  from  hour 
to  hour.  Exulting  in  the  fi-esh  rosy  light 
of  morning,  or  heaving  in  the  hot^mist  of 
the  languorous  noon,  or  brooding  in  the 
calm  celestial  light  of  evening,  its  language 
is  much  the  same  to  her.  If  there  is  a 
storm,  she  is  a  good  deal  fnghtened,  and 
perhaps  a  little  pleased,  when  in  the  furi- 
ous onset  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 
their  sharp,  dark  edges  break  into  cata- 
racts of  fiercely-boiling  foam.  But  on  the 
whole,  she  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  the  sea  looks  so  wild  and  dreary  to-day," 
and  that  she  hopes  it  will  be  all  quiet 
again  to-morrow. 

Has  any  thing  good  been  wntten  about 
the  sea?  Not  much,  considering  its 
poetic  value.  Of  course,  when  a  man  is  a 
great  poet  he  can  not  altogether  avoid 
thinking  occasionally  of  the  sea ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, from  the  harps  of  the  immortals 
in  all  ages  have  sounded  here  and  there 
the  most  precious  melodies  in  its  praise. 
Homer  never  speaks  of  it  but  with  "  ten- 
der dread,"  and  both  he  and  all  the  other 
poets  of  old  Greece,  though  they  dealt 
less  in  the  picturesque  than  is  the  fashion 
now-a-days,  understood  far  better  than 
our  modern  bards  the  comparative  poetic 
interest  of  the  sea.  Every  Homeric 
epithet  for  the  sea  goes  to  the  heart,  and 
recalls  to  the  genuine  lover  of  it,  with  an 
almost  painful  fidelity,  some  of  his  idol's 
numberless  delights.  Think  of  all  the 
convulsive  attempts  of  our  modem  poets 
and  poetasters  to  express  the  same  or  a 
kindred  idea — think  even  of  Byron's  "  o'er 
the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea,"  and 
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"the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows,"  actual  poetic  truth,  which  your  soul  has 

:uid  say  whether  any  of  them  can  equal  so  often  yearned  for  when  you  have  tried 

this.    We  can  not  express  it  in  English,  to  recall  your  impressions  of  a  surf-beaten 

for  that  glorious  Greek  definite  article  has  shore ;  and  if  you  v,^\  repeat  the  whole 

here  a  force  triumphant,  and  all  its  own  ;  line  over  to  yourself  till  you  are  quite  & 

and  the  color,  yXavKo;-,  not   green,  not  miliar  with  it,  you  will  see  and  hear,  as  if 

blue,  but  that  indescribable  one  seen  only  you  were  on  the  wave-worn  rock  itself,  the 

on  the  sea,  and  expressible  only  by  this  long  impetuous  roll  of  the  threatening 

one  Greek  word,  and  the  wonderful  skill  surges,  as  their  fierce  battalions  break  np- 

with  which  dactyl  and  spondee  are  handled  on  its  sidamantine  base ;   and  then,  leaping 

so  as  to  express  the  tremulous  volitant  wildly  in    the  air  with    impotent  fiiry 

motion  of  a  breeze  upon  the  wave — these  and  vast  expenditure  of  useless  foam,  mEL 

things  are  inimitable  in  our  less  perfect  back  at  last  upon  their  advancing  comrades 

language.  with  a  long-drawn  melancholy  wail.  And 

It  seems  strange  that  the  Latin  poets  here  I  am  reminded  of  a  simile  taken  from 

should  have  done  so  little  for  the  sea ;  but  a  mock-heroic  or  burlesque  poem  published 

the  truth  is,  admire  them  as  we  may,  they  in  our  day,  of  which  I  forget  even  the  title, 

were  "  made  up"  poets ;  and  that  Virgil,  and  of  which  my  impression  is  that  it  has 

Horace,  Ovid,  and  the  rest,  are  to  the  little  to  recommend  it  except  the  lines  in 

(^rcek   bards  as  old   gentlemen,  wigged  question,  which,  however,  are  exquisitelj 

rouged,  and  tightened,  are  to  young  ones,  beautiful : 
Horace  was  a  great  poet,  but  his  muse  "  xYs  in  obeisance  lowly 

was  curbed   by  the  stiff  collar  of  refined       To  Ocean's  argent  Queen,  in  some  calm  bay, 
society,  and  jammed  in  the  strait-waiscoat       Bv  moonlight  ebbs  the  uncomplaining  tide, 
of  imperial  flunkeyism,  so  that  in  the  re-       0  er  sheeny  sands  serenely  drawn  away." 
gion  of  the  picturesque,  which  by  nature         ^ 

was  her  own,  she  was  very  ill  at  ease ;  and       ^  es ;   a  small  sand-paved  bay  by  moon- 

Virgil,  with  all  his  opportunities  of  sub-  l^g^*   (say  m    Guernsey  or  Jersey,  pre- 

ject,  could  not  for  the  same  reason  make  emment  for  their  delicious  bays)  is  in 

any  thing  of  the  sea.  itiself  enough,  though  seen  but  once,  to 

Shakspcare,  Milton— we  were  going  to  "lake  life  a  blessing.     Silence,  seclusion, 

name  many  others,  but  none  ought  to  be  mystery,  calm ;  the  pale  radiance  of  the 

named  in  the  same  breath  with  these  two,  moon— the  ebb  of  tides  "  serenely  drawn 

if,  indeed,  any  other  in  the  same  breath  away"— not  sound,  but  it.s  beatified  spirit ; 

with  the  first— how  Shakspeare  felt  the  ^^^  Jig^^^i   ^^^  its  sanctified  soul ;   deep, 

sea  any  one  who  reads  The  Tempest  may  peaceful  sadness,   ineffable  love,  "divine 

know ;  and  every  now  and  then  through-  despair,"  and  stronger,  perhaps,  than  all, 

out  his  plavs  he  speaks  of  it  as  only  he,  and  ^^e  memory  of  the   past ;  for,  somehow 

perhaps  ^Eschylus  could  have  spoken  :  or  other,  explain  it  as  we  will,  there  is  an 

unfailing  link  between  memory  and  the 

'\     "The  multitudinous  sea  incamadmo"  ™^*^°-      ^^^^^<^^    loved  the   sea  only  as 

a  great  poet  can  love  it,  though  his  ao- 

r  j,x  .3    4.     ri.'    r  J  quaintance  with  it  was  any  thin  fir  but  fami- 

is  icwae  of  the  grandest  of  his  hues ;  and  ,*  i  .,        u-     t     -j    v.    -      ix  j "1 

xa  iVHc  %/x         ^  ,  I         and  though  m  Xvctocw  he  msulted  It 

tUere«  one  which  we  hkeet.U  bettor     It  ^     '  „;      j    ^  „  ,,:a^,7  floor"-a  cham- 

,*.n  tb»t  noble  specimen  of  martial  oratory  ^l.^^^^  metaphor.     Lt  from  the  time 

which  «ight  make  a  coward  brave  ^d  a  ^,,^^„  hi^  bright  chestnut  hair  curled  about 

quaker  rush  into  the  battle — ^the  address  ,. ^4.K^r^««^    <^.    u     j        ^    j 

of  Henrr  V.  to  liis  soldiers  before  Har-  ^'^  ,?""^^^^    ^^k  ^   forehead  ^  and  deep 

oi  «ieury    T .  tw  mo  ov/     v,  o  ^/c  v  «  xj^i  poctic  cycs,  and  he  wrote  m  his  ode  **0n 

^^^^^'  the  Nativity,"  how— 

i         "  Let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it,  (the  eye)  ..  ™,       .   , ...  , ^^ ,        .  . 

V     4    r  Ir  11.  -^  A^*\.  fi,«  ««n^  •L.i,  "The  winds  with  wonder  wist, 

.  .^.^aS  L  «1^J\S'U«nd^'b«e,  Smoothly  the  -*«"  kissed." 

While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  chann- 
"  Wild  and  wasteful " — what  art  of  Turner       dd  wave :" 
or  of  Stanfield — what  richest  rhapsody  of 

Ruskinian  eloquence  could  come  within  to  the  day  of  his  consummate  power 

iive  hundred  miles  of  that  ?    It  is  the  when,  in  the  Paradise  LosU  he  sang,  in 
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lines  of  elaborately  wrought  and  match- 
less melody — 

"  As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Gape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  passed 
Mozambique,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabsean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  Blest :  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and  many 

a  league 
Pleased  with    the  grateful  scent,   old  Ocean 

smiles/* 

Milton  was  a  worshiper  of  the  sea.  To 
our  thinking  he  could  have  done  some- 
thing really  worthy  of  it :  something  which 
would  have  been  to  the  sea  what  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  was  to  the  land,  and  which 
the  mermen  and  mermaidens  "  would  not 
willingly  let  die."  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
one  Ukc  him  who  can  give  you  that  deli- 
cious sensations  which  he  only  has  felt 
who  has  been  at  sea  in  some  latitude  verg- 
ing on  the  Tropics,  when  the  air  at  once 
fresh  and  languorous,  and  laden  with  the 
subtle  odors  of  some  spice-island  fifty  miles 
away — ivOa  uaKopojv  vaaovg'  QKedvi6€(r 
dvpai  nepiTrveoiai, — plays  round  his  tem- 
ples as  he  leans  against  the  bulwarks, 
ffazing  over  that  wide  expanse  of  silvery 
blue  water,  that  wears  an  aspect  of  calm 
delight,  and  only  here  and  there  testifies 
by  an  ebullition  of  freshening  foam  the 
exuberance  of  its  joy.  In  that  long  ab- 
stracted gaze,  if  the  man  has  a  gram  of 
feeling  or  imagination,  what  thoughts  un- 
utterable of  divine  power  and  love — of 
rest  and  peace  somewhere — of  the  glory 
and  wonder,  but,  above  all,  of  the  mystery 
of  creation — of  death,  of  life,  of  human  ig- 
norance and  helplessness — of  things  far 
other  and  deeper  than  these,  and  which 
in  truth,  there  are  no  words  to  express — 
will  chase  each  other  through  his  charmed 
but  bewildered  brain :  and  all  this  strange 
composite  sensation,  if  once  it  has  been 
felt,  a  fejv  Miltonic  touches  shall  have 
power  to  recall. 

Byron  has  been  said  by  some  to  be  the 
only  poet  who  has  written  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  sea ;  a  statement  quite  sad- 
dening in  its  unveracity.  When  Byron- 
ism  was  at  its  height,  when  shirt-collars 
were  turned  down,  and  you  could  not  be 
interesting  unless  you  were  miserable  and 
vicious,  it  might  pass,  as  did  much  ottM 
counterfeit  coin  ;  now  few^  we  shouM 
think,  would  accept  it.  The  four  or  five 
Btanzas,  beginning :  "  Roll  on  thou  deep 
and  dark-blue  ocean,  roll,"  contain  some 


noble  versification,  (how  should  it  be  other- 
wise with  such  an  ear  as  Byron's  ?)  but 
the  thoughts,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  not  of  the  highest  order. 

"  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow," 

is  a  bold  and  masterly  use  of  a  suggestion 
in  a  sonnet  of  Shakspeare  : 

**  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  antique  fiice," 

and  is  altogether  fine.  But  the  idea  of 
the  power  of  man  "  stopping  with  the 
shore" — one  in  itself  rather  questionable 
in  point  of  poetic  truth — is  overstrained  ; 
and  that  of  the  eternity  of  the  sea  as  com- 
pared with  the  perishableness  of  empires, 
is  fiir  from  a  good  one,  (for  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  land,)  and  is  worked  out 
into  absolute  nonsense.  The  truth  is, 
that  Byron,  born  a  poet  and  a  gentleman, 
lived,  according  to  his  own  account,  as 
Thackeray  has  well  said,  the  life  of  a  snob, 
and  thus,  through  all  his  poems,  immor- 
tal though  they  be,  there  runs  a  vein  of 
more  or  less  snobbishness ;  and  thus,  when 
he  came  to  speak  of  the  sea,  which  of  all 
created  things  seems  the  most  intolerant  of 
snobbism,  he  was  apt  to  flounder  and  to 
fail. 

Scott — with  his  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
his  fine  ear,  and  his  genial  but  supei'ficial 
nature,  could  write  very  prettily  of  the 
sea.  A  fresh,  life-like,  and  soul-stirring 
picture  is  that  voyage  of  the  Nuns  of 
Whitby,  when 

"  It  curled  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze, 
But  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas. 

It  fireshly  blew,  and  strong. 
Upon  the  waves  she  stooped  her  side, 
And  bounded  o^er  the  swelling  tide 

As  she  were  dancing  home ; 
The  merry  seamen  laughed,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam.^' 

But  it  was  little  more  than  the  face  of  the 
sea,  and  not  its  deep  passionate  heart  that 
Scott  could  understand.  Coleridge?  Yes; 
in  the  author  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  " 
there  was  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  sea, 
as  any  one  will  confess  who  has  lain  for 
three  days  and  nights  (for  it  is  too  hot  to 
sleep  below)  on  tne  deck  of  a  vessel  be- 
calmed on  the  Line,  when  the  sea  is  like 
solid  glass,  and  though  you  feel  a  lazy  mo- 
tion in  the  vessel,  lookmg  over  the  side 
you  can  detect  none  in  the  water,  down 
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into  whose  vitreous  depths  for  many  a  fa- 
thom you  can  see,  ana  watch  there  the 
sportive  wrigglings  of  small  particles  of 
nsh  that  look  like  serpents  without  heads, 
and  wonder  how  it  is  possible  that  waves 
can  ever  again  appear  on  that  floor  of 
transparent  stone,  varied  here  and  there 
by  the  tortuous  courses  of  currents  steal- 
ing far  away  with  a  strange  mysterious  in- 
terest in  their  wanderings,  till  they  are 
lost  in  the  hot  mist  that  confounds  at  no 
great  distance  sea  and  sky. 

"  Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  sense  nor  motion, 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

Then,  in  another  kind,  how  wonderfully 
fine  is  this : 

**  The  fresh  wind  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 
The  furrow  followed  free ; 
We  were  the  Jirst  that  ever  bur$t 
Into  that  silent  sea,^^ 

After  reading  that  you  hold  your  breath, 
and  ponder  on  it  with  astonishment  and 
delight. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  Barry  Cornwall. 
Of  tliis  gentleman,  I  was  for  a  time  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  song  of  "The  Sea" 
was  too  melo-dramatic  to  be  really  lauda- 
ble. But  there  are  one  or  two  redeeming 
touches  which  lift  it  well  out  of  that  cate- 
gory: 


**  The  waves  were  white,  and  red  the  mom, 
In  the  noisy  hour  when  I  was  bom. 
The  whale  it  whistled,  the  porpoise  rolled. 
And  the  dolphins  bared  their  backs  of  gold. 
And  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry  wild 
As  welcomed  to  life  the  ocean  child." 

Compare  thb  with : 

"  The  blue  above  and  the  blue  below, 
And  silence  wheresoever  I  go." 

Tes ;  the  sea  is  both  noisy  and  silent,  and 
the  man  who  could  feel  this  was  a  poet 
not  altogether  of  the  "  Black-eyed  Susan" 
order.  There  is  silence  in  every  sound  of 
it,  from  the  lulling  undertone  that  is  just 
enough  on  a  calm  summer  evening  to 
mark  the  union  of  sea  and  land,  to  the 
wild  roar  of  the  fierce  Atlantic,  madden- 
ing in  its  eternal  strife  with  the  iron-heart- 
ed cliffs  of  Western  Ireland,  making  every 
cave  and  inlet,  won  from  them  by  the  I 


toil  of  a^es,  a  seething,  howling  caldron  of 
contending  waves,  which  show  here  and 
there  amidst  the  deluge  of  their  wirf 
glimpses  of  black-blue  water,  and  sending 
up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  giant  rock 
traces  of  its  wrath  and  power  m  flakes  of 
scattered  foam  and  blindmg  mists  of  spray. 
In  this,  too,  there  is  silence,  for  lond  as  is 
the  noise,  there  is  nothing  to  jar  upon  the 
ear — or  rather,  to  the  ear  there  is  stunninff 
sound,  to  the  mind  there  is  profound  and 
solemn  stillness.  This  ma^  be  paradox!* 
cal ;  but  who  feels  that  silence  is  realhr 
broken  by  the  vociferous  chorus  of  biroi 
deep  in  a  thicket  of  June  ?  Who  does 
not  feel,  indeed,  that  the  silence  is  rather 
deepened  by  the  sound  —  that  it  is  not 
sound,  but  melodious  silence,  that  is 
there  ? 

Our  greatest  living  poet,  (to  say  the 
least  of  him,)  Alfred  Tennyson,  has  not  as 
yet  done  much  for  the  sea  ;  but  not  a  few 
gems  which  take  their  luster  from  it  are 
to  be  found  in  his  poems.  Every  one  re- 
members that  masterly  touch,  so  true  to 
the  German  Ocean,  about 

"  Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overiooks 
the  sandy  tracts. 
And  the  hollow  ocean  ridges  roaring  into  a^ 
taracts.*' 

And  in  the  same  poem  signs  of  sympathy 
with  a  tropical  sea  in 

**  Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purph 
spheres  of  sea.^* 

''  In  Memoriam"  has  a  noble  landscape 
in  one  stanza : 

"  Calm  and  deep  peace  in  yon  great  plain, 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers. 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towen^ 
To  mingle  toith  the  hounding  main,^^ 

And  in  the  final  stanza  of  the  same  most 
exquisite  lament : 

"  Calm  on  the  seas  and  silver  sleep, 
And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest. 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 
That  heaves  with  but  the  heaving  deep." 

^Xooking  at  this  stanza  by  itself^  I  shotdd 
Hm  guessed  that  the  sea  which  Tennyson 
here  speaks  of  was  a  winter  or  late  au- 
tumn sea;  for  it  is  then,  as  it  seems  to  mcL 
that  the  splendor,  gladness,  and  beauty  ot 
light  (not  of  color)  upon  the  sea  are  most 
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ooDspicaous.  And  accordingly,  (for  a 
great  poet  is  potentially  a  great  painter, 
too,)  when  we  look  back  to  the  first  stan- 
sa,  we  find  that  it  is  in  that  season  when 
*'  the  chestnut  patters  to  the  ground." 

As  to  painters,  I  really  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  seeing  a  sea-piece  which  I  thought 
thoroughly  good.  Mr.  Ruskin's  abuse  of 
the  Vans  and  Backs  and  all  their  brother 
charlatans  is  only  too  well  merited. 
Claude  could  paint  most  exquisite  pictures 
in  which  the  sea  figured  prominently ;  but 
It  is  in  his  rendering,  not  of  the  sea,  but  of 
the  light  upon  it  that  he  is  so  consummate 
a  master.  If  a  mill-pond  touched  with  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun  were   faithfully 

K'nted,  the  picture  would  be  of  incalcula- 
value  ;  and  so  Claudc^s  pictures  may.be 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  yet  not  be  good  as  "  sea-pieces." 
Turner's  "  Fighting  Temeraire  "  is  a  pic- 
ture .absolutely  perfect  in  its  way;  but 
then  it  is  only  the  shallow,  smooth,  artifi- 
cial sea  of  a  harbor — the  sea  emasculated 
and  civilized  to  suit  the  ways  of  men.  In 
Stanfield^s  "Abandoned,"  exhibited  last 
year,  there  was  fine  feeling  and  much 
power  in  the  roll  of  the  surging  waves, 
tossing  as  easily  as  children  would  a  ball 
from  one  to  another  the  huge,  desolate 
ruin  ;  but  is  there  any  picture  of  Stan- 
field^s,  whether  of  sea  or  land,  which,  with 
all  its  merits,  is  not  deeply  tainted  with 
conventionality,  which  does  not  in  some 
Bort  remind  us  of  the  drawing-master  and 
bis  masterly  tree-touches  at  a  guinea  an 
hour? 

I  said  that  very  few  people  knew  any 
thing  about  the  sea ;  and  in  this  respect  I 
must  at  once  confess  that  I  am  little,  if 
any,  better  than  most  of  my  neighbors ; 
and  if  I  am  asked :  Why,  then,  do  I  write 
about  it  ?  I  answer,  it  is  because  I  know 
enough,  and  wish  to  teach  others  enough, 
to  show  that  there  is  far  more  of  wonder 
and  delight  in  the  sea  than  is  currently 
Bupposed,  and  what  a  sacred  duty  it  is, 
not  only  to  our  Maker,  but  to  ourselves, 
to  learn  more  about  it.  For  myself,  I  feel 
respecting  the  sea  as  a  man  does  about 
some  specially  delightful  person — a  wo- 
man, let  us  say — ^by  whose  side  he  has  sat 
at  one  of  our  much-abused  English  dinner- 
parties (at  which,  stiff  and  solemn  as  they 
are  or  are  said  to  be,  you  may  neveiAjft 
less,  if  you  are  lucky  in  your  neighbor, 
pass  an  hour  or  two  with  considerable  sa- 
tisfiiction) — whose  charms  efface,  of  man- 
ners, and  of  mind,  he  learns  quite  as  much 


as,  but  no  more  than,  the  reserve  of  passing 
acquaintance  will  admit  of  his  attempting 
to  learn,  but  enough  to  send  him  home 
with  a  kind  of  half  unconscious  feeling 
that  there  would  be  both  pleasure  and 
profit  in  making  such  a  cnaracter  the 
study  of  a  life. 

The  strangest,  if  not  the  most  delight- 
ful, sensation  which  one  has  about  the  sea 
is,  I  think,  in  childhood.  What  a  field  for 
wondering  interest  in  the  dawning  intelli- 
gence of  SIX  or  seven  years,  when  it  is  first 
told  "you  will  soon  see  the  sea;"  or, 
"  there  is  the  sea  I"  The  sea — what  is  it, 
who  made  it,  and  how  ?  why  is  it  not 
land  ?  And  in  spite  of  parents,  nursemaids, 
and  governesses,  the  child  feels  that  there 
is  reason  in  what  it  says,  and  that  it  is 
asking  questions  which  it  is  perfectly  na- 
tural to  ask,  but  which  can  not  be  an- 
swered satisfactorily.  In  my  own  case, 
when  this  event  in  my  life  occurred,  we 
were  approaching  Scarborough.  Along 
hot,  dusty,  chalky  roads,  winding  as  it 
seemed  for  ever,  over  breezy,  turf-clad 
downs,  the  lumbering  old  carriage  had 
dragged  its  way ;  and  there  was  in  the 
air  that  strange  sense  of  freshness  and 
freedom,  and  that  delicious  briny  odor 
caused  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea ;  but 
these  sensations  could  scarcely  be  noticed 
or  understood  at  seven  years  old ;  and  the 
feeling,  when  they  said  we  should  soon 
"  see  the  sea,"  was  one  of  far  more  pain 
than  pleasure — that  pain  I  suppose  which 
the  human  race  incurred  when  it  ate  of 
the  "  tree  of  knowledge"  —  the  dawning, 
half-conscious  apprehension  of  the  great 
mystery  of  life.  And  when  between  the 
horizon  and  the  turfy  hill  the  sea  itself  ap- 
peared, I  remember  no  pleasure  in  the 
sight  of  it — ^I  remember  nothing  but  an 
all-pervading  sense  of  novelty  and  won- 
der. 

You  may  say,  perhaps,  it  is  all  very 
well  to  tell  us  we  ought  to  study  the  sea^ 
but  who  can  do  it  ?  how  many  can  afford 
the  time  and  the  money  for  a  sea-voyage? 
Well,  but  you  may  study  the  sea  for  half 
your  life,  and  yet  have  much  more  to 
learn  about  it,  without  taking  any  sea- 
voyage  at  all.  To  have  made  a  sea-voy- 
age of  any  length  is  indeed  a  magnificent 
recollection.  Even  the  feeling  when  the 
last  faint  outline  of  the  cliffs  that  have 
long  ago  lost  their  whiteness  has  melted 
into  the  distant  sky,  and  for  the  first  time 
you  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
circular  desert  of  water  with  its  great 
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dome  of  sky,  is  most  memorable  in  its 
strange  novelty ;  and  when  after  only  a 
five  or  six  days'  passage  you  glide  softly 
into  the  delicious  harbor  of  Funehal,  and 
feast  your  senses  on  the  rich  odors  steal- 
ing from  the  shore,  and  the  intense  and 
gorgeous  coloring  of  the  dark  blue  water, 
you  feel  at  least  several  years  older,  both 
for  the  exciting  sensations  which  the  voy- 
age has  given  you,  and  for  the  startling 
contrast  between  the  green  shores  which 
you  have  left,  and  the  paradisiacal  beauty 
of  that  to  which  you  have  come.  And 
then  the  long  weeks  of  that  floating  pri- 
son, whose  barriers  are  stronger  than  a 
wall  of  triple  brass ;  the  strange  conscious- 
ness of  dependence  upon  your  fellow-pas- 
sengers, who  are  all  the  world  to  you 
now ;  the  delight  of  leaning  over  the  bows 
and  watching  their  progress  through  the 
green  waves,  that  come  laughing  and 
dancing  round  them,  and  then  graceftilly 
part  to  make  way  for  them ;  while  here 
and  there  your  eye  falls  upon  a  nautilus 
sailing  calmly  on  the  heaving  bosom  of  a 
wave  that  seems  proud  of  its  delicate  little 
burden,  or  a  host  of  flying  fish  start  sudden- 
ly out  like  a  flight  of  silver  arrows  from  be- 
fore the  ship,  and  as  suddenly  disappear. 
Then  there  are  the  nights  of  danger, 
when  the  vessel  reels  and  staggers  through 
the  storm,  and  you  can  hardly  keep  your 
footing  as,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  offi- 
cere,  you  brave  it  out  on  the  deck  with 
vour  "  plaidie  "  round  you,  exalting,  per- 
haps, in  the  darkness,  the  peril,  (which  we 
will  suppose  not  to  be  great,)  and  the 
fierce  struggle  of  the  ship  with  the  winds 
and  waves,  as  fearlessly  she  plows  her 
way  through  that  terrible  and  trackless 
solitude.  Or,  perhaps,  on  the  sultry  eve- 
ning of  some  more  sultry  day,  you  see  at 
no  great  distance  the  outline  of  what  is 
apparently  a  mountain  just  started  out  of 
the  sea  for  your  special  amusement ;  and 
before  nightfall  vou  are  inclosed  in  a 
blue  bay  of  one  of  those  torrid  African  is- 
lands, (the  Cape  Verds,  suppose,)  whose 
desolate  and  adust  beauty  sets  the  imagi- 
nation all  on  tire,  but  to  yield  to  whose 
cliarms  and  dwell  long  upon  whose  loveli- 
ness is,  to  the  European,  death.  So  you 
leave  in  a  day  or  two  that  beautiful  mis- 
chief and  your  vessel  runs  southward  on 
the  wings  of  the  trade-winds,  whither  I 
will  not  follow  you,  for  I  was  forgetting 
that  what  I  had  to  show  w.i8  that  to  get 
some  knowledge  of  the  sea  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  go  so  far. 


Nor  is  it ;  for  you  have  only  to  take  a 
short  run  by  railroad,  with  perhaps  a  very 
few  miles  by  coach,  and  however  intense 
a  Cockney,  however  steeped  in  the  utili- 
tarian pursuits  of  these  unsentimeatal 
days,  you  may  be  with  the  sea  and  (liter- 
ally, if  you  are  a  bather)  in  its  arras ;  and 
believe  me,  she  is  not  a  mistress  that  will 
disappoint  you,  if  you  come  to  her  with  a 
reverent  mind.  You  have  been  luxuriat- 
ing, we  will  say,  for  months  in  the  sighta, 
and  smells,  and  sounds  of  London;  stunned 
by  the  eternal  brayings  of  the  Bclgravian 
brass-band,  or  the  greasy  grinding  of  the 
Tyburnian  hurdy-gurdy  ;  howled  into  a 
state  of  chronic  bewilderment  by  all  that 
horrible  gradation  of  shrieks  and  eroans 
which  lies  between  the  suicide  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  hare-skins ;  distracted 
and  humiliated  by  the  charlatanism  and 
chicanery  of  your  party  or  your  profee^ 
sion.  At  last  you  find  fresh  air  and  sea- 
breezes  absolutely  necessary,  and  you  de- 
termine on  seeking  them.  You  can  hard- 
ly go  wrong,  but  let  me  recommend  the 
south  coast,  and  especially  the  south 
coast  of  Devon.  when  you  arrive, 
at  the  little  watering-place  which  you 
have  fixed  upon,  go  down  at  once  (and  if 
possible  alone)  to  the  shore  of  the  sea. 
Already  you  feel  a  strange  sensation  of  al- 
tered existence.  Instead  of  the  rumbling 
omnibus,  the  fussy  cab,  and  the  everlast- 
ing jostle,  there  is  a  figure  in  cap  and 
shooting-coat  lounging  about,  or  a  tarnr 
old  fisherman  hobbling  along,  or  a  broad- 
brimmed  beauty  tripping  down  to  the 
beach  with  a  basket  for  those  dear  ane- 
mones. And  now  you  are  on  the  dry, 
clean  "  parade,"  and  your  mind  feels  sud- 
denly let  loose  as  your  eye  rests  once 
more  upon  that  glorious  expanse,  and  you 
taste  the  well-remembered  balmy  breath 
of  the  sea,  and  hear  the  long-lost  voice  of 
its  glorious  monotony.  With  a  bound 
you  have  leaped  from  the  sea-wall,  and 
thrown  yourself  on  the  shingle,  as  it  were, 
at  the  very  feet  of  the  sea.  And  here 
you  may  stay,  if  you  like,  for  hours,  and 
all  the  time  in  a  state  of  enchantment ; 
for  wherever  you  turn  your  eyes  some  ex- 
quisite picture  meets  them,  and  the  regu- 
lar, lulling  sound  of  the  waves  gives  a  sort 
of  dreammess  to  the  whole  view,  without 
^||racting  for  one  moment  from  its  de- 
l^t.  On  either  hand  clifl^  —  gigantic, 
but  turf-clad  to  the  summit  on  the  land- 
side,  and  on  the  sea-side  wild,  iagged,  and 
rifted,  but  covered  with  a  thick  under^ 
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growth  of  innumerable  plants  and  flowers 
— shut  in  the  valley  that  shelters  the  little 
town ;  but  on  the  left,  that  stately  hill 
that  terminates  in  the  cliff,  is  only  the 
first  of  a  long  array,  each  with  its  wea- 
ther-beaten face,  whose  time-worn  rifts 
and  scars  are  colored  with  every  sort  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  turned  proudly  to 
the  sea,  and  making  strange  contrast  to 
that  part  of  its  smooth  turty  side  which  is 
not  concealed  by  its  neighbor  hill,  and  on 
which  you  may  see  the  white  sheep  pas- 
turing the  calm  sunlit  sward. 

What  a  place  for  a  pedestrian  I  It  is 
impossible  to  stay  longer  where  you  are. 
You  must  up  and  follow  the  long  white 
sweeping  curve  of  shingle,  heavy  walking 
though  It  be,  that  lies  between  the  base 
of  that  mighty  battalion  line  of  cliffs  and 
the  blue  water  on  which  they  gaze,  to 
where  it  ends  in  a  snow-white  promontory, 
beyond  which  all  is  hidden  from  your 
view.  And  if  you  do  that,  you  will  be 
really  alone  with  the  sea.  As  you  ad- 
vance, you  have  a  feeling  almost  of  terror, 
as  if  you  had  no  business  there,  so  desolate 
and  self  contained  is  the  beauty  of  shore, 
and  cliff,  and  sea ;  but  this  is  only  because 
you  are  a  Cockney,  and  fancy  all  that 
wild  loveliness  can  not  be  meant  for  you. 
Onward  you  tramp  through  the  deep 
shingle,  now  casting  a  look  upward  at  the 
tremendous  overhanging  cliffs  of  red  sand- 
stone, with  their  huge  boulders  like  but- 
tresses of  an  enormous  cathedral,  and 
peaks  starting  up  abruptly  into  the  deep 
tlue  of  the  sky,  and  streams  trickling 
down  their  furrowed  sides  —  now  turning 
to  refresh  your  eye  with  the  clear,  gray 
green  of  the  fresh  tumbling  waves,  and 
let  it  wander  with  never-ending  delight 
over  that  illimitable  expanse,  whose  co- 
lors are  too  many  and  too  beautiful  to  de- 
scribe, and  which  stretches  far  out  into 
calm  sunlight,  till  it  joins  in  faint  yet  lu- 
minous distance  a  skv  of  that  pale  celes- 
tial gold  that  sympathizes  with  all  that  in 
the  human  heart  is  deepest,  tenderest, 
and  most  divine.  And  now  you  are  clam- 
bering over  wild  rocks,  about  which  the 
sea  is  foaming  and  splashing,  and  which 
have  hitherto  hidden  what  was  beyond 
them  from  your  view  —  so  tliat  when  you 
have  passed  them  there  is  the  delight 
satisfied  curiosity  to  add  to  the  beaut' 
the  scene  itself.  The  cliffs  are  noT^ 
high,  but  not  so  steep,  and  covered  in 


parts  with  turf  and  with  all  kinds  of  creep- 
mg  plants ;  but  above  the  rich  green  of 
their  sides  huge  gray,  fantastic,  primeval 
rocks  are  peering,  in  somewhat  irregular 
array,  with  kites  wheeling  about  them, 
and  here  and  there  a  bit  of  sky  serenely 
blue  seen  through  some  cleft  in  their  hoary 
sides.  Beyond,  the  opening  of  a  deep 
narrow  gorge  or  "  combe,"  shut  closely  in 
on  all  sides  except  that  toward  the  sea  by 
hills  covered  thick  with  wood,  and  per- 
fectly enchanting  you  with  its  profound 
seclusion,  its  winding  paths  through  im- 
penetrable woods,  its  tracts  of  cool  green 
sward,  its  deep  glades  into  which  none 
but  the  midday  sun  can  shine,  and  the 
hillocks  of  smooth  soft  turf  that  crown  its 
guardian  hills  when  they  near  the  sea, 
and  catch  the  last  rays  of  the  descending 
sun,  and  the  stream  buried  deep  in  its  bo- 
som, and  which  you  can  hear,  but  can  not 
see,  for  the  wild  flowers  and  creeping 
plants  that  cover  it.  Or  you  may  ramble 
under  the  cliffs  to  the  right  of  the  town, 
as  far  as  that  huge  wall  of  dark  red  sand- 
stone, barred  from  head  to  foot  with  long 
buttresses,  every  one  of  which  is  faced 
with  a  strip  of  green  turf,  and  overhang- 
ing a  secluded  nook  of  the  finest  and 
smoothest  sand ;  and  when  you  are  tired 
of  strolling  about  on  the  sand,  you  may 
begin  to  explore  that  wilderness  of  rocks 
and  pools  that  stretches  from  where  you 
are  standing  for  miles  along  the  shore, 
every  yard  of  whi^  is  a  submarine  gard- 
en, and  every  pool  starred  round  with  ane- 
motes,  crimson,  white,  or  brown,  and, 
most  beautiful  of  all,  green;  these  last 
having  their  multitude  of  undulating 
arms  tipped  with  a  purer  and  more  deli- 
cate rose-color  than  the  fingers  of  Venus 
as  she  rose  from  the  sea.  And  here  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  though  you  be  no  na- 
turalist, you  will  linger  tdl  the  clear  tide 
comes  welling  up  almost  to  your  feet,  and 
begins  to  cover  the  "  rich  and  strange" 
wonders  of  marine  existence  you  have  seen. 
Though  I  have  confessed  that  I  know 
very  little  about  the  sea,  I  could  go  on 
writing  about  it  for  a  long  time,  perhaps 
longer  than  my  readers  would  like ;  but 
if  this  paper,  far  below  the  subject  as  it  is, 
shall  induce  any  one  of  the  thousands 
ho  read  "  Fraser  "  to  think  of  the  sea 
»re  as  it  is — a  fountain  of  exhaustless 
nder  and  delight — I  feel  that  I  shall 
not  have  written  altosether  in  vain. 
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From  Bentley^  MiBeeUanj. 


ROBERT      HUNTER'S      GflOST. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "RED-COURT  FARM." 


It  was  a  gusty  night  in  spring.  Two 
young  ladies  were  seated  over  the  fire  in 
a  small  sitting-room  of  a  commodious 
mansion,  listenmg  to  the  wind  as  it  boomed 
round  the  solitary  house,  and  shook  the 
shutters,  and  rattled  the  whidow-frames. 
One  of  them  was  tall  and  fair,  looking  all 
the  fairer  for  her  mourning  dress,  with 
handsome  features,  a  calm  blue  eye,  and 
a  compressed  lip.  Ten  or  eleven  weeks 
ago  she  had  been  a  high-spirited,  bloom- 
ing girl :  since  then,  her  gayety  had  left 
her  and  she  was  worn  to  a  skeleton.  It 
was  Miss  Thornycroft.  Her  companion, 
a  young  lady  who  had  come  in  to  spend 
the  evening  with  her,  was  not  pretty,  but 
an  interesting  girl,  with  mild  hazel  eyes 
and  a  pleasant  cast  of  countenance. 

"  I'm  sure  if  the  ghost  comes  abroad  at 
all,  it  will  be  out  on  such  a  night  at  this," 
remarked  the  latter.  "  Ghosts  are  said  to 
fiivor  windy  weather." 

"  Don't  joke  about  W,  Annie,"  exclaimed 
l^iiss  Thornycroft,  with  a  perceptible  shud- 
der. 

"  I  was  not  exactly  joking :  I  believe  I 
said  it  half  in  belief.  But,  of  course,"  add- 
ed Annie,  after  a  pause,  "seriously  speak- 
ing and  thinking,  there  w  no  truth  in  it. 
You  can  not  possibly  think  there  is." 


— for,  to  confess  the  truth,  after  all  that 
has  happened,  and  especially  these  last  few 
days,  when  these  superstitious  reports haye 
been  prevalent,  I  do  not  relish  being  abroad 
at\er  nightfall  with  only  servants.  He 
came  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  noticed  he 
seemed  absent  and  silent.  Once  Mrs. 
Connaught  addressed  him  three  times  be- 
fore he  answered  :  a  remarkable  thing  for 
Isaac,  who  is  naturally  merry.  We  came 
away.  In  passing  the  churchyard,  this 
corner  of  it,  near  the  waste  land,  where 
the  graves  are  thick,  Isaac  slackened  his 
pace  and  walked  with  his  head  turned  side- 
ways. '  What  are  you  looking  for  amongst 
the  gravestones  ?'  I  asked. 

** '  For  Hunter,'  he  replied.  And  do  you 
know,  Annie,  though  I  was  then  reallv 
thinking  of  poor  Robert  and  of  this  hom- 
ble  report  about  his  spirit,  Isaac's  words 
gave  me  a  shock,  and  I  held  his  arm  tight- 
er. *  Mary  Anne,'  ho  went  on,  '  I  saw  nim 
to-night.' 

"  I  squeezed  closer  to  Isaac,  closer  stiD 
when  I  saw  the  grave  anxiety  of  his  &oe, 
for  that  told  me  he  was  not  joking.  He 
continued : 

" '  If  ever  I  saw  Hunter  in  ray  life,  I 
saw  liim  to-night  in  this  church-yard,  close 
to  his  own  grave.    I  saw  him,  Mary  Anne, 


"  Have  you  seen  my  brother  Isaac  to-  every  feature  of  his  face,  as  plainly  as  we 

see  the  gravestones  at  this  moment.' 
"  *  How  did  it  look  ?'  I  shuddered. 
" '  It  looked  as  he  looked  in  life :  as  he 
must  have  looked  when  ho  was  shot  down, 
the  hat  over  the  brow,  and  that  remark- 
able coat  on:  just  as  those  describe  who 
Frofess  to  have  seen  it.    Now  I  know  that 
am  not  one  to  be  deceived  by  ghostly 
fancies,  Mary  Anne,  and  I  was  stafi^gereo. 
I  ran  back  to  the  gate,  and  searched  the 
,b<u|^^urchyard  all  over,  but  I  saw  no  more  of 

bapHiliP. 
'—        Miss  Thornycroft  ceased,  and  her  hearer 

trembled.     ^^  Do  you  think  he  coiM  hare 

been  deceived  ?"  she  whispered. 

"  No,  Annie,  I  do  not.    When  a  cool, 


day,  to  speak  to  ?"  was  the  rejoinder  of 
Miss  Thonivcroft. 

"  No." 

"  Or  perhaps  he  mi^ht  have  told  you. 
Though  I  don't  know  that  he  would.  He 
saw  it  last  night." 

"  Nonsense !"  uttered  Annie. 

"  Ah !  So  I  have  exclaimed  when  others 
have  asserted  that  they  saw  it.  But  Isaac 
is  so  calm  and  cool :  there's  not  a  shade 
of  imaginative  feeling  or  superstition  a 
him :  he  is  the  very  last — save,  pcrh: 
liichard — to  be  led  away  by  fears  or  fan- 
cies. Listen,  Annie.  Last  night  I  was 
drinking  tea  at  Mrs.  Counaught's,  and  I 
had  made  Isaac  promise  to  fetch  me  home 
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collected  man,  like  my  brother  Isaac,  dis- 
passionately asserts  such  a  thing,  added 
to  the  terrified  assertions  of  others,  I,  at 
least,  believe  that  there  must  be  some 
dreadful  mystery  abroad,  supernatural  or 
otherwise." 

"  How  in  the  world  shall  I  go  home  to- 
night with  only  Sarah  ?"  exclaimed  Miss 
Anne,  in  a  dismayed  tone.  "  I  shall  never 
pass  that  churchyard." 

TSie  two  young  ladies  sat  on,  over  the 
fire,  conversing  in  dread  and  doubt.  Gra- 
dually they  relapsed  into  silence,  listening 
to  the  sighing  wind,  and  suffering  their 
imaginations  to  roam  on  the  marvelous. 
About  half  past  eight  one  of  them  spoke. 
It  was  MLss  Annie. 

**  What  can  have  become  of  Sarah  ?  My 
annt  was  not  well,  and  said  she  should 
send  her  at^eight  o'clock  at  the  latest." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when 
that  personage  entered  in  a  most  remark- 
able manner.  A  respectable  maid-servant, 
fetting  on  for  forty.  She  banged-to  the 
oor  behind  her,  and  sat  down  m  an  arm- 
chair, in  the  presence  of  the  young  ladies. 

"  Sarah  !"  uttered  her  young  mistress, 
in  a  reproving  tone. 

"  Ay,  you  may  well  stare,  young  ladies, 
but  I  canH  stand  upon  no  forms  nor  re- 
spects just  now.  I  don't  know  whether 
my  senses  is  here  or  yonder.  There's  the 
ghost  at  this  blessed  moment  in  the  church- 
yard I" 

Annie  screamed,  and  caught  hold  of 
Miss  Thomycrofl.  The  latter  spoke,  turn- 
ing deadly  pale. 

"  Your  imagination  has  deceived  you, 
Sarah." 

"  If  any  thing  has  deceived  me,  it's  my 
eyes,"  retorted  Sarah,  really  too  mucn 
flustered  to  stand  upon  forms ;  "  but  they 
never  did  yet,  miss.  When  it  struck  eight, 
missis  called  out  to  me,  from  the  parlor, 
to  come  after  Miss  Annie.  I  thought  I'd 
finish  my  ironing  first,  which  took  me  an- 
other quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  then  I  put 
my  blanket  and  things  away,  and  on  I 
come.  I  was  a  shuttmg  the  house-door 
when  I  heard  master's  voice  a  singing  after 
me,  and  back  I  went,  into  the  parlor.  '  Is 
it  coals,  sir  ?'  I  asked.  '  No,  it's  not  coals,' 
says  master,  and  I  saw  by  his  mouth  he 
was  after  a  bit  of  nonsense,  '  it's  to  ^i|ll|tfA 
you  to  take  care  of  the  ghost.'     ^  Oh  bMHIIBtil 


"  Go  on,  go  on,"  eagerly  interposed 
Mary  Anne  Thornycroft. 


the  ghost,'  says  I,  *  it  had  better  not  come 
anigh  me,  I'd  knock  it  down  as  soon  as 
looK  at  it.'  And  so  I  would,  young  la- 
dies,'' added  Sarah,  ^^  if  I  got  the  chance. 
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"  1  come  right  on  to  the  churchyard," 
continued  Sarah,  "  and  what  we  had  been 
a  saying  made  me  turn  my  eyes  on  to  it 
as  I  passed.  Young  ladies,"  she  added, 
drawing  her  chair  near  to  them,  and  drop- 
ping her  voice  mysteriously,  "  if  you'll  be- 
lieve me,  there  stood  Robert  Hunter.  He 
was  close  by  that  big  tombstone  of  old 
Marley's  at  tliis  end  of  the  churchyard, 
not  three  yards  from  his  own  grave." 

"  O  Sarah  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Thorny- 
croft, "  do  you  not  think  your  sight — ^your 
fears — played  you  false  ?  It  may  have 
been  through  talking  of  him." 

"Miss,  I  hadn't  got  no  fears,  so  they 
couldn't  have  done  it.  No,  I  saw  him. 
And  I'd  take  a  oath  of  it,  as  solemn  as  I 
took  it  at  the  crowner's  inquest.  It  wam't 
many  steps  away  from  me :  you  know  old 
Marley's  grave :  there  was  nothing  but 
the  ditch  and  the  low  'edge  between  us. 
There  he  stood,  his  features  as  plain  as 
ever  I  saw  'em  in  my  life,  and  that  uncom- 
mon coat  on,  which  I  am  sure  was  never 
made  for  any  body  but  a  Guy  Fawkes." 

"  You  were  frightened,  then,"  exclaim- 
ed Annie. 

"  I  was  not  exactly  frightened,  but  I 
won't  deny  that  I  felt  a  creepishness  all 
over  me,  and  I'd  have  given  half-a-crown 
out  of  my  pocket  if  any  human  creature  had 
but  come  up  to  bear  me  company." 

"  Did  you  speak  to  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  but  I  might  have  had 
the  courage,  but  it  didn't  give  me  no  time. 
The  minute  it  saw  me  a  looking  at  it,  it 
glided  away  among  the  gravestones,  as  if 
making  ofiTfor  the  back  of  the  church.  I 
made  off,  too,  as  fast  as  my  legs  would 
bring  me,  and  I  come  right  in  here  to  you, 
instead  of  to  the  kitchen,  for  I  knew  my 
tongue  must  let  it  out,  and  I  thought  it 
might  be  better  for  you  to  hear  it  than 
them  servants." 

"  Quite  right,"  murmured  Miss  Thorny- 
croft. 

"  I  never  did  believe  in  ghosts,"  added 
Sarah,  "  any  more  than  I'd  believe  in 
dreams,  and  such  wishy-washy  trash,  and 
I  never  believed  in  Hunter's.  But  I'll  not 
ridicule  'em  after  this  night.  Poor  wretch ! 
^  in't  rest  quiet  in  its  grave.  It  may 
t  to  denounce  its  murderer.*' 

With  the  last  words  Miss  Thornycroft 
was  attacked  with  a  violent  fit  of  shak- 
ing. 

*'^  I  can  not  bear  this,"  she  wailed.    *^  I 
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can  not  bear  it.  If  this  horror  is  to  con- 
tinue, I  must  leave  the  neighborhood." 

IIow  were  the  two  to  go  home,  and 
pass  the  churchyard  ?  Annie  declared  vdih 
a  shudder  she  would  not,  and  Sarah  did 
not  particularly  urge  it.  Only  women- 
servants  were  hi  the  house,  none  of  whom 
would  feel  inclined  to  escort  them,  and 
risk  the  ghost ;  so  they  remained  on,  wait- 
ing till  one  of  the  young  Mr.  Thomycrofts 
should  come  in.  But,  between  nine  and 
ten,  Captain  Conn  made  his  appearance 
in  hot  anger,  shakmg  his  stick,  and  stamp- 
hig  his  wooden  leg  at  Sarah. 

"  Had  the  vile  hussy  taken  up  her  gos- 
8ii)ing  quarters  at  the  Red  Court  for  the 
nidu  ?     Did  she  think " 


"I 


Sarah,  between  whom  and  her  master  there 
was  always  a  struggle  who  should  have 
the  last  word,  to  the  exceeding  exasper- 
ation of  the  choleric,  but  really  good- 
hearted  merchant-captain.  "  I'm  as  sure 
that  it  had  got  that  coat  on  as  I  am  that 
your  leg's  off,  master." 

Away  pegged  the  captain  in  liis  rage, 
scarcely  alio  wmg  himself  to  say  good-ni^t 
to  Miss  Thornycrofl,  and  Annie  and  her 
attendant  flew  after  him,  the  latter  clasp- 
ing tight  hold  of  him. 

As  they  neared  the  churchyard — in 
turning  off  from  the  path  leading  from 
the  Red  Court,  past  a  piece  of  ground 
called  the  waste  land,  you  came  sharp 
upon  it — Annie,  in  sickening  terror,  in 
spite  of  her  uncle's  mocking  assurance  that 
a  parson's  daughter  should  be  upon  visit- 
ing terms  with  a  churchyard  ghost,  clung 
close  to  him,  and  hid  her  fiice  on  his  arm, 
trusting  to  him  to  guide  her  steps.  The 
captain  had  a  great  mind  (ho  avowed  it 
afterward)  to  guide  her  into  the  ditch,  be- 
lieving that  a  ducking  would  be  a  panacea 
for  all  ghostly  terrors ;  but  at  tnat  mo- 
ment Sanih,  who  was  a  step  in  the  rear, 
leaped  forward,  and  clung  violently  to  his 
coat  tails. 

"  There !"  she  cried,  in  a  shrill  whisper, 
before  the  astonished  gentleman  could 
give  way  to  his  to  wenng  indignation, 
*'  there  it  is  again,  next  to  Marley's  tomb  I 
Now,  master !  is  that  the  coat  or  not  ?" 

They  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  churchyard,  even  Annie,  as  if  im- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  fascination.  It 
was  too  true.  Within  a  few  yards  of  them, 
in  the  dim  moonlight  —  for.  the  moon, 
watery  and  not  long  risen,  gave  but  a  fee- 
ble light — appeared  the  well  known  form 
of  the  ill-fated  Robert  Hunter;  the  very 
man  whose  mangled  body  Captain  Copp 
had  helped  to  lay  m  the  grave,  having  fol- 
lowed as  a  mourner  at  his  funeral, 
legs,  for  they  was  hid  by  the  hedge  and  The  captain  was  considerably  taken 
the  tombstones ;  but  I  saw  that  precious  aback,  had  never  been  half  so  much  so 
white  coat  of  his,  and  the  ugly  fur  on  it.  j  before  an  unexpected  iceberg :  his  wooden 
He  w:is  buttoned  up  in  it,  like  he  used  to    leg  dropped  submisively  down  and  bis 


could  not  get  Miss  Annie  away,"  in- 
terrupted Sarah.  "The  ghost's  in  the 
churchyard.     I  saw  it  as  I  came  along." 

The  sailor-captain  was  struck  dumb. 
One  of  hii  women-kind  avow  belief  in  a 
ghost !  He  had  seen  a  mermaid  himself, 
but  ghosts  were  fabulous  monsters,  lit  for 
nothing  but  marines,  and  they  who  said 
they  saw  'em  wanted  a  taste  of  the  yard- 
arm. 

"  Do  not  talk  so,  uncle,"  interrupted 
Annie.  "It  is  Robert  Hunter's  spirit. 
Isaac  Thornycroft  saw  it  last  night." 

"  Stow  away  your  ignorance.  Miss 
Annie,"  commanded   the   captain.      "A 

J)arson's  lass  avow  belief  in  a  ghost  ?  ho, 
10,  ho  !  ril  send  you  home  to  him  to-mor- 
row. I  told  the  coroner  I  would  at  the 
in(^uest,  but  now  I  wili.  Shameful !" 
striking  away  at  his  wooden  leg.  "  Get 
your  things  on.  I'll  teach  you  to  see  rub- 
bishing ghosts." 

"  It's  my  opinion  ghosts  is  rubbish  and 
nothing  better,"  chimed  in  Sarah,  "  for  I 
don't  see  the  good  of  'em ;  but  this  was 
Robert  Hunter's,  for  all  that.  I  saw  his 
face  and  his  eyes,  as  sure  as  ever  I  saw  my 
own  in  the  glass.     I  don't  say  I  saw  his 


be  in  life.     Master,  you  can't  say  as  ever 
I  believed  in  this  tale  afore  to-night." 

"  You  credulous  sea-ser2)ent !"  exclaim- 
ed the  captain  to  his  servant.     "  And  that 
same  white  coat  lying  now  in  the  tallet  9^1  lag 
the  Mermaid,  covered  with  blood,  ju^flBjhCP 
it  was  took  off  his  body !    Ugh !  iie  upo^nnin 
you." 

"  If  there's  apparitions  of  bodies,  there 
may  be  apparitions  of  coats,"  answered 


mouth  new  open.    He  had  the  keen  eye 
of  a  seaman,  and  he  saw  beyond  doubt 
that  the  spirit  before  him  was  indeed  that 
of  Robert  Hunter.    Report  ran  in  the  vil- 
lage afterward  tliat  the  gallant  captain 
uld  have  made  off^  but  could  not  rid 
imself  from  the  grasp,  of  his  companions. 
"Hallo!  you  sir!"  he  called  out  pre- 
sently, remembering   that    in  that  vile 
Sarah's  presence  his  reputation  for  coor- 
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i0e  was  at  stake,  but  there  wjis  consider- 
aole  deference,  not  to  say  timidity,  in  his 
tone,  "  what  is  it  you  want,  appealing 
like  a  figure-head  ?" 

The  ghost,  however,  disappeared,  van- 
ishing into  air,  or  behind  the  tombstones ; 
and  the  captain  lost  not  a  moment,  but 
tore  away  faster  than  he  had  ever  done 
sdnce  the  acquisition  of  his  wooden  leg, 
Annie  sobbing  convulsively  on  his  arm, 
and  Sarah  hanging  on  to  his  coat  tails.  A 
minute  afterward  they  met  Isaac  Thorny- 
croft,  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
village. 

"  Take  these  screeching  sea-gulls  home 
for  me,"  cried  the  sailor  to  Isaac.  "  I'll 
go  down  to  the  mermaid,  and  with  my 
own  eyes  see  if  the  coat  is  there.  Some 
land  lubber's  playing  a  trick,  and  has 
borrowed  Hunter's  face  and  stole  the  coat 
to  act  it  in." 

"  Spare  yourself  the  trouble,"  rejoined 
young  Mr.  Thornycroft.  "  I  have  come 
strai^t  now  from  the  Mermaid,  and  the 
coat  IS  there.  We  have  been  looldng  at 
it  but  this  instant.  It  is  under  the  straw 
in  the  room  over  the  stable,  doubled  up 
and  stiffi  having  dried  in  the  folds." 

**  I  should  like  to  keelhaul  that  ghost," 
cried  the  discomfited  captain.  "  I'd 
nitber  have  seen  ten  mermaids." 

Isaac  Thornycroft  drew  Annie  away 
and  supported  her  himself.  The  captain 
walked  on  first,  and  Sarah  kept  in  close 
proximity  to  him.  Isaac  took  care  to 
widen  the  distance  between  himself  and 
them,  and  then  stole  his  arm  round  Annie's 
waist,  and  so  held  her  up  more  efficiently. 
But,  sobbing  and  terrified  as  she  was,  she 
yet  shrank  away  from  him. 

"  Annie,"  he  whispered,  "  How  is  this  ? 
Why  is  it  ?  Let  me  have  an  explanation 
this  night:  now,  at  once.  For  several 
weeks  you  have  shunned  me." 

"  Is  there  not  a  cause  why  I  should 
shun  you  ?"  was  her  answer.  "  I  think  I 
wfil  speak  out,"  she  added,  in  agitation. 
"  I  must  speak  out :  but  only  to  you.  Isaac 
Thornycroft,  have  you  no  dark  crime  upon 


your  conscience 

"la  dark  crime  I"  he  echoed. 

"  A  dark,  heavy  crime,"  she  went  on, 
"  the  worst  and  most  cruel  that  man  can 
commit  on  man,  the  same  which  stained 
the  hand  of  Cain  ?     Mind !  I  have  bee 
silent  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  I  will 
silent:  but  the  tfuth  must  lie  between 


us. 


>5 


**  No,  on  my  soul !"  he  vehemently  an- 


swered. "  Peccadilloes  I  may  commit  in 
plenty,  but  of  such  crimes  my  conscience 
is  clear.     Explain  yourself  Annie." 

"That  night;  that  dreadful  night— -O 
Isaac,  I  have  never  breathed  it  beyond 
my  lips — I  thought — that — man — who — 
ran  on  to  the  plateau,  was  like " 

"  Say  on,  child,"  he  prompted,  and  but 
for  Annie's  agitation  she  might  have 
noticed  the  sad  tone,  quite  devoid  of  sur- 
prise, in  which  the  words  were  spoken — 
"  say  on." 

"  Like  you,  Isaac,"  she  shivered. 

"You  were  mistaken,"  was  his  reply. 
"  My  hands  will  never  be  red  with  such  a 
crime.     It  is  against  my  nature." 

"  It  was  so  like  you,"  she  resi\med,  in  a 
whisper.  "  Though  I  had  but  a  moment- 
dry  look  before  I  fainted." 

"I  w*as  not  there,"  he  repeated.  "I 
swear  it  to  you." 

"  Oh !  what  a  relief!"  she  murmured, 
"what  a  relief!"  Then,  as  a  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  strike  her,  she  spoke 
again,  in  a  more  hushed  tone  :  "  Was  it 
Richard  ?     You  are  alike  in  figure." 

"  Annie,"  he  rejoined,  in  a  reproving, 
but  a  solemn  tone,  "  I  can  not  tell  you. 
It  is  an  inquiry  which  neither  you  nor  I 
do  well  to  dwell  upon,  which  we  have  no 
right  to  pursue.  Let  the  consciousness 
01  our  own  innocence  suffice  for  us." 

"  The  knowledge  of  yours  will  suffice 
for  me,"  she  answered.  "  Since  that  night 
I  have  been  most  wretched." 

"  You  need  not  have  distressed  your- 
self," was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Thornycroft. 
"If  my  hand  -was  stained  with  red,  I 
should  break  with  you,  sooner  than  you 
could  with  me.  Whatever  else  a  mur- 
derer may  covet,  let  him  keep  clear  of 
wife  and  children." 

Whatever  suspicion  Isaac  Thornycroft 
may  have  had,  it  was  not  his  place  to  de- 
nounce his  brother  Richard.  He  did  sus- 
spect  him.  And  he  susjjected  also  that 
Cyril  was  mixed  up  with  it,  else  why  keep 
out  of  the  way  ?  Isaac  was  not  a  cruel 
man,  or  one  devoid  of  conscience.  He 
had  many  estimable  qualities :  though  it 
is  true  he  cheated  her  Majesty's  revenue, 
and  thought  it  glorious  fun.  Richard  had 
not  made  him  his  confidant ;  and,  put  the 
question  deliberately  to  him,  Isaac  would 
ei|^|| ;  but  the  uncertainty  had  long  worked 
b?  ffcftilly  within  him. 

Thus  talking,  they  reached  the  house  of 
Captain  Copp,  and  the  captain  pressed 
Isaac  to  enter,  and  introduced  his  brandy. 
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There  they  sat,  discussing  whiit  they  had 
seen  and  hoard,  the  captain  telling  his  tale, 
and  Sarah  telling  hers,  to  the  intense  hor- 
ror of  Mrs.  Copp,  who  had  the  bump  of 
marvel  strongly  developed,  and  who  de- 
clared she  would  never  go  up  to  bed  alone 
again. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  Anne  Thomycroft 
was  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  dis- 
traction. She  had  never  believed  in 
ghosts — as  children  say — would  have  ridi- 
culed the  very  idea.  Yet  she  knew  that 
Robert  Hunter  was  dead  and  buried,  and 
how  reconcile  that  fact  with  this  mysteri- 
ous account  of  his  reappearance  ?  She 
had  paid  little  attention  to  the  first  re- 
ports, that  Hunter's  spirit  had  been  seen, 
for  she  knew  how  prone  the  ignorant  are 
to  supernatural  tales,  but  the  moment  her 
brother  Isaac  imparted  to  her  the  fact 
that  he  had  seen  it  with  his  own  sensible, 
dispassionate  eyes,  a  sickening  conviction 
flashed  over  her  that  it  was  his  spiiit. 
And  now  was  added  the  testimony  of  the 
mattor-of-fact  Sarah.  Mary  Anne  Thorny- 
croft  had  been  attached  to  Robert  Hun- 
ter ;  a  tacit  engagement  had  existed  be- 
tween them ;  but,  stronger  even  than  the 
grief  and  regret  she  had  felt  at  his  im- 
timely  fate,  was  the  fearfiil  dread  that 
overpowered  her  for  her  brother  Richard, 
lest  he  should  be  discovered,  and  brought 
to  punishment — tried,  condemned,  exe- 
cuted !  The  words  of  Sarah-^"  Perhaps 
it  wants  to  denounce  its  murderer" — rang 
in  her  ears  like  a  knell.  As  she  sat  there, 
trembling,  Richard  entered.  Had  he  seen 
the  ghost  ?  I  le  looked  as  if  he  had.  His 
damp  hair  hung  about  in  a  black  mass, 
and  his  face  and  lips  were  ghastly  as  Hun- 
ter's. His  sister  gazed  at  him  with  sur- 
jn'ise — the  always  self-possessed  Richard  ! 

"  Have  you  come  now  from  the  village?" 
she  askcul. 

"  From  that  wav." 

"  Did  you  look  into  the  churchyard  as 
youjiassed  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  You  know  what  they  say:  that  his 
spirit  ajjpears  there." 

"  I  have  seen  it,"  was  Richard's  unex- 
pected answer. 

Miss  Tliornycroft  started  up.  "O 
Richard !     When  ?" 

"  Now ;  as  I  came  by.  There's  no  mi»-^ 
take  about  its  being  Hunter,  or  some  foM 
made  up  to  personate  him." 

"It  has  taken  away  your  color,  Rich- 
ard." 


Richard  Thomycroft  did  not  reply. 
He  sat  with  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and 
his  chin  resthig  on  his  hand,  looking  into 
the  fire.  Mary  Anne  resumed,  in  a  loWi 
firm  tone : 

"  Richard,  if  you  will  accompany  me 
for  protection,  I  will  go  and  see  this  spirit. 
I  will  ask  what  it  wants.    Let  us  go  now." 

"  You !"  he  somewhat  contemptuously 
exclaimed. 

/  "  I  will  steel  my  nerves  and  heart  to  it. 
I  have  been  stri^ang  to  do  so  for  the  last 
half  hour.  Better  for  me  to  hold  com- 
munion >\'ith  it  than  any  one  else,  save 
you.     You  know  why,  Richard." 

"  Tush  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  nothing. 
You'd  faint  by  the  way." 

"It  is  necessary  for  the  honor  and 
safety  of — of — this  house,"  she  urged,  not 
caring  to  speak  more  pointedly,  "  that  no 
stranger  should  hear  what  it  wants.  I  will 
go  now.  If  I  wait  till  to-morrow  my  cour- 
age may  fail.     You  are  not  afraid  ?" 

For  answer,  Richard  rose,  and  they  left 
the  room.  As  they  passed  through  the 
hall,  Mary  Anne  threw  on  her  woollen 
shawl  and  garden-bonnet,  which  were 
hanging  there,  and  they  started. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  till  they  reach- 
ed the  corner  of  the  churchyard.  The 
high,  thickset  hedge  on  the  side  facine 
them,  as  they  advanced  on  to  it,  prevented 
their  seeing  into  it ;  but  they  would  soon 
come  in  front,  where  it  would  be  plain. 
"You  stay  here,  Richard,"  whispered 
Miss  Thomycroft.     "  I  will  go  on  alone.** 

"  No,"  he  began ;  but  she  peremptorily 
interrupted  him. 

"  I  will  have  it  so.  If  I  am  to  go  on 
with  this,  I  will  be  alone.  You  can  keep 
me  within  sight."  And  Richard  acquies- 
ced, probably  nothing  loth,  for  the  ghost 
could  not  have  been  an  agreeable  sight  to 
him. 

Now,  shall  we  go  on  mystifying  the 
reader,  or  solve  the  secret  ?  It  may  be 
better  to  solve  it,  for  space  is  growing 
limited,  as  it  was  solved  that  night  to  Mary 
Anne  and  Richard  Thomycroft.  The 
ghost  was  still  in  the  churchyard,  prowlfng 
about,  and  looking  for  Acr— the  object  it 
had  been  looking  for  all  along :  but  it  was 
not  Robert  Hunter's  ghost ;  it  was  Robert 
Hunter  himself;  for  Robert  Hunter  was 
not  dead. 

:  He  had  been  in  London  all  the  while 
they  mourned  him  so,  as  much  alive  as 
any  of  his  mourners,  quite  unconscious 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  murdered,  and 
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that  the  county  coroner  had  held  an  in- 
quest on  his  body.  A  week  since,  he  had 
come  down  from  London  to  Coastdown, 
had  como  in  secret,  not  caring  to  show 
himself  in  the  neighborhood,  and  not 
daring  to  show  himself  to  Richard  or  Isaac 
Thorny  croft.  His  object  was  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  Mary  Anne,  but  he  remem- 
bered and  respected  his  oath  to  Richard. 
He  knew  of  a  lonely  hut,  inhabited  by  a 
superannuated  fisherman,  where  he  could 
hide  in  the  day,  and  he  came  down  to  it. 
taking  up  his  station  in  the  churchyard  at 
dusk,  which  was  in  the  line  of  road  to  the 
Thomycrofts'  house,  and  only  to  theirs, 
and  he  was  aware  that  Miss  Thornycroft 
csonstantly  passed  it  at  the  evening  hours, 
going  or  returning  from  visiting.  Not  a 
Tery  brilliant  scheme,  but  Robert  Hunter 
could  think  of  no  better  to  obtain  speech 
with  her';  and  it  must  be  recollected  that 
he  had  sworn  in  that  dangerous  interview 
with  Richard,  when  the  pistol  was  held  to 
his  forehead,  not  to  wnte  to  her.  The 
old  fisherman,  of  dim  sight  and  failing 
memory,  did  not  recognize  his  guest  as 
being  the  gentleman  he  had  once  seen 
with  Miss  Thorny  croft.  Thus,  Hunter 
lay  hid  there  in  the  day,  and  never  dreamt 
he  could  be  taken  for  his  own  ghost  at 
night,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  murder. 
It  was  not  often  that  the  churchyard  was 
passed  at  night,  except  by  those  going  to 
or  coming  from  the  Red  Court;  and  if  Rob- 
ert Hunter  hastened  to  disappear  when  he 
had  once  ascertained  that  a  passer-by  was 
not  Mary  Anne,  it  was  that  he  miffht  not 
he  recognized  and  8[)oken  to.  His  re- 
treating-place was  under  a  shelving  grave- 
stone at  the  back  of  the  church,  where 
none  would  think  of  lookins:  for  him. 

A  load  was  taken  oif  the  heart  of  Rich- 
ard Thomycroft  when  the  night  air 
brought  to  his  ear  sufiicient  evidence  that 
Robert  Hunter  was  a  living  man.  In  the 
first  blissful  throb  of  the  discovery,  the 
thought  that  struck  him  was :  "  If  he  is 
alive,  I  am  no  murderer."  He  rushed 
forward,  gained  the  spot  where  Mary  Anne 
and  Hunter  stood,  grasped  the  latter's 
hands  and  embraced  him — he,  the  cold, 
undemonstrative  Richard  Thornycroft  1 
he,  with  all  his  dislike  of  Hunter  ! 

"  I  do  not  understand  it.  Hunter,"  he 
whispered  ;  "  it  is  like  awaking  from  a  hor- 
rible dream.  If  I  shot  you  down,  how  is 
it  you  are  here  ?" 

"  You  never  shot  me  down.  Old  Joe 
Parkes  has  been  driving  at  some  obscure 


tale,  about  young  Hunter  being  shot  from 
the  heights,  but  I  treated  it  as  an  old 
man's  fancies.  Mary  Anne,  too,  is  wear- 
ing mourning  for  me,  she  says,  and  came 
here  to  have  speech  of  my  ghost.  I 
thought  ghosts  had  gone  out  with  the 
eighteenth  century." 

"  Come  this  way,"  cried  Mary  Anne, 
who  was  shivering  again,  and  caught  hold 
of  her  brother's  arm  for  support;  "  let  us 
go  and  sit  down  in  the  church-porch." 

They  walked  round  toward  it.  It  was 
on  the  side  of  the  church,  facing  the  Red 
Court.  The  brother  and  sister  placed 
themselves  on  one  bench,  and  Hunter  op- 
posite :  the  moonlight  streamed  upon 
them,  but  they  were  in  no  danger  there 
of  being  observed  by  any  chance  passer- 
by. 

"  That  night,"  began  Richard,  "  after 
you  had  gone  away,  what  brought  you 
back  again?" 

"  Back  wh^re  ?"  asked  Hunter. 

"  Back  on  the  plateau.  Watching  the 
fellows  from  the  boats." 

"I  was  not  there.  I  did  not  come 
back." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that,  Robert  ?"  in- 
terrupted Miss  Thornycroft.  "  I  saw  you 
there :  I  and  Annie.  We  were  coming  up 
to  speak  to  you,  and  got  as  far  as  the 
Round  Tower." 

"  And,  what  was  worse,  I  saw  you," 
eagerly  broke  in  Richard.  "  I  was  shocked 
at  your  want  of  faith ;  I  was  maddened 
by  your  bad  feeling,  your  obstinate  deter- 
mination to  spy  upon  and  betray  us ;  and 
I  stood  by  the  Round  House  and  shot 
you  down." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
of,"  cried  Hunter.  "  I  tell  you  I  never 
came  back,  never  for  one  moment.  I  got 
to  Jutpoint  by  half  past  ten." 

"  Did  Cyril  go  there  with  you  ?" 

"  Cyril !  Of  course  not.  He  left  me 
directly  after  we  passed  the  turning  to  the 
village  here.  I  have  been  looking  for 
Cyril,  while  I  have  been  dodging  in  this 
churchyard.  I  would  not  have  minded 
trusting  him,  and  I^  thought  he  would 
take  a  message  to  your  sister.  He  was 
not  so  violent  as  you  were,  and  I  believe 
wished  us  well." 

"  We  have  never  seen  Cyril  since  that 
night,"  ssdd  Miss  Thomycroft. 
w"Not  seen   Cyril!"    echoed    Hunter. 
«*  Where  is  he  ?" 

"  But  we  are  not  uneasy  about  him," 
said  Richard,  dropping  his  voice.    "  We 
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expect  ho  went  off  in  the  boats  with  the 
smugglers  when  they  rowed  back  to  the 
ship  that  night,  after  the  cargo  was  run. 
Indeed,  we  feel  positive  of  it.  My  father 
once  did  the  same,  to  the  terror  of  mv 
mother :  I  believe  she  h:id  him  advertised. 
But  blaster  CvtH  is  taking  a  tolerably  long 
spell  on  the  French  coast." 

"  Still  you  have  not  explained,"  resumed 
Tlunter.  "  What  gave  rise  to  the  report 
that  I  was  shot  down  ?" 

"  Report !"  cried  Richard,  vehemently, 
his  new-found  satisfaction  beginning  to 
fade,  as  sober  recollection  returned  to  him, 
"  Somebody  was  shot,  if  you  were  not. 
We  had  the  coroner's  inquest  on  him,  and 
hii  lies  buried  in  this  churchyard  as  Robert 
Hunter." 

"  Hut  the  features  could  not  have  been 
mine,"  debated  Hunter. 

*'  The  face  was  destroyed.  It  had  struck 
against  the  rocks  hi  falling.     Rut  the  dress 

was  yours ;  a  black  dinner-suit,  and 

By  the  way,"  broke  off  Richard,  "  what 
/,«**  this  mystery  ?  This  coat,  which  you 
appear  now  to  have  on,  is  at  this  moment 
in  the  stables  at  the  Mermaid ;  and  has 
bi'cn,  ever  since  the  inquest." 

Does  the  reader  notice  that  one  word  of 
Richard  Thomycrofti's?  "Appear."  Ap- 
jHjitr  to  have  on !  Was  he  still  doubting 
whether  the  man  before  him  was  real? 

"  Oh !  I  borrowed  this  to  come  down  ui," 
was  Hunter's  answer.  "  You  never  sent 
me  my  own.  They  are  exactly  alike.  I 
and  a  friend  of  mine  had  them  made  to- 
STOther.  The  weather  in  London  is  mild 
now,  and  he  was  not  wearing  it,  so  he 
lout  it  me.  We  are  much  of  a  size.  Why 
did  not  mine  come  with  the  portmanteau, 
31arv  Anne  ?" 

"  Wlien  you  left,  that  night,  you  had 
your  coat  with  you,"  she  answered,  more 
and  mon'  amazed. 

"  But  I  found  it  an  incumbrance.  I 
had  taken  more  wine  than  usual,  which 
made  me  hot,  and  I  did  not  relish  the  pros- 
pect of  carrying  it  on  my  arm  for  five  or 
six  miles.  So  I  begged  Cyril  to  take  it 
back  with  him,  and  send  it  with  the  port- 
manteau the  following  morning." 

Mary  Anne  Thornycroft  suddenly  start- 
ed, gasped,  and  hiid  her  face  on  her  bro- 
ther's shoulder,  with  a  sharp,  low  moan  of 
pain.  Ifp.  leaned  forward  and  stared  at 
Hunter,  a  pitiable  expression  of  dread  on 
his  countenance,  as  the  moonlight  set  off 
his  ghastly  face  and  strauied-back  lips. 
Cyril  said  he  was  glad  of  it,  and  put 
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it  on,  for  he  had  come  out  without  one, 
and  felt  cold,"  continued  Hunter,  care* 
lessly.    "  It  fitted  him  capitally." 

A  yell,  shrill  and  wild  as  that  which  had 
broken  from  the  dying  man  in  his  fall,  now 
broke  from  Richard  Thornycroft.  "  Stop !" 
he  shouted,  in  the  desperation  of  anguish, 
"  don't  you  see  ?" 

"  See  what  ?"  demanded  the  astonished 
Hunter. 

^^That  I  have  murdered  my  brother, ^^ 

It  was  too  true.  The  unfortunate  Cyril 
Thornycroft,  arrayed  in  Hunter's  coat,  had 
been  mistaken  by  Richard  for  him,  and 
had  been  shot  dead.  There  was  no  doubt 
that,  in  returning  home  after  parting  with 
Hunter,  he  had  gone  to  the  heights  to  see 
whether  the  work,  which  had  been  plan* 
ned  for  that  night  with  the  smugglers,  was 
being  carried  on,  or  whether  the  discovery 
made  by  Hunter  had  checked  it.  Mary 
Anne  also  mistook  him  for  Hunter.  Alas  f 
it  was  the  coat  that  deceived  them.  It  is 
certain  the  two  young  men  were  of  the 
same  height  and  size,  and  the  outline  of 
their  faces  was  not  dissimilar ;  but  it  was 
the  conspicuous  coat,  like  none  else,  which 
had  led  to  the  fatal  mistake.  In  the  broad 
light  of  day  they  might  have  detected 
Cyi-il's  features,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
do  so  amid  the  shades  of  night. 

A  silence  of  horror  fell  upon  the  three. 
Richard  had  started  up,  and  his  sister's 
face  then  sought  a  leaning  place  against 
the  cold  trellis-work. 

"  How  was  it  you  never  wrote  to  me  P" 
at  length  asked  Robert  Hunter,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Had  you  done  so,  this  mystery 
would  have  been  cleared  up." 

"  Wrote  to  yon  .^'  wailed  Richard. 
"Do  you  forget  we  thought  you  were 
here  ?"  stamping  his  foot  on  the  sod  of  the 
churchyard, 

"I  can  hardly  understand  it  yet,"  mused 
Robert  Hunter. 

Richard  Thornycroft  turned  and  touched 
his  sister.  "  Let  us  go  home,  Mary  Anne. 
We  have  heard  enough." 

Without  a  word  of  dissent  or  approval, 
she  rose  and  put  her  arm  within  Richard's ; 
her  face  white  and  rigid,  as  it  had  been  at 
the  coroner's  inquest.  Hunter  spoke 
then  : 

"  But,  Manr  Anne — ^what  I  wanted  to 
say  to  you — ^I  have  not  yet  siud  a  word  of 
it." 

"I  can  not  talk  to-night,"  she  shud- 
dered. '^  Come  up  to  the  house  to-mor- 
row." 
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**Ye8;  come  to-morrow,"  repeated 
Richard  Thomycrofl.  "  No  necessity  for 
ooncealment  now.  I  absolve  you  from 
your  oath." 

Tiiey  walked  out  of  the  churchyard, 
Hunter  standing  still  in  the  porch.  His 
CCTess  lay  in  an  opposite  direction,  over  a 
8Ule.  He  was  preparing  to  leave  it  when 
he  saw  Miss  Thornycrotl  returning. 

"  When  I  said  you  might  come  to  the 
house,  I  spoke  without  reflection,  Robert," 
•he  said.  "It  must  not  be.  You  must 
still  be — in  this  neighborhood — as  dead 
and  buried." 

"  Why  ?  Far  better  to  let  them  know 
I  have  not  been  murdered :  and  set  their 
suspicions  at  rest." 

"  That  you  have  not,  but  that  another 
has,"  she  returned,  resentfully ;  "  rake  up 
the  matter,  and  have  a  second  inquest,  and 
80  set  them  upon  my  unfortunate  brother 
Richard  1  His  punishment,  as  it  is,  will 
be  sufficiently  dreadful  and  lasting." 

**  Mary  Anne,  you  need  not  speak  to 
me  in  that  tone  of  reproach.  You  may 
be  sure  that  I  deeply  sympathize  and 
grieve  with  you  all.  I  will  continue  to 
conceal  myself:  but  how  shall  I  see  you  ? 
One  more  day,  and  business  will  enforce 
my  return  to  London." 

"  I  will  see  you  here,  in  this  place,  to- 
morrow night." 

"At  what  hour?" 

"  As  soon  as  dusk  comes  on.  Say 
seven." 

"  You  will  not  fail,  Mary  Anne  ?" 

"  Fail !"  she  repeated,  vehemently. 
Then,  in  a  quieter  tone,  as  she  would  have 
walked  away,  "  No ;  I  will  be  sure  to 
come." 

Robert  Hunter  grasped  her  hand,  as  if 
to  draw  her  toward  him  for  a  loving  em- 
brace, but  Miss  Thornycrofl  wrenched  her 
hand  away,  with  a  half  cry,  and  walked  on 
to  join  her  brother.  "  Good-night,  dear 
liobert,"  she  presently  called  out,  in  a 
gentle  voice,  as  if  to  atone  for  her  abrupt 
movement :  but  oh  I  what  a  mine  of  an- 
guish that  voice  betrayed ! 
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She  was  true  to  her  promise.  The  fol- 
lowing night,  before  the  moon  was  up, 
Robert  Hunter  and  Miss  Thornycrofl  sat 
once  more  in  the  church-porch.  The  night 
was  very  cold,  but  from  a  feeling  of  con- 
siderate delicacy,  which  she  understood, 
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and  mentally  thanked  him  for,  he  was 
without  a  great-coat.  He  rightly  judged 
that  the  only  one  he  had  with  him  could 
in  her  eyes  be  nothing  but  an  object  of 
horror.  What  a  day  that  had  been  at  the 
Red  Court !  Mr.  Thomycroft  had  sat  on 
the  magisterial  bench  at  Jutpoint,  trying 
petty  offenders,  unconscious  that  there 
was  a  greater  offender  at  his  own  house 
demanding  punishment.  Richard  Thomy- 
croft felt  inclined  to  proclaim  the  truth 
and  deliver  himself  up  to  justice.  The  re- 
morse which  had  tasen  possesion  of  him 
was  greater  than  he  knew  how  to  bear, 
and  it  seemed  that  to  expiate  his  offense 
at  the  criminal  bar  of  his  country,  would 
be  more  tolerable  than  to  let  it  thus  prey 
in  silence  on  his  vitals.  Consideration  for 
his  father  and  sister,  for  their  honorable 
reputation,  alone  withheld  him.  He  and 
Cynl  had  been  fond  brothers.  Cyril,  of 
delicate  health  and  gentle  manners,  had 
been,  as  it  were,  the  pet  of  the  robut  Jus- 
tice and  his  robust  elder  sons.  At  mid- 
day, Richard  was  in  his  sister's  room ;  not 
sitting — ^hehad  never  sat,  or  lain,  or  rested, 
since  leaving  the  churchyard  the  previous 
night — but  pacing  about  it  in  despair. 
Isaac,  to  whom  the  truth  had  been  dis- 
closed, was  present.  At  this  dread  con- 
sultation, every  word  of  which  will  linger 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  three,  during 
life,  Richard  decided  on  his  future  plans. 
To  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fatal  scene,  ever  again  to  look  upon  the 
Half  moon,  where  the  body  had  lain,  he 
felt  would  drive  him  mad,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  it.  The  substance  of  this 
Miss  Thomycroft  disclosed  to  Hunter. 

"  Issac  is  driving  him  over  to  Jutpoint 
for  the  night  train,"  she  added,  "  and  will 
go  with  him  to  London." 

"  To  return  when  ?"  inquired  Hunter. 
"  I  mean  Richard." 

"Never  again,"  she  mournfully  an- 
swered ;  "  he  has  taken  leave  of  us  for  the 
last  time.  My  poor  father  is  broken- 
hearted. It  was  dreadftil  a  shock  to  him, 
when  he  came  home  this  afternoon,  to  find 
his  eldest  and  favorite  son  waiting  to  bid 
him  farewell  for  ever.  He  has  always 
liked  Richard  best :  perhaps  because  he 
partakes  more  of  his  own  free,  dariug  na- 
ture. They  did  not  disclose  to  him  the 
awful  secret  about  Cyril.  They  said  Rich- 
ard  had  fallen  into  a  serious  scrape,  which 
could  only  be  kept  quiet  by  his  leaving 
the  neighborhood  for  a  few  years,  and 
begged  him  not  to  inquire  particulars,  for 
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Uiat  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.   And 
80  they  i>arted." 

"  And  will  Richard  remain  in  Lon- 
don ?" 

'*  He  goes  to  Australia.  I  thought  I 
said  so.  But  my  head  is  conftised  to-night. 
He  will  take  the  first  ship  that  sails.  O 
Robert !"  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  suffering, 
'*  what  a  secret  this  is  for  me  and  Isaac  to 
carry  with  us  through  life !" 

"  It  is  indeed  I  But  time  will  soothe  it 
to  you,  for  you  are  both  innocent." 

*'  Time  will  never  soothe  it  to  me.  My 
poor  brother  Cyril !  so  kind,  so  offensive 
as  he  was  to  us  all."  I  never  had  words 
with  him  as  I  had  with  Richard  and  Isaac. 
-^Vnd  to  be  hurled  away  unprepared !" 

She  raised  her  hands  and  concealed  her 
face,  as  if  she  would  hide  its  tribulation 
from  the  dark  night.  "  And  what  a  career 
is  before  poor  Richard  !"  she  continued  to 
wail.  "  My  heart  bleeds  for  him,  ffuilty 
though  he  is.  Remorse  and  anguish  to 
the  end  of  his  days !  remorse  and  an- 
guish !" 

Robert  Hunter  drew  her  hands  from 
her  face,  and,  keepuig  them  in  his,  sat 
down  by  her.  Hitherto  he  had  been 
standing. 

"  Time  is  wearing  on,  Mary  Anne.  May 
I  say  what  I  came  down  from  town  to  say? 
Though  it  pains  me  to  enter  upon  it  now 
you  are  in  this  gnef " 

"  What  is  it,  Robert  ?" 

"  I  have  had  a  situation  offered  me 
abroad :  in  the  Eiust :  and  I  have  accei)ted 
it.  It  is  to  superintend  the  formation  of 
a  railway.  It  will  keep  me  there  for  five 
years  at  least.  The  aj)pointment  is  excel- 
lent in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  better 
tlian  I  thought  would  fall  to  my  share  for 
years  to  come,  and  the  climate  is  good. 
In  two  months  we  shall  take  our  departure 
for  it." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  the 
utmost  apathy.     "  What  else  ?" 

"  Is  there  need  to  tell  you,  Mary  Anne  ? 
Can  you  not  perceive  what  brought  me 
down — why  I  could  begin  no  preparations 
until  I  had  obtained  speech  of  you  ?" 

"  Xo,"  she  repeated,  in  the  same  ab- 
stracted tone,  as  if  her  mind  were  dwelUng 
on  other  things.  **  Make  haste,  Robert ; 
I  must  be  gone:  I  am  beginning  to  shiver. 
I  have  these  shivering  fits  often  now." 

"  I  want  you  to  go  with,  me,  my  love,** 
he  whispered,  in  an  accent  of  deep  tender- 
ness. "  I  came  down  to  urge  it ;  but  now 
that  this  unfortunate  affair  has  happened, 


I  would  doubly  urge  it.    As  my  wife,  you 
will  forget " 

"  Be  quiet,  Robert !"  she  impetuously 
hiterrupted,  "  you  can  not  know  what  you 
are  saying.  You  and  I,  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  must  live  apart.  Was  tbb  what 
you  had  to  say  ?" 

"I  thought  you  loved  me,"  he  exclaimed, 
quite  petrified  at  her  words. 

"  I  did  love  you ;  I  do ;  if  to  avow  it 
will  do  any  good  now.  But  this  dreadful 
sorrow  has  placed  a  barrier  between  us." 

"  Mary  Anne  Thomycrofl  1  You  surely 
are  not  so  blind,  so  unjust,  as  to  lay  its 
blame  to  my  door  ?" 

"  Listen,  Robert,"  she  returned,  **  I 
am  not  so  umust  as  to  blame  you  for  the 
murder,  but  I  can  not  forget  that  you  have 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  it :  you  and 
I."  ^ 

"  You !" 

"  Yes.  I.  When  my  father  heard  that 
I  had  invited  you  down,  he  came  to  me, 
and  forbid  me  to  let  you  come.  I  see  now 
why.  He  did  not  want  strangers  in  his 
house,  who  might  see  more  than  was  ex- 
pedient. He  commanded  me  to  write  and 
stop  you.  I  disobeyed:  I  thought  he 
spoKe  but  in  compliance  with  a  whim  of 
Richard's :  and  I  would  not  write.  Had 
I  obeyed  him,  all  this  would  have  been 
spared.  Again,  when  you  were  here, 
when  we  spoke  about  what  the  8ui>ervisor 
said,  that  there  were  smugglers  abroad, 
my  father  ordered  us,  you  especially,  not 
to  interfere.  Had  you  obeyed  him  to  the 
letter,  Cyril  would  have  been  alive  now. 
These  reflections  haunt  me  continually. 
Xo,  Robert,  you  and  I  must  live  apart. 
If  I  were  to  marry  you,  I  should  expect 
Cyril  to  rise  reproachfully  before  me  on 
our  wedding-day." 

"O  MaryAmie!  Believe  me  you  see 
matters  in  a  false  light.    If ^" 

"  I  will  not  discuss  it,"  she  peremptorily 
interrupted  ;'*it  would  be  of  no  avail,  and 
I  shudder  while  I  speak.  Do  you  forgive 
me,  Robert,  if  I  cause  you  pain.  Nothing 
in  the  world,  or  out  of  it,  shall  ever  induce 
me  to  become  your  wife." 

"  Is  this  your  fixed  determination  ?"  he 
asked,  in  a  low,  grating  tone. 

"Fixed  and  unalterable.  Fixed  as 
those  stars  above  us.  FLxed  as  Cyril's 
grave." 

"  Then  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to 
return,"  he  gloomily  said.  "And  the 
sooner  I  start  the  better.  Fare  yon 
well." 
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She  put  her  hand  into  his,  and,  over- 
come by  the  dread  anguish  at  her  heart, 
soffered  him  to  draw  her  to  his  breast. 
None  can  know  what  that  anguish  was, 
even  of  the  parting.  He  held  her  to  him 
and  soothed  her  sobs,  now  with  a  loving 
word,  now  with  a  gentle  action ;  but  he 
used  no  argument  to  induce  her  to  retract 
her  determination.  He  knew  Mary  Anne 
Thamycrofl,  and  knew  that  it  would  be 
useless. 

"O  Robert,  strive  to  forget  me,"  she 
murmured.  "We  have  been  dear  to  each 
other,  but  you  must  find  another  now. 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  again  once  more  in 
afler-life :  when  you  are  a  happy  man  with 
wife  and  children !" 

He  supported  her  to  the  churchyard 
gates,  and  watched  her  as  she  turned  to 
her  home.  And  so  they  parted.  Robert 
Hunter  retraced  his  steps  to  the  church- 
yard, and  from  behind  a  gravestone,  where 
he  had  laid  them  out  of  sight,  took  up  his 
little  black  traveling-bag,  and  the  coat, 
the  counterpart  of  which  had  proved  so 
unlucky  a  coat  for  the  Thornycrofts. 
Then  he  set  off  to  walk  to  Jutpoint,  avoid- 
ing the  village  road  by  means  of  a  by-path, 
as  he  had  set  off  to  walk  that  guilty  night 
some  weeks  before. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.     Richard 


Thomycrofl  departed  for  Australia,  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  Red  Court  were  never 
again  enacted.  Long  and  perseveringly 
did  Supervisor  Kyne  look  out  for  the 
smugglers ;  many  and  many  a  night  did 
he  exercise  his  eyes  and  his  patience  on 
the  edge  of  that  black  olateau :  but  they 
came  no  more.  Old  Mr.  Thomycroft, 
deprived,  he  hardly  knew  how,  of  his  sons, 
lived  on,  at  the  Red  Court,  a  disappointed 
man.  Not  that  he  cared  to  make  more 
money ;  he  had  plenty ;  but  he  loved 
adventure,  and  his  occupation  was  gone. 
His  daughter  remained  with  him,  growing 
more  grave  and  sad,  day  by  day. 

Isaac  Thomycroft  was  the  only  one  of 
the  family  whose  fortunes  turned  out  hap- 
pily. He  married  Captain  Copp's  niece 
and  settled  in  London,  where  he  entered 
into  legitimate  business.  While  the  whole 
neighborhood  of  Coastdown  is,  to  this 
hour,  under  a  clear  and  immutable  persua- 
sion that  the  ghost  walks  in  the  church- 
yard :  and  Captain  Copp,  while  taking  his 
glass  in  the  parlor  of  the  Mermaid,  never 
fails  to  descant  upon  the  marvels  of  that 
night,  when  he  and  that  woman-servant 
of  his  (who,  he  adds  in  a  parenthesis,  is 
undaunted  enough  for  a  she-piratej  saw 
with  their  own  fearless  eyes  the  spirit  of 
Robert  Hunter. 


•  ^  I    I  ^ » 


From     Titan. 
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Yes  !  yes ! — the  point  is  decided.  Fate 
and  inclination  compel  me  to  it.  I  will 
keep  a  journal.  Shakspeare  speaks  of  the 
"  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men ;"  who  knows 
that,  without  particularizing  them,  he 
mav  have  meant  women  also!  It  is  a 
crisis  in  my  life.  I  feel  it  so.  Every 
pulse  throbs  when  I  think  I  am  to  go  to 
xiarrowgate  this  season  with  papa  and 
Bees.  That  something  great  will  arise 
from  tlm  visit,  this  unwonted  emotion 


foretells.  Feelings  of  a  nature  unfelt  be- 
fore agitate  my  breast.  What  do  they 
portend  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  portray 
them,  while  they  live,  and  are  passing. 
And  who  knows  what  may  be  the  fate 
hereafter  of  this  little  narrative?  Li 
some  old  castellated  mansion,  my  grand- 
children may  drag  it  forth  to  the  light  of 
day,  and  read  with  wondering  comments 
these  domestic  annals  of  the  nineteenth 
century.   In  the  checkered  scene  to  which 
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we  liasten,  I  may  perchance  meet  with 
celebi-itios — men  of  i^onius — ^bom,  alas! 
before  their  time  ;  men  who,  two  or  three 
centuries  after  their  birtli,  will  have  the 
humble  cottage  w^here  they  first  saw  the 
li<^ht  purchased  and  preserved  by  a  grate- 
ful nation,  for  information,  of  whose  daily 
life  every  waste-manuscript  bureau  in  old 
families  will  be  searched.  Then  with 
what  avidity,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  two 
thousand,  perhaps,  will  learned  antiqusi- 
rians  peruse  the  diary  of  Caroline  Ross ! 
What  a  reflection — to  live,  like  John 
Evelyn,  in  hlstorv  !  Had  any  of  the  Ro- 
man ladies  in  rierculaneum  or  Pompeii 
kept  such  a  book,  how  they  would  have 
lived  in  Gibbon  and  ^Irs.  Markham ;  and 
what  a  chance,  too,  for  the  Bodleian 
Library  or  the  British  Museum  ! 

From  to-day,  then,  I  will  begin.  I 
shall  note  every  thing  that  happens  ;  and 
how  delightful  it  will  be,  w^hen  I  go  to 
spend  Christmas  at  Aunt  Alington's,  to 
sit  up  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
reading  to  my  cousins  of  these  scenes  of 
splendid  triumph.  And  Miss  Denman 
will  yet  learn  that  her  best  pupil  in  Eng- 
lish composition  has  not  disgraced  her  by 
hurrying  over  the  details. 

Monday  inoruing, — We  are  to  start 
to-morrow,  by  the  nine  o'clock  train  ;  and 
I  also,  in  spite  of  all  that  Mr.  Lindsay  has 
said  agjiinst  it.  That  disagreeable  man  ! 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why,  because 
he  is  papa's  partner,  he  is  to  interfere  and 
ilictate  about  us.  Let  him  domineer  over 
the  clerks  \\\  the  co'.mti?v^-house,  if  lie 
pleases,  but  he  never  shall  over  me.  He 
takes  a  pleasure  in  curtailing  every  amuse- 
ment I  am  to  have,  although  he  is  indulg- 
ent ont):iixh  to  Bessie.  All  through  his 
preaching  to  ])apa  and  mamma,  I  was 
sent  oil' liu-ee  years  ago  to  ^fiss  Denman's ; 
but  one  comtbrt — instead  of  the  banish- 
ment he  intended  it  should  be  for  me,  I 
h:ive  gained  many  dear,  dear  friends  whose 
love  I  hope  to  retain  while  life  shall  last. 
NTow  I  am  home,  to  remain,  and  to  come 
out,  which  I  should  not  till  doomsday,  if 
Mr.  Lindsay  had  his  will ;  for  ho  declared, 
the  other  night,  he  thought  a  HaiTowgate 
hotel  no  plac*  for  a  girl  of  seventeen. 
Seventeen,  hideed  !  I  should  like  to  know 
what  harm  that  would  do  me.  I  might 
get  a  husband,  if  that  be  any  sin  ;  though 
I  dare  say  he  thinks  I  am  too  great  a  baby 
even  for  that.  But  I  could  remind  you, 
my  good  Mentor,  that  one  day  you  showed 
me,  in  Exeter  Hall,  a  very  lovely  young 


duchess,  who  was  married  when  not  much 
older  than  I  am  now,  and  I  never  beard 
her  called  "  childish."  By  the  time  I  could 
come  homo  and  have  settlements  drawn, 
and  my  trousseau  made,  a  good  many 
months  would  be  added  to  seventeen. 
But  I  am  forgetting  to  record  the  events 
of  the  day.  At  breakfast,  papa,  in  a  sud- 
den fit  of  generosity,  gave  Bessie  and  me 
a  present  of  money,  to  buy  various  thiags 
we  wanted  before  going  to  Harrowgate. 
Mamma  charged  us,  as  we  were  going 
out,  to  buy  handsome  parasols,  as  she  said 
a  shabby  one  would  destroy  the  look  of 
the  best  bonnet  Madame  Blazou  ever 
made.  I  wanted  some  monev  to  buv  a 
journal,  with  a  lock  and  key ;  so  I  bought 
rather  a  cheap  parasol,  and  kept  the  rest 
of  the  money.  Of  coui'se,  Bessie  was  very 
angry;  but  I  pursuaded  her  to  keep  it 
quiet,  and  slipping  into  a  stationer's, 
bought  the  nicest  book,  with  a  lock  and 
a  little  gold  key,  that  I  could  wear  next 
my  heart  day  and  night.  I  was  afraid 
all  evening  mamma  would  ask  to  see  our 
purchases,  but  she  was  too  busy ;  and 
once  in  bed  that  night,  I  knew  I  was  safe. 
T'uesday  mommff, — ^Up  early  to  finish 
the  packing.  We  had  so  many  trunks, 
that  mamma,  with  great  cleverness,  sent 
off  Hopkins,  our  page,  with  them  to  the 
station-house  before  j)apa  saw  them,  for 
he  always  gets  cross  when  he  finds  much 
luggage.  At  breakfast,  Mr.  Lindsay  an- 
nounced he  was  out  of  health,  and  he 
thought  Harrowgate  water  would  do  him 
good  ;  and  as  soon  as  l^ncle  Joseph  came 
back  he  would  follow  us.  Out  of  health  I 
Preposterous !  the  man  is  well  enough,  as 
any  one  can  see;  but  papa  encouraged 
him  all  he  could  to  come,  for  not  another 
reason,  I  am  sure,  than  that  it  would  be 
convenient  sometimes  to  leave  us  in  his 
charge,  when  papa  had  any  amusement 
for  himself  in  han<ls.  We  shall  be  well 
off,  I  think,  with  such  an  escort.  We 
would  require  a  Hercules  to  annihilate 
such  a  dragon,  if  any  one  wanted  even  ac- 
quaintance with  us.  When  wq  got  to  the 
King^s  Cross  Station  and  saw  Hopkins, 
like  Marius  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
seated  on  the  top  of  a  perfect  mountain  of 
trunks,  I  laughed;  but  Bessie  knew  bet- 
ter, for  sure  enough  papa  grew  perfectly 
savage,  and  ordered  Hopkins  to  get  a  cab 
and  take  all  the  large  boxes  home  a^n ; 
and  bej^au  himself  to  pull  out  one  after  an- 
other from  the  heap,  saying,  "  this  one," 
'^and  this,"  ^^and  tliis,"' without  any  dia- 
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tinction  of  contents  and  proprietorship ; 
when  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  hud  come  with 
OS,  went  up,  and  by  degrees  got  him 
pacified,  and  himself  had  the  luggage 
stowed  away  in  the  vans.  It  was  well  to 
see  my  lord  Lindsay  doing  that  much  for 
as,  for  I  never  before  saw  hhn  do  any 
good  to  man  or  beast.  What  an  old 
tiger  he  is.  He  handed  us  into  the  car- 
iiAgc,  saying  to  Bess :  "  A  pleasant  trip, 
Bessie ;"  but  to  me  not  one  single  Word, 
but  shaking  hands  in  a  sort  of"  you  would 
not  go  if  I  could  help  it,  and  you  would 
not  play  many  pranks  if  I  could  go  and 
stop  ^A^wi"  sort  of  air ;  and  I  felt  greatly 
relieved  when  the  train  moved  on,  and 
we  loft  him  behind  us.  Bessie  had  got 
up  to  the  far  end  of  the  carriage,  but  I 
was  just  next  papa,  and  a  pleasant  seat 
I  had  of  it,  too,  for  he  never  ceased  for 
three  stations  abusing  about  the  trunks. 
At  last,  as  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
this  delightful  strain,  I  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  and  at  last  was  really  so.  I  woke 
up  at  the  stations,  which  were  few,  as  we 
had  an  express  train  ;  but  except  papa  got 
out,  I  did  not  venture  to  open  my  eyes, 
for  fear  he  should  begin  again.  At 
Church  Fenton,  a  good  many  people  got 
out ;  others  joined  us,  and  we  went  on  to 
Harrowgate.  Papa  had  taken  rooms  at 
the  Dijidein,  a  very  handsome  hotel,  not 
&r  from  the  Pump-room,  and  to  it  we 
drove  at  once.  It  was  so  near  dinner- 
time when  we  arrived,  that  we  had  to  use 
great  expedition  to  be  dressed  before  the 
bell  would  ring ;  but  when  it  did,  we  were 
ready,  and  issuing  from  our  room,  found 
papa  on  the  lobby  waiting  to  escort  us. 
Every  one  was  taking  their  seats  when  we 
came  in,  so  we  hurried  to  ours,  those 
nearest  the  foot  of  the  table,  as  is  the 
cust^ii  for  new-comers.  I  had  not  time 
to  look  about  me  during  the  soup,  but  I 
took  no  fish,  and  that  gave  me  time  to 
enjoy  a  good  stare  up  and  down  the 
table.  I  never  saw  so  many  handsome 
men  together  before;  and  the  women 
were  more  than  passable,  but  not  a  face 
I  had  ever  seen  before,  so  I  could  not  tell 
if  any  one  was  sitting  next  their  own  re- 
latives. Suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  I 
thought  I  knew,  and  looking  fartker 
down  our  side  of  the  table,  who  should  I 
see  but  Lydia  Grantham,  one  of  the  dear- 
est friends  I  ever  had  at  Miss  Denman^s, 
and  who  left  school  half  a  year  before  I 
did.  My  heart  throbbed  at  the  sight  of 
this  dear  fiiend,  from  whom  I  had  been 


so  long  separated,  but  I  stilled  its  beat- 
ings by  a  strong  effort,  and  waited  pa- 
tiently to  try  and  catch  her  eye.  This  I 
failed  in  doing,  and  these  two  warm 
hearts  were  sundered  for  more  than  an 
hour  by  the  tedious  formulary  of  a  din- 
ner-party. At  last  the  ladies  rose,  and 
we  all  filed  out.  When  Lydia  came  out, 
I  went  up  to  her,  and  laying  my  hand  on 
her  arm,  spoke  but  one  word,  "  Lydia !" 
No  more  was  needed  ;  my  dearest  friend 
and  I  were  in  each  other  arms,  mingling 
our  tears,  regardless  of  heartless  lookers- 
on.  Among  these,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
was  my  sister,  who  rated  me  afterward 
for  what  she  called  ''  a  silly  scene  ;"  but  I 
could  afford  to  pity  her,  as  she  had  never 
known  the  blessing  of  true  friendship. 
But  Lydia  and  I  disregarded  the  sneers 
we  saw  on  faces  around  us,  and  went  into 
the  drawing-room  with  our  arms  passed 
lovingly  round  each  other's  waists.  There 
I  heard  from  Lydia  that  she  was  here 
with  her  uncle,  who  was  her  guardian,  and 
1  breathed  a  thanksgiving  when  I  heard  I 
was  to  enjoy  her  much-prized  society  for 
another  week.  Some  of  the  ladies  came 
up  and  talked  to  Bess,  so  I  was  free 
to  devote  myself  to  Lydia,  which  I  did, 
and  we  were  so  happy  together  that  I  for- 
got to  note  any  thing  that  passed  around 
us,  or  any  of  the  people. 

Wednesday  night — ^Too  much  fatigued 
to  write  much  to-night ;  yet  the  events  of 
the  day  have  been  too  varied  and  import-* 
ant  to  be  consigned  to  utter  oblivigVL  * 
How  gay  life  is  here;  may  it  be  our  w 
to  enjoy  abundance  of  it  I  Heaven  send 
papa  may  not  think  it  too  expensive !  I 
have  drank  that  odious  water ;  bitter  bad 
it  is.  Two  comforts — and  two  only — I 
had  when  imbibing  it :  it  is  fashionable ; 
and  that  Mr.  Lindsay  will  find,  when  he 
comes,  what  a  long  journey  he  has  had 
all  for  such  a  nauseous  draught.  After  a 
day  of  walking  and  talking,  and  introduc- 
tions to  some  of  dearest  Lydia's  friends, 
we  threaded  the  mazy  dance  this  evening 
in  each  other's  much-loved  society. 

Thursday. — Went  with  a  party  to 
Studley  Park  ;  thought  very  little  of  the 
ruins.  Not  half  so  pretty  as  some  crayon 
sketches  we  copied  of  it  at  school.  Looked 
everywhere  for  two  large  stones  that 
were  in  the  foreground  of  one  of  mine ; 
could  not  find  them,  nor  a  bare  trunk  of 
tree  that  was  in  one  of  Lydia's.  Hope 
no  one  has  can*ied  them  away.  Think 
it  would   be  advisable  to  mention  it  to 
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Earl  de  Gray.  Will  consult  Lydia  to- 
morrow. 

Friday, — A  day  to  be  much  remem- 
bered. To-day,  dearest  Lydia  reposed 
in  the  faithful  bosom  of  her  frieud  her 
heart's  cherished  secret.  Ah  !  how  little 
I  dreamed  the  deep  feoliiip^s  buried  be- 
neath that  light  exterior.  Dearest  Lydia, 
how  I  sympathize  with  her.  Lvdia  is  at- 
tached ;  in  how  few  words  this  can  be 
written ;  but  even  in  this  sacred  treasury 
I  must  not  write  his  name ;  sufficient  it  is 
a  noble  one — one  worthy  of  Lydia  Gran- 
tham.    Countess !  how  pretty  it  will 

sound.  Perhaps  he  may  be  above  Lydia 
in  rank,  but  she  has  personal  qualifications 
fit  to  grace  a  throne.  He  is  a  foreigner. 
I  write  no  more. 

Saturday, — ^To-day  Lydia's  beloved  has 
arrived,  and  I  have  seen  him.  We  were 
all  coming  out  of  the  lunch-room,  when  a 
cab  >vith  luggage  drove  to  the  door,  and 
a  dark,  handsome  stranger  stepped  into 
the  hall.  When  I  felt  my  companion 
droop  upon  my  arm,  then  I  knew  the 
arbiter  of  her  fate  stood  before  us.  I 
hurried  her  up  stairs  into  her  room,  and 
bolted  the  door,  to  prevent  prying  curi- 
osity witnessing  her  emotion.  I  tried 
every  remedy  to  restore  her  equanimity 
that  affection  could  suggest.  I  washed 
her  face  with  camphor  soap;  I  slapped 
her  hands,  and  pinched  the  soles  of  her 
feet ;  ?I  unfastened  her  dress,  and  brushed 
her  hair  with  a  hard  brush;  and,  after 
half-an-hour's  labor,  I  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  her  quite  recovered,  and  putting 
on  her  pink  bonnet  to  walk  in  the  square. 

We  met  Count  ,  and  Lydia  mtro- 

duced  me.  What  an  interesting  person 
the  count  is !  Who  can  it  be  he  resem- 
bles ?  I  must  ask  Lydia.  What  a  sensa- 
tion his  ap])earance  made  at  the  dinner- 
table  !  He  did  not  talk  or  even  venture 
to  glance  at  Lydia,  as  her  uncle  was  pre- 
sent ;  but  to  me,  as  next  neighbor,  he 
made  several  remarks.  Little  Mrs.  Tuff- 
nell,  who  is  married  to  an  old  man  forty 
years  her  senior,  kept  glancing  across  the 
table  at  us  through  her  eye-glass,  and 
after  dinner  asked  me,  "where  I  had  made 
acquaintance  with  the  corsair,  as  she  heard 
him  call  me  by  name."  Lydia  squeezed 
my  arm ;  so  I  answered,  guardedly:  "He 
had  been  introduced  to  me  that  day."  I 
did  not  say  by  whom ;  but  she  laughed, 
and  said  :  "  Very  well,  Miss  Caroline,  you 
would  not  be  a  school-girl,  nor  your  friend 
there  either,  if  you  had  not  a  secret  be- 


tween you  of  some  kind ;  I  wish  you  joy," 
So  she  walked  away,  and,  I  must  say,  I 
thought  her  remarks  imi)ertinent,  presum- 
ing, and  disgusting.     A  school-girl  I 

Monday, — ^The  count  tells  us  he  has  a 
friend  staying  at  the  Dragon  Hotel,  who 
will  avail  himself  of  the  first  vacant  apart- 
ment in  the  Diadem  to  move  thither,  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  friend's   society,  and 

What  ?    He  looks  at  me,  and  smiles. 

What  can  this  mean  ? 

Tuesday, — In  the  height  of  our  felicity, 
we  forgot  that  to-day  my  Lydia  will  be 
torn  from  my  arms  by  a  relentless  guardian. 
They  are  to  retuni  home. 

One  o^ clock, — That  dear  little  woman, 
Mrs.  Tufiiiell,  has  suggested  a  ])lan.  If 
my  father  would  consent  to  take  charge 
of  Lydia,  and  Bessie  were  contented,  per- 
haps Mr.  Grantham  could  be  induced  to 
leave  Lydia  with  us  during  our  stay. 
Happy  thought!  we  may  still  bo  together 
for  a  little  longer.  Lydia  will  throw  her- 
self at  her  guardLin's  feet,  and  I  at  papa's. 
We  will  entreat  for  a  respite. 

Tu30  o^clock, — Papa  was  in  the  best  of 
humors,  smoking  a  cigar,  (a  good  sign,) 
and  agreed  at  onc«,  without  the  least 
trouble.  Lydia  tells  me  she  went  through 
a  most  harrowing  scene ;  but  she  did  not 
seem  more  than  two  miimtes  in  her  uncle's 
room.  I  then  went  to  Bessie,  and  told 
her.  She  was  much  annoyed;  said  she 
did  not  like  Lydia,  and  I  should  have  con- 
sulted her  before  I  settled  it.  Such  non- 
sense !  She  thinks  she  has  the  charge  of 
me ;  but  she  is  mistaken  there.  A  girl  of 
three-and-twenty,  with  a  common-plaoo 
mind,  shall  never  rule  me.  Thank  good- 
ness I  there  is  one  comfort  in  |)apa:  the 
more  you  oppose  him,  the  more  obstinate 
he  becomes.  Bess  has  been  with  him,  and 
talked  herself  tired ;  but  in  vain :  Vff^  ifl 
firm.  We  then  went  to  unpack  Lydia's 
trunks,  and  prepare  our  dresses  for  the 
ball  to-night.  To-morrow  I  shall  give  an 
account  of  the  ball ;  to-night  I  will  be  too 
tired. 

Tuesday, — ^What  a  delightful  thin^  a 
ball  is!  I  must  begin  regularly.  Mrs. 
Tuffnell  matronized  us;  two  of  her  sisters 
went  with  us.  One  is  a  gay  young  widow, 
who  dresses  in  very  becoming  grays  and 
lavenders,  with  that  delicious  adele  color 
under  her  bonnets,  which  would  make  any 
face  in  the  world  look  well.  Of  course,  she 
did  not  wear  all  these  shades  of  what 
Cousin  Joseph  calls  "  mitigated  woe"  at 
the  ball ;  but  that  is  her  usual  style  of 
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dress.  Mrs.  TufFnell's  other  sister  is  very 
young,  looks  younger  than  I,  but  seems 
bent  on  getting  a  husband.  We  were 
scarcely  into  the  room,  when  the  count, 
released  from  the  presence  of  Mr.  Grian- 
tham,  crossed  to  Lydia,  and  engaged  her 
for  the  next  dance  ;  so  I  was  It  ft  sitting 
by  Mrs.  Tuifnell.  Suddenly.  I  perceived 
a  tall,  mysterious-looking  strfcger  leaning 
against  the  wall  near  the  door.  His  ex- 
pressive countenance  was  shaded  with 
melancholy.  I  felt  that  some  secret  sor- 
row corroded  his  breast ;  that  the  star  of 
hope  had  perhaps  declined  within  him ; 
that  his  keeping  thus  alone  in  a  crowd 
betokened  the  sun  of  a  joyful  existence 
had  set  for  him  for  ever.  At  the  thought 
of  such  misery,  my  breast  heaved,  and, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  I  clasped  my  hands,  and 
almost  sobbed  aloud.  At  this  moment, 
Mrs.  Tuffnell  called  off  my  attention  to 
look  at  the  handsome  officer  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Bridges,  was  waltzing  with,  and 
when  I  next  looked  round,  the  melancholy 
stranger  had  disappeared.  Where  could 
he  be  gone  ?  Perchance  the  dark  waters 
of  some  secluded  pond  or  river  had  already 
closed  over  that  manly  form  for  ever. 
Pensive  thought !  even  now  might  the 
nightingale  be  singing  his  knell.  I  had 
much  ado  to  refrain  from  weeping  when 
these  thoughts  presented  themselves ;  but 
the  fear  of  making  my  eyes  red,  and  know- 
ing that  my  pocket-handkerchief  had  not 
more  than  two  square  inches  in  the  center 
of  cambric,  the  rest  being  lace,  and  conse- 
quently quite  unfit  to  hold  tears,  came  to 
my  relief  in  time  to  save  me  from  thus 
giving  expression  to  my  feelings.  The 
next  moment,  Lydia  stood  beside  me, 
leaning  on  the  count's  arm:  "Dearest 
Caroline,  Count  Ernski  wishes  to  intro- 
duce his  friend  to  you ;"  and,  on  looking 
round,  who  should  I  see  but  the  fascinat- 
ing, melancholy-looking  stranger  waiting 
for  his  introduction.  I  thought  I  should 
have  sunk  on  the  floor ;  but  seeing  Mrs. 
Bridges  watching  us  veiy  keenly,  I  did 
not  wish  her  to  think  I  was  such  a  baby 
as  not  to  know  how  to  behave  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances ;  so  I  sat  still, 
and  heard  "  Baron  von  der  Schweip,  Miss 
Ross,"  without  moving  a  muscle  of  my 
face.  A  quadrille  was  just  formincr;  so 
we  took  our  places,  with  Lydia  anS  the 
count  for  our  vis-d-ms.  The  baron  spoke 
veiy  little;  indeed,  he  seemed  to  know 
the  English  language  but  imperfectly. 
He  merely  said,  now  and  then,  such  sen- 


tences as,  "  Ma-de-moi-selle,  dat  ist,  Frau- 
lein  Ross,  dance  shuperb,  elle  est  all 
angle."  The  poor  man,  I  suppose,  mis- 
took "angle"  for  "angel;"  but  I  was  quite 
satisfied,  and  could  make  allowances. 
When  speaking,  he  always  put  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  which  made  his  remarks 
very  expressive.  Bessie  made  such  a  fuss 
about  my  dancing  with  him,  or  even  with 
the  count,  that  I  had  to  refuse  them  both 
several  times.  This  was  very  vexatious ; 
but  1  was  consoled  by  the  prospect  of  a 
day  of  great  pleasure   on   the   morrow, 

Slanned  and  settled  by  the  count  and 
Irs.  Bridges.  We  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  Mrs.  Tuffnell  to  chaperon  us ;  but 
we  all  set  about  her,  and  she  at  last  gave 
in.  We  were  to  go  to  Knaresborough,  a 
nice  select  little  party :  Mrs.  Tuffiiell,  Mrs. 
Bridges,  Miss  Hope,  Lydia,  and  myself, 
of  ladies ;  and  the  count,  the  baron,  Mr. 
Tuffnell,  and  two  officers,  of  gentleman  ; 
and  we  agreed  that,  no  matter  how  any 
one  else  should  beg  and  pray  to  be  taken, 
not  another  member  should  be  admitted. 
So  we  all  parted  at  night,  looking  forward 
with  delightftil  anticipation  to  the  mor- 
row. 

Wednesday. — ^Rose  early,  in  order  to 
get  papa's  consent  before  Bessie  would 
see  him;  and  got  it  without  difficulty, 
when  he  heard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuffnell  were 
to  be  of  the  party.  Came  suddenly  on 
papa  and  Bessie  after  breakfast,  in  one  of 
the  drawing-room  windows,  talking,  and 
found  it  was  of  me  ;  stepped  up,  thinking 
it  my  duty  to  be  present,  whatever  Bessie 
might  say.  She  was  talking  very  rapidly 
and  energetically  of  Lydia,  saying  she 
thought  her  very  artful,  and  no  compan- 
ion for  me ;  and  concluded  by  saying  she 
rarely  saw  me,  or  knew  what  I  was  about, 
as  I  had  moved  into  Miss  Grantham's 
room,  instead  of  sharing  hers,  as  I  had  at 
first  done.  Upon  this  I  got  very  angry, 
and  asked  them  if  they  thought  the  girl 
I  slept  two  years  and  a  half  with  at  Miss 
Denman's  was  an  unfit  companion  for  me 
for  a  week  here.  But  the  aiscussion  was 
cut  short  by  papa,  who  thought  his  judg- 
ment impugned  by  Bessie's  remonstrance, 
and  declared  I  must  go  if  I  chose  it;  and, 
as  I  said  before,  the  more  papa  is  opposed, 
the  more  obstinate  he  becomes,  so  the 
more  Bessie  talked,  the  less  he  listened, 
and  finally  left  the  room.  Bessie  then 
turned  to  me ;  but  I  followed  papa's  ex- 
ample, and  escaped  to  my  room,  where  I 
have  filled  my  leisure  by   writing  this 
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down.  Lydia  just  come  up  to  prepare  !  the  altar  without  the  friend  of  my  youth?^ 
for  our  drive.  How  fleeting  a  thing  is ,  "  You  may  go  or  not,  as  you  dioose,"  I 
beauty !  my  blue  bonnet  that  I  wore  at  said ;  "  but  when  you  laid  your  plans 
Studley  is  faded  nearlv  white.  How  un-  ]  thus  without  consulting  the  fiiendof  your 
fortunate !  for  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  the  youth,  doubtless  you  are  competent  to 
duty  of  every  woman  to  make  herself  carry  them  out  also."  "Think,"  Lydia 
look  as  handsome  as  possible ;  and  on  that '.  whispered,  "  you  will  have  the  baron's 
principle  I  meant  to  have  worn  the  blue  '  society  all  the  way ;  we  will  be  so  taken 
bonnet ;  but  white,  at  least,  will  not  fade  up  with  eadh  other,  you  may  be  able  to 
— so  white  it  must  be.  arrange  every  thing  on  your  account ;  I 

We  drove  from  the  door  in  two  car-  know  he  is  devoted  to  you,  and  I  will  beg 
riages,  every  one  in  the  height  of  good  |  the  count  to  give  you  away."  The  auda- 
spirits,  and,  not  to  flatter,  many  in  their  I  city  of  the  scheme  petrified  me,  and  I  saw 
very  best  looks,  too.  All  along  the  road  !  myself  so  completely  in  their  power, 
we  discussed  "  Eugene  Aram,"  and  pitied  Here  the  count  turned  round,  and  said  in 
poor  Madeline.  When  we  reached  the  a  low  voice,  from  between  his  teeth,  to  the 
village,  of  course  we  had  to  go  and  see  ,  baron,  "  She  shall  go  ;"  and  then  turning 
the  dropping  well,  which  is  just  as  great  a  '  to  me,  said,  in  the  most  unmistakably  un- 
humbug  as  any  one  would  wish  to  see —  !  broken  English  I  ever  heard :  "  Miss  Koss, 
a  paltry  little  place,  not  worth  walking  I  you  must  go  with  us ;  you  may  as  well 
even  from  the  carriages  to  see.  We  then  consent  with  a  good  grace  as  a  bad  one, 
agreed  to  go  and  look  for  Eugene  Aram's  for  I  will  make  you  go."  I  glanced  round 
house,  which  the  count  declared  was  all  in   in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  one  to  whom 


I  could  appeal;  at  this  both  gentlemen 

laughed,  and  said  the  officials  were  all 

prepared  for  any  extravagance  I  might 

_  commit.    I  would  not  shed  a  tear,  or  show 

Lydia  and  me  to  it  by  a  way  he  knew ; !  any  signs  of  fear ;  but  I  had  still  hope, 

and  very  willing  was  Lydia  to  go,  only  I   for  I  heard    one    say  to  another,  there 


perfect  presei*vation,  just  as  he  had  left  it. 
To  this  Mr.  Tuflbell  cried,  "  Fudge  !"  and 
the  gentlemen  had  some  high  words  about 
it,  whereupon  the  count  offered  to  guide 


was  afraid  of  offending  Mr.  Tuffncll,  who 
was  rather  inclined  to  be  testy  ;  but  the 


would  be  time  enough  to  bring  me  round 
before  the  train  came  up,  and  I  had  still 


whole  scene  was  ended  by  the  old  gentle- 1  hopes  of  succor  from  some  unexpected 
man  drawing  off  his  party,  saying :  "  Very  i  quarter.  This  came  before  long,  in  a 
woU,  go  any  way  you  choose,  and  when  j  shape  as  unlooked-for  as  could  well  be  im- 
we  meet,  we  shall  see  who  has  seen  most  agined.  Suddenly,  as  we  stood,  a  train 
of  the  beauties  of  Knarcsborough."  The  !  came  up  and  stopped,  and  the  first  person 
count  seemed  satisfied,  as  did  Lydia,  so   I  saw  get  out  was — Mr.  Lindsay,  and  then 

Bessie.      With  what  joy  I  flew  toward 
them,  but  (juite  unable  to  speak,  or  to 


there  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  follow 
them,  attended  by  the  ever-constant  ba- 
ron.   The  gentlemen  talked  so  much,  and 


give  the   shghtest   explanation.     Bessie 


we  all  walked  so  fast,  that  I  observed  comprehended  it  at  a  glance.  "Miss 
nothing  until  I  found  myself  in  front  of  Grantham,  where  are  the  others  of  your 
the  railway  terminus,  and  my  companions  party  ?"  A  sconiful  toss  of  Lydia*s  head 
entering  the  door.  "  Lydia !"  I  called,  was  her  reply.  "  Caroline,  why  are  you 
"  what  is  this  ?  where  are  you  going  ?"  '  here  without  Mrs.  Tuffnell  ?"  "  If  you 
'•  My  dearest  Caroline,"  she  answered,  '*  1 1  please,"  said  the  coimt,  smiling  graciously, 
am  now  about  to  test  your  affection  for  '  and  stepping  forward,  "  the  young  lady 
mc.  In  this  matter  I  feel  assured  of  your  came  here  of  her  own  accord,  very  will- 
support.  We  are  going  to  Scotland."  ingly ;  she  is  going  to  join  us  upon  our 
'*  Who  is  we  ?"  I  interrupted.  "  Al-  j  wedding  trip."  I  tried  to  speak,  out  not 
phonse  and  I,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  away ;  a  word  would  come.  '*  Yes,  yes,**  said 
nom  cruel,  mercenary  guardians.  The  ,'  Lydia ;  "  Carry  goes  with  us  to  Scotland.** 
baron  accompanies  us :  so  will  you."  "  So ;  Mr.  Lindsay  looked  hard  at  me.  **  No, 
I  will  not,"  I  said,  roused  into  anger  by  |  no,"  I  gasped  out.  "  I  think  not,**  he 
such  a  proceeding,  thus  arranging  my  j  said,  qmetly.  "  Miss  Grantham,  you  are 
movements  without  either  my  knowledge  '■  ready  to  return  with  me  to  Harrowgate." 
or  consent.  "  O  Caroline !  you  will  not  "  I  am  no  such  thing,"  she  answered, 
desert  me  in  this  crisis ;  you  will  come  i  brisklv.  "  You  have  no  authority  over 
and  be  my  bridesmaid ;  how  could  I  go  to  i  me ;  I  know  nothing  about  you,  ao  I  ao- 
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knowledge  not  your  authority.    T  have  up  outside  himself.     When  he  handed  ua 

made  my  choice;"  and  she  waved  her  out  at   the  door  of  the  Diadem,  Lydia 

hand  theatrically  toward  the  count.     "My  turned  to  him,  and  said,  in  the  very  lofti- 

authority,"  he  spoke  in  a  calm  tone.  "  is  est  tone  she  could  assume,  "  Mr.  Lindsay, 

that  of  Mr.  Ross,  delegated  to  me.    The  1  have  one  antipathy,  which  I  believe  Dr. 

same  power  he  gives  me  over  his  own  Johnson  had   also  :    I  hate  and  detest 

daughter,  I  have  over  you,  as  left  in  his  Scotch  people ;  and  of  all  I  ever  met,  I 

charge  by  your  uncle.     When  you  are  think  you  have  managed  to  bring  my  an- 

again  under    your  guardian's  roof,  this  tipathy  to  the  greatest   height.     I  \^ish 

fentleman  can  put  forward   his  wishes,  you  a  very  good-morning."     So  with  a 

Q   the  mean  time,  you  come  with  me."  sweeping  courtesy  to  us  all,   she  glided 

"Thank   you  for   nothing,"  Lydia  said,  into  the  hall,  and  upstairs  to  her  own 

pertly,  and  turned  round  for  assistance  room. 

from  the  count ;  but  that  gentleman,  see-  I  could  have  cried  with  vexation.  I 
ing  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  field,  was  so  ashamed  of  Lydia,  of  my  own  ob- 
had  turned  his  back,  and  with  his  friend  stinacy  in  choosing  her  for  an  associate, 
vanished  in  the  crowd.  On  seeing  this,  in  spite  of  Bessie's  sage  warnings ;  and 
Lydia's  temj)er  gave  way,  and  she  set  no  above  all,  I  was  annoyed  that  the  only 
bounds  to  the  expression  of  her  indigna-  scrape  I  had  got  into  since  I  came  to  Har- 
tion.  "  It  is  you,"  she  said,  turning  to  rowgate,  I  had  been  rescued  from  by  Mr. 
Bessie,  "  I  have  to  thank  for  this.  Lindsay,  who  had  so  confidently  predicted 
You  never  liked  me,  and  I  hate  you.  the  evil  likely  to  arise  from  my  visit.  I 
You  did  every  thing  in  your  power  to  learned  afterward  from  Bessie,  that  we 
sunder  me  and  your  sister,  and  you  tried  had  not  long  left  the  hotel  when  he  ar- 
te poison  your  pompous  old  father  against  rived,  and  to  him  Bessie  had  only  to  hint 
me.  I  heard  you  apply  the  term  '  art-  at  the  fears  she  had  so  broadly  stated  to 
fid'  to  me  this  morning,  and  I  am  glad  to  papa  in  vain.  In  a  moment,  though  be- 
see  you  understand  the  word  in  its  fullest  fore  so  tired  with  his  journey,  he  was 
sense,  and  can  act  up  to  it.  I  hate  you,  quite  alert,  saying,  "  Come,  then ;  suppose 
but  I  like  your  sister.  She  is  silly,  it  is  you  and  I  ffo  and  see  Knaresborough 
true,  but  she  is  good-natured ;  you  are  too ;"  and  \vhat  happened  after  that  I 
the  one,  without  being  the  other."  Here  have  related.  We  three  held  a  consulta- 
Mr.  lindsay  interposed,  and  went  to  hand  tion  how  papa  was  to  be  told.  Mr.  Lind- 
her  into  the  carriage,  but  she  refused  his  say  offered  to  do  it,  advising  us  to  keep 
proffered  aid,  and  flung  herself  into  one  out  of  papa's  way  for  a  few  hours,  until 
comer.  "  And  now,  Miss  Grantham,"  the  first  ebullitions  of  wrath  were  abated  ; 
said  Mr.  Lindsay,  "as  we  are  off  the  plat-  but  I  would  not  allow  this,  but  took  the 
form,  I  must  tell  you  I  fear  you  have  been  informant's  part  upon  myself;  and  the  mo- 
deceived  as  to  those  two  gentlemen  with  ment  papa  came  in,  I  went  and  told  him 
whom  I  saw  you  in  company  just  now ;  all,  from  the  first  day  to  the  present.  I 
do  you  know  who  they  are  ?"  "  Exiled  have  often  seen  papa  angry,  but  I  never 
foreign  noblemen,"  Lydia  said,  in  a  tri- :  saw  him  in  any  thing  like  the  passion  he 
omphant  tone.  "  They  have  deceived  was  in — at  Lydia,  her  beloved,  at  me,  at 
you,  then :  they  are  ticket-of-leave  men."  Bessie,  at  every  one ;  and  though  the 
Lydia  tried  to  protest,  and  to  defend  them,  dinner-bell  was  ringing,  he  could  not  get 
but  I  saw  it  was  with  an  effort ;  and  she  one  boot  on,  so  angry  and  impatient  was 
then  relapsed  into  a  sulky  silence  for  the  he  even  at  the  poor  unoffending  boot, 
remainder  of  our  time  in  the  train.  Mr.  We  had  agreed  tnat  it  might  strike  the 
Lindsay,  however,  told  her,  that  some  days  Tuffnells  as  odd  if  we  did  not  go  to  dhi- 
before  they  had  robbed  a  gentleman  at  ner,  so  we  went ;  and  to  my  surprise, 
Leeds  of  his  portmanteau,  and  that  the  when  I  went  in,  I  saw  Lydia  seated  at 
officers  were  in  pureuit  of  them ;  that  they  the  table,  flirting  and  laughing  with  young 
had  come  down  in  the  train  with  Bessie  Battersby,  as  if  she  had  not  had,  two 
and  him,  but  he  was  thankful  that  for  this  hours  before,  what  she  called  "  an  eternal 
time  the  delinquents  had  made  their  es-  parting  from  her  betrothed."  Mrs  Tuff- 
cape,  lest  our  names  should  be  mixed  up  nell  attacked  us  at  once  about  the  sudden 
with  the  story  of  their  arrest.  flight  we  had  taken  from  under  her  wing ; 
When  we  arrived  at  Harrowgate,  Mr.  but  Mr.  Lindsay  took  up  our  apology 
Lindsay  got  a  fly,  put  us  inside,  and  got .  very  gracefully — a  rather  confusing  speecli, 
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to  be  sure,  especially  across  a  dinner-ta- 
ble, amid  the  usual  Babel  of  tongues — 
"  His  unexpected  arrival — following  with 
Miss  Ross — foreign  gentlemen  obliged  to 
take  a  hasty  journey — brought  the  ladies 
home — sent  her  a  message — Mr.  Ross  his 
best  friend — cliildren  like  his  own  to  him" 
— etc.  etc. ;  to  all  of  which  Mrs.  Tuffnell 
tried  to  listen,  but  only  caught  about  the 
half  of  what  was  meant — quite  enougli  for 
a  woman  of  such  a  limited  understanding. 
Lydia  heard  all  distinctly.  Once  she  col- 
ored  a  little,  but  it  was  momentary.  She 
went  on  deluging  the  young  captain,  alias 
liuutenant  of  militia,  with  conversation, 
causing  Mr.  Lindsay  to  turn  round  and 
ask  Bessie,  ''if  she  Knew  of  any  other  re- 
semblance Miss  Grantham  bore  to  Dr. 
Johnson."  And  Bessie  replied,  "Yes;" 
and  the  yoimg  officer  seemed  to  fall  in 
with  her  views  exactly,  as  from  the  com- 
mencement of  dinner  Mr.  Battersby  had 
listened  with  scarcely  more  than  a  mono- 
syllable  now  and   then   in  reply ;   from 


which  she  was  sure  Mr.  Battersby  must 
be  the  very  perfection  of  a  companion. 

Friday. — To-day  Mr.  Grantham  came, 
summoned  by  my  father,  to  take  Lydia 
into  his  o>vn  care.  Mr.  Lindsay  only 
waited  to  explain  his  pait  in  the  transac- 
tion, and  lay  before  Lydia's  guardian 
proofs  of  his  assertions  respecting  the 
count,  and  then  started  for  home.  We 
follow  him  to-morrow. 

Saturday, — At  home  again.  With  what 
dread  I  came !  Though  papa's  anger  was 
over,  I  had  a  nervous  fear  of  what  mam- 
ma's would  be  at  my  folly.  I  longed  to 
shut  my  eyes  for  a  week,  and  be  insensi- 
ble to  words  or  deeds  around  me:  not 
very  possible,  certainly.  Found  mamma, 
contrary  to  all  my  fears,  quite  gentle  and 
affectionate,  and  very  glad  to  see  us  all 
home  again.  She  said  very  little  to  me, 
owing,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  had 
told  the  story,  freein*^  me  from  far  more 
blame  than  I  deserved.  I  thank  him  tru- 
ly in  my  heart. 


■  ^1 


►»■ 
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FRAGMENT. 


It  was  a  festal  day  in  heaven ;  for  sum- 
mer had  begun,  and  the  monarch  of  the 
sky  rose  with  increased  splendor,  to  cele- 
brate this  his  season  of  beauty  and  luxu- 
riance. 

Aurora,  to  whom  the  ceremony  of  his 
rising  was  intrusted,  exhausted  all  her  re- 
sources to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  She 
decked  her  handmaidens,  the  clouds,  in 
their  brightest  attire,  bordering  their 
fleecy  garments  of  the  i)urest  wliite  with 
a  golden  rim,  and  casting  a  roseate  vail 
over  all.  Then  she  paved  their  aenal 
j)ath  with  orange,  graduated  to  the  palest 
primrose,  and  studded  this,  also,  with 
golden  spangles,  which  shone  resplendent 
on  the  deep-blue  vault  of  Heaven. 


The  potent  monarch  of  the  sky  was  well 
pleased  with  these  arrangements,  and  he 
consequently  rose  in  the  very  best  of  tem- 
pers, and  shone  benignantly  on  the  child- 
ren of  Earth. 

First  the  great  towering  mounUuns  re- 
ceived his  smile — and  a  glow  of  ruddy 
pleasure  lit  up  their  snowy  heads,  creep- 
mg  from  them  gradually  down,  until  it 
reached  their  base,  where  sat  a  crowd  of 
noxious,  malicious  vapors,  enemies  of 
man,  aitiiicers  of  diseases  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  rheumatisms,  consumptions,  and 
many  other  ills. 

The  smile  of  the  great  heavenly  potent- 
ate just  touched  them,  and  it  acted  like 
a  charm ;  for  off  they  all  flew  in  dudgeoUi 
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crowding  together  in  a  dark  and  sullen 
mass,  sitting  half  way  up  the  mountain, 
salking  and  lowering,  and  threatening  to 
come  down  again  as  soon  as  ever  King 
Sol  (for  so  this  great  monarch  was  named) 
had  gone  away  again. 

How  glorious  all  nature  looked  !  Mil- 
lions of  spirits,  unseen  to  mortal  eyes, 
danced  jocundly  in  the  pure  morning  air, 
chanting  their  heaven-born  songs  of 
praise  and  joy.  All  nature  was  happy — 
all,  save  one  etherial  being,  who,  with 
drooping  wings  and  broken  harp,  stood  in 
the  pathway  of  the  monarch  of  the  sky. 

**Iris,  mine  own  loved  messenger, 
wherefore  so  sad  ?" 

But  the  wings  drooped  still,  and  the 
harp  fell  lower  m  her  hands. 

Then  there  arose  a  chorus  of  heavenly 
music.  'Twas  the  morning  hymn.  Its 
melody  stole  over  the  sorrowing  spirit, 
and,  as  it  ceased,  her  voice  was  heard,  like 
the  last  tbne  of  an  Eolian  harp. 

**  I  sorrow  that  this  glory  which  I  share, 
these  sunbeams  on  which  I  dance,  should 
be  denied  to  some  of  those  who  pine  in 
misery.  I  would  crave  a  boon,  great 
monarch  " — and  she  knelt  before  him  : 
*'  Grant  me  one  warm  sunbeam  to  carry 
where  I  will." 

Then  the  voice  of  heaven's  children 
broke  forth  again  in  a  rejoicing  song  of 
grateful  praise,  as  the  spirit's  repuest  was 
complied  with. 

Now,  her  drooping  pinions  were  spread 
in  rapid  flight,  as,  folding  a  sunbeam  to 
her  bosom,  she  took  her  way  from 
heaven  to  earth. 

On  she  flew — and  she  hugged  her  trea- 
sure yet  more  closely,  for  she  feared  it 
would  be  stolen  from  her.  Down  her  col- 
ored way  she  sped — down,  and  down,  and 
down — until  she  alighted  on  a  glittering 
dome  of  gold. 

It  was  an  eastern  palace,  a  monument 
of  magnificence.  Gems  of  rare  value 
adoiiied  its  marble  walls;  the  treasures 
of  the  earth  had  been  ransacked  to  pro- 
vide for  its  embellishment. 

"  Shall  I  leave  thee  here,  mine  own  sun- 
beam?" asked  the  spirit — shall  I  make 
this  thine  home  ?"  and  she  just  peeped  in- 
to her  bosom  at  her  treasure  ;  and  there 
it  lay,  so  pure  and  bright!  Then  she 
looked^  ihe  magnificent  work  of  man, 
the  palace ;  but  its  glory  had  departed, 
its  luster  had  faded  before  the  beauty  of 
nature's  handiwork,  before  the  brilliancy 
of  the   warm  sunbeam;   and  Iris  then 


knew  that  this  \Vas  no  place  for  her  treas- 
ured gift.  So,  on  she  flew  with  it  for 
many  a  long  and  weary  mile,  over  both 
sea  and  land.  At  last  she  came  to  a  city 
— a  great  noisy,  dirty,  bustling  city,  with 
its  smoke  and  filth  of  every  kind. 

"  Here  art  thou  wanted  I  here  art  thou 
wanted,  my  treasure !"  said  the  gentle 
spirit ;  "  but  how  can  I  leave  thee  in  this 
human  den  with  naught  worthy  of  thee  ?" 

"  Naught  worthy  ?"  said  a  still,  small 
voice.  "  Presumptuous  spirit !  fold  thy 
wing,  tarry  in  thy  course,  and  see  whether 
thou  can'st  not  bestow  thy  gifts  worthily 
here.     Behold !" 

The  spirit  closed  her  half  spread-wings. 
Before  her  stood  one  with  heavy  eyes  and 
famine-pinched  face — a  child  in  years,  a 
woman  in  sorrow  and  experience.  Her 
clothes  hung  in  rags  about  her,  and  dis- 
played her  delicate  limbs  of  marble  white- 
ness. How  that  loving  spirit  longed  for 
a  mortal  tongue,  to  whisper  words  of  com- 
fort to  that  friendless  being  ! 

A  stranger  passed,  and  gave  her  alms. 
They  were  seized  with  avidity,  and  the 
wild  eyes  looked  an  intensity  of  joy. 
How  swiftly  the  bare  feet  sped  on !  in  quest 
of  bread,  perchance  ?  No,  she  entered  a 
fruiterer's  shop,  and  spent  the  whole  of 
this,  her  fortune,  in  a  few  strawberries. 

On  again,  until  she  had  traversed  the 
length  of  the  dirty  street,  and  turned  into 
a  narrow  alley,  swarming  with  riotous 
children. 

The  spirit  hovered  over  her,  and,  with 
her  zephyr  wings,  fanned  each,  noisome 
air  from  the  poor  child's  heated  brows. 

On  again,  until  she  reached  a  court 
leading  irom  this  alley,  and  looking  still 
more  wretched  and  uninhabitable.  She 
entered  a  miserable  abode,  and,  with  a 
quick  and  happy  step,  ascended  the  stairs. 
With  a  gentle  hand  she  unclosed  a  door. 
The  room  she  entered  contained  a  misera- 
ble bed,  one  chair,  and  a  deal  table. 

A  lad  of  about  sixteen  was  lying  on  the 
bed.  How  his  eyes  beamed  with  affection 
as  he  saw  the  girl  approach  ! 

She  placed  her  hand  on  his  head ;  alas ! 
there  was  no  abatement  of  the  fever. 

She  held  up  a  strawberry  to  him — 
another,  and  another ! 

The  eager  eyes  of  the  suffering  boy 
proclaimed  his  delight  at  so  unexpected  a 
treat.  The  girl  raised  a  strawberry  to 
his  lips. 

"  No,  Ruth,  not  one  morsel,  unless  you 
taste  it  first." 
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To  plojise  him,  she  ccyiisentod.  Tliere 
they  sat,  tliose  two  friendless  beinjifs — he, 
so  soon  to  be  in  a  happier  world,  slie  .  . 

The  boy's  eyes  suddenly  rested  on  the 
window. 

*'  Look,  dear  sister,"  he  said  ;  "  look ! 
— a  gentle  radiance  seems  to  come  even 
from  those  dull  clouds,  and  a  balmy  fra- 
grance spreads  around,  reminding  rac  of 
other  days,  before  we  came  to  the  smoky 
town,  when  we  lived  'mid  green  fields 
and  glorious  valleys,  when  the  lark,  witli 
her  wild  melody,  roused  us  from  our 
morning  slumbers,  and  the  nightingale's 
plaintive  note  lulled  us  to  our  evening 
rest!  Ah!  Rutii — that  was  a  happy 
time !" 

For  some  moments  his  mind  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  past. 

"  Ruth,"  he  at  length  said,  "  what  ^vill 
you  do  wlien  I  am  gone  ?  Who  will  love 
you  then,  my  sister  ?  Who — who  be 
kind  to  you  and  speak  the  word  of  sym- 
pathy to  your  heart?"  He  bent  his 
dying  eyes  srully  on  her.  She  took  his 
wasted  hands  in  hers,  and  pressed  them 
to  her  lips,  then  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 
The  gesture  alone  was  an  answer ;  but 
her  words  also  replied  to  his  question. 

"  The  same  God,"  she  said,  "  who  has 
loved  me  for  sixteen  long  years,  will  love 
me  still — still  show  me  His  loving  kind- 
ness. In  mercy  has  He  afflicted,  to  make 
me  turn  to  Him ;  even  in  this  poor  place, 
amid  our  past  and  present  wretchedness. 
He  h:is  throwi;  over  mv  tremblin<2:  soul 
the  balm  of  His  heavenly  comfort.  He, 
my  brother,  will  be  my  support  when  you 
are  gone — my  stay,  my  comfort,  my  hope, 
my  all !" 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

There  was  a  bright  glow  on  that  bed 
of  death ;  a  sunbeam  fell  on  the  pallid 
face,  as  the  wings  of  the  hovering  spirit 
lulled  the  dying  boy  to  his  last  slumber. 

Hour  atler  hour  passed — daylight  faded. 

"  Die  ye  together,  ye  things  of  earth 

and  heaven!"  sighed  the  gentle  Iris;  "die, 

my  treasured  sunbeam,  even  as  the  soul 

of  that  sufferer  fades  from  earthly  woe  !" 

....... 

The  fragile  girl  had  laid  her  head  be- 
side her  brother  ;  one  hand  pillowed  her 
head,  the  other  was  clasped  in  his. 
Gradually,  she  lost  the  consciousness  of  all 
external  things;  she  slept;  and  then — a 


murmur,  like  music,  but  still  not  music — 
only  a  tone,  like  the  south  wind  singiug 
its  own  sad  requiem,  stole  over  her  senses. 

She  fancied  she  was  wafted  along  in 
air,  her  tattered  garments  changed  to  float- 
ing vapor,  her  tangled  locks  to  golden 
tresses.  Suddenly,  she  scorned  to  stop  in 
her  etherial  flight,  and  a  voice  bade  her 
observe  what  would  pass. 

In  the  distance,  a  small  white  cloud  Ap- 
peared. It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
then  she  discovered  two  forms  of  heavenly 
radiance.  The  one  looked  down  on  the 
dun  earth  beneath,  and  its  teara  fell  fast 
on  the  distant  land  ;  the  face  of  the  other 
was  raised  to  heaven,  and  there  was  seen 
joy,  woi'ship,  gladness,  adoration.  Car- 
ried between  these  two,  as  in  a  couch,  reat- 
ing  peacefully  in  their  arms,  was  a  form  of 
angel  brightness,  bearing  a  semblanoe  to 
humanity,  but  beatified — changed  ;  the 
mortal,  clothed  with  immortality — ^the 
imi)erfect,  perfected  by  the  reuhion  with 
its  God. 

...        ...        • 

Ruth's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  reoum- 
•  bent  figure ;    in  it  she  recognized  her 
brother's  soul ! 

•  .         .        .        ■        .        • 

It  was  now  twilight,  but  the  spirit's 
wings  were  playing  still,  fanning  away 
the  soul  of  the  lingering  girl  to  those 
realms  of  bliss  whither  her  brother  had 
passed  before  her ! 

Wafl !  wafl !  as  the  pale  cold  moon- 
light streamed  into  the  room,  and  a  sigh 
— the  last  vestige  of  earth — sent  tbt 
girl's  imprisoned  soul  to  heaven ! 

•  •...•         • 
Earth,  ye  have  their  bodies — the  poor 

corruptible  bodies — the  empty,  useless 
c:isket. 

Heaven ! — their  souls — their  inoormpti- 
ble,  imperishable  souls — are  yours. 
.         ...«•■ 

Mortal,  who  rcadest  this,  pause  and 
think ;  thou  livest  for  the  one~-sio8t  thoa 
live  for  the  other  also  ? 

Does  earth  absorb  your  love,  your 
thought,  your  care?  Take  heed,  lest 
earth  swallow  up  heaven  in  your  heart ! 

Earth  and  Heaven ! 

Earth  for  all  now — Heaven  hereafter, 
for  those  alone  who  live  on  &vth  fi>r 
heaven. 
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SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN. 

The  attention  of  astronomers,  amatenr 
and  professional,  has  for  the  last  two 
months  been  directed  to  some  remarkable 
spots  on  the  sun's  disk.  The  frequent  oc- 
currence of  these  phenomena,  together 
with  the  ascertained  connection  between 
them  and  certain  magnetic  and  meteoro- 
logical changes,  invests  the  subject  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  interest.  But  the 
most  important  discovery  in  relation  to 
these  spots  is  that  of  their  periodicity — a 
discovery  which  one  man,  M.  Heinrich 
Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  in  Germany,  has 
spent  thirty  years  in  making  and  confirm- 
ing. 

jI.  Schwabe  commenced  his  observa- 
tions in  1826,  at  a  time  when  the  periodi- 
city of  the  sun's  spots  had  scarcely  been 
hinted  at,  even  if  it  had  been  so  much  as 
suspected.  Twelve  years  of  patient  ob- 
servation were  devoted  to  the  task,  be- 
fore he  could  feel  satisfied  that  the  recur- 
rence of  these  spots,  and  similar  groups 
of  spots,  was  periodical;  and  eighteen 
more  were  spent  in  further  observations, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence 
that  should  satisfy  and  convince  mankind. 
In  1851,  Alexander  von  Humboldt  an- 
nounced this  discovery  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  "Cosmos;"  but  the  many 
wonderful  things  contained  in  that  extra- 
ordinary work  diverted  the  attention  of 
general  readers  from  a  matter  so  appa- 
rently insignificant  as  a  few  cloudy  spots 
on  the  sun's  disk.  This  year,  however, 
the  Astronomical  Society  pf  London  have 
shown  their  sense  of  the  value  of  M. 
Schwabe's  labors,  by  awarding  to  him 
their  large  medal ;  and  the  address  deliv- 
ered on  that  occasion  by  the  president  (to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  tbe 
&cts  we  are  now  recording)  has  brought 
the  whole  subject  before  the  British  pub- 
lic ;  to  a  very  large  portion  of  whom  the 
account  of  the  discovery  will  doubtless 
possess  an  air  of  novelty. 


The  spots  had  been  observed  and  specu- 
lated upon  by  thje  elder  Herschel;  but 
at  the  time  when  Schwabe  commenced 
his  investigations,  all  that  was  known  of 
them  was — that  many  of  them  were  per- 
fectly black,  some  being  surrounded  by  a 
border  less  dark,  called  the  penumbra; 
that  they  were  not  permanent,  but  en- 
larged or  contracted  their  forms,  and 
sometimes  suddenly  disappeared  alto- 
gether. What  was  their  nature,  or  how 
they  were  caused,  was,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  the  wildest  conjecture ;  nor  have 
the  researches  of  M.  Schwabe  throw^n 
much  light  on  this  department  of  the  in- 
quiry, although  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
seizing  hold  of  any  circumstance  which 
might  assist  him  in  forming,  at  a  future 
time,  a  consistent  theory  of  their  forma- 
tion. 

Tlie  exact  period  of  the  recurrence  of 
the  solar  spots  is  not  yet  fully  determined ; 
but  the  result  of  the  thirty  years'  research 
goes  to  establish,  with  a  probability  al- 
most amounting  to  certainty,  "  that  the 
solar  spots  pass  through  phases  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  frequency,  and  vice 
versa,  in  a  period  not  very  different  from 
ten  years."  The  period  is  evidently  liable 
to  perturbation.  During  twenty-seven 
years,  the  appearance  of  similar  groups  at 
regular  intervals  suffered  but  the  slightest 
interruption.  For  the  last  three  years 
there  has  been  an  obvious  disturbance, 
and  the  minimum,  w'hich  should  have  oc- 
curred in  1853,  did  not  occur  till  1856. 

The  penumh^a  of  the  spots  was  made  a 
subject  of  close  investigation ;  and  some 
phenomena  which  Schwabe  observed  ren- 
dered it  very  difficult  for  him  to  accept 
Sir  W.  Herschel's  theorv  as  a  correct  one. 
The  latter  imagined  the  sun  to  be  a  dark 
body,  surrounded  by  a  luminous  atmos- 
phere of  consideiTible  thickness.  This  lu- 
minous atmosphere  he  further  supposed 
to  contain  several  large  cavities  or  perfor- 
ations, through  which  the  dark  body  of 
the  sun  w^as  seen  ;  and  the  sloping  sides 
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of  these  cavities,  he  thought,  would  pro. 
duce  the  penunibrii.  This  theory  has  suf 
liced  to  explain  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  spots ;  but  it  fails  to  meet  one  which 
Scliwabe  has  noted ;  for,  on  Herschel's 
theory,  the  penumbra^  as  they  ])assed  on 
toward  the  edge  of  the  sun's  disk,  would, 
in  virtue  of  perspective,  appear  narrower 
in  that  j)art  nearest  the  sun's  center  than 
in  any  other  part,  as  one  may  convince 
himself  expenmentally  by  holding  the 
concave  surface  of  a  soup-j)late  or  flower- 
pot-stand straight  before  him,  and  then 
gradually  turning  it  round,  so  that  one  of 
its  edges  shall  recede.  The  slopnig  sur- 
face of  the  rim  will  appear  narrower  on 
the  side  nearest  to  him,  and  the  same 
change  would  occur  in  the  appearance  of 
the  sun's  penumbric,  if  caused  iis  Ilerschel 
supposed.  M.  Schwabe,  however,  has  as- 
certained clearly  that  this  is  not  the  aj)- 
pearance  which  the  penumbr®  present. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  frequently 
phenomena  connected  with  the  penumbra) 
for  which  he  is  unable,  even  theoretically, 
to  account,  and  especially  this  one,  that, 
while  the  border  toward  the  sun's  center 
is  dark  gray,  and  that  most  distant  is 
light  gray,  there  is  between  the  latter  and 
the  dark  nucleus  of  tlie  spot,  a  stnng  of 
light  almost  as  bright  as  the  sun's  disk. 

A<hUti<)nal  evidence  has  also  been  fur- 
nished bv  these  observations  of  the  con- 
neclion  between  the  sun's  spots  and  the 
variations  in  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
magnetism. 


MAXGAXKSK   AND    METALS. 

Of  the  forty  or  fifty  metals  known  to 
chemists,  less  than  one  half  that  number 
have  hitherto  been  put  to  any  extensive 
use ;  while  the  rest  are  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  i)recincts  of  the  laboratory,  ex- 
cejit  in  the  form  of  salts  or  other  com- 
l)(>unds.  During  the  last  year,  however, 
several  of  these  rarer  metals  have  be<»n 
made  the  subject  of  a  searching  scientific 
investigation,  and  one  of  them,  (alumini- 
um,) as  the  readers  of  our  scientific  papers 
are  well  aware,  has  fairly  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  chemist  hito  those  of  the  me- 
tal hircjist  and  manufacturer. 

Manganese — a  substance  known  to 
every  tyro  in  the  form  of  the  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  from  which,  perha})S, 
he  has  generally  obtained  his  oxygen  gas 
— has  more  recently  been  made  an  object 


of  study,  and  from  the  memoir  of  M.  C. 
Brunncr,  inserted  in  the  "  Comptes  Ren- 
dus,"  we  give  a  condensed  extract. 

M.  Brunner  takes  a  Hessian  crucible, 
and  half  fills  it  with  alternate  layers  of 
fluoride  of  manganese,  and  of  metallic  so- 
dium, cut  into  plates  of  from  one  to  two 
lines  in  thickness,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  by  weight  of  the  ibrmer  to  one  of 
the  latter.  The  whole  is  then  gently 
tapped,  so  as  to  leave  as  few  interstices  as 
possible,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  an- 
hydrous chloride  of  sodium,  nearly  half  as 
thick  as  the  mixture,  and  over  this  a  layer 
of  fluoride  of  calcium,  (fluor  spar,)  in 
pieces  as  large  as  a  pea.  The  crucible, 
thus  charged,  and  covered  with  a  lid,  is 
placed  in  a  forge,  and  heated  gently  for 
some  considerable  time.  Before  the  cru- 
cible has  become  red,  the  reduction  of  the 
metal  has  taken  place;  this  is  indicated 
by  a  whistling  noise  in  the  interior  of  the 
mass,  and  a  yellow  flame  rising  above  the 
crucible.  At  this  point,  the  heat  is  aug- 
mented, and  carried  to  a  reddish  white. 
The  whole  is  kept  at  this  heat  for  a  quar^ 
ter  of  an  hour,  and  then  left  to  cool.  On 
breaking  the  crucible,  the  metal  is  found 
in  one  lump  at  the  bottom. 

Manganese  thus  pre|>ared  possesses  pro- 
perties essentially  dilFerent  from  those 
commonlv  attributed  to  it.  Its  color  is 
that  of  cast  iron  ;  it  is  brittle,  and  does  not 
flatten  out  under  the  hammer,  or  other 
mechanical  forces ;  it  is  too  hard  to  bo 
scratched  by  a  file,  the  edges  of  the  best 
tempered  files  being  turned  by  it;  it  takes, 
as  might  be  expected  from  this  circum- 
stance, a  very  fine  polish.  At  common 
temperatures,  it  is  unalterable  in  moist  or 
dry  air ;  and  polished  plates  have  been 
kept  during  two  months  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  laboratory,  charged  throughout 
with  moisture  and  other  vapors,  without 
the  polish  having  suflTered.  Heated  upon 
a  slip  of  plathumi,  it  approaches  in  color 
closely  to  steel,  passing  afterward  to  a 
brown,  by  covering  itself  with  a  coating 
of  oxide.  It  is  not  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net, and  even  m  a  state  of  powder  does 
not  affect  the  magnetic  needle.  Its  speci- 
fic gravity  is  not  yet  accurately  deter- 
mined, but  varies  between  7.1  and  7.2. 

There  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  mangan- 
ese, prepared  in  this  manner,  will  find  ap- 
plications in  manufactures.  The  great 
hardness  of  this  metal  fits  it  for  mechanic- 
al use.  Set  at  a  sharp  angle,  it  can  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  the  dia- 
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mond  in  cutting  glass,  and  in  the  polishing 
of  steel  and  other  metals.  It  is  so  suscep- 
tible of  polish  as  to  appear  applicable  to 
the  construction  of  telescope  mirrors  and 
other  optical  instruments.  The  alloys  of 
this  metal  are  capable  of  yielding  useful 
substances  ;  and  the  attention  of  manufac- 
turers is  invited  to  the  subject.  It  is  an 
established  fact,  that  all  steel  contains 
small  proportions  of  manganese.  It  has 
also,  for  a  long  time,  been  considered  in- 
dispensable to  add  substances  which  con- 
tain this  metal  to  the  powder  used  for  the 
purposes  of  cementation  in  making  steel. 
The  valuable  variety  of  steel,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  wootz,  is  thought  to  owe 
its  properties  to  the  addition  of  mangan- 
ese* 

SOLUBLE   OLA6S. 

The  discovery  of  a  species  of  glass  that 
would  dissolve  in  water,  was  originally 
made  by  J.  N.  von  Fuchs,  about  thirty 
years  ago.  The  discovery  was  made  light 
of  at  that  time,  but  its  value  having  since 
been  tested,  and  its  applicability  to  sever- 
al technical  purposes  naving  been  proved, 
the  author  of  it  has  been  encouraged  to 
draw  up  a  memoir,  in  which  he  has  col- 
lected the  results  of  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant experiments,  and  pointed  out  the 
conditions  which  must  be  observed  by 
others  who  wish  to  repeat  them. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  soluble  glass — 
characterized  by  their  degrees  of  fusibili- 
ty —  namely,  soluble  potash  glass,  soluble 
soda  glass,  and  double  soluble  glass.  The 
first  IS  made  bv  mixing:  toijether  45 
pounds  of  quartz  sand,  30  of  potash,  and 
3  of  charcoal  powder.  These  ingredients 
are  well  mixed  and  fused  for  five  or  six 
hours  in  a  fire-proof  glass  crucible  with  a 
strong  fire,  until  the  whole  has  reached  a 
uniform  and  quite  fluid  state,  for  w^hich 
purpose  no  lower  temperature  is  required 
than  that  for  the  fusion  of  ordinary  glass. 
The  fused  mass  is  then  taken  out  with 
iron  ladles,  and  the  crucible  again  filled 
with  a  new  charge.  The  glass  thus  ob- 
tained is  pulverized,  and  gradually  put 
into  an  iron  kettle  containing  boiling  w^a- 
ter :  it  is  constantly  stirred,  and  fresh  hot 
water  is  frequently  added,  to  replace  that 
which  evaporates,  and  the  whole  is  kept 
uninterruptedly  boiling,  until  it  is  dis- 
solved, and  a  tough  film,  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  into  threads,  is  formed  upon 
the  surfiice — usually  from  three  to  four 


hours.  This  film  indicates  that  the  solu- 
tion is  approaching  concentration  ;  on 
reaching  which  it  has  a  specitic  gravity 
of  1.24  or  1.25.  At  this  strength  it  is 
still  tolerably  fluid,  and  capable  of  being 
employed  at  once  for  many  purposes  ;  for 
others  it  requires  to  be  diluted.  There 
are  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  it 
is  necessaiy  to  continue  the  evaporation 
till  the  solution  acquires  the  consistency 
of  syrup.  In  this  state  it  solidifies  on 
cooling,  and  may  be  packed  up  and  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  second  kind  of  glass  differs  but  lit- 
tle from  the  first,  beyond  having  soda  in 
its  composition  instead  of  potash,  and  in 
being  more  easily  fusible. 

The  third  is  a  compound  of  the  two 
former,  and  is  still  more  readily  fusible. 

The  most  useful  properties  of  this  fused 
soluble  glass,  which,  when  pure,  has  the 
appearance  of  common  glass,  are,  its  solu- 
bility in  boiling  water,  and  its  almost  com- 
plete insolubility  in  cold.  If  a  larger 
quantity  of  silica  (quartz)  be  combined 
with  a  given  weight  of  potash,  it  becomes 
absolutely  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

Acids  dissolve  this  glass  in  its  solid  form 
very  rapidly,  and  in  this  respect  it  ditifers 
much  from  ordinary  glass.  When  loose, 
porous  substances  are  made  to  absorb  a 
quantity  of  the  solution,  they  become 
converted  into  hard,  stony  masses,  and 
the  glass  ceases  to  be  soluble  in  water. 
In  this  list  are  included  all  objects  of 
burned  clay,  as  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  ifcc, 
as  well  as  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
wood- work.  According  to  Buchner,  if  a 
fragment  of  chalk  be  immersed  in  a  mod- 
erately-concentrated solution  of  glas<,  and 
left  in  it  for  about  two  days,  then  taken 
out,  dried,  and  again  laid  in  a  more  dilute 
solution  for  a  time,  it  is  completely  pene- 
trated by  the  glass,  and,  when  dried,  ac- 
quires a  hardness  throughout  which 
approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  marble: 
it  takes  a  good  polish,  and  does  not  soften 
in  water.  Liebig  and  Buchner  have  both 
convinced  themselves  of  these  properties 
of  soluble  glass  combined  with  chalk,  by 
their  own  experiments. 

One  of  the  most  useful  applications  of 
soluble  glass  is,  to  painting,  and  to  monu- 
mental painting  in  particular.  P'resco- 
painting  is  likely  to  be  entirely  superseded 
by  it.  In  Prussia,  fresco-painting  has  al- 
ready been  given  up  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  wall-pictures  m  progress  there  are 
being  executed  by  the  stereo-chromic  pro- 
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cess— tlie  term  by  which  the  application 
of  Bohible  glass  to  the  purposes  of  art  is 
ilesignated.  The  method  is  also  said  to 
bo  gaming  ground  in  England  ;  encaustic 
painting,  as  it  is  called,  being  in  no  way 
compiirablc  to  it. 

The  durability  which  may  be  given  to 
molded  works  in  clay  and  plaster,  by 
fc*aturating  them  with  soluhle  glass,  and 
allowing  them  to  harden,  will  suggest 
itself  to  every  one. 

V  A  R I  OKU  M C:E  YSTAI^ G  EMS ^DIAMONDS. 

We  have  already  made  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  experiments 
conducted  by  Continental  chemists,  with  a 
view  to  determine  how  far  certain  gems 
hitherto  produced  by  the  agency  of  na- 
tural powers  may  be  imitated  by  artificial 
means.  The  crystallization  of  boron  will 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all.  The 
commonly-received  theory,  which  stated 
tliat  crystals  were  hard  hi  proportion  to 
the  time  occupied  in  their  formation,  was 
completely  upset  by  this  discovery:  for 
here  was  a  sulxstance  formed  in  a  few  days 
nvaling  in  hardness  the  diamond  itself, 
while  the  latter  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  the  natural  process  of  cry- 
stallization continued  through  several 
ceuturies;  moreover,  crystals,  which  in 
the  hands  of  the  chemist  really  occupied 
a  consitlerable  portion  of  time  in  their 
formation,  crumbled  before  the  baro?i 
dhnnond  like  unburned  clav.  The  success 
^vliich  has  attended  these  researches  has 
hiduced  chemists  to  investigate  the  pro- 


perties of  other  gems,  and  attempt  the 
artificial  production  of  them.  In  a  memoir 
lately  rea<l  before  the  Para  Academy  of 
Sciences,  M.  Becquerel  gave  an  account 
of  some  interesting  experiments  by  M.  As 
Girardin,  and  exhibited  several  crystals 
which,  in  the  course  of  those  experiments, 
had  been  produced.  The  substance  ope- 
rated upon  was  aJuminii^  the  oxid^  of  the 
metal  s^luminium,  recently  introduced  in- 
to the  arts,  and  somewhat  copious  ac- 
counts of  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  inserted  in  this  Magazine.  Alumina 
is  the  main  constituent  of  common  clay, 
and  in  ])ipe-clay  is  tolerably  pure.  When 
crystallized,  (naturally,)  alumina  is  known 
un<ler  the  names  of  corundum,  sapphire, 
and  ruby:  the  blue  and  red  colors  of  the 
two  hist  being  caused  by  the  presence  of 
metallic  oxides.  The  aim  of  M.  Girardin 
was  to  produce  these  gems  in  his  own 
laboratory  so  as  to  rival  the  natural  types 
in  hardness,  brilliancy,  and  color.  He 
placed  in  crucible  a  quantity  of  calcined 
alum,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  the  whole  bemg  co- 
vered \vith  lamp-black ;  on  submittmg  the 
crucible  thus  charged  to  the  most  vigorous 
action  of  a  forge  tire  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  contents  assumed  the  form  of 
crystalline  alumina  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances. By  the  addition  of  a  little  of 
the  oxide  ot  iron  or  chrome,  the  ruby  or 
sapphire  is  produced.  A  lapidary  who 
was  employed  to  pierce  one  of  these  cry- 
stals assured  M.  Becquerel  that  it  was 
considerably  harder  than  the  ordinary 
rubies  wliich  are  employed  for  pivots. 


From    the    WeBtminster    Review. 


THE      MOTHER'S      IDOL      BROKEN.* 


PEUiiArs  no  poet  of  the  present  day 
has  a  more  exuberant  fancy  than  Mr.  Ge- 
rald Massoy,  but  he  rarely  shows  any 
higher  powur  tlian  fancy.  The  majority 
of  liis  i)oems  are  like  childron'^s  May-gar- 


*  "  Craigcrook  Castle."    By  Gerald  Massey.   Lon- 
don: Boguc.     1856. 


lands,  bright  with  flowers  which  have  no 
root,  and  are  only  artificially  woven  into 
close  contact.  There  is  one  poem  in  the 
volume  which  we  have  continued  to  read 
with  increasing  admiration.  It  is  one  of 
a  series  entitled  "  The  Mother's  Idol  Bro- 
ken," a  series  which  interests  more  than 
any  other  division  of  the  volume,  because 
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it  IB  founded  on  personal,  deep-lying  ex- 
perience. Most  of  the  other  poems  in 
this  division,  however,  fail  to  affect  us 
deeply,  because  feeling  is  thrust  aside  by 
fiuicy,  producing  the  same  sort  of  effect  as 
the  sabstitution  of  lace,  feathers,  and  satin 
for  the  simple  outline  and  divine  expres- 
sion of  the  human  form  and  face.  But  the 
following  passages  are,  we  think,  exquisite ; 
and  they  are  so,  because  of  their  truth  and 
simplicity : 


u 


14 


0  ye  who  say,  '  We  have  a  child  in  heaven  ;* 
Who  have  felt  that  desolate  isolation  sharp 
Defined  in  Death's  own  fiice ;  who  have  stood 

beside 
The  Silent  River,  and  stretched  out  pleading 

hands 
For  some  sweet  babe  upon  the  other  bank, 
That  went  forth  where  no  human  hand  might 

lead, 
And  left  the  shut  house  with  no  light,  no 

sound. 
No  answer,  when  the  mourners  wail  without ! 
What  we  have  known,  ye  know,  and  only 

know. 
■        •••.••• 
We  saw,  but  feared  to  speak  of  her  strange 

beauty. 
As  some  hushed  bird  that  dares  not  sing  i* 

the  night, 
Lest  lurkine  foe  should  find  its  secret  place. 
And  sieze  it  through  the  dark.     With  twin- 
love's  strength, 
All  crowded  in  Sie  softest  nestling-touch. 
We    fenced    her  round— exchanging    sileqt 

looks 
Wc  went  about  the  house  with  lUteni'ng  hearts^ 


And  eyes  that  watched  for  Danger^s  coming 

steps. 
Our  spirits  felt  the  shadow  ere  it  felL 

**  We  stood  at  midnight  in  the  Presence  dread. 
At  midnight,  when  men  die,  we  strove  with 

Death, 
To  wrench  our  jewel  fi*om  his  grasping  hand 
Ere  the  soul  loosed  from  its  last  ledge  of  life, 
Her  Uttle  fistce  peered  round  with  anxious  eyes, 
Then,  seeing  all  the  old  fiices,  dropped  con- 
tent 

**  And  there  our  darline  lay  in  cofSned  calm ; 
Dressed  for  the  grave  m  raiment  like  the  snow. 
And  o'er  her  flowed  the  white,  eternal  peace ; 
The  breathing  miracle  into  silence  passed : 
Never  to  stretch  wee  hands,  with  her  dear  smile 
As  soft  as  light-fall  on  unfolding  flowers ; 
Never  to  wi^e  us  crying  in  the  night : 
Our  little  hindertJig  thing  forever  gone^ 
In  tearful  quiet  now  we  might  toil  o;i." 


Here  Mr.  Massey  is  his  best  self  But, 
alas  !  he  gives  us  very  little  from  this 
deeper  fount ;  he  is  soon  amongst  his 
starry  smiles,  starry  eyes,  "  starrily-walk- 
ing"  ladies,  dews,  roses,  and  fragrance- 
fragrance,  roses,  and  dews.  His  best 
descriptions  of  Nature  are  in  the  intro- 
ductory division  —  called,  specifically, 
"  Craigcrook  Castle  ;"  his  best  lyric,  one 
introduced  in  "  The  Bridegroom  of  Beau- 
ty;" and  we  would  gladly  have  quoted 
these  if  we  could,  as  lavorable  specimens 
of  the  writer  in  his  habitual  fiintastic 
mood. 


From  the  London  Times. 
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All  the  details  connected  with  the 
manufacture  and  stowage  of  the  cable  are 
now  completed,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
arduous  labor  was  celebrated  yesterday  j 
with  high  festivity  and  rejoicing.  All  the 
artisans  who  have  been  engaged  on  the 
great  work,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
a  large  party  of  the  officers,  with  the 
sailors,  from  the  Agamemnan^  and  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  scientific  visitors,  were 
entertained  upon  this  occasion  at  a  kind 
o(  fete  champetre  &t  Belvidere  House,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Gulling  Eardley,  near  EriUu 

VOL.  xm.— NO.  L 


The  grounds  round  Belvidere  House  are 
unusually  rich  and  picturesque,  and,  as 
the  day  was  magnificent,  the  scene  was 
one  of  peculiar  gayety  and  animation.  An 
immense  marquee  was  pitched  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  under  which  a 
sumptuous  cold  collation  was  provided 
for  the  850  visitors  of  all  ranks  who  were 
invited  to  share  in  the  rejoicings  of  the 
day. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  the 
usual  loyal  toasts  and  speeches  expressive 
of  the  amity  and  cordial  feeling  which 
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exists  between  this  country  and  America  ! 
followed,  and  weiv.  most  enthusiastically  | 
received.  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  one  of  the  | 
principal  promoters  of  the  great  plan,  in  ; 
returning  thanks,  rea<l  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
warmly  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honor 
which  it  would  be  to  him  to  receive  the 
first  message  on  the  completion  of  the  un- 
dertaking; and  this,  I^Ir.  Field  said,  it  had 
been  arranged  should  be  sent  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty.  Mr. 
Glasse,  the  maker  of  the  Greenwich  half 
of  the  cable,  in  a  few  brief  and  well  chos- 
en remarks,  adverted  to  the  manufacturing 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  in 
the  completion  of  such  a  gigantic  work 
within  so  brief  a  period,  the  contract 
liaving  only  been  made  last  January,  and 
2,600  miles  in  all  being  now  finished,  shi^>- 
ped,  and  ready  for  the  fulfillment  of  their 
great  international  duties. 

The  Aganwmnon  is  still  moored  oif  the 
wharf  at  Glasse  &  Elliot's  yard,  though 
this  afternoon,  with  the  ebb  of  the  spring 
tide,  she  commences  her  voyage  to  Sheer- 
ness.  There  her  compasses  will  be  adjust- 
ed, as  she  is  too  deep  in  the  water  to  be 
swung  at  Greenhithe.  Tlie  wire,  as  we 
have  already  explained  in  previous  no- 
tices, has  been  wound  over  the  floating 
8ta<»'es  from  the  wharf  into  the  hold  of 
the  vessel. 

The  machine  bv  which  this  was  done 
registered  each  fathom,  furlong,  and  mile 
as  it  parsed,  while  the  usual  apparatus 
was  employed  to  test  the  integrity  of  the 
coiMlucting  wire.  This  test,  lu)W(?ver, 
would  onlv  show  when  the  conductor  was 
severed,  and  not  until  the  time  for  its 
committal  to  the  deep  arrives  will  it  be 
seen  whether  it  has  been  so  attenuated  hi 
certain  portions  as  to  jmrt  during  the  pro- 
cess of  paying  out.  From  the  small  ma- 
chine on  deck  it  was  wound  at  once  to  the 
hold,  where  it  now  lies  in  one  stupendous 
solid  coil,  45  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
14  feet  high.  It  is  beautifully  arranged 
here,  laid  qoW  over  coil  with  the  most  per- 
fect accuracy,  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  guard  jigainst  a  "kink"'  or  fault  oc- 
curring in  the  j)aying  out.  Its  being  rang- 
ed m  one  mjiss  will  much  fheilitate  the 
operation  of  submerging.  On  board  the 
Nkigfira^  we  believe,  it  is  stowed  away 
in  three  coils,  a  decidedly  objectionable 
arr&Dgement,  but  one  which  it  was  impos- 


sible to  avoid.  While  looking  at  the 
ponderous  miiss  on  board  the  Agamenk' 
non^  one  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
heat  of  the  place  hi  which  it  is  stowed 
away,  a  heat  which  might  excite  well- 
founded  fears  as  to  its  influence  on  the 
gutta  percha.  If  we  are  not  misinformed, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  destroyed  many  miles 
of  the  wire  by  melthig  out  the  gutta 
percha  while  the  cable  was  lying  in  Glasse 
&  Elliot's  yard.  Proper  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  avert  risk  from  this 
point.  We  have  already  explained  to  our 
readers  how  the  cable  is  coated  with 
closely  woven  spiral  wires,  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  core  in  ))aying  out ;  but, 
hi  consequence  of  the  two  halves  being 
made  at  difterent  places — one  at  Birkhead, 
by  Messrs.  Newall,  and  the  other  at 
Greenwich,  by  Glasse  &  Elliot,  a  most 
egregrious  blunder  has  been  committed. 
It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  Uie  twist  of  the  spiral 
wires  of  the  Birkenhead  half  is  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  twist  of  the 
wires  in  the  half  made  at  Greenwich. 
Thus,  when  joined  in  the  center  of  the 
Atlantic  they  will  form  a  right-hand  and  a 
left-hand  screw,  and  the  tendency  of  each 
will  be  to  assist  the  other  to  untwist,  and 
expose  the  core.  By  attaching  a  solid 
weight  to  the  center  joining  it  is  hoped 
difficulty  and  danger  may  be  overcome, 
bat  none  attempt  to  conceal  that  the  mis- 
take is  much  to  be  regretted.  We  are 
informed  that  Messrs.  Glasse  &  Elliot  % 
had  nearly  100  miles  of  their  portion  of 
the  cable  conij)leted  before  Messrs.  Newall 
commenced  tlu?irs,  and  that  therefore  the 
fault  rests  will)  the  firm  which  began 
last.* 

The  apparatus  to  be  used  in  paying  out 
the  cable  is  also  looked  upon  by  engineer 
as  very  ill  adapted  to  its  purpose.  With 
a  cable  of  such  extreme  lightness  and  no 
great  strength,  and  attache<l  to  a  vessel 
like  the  Afjaittemnon^  the  slightest  possi- 
ble check  or  hitch  occurrhig  would  part  it 
like  a  thread.  The  friction-drums  should 
therefore  have  been  of  the  slisrhtest  kind 
consistent  with  preventing  a  "  rush,"  and 
in  tact  only  sufficient  to  ease  it  over  gent- 
ly. Yet  it  Ls  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  machinery  to  be  used  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  all  this,  and  its  massive  aspect 
strikes  dismay  into  every  well-wishor  to 


*  This  singular  blunder  was  cdikoriallj  mentjoned 
in  the  AUnon  of  the  11th  ult 
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tfae  scheme.     Some  of  the  first  engineers 
of  the  day  consider  it  too  heavy,  and  have 
expressed  most  unfavorable  opinions  con- 
^   oemina:  it  and  its  probable  effects  upon 
the  cable ;  and  even  those  intimately  con- 
nected with   the  plan  and  its  details  do 
not  disguise  their  regret  that  such  a  ma- 
clunery  should  be  resorted  to.     It  consists 
of  four  pulleys  or  iron  wheels,  about  six 
het  diameter,  with  very  deep  flanges  or 
V  grooves,  in  which  the  cable  will  rest. 
Round  two   wheels    the  cable   will    be 
wound  twice,  and  round  two  wheels  once, 
80  as  to  form  two  figures  of  8.     As  if  the 
fnction   of  this  j^ere   not   enough,  each 
wheel  is  connected  with  massive  toothed 
wheels,  and  the  motion  of  all  made  equal 
at  the  expense  of  a  proportionate  strain 
on  the  cable.      In  case  of  a  fault  or  kink 
going  overboard,  there  is  an  auxiliary  ap- 
paratus, consisting  of  two  wheels,  round 
each  of  which  the  cable  will  be  wound  five 
times.      These  will  be  worked  by  a  small 
eugine   placed   immediately   beneath,   so 
that,  if  necessary,  a  portion  of  the  cable 
can  be  hauled  in  again  and  the  kink  or 
&ult  remedied.  The  machine  which  works 
this  can  also  be  made  to  turn  the  wheels 
over  which  the  cable  passes,  if  their  fric- 
tion should  be  thought  too  much  for  its 
strength ;  but,  though  this  will  lessen  the 
strain  in  paying  out,  it  increases  the  risk 
from  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  vessel,  when  the 
cable  must  either  run  rapidly  or  part  alto- 
gether.  Strong  brakes  are  attached  to  the 
wheels  of  the  paying-out  machinery,  which 
act  powerfully,  though  very  slowly.   But, 
with  the  friction  we  have  mentioned  on 
the   wheels  themselves,   the   brakes  are 
never  likelv  to  be  resorted  to.     Of  the 
aaxiliary  engine  for  hauling  in  we  need 
say  notning,  except  that  we  sincerely  hope 
its  services  may  never  be  required. 

After  passing  off  the  wheels,  the  cable 
runs  in  a  protected  groove  along  the 
quarterdeck  over  a  large  wheel  at  the 
stern  of  the  vessel.  This  wheel  has  a 
very  deep  trumpet-shaped  groove,  and  all 
around  it  is  carefully  finished  off,  and 
wood-work  placed  so  that  not  an  angle  is 
in  the  ^vay.  Tlie  screw  of  the  Agatnem- 
non  is  also  caged  in  to  prevent  any  chance 
of  the- wire  fouling  it.  lu  case  of  a  strong 
stem-wind  before  which  the  vessel  would 
pitch  too  heavily,  or  a  gale  blowing,  a 
simple  but  very  ingenious  apparatus  is 
provided  to  suspend  the  process  of  sub- 
merging till  more  favorable  opportunities 
occur.      Two  wheels,  similar  to  that  at 


the  stern,  are  fixed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
bows  of  the  vessel.     In  case  of  a  strong 
wind,  only  a  powerful  wire  rope  of  great 
length,  and  capable  of  bearing  a  stram  of 
10  tons,  will  be  fastened  to  the  coil,  which 
can  be  severed  and  allowed  to  sink  as 
near  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  as  the  length 
of    the   wire   mooring-rope  will   permit. 
The  Agamemnon  wDl  then  turn  head  to 
wind,  and,  steaming  against  it,  take  off 
any  undue  strain  upon  the  electric  cable 
itself,   and    so    remain    until    moderate 
weather  allows  the  operation  to  be  con- 
tinued.   The  wire  rope,  with  the   cable 
attached,  can  then  be  hauled  in,  the  cable 
carefully   rejoined,  and    the   submerging 
gone   on   with   as  before.      Should    the 
squadron  meet  with  very  severe  weather, 
and  it  not  be  considered  prudent  to  retain 
the  cable  end  on  board  at  all,  the  wire 
rope  will  be  attached  as  before,  and  the 
end  of  that  secured  again  to  an  immense 
buoy.     The  whole  can  then  be  let  adrift, 
to  bob  about  as  the  winds  and  waves  may 
choose,  the  vessel  remaining  as  near  to 
the  buoy  as  possible.     In  order  to  assist 
them  in  finding  it  again  immediately,  the 
uppermost  end  of  the  buoy  will  be  fitted 
with  four  powerful  reflectors  placed  under 
a  flag,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible  amid  the 
dark  expanse  of  waters,  even  at  a  consid- 
erable distance.     The  buoy  once  picked 
up,  the  wire  rope  can  be  wound  in,  and  with 
it  the  electric  cable  at  its  end.  The  buoys 
are   capable   of  supporting   a  weight  of 
seven  tons — of  course  much  greater  than 
they  will  ever  be  required  to  bear,  and  so 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  Niagara  and 
Agamemjion  as  to  be  launched  clear  of 
the  ship  in  an  instant. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Agamemnon 
leaves  Greenwich  to-day,  and  after  the  ad- 
justment of  her  compass  proceeds  at  once 
to  Queenstown,  where  the  other  vessels 
composing  the  squadron — the  Niagara^ 
Susquehanna^  ana  Leopardy  will  also  ren- 
dezvous. During  the  trip  from  Sheerness 
to  Queenstown,  experiments  will  be  made 
by  laying  down  about  20  miles  of  cable, 
in  order  to  ascertain  that  every  thing  is 
in  good  working  condition.  By  this 
means  the  stiffness  of  the  paying-out  gear, 
of  which  considerable  distrust  is  entertain- 
ed, will  be  accurately  tested,  and  the 
amount  of  risk  known  which  the  scheme 
will  have  to  encounter  in  mid-ocean. 
These  trials,  however,  are  to  be  strictly 
private,  and  none  but  those  actually  con- 
nected with  the  operations  about  to  be 
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uiHlortaken  will  be  allowed  on  board.  I 
After  taking  in  coals  at  Queenstown,  the 
four  vessels  \y\\\  start  to«^ether  for  Valen- 
tia  Bay.  It  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  alter  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
cable  was  to  have  been  joined  in  mid-sea, 
and  the  Agamemnon  and  Niagara  then 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  shore — the 
former  to  America  and  the  latter  to  Ire- 
land. Now  the  plan  is,  to  submerge  the 
whole  cable  in  a  continuous  line  from 
Valentia  Bay  to  Newfoundland.  The ' 
yiaf/ara  will  lay  the  first  half  from  Ireland 
to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  end 
will  then  be  joined  to  the  other  half  on 
hoard  the  Agaynetnyion  which  takes  it  on 
to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  During 
the  whole  process,  the  four  vessels  will  re- 
main together,  and  give  whatever  assist- 


ance is  required.  While  it  is  being  laid 
down,  messages  will  be  sent  back  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland  reporting  each  day's  pro- 
gress, and,  if  necessary,  of  course,  each 
hour's.  Scientitic  men  look  forward  to 
the  result  of  the  imdertaking  with  deepest 
interest,  as  some  wonderful  electrical 
phenomena  are  certain  to  be  observed 
during  the  process  of  submerging.  Those 
most  nearly  interested  in  the  plan  are 
sanguine  as  to  all  being  successfully  com- 
pleted within  a  month,  and  the  state  of 
the  markets  at  New-York  known  every 
morning  throughout  England.  Most 
earnestly  do  we  hope  that  their  fullest  ex- 
pectations may  be  realiftd,  though  it  is 
useless  attempting  to  concesd  that  the 
risks  of  failure  to  the  present  plan  are 
many  and  most  serious. 


WiNDiXG-up. — ^What  a  pace  we  are  go- 
ing at ! 

I'm  not  thinking  of  the  literal  gallop 
thouirh,  often  as  it  quickens  my  fancies ; 
but  of  this  whirling  world  of  ours,  and  its 
events,  matters  and  things  in  general. 
What  a  pace  it  is !  What  a  hard  run  to 
tht»  death-cry  of  Time. 

Folks  differ  strangely  about  this  mighty 
question.  One  man  will  discern  human 
progress  barely  emancipate,  just  develpiv 
ing  in  the  incipience  of  a  comparative  j 
freedom,  and  hopeful  to  run  a  more  and 
more  glorious  course  of  myriads  of  future 
vears.  Another  will  judge  that  every 
thiiii;  about  us  appears  to  be  nearing  its 
great  wind-up,  approaching  the  uttermost 
ne  plus  ultra,  and  leaving  next  to  nothing 
now  for  men  to  do  or  to  discover,  but 
simply  to  wait  awhile  and  see  the  end  of 

all  things. 

Where  is  the  spot  of  earth  untrodden, 
of  sea  unchartered,  of  literature  unhack- 
neyed, of  science  uncultivated,  of  reality 
unknown,  of  romance  unimagined  ? 

From  the  Nortli-West  Passage  to  Cen- 
tral Africa,  from  Formosa  to  Enderby'a 
Land,  from  Ilainmerfest  to  Patagonia, 
all's  known,  and  done,  and  used  up ;  no- 
thin""  remains  for  enterprise  to  accomplish 
or  aTiventure  lo  find  out.  Every  shelf  of 
every  book-case  is  full,  and  not  one  topic 
left  unindexed ;  and  with  far  more  intens- 


ity  than  the  wise  king  of  old,  we  may  in 
truth  murmur  about  there  being  nothing 
new  under  the  sun. 

Is  not  the  toi>-stone  set  to  every  old  be- 
girming ;  and  all  the  raveled  skeins  of 
Nature  and  Providence  being  gathered 
up  neatly,  as  with  house-wife's  care  ? 

Ay  ;  we  live  in  a  time  that  looks  very 
like  the  consummation  of  times  ;  though 
very  possibly  every  Christian  age  in  its 
hope  or  its  ignorance  has  thought  the 
very  same  thought  about  itself;  there 
is  a  complacent  self-importance  in  the 
fancy. 

Of  dates,  signs,  and  seasons  none  dare 
speak  confidently,  forasmuch  as  prophets' 
years  are  of  an  uncertain  length^  and 
there  may  be  many  typical  fore-shadows 
of  the  one  final  consummation.  But  the 
world's  harvest  docs  seem  to  be  riipening 
speedily ;  chronology  tells  us  that  we  are 
in  the  Saturday  evening  of  our  poor  old 
mother  Earth's  six  working-days  of  her 
misery,  each  such  day  being  a  thousand 
years,  before  the  one  grand  forthcoming 
Sabbath  of  millennial  rest. 

And  faster  is  the  pace  we  rush  at  .even 
while  we  talk  of  it.  Some  short  twenty 
years  ago,  the  world's  wheels  droTe 
heavily  hi  comparison  of  their  rapid  nuh- 
in^  now.  The  trains  of  eircnmstanoe  are 
gomg  at  express  speed,  and  Time's  quick- 
est gallop  seems  likely  to  be  his  last. 
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London,  June  8,  1857. 

A  "  NEW  delight "  is  in  store  for  the 
American  public.     Nature  has  made  an- 
other revelation.    The  telescope  and  the 
microscope  have  often  opened  up  to  us 
rich  stores  of  bounteous  and  beautiful  na- 
ture but  the  end  is  not  yet.    Art  often 
affords  us  pleasure,  the  inventions  of  man 
frequently  impart  sensations  of  delight, 
but  great  and  glorious  Nature  ever  sur- 
passes all  else.    The  flower-garden  has  no 
limit  to  its  beauty — its  charms  are  ever 
new  and  everlasting.    What  shall  we  say 
to  the  "Ocean  garden,"  and  the  river  con- 
Bervatory  of  livmg,  moving  flowers !    The 
"Aquarium  "  or  "  Vivarium,"  the  modern 
wonder  which  is  at  present  delighting  all 
England,  is  indeed  a  new  delight.      It 
opens  to  us  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  and 
makes  us  acquainted  with  its  delightfully 
curious  and  strange  perfections.    It  has,  of 
oourse,long  been  known  that  fishes  can  not 
live  for  any  considerable  period,  in  a  con- 
fined body  of  water,  because  they  breathe 
the  air  which  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
thus  deprive  it  of  its  oxygen,,  the  place 
of  which  is  supplied  with  carbonic  acid. 
Thence  the  water  must  be  frequently  re- 
newed, or  the  death  of  the  fish  ensues.    A 
few  years  since,  a  scientific  gentleman  in 
London  discovered  that  aquatic  plants, 
placed  in  the  same  vessel  with  fish,  would 
decompose  this  acid,  absorb  the  carbon, 
and  restore  the  oxygen.    Acting  upon 
this  hint,  he  succeeded,  after  numerous 
and  patient  trials,  in  planting  a  marine 
grass  in  the  same  jars  with  living  fish,  which 
grass  evolved  a  suflicient  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen gas  to  purify  the  water,  and  thus  pre- 
serve the  fish  in  vigorous  health,  xoithout 
requiring  any  change  of  watet*  /     Here 
was,  indeed,  a  very  great  discovery  of  an- 
other of  Nature's  nitherto  hidden  and 
beautiful  laws.    But,  like  all  experiments, 
he  soon  found  unforseen  impediments  to 
ooDtend  with.    After  a  short  period,  some 
of  the  leaves  of  the  grass  began  to  decay, 
and  the  clear  water  contained  in  the  crys- 
tal globes  became  turbid.    The  surface 
and  sides  of  his  glass  receiver  began  to 


collect  a  green  slimy  mucus,  and  the  vi- 
tality of  the  fish  was  seriously  jeopardized. 
Weeks  and  months  were  devoted  to  the 
discovery  of  some  agent  which  should  re- 
move this  mucus  and  restore  the  purity 
of  the  water.  The  grand  desideratum 
was  at  length  attained.  He  succeeded  in 
discovering  a  kind  of  water-snail  whose 
ordinary  sustenance  is  the  very  mucus 
and  decay  of  vegetable  matter  which 
threatened  to  render  his  former  experi- 
ments futile.  This  "  useful  little  scaven- 
ger "  effectually  and  beautifully  completed 
the  sequence,  so  that  all  could  live  m  per- 
fect harmony  together,  preserving  the 
water  pure  and  clear,  without  the  necessity 
of  changing  it  for  years  !  This  beautiftil 
discovery  is  now  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale.  The  managers  of  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens  have  established  a 
"  Grand  Aquarium,"  consisting  of  a  score 
of  fresh  and  salt  water  crystal  ponds,  vary- 
ing in  capacity  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred gallons.  These  ponds,  inclosed  in 
plate-glass,  measure  in  the  aggregate  some 
ninety  feet  in  length.  They  are  perfectly 
translucent,  and  being  artificially  furnished 
with  rocks,  sand,  etc.,  with  varieties  of  sea- 
weed growing  in  it,  afford  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and 
here  we  have,  in  their  natural  element  and 
conditions,  every  variety  of  living  marine 
and  fresh-water  fish,  molluscs,  zoophytes, 
and  plants.  The  scene  is  at  once  wonder- 
ful and  intensely  beautiful.  Hours  of  do- 
light  may  be  spent  in  watching  the  habits 
ot  the  lobster,  oyster,  and  muscle,  and  in 
examining  the  singular  mechanism  with 
which  the  shrimp,  the  star-fish,  the  sea- 
spider,  the  trout,  pike,  sea-anemones,  and 
nudibranchs,  seize  and  devour  their  prey, 
and  disport  themselves  as  freely  as  il'  they 
were  still  enjoying  their  "  full  latitude  "  in 
the  ocean  or  rivers  where  they  first  saw  life. 
No  pen  can  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
brilliant  zoophytes,  which  embody  nearly 
every  color  and  shade  known  to  us. 
Many  of  these  sea  animals  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  belonging  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ^  and  we  are  thrilled  with  an  ia- 
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INVITATION   TO   THE   AQUARIUM. 


"  On !  come  with  mo,  and  you  shall  see 
My  beautiful  Aquarium ; 
Or,  if  that  word  you  call  al)surd — 
Well,  say  instead,  Vivarium. 

*^  'Tis  a  glass  case,  in  fluid  space, 
AVhere  over  pebbles  weedy 
Small  fislics  play.     Now,  do  not  say, 
Tou  think  they  must  be  seedy. 


describablc  sensation  as  we  behold  these 
apparent  plants  and  flowers  extend  their  ■ 
stems  or  leaves,  and  seize  such  prey  as 
comes  within  their  grasp.  I  shall  not 
trespass  upon  your  space  by  a  more  elabor- 
ate description  of  this  new  delight.  Suftice 
it  to  say,  books  and  engravings,  almost 
without  number,  are  b(»ing  published  upon 
the  subject  of  Aquariums,  and  thousands 
of  femllios  in  Great  Britain  have  their 
beautiful  parlor  Aquaria,  placed  at  the 
side  of  their  bird-cages,  and  their  garden 
and  hot-house  plants  and  flowers.  Indeed, 
the  mania  for  the  Aquarium  has  become 
so  general  that  Puticn  recently  let  off  the 
following  rhymes  upon  the  subject : 


"  My  minnows  thrive,  they're  all  alive ; 
My  gudgeons  also  flourish ; 
Trout,  perch,  and  jack,  and  stickleback,*^ 
Within  that  glass  I  nourish. 

**  Then  thcre^s  the  roach,  and  there 's  the  loach. 
And  there  's  the  crawfish  crawling, 
And  efts,  and  newts — don't  call  them  brutoa— 
0*er  one  another  sprawling. 

"  Oh  !  pretty  sight,  how  I  delight 
Of  nature  in  the  study  ! 
The  water  here  is,  oh  I  so  clear ! 
It  would  not  do  if  muddy. 

"  My  Dirky  sings,  and  claps  his  winga. 
I  know  that  what  he  wishes 
Is,  to  escape  his  cage,  and  scrape 
AcMjuaintance  with  the  fishes. 

"  Now  tell  me,  do,  suppose  that  you 
Your  mode  of  life  could  vary. 
Which  would  you  like  to  be  ? 
My  pike,  or  to  be  my  canary  ?" 

*  The  "  Stickleback  "  is  a  small  fish  which  buildi 
a  nest,  not  unlike  a  bird's  nest,  in  which  the  spawn 
and  young  lish  arc  protected  by  tlie  male  parent. 
A  beautitnl  illustration  of  this  HaI)  and  its  nest  it 
given  in  Noel  Humphrey's  *'  Ocean  and  River  Gar- 
dens;" published  by  Sampson.  Low  k  Son,  LoD- 
don ;  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Bangs  &  Co.,  New- York. 


•  ^»' 


The  Rl'ins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
— ^Thc  Journal  d^  Constantinople  pub- 
lishes a  letter  relative  to  archaeological 
discoveries  made  in  Western  Asia,  by  M. 
Place,  French  consid  at  Mosul.  The  pas- 
sages which  refer  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Tower  of  J5abel  are  interesting.  These 
ruins  iire  still  most  imposing,  and  can  be 
discovered  at  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues. 
Six  of  the  eight  stories  of  the  tower  have 
crumbled  away.  Its  b:ise  forms  a  square 
of  194  meters.  The  bricks  of  which  it  is 
formed  are  of  the  purest  clay,  and  almost 
white.  Before  being  baked,  they  were 
covered  with  inscriptions,  written  in  a 
clear  and  regular  hand.  Some  persons  in 
modern  days  have  in(piired  where  all  the 
bitumen  came  from  which  was  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  tower,  as  re- 
corded in  the  11th  chapter  of  Genesis.  It 
hapi)ens  that  a  stream  of  bitumen  still  ex- 
ists in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tower,  and 


flows  in  such  abundance  as  at  times  to 
form  a  bona  fide  river.  The  inhabitants 
tlien  set  fire  to  it,  and  calmly  wait  until 
the  flames  die  away  from  want  of  fuel. 
Several  interesting  photographic  views 
have  been  taken  by  M.  Place  of  the  ruins, 
as  well  as  of  various  parts  of  Nineveh, 
Amongst  these  ruins,  he  discovered  a 
quantity  of  .small  jewels,  engraved  stones, 
and  a  profusion  of  coins.  Some  of  the  on- 
graveii  stones  are  remarkable  ;  one  is  of  a 
cylindrical  shape,  and  pierced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis,  in  order  to  be  suspended 
round  the  neck,  if  necessary.  On  this 
]>iece  of  transparent  quartz  the  sculptor 
has  engraved  a  figure  with  fine  curling 
hair,  dressed  in  a  lono^,  narrow  tunic,  bor- 
dered with  fringe.  It  is  upright,  and  ex- 
tends one  hand  toward  an  altar.  Amongst 
other  discoveries  are  inscriptionB  on  bands 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  a  specdes 
of  unknown  substance,  similar  to  ivory. 
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Thk  portrait  of  Miss  Pardoe  is  placed 
in  the  present  number  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  many  new  subscribers  to  The 
Eclectic  whose  names  have  been  added 
sioce  its  insertion,  a  number  of  years  since. 
We  add  a  brief  biographical  notice  of  this 
excellent  and  talented  lady. 

Miss  Julia  Pardoe  has  traveled  much, 
and  written  many  books.  Iler  works 
have  all  been  reprinted  in  the  United 
States.  The  British  reviews  commend 
her  talents  highly.  Miss  Pardoe  is  the 
second  daughter  of  Major  Thomas  Par- 
dee, an  able  and  meritorious  officer,  who, 
after  having  partaken  of  the  hardships, 
and  shared  the  glories  of  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  concluded  a  brilliant  military 
career  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  has 
not  since  been  in  active  service. 

Miss  Pardoe  gave  promise,  at  a  very 
early  age,  of  those  talents  which  have  since 
BO  greatly  distinguished  her.  Her  first 
work,  a  poetical  production,  was  dedicated 
to  her  uncle,  Captain  William  Pardoe,  of 
the  Royal  Navy ;  but  it  is  not  much  known, 
and  though  exhibiting  considerable  merit, 
will  hardly  bear  comparison  with  her  more 
mature  and  finished  productions.  The 
earliest  of  her  publications  which  attained 
mnch  notice  was  her  "Traits  and  Traditions 
of  Portugal,"  a  book  which  was  extensive- 
ly read  and  admired.  Written  in  early 
youth,  and  amid  all  the  brilliant  scenes 
which  she  describes,  there  is  a  freshness 
and  charm  about  it  which  can  not  fail  to 
interest  and  delight  the  reader. 

The  good  reception  which  this  book  met 
with  determined  the  fair  author  to  court 
again  the  public  favor,  and  she  published 
several  novels  in  succession — "  Lord  Mor- 
car,"  "Hereward,"  "Speculations,"  and 
**  Mardyns  and  Daventrys."  In  these  it 
is  easy  to  trace  a  gradual  progress,  both 
in  power  and  style ;  and  the  last-named  es- 
pecially is  a  work  worthy  of  a  better  fate 
than  the  generality  of  novels.  But  we 
are  now  approaching  an  era  in  the  life  of 
Miss  Paraoe.  In  the  year  1836,  she  ac- 
companied her  father  to  Constantinople  ; 
and,  struck  by  the  georgeous  scenery  and 
interesting  manners  of  the  East,  she  em- 


bodied her  impressions  in  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  which  have  for  many  years 
issued  from  the  press.  "  The  City  of  the 
Sultan"  at  once  raised  her  to  the  height  of 
popularity.  The  vividness  of  the  descrip- 
tions, their  evident  truthfulness,  the  ample 
opportunities  she  enjoyed  of  seeing  the 
interior  of  Turkish  life — all  conspired  to 
render  the  work  universally  known,  and  as 
universally  admired.  This  was  speedily 
followed  by  "  The  Beauties  of  the  Bospho- 
a  work  like  "  The  City  of  the  Sultan," 


rus 


profusely  and  splendidly  illustrated,  and 
this  again  by  the  "  Romance  of  the  Ha- 


rem. 


ji 


Miss  Pardee's  power  of  description  and 
habits  of  observation  appeared  to  point 
out  to  her  her  line  of  literature  as  pecu- 
liarlv  that  of  recording  the  wonders  of 
foreign  lands ;  and  a  tour  which  the  fiunily 
made  through  the  Austrian  Empire  en- 
abled her  to  give  to  the  world  the  results 
of  her  observations  on  Hungary,  in  that 
excellent  work,  "The  City  of  the  Magyar," 
a  work  now  more  than  ever  deserving  of 
public  notice.  Less  gay  and  glittering  than 
"  The  City  of  the  Sultan,"  her  w^ork  on 
Hungary  exhibits  deeper  research  ;  its 
statistics  are  peculiarly  accurate,  and  it  is 
on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best 
books  of  travel  ever  submitted  to  the 
public. 

A  very  short  time  after,  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Hungarian  Castle,"  a  collec- 
tion of  Hungarian  legends,  in  three  vols., 
interesting  on  all  grounds,  but  especially 
as  filling  up  a  very  little  known  page  in 
the  legendary  history  of  Europe. 

About  this  time.  Miss  Pardoe,  finding 
her  health  suffering  from  the  too  great  in- 
tensity of  study  and  labor  to  which  she 
had  subjected  herself,  retired  from  the 
great  metropolis,  and  has  since  resided 
with  her  parents  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the 
County  of  Kent.  The  first  emanation 
from  her  retirement  was  a  novel,  entitled 
"  The  Confessions  of  a  Pretty  Woman,"  a 
production  which  was  eagerly  read,  and 
rapidly  passed  into  a  second  edition.  In 
duo  course  of  time,  this  was  followed  by  an- 
other, "  The  Rival  Beauties."   These  tales 
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are  more  able  than  pleasing;  they  are 
powerful  pictures  of  the  corruptions  pre- 
valent in  modem  society,  ancj  bear  too 
evident  marks  of  being  sketches  from  the 
life. 

We  conclude  by  a  notice  of  those  ad- 
mirable historical  works  on  which  Miss 
Pardoe's  fame  will  chiefly  rest — her  "Louis 
the  Fourteenth,"  and  "  Francis  the  First." 
The  extremely  interesting  character  of 
their  times  admirablv  suited  Miss  Pardee's 
powers  as  a  writer ;  and  she  has,  in  both 
cases,  executed  her  task  with  great  spirit 
and  equal  accuracy.    The  amount  of  infor- 


mation displayed  in  these  volumes  is  really 
stupendous;  and  the  depth  of  research  ne- 
cessary to  produce  it  fully  entitles  MisB 
Pardee  to  take  a  very  high  place  among 
the  writers  of  history. 

Her  style  is  easy,  flowing,  and  spirited, 
and  her  delineations  of  character  as  vivid 
as  they  are  just ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
And  any  historical  work  in  which  the  utUe 
is  so  mingled  with  the  dtUce^  as  in  those  of 
Miss  Pardee. 

She  is  now,  we  hear  with  much  pleasure, 
engaged  on  a  life  of  Mary  de  Medici,  % 
subject  extremely  suited  to  her  pen. 


How  TO  GROW  OLD  GRACEFULLY. — ^Who 

grows  old  gracefully?  Who  can  display  a 
charm  through  the  dim  and  simken  eye, 
the  faded  cheek,  the  thin  gray  hair,  the 
shrinking,  weakening  frame,  on  which 
time  strikes  the  hour  more  punctually 
tlian  a  minster  bell  ? 

Not  the  worldly-hearted,  who  grudge 
each  year  that  cuts  off"  a  i)ortion  for  en- 
joyment, Jind  shortens  the  lease  of  life ; 
who  walk  in  thoughtlessness  among  seen 
things,  and  regard  not  things  unseen  an<l 
eternal.  Not  the  covetous,  whose  satisfieil 
to-morrow  never  arrives,  and  who  have 
always  something  more  to  gain  ere  the 
account  may  dose.  Not  the  fashionable 
beauty,  who  trembles  at  decay,  and 
blames  the  bad  taste  of  modern  stvles  that 
hint  at  unbecoming  changes.  Not  the 
student,  who  has  always  schemes  of  dis- 
coverv  and  attainments  in  view,  for  which 
even  patriarchal  age  were  insufticient. 
On  these  old  age  sits  awkwardly,  as  if  it 
were  a  burden  suddenly  alighted  on  their 
shoulders  from  some  unknown  region 
whither  they  had  been  accidentally  be- 
trayed. No ;  it  is  in  nothing  earthly  to 
patent  an  invention  that  can  remedy  the 
trace  of  time,  or  supply  a  substitute  for 
joys  "  that  perish  with  the  using." 

But  it  is  the  high  ]>rivilege  of  Christ- 
ianity to  proclaim  the  heavenly  recipe 
whereby  the  hoary  head  may  become  a 
crown  of  glory,  and  to  point  to  "  the  path 
of  the  just,"  which  is  as  "the  shining  light, 
that  sliineth  brighter  and  brighter  unto 


the  perfect  day ;"  wherein  old  age  glides 
serenely  to  the  gates  of  "the  celestial 
city,"  and  "  to  live  is  Christ,"  while  "  to 
die  is  gain." 

If  temperance,  industry,  benevolence, 
benefit  the  hsalth,  and  reap  a  present  re- 
ward, how  much  more  the  tranqnilizing 
influence  of  peace  with  God,  holdmg  the 
passions  in  subjection,  regulating  the  men- 
tal ])owers,  and  spreading  the  charm  of 
contentment  over  the  placid  fiice,  and  the 
smile  of  love  around  the  lin  where  "  the 
law  of  kindness  "  dwells !  Here  is  no  me- 
lancholy caricature  of  life,  aping  what  is 
gone,  for  the  merry  sport  of  more  youth- 
fill  folly :  but  here  is  the  grace  that  dig- 
nifies what  is,  and  commands  the  respect 
even  of  those  who  know  not  whence  it 
springs. 

The  same  God  who  watered  the  seed 
ere  the  blade  had  spnmg  to  Ught,  and 
whoso  care  has  cherished  it  to  maturity, 
still  gazes  with  infinite  complacency  on 
the  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe ;  and  while  he 
permits  it  to  linger  on  the  stem,  it  is  only 
that  more  witnesses  of  its  goodness  may 
gather  round,  ere  he  reaps  it  in  triumph 
for  the  gamer  of  heaven. 

He,  whose  life  has  been  an  epistle  of 
Christ,  and  whose  ever-presiding  motive 
has  been  the  glory  of  God,  and  he  alone, 
grows  old  gracefully,  and  hails  time  as  ft 
friend,  who  just  touches  only  to  remind 
him  that  "the  night  is  far  spent,"  and 
"  the  day  is  at  hand."  —  TTie  Ol^ect  <^ 
Life, 
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SoMX  two  or  three  years  since,  our  ac- 
oomplished  artistic  fnend  and  engraver, 
Mr.  Sartain,  whose  portrait  and  historic 
delineations  have  so  nchly  embellished  this 
journal  from  its  commencement,  fourteen 
jears  ago,  expressed  a  desire  to  try  his 
akiU  on  the  face  of  the  editor.  Hoping  to 
gratify  some  personal  friends,  the  request 
was  acceded  to.  The  plate  was  engraved 
from  a  crayon  daguerreotype.  Whether 
from  a  long  personal  friendship  or  native 
kindness  of  heart,  the  artist  has  executed 
a  very  truthful  and  accurate  likeness,  for 
which  we  here  record  our  indebtedness  and 
thanks,  though  due  to  him  three  years  ago. 


Desirous  of  looking  in  the  face  of  our 
numerous  friends  and  patrons,  in  whose 
service  we  have  labored  some  eleven  years, 
we  take  this  mode  of  offering  to  them  all 
a  kindly  and  personal  greeting  at  their 
own  homes,  expressing,  at  the  same  time, 
our  best  intentions  of  filling  these  pages 
with  the  most  attractive  and  acceptable 
articles  for  their  reading  which  it  may  be 
in  our  power  to  furnish.  We  only  add, 
briefly,  that  the  editor  (using  the  third 
person)  is  a  native  of  Farmington,  Conn. — 
graduated  at  Yale  College  with  the  class 
of  1827 — for  some  years  held  a  pastorate, 
— and  since  1840  has  been  in  editorial  life. 


*^ » 


A  Remarkable  Brooch. — ^There  was 
lately  seen,  at  a  jeweler's  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  a  fantastical  object  that  provoked 
inquiry.  It  was  a  small  brooch,  of  oblong 
ahape,  set  with  brilliants  of  considerable 
value.  Within  it,  upon  an  enameled 
ground,  and  protected  by  glass,  was  en- 
•  closed — what  think  you  ?  A  miniature 
likeness  ?  No  I  A  lock  of  hair  ?  No  ! 
What  then?  Why,  something  much 
more  piquant:  four  pins,  four  old  brass 
pins,  crooked  and  rusty  ! 

Such  a  curiosity  demands  an  explana- 
tion. We  have  taken  especial  pains  to 
get  at  the  truth,  and  this  is  what  we  have 
ascertained. 

There  are  at  this  moment  in  Paris  a 
count  and  a  countess.  Their  country 
,  .  .  but  we  can  not  name  it,  and  you  will 
perceive  the  reason.  The  count  former- 
ly devoted  himself  to  politics,  infinitely 
more  than  suited  the  excessively  absolute 
sovereign  of  this  undesignated  country. 
It  was  for  this  dangerous  zeal  that  the 
said  count  was,  one  night,  seized  in  his 
bed  by  four  agents  of  the  police,  and 
thrust  into  a  cell  on  four  wheels  drawn 
by  post-horses,  which  carried  him  .... 
Heaven,  he,  and  I  know  where ! 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  was  plunged 
into  a  dungeon,  blacker  than  the  soul  of 
his  persecutor.  Days,  weeks,  months 
passed  away — and  not  a  sign  of  examina- 


tion. The  prisoner,  thus  snatched  from 
the  exercise  of  his  dearest  affections,  from 
his  friendships,  from  his  interests,  buried 
in  silence  and  obscurity,  soon  began  to  feel 
his  body  waste  away,  and  his  mind  wan- 
dering. He  became  apprehensive — appre- 
hensive of  himself  more  than  of  his  prince ! 
but,  being  still  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to 
foresee  the  incalculable  danger  of  this  soli- 
tude and  of  this  gloomy  stagnation,  he  de- 
termined at  all  hazards  to  defend  himself 
against  the  double  torture ;  and  this  is  the 
plan  that  he  hit  upon. 

Searched  from  nead  to  foot  by  the  ruf- 
fians who  had  thro^vn  him  there,  it 
chanced  that  in  his  dress  had  remained 
four  pins  which  escaped  the  overhauling. 
They  suggested  to  him  a  mode  of  conjur- 
ing the  terrible  void  or  the  dangerous 
arrest  of  his  thinking  powers,  in  this  soli- 
tude, this  darkness,  this  silence.  You 
would  scarcely  guess  what  benefit  a  poor 
prisoner  of  State  could  derive  from  four 
pins.  Well,  you  shall  see.  He  threw 
them  from  him  hap-hazard  in  his  dun- 
geon ;  and,  once  scattered,  set  himself  to 
work  to  find  them  I  When  found,  he 
threw  them  from  him  again  .  .  .  and  so 
on,  and  on,  and  on !  He  oflen  consumed 
two  or  three  days,  sitting,  kneeling,  or 
stretched  on  the  ground,  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  picking  them  all  up ! 

This  sport,  this  healthful  torture,  lasted 
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— one  scarcely  dares  to  say  it — lasted  for 


frantic  still,  refuses  to  believe  that  the 


six  years !  A  grand  political  event  then  gulf  is  already  crossed,  and  that  the  form 
abruptly  restored  his  liberty  to  the  prison-  j  wliich  he  inclasps  is  no  longer  a  father  or 
er.  But  the  count  would  not  quit  his  i  a  mother,  but  only  senseless  clay ;  who 
cell  without  carrying  with  him  these  in-  must  see  these  dear  familiar  features  grow 
strumeiits  that  had  saved  his  reason.  ,  so  ghastly,  and  then  learn  to  love  them  in 
And  when  he  reentered  tiie  bosom  of  his  '  this  new  and  mournfid  ph:isis,  only  to  en- 
farnilv ;  when  he  found  himself  in  the  i  dure  another  woe  when  the  coffin-lid  is 
midst  of  his  children — left  at  so  tender  an  ,  closed,  and  the  funeral  pomp  sets  forth, 
age,  thiit  he  recognized  them  only  through  and  from  the  macerating  leaves  and  plaahy 
the  eyes  of  liis  heart — he  related  his ';  turf  of  the  churchyard  the  survivor  comes 
touching  story,  and  showed  to  them,  all  1  back  to  the  forsaken  dwelling,  and  up- 
weeping  with  joy  and  sympathy,  the  four  braids  hhnself  that  he  should  sit  under  the 
pins  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his  '  bright  lamp,  aiid  before  the  blazing  fire, 
reason — perhaps  for  his  life!  His  wife,  !  while,  beneath  the  bleak  November  night, 
so  long  widowed — not  by  death,  but  by  ^  that  dear  form  is  left  to  silence  and  to  so- 
politics — took  possession  of  them  more  .  litude.  Death  has  a  sting.  Tiiere  is  ot 
eagerly  than  Pope  Urban  TV.  laid  hands  j  ten  a  pang  in  its  very  prospect.  Ton  are 
upon  the  four  nails  of  the  veritable  Cross,  i  well  and  haj)py ;  but  the  thought  crosses 
It  is  then  these  wondei-ful  pins,  tiiese  '  you  :  "  I  must  soon  work  my  last 
atoms  of  brass,  lost  so  often,  and  so  often  '  day's  work,  or  play  out  my  last  holiday, 
re-tbund  during  six  mortal  years  of  deso-  ,  soon  must  t  take  my  last  look  of  summer, 
late  imprisonment,  that  the  Countess  has  ,  and  spend  my  last  evening  with  my 
had  set  in  ten  thousand  francs'  worth  of  i  friends.  Soon  must  I  be  done  with  these 
diamonds,  that  she  may  bear  about  with  ;  pleasant  books,  and  put  the  marker  in 
her,  in  pious  regard,  so  strange  and  aftect-  where  it  will  never  agahi  be  moved. 
mix  a  memorial.  Is  not  this  anecdote  a  1  Soon  must  I  vanish  frt)m  these  dear 
touching  one,  and  worth  preservation  ? 
— Paris  Paper. 


haunts,  and  this  most  beautiful  world 
and  soon  must  I  go  down  to  the  house  of 
silence,  and  say  to  the  worm  :  *  Thou  art 
my  sister.'  And  yet,  soon  as  that  may 
The  Sting  Extractkd. — ^Death  has  a  '  be,  still  sooner  imiy  precious  ones  be 
sting.     It  is  a  very  dreadful  evil.     It  is    taken,  and  force  me  to  say :  '  I  would  not 


dismal  to  endure,  and  scarcelv  less  dismal 
to  anticipate.  To  lie  down  in  pain,  per- 
haps in  racking  agony :  to  count  tiie  slow- 


live  alwavs.'"  Whether  in  the  actual 
endurance  or  in  the  awful  anticipation, 
death  is  very  dreadful,  and  it  used  to  have 


creeping  mhmtes,  and  wish  for  evening  j  a  sting  which  not  only  slew  the  victim, 
dusk  or  morning  dawn,  which  does  arive,  but  extinguished  the  survivor's  hope, 
but  brings  no  balm  of  sleep,  no  sense  of  Thanks  be  to  God  for  Jesus  Chnst. 
betteniess :   to  grow  confused,  but   still    Thanks  that  there  is  one  tomb  which  has 


conscious  of  miserv  :  to  have  wishes  that 


already  lost  its  tenant,  and  thanks  for  the 


can  not  be  un<lerstood,  and  words  that    news  and  how  that  happened.     Thanks 
will   not  utter :  to  see  dear  ernes  Hiding  \  that  the  old  penalty  is  now  exhausted  in 

thesiimer's  Substitute,  and  that,  whatever 


into  the  distance,  and  to  be  able  to  ex- 
ohanixe  no  more  love's  wonted  tokens,  not 
even  a  twinkle  of  the  eye  or  a  murmur 


great  stone  be  placed  on  our  sepulcher, 
there  need  be  no  grave-stone  of  guilt  on 


of  the  voice  :  to  feel  tlie  breath  stifling  au<l  ,  the  immortal  soul.  Thanks,  O  Father, 
the  heart-strings  breaking,  and  to  be  left  I  for  thy  gift  unspeakable  ;  thanks,  O 
alone  in  the  nii<lst  of  this  cold  and  dreary  Saviour,  for  thy  love  un&thomable. 
mystery  : — what  can  be  more  awful,  un-  I  Thanks  for  tasting  death  for  overv  man. 
less  it  be  his  case  who  is  the  helpless  look-  '  Thanks  for  Thy  glorious  resurrection  and 
er  on ;  wlio  watches  pangs  which  he  can  beneficent  reign.  Thanks  for  Thy  grad- 
not  assuage,  and  iuiplorhig  looks  which  '  ous  promise  to  destroy  the  last  enemy  ; 
he  can  not  interpret ;  who  plies  cordials  ■  and  thanks,  O  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter, 
at  which  the  King  of  Terrors  mocks,  and  \  for  those  to  whom  thou  hast  given  such 
who  importunes  scien<!e  for  miracles  which  union  to  Jesus  that  they  feel  as  if  they 
it  can  not  work ;  who  in  frantic  despera-  could  never  die — nay,  that  to  depart  and 
tion  would  detain  the  spirit  which  has  j  be  with  Christ  is  far  better.  — XtesaofU 
already  burst  its  earthly  fetters,  and,  more  ^/rom  t/ie  Great  Biogrupfiy. 
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LITERARY      MISCELLANIES. 

The  famous  French  periodical,  the  Journal  dcs  with  copious  extracts  from  various  authors  on  reli- 

8aP€tns,  which  is  very  nearly  two  hundred  years  old  gious  subjects.    The  illustrations  always  form  a  pro- 

— an  age  perfectly  astonishing  in  that  unstable  coun-  mincnt  feature  of  this  valuable  annual 
tiy  across  the  Channel — is  about  to  undergo  a  change 

m  ito  dogtinies.    The  en.peror  has  decreed  that,  in-  whitoeb's    Pobms—Tdb  Poetical  Work8  of 

itead  of  being  trader  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  j        qreevleaf  Whittibr.  ComDlete  in  2  Vols. 

Justice,  as  it  has  hitherto  very  unaccountably  been,  it  •„„   „,-  .'.  „„-     i,„^.„  .   rrj„i,„„,  ».  to-m. 

shall  bk  placed  under  that  of  tho  Minister  of  Public  ^P;.""  *"^  ^06.    Boston :   liclcnor  ft  Fields. 

Instruction,  to  which,  certainly,  it  naturally  belongs.  ^  ' 

But  this  change  will  not,  in  any  respect,  modify  the  rp^^g^  ^wo  beautiful  volumes  of  Whittier's  poems 

?^^^'i2!  ^;  J^^™^^' «"^  '"'H.'^i^r  ^^^  ^  ^^?!  may  be  called  the  diamond  edition,  so  neat  aid  at- 

dmimu^  ftom  that  excellence  which  haa  secured  it  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j,      ^^  execution,  and  adorned  with  a 

»  high  a  place  amongst  ttie  learned  periodicals  of  portrait  of  the  author.  Vol.  1.  has  eighty-two  poems, 

f'^u  ^^  ^'''''^'^  ^"^  no  editor,  but  it  is  con-  ^^^        j^^^  explanatory  notes,  adding  interest  to 

ducted  by  a  commission,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Mig-  ^y^^  ^^^    y^,  ^  y^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^    ^ 

net,  Cousin,  HaseNaudet  Moll  and  other  emment  ^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^     ^he  lovers  of  poetr^',  and  the  ad- 

mcmbere  of  the  University  and  the  Institut^  and  ^^^^  ^^  whitticr's  versatile  poViic  pen,  will  hero 

amongst  its  contnlmtors  are  some  of  the  most  distin-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^j.  ^joym^t,  while  the 

guiahed  savans  of  Francc-Xtt  GazeUe.  ^^^j^^^  expresses  gratification  that  "  these  scattered 

o.          T>                  o.rt         ivuTT^  children  of  his  brain  have  found  a  home."    Ho  re- 

Shh,don,  Blakeman  &  Co.  puWBh  '-I-ectures  ou  ^    ^^„  „f  „,         ^^^^^  ,,g  ^^^  „„j  bare 

Temperance,"  by  E  iphalet  Nott,  D.D.,  fL.^- Presi-  f    ^^      ^^^  ^^  ^^;^ ^  ^^^^  perfect  character, 
dent  of  Union  CoUego     The  volume  js  edited  by  iJ^^^^    connected,  as  they  are^  with  the  author's 
Ainasa  McCoy,  late  editor  of  the  Frohibttiomst^  and  ,.  ^/.  «nH  times."                    -^      "^ 
contains^  Introduction  by  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis,  from 
which  Ip  extract:  "Tho  following  Lectures  pro- 
duced a  very  marked  effect  at  the  time  they  were  Sketch  op  the  Lifr  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev. 
delivered,  and  few  works,  it  may  fairly  be  believed,  c.  IL  Spurgeon.    From  Original  Documents,  in- 
have  done  more  to  place  the  cause  of  temperance  on  eluding  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  of  Travel,  Biogra- 
elevated,  rational,  and  Scriptural  grounds.    Tlie  en-  phicU  Notices  of  former  Pastors,  Historical  Sketch 
tiro  absence  of  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  fanati-  of  p,,rk-8treet  Chapel,  and  an  Outline  of  Mr.  Spur- 
cism,  or  of  any  tiling  that  could  by  any  possibUity  be  geon's  Articles  of  Faith.     New- York :  Sheldon, 
brought  under  that  odious  and  much-abused  name,  Blakeman  A  Co.     Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 
the  transparent  candor,  the  cogency  as  well  as  clear-  1867.     Pp.  141. 
ness  of  argument,  tho  patience  of  examination,  the 

deference  to  the  Scriptures,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Xhe  life,  character,  and  ministry  of  tliis  truly  mo- 

that  spirit  of  fairness  which  would  oppose  their  being  ^em  Whitfield,  overflowing  with  buniing  eloquence 

wrested  oven  to  servo  what  might  bo  deemed  the  jn    ^jg    pujpjt    ministrations,   attracting    immense 

best  interests  of  humanity  —  add  to  these  the  learn-  crowds  of  hearers  in  the  metropolis  of  Christendom, 

ing,  without  pedantry ;  the  science  without  pretense ;  can  not  fail  to  find  numerous  readers  who  wUl  find 

the  calm,  sound  reasoning,  without  the  imposing  pleasure  and  profit  m  its  perusal, 
show  of  argumentation,  and  we  have  the  leading 
cliaracteristics  that  must  be  conceded  to  the  work 

by  every  intelligent  jmd  fair-minded  reader,  what-  Memoirs  op  the  Lovfs  op  the  Poets.    Biographi- 

ever  may  be  his  opinion  on  the  final  merits  of  tho  cal  Sketches  of  Women  celebrated  in  Ancient  and 

question  that  have  called  it  forth.    If  we  allude  to  Modem  Poetry.    By  Mrs.  Jameson,  authoress  of 

tlie  noble  style  of  the  writer  —  that  easy  and  vigor-  "  The  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee,"  etc.     From  the  last 

ous  co.Timand  of  language  which  marked  his  earliest  London  edition.    Boston:  TicknorA  Field.   1857. 

widely-spread  productions,  rendered  still  more  at-  Pp.  517. 
tractis'e  here  by  the  mild  and  mellowed  dignity  of 

nge  —  it  is  simply  done  with  the  truthful  purpose  of  This  is  a  neatly  executed  volume  of  beautiful 

commending  the  book  as  a  most  agreeable  and  in-  sketches,  mental  and  moral  portraits  of  remarkable 

struciive  classic  to  all  who  have  a  taste  for  elevated  women.    The  object  of  the  author  is  to  exhibit,  in  a 

composition,  who  can  appreciate  true  eloquence  as  small  compass,  and  under  one  point  of  view,  many 

well  as  distinguish  good  wine,  or  who  have  a  relish  anecdotes  of   biography  and  criticism,  and  many 

for  the  beauties  of  thought  and  diction,  whether  they  beautiful  poetical  portraits,  scattered  through  a  va- 

rellsh  temperance  or  not.  ricty  of  works,  and  all  tending  to  illustrate  a  subject 

in  itself  full  of  interest  —  the  influence  which  the 

The  American  Tract  Society  have  published  beauty  and  virtue  of  women  have  exercised  over 

their   "illustrated  Family  Christian  Almanac,  for  the  characters  and  writings  of  men  of  genius.    Mrs. 

1858,"  containing  tho  usual  meteorological  and  chro-  Jameson  has  gathered  into  this  book  many  beautiful 

nological  tables,  and  a  variety  of  compendious  infer-  "flowers  of  paradise,  song,  beauty,  youth,  love,  joy," 

EQAiion  as  to  oar  National  Government,  together  to  gratify  tho  minds  of  hor  readers. 
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The  Cmirier  and  Enquirer  and  Evening  Post 
linvo  devoted  conflidorable  space  lately  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  authorship  of  ''Nothing  to  Wear."  The 
uUunis  of  Mr.  "VVm.  A.  Butler  are  contested  by  a 
young  lady,  daughter  of  Uev.  Isaac  Peck,  who  ad- 
vances souio  Ktrong  evidence  in  her  behalf^  while 
Mr.  Butler  positively  denies  over  having  received 
any  hint,  aid.  or  assistance,  in  the  composition  of 
the  poem  from  any  other  i)erson. 

Wiley  &  II.vlsted  have  got  out  an  illustrated 
poem,  as  a  companion  to  "  Nothing  to  V\'ear."  It  is 
entitle*!  '*  Nothing  to  Do,"  and  is  a  very  clever  and 
spirited  retort  upon  the  former  production. 

TuE  Poetical  Works  op  the  late  Richard  S. 
Gedxey.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Jar 
Ogden,  M.D.,  M.A.,   etc.     London :    Whittaker 

We  iKjrused  the  book  with  avidity ;  and,  as  we 
are  not  stoical,  so  we  are  not  ashamcKl  to  s;iy  that 
we  felt  the  heart  throb  and  the  eye  grow  moist  over 
the  manly  pages  of  a  boy  who,  consumed  by  the 
lire  of  his  own  genius,  dropped  into  tlie  grave  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen.  A  life  so  young,  so  soon 
past,  was  necessarily  uneventful;  it  was  a  life  of 
feeling  rather  than  of  action,  the  best  record  of  which 
lives  in  the  author's  poems. 

At  Cheltenham  College  it  was  that  the  self-same 
fatal  malady  which  had  stricken  Kirke  White  and 
Keats  came  once  again  to  extinguish  all  that  was 
mortal  in  a  youth  of  genius.  This  is  almost  all  wo 
know  of  Richard  S.  Oedney,  save  tliat  he  died  on 
the  15th  of  Jul}'.  1856,  after  a  protracted  illness,  in 
which  the  poet's  love  and  the  Chrij*tian's  faith 
brought  him  glimpses  of  beauty  to  the  last,  and  that 
his  body  was  embalmed  and  forwarded  to  America, 
It  is  a  melancholy  historj',  brief  as  it  is  melancholy 
— not  that  a  youth  died  at  the  ago  of  seventeen,  for 
that  is  not  uncommon,  but  because  a  mind  was  re- 
called fVom  earth  which  miglit  liave  done  so  mucli 
to  brighten,  and  bless,  and  beautify  it.  If  nine 
tenths  of  the  poets  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
long  life  and  long  experience  had  only  written  with 
half  the  power  and  pathos  of  this  wonderful  boy,  we 
should  have  assigned  them  a  rank  in  literature. 
We  pause  in  absolute  wonder  over  some  of  those 
piiges.  and  frequently  forget  the  erratic  course  of  the 
author's  imagination  in  its  evident  power.  What 
could  we  not  forgive  in  a  young  poet  who  could 
write 


(( 


PROEM. 


"  Thoughts  that  from  the  soul  come  flowing, 
Like  a  lairy-haunted  stream. 
With  the  light  of  spirit  glowing. 
Living,  speaking,  form  my  theme. 

'*  Thoughts  of  goodness,  thoughts  of  gladness, 
Tending  to  a  joyful  end. 
Muiglod,  true,  with  mists  of  sadness, 
But  the  night  and  morning  blend. 

"  Tlirough  these  pages  there  lie  scattered 
Grems  whose  worth  few  eyes  may  see, 
Yet  a  vase,  though  smiill  and  shattered, 
If  God  will,  shall  hold  the  sea. 

"Think  the  poet  not  assumptuous, 
Howsoever  few  his  years. 
Even  youth  is  not  presumptuous 
When  its  pride  is  blout  with  tears. 


"  And  remember,  that  the  morning 
Gomes  before  the  sun's  full  ray — 
This  is  but  the  poet's  dawning. 
Judge  not  harshly  of  his  day." 

Alas !  we  have  no  opportunity  to  judg^  the  poet's 
''day;"  we  are  only  privileged  to  imagine  what  it 
may  have  been.  There  is  a  poem  which  does  not 
present  the  poet  in  liis  highest  mood,  but  which  is 
finely  expressive  of  liis  feelings,  and  very  beauUfoL 

"  AT  LAST. 

''  I  hear  the  distant  murmur  of  the  fountain 
Flowing  in  flute-like  music  down  the  wind: 
The  voice  of  torrents  on  the  far-off  mountain 
Sounds  like  the  utterance  of  a  human  mind. 

"  The  bees'  low  monotone  floats  from  the  bowers ; 
The  ivy  rustles  like  a  living  thmg ; 
The  balmy  breath  of  fragrant  summer  flowers, 
Fans  my  flushed  brow  like  some  kind  angel's 
wing. 

''  Sofl  as  the  murmur  of  a  maiden  dreaming, 

Ripples  the  cooing  accent  of  the  dove; 
And  all  around  me  hero  the  sunshine  streaming 
Wavers  and  quivers  like  the  light  of  love. 

"  Through  my  worn  heart  there  flows  a  sound  of 
singing, 
And  on  my  soul  crowd  visions  of  the  past ; 
The  pulses  of  my  life  again  are  rmging, 
For  Hope  has  oome  to  me — ^has  comaAt  last  1" 

We  shall  also  quote  a  few  stanzas  fWxii  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Death  Ride,"  which  refers  to  the 
celebrated  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava. 
"  The  Death  Ride-*  was  published  in  the  ManchesUr 
Weekly  Advertiser  the  same  week  as  the  inteiligenoe 
of  the  battle  reached  England. 

"  TDK  DEATH  RIDE. 

"  On,  o'er  the  rocky  ground, 
Cannon  on  all  sides  round, 
Belching  forth  death  and  wound, 
Madly  they  rode. 

"  On  I  like  a  demon-blast, 
Thundering  and  fierce  and  fast, 
Pear  to  the  winds  they  cast, 
Needing  no  goad  I 

**  On !  through  the  rocky  dell  I 
On !  through  the  cannon's  hell  I 
On  1  though  by  heaps  they  fell, 
Dying  and  dead  1 

''  On  I  with  a  whirlwind's  leap  I 
Down  on  the  Russ  they  sweep  I 
Madly  their  swords  they  steep 
Where  the  foe  bled." 

Only  a  few  hours  before  his  death  the  young  poet 
wrote  the  following  dirge.  It  will  awaken  mourn- 
ful ideas,  for  it  was  the  gifted  boy's  last,  though  not 
his  best,  effusion : 


i< 


MT  DIRGE. 


"  Lot  the  boll  toll  I  another  sool 
Has  passed  the  Stygian  river: 
Without  a  fear,  without  a  tear, 
'Twas  rendered  to  the  Giver. 
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"To  God'a  high  throne  that  foung  heart's  moo 
'  Iq  pity  spare  I'  ascended — 
Now,  sp^ed  Ihe  woe  lliat  reigns  below, 
Tbat  moumTul  prsjer  ia  ended. 

"  Sorrow  and  doom,  and  tear  and  gloom, 
No  more  within  its  vision ; 
It  now  doth  raise  90ft  hymns  of  pralao 
In  happiness  Ely»an  I 

"  A  distant  siraod,  s  foreign  land, 

Rcceired  bis  parting  sigh  ; 

A.  mournful  Ikte  and  desolate, 

So  ^  thmi  borne  to  die  t" 

Through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gedney'a  poems 
trace  thu  personal  history  of  the  writer  There  is  a  • 
OMumAil  tone  ringing  like  a  knell  through  the  ' 
pif^ea,  a  toting  of  regret  that  the  beauiiful  forms  of 
earth  must  so  soon  pass  away.  Sat,  tliough  there 
tondaeSB,  there  is  nothing  like  despair ;  it  is  only  a 
natdtal  and  a  manly  grieU  It  is  too  painfully  appa- 
lenc  tbat  tbe  aOections  had  been  aroused  to  tliat  in- 
tensity which  belongs  eiclusirelj  to  tbe  poetic 
dnrscter — arouBed,  and,  by  unfortunate  checks, 
stretched  to  the  veiy  Torge  of  torture.  We  can 
almost  see  tbe  radiant  life  throbbing  itself  away 
under  the  preseure  of  disappointmonta  which, 
whetber  fancied  or  real,  are  do  less  diSicult  to  bear. 
Tbe  lust  throb  is  past ;  but  this  book  romains  to 
Aow  bow  much  beauty,  and  power,  and  sensibility, 
bad  tbeir  omph^  in  the  brain  of  a  mere  hoy  I 

MossTBnM  HoRaESDLi*. — One  of  those  strangn 
phenomena  by  wliicb  the  waywardness  of  nature  \?i 
displayed,  waa  exhibited  priTutely,  for  the  flrst  time, 
yesterday,  by  Dr.  £ahD,  at  liia  museum,  in  Coven- 
try street. 

ft  consists  of  a  hetcradelph,  or  double-bodied  boy. 
As  its  expressiou  may  not  be  intelligiole  to  non-mc- 
dieal  readers,  in  plain  terms,  the  luaus  naturae  tc 
whicii  wo  refer  is  a  live  nuilu  cliild,  just  six  weeks 
old,  from  whoso  chest  a  second,  or  paj-asiUeal  body 
project^  more  than  half  the  f  izo  of  its  natural  person,  I 
Ttic-  arms  of  the  second  body  are  very  slightly  derO' 
loped,  but  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  are  properly 
thaped.  Whether  the  child  may  possess  the  powei 
of  luoving  tbe  second  body,  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
jectiirc.  A  very  interesliug  lecture  by  Dr.  Kahn  or 
the  subject  stated,  that  this  peculiar  kind  of  malfor 
mation  hod  been  frequently  met  with  in  Europe,  bui 
never  in  a  child  that  had  survived  its  birth.  It 
China,  one  instance  had  occurred  of  a  mau  who  lian 
a  second  body,  like  tlio  child  exhibited,  hut  the  ap- 
pended body  did  not  grow  in  proportion  to  the  man'x 
years,  and  so,  when  be  had  arrived  at  manhood,  the 
appended  body  was  still  only  tbat  of  an  infant 
Whether  aacb  will  be  the  cose  with  respect  to  tlie 
Engtiali  child  it  is  dilSeult  to  say,  hut  tlie  most  pro- 
bable conjectures  load  us  to  expect  a  simikr  result. 
The  child  exhihited  yesterday  seems  to  enjoy  per- 
fect health,  and  there  is  as  yet  little  prospect  of  ila 
not  surviving.  The  parents  of  the  infiint  are  per- 
fi^ly  healthy,  and  the  present  is  their  ninth  cliild- 
It  is.  of  course,  impoBsihle  to  enter  into  detail  on 
■his  subject  to  general  readers.  It  is  enougli  bi 
statu  that,  scientifically,  this  ciiild  must  prove  inoi^^ 
inteivsting  to  physiologists  than  the  Siamese  twini.. 
or  auy  similar  Insus  natunc  that  have  been  exhihil- 
ed ;  while  to  the  public,  who  love  "  to  soe  some  nov 
thing,"  what  novelty  can  surpass  a  child  with  one 
head  and  two  bodies? — LondunpajKr,  July  15. 
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Thb  Aquariuh, — The  sea-beast  r 
iissumed  of  lato  such  very  formidable  dimonaiona, 
ihat  wo  can  easily  understand,  although  wc  do  not 
sympathize  with,  the  feelings  of  those  who  look 
upon  the  monsters  of  the  deep  which  we  have  intro- 
Juced  into  our  drawing-rooms  with  hardly  more 
toleration  than  tliat  with  wliieli  the  courtiers  of 
Pharaoh  must  have  regarded  the  frogs  who  came  up 
iato|the  king's  chamber.  Bro  long,  we  have  no 
doubt,  the  great  public  will  got  heartily  tired  of 
Aquam,  and  wiU  consign  tliom  without  remorse  to 
the  gulf  of  oblivion,  which  lias  swallowed  so  many 
if  the  fashions  of  our  fathers,  and  which  yawna  for 
jO  many  of  our  own.  As  inatrumcnla,  however,  in 
Ihe  hands  of  the  naturalist,  both  fresh  and  sea-water 
tanks  will  coutiitue  to  be  bigiily  valued.  It  ia  im- 
{■osuble  tor  thu  most  unwearied  diligence  lo  watch 
iinimals  in  their  native  haunts  one  half  so  carefully 
■.a  can  easily  bo  done  In  our  own  homes;  and  many 
Toysteries  of  the  lower  forms  of  hfe  await  the  solu- 
tion which  will  be  given  to  them  by  the  labors  of 
-featured  A.quarianB,  as^sted  by 

"  Tbe  Blow,  meet  boon  tbst  brloir  at  nil  thliip  good.' 

ft  is  well  tbat  the  Aquarium  tkabion  should  have 
existed,  even  it  it  bo  destined  utterly  to  pass  away. 
To  not  a  few  to  whom  it  has  brought  a  mere  smot- 
tenug  of  knonrledgo,  it  has  given  many  ideas  which 
may  liereafttr  Eructify,  and  which  may  lend  perhaps 
to  indispose  them  to  various  forms  of  error  wliich  are 
idely  spread.      Many,  also,  who  perhaps 
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of  the  creatures  with  which  aquaria  i 
stocked,  may  bo  led  by  the  beauty  of  some  of  Ihcm 
U>  observe,  at  least  wiUi  an  Ksthelic  purpose,  tbe 
tenants  of  the  stream  and  of  the  sea-sliore.  It  may 
be  that,  as  the  Interest  in  Nature  increases,  the  arts 
may  owe  much  to  forms  which  hare  hitherto  been 
little  regarded:  and  buildings  may  not  imprababty 
arise  which  may,  with  even  gfeawr  propriety  than 
the  Camdanile  of  Florence,  bo  described  as  "  colored 
like  a  morning  cloud,  and  chased  Uke  a  Bea<sliclL' 

Thb  "Fojt"  anhheb  Eqcipmekt. — The  "Fox"  is 
provisioned  for  nearly  three  years.  Her  stores  aro 
of  tbe  very  best  deacription — and  it  ia  gratifying  to 
record  that  they  includo  a  great  many  presents  from 
various  mercantile  houses.  The  equipment  of  tjie 
yacht  is  of  the  most  perfect  nature,  every  advantage 
having  been  taken  of  the  large  experience  gained  by 
former  Arctic  Kipcditions.  Besides  the  large  ma- 
h<^ny  boat,  whose  curious  adventures  have  been 
recorded  in  tho  papers,  the  "  Fox"  is  provided  witli  a 
life-boat  of  novel  and  admirable  construction,  built 
by  Mr.  White  of  Cowes,  and  presented  by  that  gen- 
tleman to  Lady  Franklin. 

EXTKAORDINARY   PlIBNOMKNON. — TllC    following 

letter  Ikim  tho  Hon.  Charles  Murray,  her  Majesty's 
Envoy  to  Persio,  has  been  handed  to  os  for  publica- 
tion by  Sir  Charles  Lyell : 

"Baodad,  May  S3.  18DT. 
"MtDeab  SieChahles:  Wb  have  lately  wit- 
nessed here  a  phenomenon  so  strange  that  a  brief 
dcacripticn  of  it  may  not  bo  unintorcsting  to  you. 
On  the  30tii  insL,  a  few.miuutt'S  before  6  P.M., 
I  (which  is  hero  about  an  hour  beforo  sunset,]  1  was 
silting  with  my  Miraa  readiug  some  Persian  letters, 
;  when  on  a  sudden  I  became  sen^ble  of  an  unusual 
I  obscuration  of  tbe  light  on  the  paper ;  I  jumped  up, 
I  and,  going  to  tbe  window,  aaw  a  huge  black  cloud 
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apprrxicliinj?  from  the  north  west,  exactly  as  if  a 
pall  wen*  being  drawn  ov»t  ihu  tlici*  of  tlio  lieavon.«i. 
It  Miust  have  traveled  with  conf^idoruble  rapidity, 
f«>r  in  le.s.s  than  three  mi  nates  wo  were  enveloped  in 
total  darkness — a  darkness  more  int<?n.su  than  an 
ordinary  midni^lit,  when  neither  stars  nor  moon  are 
visible.  Groj»injr  my  way  amid  chairs  and  tables. 
I  sneeeeded  in  strikiuj?  a  lii^lit,  and  then  feeling  ;is- 
snrod  tliat  a  .sinn.Km  of  Romi*  kind  was  coming  on.  I 
Willed  to  my  servants  to  c^mo  up  and  nhut  the  win- 
dows, which  were  all  open,  the  weather  having  l>een 
pri'vioiLsly  very  .<;ultry.  While  tliey  were  doing  so 
tlu!  wind  increased,  and  liore  with  it  such  dense 
volaaics  of  dust  or  sjiud.  tliat  l)oforo  they  could  snc- 
tvt'd  in  elosinj:  the  windows,  the  nnmi  was  entirely 
rtll.'d.  .s'.)  that  the  tables  and  furniture  were  S{>cedily 
Covered.  Meanwhile,  a  j)anic  seized  the  whole 
eit\-;  the  Armenians  andotlierUhristian  soils  rushed 
tlirou^rh  the  gl(M>m  to  crontess  and  jiray  in  the 
churehi-s:  women  alirieked  and  beat  their  breasts  in 
the  streets,  and  the  men  of  all  cl;Ls.^es  i)rostrated 
themselves  in  prayer,  believing  that  the  end  of  the 
world  had  arrived. 

Alter  a  short  tim<«,  the  black  darkness  was  succeed- 
ed bv  a  red  lurid  glm^ni,  such  as  I  never  saw  hi  any 
part  of  the  worhl.  and  which  I  can  ouU-  liken  in 
imaginiition  to  the  elleet  that  might  be  pro<luced  if 
all  i/mdon  were  in  a  c^nllagration  in  a  heavy  No- 
vember fog :  lo  me  it  was  more  striking  (1  may  almost 
«iy  fearful)  than  the  previous  utter  darkness,  and 
re.ninded  me  of  that,  "darkness  visible"  in  which 
tlie  pr)itin  gruius  of  Milton  placed  the  demons  and 
hon  i«l  shajies  of  tin.'  internal  ivg'^"**-  This  lurid  fog 
was  di'Ubtles-i  occasioned  In  Iho  rays  of  the  western 
sun  shininL'  obliquely  o!i  the  den-^e  mass  of  red  s:»irl 
or  diisi  whicii  had  been  raised  from  some  distant 
desert,  and  was  borne  along  uiMjn  ilu?  bhist.  I  in- 
clos.'  you  a  .•ipivimen  of  the  dual.  Tlie  Arabs  here 
tiiink  that  it  caime  from  Nejd.  Thi!  storm  seems  to 
have  traveled  in  a  cin:ular  dir«*ct!cn,  having  ap- 
peared lir>t  from  the  south,  thdi  soutlj-wt-st.  then 
west,  then  north-west.  Alh;r  abiait  two  hour.-*,  it  had 
.^o  far  pas.«<e»i  away  that  we  were  able  to  open  the  win- 
dows again  and  breathe  the  open  air.  It  csm  not 
hive  been  a  simo:^n,  for  during  thos.'  which  I  have 
exLp.rieiard  iu  Anibia  and  Kgvpt,  thi'  wind  is  hoi 
ami  stiHing.  On  the  2()th,  the  wind  was  hi^^h,  but 
only  oppressive  from  the  dense  mass  of  dust  that  it 
carrieii  with  it." 

Proii.sior  J.  Quekett,  of  the  Royal  (!olloge  of  Sur- 
grons,  liaving  kindly  exaraiue<.i  tlie  siKHiimen  of  red 
du't  fr.»ni  Kag.iail,  which  accompani«'d  .Mr.  Murray's 
l«-irer.  lias  inlormed  Sir  Charles  ijyell  that  he  could 
Uei.eT.  undrr  the  mien^scope,  only  inorganic  parti- 
cK'S.  such  a-J  quart/  sand,  in  the  dust.  Thi'i"e  are 
i.d  r-Sit'S  ot  nia'onmeea  apparent;  and.  though  a 
small  ]>'»rtion  of  ealc.iri.*ou.s  matter  was  pre^nit  in 
t!iv  s.uuL  yi-t  la-  ci.'uKl  ob.serve  no  mieriwcopic  shells 
or  othefiirganir  matter. — LiU.rary  Gazette. 

A  Xkw  Kin'd  of  T)i.\mo\d. — Tliat  diamond  is  no- 
thin;^  but  tlie  subsunct^  of  charcoal,  or  c  irbou  in  a 
erysfalliwHl  state,  is  a  f.ict  pretty  generally  known  : 
but  that  there  is  unoiher  «'lementary  substaoce, 
ealli'd  ho'fVtij  which  iK-ai-s  a  strong  analc^y  to  carU»n, 
is  lis.a  so,  perhaps;  l)ec.'i>i.'*e  l>oron  has  hitherto  been 
obtained  in  such  sm  dl  quantities,  that  it  is  still  a 
(Miriosiiy  even  in  the  laltoratory  of  the  chemists  MM. 
Wohler  and  Deville  have  hitely  made  8ome  iiiteix^siing 
experimi'iits  upon  this  bo^ly,  from  whicli  it  appears 
that  it  can  exist  in  three  states,  exactly  correspond- 


ing to  those  of  carbon — namely,  the  amorphous,  the 
graphytic^  and  the  crystallized  state.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  latu^r,  100  grammes  (3^  ounces)  of  boric 
acid  and  So  of  aluminum  are  exposed,  during  (Ive 
hour.^  to  a  violent  fire,  in  a  black  crucible  coated 
with  charcoal-powder.  The  mass  is  then  letl  to  cool; 
and  on  breaking  the  crucible,  two  distinct  strata 
come  to  view — one  consisting  of  vitrifiwl  boric  add, 
or  boracic  acid  cont^iining  some  alumina ;  and  tho 
other  of  aluminum  in  a  metallic  state,  mixed  up  with 
crystals  of  boron.  To  separate  the  latter,  this  metal- 
lic niiiss  is  treated  with  boiling  caustic  soda,  to  dis- 
solve the  metal:  then  with  boiling  hydrochloric 
m'i(L  to  carrv  otV  the  inm  which  mav  have  been 
.<(eparated  from  the  plumbago  of  the  crucible ;  and, 
lasilv,  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hvdrotluoric 
acid,  to  dissolve  the  silicium  left  by  the  sodsi.  After 
thi.H,  the  boron  is  obtained  pure  iu  three  varieties  of 
crystals — namely :  I.  JJlack  and  opaque  laminae,  which 
will  cut  diamond,  though  not  so  well  as  diambnd- 
powder;  2.  L(mg  prismatic  crysUiLs,  perfectly  traufr> 
parent,  and  as  brilliant  as  diamonds,  but  not  so 
liard  as  the  former  variety ;  if  without  fla>\'H,  they 
might  be  used  for  jewelry ;  3.  Very  minute,  but  dis- 
tinet  crystals  of  a  red  cliocolate  color,  and  quite 
as  hard  as  diamond.  They  may  be  used  as  diamoiid- 
{X)wder,  and  give  a  fine  polish. — GaUgnanis  JIm- 
se/igei: 

THE  WILL   AND  THE  WAT. 

You  mutter  that  toraptation  Ls  too  strong ; 
You  would  do  right,  yet  are  forced  to  do  wrong. 
Now  I  tell  you  v:c«.*'s  torrent  you  can  stay, 
As  wherever  there's  a  will  thcrc^'s  a  wa)'. 
l>o  not  sav  vou  can  not  do  it.  for  vou  cak; 
Tpl  a  battle  is  belbre  you — play  the  Man! 
You  ought  to  win  the  victory ;  and  you  may; 
For,  wluireviT  there's  a  will  tlierc's  a  way. 
Yet  tiot  in  your  own  strength  can  you  win ; 
Ihit  il' Christ  hel])  iti  the  battle  against  sin, 
Then,  indeed,  with  joyful  triumph  shall  you  aaj : 
'•  Now  I  KNOW  where  there's  a  will  there's  u  way." 

How   IlUMIIOLDT  SJ'ENDS   Hl8  TiME. — AvisitOrtO 

the  famous  Humboldt  .''ays:  "  It  may  be  interesting 
to  learn  how  this  great  naturalist  spends  his  time. 
Humboldt  ri.«<es  about  half  p.-ist  eight  o'clock;  at 
bre:»ki'ast,  he  n-ads  his  letters,  which  he  generally  an- 
swers inmiediately.  There  is[)crhapsno  letter-writer 
so  punctual  as  lie.  though  very  few  persons  havo  ao 
larg<.'  a  correspondence  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
AtV.r  this  he  dresses,  with  the  aid  of  his  valet  de 
rhambrti,  lo  rv.'Ceive  and  announce  visitors,  or  10 
make  visits  himself  until  two  o'clock.  At  three 
o"(rlock  \v}  goes  to  the  royal  palace,  where  he  gene- 
rally dines,  if  he  di>es  not  invite  himself  to  dine  vriih 
Kmio  family  of  his  acxiuaintance.  Ho reinaiaa  viostly 
at  Alexander  Mendels.sohn*R.  in  wliose  house  hcflivCS. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  usually  returns 
to  his  home.  He  thou  goes  to  tho  court  or  in  M>- 
ciety,  from  which  he  returns  about  midnight  Now 
Ls  his  real  and  best  time  for  working;  iu  thepR^ 
found  nightly  silence,  ho  writes  his  immortal  worki^ 
olten  in  summer  until  the  day  shines  thnmgli  tho 
windows.  It  is  always  tlu^e  o'clock  in  tho  moro- 
ing  when  this  juvenile  old  m:m  thinks  of  allowing  • 
short  rest  to  his  almost  ninoty-yonrs*  old  body,  to 
gtiiu  tho  neceswiry  power  for  tho  new  daj*s  work 
indt^ed,  we  think  this  a  strange  story,  and  still  eroy 
word  of  it  is  true. 

''■  Humboldt  has  no  fiunfly  of  his  own^bis  neiiMt 
relations  being  tho  sons  and  dangfateti  of  luB  exoaL 
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lent  brother  WitUam.  Ibr  trhom  hv  hns  n  knicliin?,  1 
liatenial  re^^unL  'Vou  slioiiltl  havo  kuu^n  my  i 
brotlicr.'  aavB  he,  with  aiiiiul>1o  [iiodcsiy;  'he  was 
klivayi  the  most  talented  of  us  two  bruthura.'" 

LiH'iiER's  WniTciros  rs  Gbbmanv.— In  thoprin- 
cipalitv  or  liuilul^lr^iilt,  Mr,  Ileni);»',  foriiiErly  a 
CuUDUllor  ot  the  Oovurnmont,  b  niembur  of  rurliu- 
meiit  of  Frankfort,  liaK  been  coDdeiiineil  to  tlirco 
moaths'  im prison ment  for  linvlng  piibhdhcil  a  sclcc- 
tiOD  of  iMlhy  pa8Jagi»9  from  the  writings  of  Luthor. 
easceming  the  princ<»>  anil  persons  of  hit>  limu. 
Tbe  Priuce  of  KndobtHdt  imngini-d  that  nnne  or 
these  passages  were  aimed  at  him.  Tlif  delendiint 
Hnn-e  in  \iiiD  to  coiivinee  them  tliat  the  olinoxious 
paamnce  were  lit^ridly  roun<l  lu  tlic  finint  Kernrmor, 
attd  tli»t  a  eondcnin:itiou  (if  liix  p^implilct  would  in- 
ToK'G  a  condumnalion  of  Laltier  hiraeulf.  Tho 
Omit,  all  the  membeni  of  whic-li  arc  I'roteslant!^ 
iyani  the  defcnd.'mt  Ruilty,  to  tlic  grout  nniuBoniont 
of  Ilia  Koman  Catholic  pruas  of  (.iermany. 

SiURN'Oi  jiMOSO  THE  Japavese. — M.  Viin  Siolmld, 
the  distiiiguishod  swentiflu  author,  statis  that  the 
IcnowledKO  of  the  nmural  Kienccs  amongst  the 
Jnpanese  is  mucti  more  cxtonsivo  ami  proloiiud  than 
i«  generally  supposed.  Tiicv  possess  u  i^nM  mor.y 
Isanied  treatises  thereupon,  and  an  udmirslilo  geolo- 
gical mapufllieir  island  bv  lluntsjo.  Tliey  uru  welt 
acqnajiitcd  ivUh  Ihf  syatcms  vt  Huroiieiin  naturaUi-tH. 
and  liavc  transluUoiis  of  tlio  mom  iuiporuiut  of  llicir 
works.  Thof  hare  alsu  a  botiuiie.il  dietionaiy,  in 
which  an  accuujit  is  jcivim  of  not  fewer  tliau  G.^IOO 
ntigeet%  and  is  embellished  witli  numerous  fine  on- 
gmvings. 

Tub  Life  and  WnrrtNUs  or  DciroLtR  .iRanriLD 
i<  announc.'d  in  Limdon,  by  liia  son,  W.  Ulanchnnl 
Jerrold,  whu  succeeds  him  in  the  L-dilorsliip  of 
LkryiPt   Wakly  Xcteiipajier. 


What  ftntt  will  strike  aeasual  reader  of  thisi  won- 
derful and  daring  poem  is  irsexeelleiitdietinn;  what 
will  gtDwwithereiy  [liigeunu  more  siudloiia  readir 
ia  its  imaginative  boldness.  "  The  i.nat  .Ilidgment" 
is  a  thecnc  so  Tiu-t  that  nothing  kIiotI  of  sncevtiH 
could  joMify  the  net  it  iliM  [iinnnl  who  would  at- 
tempt to  portray  it.  TIh-  age  seems  E»vorat)lo  to 
graad  and  bold  iioetii;  Ditflits.  AVe  liaTu  only  just 
descended  fmni  Mr.  llowar-l's  "<!t>n(™fl.''aiiduuew 
edition  of  Ur.  Uurnud'a  "Judgment  of  llic  Flood,'' 
to  tlie  unHDihitiuns  linunt«  of  eong.  when  wc  arc 
again  snatched  up  into  the  highest  licnTOii  of  inven- 
lioD  bj  the  "  The  Last  Judgment."  This  new  poem 
may  have,  at  lemst,  one  good  etleet — it  nuiy  dravr 
within  its  Ta>t  urea  the  whole  of  tlic  fViigiiienlan' 
poetx,  as  the  ocean  collects  tiie  rivers  in  its  tt-iiio 
enibrnec.  The  author  of  "  The  l>ast  .rud;:meiit"  liua 
brought  to  his  thcmoa  lieooming  dignily;  he  liua 
beon  careful  cLilArnte.  penetnitive.  The  untlior, 
whoever  he  may  be,  often  btows  into  the  flory  de- 
icription  and  awfiti  grandeur  of  llanle.  The  whole 
of  the  flIUl  book  b  .t  terrible  picture,  only  such  ui 
angels  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  niidlorturod  Kb 
by  remorse  than  by  pride,  eouid  liuve  made.  Wi 
•ball  quote  only  one  brief  p;v)«agi\  where  Satai 
is  Rathering  his  flendish  busts  to  do  battle  once 
iguQ  with  the  Omnipotent;  and  it  will  do  as  well 


"  High  on  a  mountain  top  nil  flery  KtX — 
Himself  a  ninuntniQ — .Satiin  rears  his  head  ; 
Towering  nl«ve  Hint  fircnanienl  of  cieiiJ.s 
Which  rails  tbe^ies,  and  all  the  prospret  Hhrouds, 
Till  by  his  bienUi  disporaed.  those  inpiTS  flee, 
And  hell  beooines  as  deur  as  bi-ll  can  be. 
How   chnngird   fbDm   wlien    befiiro    tlie   eternal 

throne 
ITo  buweil,  the  brightest,  lortie.it  seraph  known, 
Ontsliining  nil  tbo  iin^hangclic  thrunj;. 
Wiih  mightier  intellect  and  sweeter  song! 
How  altered  u'en  from  when,  in  speechless  woe. 
He  flnit  bohcld  the  gloiimy  realms  li>'low! 
K'en  then,  tliough  sliom  of  idf  prinn'i-al  grace, 
('eleallnl  lieimtivs  lingered  ou  his  liiee. 
Speaking  his  origin  and  heavenly  birth, 
His  Girmer  glory  and  and  traiuicendent  worth. 
But  now  dei-p  Jigtitning-scars  of  pain  iind  eaio 
Indent  his  brow,  all  Airrowed  witli  di.'>pair. 
Euch  feiilnre  shows — what  in  his  liuruni  siiia— 
The  gathered  aciguish  of  ten  thousand  yeara. 
Sublim-'  in  ruin,  awDil  e'en  in  pain. 
He  breallii'H  nrnund  defiance  mid  disd.iln. 
Like  globes  of  flru  his  eji-s,  dilati-d.  roll. 
And  tell  the  hate  and  inaliee  of  his  souL 
Knll  o'er  the  crater's  burning  mouth  lie  ><tiind/v 
Kur  lieeds  the  jinin.  though  rage  his  breast  ex- 

The  circling  flames  nliovc  his  head  nsjiire, 
And  form  around  his  brow  a  crown  ollire." 

Tbb  "Great  Kastebs."— At  n  btu  meeting  of 
the  Kosiem  Steamship  Company,  II  was  aimiiunced 
thnt  the  vesM-l  may  lie  launclii-d  in  Keptemlx-r,  liut 
thatthf  trial  trip  to' Portland.  Maine,  will  U'dvlem-d 
to  the  April  folh)wing.  Her  total  cost  will  amount, 
including  all  contingencies,  to  £697. IPS,  of  which 
£l9D.(J0ti.  remains  tobo  met.  Of  this,  ta3,iiOO  will 
bo  proridt.ll  by  calls  at  jiresunb  in  amar.  and  to 
siipplv  the  balance  of  iflS.UOO  the  diriT-'lora  wero 
eniiiniven-d  by  tho  meeting  to  borrow  £10U,DuD 
upon  debciituii^s. 

A  Xkw  Pi,*nbt.— Tlie  rorty-foimh  of  the  minor 
[iliincta  W!ia  diseovereil  liyK.  Goldsuliinidt,  at  I'atii^ 
on  thn21thorUny.  The  planet  iLTunihlM  n  Mar  cJ 
the  lli.l  Itli  magiiitode.  A  new  star  hw  been  dis- 
covered in  tho  nebula  oT  Orion,  by  M.  Pnira  at  l*iiili. 
It  way  firet  seen  by  liini  when  trying  an  (Aijivt-glosi 
of  20.5  inches  in  diiimeter,  the  e)'U-piu<v  ii;iigui(\'ing 
1200.  He  has  again  seen  it  twice,  and  his  ubaerva. 
tions  hiivc  boeu  i^lnce  confirmed. 

AttniOSDViCAi. — In  Oie  trunKiclion^  of  the  As- 
tronomieal  i^u'lety,  the  Astronomer^Itoyal  lias  kiviii 
a  )>lal>'mentrei<pu>tiiig  curtain  Dndenti''-liii.''es  wliich 
iiave  reei'iitly  engii^ied  his  altciiliun.  naini'ly.  the 
ivlijiscs  of  Thale.i  and  Agnllioclcs.  Tlie  C(-li|«cs  of 
Thulea  happi'ued  during  the  occurreiK-e  iiT  a  b.-ittlo 
between  lliu  Medps  and  Lydians ;  nnd.  ni^cording  to 
Herodotus.  I  lie  oonibii  tants  on  boih  sides  witc  »'  U-rri- 
[led  that  an  inmiediate  ccsmtiiin  of  Iioxlllities  ensued. 
Tho  eclipse  of  ^gathoelea  is  also  ar'sooiali-d  with  a 
remarkable  incident.  Agnlhocles-baiingbten  block- 
Ddcd  in  the  harbor  of  Synicus«  by  a  Canliaginian 
fleet,  look  advantage  of  a  temporary  relaxaliuu  of  the 
.  blockude  lo  quit  tlie  harbor,  land  in  AtHca,  and 
I  Uy  waate  tho  Carthaginian  territoriet.    "It  ia  stated 
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tliat  the  voyage  to  the  African  coast  occupied  six  | 
(lays,  and  that  an  ccHpse,  whiclr  was  manifestly  ! 
toiid,  occurred  on  the  second  day.''  Tlic  conclusion 
to  whicli  he  has  been  conducted  hv  his  researches 
is,  that  Professor  Hansen's  solar  and  lunar  tables 
very  well  represent  the  phenomena  of  tho  three 
eclipses— of  Agathocles,  B.C.  August  14,  309; 
Tiarissji,  B.C.  May  19,556;  andThales,  B.C.May  28, 
5S4 — as  far  as  the  liistoriwU  account  of  those  eclipses 
can  be  hiterpretcd. 

The  Pavement  of  London. — The  pavement  of 
l/oudon  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  our  time. 
It  covtTS  nearly  3000  acres,  two  thirds  whereof  con- 
sists of  what  may  be  called  niosjiic  work,  done  in 
plain  stylo,  and  the  other  tliird  of  smooth  flagging. 
Such  a  st'ricri  of  works  far  transcends  in  quantity, 
as  it  excels  in  quality,  tho  Appain  way,  which, was 
the  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  and  which  would  cut 
but  a  poor  figure  as  contrasted  with  one  of  our  com- 
mf>ne3t  streets.  The  ancient  consular  way  was  but 
filWen  feet  wide  in  the  main,  and  was  filled  in  with 
blocks  of  all  slmpes  and  sizes  joined  together,  and 
planed  only  on  tho  surface — the  length  of  it«  devious 
coui^se,  from  south  to  north  of  Italy,  was  under  300 
miles.  The  paved  streets  of  London  numlwr  over 
5000,  and  exceed  2000  miles  in  length! — Building 
News. 

Fire-Proop  Dresses. — ^Within  a  verj'  short  time 
two  young  ladies  have  been  burnt  to  death,  owing 
to  their  light  muslin  dre&ses  catching  tiro  from  a 
lucitcr-match — one  hi  London,  tho  other  at  Colches- 
ter. It  ought  to  be  generally  known  that  ladies' 
light  dresses  may  bo  ma^le  lire-proof  at  a  mere 
nominal  cost,  by  steepin;;  them,  or  tho  linen  or  cot- 
ton used  in  making  them,  in  a  diluted  sohition  of 
chloride  of  zinc.  We  have  seen  the  very  finest 
cjimbric  so  prepared  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle 
and  charred  to  dust  without  the  least  flame ;  and  wo 
have  been  informed,  since  Clara  "Webster,  a  dancer, 
was  burnt  to  death  from  her  clothes  catching  Are  on 
the  stage,  the  muslin  dresses  of  all  the  dancers  at 
tho  best  theaters  arc  made  firo-prooC  Our  manuCic- 
turers  should  take  the  liint. — Medical  Times, 

Wind  Charts. — It  is  recommended  to  all  ship- 
owners the  j»urchase  of  the  charts  lately  prepared 
by  Government,  showing  the  prevailing  winds  of  tho 
great  oceana  A  short  time  only  is  necessary  to 
to  make  any  intelligent  shipmaster  familiar  with  the 
luoik*  of  applying  tlie  information  they  contain, 
whicli  may  be  the  moans  of  shortening  verj'  much 
the  duration  of  extended  voyages,  such  iis  to  India, 
Australia,  etc.  The  principle  adopted  is  very  sim- 
j)le,  thoui^h  much  trouble  and  a  careful  examination 
of  ><iiips'  logs  was  necess;iry  before  the  results  crould 
bo  arrived  at.  Our  readers  will  better  understand 
thosv.'  charts  l»y  a  short  explanation  being  given. 
Suppose  a  |K»int  taken  on  the  Athmtic  Ocean,  the 
UiXt  pr(x'oss  is,  by  moans  of  all  the  records  to  be 
nut  with,  to  ii-Kvrtaiu  the  direction  of  tho  wind  at 
This  puint  during  the  year;  this  being  ascertained,  a 
lim-  is  drawn  whioh  not  (mly  shows  the  direction, 
hut  ihu  duration  and  the  months  in  which  it  prevails. 
Other  winds  arc  taken  in  like  manner,  until  a  star  is 


formed  on  the  chart,  a  glance  at  which  enables  the 
mariner  to  ascertain  that,  on  an  average  of  yeara,  at 
certain  periods,  the  wind  blows  in  one  arc  for  a  certain 
period.  The  chart  being  covered  with  such  8tan^  it 
is  only  necessan'  to  find  out  the  point  where  the 
proper  wind  is  to  be  mot  with  to  enable  a  master  to ' 
make  an  almost  certain  passage  at  any  seasoiu  In 
tho  case  of  a  vessel  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
the  chart  at  once,  according  to  the  season,  sliows  Uie 
very  line  in  which  tho  fair  wind  may  be  expected; 
so  that  if  there  bo  two  vessels,  tho  one  fumUdiea 
with  a  chart,  and  tho  other  depending  on  tho  ofaanoa 
of  a  wind,  it  will  occur  that,  wiiile  the  one  is  be- 
calmed, or  battled  by  a  head-wind,  tlie  other,  by  keep- 
ing a  little  more  north  or  south,  as  instructed  by  Uie 
wind-chart,  may  not  require  to  alter  a  sail  for  d^ya 
at  a  time. 

Portraits  and  'Paintings. — The  collection  of 
portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  exhibited  at  the 
nx)ms  of  tho  Archaeologicid  Society  in  Suffolk-streeti 
will  set  at  rest  the  controversy,  if  not  as  to  her 

virtue,  at  any  rate  to  lier  beauty. It  is  stated  that 

Mr.  Gerome's  wonderful  picture  of  tho  "  Duel  after 
the  Ball"  has  been  purchased  by  tho  Empress  Eu- 
genie for  15,000  francs. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings,  eta,  at  Paris 
is  now  open.  Tho  total  number  of  works  of  art  ex- 
hibited is  34G4,  of  which  2715  are  paintings. 

Lord  Jeppret  almost  Nonplussed. — A  good 
anecdote  is  told  of  Lord  Jeflfrey :  It  happened,  one 
autumn,  that,  afler  the  rising  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
Jeifrey  came  to  s})end  the  long  vacation  in  the  parish 
of  Ij .  Soon  after  his  arrival,  tlie  minister  intimat- 
ed from  his  pulpit  that  upon  a  certain  day  ho  would 
"  hold  a  diet  of  catechizing'*  in  tho  district  which 
included  the  district  of  the  eminent  Judge.  True 
to  his  time,  he  appeared  at  Lord  Jeflrey's  house,  and 
requested  that  tlie  esUiblLshment  might  bo  collected. 
This  was  readily  done.  But  what  was  Lord  Jeflkey^s 
consternation,  wiien  the  entire  household  being  as- 
sembled, the  minister  siiid,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  My 
lord.  I  always  begin  my  examination  with  the  head 
of  tho  family.  Will  you  tell  me,  then — ^What  is 
efr(K!tual  calling  ?''  After  a  pause,  during  which  the 
ser\'ants  looked  on  in  horror  at  the  thought  that  a 
judge  should  not  know  his  catechism,  Jeflfrey  re- 
covered his  speech,  and  answered  the  question  in 
terms  which  completely  dumbfounded  the  minister: 
''  Why,  Mr.  Smith,  a  man  may  be  said  to  discharge 
tho  duties  of  his  calling  effectually,  when  he  pei^ 
furms  them  with  ability  and  success." 

WATER-LEN8E.S. — In  Parfs.  two  ingenious  Frendi- 
men  have  made  a  successful  attempt  to  improve 
wat(T-l(?n8es.  They  have  overcome  tho  difficulties 
wiiich  have  hitherto  caused  failure,  and  produce 
lenses,  as  we  arc  told,  wiiich  "  have  the  purity  and 
perfection,  nearly,  without  tho  cost  of  lenses  of  solid 
glass."  This  success  is  likely  to  provo  beneficial  in 
more  ways  than  one ;  for  a  water-lens  properly  iUo- 
minated  will  send  its  light  to  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  mile.4 — tho  very  thing,  as  it  would  seem,  Ibr 
railway  signals,  and  for  sliips  navigating  tlie  Chan- 
nel. 
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THE     LIFE     OF     CHARLOTTE     BRONTE.* 


A  LIFE  of  the  aathoress  of  "Jane  Eyro," 
by  a  writer  who  holds  so  high  a  place 
unoDg  our  novelists  as  Mrs.  Gaskcll,  can 
not  bnt  command  attention,  eTfln  had  the 
details  of  that  iifo  been  8canty*Wnd  com- 
mon-place. Charlotte  Brontt,  however, 
experienced  no  common  trials,  nor  was 
she  euTToanded  fay  common-place  circum- 
stances, daring  her  short,  snd  journey 
through  life ;  and  thas  the  etory  of  this 
remarkable  woman,  told  with  such  deep 
and  simpio  pathos  by  her  gifted  and  affec- 
tionate biographer,  becomes  as  interesting 
aa  the  tale  of  a  second  Jane  Eyre.  For- 
tunately, too,  Mrs.  Craskell,  in  addition  to 
the  interesting  character  of  her  materials, 
has  had  access  to  a  mass  of  corrcspond- 
enoe,  and  this  gives  to  the  memoir  almost 
the  charm  of  an  autobiography,  for  in  the 
half-unconscious  revelations  of  the  letters 
mitten  to  her  old  and  cherished  friends, 
wo  may  trace  the  formation  of  her  pecu- 
liar intellectaal  character,  and  the  origin 
■ad  growth  of  many  a  feeling  and  opinion, 
vhicb,  strongly  impressed  on  her  own 
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mind,  became,  of  necessity,  impressed 
upon  her  works.  Every  writer  of  fiction 
should,  we  think,  be  judged  with  reference 
to  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  scenes 
and  characters  by  which  he  has  been  sur- 
rounded ;  let  us  try  the  author  of  "  Jane 
Eyre"  by  the  same  tests,  and  we  shall 
have  no  dlfiicnlty  in  pronncing  both  a  just 
and  a  gentle  judgment. 

Charlotte  Bronte  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  Irish  by  birth,  and  thoroughly 
Irish  in  his  impulsive  waywardness,  and 
of  a  mother,  a  gentle  west-conntry  woman, 
refined,  well  educated — as  education  was 
some  fifty  years  ago — and  a  conscientious 
jMethodist.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
Mr,  Brontd  resided  in  Yorkshire,  holding, 
at  the  period  of  Charlotte's  birth,  the 
incumbency  of  Thornton,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  that  of  Haworth,  when  "  the 
seven  heavily-laden  carts,  early  in  the 
year  1820,  lumbering  slowly  up  the  long 
stone  street,  bearing  the  new  parson's 
household  goods,"  to  that  long,  low,  dull, 
gray  parsonage,  with  its  desolate  back- 
ground of  ble^  moorland,  told  the  ^ring 
parishioners  that  Mr.  Bronte,  with  bis 
delicate  and  already  sickly  wife,  and  their 
five  little  children,  had  come  to  take  up 
10 
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their  life-long  abode  there,  and,  alas !  to 
find  their  graves  among  them.  At  this 
time,  Charlotte  was  scarcely  four  years 
old,  with  two  elder  sisters,  and  a  younger 
brother  and  sister,  and  to  these  another 
sister  was  soon  after  added. 

The  account  of  these  poor  little  ones, 
as  given  by  the  woman  who  wat<jhed  the 
death-bod  of  the  gentle  mother,  is  really 
painful.  '*  They  were  such  still,  noiseless, 
good  little  creatures,  you  would  not  have 
known  there  was  a  cliild  in  the  house ;" 
and  yet  there  were  six,  and  the  eldest 
only  seven  years  old.  Six  children  in  a 
house,  and  no  laugh  and  shout  of  merry 
childhood!  It  is  true,  the  shadow  of 
death  then  brooded  over  the  chamber 
where  the  poor  mother  lay  thinking  of 
f:ir-oft*  Cornwall,  and  longing,  perhaps,  for 
a  sight  of  its  grand  sea-coast,  instead  of 
those  barren,  uncongenial  moors  on  which 
alone  her  eye  rested.  But  after  she  had 
been  laid  in  her  grave,  still  the  motherless 
little  ones  pursued  their  lone  walks — not 
along  fields  bright  with  buttercups  and 
daisies  and  blossoming  hedge-rows,  but 
out  upon  the  wild  dull  moors,  too  stern 
for  beauty,  yet  not  stern  enough  for  sub- 
limity ;  those  trackless  wastes  yielding 
but  scantily  even  that  precious  heritage 
of  childhood,  wild  flowers.  But  dull, 
daily  walks  might  have  mattered  little, 
had  there  been  sunlight  and  gladness  at 
home;  and  the  imagination  might  even 
have  taken  wider  sweep,  stinmlated  by 
the  monotony  around.  But  a  happy 
home  was  what  the  little  Brontes  were 
never  to  know.  The  gentle  mother  was 
dead,  and  in  their  case  it  was  emphatically 
an  irreparable  loss,  for  the  father,  with 
"  his  strong  passionate  Irish  nature,"  that 
'*  worked  off  its  volcanic  wrath  by  firing 
pistols  out  of  the  back-door  in  rapid  suc- 
cession," or  by  sawing  down  the  backs  of 
chau's,  or  making  an  anto  de  fe  of  the 
parlor  hearth-rug,  obviously  stood  far 
more  in  need  of  a  wholesome  discipline  for 
himself,  than  the  poor  little  creatures 
who  stood  shrhiking  before  him ;  and 
happy  had  it  been  for  them,  had  he,  im- 
mersed in  party  and  local  politics,  just 
handed  them  over  to  some  decent  old 
woman,  who  would  have  carefully  super- 
intended their  physical  well-being,  and 
for  abstract  propositions  and  political 
dogmas,  fed  their  young  minds  with  the 
wild  and  the  wonderful,  although  in  the 
homely  guise  of  old-world  stones.  But 
these  uuluippy  little  ones  were  not  even 


to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  "  little  whole- 
some neglect."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bronte, 
although  Tory  to  the  backbone — one  of 
that  furious,  but  almost  extinct  kind, 
common  enough  when  "George  the  Third 
was  King" — had  most  incongruously  taken 
up  his  notions  of  infiintile  education  from 
those  awful  republicans,  liousseaa  and 
Tlionias  Day;  so  the  children  of  a  deli- 
cate mother,  quiet  and  spiritless,  and  "bo 
different  to  any  other  (mildren,"  were  to 
be  placed  under  a  San^ord  and  Merian 
discipline,  and  "potatoes  for  dinner"  were 
substituted  for  that  full  and  nourishing 
diet  which  their  consumptive  tendencies 
imperatively  demanded.  Would  that  Mr. 
Bront6  had  theorized  on  a  less  important 
subject  than  the  physical  education  of 
young  children  I  "Would  that  he  bad  ex- 
perimented on  cabbages  and  potatoes, 
rather  than  on  the  delicate  human  plant  I 
Unhapi)ily,  a  similar  wrong-hcadedness 
presided  over  theu*  mental  training.  No 
children's  books  seem  ever  to  have  been 
sougJit  for  these  little  ones.  We  readQy 
acknowledge  the  slight  respect  we  have 
for  formal  "  children's  books ;"  and  for 
those  children  who  evince  superior  abili- 
ties, we  would  in  great  measure  reject 
them ;  but  the  merrj-  nursery  rhymes, 
the  pleasant  story  that  holds  the  little 
child  spell-bound  at  the  nurse's  knee,  are 
surely  better  cliild's  food  than  the  news- 
paper ;  yet  the  wayward  father  who,  act- 
mg  on  Rcvisseau's  principles,  would  tctbao 
Cinderella,  and  Bluebeard,  and  place  even 
-^sop's  fables  in  the  I?idex  EnmurgatoriiUy 
allowed  his  little  daughter  Maria,  then 
seven  years  old,  the  privilege  of  "a  news- 
paper in  the  children's  study,"  and  when 
she  came  out,  "  she  could  toll  one  every- 
thing, debates  in  Parliament,  and  I  dont 
know  what  all,"  as  the  admiring  old  nurse 
declared.  Alas!  for  the  poor  children, 
starved  in  body  and  stan'cd  in  mind! 
Looking  back  upon  our  bright  and  jojoos 
childhood,  we  feel  uitenso  pity  for  any 
little  one  to  whom  the  wide  realm  of 
fiury-land  is  an  unkno\i^  region,  and  bo- 
fore  whose  eyes  aU  the  gorgeous  wonders 
of  the  Arabbn  Nights  have  never  passed 
along.  Dull,  indeed,  mast  those  silent 
walks  on  the  mooi*?,  hand  in  hanJ|  have 
been  to  little  children  fed  upon  the  husks 
of  speeches  in  I^irliamont,  and  editors' 
tirades  against  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
whose  objects  of  hero-worship  were  but 
the  men  of  the  present  day.  The  father, 
however,  although  we  thuik  he  could  not 
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bat  have  observed  tlie  gloom  which  this 
miittcr-of-fact  teaching;,  this  utter  con- 
tempt of  the  wild  and  the  beautiful,  cast 
over  their  minds  in  after  life,  expresses 
himself,  even  now,  as  fully  satisfied  with 
his  system ;  and  to  prove  how  well  it  an- 
npered,  tella  us  how  that,  when  the  eldest 
Tas  about  ten,  and  the  youngest  four,  h(= 
determined  to  question  them,  and  "  in 
order  to  make  them  speak  with  less  timid- 
ity"— wherefore  should  the  little  child 
feel  "  timidity"  tu  the  presence  of  its 
fiilher  ? — "  happening  to  liave  a  mask  in 
the  house,  I  told  them  alt  to  stand  aud 
tpeak  boldly  from  under  its  cover." 

"I  begsn  tvith  the  youngest,  (Anoe,  after 
mds  Acton  Bel!,)  and  asked  her  what  she- 
most  wanted ;  she  answered :  '  Age  and  eipcri- 
anec'  I  asked  the  next,  (Emily,  aftcrwardc^ 
Ellia  Bell,)  what  I  had  best  do  with  her  brothei 
Brtnwell,  who  wis  sometimes  a  naughty  bov ; 
the  answered :  '  Reason  with  him,  and  when  nc 
won't  listen  to  reason,  whip  him,'  I  aslied 
Branwcll  what  was  the  best  way  of  knowing  . 
the  difference  between  the  intellects  of  men  i 
and  women;  he  answered:  'By  considering  the  ' 
difference  between  them  as  to  their  bodies.' 
I  then  asked  Charlotte,  what  was  the  host  boolc  I 
in  the  worid;  she  answered :  'The  Bible'  And  ' 
what  was  the  next  best ;  she  answered  :  '  The 
book  of  Nature.'  I  then  asked  the  next  what 
was  the  best  education  for  a 
Bwered :  '  That  which  would  nmke  her  rule  her 
house  welL'  Lastly,  I  asked  the  eldest,  what 
was  the  best  mode  of  spending  time ;  she  an- 
swered :  '  By  laying  it  out  in  preparation  for  a 
h^>py  etenuty.' " 

We  agree  with  Mrs.  Gaskcll,  as  to  tho 
strangeness  and  quaintiiess  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, especially  as  to  tho  mask,  but  its 
"  (dmpTlcity,"  we  can  not  acknowledge. 
Nor  can  we  find  any  proofe  of  the  "  rising 
talent,"  which  tho  £ttncr  discovers  in  an- 
swers which  were  evidently  mere  echoes 
of  "  the  fragments  of  clerical  conversation 
which  they  overheard  in  tho  parlor." 
"The  best  book  in  the  worid."  What  a 
qnestioQ  for  a  Httle  girl  of  seven  to  an- 
swer ! — indeed,  excepting  little  Emily's 
answer,  what  were  they  all  but  mere  com- 
mon-placo  apophthegms,  each  fit  to  be 
written  withthe  most  carefully  selected  pen 
in  most  nnexceptjonable  round-hand,  in 
the  copy-book  which  was  to  be  handed 
round  to  admiring  friends  during  tlie 
Christmas  holidays?  Of  the  religious 
teachings  afforded  to  those  poor  children, 
Mr.  BrontS  tells  us  nothuig,  but  from 
Charlotte's  letters,  as  well  as  firom  ber  pub- 
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'  lisbed  works,  we  think  it  must  have  been 
'  sadly  inadequate,  if  not  positively  wrong. 
We  do  not  hiid  them  learning  any  little 
hymns,  nor  ever  referring  to  those  por- 
tions of  Scripture  History,  which  dwell 
upon  the  mind  of  every  little  child.  There 
is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  the  Gospels  in 
any  of  Charlotte's  writings,  and  yet  the 
parables,  and  the  teachings  of  Him  who 
'  bade  little  children  come  unto  Ilim,  were 
especially  suited  to  tliose  desolate,  mother- 
less little  ones,  who  had  need  to  look  np 
from  their  strange,  wayward,  earthly 
[  father,  to  a  tender  Father  in  heaven.  But 
a  religious  gloom  seems  to  have  rested 
upon  aU  the  sisters ;  and  Charlotte  in 
some  of  her  letters,  when  rising  into 
womanhood,  paints  with  a  lurid  eloqiience 
which  in  its  strength  and  its  weakness, 
reminds  us  of  Cowper — her  fears  that  she 
is  a  castaway. 

For  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  the 
poor  mother's  death,  the  children  con- 
tinued with  no  companionship  but  the  two 
servants,  and  then  their  mother's  sister,  an 
elderly,  stiff,  well-meaning,  but  formal 
woman,  came  to  take  charge  of  the  house- 
hold. Soon  after,  we,  however,  find  Mr. 
Bronte  proceeding  with  hia  two  eldest 
girls  to  the  school  at  Cowan's  Bridge — 
that  institution  destined  to  enduring  ill- 
fame  as  Lowood  School — and  hither,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1824,  he 
also  brought  Charlotte  and  her  next  sister 
Emily,  a  poor  little  child  under  five  years 
old  1 

Little  did  Cams  Wilson,  httle  did  the 
gentle  lady  superintendent,  or  the  more 
ungentle  teachers,  dream  when  they  first 
saw  the  little  old-fashioned,  plain-featured 
girl  of  eight  years  old  glancing  timidly 
ronnd  with  her  strange,  troubled  eyes, 
that  a  child — yes,  that  mere  child — was 
"  amang  them  taking  notes,"  and  stealthi- 
ly but  sternly  marking  every  character 
and  every  incident,  "  destined  to  be  repro- 
duced in  fiery  words  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterwards," 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  this 
school  at  Cowan's  Bridge  uncc  these  vol- 
umes have  been  before  the  world — much 
we  think  that  is  unfair.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
gives  us  its  general  rules  and  its  dietary, 
and  neither  are  exceptionable:  she  also 
remarks,  from  personal  observation,  that 
the  situation  seemed  to  be  well  chosen. 
Now  that  the  cook  was  careless  and  dirty, 
and  that  sanitaiy  regulations  were  not 
sufficiently  attended  to— though  in  what 
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flchool  were  tlicy  so,  thirty  years  ago  ? — 
were  certainly  grave  faults  ;  but  they  were 
such  as  the  best  institution  might  be  liable 
to  ;  and  when  we  are  told  that,  as  soon  as 
discovered,  they  were  remedied,  we  think 
Cowan's     Bridge    School     has    scarcely 
deserved  the  bitter  things  said  both  of  it 
and  its  founders.     That  its  memory  should 
be  bitter  to  Charlotte  Bronte  was  natural 
enough.     If  it  had  been  even  faultless,  the 
shy  little  recluse,  unaccustomed  to  any 
companionship  save  that  of  her  brother 
and  sisters,  must  have  found  a  school  of  a 
hundred  young  girls,  strong  and  healthy, 
and  brought  up  in  ways  so  widely  different 
to  that  in  which  she  had  been  trained — 
a  strange  and  a  foreign  land,  and  lierself  a 
melancholy  exile  among  them.     And  then 
ere    the  impression  of  strangeness   had 
worn  away,  the  sickness  and  death  of  her 
two  elder  sisters  followed,  and  she  hence- 
forward added  the  charge  of  shortening 
their  lives  to  the  other  rankling  memo- 
ries of  hated  "Lowood  School."     Now 
these  poor  girls,  whose  deaths  at  an  inter- 
val of  only  six  weeks  from  each  other  must 
have  powerfully  impressed  that  earnest, 
gloomy  child's  mind,  were,  it  should  be 
remembered,  sickly  like  the  others,  starved 
like  the  others  on  a  potato  diet,  and  actu- 
ally sent  off  to  a  distant  school,  ere  they 
had  recovered  from  thejoint  effects  of  those 
two  most  trying  disorders  of  childhood 
— especially  m  their  after  influence  on  the 
constitution — measles  and  hooping-cough. 
That  the  father  considered  no  blame  to 
attach  to  the   school  authorities  in  this 
case,  is  evidently  shown  by  his  sending 
Charlotte  and  P]niily  back  again.     Let  us 
then  justly  denounce  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
Miss  Scatcherd,  and  laugh  at   the  busy 
wrong-headedness  of  others ;  but  let  not 
errors  almost  unavoidable  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  new  institution  be  so  severely 
censured  on  the  authority  of  a  fiction. 

Ere  the  next  winter  vacation  came, 
Charlotte  and  Emily  were  fetched  home, 
and  from  thenceforward  until  she  was  fif- 
teen years  O'ld,  the  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre," 
had  no  school  instruction,  and  scarcely  an 
:acquaintance  beyond  her  own  family.  Her 
aunt  taught  her  needlework  and  house- 
hold duties  ;  but  it  docs  not  seem  as 
though  her  fiither  troubled  himself  to  give 
her  any  lessons.  Her  self-education,  how- 
ever, went  on  rapidly,  and  in  reading  the 
list  of  works  written  by  herself  when  ^ust 
turned  of  fourteen,  and  which  form 
twenty-two  volumes,  we  are  astonished  at 


their  number  and  length.     But  the  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  this  list,  is  the  sin- 
gular matter-of-fact  character  of  all  her 
compositions — judguig  from  their  names, 
and  the  utter  absence  alike  of  the  histori- 
cal and  the  supernatural.    Few,  if  any, 
children  commence  their  literary  career 
with  scenes  of  every-day  life.     "The  Ad- 
ventures of  Prince  Silverwing,"  or  the 
trials  of  some  fairy  princess  "with  a  very 
long  and  very  fine  name,  or  stories  of 
Red-cross  knights,  or  "  The  Bandit  of  the 
Apennines,"  very  fierce  and  very  hand- 
some— such  are  the  subjects  that  mostly 
employ  the  tiny  fingers  of  the  child-writ- 
er, who  probably  enjoys  more  pleasure  in 
contemplating  the  ciirefully-written  copy 
than  is  felt  in  after  years  when  he  actually 
"  sees  himself  in  print."    But  Charlotte 
Bronte's  interest  even  thus  early  seems  all 
confined  to  the  present  day.    There  are, 
among  many  others,  the  "Search  after 
Happmess,"  a  tale ;  "  An  Interesting  Inci- 
dent in  the  Lives  of  some  of  the  most 
Eminent  Persons  of  the  Age,"  a  tale ; 
"  Tales  of  the  Islanders,"  which  are  es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  glorification  of  her 
hero  W  ellington ;  and  "  Romantic  Tales," 
consisting  of  adventures  in  Ireland.    We 
wish  Mrs.  GaskcU  could  have  afforded 
some  extracts  from  some  of  these,  since  in 
the  extract  she  has  given  from  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Year  1820,"  the  prosing  home- 
liness of  the  style  is  really  startling,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  burning  words  in 
which  Jane  Eyre  tells  her  sorrows  and 
her  wrongs.     But  Charlotte  wrote  poetry 
also ;    and  many  of  those  little  volumes 
are  filled  with  her  early  versifyings.    No 
specimens  of  these    are  given ;   but  one 
poem  written  before  she  was  seventeen^ 
perhaps  some  time  earlier,  is  inserted. 
This  Ls  painfully   overshadowed  by  the 
gloom   which  seems  to  have  constantly 
brooded  over    her,  and  is    just  such  a 
poem  as  Cowper,  in  one  of  his  deepest 
depressions,    might   have    WTitten.      A 
wounded  stag  is  described  lying  "pain- 
crushed  amid  the  shadowy  fern" — a  fine 
expression  this  for  a  young  girl — and  she 
mournfully  conjectures  what  his  dying 
thoughts  might  be.     Did  he,  like  man, 
feel  the  pan^  of  friendlessness  ?  or  did 
pain  and  grief  together   "  strive  in 
mangled  breast  ?" 

'*  Did  longing  for  affection  lost. 
Barb  every  deadly  dart : 
Love  om^paid,  and  Faith  betrayed, 
Did  these  torment  his  heart  ? 
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"No  I  leave  to  man  his  proper  doom ! 

These  are  the  pangs  that  rise 
Around  the  bed  of  state  and  gloom, 
Where  Adam's  offspring  dies !" 

How  stern,  almost  to  misanthropy,  is  this ; 
how  terse  and  emphatic  its  point.  But 
while  Charlotte  was  thus  actively  prepar- 
ing— all  unconsciously — ^for  her  future  high 
literary  standing,  and  during  the  six  years 
that  succeeded  her  sojourn  at  Cowan's 
Bridge,  auietly,  if  not  cheerfully,  fulfill- 
mg  with  her  sisters  the  routine  of  house- 
hold duties,  a  deep  sorrow  was  preparing, 
though  slowly,  for  these  affectionate  girls. 
While  the  father  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  his  timid  little  girts  to  school,  his 
only  boy,  rude  and  wayward,  had,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  hours'  daily  in- 
Btruction,  been  literally  allowed  to  run 
about  wild  ;  and  while  the  father  took  his 
solitary  walks  and  solitary  dinner,  musing 
over  Catholic  Emancipation,  or  the  law- 
lessness of  Radicals,  he  was  all  uncon- 
scious— but  culpably  unconscious — that 
his  son  had  alreaay  formed  companionships 
with  the  low  and  the  vicious,  and  was 
now,  even  in  his  boyhood,  a  welcome 
guest  in  the  tap-room  of  the  Black  Bull. 
It  is  necessary  to  note,  in  passing,  Bran- 
well  Bronte's  early  tendencies  and  habits, 
for  these  were  the  commencement  of 
that  downward  career,  which  eventually 
rendered  even  his  premature  deatl^  relief 
to  his  family. 

In  1831  Charlotte  went  for  two  years' 
schooling  to  the  Miss  Woolers,  of  Roe 
Head ;  and  here  amid  pleasant  scenery  and 
pleasant  companions,  and  under  a  kind 
and  judicious  teacher,  one  of  the  brightest 
periods  of  her  life  was  passed.  Miss 
Wooler  continued  her  friendship  to  Char- 
lotte's dying  day,  and  two  of  her  school- 
fellows became  her  affectionate  fnends 
and  correspondents,  as  long  as  life  lasted. 
During  this  time  she  was  an  indefatiga- 
ble student,  and  pursued  the  various 
branches  of  instruction  with  all  the  energy 
which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  every  member  of  the  Bronte  fami- 
ly. On  Charlotte's  return,  she  under- 
took the  education  of  her  younger  sis- 
ters, keeping  up  meanwhile  a  thorough- 
ly school-girl  correspondence  with  her 
two  young  friends;  thoroughly  school- 
ed, we  say,  from  its  vdluminousness,  and 
amusing  variety  of  topics.  There  are 
many  criticbms  on  the  books  she  is  read- 
ing.   In  one  of  these  the  girl  of  sixteen, 


who  had  never  seen  even  a  large  town, 
commends  Scott's  "  wonderful  knowledge 
of  human  nature,"  in  his  character  of 
"  Varney,"  in  "  Kenilworth ;"  in  another, 
she  congratulates  her  friend,  in  stilted 
phrase,  on  a  visit  to  London,  not  without 
fear  of  the  baleful  influence  so  strange  and 
wicked  a  place  might  have  upon  her.  In- 
deed, as  Mrs.  Gaskell  remarks:  "London, 
that  great  apocryphal  city,  seems  to  have 
been  to  her  mind  the  very  Vanity  Fair 
of  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress.' "  In  another, 
she  gives  her  friend  a  list  of  books  for  a 
course  of  English  reading,  and  a  very 
characteristic  list  it  is.  She  selects,  in 
this,  matter-of-fact  works  in  preference  to 
purely  imaginative,  and  when  in  her  list 
of  poets  she  mentions  Shakspeare,  she  ad- 
vises her  friend  to  omit  his  Comedies  I 
That  her  discrimination  in  literary  mat- 
ters was  singularly  obtuse  for  a  mind  so 
gifted,  is  evidenced  too  by  her  classing 
Shakspeare  and  Byron  together,  and 
gravely  remarking :  "  Both  these  were 
great  men,  and  their  works  are  like  them- 
selves." 

In  1835,  Charlotte  returned  to  Miss 
Wooler  as  a  teacher,  and  spent  a  very 
happy  time,  until  sickness,  which  took  the 
form  of  extreme  nervous  irritability,  and 
which  was  intensified  by  religious  melan- 
choly, compelled  her  to  meditate  a  change 
from  the  monotonous  routine  of  school- 
teaching.  It  was  then  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing her  literary  tastes  to  account  seems 
first  to  have  occurred  to  her,  and  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  Southey,  which  he  replied  to 
with  abundance  of  cold,  formal  advice. 
We  can  not  see  what  cause  poor  Charlotte 
had  to  be  thankful  for  such  a  letter.  If 
she  did  write  poetry,  she  might  truly  say 
with  Pop( 


"I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed." 

Indeed  it  was  because  she  wished  it  to  be 
not  "an  idle  trade"  that  she  wrote. 
Southey,  however,  gravely  tells  her — and 
it  was  in  183V — that  " literature  cannot 
be  the  business  of  a  woman's  life."  Why, 
at  that  very  moment  had  not  Joanna 
Baillie,  and  Mary  Mitford,  and  Harriet 
Martineau,  and  half  a  score  beside,  made 
it  their  business,  and  received  both  fame 
and  emolument  ?  Were  not  inferior  lady- 
novelists  pocketing  their  hundreds,  while 
one,  far  more  gifted  than  them  all,  was 
toilmg  in  a  school  for  her  board  and  six- 
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teen  pounds  a  year  ?  Southey  seems  al- 
ways to  have  been  terribly  afraid  that  the 
literary  market  should  be  overstocked ;  so 
he  gently  bnt  solemnly  denounced  the  un- 
authorized intrusion  of  women  into  his 
department,  much  in  the  way  the  wood- 
engravers  did,  and  the  watchmakers  are 
now  doing.  Poor  Charlotte !  "  resigned, 
she  kissed  the  rod."  It  had  been  better 
if  some  of  the  "  Jane  Eyre  "  flame  had 
blazed  out  in  her  answer. 

Sorrowfully,  with  the  pang  of  disapoint- 
ment  added  to  her  already  many  troubles, 
Charlotte  went  on ;  notlung  but  the  call- 
ing of  a  governess  seemed  before  her,  and 
she  and  her  two  sisters  went  forth  to 
that  "  white  slavery."  But  wliile  the 
delicate  girls  were  toiling  hard,  the  young 
visitant  at  the  Black  Bull  was  loungincr 
about,  right  willing  to  be  clothed  and  feS 
at  their  expense,  and  from  all  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  the  fiither  was  not 
unwilling  that  it  should  be  so.  Char- 
lotte's first  situation  was  detestable — in  a 
purse-proud  family,  bloated  \Wth  the  inso- 
lence of  rapidly-acquired  wealth:  thus 
another  dark  shade  was  added  to  the  fu- 
ture novelist's  still  limited  view  of  hu- 
man life.  On  relinquishing  this  situation, 
Charlotte  again  turned  to  literature ;  in- 
ward voices,  mightier  than  that  of  the 
laureat,  bade  her  go  on  ;  but  this  time  she 
adopted  prose,  and  began  a  very  long 
story.  It  was  never  completed ;  and 
when  the  three  sisters  met  m  the  winter 
of  1840,  their  halt- formed  plan  was  that 
of  a  school  of  their  own ;  but  this  was  also 
soon  laid  aside,  for  in  1841  Charlotte 
again  went  out  as  governess.  This  time 
she  entered  a  most  worthy  family,  and 
characteristically  she  expresses  her  de- 
light at  meeting  "  the  society  of  cheerful  ^ 
faces  and  minds,  and  hearts  not  dug  out 
of  a  lead  mine  or  cut  from  a  marble 
quarry."  From  that  pleasant  abode  the 
illness  of  her  vounc^est  sister  Anne  sum- 
moned  her,  and  soon  after  the  project  of 
her  journey  to  Brussels  with  her  next  sis- 
ter, Emily,  was  entertained.  Tliis,  after 
many  delays  and  disappointments,  was, 
through  the  kindness  of  her  aged  aunt, 
who  still  continued  a  resident  at  Ilaworth 
parsonage,  fin  all  v  accomplished,  and  in 
February,  1842,  jlr.  Bronte  left  his  two 
daughters  at  Madame  lldger'^spensionfiat, 
Rue  d'Isabclle,  Brussels. 

What  a  crowd  of  stirring  images  would 
arise  in  the  mind  of  a  young  person,  only 
moderately  versed  in  continental  history, 


from  the  mere  name  of  the  street,  and  how 
many  more  from  its  earlier  historical  as- 
sociations. But  the  two  sad  exiles,  who 
never  had  learned  the  pleasant  art— if  it 
be  not  a  gift,  rather — of  turning  from  the 
dull  and  mournfid  present,  to  the  bright 
and  glowing  past,  sat  moodily  side  by  nde 
ui  the  great  wainscoted  room,  deternuned 
to  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
came,  but  equally  determined  to  maintain 
a  cold  isolation  from  every  one  around 
them.  Tliev  found  a  wise  and  a  kind  in- 
structor  in  Mons.  He^cr,  and  when  Char- 
lotte finally  lef  thim,  it  was  with  the  pain 
of  parting  from  an  old  and  kind  friend. 
Emily  had  quitted  Brussels  earlier,  npon 
the  news  of  MLss  Bran  well's  death ;  bat  a 
severe  accumulation  of  anxieties  hastened 
Charlotte- s  return  in  1844.  Her  fithez's 
eyes  were  rapidly  fiuling,  and  it  was 
feared  blindness  might  follow ;  the  health 
of  her  youngest  sister  Anno  was  very  de- 
licate ;  and,  worse  than  all,  sad  intima- 
tions had  been  given  her  of  the  profligate 
course  her  brother  was  pui'sumg.  No 
wonder  that  on  her  return  she  so  sadly 
wrote  "  something  in  me  that  used  to  be 
enthusiasm  is  tamed  down  and  broken* 
Ilaworth  seems  such  a  lonely,  quiet  apot^ 
buried  away  from  the  world.  I  no  longer 
regard  myself  as  young — ^indeed,  I  shall 
soon  be  eight-and-twenty ;  and  it  seems 
as  if  I  ought  to  bo  working  and  braying 
the  rcfigh  realities  of  the  world  as  other 
people  do.  But,''  she  adds,  *^it  is  my 
duty  to  restrain  this  feeling  at  present," 
and  so  she  calmly  sat  down  with  her  sis- 
ters to  make  sliirts,  and  to  talk  over  ihdr 
plan  of  opening  a  school. 

Charlotte  and  Emily  were  now  tho- 
rough French  scholars,  they  were  tole- 
rable proficients  in  German,  and  Emily 
to  this  added  music ;  so  they  wrote  to 
their  friends,  had  cards  printed,  and 
waited  four  long  months  for  pupils.  An* 
tiunn  came,  and  then  the  chance  of  sno- 
cess  seemed  very  small,  for  the  i)arsonage, 
dull  even  during  the  summer,  must  now 
indeed  have  looked  too  bleak  and  deeo- 
late  for  the  abode  of  young  children,  as 
Charlotte  sadly  remarks;  but  *while  the 
anxious  sisters  were  striving,  though  al- 
most in  vain,  to  bear  up  under  the 
burthen  of  that  "hope  deferred  whidh 
maketh  the  heart  sick,"  all  chance  of  es- 
tablishing a  8cho#l  was  cut  off  by  the  n^ 
turn  of  their  wretched  brother,  a  maadEa 
drunkard,  who  utterly  refused  to  3o 
aught  for  his  living,  and  who  seems  to 
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have  claimed,  as  bis  right,  to  be  clothed 
and  fed,  and  supplied  with  money  by  his 
much-enduring  sisters.  As  Mrs.  Gaskell 
has  publicly  retracted  the  Bronte  version 
of  this  distressing  story,  little  need  now 
be  said  ;  we  can  not,  however,  but  remark 
that  the  statements  of  a  confirmed  drunk- 
ard should  from  the  first  have  been  re- 
ceived with  distrust,  and  that  a  man  who 
could  acknowledge  to  his  own  sisters  such 
gross  iniquity,  ought  to  have  been  viewed 
as  unworthy  of  belief,  even  by  them.  In- 
deed, Branwell  Bronte,  from  the  first  no- 
tice we  have  of  him,  appears  to  have  been 
anv  thing  but  a  hopeful,  well-conducted 
lad ;  even,  therefore,  were  the  story  true, 
we  could  scarcely  join  in  the  fierce  de- 
nunciations poured  upon  "the  mature 
and  wicked  woman "  who  had  tempted 
"the  old  man's  boy" — a  boy  who  had 
reached  the  tolerably  mature  age  of  twen- 
ty-seven!— for  in  these  denunciations 
both  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bull,  who 
enticed,  and  the  father  who  so  fearfully 
n^lected  him,  certainly  deserve  to  share. 
We  must  add  that  we  lament  the  apology 
for  these  shocking  statements  has  not 
been  more  regretftil ;  for  what  has  been 
once  said,  is-  never  altogether  forgotten. 

In  the  midst  of  their  troubles,  in  the  ut- 
ter disappointment  of  their  hopes  of  a 
school,  a  mint  hope  arose  once  more,  that 
literature  might  afford  these  anxious,  toil- 
ing sisters  some  aid.  All  three  had  writ- 
ten poetry,  and  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mined that  a  small  collection  of  poems 
should  bo  published,  under  the  joint  pseu- 
donyms, now  so  well  known,  of  "  Currcr, 
Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell."  The  story  of  how 
the  little  volume  was  printed,  and  pub- 
lished, and  feU  almost  still-bom  from  the 
preas,  is  meekly  told  by  Charlotte  in  her 
letters  here,  and  in  that  touching  intro- 
duction to  her  sister's  novels.  But  she 
had  scarcely  time  to  think  of  literary  dis- 
appointment, for  the  brother  was  still  a 
worthless  incumbrance  at  home,  and  her 
&ther  was  now  stricken  with  total  blind- 
ness. Few  women  have  suffered  the  ac- 
cumulated trials  of  Charlotte  Bronte ; 
but  how  very  few,  with  that  stem  sense 
of  duty,  that  unselfish  regard  for  others. 
And  yet  very  sad  is  it  to  find  her  —  in  so 
fiir  as  her  letters  reveal  her  feelings  —  re- 
ceiving no  consolation  from  those  bright 
hopes  which  manv,  tried  like  her,  have 
been  able  to  realize ;  destitute  of  "  the 
conscioufiness  that  He,  whose  presence 
makes  heaven,  is  with  us  now,  transform- 


ing even  here,  our  dark  chamber  into  one 
of  the  many  mansions ;"  but  trying  to 
school  her  mind  to  suffering,  by  viewing 
it  as  the  common  lot,  and  seeking  a  vague 
comfort  in  the  thought  that 

"  There's  something  in  the  world  amiss, 
To  be  unravelled  by-and-by." 

In  the  autumn  of  1846,  she  went  with  her 
father  to  Manchester,  where  the  late  Mr. 
Wilson  operated  upon  his  eyes  with  even- 
tual success,  and  while  there,  doubtless 
thankful  for  an  occupation  that  could  re- 
lieve her  mind  by  turning  it  forcibly  away 
from  her  family  troubles,  she  began  "  Jane 
Eyre."  It  was  under  the  pressure  of  a 
double  literary  disappointment  that  this 
fine  work  was  meditated.  Hoping  to  suc- 
ceed better  in  prose  than  in  poetry,  each 
of  the  three  sisters  had  written  a  one-vo- 
lume novel ;  and  Charlotte's  tale,  "  The 
Professor,"  after  going  a  weary  round 
among  the  publishers,  had  been  returned 
upon  her  hands  on  the  very  day  when  her 
fiither  submitted  to  his  operation.  "  But 
she  had  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  witliin 
her;"  again  she  sent  her  manuscript  in 
search  of  a  more  favorable  reception,  and 
"among  those  ^ay,  weary,  uniform 
streets,  where  all  faces  save  those  of  her 
kind  doctor,  were  strange  and  untouched 
with  sunlight  to  her,  there  and  then  did 
this  brave  genius  begin  '  Jane  Eyre.' "  In 
September,  father  and  daughter  returned 
from  Manchester ;  and  the  winter  came 
on,  and  the  spring  slowly  drew  nigh,  and 
still  "The  Professor"  was  passing  from 
one  publisher  to  another ;  but  still  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  though  slowly,  was  making  pro- 
gress. At  length,  "  as  a  forlorn  hope," 
the  60-oft en  rejected  "  The  Professor"  was 
dispatched  to  Smith  and  Elder's,  and  ere 
long  there  came  a  letter  which  "  Currer 
Bell,  Esq.,  opened  in  the  dreary  anticipa- 
tion of  finding  two  hard,  hopeless  lines, 
intimating  that  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder 
were  not  inclined  to  publish  the  MS." 
But  there  was,  instead,  a  letter — a  letter 
or  two  pages — a  letter  of  encouragement, 
though  of  refusal,  and  a  hint  that  some 
other  work  might  meet  acceptance.  How 
heartily  must  the  almost  finished  "  three- 
vohune  novel"  now  have  been  proceeded 
with ;  how  anxiouslv  must  it  nave  been 
packed  up ;  and,  with  how  many  hopes 
which  she  scarcely  dared  to  cheiish,  with 
how  many  fears  which  she  could  not  sub- 
due, must  that  so-often  disappointed  writ- 
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cr  have  carried  it  to  "  the  small  station- 
house,"  and  left  it  to  its  fate.  This  was 
at  the  end  of  August,  and  within  six 
weeks  "Jane  Eyre"  was  accepted,  printed, 
and  published ! 

From  this  time  the  literary  character  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  prosperous  even 
beyond  her  most  sanguine  ho][)es.  A  sec- 
ond edition  was  called  for  in  January,  and 
the  unknown  writer,  who  a  twelvemonth 
before  was  scarcely  honored  with  an  an- 
swer from  the  booksellers,  was  the  great 
puzzle  of  the  literary  coteries  of  Christ- 
mas, 1847-48.  "The  whole  reading 
world  of  England  was  in  a  ferment  to 
discover  the  unknown  author ;"  and  writ- 
ers whom  Charlotte  Bronte  had  humbly 
admired  afar  off,  now  proflfered  congratu- 
lation and  applause  in  lengthened  epistles 
to  "  Currer  Bell."  Would  that  Southey 
had  been  living  to  find  out  that  literature 
could  be  a  woman's  business,  and  aid  her 
in  surrounding  the  old  age  of  her  father 
with  many  an  unlooked-for  comfort,  and 
in  soothing  the  last  days  of  her  sisters 
with  blameless  luxuries,  which  only  by 
this  means  she  could  obtain.  But  alas ! 
while  her  literary  career  was  thus  bright, 
even  deeper  shadows  were  brooding  over 
her  home.  Her  wretched  brother,  worn 
out  by  his  vices,  died  at  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember. His  death  must  have  been  a  re- 
lief;  but  ere  three  months  passed,  she 
was  called  to  part  from  her  sister  Emily, 
who  died  on  the  19th  of  December ;  and 
the  sole  surviving  sister,  "  the  darling  lit- 
tle one,"  Anne,  died  at  Scarborough  just 
five  months  after  I  Poor  Charlotte  !  the 
sole  survivor  now  of  those  six  little  ones 
who,  grave  beyond  their  years,  had  sadly 
wandered  hand  in  hand  together. 
"Fame's  steep  ascent"  she  had  found 
"  hard  to  climb,"  and  now,  at  the  summit, 
there  were  no  sweet  sister-voices  to  cheer 
her.  Little  did  those  who  censured  so 
bitterly  the  passionate  "  unrest"  of  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  and  the  gloom  so  painful  of  some 
portions  of  "Shirley,"  know  amid  what 
stern  strife  of  conflicting  feelings  the  one 
was  written,  amid  what  blank  household 
desolation  the  other. 

Still,  after  a  brief  interval,  Charlotte 
found,  like  many  other  writers,  amidst  be- 
reavement and  sorrow,  that  there  is  balm, 
even  actual  consolation,  in  literary  compo- 
sition. "  The  faculty  of  imagination,"  she 
writes,  "lifted  me  when  I  was  sinking 
tliree  months  ago  ;  its  active  exercise  has 
kept  my  head  above  water  ever  since ;  its 


results  cheer  me  now,  for  I  f«el  I  have 
been  enabled  to  give  pleasure  to  others.** 
How,  in  the  very  face  of  this  passage, 
could  wiseacres  have  found  out  that  Char- 
lotte  Bronte's  gifted  mind  was  a  fiital  dow- 
ry ?  And  other  benefits  and  alleviationa 
of  her  desolate  lot  did  her  high  literaiy 
standing  obtain  for  her.  Kind  and  sym- 
pathizing friends,  who  but  for  her  works 
would  never  have  known  the  obsoure 
country  clergyman's  daughter,  now 
pressed  forward  with  thoughtful  offers  of 
needed  recreation  ;  and  invitations  to  &- 
mily  circles,  where  all  that  was  interesting 
in  our  great  metropolis,  or  soothing  in 
beautiful  rural  scenery,  would  be  com- 
bined with  the  pleasant  social  intercourse 
of  refined  and  gifted  minds.  Charlotte 
availed  herself,  although  but  sparingly,  of 
these  friendly  invitations,  and  made  more 
than  one  rather  lengthened  sojourn  in 
London.  She  visited  the  lakes,  and  took 
a  short  look  at  Edinburgh  too,  and  made 
many  an  acquaintance — ftiendship,  we 
might  indeed  say  —  with  those  whom  for 
years  she  had  admired  from  afar.  Her 
letters  during  these  visits  are  to  us  very 
suggestive  of  her  peculiar  intellectual  cha- 
racter. "With  great  mental  power,  her 
faculty  of  association  seems  'remarkably 
limited,  and  her  sense  of  beauty  fiir  less 
keen  and  vivid  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
lakes,  we  should  have  thought,  would 
have  burst  upon  the  sight  of  the  dweller 
beside  desolate  moors  as  a  vision  of  glory 
almost  too  dazzling  for  the  **  aching 
sight ;"  but,  though  she  speaks  of  "these 
grand  hills  and  sweet  dales,"  it  is  in  mea- 
sured phrase  —  the  expression  of  a  well- 
pleased  tourist,  not  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
])oet.  Her  limited  powers  of  association 
are  most  singularly  displayed  in  her  esti- 
mate of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
This  magnificent  and  man^ellous  collection 
of  every  work  wrought  by  human  indus- 
try— this  Exhibition,  that  astonished  even 
those  most  accustomed  to  displays  of 
gorgeous  and  suggestive  material  b€»uty, 
she  describes  as  "  a  marvellous,  stirring. 
bewildering  sight  —  a  mixture  of  a  genn 
palace  and  a  mighty  bazaar ;  but  it  is  not 
much  in  my  way."  What  other  writer, 
equally  gifted,  would  so  languidly,  almost 
so  contemptuously,  have  turned  from  that 
"genii  palace"  ?  And  even  after  five  vi- 
sits, she  says :  "  I  never  was  able  to  get 
up  any  raptures  on  the  subject ;  after  all, 
its  wonders  appeal  too  exclusiyely  to  the 
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gre,  and  wtrely  touch  the  heart  or  head." 
Ezdosively  to  the  eye! — did  the  very 
canoe  in  which  the  Red  Indian  paddled, 
the  very  jewels  worn  by  the  Eastern  prin- 
cess in  her  zenana,  the  very  boumous  that 
wrapped  the  Arab  ranger,  the  arms,  the 
ntensils,  the  products  of  far-off  lands— did 
tk^  but  appeal "  exclusively  to  the  ejre"  ? 

f  oor  Charlotte  !  had  her  childish  ima- 
raiation  been  fed  upon  its  appropriate 
rood  instead  of  newspapers,  she  would 
have  found  surpassing  interest  in  every 
thing  that  enlarged  her  views  of  the  pre- 
sent, or  vivified  her  dreams  of  the  past. 
What  a  noble  writer  would  she  have  been 
— how  much  happier,  too  —  had  her  reli- 
gions and  intellectual  training  been  more 
wisely  superintended. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  added  to  the 
biography  of  the  authoress  of  "Jane 
Eyre."  In  1863,  "Villette"  appeared— 
"it  was  received  with  acclamation;  and 
m  the  June  of  the  following  year  she 
married  Mr.  Nicholls ;  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  curate  to  her  father,  and  who 
had  loved  and  "  served  for  her "  even 
loneer  than  Jacob's  seven  years  for  Ra- 
chel. "From  henceforth,"  says  her  de- 
lightful biographer, 

"We,  her  loving  friends,  standing  outside, 
cm^t  occasional  glimpses  of  hrightness,  and 
pleasant,  peaceful  murmurs  of  sound,  telling  of 
the  gladness  within ;  and  we  looked  at  each 
other,  and  gently  said  :  ^After  a  hard  and  long 
fitroggle  —  after  many  cares,  and  many  bitter 


sorrows  —  she  is  tasting  happiness  now.'  "We 
thought  of  the  slight  astringencies  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  how  they  would  turn  to  full  ripe 
sweetness  in  that  calm  sunshine  of  domestic 
peace.  We  remembered  her  trials,  and  were 
glad  in  the  idea  that  God  had  seen  fit  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  Those  who  saw 
her,  saw  an  outward  change  in  her  look,  telling 
of  inward  things.  And  we  thought,  and  we 
hoped,  and  we  prophesied,  in  our  great  love  and 
reverence. 

"  But  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways." 

The  work  of  this  gifted  woman,  was 
alas  I  now  ended.  The  following  six 
months  were  passed  in  calm  happiness, 
grateftil  indeed  to  that  spirit,  so  long,  so 
severely  tossed  and  tried ;  and  amid  the 
pleasant  alternation  of  visits  to  cherished 
friends,  and  the  quiet  routine  of  parochial 
and  home  duties,  her  days  were  filled  up 
so  completely,  that  she  found  no  time  for 
literary  occupation — scarcely  any  for  cor- 
respondence with  her  oldest  friends. 

Early  in  1855  she  took  a  severe  cold; 
this  was  ere  long  succeeded  by  nausea, 
and  distressing  low  fever,  followed  by  de- 
lirium, from  which  she  was  only  aroused 
to  find  herself  dying.  And  then,  on  Satur^ 
day  morning,  March  31st,  "the  solemn 
tolling  of  Haworth  church  boU"  told  that 
Charlotte  Bront6's  brief  period  of  wedded 
happiness  was  ended,  and  she  was  laid  to 
rest  beside  her  sisters,  the  last  remaining 
child  of  that  numerous  family,  those  six 
little  motherless  children,  havmg  scarcely 
completed  her  thirty-ninth  year. 


•  ^ » 
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The  microscope,  that  wonderful  triumph 
of  inventive  skill,  when  directed  by  a 
dexterous  hand,  now  magnifies  the  com- 


*l,  A  Treatise  on  ElectricUy  in  Theory  and  Frac- 
Uee,  Bv  Auoustb  Db  la  Rive,  Ex-Profossor  in 
the  AcSdemj  of  Geneva.  Translated  for  the  Au- 
thor by  Charles  Y.  Walkeb,  F.B.S.  4  vols.  Svo. 
London:  1S56-7. 


ponent  parts  of  material  structure  until 
mvisible  points  expand  into  magnificent 
webs  of  many  woofs  and  dyes,    ourfeces, 

2.  MagneUcai  Investigations.  By  tho  Rev.  W. 
ScoBESBT,  D.D.    2  vela  Svo.    London:  1852. 

3.  Experimental  Researches  on  Electricity.  By 
Professor  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  Ac.  3  vols. 
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by  its  aid,  can  be  made  to  Bcem  four  mil- 
lions of  times  larger  than  they  really  are. 
Yet  the  minutest  point  which  is  thus  dis- 
cerned in  these  surfaces,  so  far  from  being 
the  last  refuge  of  material  substance,  is 
itself  still  a  congeries  of  molecules,  a 
mighty  labyrinth  of  atoms.  Nature's 
own  raw  material,  the  ultimate  element 
of  substantial  composition,  has  never  yet 
been  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
human  seiises;  as  an  element,  it  has  never 
been  felt  or  seen.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
man  speaks  of  ultijnate  atoms,  believes 
that  such  things  exist,  and  knows  that  he 
can  tell  beforehand  how  they  will  com- 
port themselves  under  particular  arrange- 
ments. By  means  of  his  atomic  theory, 
the  chemist  appears  to  have  penetrated  to 
existences  which  even  the  microscopic  eye 
can  not  see. 

The  i)ower  of  theoretic  deduction  has 
recently  made  vast  incursions  into  this 
inxdsible  atomic  world  wliich  lies  beyond 
even  the  scrutiny  of  the  microscope.  It 
has  been  admitted,  on  all  hands,  for  some 
time,  that  the  constituent  molecules  of 
terrestrial  substances,  even  of  the  densest 
kind,  are  so  far  suspended  in  isolation 
from  each  other,  that  no  force  which 
human  agency  can  bring  into  play,  is 
equal  to  the  task  of  driving  them  into  ab- 
solute contact.  Tlie  constituent  mole- 
cules of  lead  and  steel  can  be  compressed 
nearer  together  by  the  energetic  persua- 
sion of  Bramah's  hydraulic  press  or  Na- 
smyth's  steam-hammer;  but  when  these 
mighty  engines  have  done  their  utmost, 
there  still  remain  yawning  gulfs  between 
the  contiguous  particles.  Lurking  amid 
those  molecules  there  is  a  rei)ellent  force, 
more  potent  than  any  engine  the  intelli- 
gence of  man  can  wield.  A  name  has 
been  conferred,  for  convenience  sake, 
upon  this  antagonist  of  molecular  com- 
pression ;  it  is  called  "  Heat."  The  po wer- 
lul  agent  was  at  first  conceived  to  be  a 
mysterious  Huid,  not  amenable  to  the 
necessities  of  ponderable  substance,  but 
capable  of  flo^nng  through  matter,  and 
performing  various  other  astonishing  feats 
of  legerdemain.  Recent  researches  of 
MM.  Joule,  Claudius,  and  Thomson,  have, 
however,  served  to  introduce  a  more  ra- 
tional  idea  of  this  subtle  influence.  Heat 
is  now  held  to  be  a  condition  of  material 
substance,  rather  than  a  superadded 
ethereal  mystery ;  and  it  is  further  con- 
ceived to  be  highly  probable,  that  each 
primary  atom  of  matter  exists,  closely  as 
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it  seems  packed  in  with  its  neighbors,  in  a 
state  of  incessant  rotatory  movement ;  a 
state  originally  impressed  upon  it  as  a 
necessary  attribute  of  its  atomio  being. 
This  movement  is  capable  of  undergoing 
considerable  modification;  it  may  lan- 
guish under  certain  extraneous  influencea. 
or  it  may  be  urged  on  with  augmented 
speed.  The  greater  the  speed,  the  more 
tne  rotating  atoms  repel  each  other,  and 
the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  consti- 
tuted mass  becomes.  How  rotatory  moTe- 
ment  exerts  itself  as  repulsion  does  not  yet, 
even  in  hypothesis,  appear. 

Such  is  tne  mechanical  theory  of  heat ; 
and  tinily  wonderful  is  the  conception 
which  is  thus  presented  for  contemplation. 
All  material  bodies,  however  quiet  they 
may  seem,  and  dense^  and  still,  are  never- 
theless made  up  of  an  infinity  of  whirling 
parts,  which  never  touch  one  another,  and 
never  pause,  even  for  a  passing  moment, 
in  their  restless  whirl !  It  requires  rather 
strong  faith  in  the  sure-footedness  of 
science  to  induce  men,  who  have  long  be- 
lieved in  the  habitual  sobriety  of  matter, 
to  trust  themselves  to  the  gmdance  of  so 
giddy  a  scheme.  Those,  however,  who 
arc  best  qualified  to  form  safe  judgments 
in  such  matters,  having  looked  well  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  originators  of  the 
theory,  report  that  they  raid  ample  war- 
rant for  the  conclusions  in  the  carefoUj 
elaborated  experiments  which  have  been 
made. 

One  particular  branch  of  physical 
science  seems  especially  commissioned  to 
advance  the  views  of  these  experimental- 
ists, and  to  tell  further  tales  of  the  atomio 
and  molecular  vicissitudes  of  matter. 
Electricity  was  once,  like  heat,  conceived 
to  be  an  inponderable  fluid,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  le\nty,  could  be  bottled 
up  in  glass,  and  could  flow  along  metallio 
wires.  But  now  electrical  force  seems  to 
be  follo^ving  the  fortunes  of  its  calorifio 
comrade,  and  resolving  itself  into  a  ma- 
terial condition.  In  this  state  of  affiEurs,  a 
very  masterly  exposition  of  the  facts  and 
views  of  electrical  science,  by  the  accom- 
plished ex-professor  of  the  Academy  of 
Geneva,  M.  Auguste  De  la  Rive,  hasinade; 
its  well-timed  and  welcome  appearance* 
Tlie  first  two  volumes  of  the  work  com- 
prise within  themselves  ample  indications 
of  the  promise  held  out  by  the  more  ab^ 
stract  departments  of  this  branch  ox  phy- 
sical research.  The  third  volume  (wnidi 
is  on  the  eve  of  publication)  contains  thd 
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more  popnlarly  interestiiiff  matters,  con- 
nected with  the  practical  application  of 
the  propounded  theories  to  the  explana- 
tion of  natural  phenomena — physiological, 
atmospheric,  and  terrestrial — and  of  the 
manifold  uses  to  which  this  wonderful 
agent  is  put,  when  harnessed  to  the  car  of 
art.  M.  De  la  Rive  has  been  Very  happy 
in  the  accomj)lishment  of  his  task.  The  ; 
work,  although  of  voluminous  dimensions, ' 
yet  possesses  the  high  merit  of  being  a 
thoroughly  readable  book,  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  arrangement,  and  the  imaf- 
fected  simplicity  of  the  style.  A  close 
and  full  exposition  is  given  of  the  experi- 
mental proceedings  by  which  the  several 
deductions  of  the  science  have  been  ar- 
rived at ;  but  in  each  section  these 
deductions  are  so  lucidly  and  pleasantly 
set  forth  by  themselves,  that  the  reader 
who  enjoys  only  a  limited  command  of 
time,  may  by  a  slight  exertion  of  tact 
easily  carry  away,  from  a  cursory  perusal 
of  the  text,  a  comprehension  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  science.  The  w^ork  is 
equally  suited  to  be  the  text-book  of  the  ! 
practical  experimentalist,  and  the  resource 
of  the  philosophical  reader  ;  and  it  is  like- 
ly that  this  comprehensive  treatise  of  M. 
De  la  Rive  will  remain  for  a  long  time 
the  classical  work  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  electricity. 

Everybody  knows  that  "  Electricity" 
derived  its  name  from  the  property  of 
amber  and  some  other  substances,  when 
briskly  rubbed  to  attract  light  bodies. 
But  what  is  it  that  happens  to  these  ex- 
citable substances  when  they  are  made  at- 
tractive by  friction  ?  M.  Ampere  tells  us 
that  this  is  what  occurs :  The  little  par- 
ticles of  the  bodies  get  deranged  by  the 
friction,  from  the  state  of  placid  equili- 
brium in  which  they  previously  existed — 
an  equilibrated  state  which  is  due  to  every 
particle  being  saturated  with  electrical 
fluid  of  a  particular  kind,  whilst  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  another 
sort  of  fluid.  'When  bodies  are  in  an  un- 
ezcited  state,  these  unlike  electricities — 
namely,  that  belonging  to  the  particle,  and 
that  which  is  external  to  the  particle — 
saturate  each  other  in  virtue  of  their  op- 
posite powers.  But  so  soon  as  their  nor- 
mal molecular  condition  is  disturbed  by 
friction,  each  electricity  is  torn  asunder 
firom  its  ordinary  companion,  and  then, 
striving  to  return  to  its  pristine  relations 
with  it,  sets  up  the  peculiar  tension  or 
force  wliich  is  the  characteristic  of  the 


electrization  of  the  body.  Such  is  M. 
Ampere's  idea;  a  notion  which  constitutes 
a  great  advance  when  com2)ared  with 
older  hypotheses,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  presently  apparent,  but  which,  never- 
theless, is  in  itself  insufficient  as  a  theory. 
It  accounts  readily  and  completely  for 
most  of  the  observed  peculiarities  of  elec- 
trical action,  but  fails  no  less  signally  in 
one  particular.  Most  susceptible  bodies 
are  capable  of  exhibiting  different  kinds 
of  electrical  energy  when  brought  into  re- 
lation with  dissimilar  bodies.  An  electric 
which  manifests  a  positive  tension  when 
rubbed  by  one  body,  has  a  7iegative  ten- 
sion when  it  is  rubbed  by  some  other. 
The  assumption  that  each  integrant  par* 
tide  of  a  given  substance  has  a  specific 
electrical  fluid  natural  to  it,  can  in  no 
way  satisfactorily  account  for  this  fact. 

Berzelius  was  of  opinion  that  every  lit- 
tle ultimate  atom  of  matter  possessed  two 
poles  opposite  to  each  other,  and  of  unlike 
mfluence.  M.  De  la  Rive  adopts  this  no- 
tion of  Berzelius,  and  extends  it  in  a  very 
interesting  way.  Seizing  upon  the  de- 
ductions of  the  mechanical  hypothesis  of 
heat,  he  points  out  that, 'as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  atomic  rotation,  each  little 
rotating  atom  must  have  a  direction  of 
movement,  and  an  axis  round  wliich  the 
movement  is  performed ;  as  it  has  an  axis, 
it  must  also  have  poles,  and  each  of  these 
poles  must  be  diiferently  circumstanced 
with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  rota- 
tory movement.  Here  there  is  an  amply 
sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  oi  a 
polar  force  among  atoms.  Every  ultimate 
atom  of  matter  possesses,  as  an  attribute 
of  its  atomic  existence,  a  natural  polarity^ 
dependent  upon  its  inherent  rotatory 
movement. 

M.  De  la  Rive  further  conceives  the 
phenomena  of  electrical  force  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  subtle  imponder- 
able ether,  which  perv\ades  the  universe, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  vibrations  of  light, 
holds  certain  specific  relations  with  the 
elementary  rotating  atoms  of  matter,  and 
that  the  conditions  of  electrical  excite- 
ment or  electrical  repose  are  determuied 
by  changes  in  these  relations.  In  this 
sense  electricity  takes  rank  as  the  imme- 
diate link  which  unites  ponderable  with 
imponderable  nature,  and  so  acquires  a 
very  high  degree  of  importance  and  dig- 

if.  De  la  Rive  suggests  that  it  is  very 
probable  the  condition  of  atomic  eqoik- 
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brium  and  electrical  repose  is  established 
in  bodies,  simply  by  the  constant  set  of 
an  electrical  current  through  the  axis  of 
each  constituent  atom  in  one  direction, 
and  back  in  the  opposite  direction,  along 
its  external  surftice — atoms  being  in  this 
electrically  quiescent  state  necessarily, 
when  they  are  isolated  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  When  atoms  are 
nearer  together,  several  are  clustered  to 
form  an  integrant  molecule,  by  presenting 
poles  of  opposite  power  towards  each 
other,  the  precise  character  of  the  atom 
determining  the  size  and  mass  of  the 
molecule,  and  then  an  electrical  current 
circulates  round  the  constituted  molecule, 
instead  of  around  each  isolated  atom. 
Molecules  naturally  so  arrange  themselves 
that  all  their  indwelling  polarities  and 
.electrical  currents  neutralize  and  counter- 
balance each  other,  unless  some  extrane- 
ous force  deranges  this  balance,  when  the 
derangement  takes  effect  as  tension  exert- 
ed on  external  bodies.  The  following  ex- 
tract contains  M.  De  la  Uive's  own  state- 
ment of  liis  views  on  this  subject: 

"  Wc  arc  able  to  establish  as  a  rigorous  prin- 
ciple demonstrated  by  experiment^  that  not 
only  friction,  hut  that  every  mechanical  action 
which  disturbs  molecular  equilibrium,  by  de- 
ranging from  their  natural  positions  the  par- 
ticles of  a  body,  becomes  a  cause  of  the  produc- 
tion of  elwitricity ;  electricity,  the  manifestation 
of  which  is  more  or  less  sensible,  according  to 
the  various  conditions  under  which  the  bodies 
subjected  to  these  mechanical  actions  are 
found."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  644.) 

There  is  one  circumstance  capable  of 
producing  disturbance  in  the  molecular 
equilibrium  of  electrically  excitable  bodies, 
which  appears  very  extraordinary  to  the 
uninitiated,  and  which  is,  in  reality,  as 
important  as  it  is  strange.  It  is  the  mere 
close  neighborhood  of  a  substance  already 
in  a  disturbed  or  electrized  state.  Every 
body  which  is  in  an  electrical  condition 
tends  to  trouble  the  peace  of  its  neighbors, 
and  to  call  up  a  like  state  in  such  other 
bodies  as  lie  comi)aratively  near  to  itself. 
Molecular  disturbance  is  communicated, 
as  it  were,  contagiously  around  it.  This 
constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  process 
of  induction. 

When  light  bodies  are  attracted  towards 
excited  electrics,  the  effort  occurs,  in- 
deed, because  those  bodies  are  induct- 
ively electrized  by  the  near  neighborhood 
of  the  excited  electrics.    This  elementary 


phenomenon  of  electrical  action,  therefiytiQi 
serves  as  a  iitting,  because  familiar,  illvS" 
tration  of  inductive  disturbance.  Now, 
when  these  light  bodies  arc  thus  inductive 
ly  influenced,  it  is  seen  that  the  infloenoc 
is  exerted  from  a  considerable  digtanee. 
Pith  balls  rush  towards  a  stick  of  robbed 
sealmg-wax,  while  it  is  still  two  or  three 
inches  away.  Professor  Faraday,  however, 
holds  that,  notwithstanding  the  appear- 
ance, inductive  action  is  only  exerted  at 
comparatively  inappreciable  distancei. 
The  invisible  air,  omnipresent,  and  inuaiL- 
ating  itself  into  every  possible  crevice,  be- 
comes electrized  by  mduction  when  press- 
ing near  to  an  excited  electric ;  it  then 
inductively  electrizes  other  layers  of  adrial 
substance,  and  these  ultimately  electriie 
inductively  the  bodies  which  are  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  primary  source  of  * 
the  action.  The  influence  is  propagated, 
wave-like,  onwards  through  the  saccessiTe 
atmospheric  layers.  By  his  ingenious 
and  elaborate  investigations,  Professor 
Faradav  seems  at  least  to  have  securely 
established  the  very  important  position, 
that  there  never  is  manifestation  of  elec- 
trical force  except  through  the  direct  in- 
tervention of  material  particles.  He  has 
shown  how  immediately  and  readily  the 
repulsion  of  similarly  electrized  bo£e^~ 
that  difliculty  which,  when  negative  elec- 
tricity was  concerned,  drove  .^pinns 
rashly  to  attempt  to  set  up  a  revolution 
in  the  kingdom  of  cohesion,  and  to  attri- 
bute to  the  atoms  of  matter  a  mutuallf 
repellent  power — how  readily  this  repni- 
sion  is  exi)lained  by  disturbance  induced 
in  the  circumambient  air.  The  seeminglf 
repelled  bodies  are  really  attracted  in  tile 
direction  of  their  movement  by  the  in- 
ductively electrized  aerial  particles  Iving 
there.  According  to  Professor  I^ara- 
day,  the  opposite  electrical  forces  are 
due,  not  to  the  presence  of  antagonistic 
ethers,  but  to  alternating  changes  in  the 
aerial  positions  of  the  rotatory  atoms  and 
molecules.  When  a  body  is  electrized, 
it  is  considered,  in  this  view,  to  have 
successive  strata,  in  which  the  poles 
of  the  constituent  atoms  range  different 
ways.  In  each  stratum  the  rotatory 
axes  of  the  atoms  arc  parallel  to  one 
another,  but  the  axes  of  the  atoms  of  con- 
tiguous strata  are  transverse  to  one 
another,  and  it  is  by  the  onward  propan- 
tion  of  these  alternated  strata  of  axial 
positions  that  the  effects  of  induction  are 
carried  to  a  distance.    So  long  as  the 
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atoms  are  maintained  in  this  disturbed 
condition  of  alternate  strata,  the  mass 
manifests  electrical  tension,  and  so  soon 
as  they  cease  to  be  so,  the  tension  disaj)- 

Srs,  and  the  electricity  is  said  to  be 
harffed.  M.  De  la  Rive  subscribes 
mconditionally  to  Professor  Faraday's 
coiiGlasion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
electrical  force,  apart  from  the  interven- 
tion of  matter.  But  he  has  more  reserve 
Uraching  the  inability  of  induction  to  take 
effect  at  a  distance :  he  thinks  that  there 
are  some  results  derived  from  experiments 
carried  on  in  vacuo  which  are  opposed  to 
this  notion  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  he 
inclines  to  the  suspicion  that  the  electrized 
condition  of  air  intervening  between  a 
primarily  and  inductively  excited  object 
may  be  due  to  the  inductive  influence 
simultaneously  exerted  by  these  objects 
upon  the  air,  instead  of  the  air  being  the 
mediam  whereby  the  influence  is  extend- 
ed to  the  distance. 

Whatever  causes  disturbance  amidst 
the  molecules  of  material  substance,  pro- 
duces also  a  manifestation  of  electrical 
force,  friction  being  merely  one  of  the  me- 
chanical methods  whereby  molecular  dis- 
turbance is  effected.  Of  this  fact  there 
can  be  no  question.  Under  certain  mole- 
cular conditions,  change  of  temperature 
produces  the  result.  Increased  rotatory 
velocity  of  atoms  is  connected,  as  cause  or 
effect,  with  augmented  temperature.  But 
increased  rotatory  velocity  of  necessity 
elevates  the  energy  of  atomic  polarity.  If 
all  the  atoms  in  a  heated  body  are  equal- 
ly free  to  move,  they  instantly  accomo- 
aate  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  affairs, 
by  establishing  a  fresh  equilibrium  of  po- 
sition ;  for  the  intensities  of  the  two  op- 
Sosite  polar  forces  are  raised  in  an  equal 
egree.  When,  however,  there  is  a  want 
of  homogeneity  in  the  constitution  of  the 
heated  body,  the  heat  is  transmitted  un- 
equally amongst  its  molecules,  and  the  or- 
dinary molecular  condition  is  sufficiently 
disturbed  for  a  manifestation  of  electrical 
tension  to  take  place.  This  is  why  ductile 
metals  are  heated  without  any  electriza- 
tion being  effected,  and  why  electricity 
invariably  appears  when  crystalline  bodies, 
whose  atoms  are  grouped  not  uniformly 
hut  in  a  particular  distribution,  have 
their  temperatures  raised  or  depressed. 

Chemical  changes  are  alterations  of  mole- 
cular condition  ;  therefore  there  should  al- 
ways be  a  development  of  electricity, 
where  chemical  transformations  are  going 


on.  Here  facts  accord  most  rigidly  with 
the  deductions  of  theory.  Chemical  ope- 
rations constitute  the  great  source  whence 
art  derives  its  supply  of  electrical  power, 
as  instanced  in  the  employment  of  the 
voltaic  battery  in  the  service  of  telegra- 
phy. M.  De  la  Rive  holds  heat,  electrical 
force,  and  chemical  affinity  to  be  so  near- 
ly related,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  gene- 
rated, or  of  electrical  force  set  free,  in  any 
case,  serves  as  a  delicate  and  accurate 
measure  of  the  operations  of  affinity.  In- 
deed, he  seems  inclined  to  consider  that 
electrical  polarity  and  chemical  affinity 
are  actually  identical  things,  and  he  has  a 
method  of  his  own  of  showing  how  the 
two  results  may  flow  from  the  one  cause. 
He  conceives  that,  although  each  atom  of 
matter  has  two  electric  poles,  of  contrary 
kinds  of  energy,  but  of  equal  force,  dissi- 
milar elementary  bodies  have  atoms  whose 
poles  are  endowed  with  unlike  energies. 
When  contiguous  atoms  are  dissimilar 
and  possess  different  degrees  of  force,  the 
positive  pole  of  the  stronger  atom  coerces 
the  negative  pole  of  the  weaker,  and  draws 
it  towards  itself,  constituting  chemical 
union,  and  issuing  in  the  formation  of  a 
compound  atom.  Heterogeneous  atoms 
of  unequal  power  attracting  each  other 
by  their  opposite  poles,  contract  the  union 
of  chemical  affinity. 

It  has  been  objected  to  M.  De  la  Rive's 
electro-chemical  theory,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  philosophic  to  assume  atomic  rotation 
as  the  cause  both  of  temperature  and  of 
electric  polarity,  since  atoms  which  are 
chemically  unlike,  and  therefore  endowed 
with  different  polarities  and  rotatory 
movements,  occasionally  have  the  same 
temperatures.  To  this  M.  De  la  Rive  re- 
plies that,  in  the  mechanical  hypothesis  of 
heat,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  particu- 
lar mass  of  the  rotating  atom,  as  well  as 
to  its  rotatory  velocity.  The  same  velo- 
city of  rotation  may  not  be  necessary  for 
the  production  of  any  given  temperature, 
in  atoms  whose  respective  masses  are  dif- 
ferent. And  then,  again,  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  action  exerted  by 
the  polar  force  of  any  atom  is  greatly  mo- 
dified by  the  particular  state  in  which  it 
exists  in  molecular  aggregation,  and  by 
its  degree  of  isolation.  The  strong  point 
about  this  very  ingenious  electro-chemical 
theory  is,  that  a  very  large  series  of  expe- 
riments and  observations  have  shown  po- 
sitive electricity  actually  to  possess  a 
greater  expansive    force  than   negative 
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electricity  (whatever  tliat  may  be)  at  the 
same  tension,  and  that,  theretore,  the  po- 
sitive pole  of  an  elementaiy  atom  ought 
to  possess  the  ascribed  predominance  of 
power. 

The  electrical  force,  which  is  manifested 
by  bodies,  wlien  their  normal  state  of 
moleciihir  equilibrium  is  deranged,  is 
tenncd  static  electricity,  or  electricity  in 
a  condition  of  rest.  When  the  electrical 
state  is  in  the  act  of  being  propagated 
from  one  part  of  a  substance  to  another, 
or  from  one  body  to  another,  the  force 
manifested  is  termed  dynamic  electricity, 
or  electricity  in  movement.  Static  elec- 
tricity makes  itself  manifest  merely  by  its 
tensio7i;  that  is,  the  disturbance  it  pro- 
duces in  bodies  external  to  itself.  This 
tension  is  but  a  particular  form  of  exi)res- 
sion  for  the  eftbrt  wliich  the  disturbed 
molecules  are  exerting  to  restore  their 
original  equilibrated  state;  why,  therefore, 
does  this  effort  not  at  once  take  effect  in 
restoring  the  internal  molecular  balance  ? 
The  reason  is  that  there  is  some  peculiar 
condition  present  among  the  molecules  of 
electrically  excitable  bodies,  which  acts 
as  a-  kind  of  vis  inertia),  and  prevents  the 
original  arrangements  from  being  imme- 
diately recalled.  The  atoms  of  electrics 
are  stubborn,  and  when  once  their  usual 
orderly  distribution  has  been  disturbed 
by  extraneous  interference,  they  refuse  to 
recover  their  pristine  conditions,  until 
forced  to  do  so  by  some  new  exertion  of 
power.  When  electrical  force  was  con- 
ceived to  be  due  to  two  different  ethers, 
which  were  commonly  combined,  but 
which  were  capable  of  being  separated 
and  held  asuntfer,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  bodies  possessed  of  electrical  vis  iner- 
tiie  were  such  as  were  able  to  oppose  the 
movements  of  the  separated  ethers  in  their 
attempt  to  return  into  combination ;  they 
were  deemed  to  be  substances  capable  of 
imprisoning  the  opposite  electiic  fluids,  so 
to  speak,  and  they  were  thence  called  hi- 
sulutors.  Bodies,  on  the  other  hand, 
whicli  were  incapable  of  being  made  to 
manifest  electric  tension,  unless  when  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  iiLsulating  subst:mcc, 
and  which  were  able  to  relieve  electrized 
insulators  of  their  tension,  when  brought 
into  communication  with  them,  were 
called  comluctorH^  under  the  notion  that 
they  ser\-ed  as  channels  for  the  electric 
uifluence,  and  allowed  it  to  flow  alpng 
them. 

Professor  Faraday  has  rendered  great 


service  to  the  cause  of  electrical  sdenoe 
by  effecting  a  radical  change  in  these  no- 
tions. He  has  shown  that  the  distinction 
of  bodies  into  insulators  and  conducton 
of  electricity  has  no  real  existence  in  nar 
ture.  Every  substance  docs  oppose  some 
resistance  to  the  transmission  or  electrical 
influence,  and  every  substance  does  allow 
that  transmission  in  a  certain  degree.  The 
secret  of  the  difference  in  the  facility  with 
which  bodies  transmit  the  influence,,  is 
merely  that  some,  in  virtue  of  their  in- 
trinsic molecular  constitution,  offer  great- 
er resistance  to  the  destruction  of  thdr 
normal  molecular  equilibrium  than  otherfli 
and  also  resist,  in  the  same  degree,  its 
restoration  when  once  disturbed:  they 
have  more  molecular  vis  inertise.  Now 
all  bodies  which  possess  this  vis  inertiai, 
and,  therefore,  the  so-called  insulating  ca- 
pacity, in  a  marked  degree,  are  also  capi^ 
ble  of  initiating  a  true  inductive  influence. 
The  comparative  persistence  of  their  dis- 
turbed molecular  states  issues  naturally  in 
this  result.  Professor  Faraday  conse- 
quently replaces  the  old  term  "insulator" 
by  the  new  and  unobjectionable  designa- 
"c^/-efee^r/c,"  while  he  still  names  all  those 
substances  which  evince  slight  capability 
of  retaining  the  disturbed  molcciuar  con- 
dition, "conductors."  The  question, 
therefore,  here  presents  itself,  what  is  it 
that  really  constitutes  conductmg  power? 
TJie  transmission  of  electrical  foroe 
seems  to  be  due,  not  actually  to  the  pas- 
sage of  any  stream  of  fluid,  ethereal  or 
other,  but  to  the  propagation  onwards  of 
molecular  disturbance  in  the  substance  of 
tlie  transmitting  body,  in  a  very  rapid 
way.  In  insulating  bodies,  successiye  in- 
ductions and  neutralizations  of  disturbed 
atomic  polarities  take  place  very  sluggish- 
ly, but  in  conducting  bodies  they  are  pro- 
duced very  speedily.  The  transmisuon 
of  electric  force  in  conductors  is  always 
preceded  by  the  hiduction  of  axial  deflec- 
tions in  the  atoms,  and  it  always  occurs 
by  the  neutralization  of  the  induction,  and 
the  return  of  the  polarized  atoms  to  thdr 
normal  positions.  So  long  as  the  trans- 
mission continues,  the  successive  altemft- 
tions  of  polarization  and  neutralization  go 
on  with  mconceivable  velocity.  There  is 
an  incessant  vibratile  i)lay  of  the  axes  of 
the  material  atoms  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Here  then  it  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent why  there  must  bo  two  kinds  of 
electric  force,  and  why  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  transmission  of  a  sinj^ 
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kind  of  electricity  alone.  Two  opposite 
states  of  polar  deflection  are  continually 
interchanged  amongst  all  the  material 
atoms  lying  along  the  line  of  the  electric 
inarch.  When  the  transmitting  line  is 
jdaced  between  two  bodies  which  are 
themselves  oppositely  excited,  as  is  the 
ease  with  the  conducting  wire  situated  be- 
tween the  poles  of  the  charged  voltaic 
battery,  or  between  the  inner  and  outer 
metallic  coatings  of  the  charged  Leyden 
jar,  each  source  of  action  operates  from 

Xsite  directions  in  establishing  idcnti- 
the  same  atomic  movements;  the 
effect  therefore  is  doubled. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  electrical 
transmission  at  once  removes  a  difficulty 
which  has  been  felt  by  many  as  a  great 
stumbling  block  to  their  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  wonderful  effects  accom- 
'  plished  by  the  electric  telegraph.  An  in- 
dividual desires  to  send  a  message  from 
London  to  Edinburgh.  He  sees  the  tele- 
graphing clerk  at  work  at  his  commutator, 
ana  is  told  that  he  is  directing  a  stream 
of  electric  influence  to  flow  along  four 
hundred  miles  of  insulated  wire,  each 
time  the  key  is  turned  ;  but  he  is  also  told 
that  the  electric  influence  so  transmitted, 
has  to  find  its  way  back  by  the  earth  to 
the  cellars  containing  the  voltaic  battery 
of  the  operator,  or  that  there  could  be  no 
result.  Now  while  this  is  taking  place 
there  will,  in  all  probability,  be  numerous 
other  messages  passing  transversely  to  the 
London  ana  Edinburgh  wires,  between 
other  stations,  and  the  electric  influence 
employed  in  all  these  will  also  be  thrown 
into  the  earth  and  allowed  to  find  its  way 
back  to  the  spot  whence  it  has  started. 
How  strange  that  these  several  streams  of 
influence,  thus  thrown  together  in  the 
terrestrial  mass,  should,  with  unswerving 
tiTithfulness  to  their  several  missions,  and 
with  incorruptible  fidelity,  return,  each 
like  an  electric  dove  to  its  own  ark,  not- 
withstanding the  myriad  of  distracting  in- 
ducements to  which  it  has  necessarily  been 
exposed  during  its  course.  Why  does 
not  the  electric  stream  poured  into  the 
earth  at  Edinburgh,  find  its  way  to  New- 
castle, or  Hull,  or  Liverpool,  when  at  each 
of  these  places  a  similar  stream  is  due  ? 
The  answer  is  the  simple  one,  that  there 
is  really  no  stream  in  the  case.  The  effect 
is  produced,  not  by  actual  substantial 
flow,  but  by  the  propagation  of  altemat- 
mg  atomic  j>olarizations  in  a  vibratile  way. 
The  extremity  of  a  T\ire,  with  its  atoms 


in  a  state  of  positive  polarity,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  connection  with  the  positive 
pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  is  made  to  touch 
the  earth  at  Edinburgh.  Another  wire 
with  its  atoms  in  a  state  of  negative  polar- 
ity, in  consequence  of  its  connection  with 
the  negative  i>ole  of  the  battery,  is  made 
to  touch  the  earth  at  London.  Tlie  con- 
tacts with  the  earth  allow  the  vibratile 
alternations  of  atomic  positions,  upon 
which  electrical  transmission  depends,  to 
he  set  up.  The  terrestrial  substance,  act- 
ing as  a  vast  reservoir  of  neutralization, 
contains  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  immediate  reversal  of  each  succces- 
sive  polar  disturbance,  and  for  the  conse- 
quent renewal  of  the  polar  susceptibilities 
of  the  atoms,  and  for  doing  the  same 
thing  to  any  extent  to  which  demands 
may  be  made  simultaneously  upon  it.  So 
long  as  the  wires  are  not  in  contact  with 
the  earth,  they  possess  a  certain  measure 
of  static  tension,  each  wire  of  an  opposite 
kind ;  the  moment  the  terrestruil  commu- 
nication is  made,  the  tension  is  neutralized, 
and  then  set  up  again,  and  then  neutralized 
again,  and  this  in  continued  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  the  voltaic  battery  reproduces  the 
tension,  and  the  earth  repeats  the  neutra- 
lization, and  so  the  force  which  was  static 
in  the  wire,  is  rendered  dynamic.  If  it 
be  the  wire  from  the  positive  pole  which 
is  placed  in  communication  with  the 
earth  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  from  the 
negative  pole  whidi  touches  it  at  London, 
the  successive  polarizations  which  are  pro- 
pagated, are  initiated  in  one  direction  ; 
if  the  arrangement  of  the  contact  i)oles 
be  reversed,  they  are  initiated  in  the  other 
direction;  and  this  determines  the  pre- 
cise behavior  of  the  magnetized  needle 
which  has  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  character 
of  the  propagated  polarizations,  and  so 
become  a  recognizable  signal.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  as  a  curious  fact,  that 
M.  Marianini  has  shouni  any  number  of 
so-called  electrical  currents  may  be  simul- 
taneously propagated  through  a  bulky 
conductor,  like  the  earth,  or  a  reseiToir 
of  liquid,  quite  independently,  and  with- 
out the  one  interfering  with,  or  modifying, 
the  other. 

A  large  amount  of  ingenuity  and  indus- 
try has  been  applied  to  the  task  of  finding 
out  what  the  rate  is  with  which  this  pro- 
pagation of  the  electrical  state  can  be 
made  through  conducting  wires,  and  the 
inquiry  is  not  without  great  practical  im- 
portance now  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
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to  throw  the  telegraph  cable  across  the 
basins  of  wide  oceans.  The  first  accurate 
experiment  that  was  attempted  with  a 
viuw  to  determine  the  speed  of  dynamic 
electricity,  was  made  in  the  year  1748, 
soon  after  the  invention  of  the  Leyden 
jar.  The  experimenter,  Mr.  Watson,  then 
passed  the  electric  sliock  through  his  own 
body  and  12,270  feet  of  wire,  he  himself 
forminfi:  the  middle  of  the  line.  He  stood 
near  the  jar  and  marked  the  spark  with 
his  eye,  wliile  he  felt  the  shock  in  his 
arms.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  spark 
was  seen,  and  the  shock  felt,  simultaneous- 
ly, and  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  influence  along  6138  feet  of 
wire  was  altogether  inappreciable.  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone  has,  however,  by  the 
employment  of  a  very  refined  process  of 
observation,  since  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion.  The  Professor  makes  use  of 
a  board  having  tliree  pairs  of  copper  balls 
upon  it.  The  middle  pair  interrupts  a  line 
ot  copper  wire,  half  a  mile  long,  in  the 
midst,  and  the  outer  pairs  are  connected 
with  the  respective  extremities  of  the 
wire.  All  the  three  pairs  are  so  arranged 
that  sparks  can  be  seen  passing  between 
them  when  an  electric  discharge  is  made 
along  the  wire.  The  object  of  the  observ- 
er, when  he  uses  this  aj^paratus,  is  to  de- 
tect whether  the  three  sparks  all  occur  at 
the  same  instant,  and  he  is  aided  in  this 
delicate  investigation  by  a  kind  of  micro- 
meter of  tlie  most  exquisitely  scrutinizing 
power,  it  being  comi)osod  of  a  rapidly  re- 
volving mirror,  whose  rate  of  rotation  is 
accurately  known.  By  the  employment 
of  tliis  very  ingenious  apparatus.  Professor 
AVlieatstone  iinds  that  the  image  of  the 
spark  between  tlie  middle  pair  of  balls  is 
in  arrear  of  the  images  between  the  ex- 
treme pairs  to  the  extent  of  a  1,152,000th 
part  of  a  second.  He  therefore  concludes 
that,  since  the  electric  influence  takes  the 
1,152,000th  part  of  a  second  to  travel 
through  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  wire,  it 
would  pass  through  1,152,000-5-4=288,000 
miles  in  a  comi>lete  second. 

Other  experimenters  who  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  investigations  re- 
lating to  the  speed  of  dynamic  electricity, 
have  arrived  at  very  diflerent  conclusions 
from  those  of  Professor  Wheatstone.  It 
occurred  to  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
in  the  United  States,  that  they  might  de- 
termine the  period  a  signal  required  for 
transmission  along  a  lengthened  line  of 
telegraph  wire,  if  they  had  the  transit  of 


a  given  star  observed  at  the  extreme  sta- 
tions as  it  passed  over  the  meridian.   The 
transits  of  the  star  at  the  two  stations 
would  fix  the  precise  local  time  there; 
and  any  difference  renuuning  in  the  re- 
corded time  of  the  electric  Agaal  at  those 
stations,  after  due  allowance  bad  been 
made  for  their  relative  situations  in  longi- 
tude, could  only  be  due  to  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  transmission  of  the  signaL 
Several  series  of  careful  observations  by 
this  method  gave,  as  the  results  of  the 
two  observers'   experiments,  a   rate  of 
18,700  and  28,526  miles  per  second.    Mr. 
Gould,  taking  advantage  of  a  colossal  cir- 
cuit of  wires  extending  to  no  less  a  dis- 
tance than  1045  miles,  between  Seaton, 
near  Washington,  and  St.  Louis,  register- 
ed a  signal  upon  two  evenly  rotating 
clock-regulated  cylinders  of  paper,  one 
placed  at  each  extremity  of  the  wire,  and 
then,  by  comparing  the  registers,  fixed 
12,851  miles  per  second  for  the  velocity 
of  the  transmitting  agent.     It  is  very  cu- 
rious to  remark  the  precision  of  this  esti- 
mate, 12,851   miles  per  second  I     MM. 
Fizeau  and  Gonelle  operated  with  double 
wires,  iron  and  copper,  between  Rouen 
and  Paris,  and  between  Paris  and  Amiens, 
and  deduced  their  indications  of  velocity 
from    the    deflections  of  a   magnetized 
needle,  caused  by  the  interrupted  current 
transmitted  through  a  rheotome.     The 
rates  deduced  from    their    experiments 
were  62,130  miles  per  second  for  the  iron 
wire,  and  111,834  for  the  copper  wire. 
The  Astronomers  Royal  for  England  and 
Scotland  have  even   more  recently   at- 
tempted to  apply  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Mitcheirs  method  of  combining  the  sig- 
nal of  the  telegraph  with  astronomical  ob- 
servations at  the  extreme  stations :  from 
experiments  made  between  the  observator- 
ies of  Greenwich  and  Edinburgh,  the  rate 
came  out  7600  miles  per  second;   and 
with  the  observatories  of  Brussels  and 
Gfreenwich,  the  estimate  was  2700  miles 
per  second. 

In  this  last  experiment  Mr.  Airy 
appeared  to  liave  found  a  speed  for 
electricity,  while  traversing  a  good  con- 
ductor, 100  times  less  than  that  which 
was  attributed  to  it  by  Professor  Wheat- 
stone from  his  early  experiments  with  the 
spark-board  and  revolvm^  mirror.  It  was 
therefore  at  once  felt  by  electricians,  when 
the  Astronomer  Royal's  result  was  made 
known,  that  either  this  strange  discrepan- 
cy must  be  accounted  for,  or  discredit 
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would  be  thrown  upon  the  entire  series  of 
investieations  accomplished  at  the  cost  of 
so  much  time  and  labor.  Professor  Fara- 
day, with  characteristic  gallantry,  threw 
himself  into  the  gap,  and  undertook  the 
complete  examination  of  the  question  in 
its  entire  bearings.  The  result  is  an  un- 
qualified triumph  for  the  experimenters. 
The  Professor  has  been  able  to  account 
most  satisfactorily  for  the  differences  of 
speed  deduced  in  the  several  cases. 

It  is  a  curious  consequence  of  the  ope- 
TBtion  of  induction,  that  an  excited  dec- 
tiic,  having  inductively  called  up  a  state 
of  electrical  tension  in  a  neighboring  body, 
then  has  its  own  tension  inductively 
heightened  in  turn  through  the  influence 
of  that  very  disturbed  state  of  atomic  po- 
larity whicn  it  has  itself  caused.  If  the 
two  bodies  thus  electrized,  one  primarily 
and  the  other  inductively,  be  separated 
Itrom  each  other  by  a  thin  layer  of  insulat- 
ing substance,  their  tensions  become  ex- 
ceedingly strong  under  this  mutual  action, 
and  the  heightened  tensions  remain  im- 
prisoned by  the  powerful  attractive  hold 
each  exerts  upon  the  other  through  the 
impassable  intervening  layer.  vVliile 
this  state  of  matters  continues,  the  electric 
tensions  manifest  themselves  only  by  the 
efibrt  they  make  to  neutralize  each  other 
through  the  intervening  layer ;  they  ex- 
haust their  energies  entirely  upon  them- 
selves, and  produce  no  external  effect ; 
they  are  tlierefore,  in  the  language  of  elec- 
tricians, said  to  be  ^^disf/uisedJ^  The 
charged  Leyden  jar  is  an  instance  of  this 
production  of  disguised  electi-ical  force 
under  the  operation  of  induction.  The 
inside  metaUic  coating  of  the  jar  being  po- 
sitively electrized  and  insulated  by  means 
of  the  thin  glass  of  the  jar,  negatively 
electrizes  the  outer  metallic  coating 
through  induction,  and  then  has  its  own 
tension  greatly  augmented  by  the  active 
state  of  the  outer  coating.  The  two  elec- 
trical tensions  pressing  towards  each 
other  through  the  thin  glass,  are  retained 
m  their  positions  of  close  propinquity  by 
their  tendency  to  take  the  nearest,  and 
yet  also  impracticable,  route  to  get  to- 
gether, until  some  conducting  path  is  ar- 
ranged for  them  from  one  coating  to  the 
other,  when  they  leap  through  this  course, 
and  the  static  electricity  of  the  jar  is  dis- 
charged. 

Now  Professor  Faraday  has  pointed 
out  that  the  long  wire  of  an  electric  tele- 
graph, if  insulated  by  means  of  a  coating 
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of  gutta  percha,  which  is  itself  surround- 
ed by  water  or  moist  earth,  is  in  precisely 
the  condition  of  a  Leyden  jar.  So  soon 
as  a  charge  of  electrical  tension  is  com- 
municated to  the  wdre,  that  tension  imme- 
diately calls  up  inductively  an  opposite 
tension  in  the  layer  of  moisture  which 
covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  insulating 
tube,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  reacting  induc- 
tively upon  the  electricity  of  the  wdre, 
tends  to  hold  it  there,  impeding  the  pro- 
duction of  those  alternating  charges  of 
molecular  polarity  upon  which  the  onward 
transmission  of  the  electric  force  depends. 
The  gutta  percha-covered  wire  of  the 
electric  telegraph  is  indeed  a  lengthened 
out  Leyden  jar,  instead  of  being  a  simple 
conductor.  Therefore  the  electrical  state 
loiters  and  hangs  back  in  it,  instead  of 
being  freely  propagated  onwards.  In  the 
experimeut  of  the  Astronomer  lloyal, 
made  between  Greenwich  and  Brussels, 
a  portion  of  the  line  of  communication 
lay  in  the  sub-marine  cable,  and  so  far  the 
transmitted  electricitv  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  circumstances  which 
were  able  to  exert  upon  it  a  strong  induc- 
tive pull,  and  thereby  to  delay  its  pro- 
gress. The  Professor  has  been  able  to 
show,  by  direct  experiment,  that  when 
only  A>'ires  freely  suspended  in  the  air  are 
employed  in  the  transmission,  the  propa- 
gation of  the  electrical  influence  is  prac- 
tically instantaneous  through  a  wire  1 500 
miles  in  length,  and  that  through  a  tube- 
insulated  subterranean  wire  of  the  same 
length  a  retardation  of  two  seconds  is 
experienced.  In  strictly  aerial  Hues  of 
wire  some  inductive  retardation  of  this 
kind  is  almost  sure  to  occur,  in  ordinary 
arrangements,  in  consequence  of  the  >vires 
being  carried  in  places  near  to  the  ground, 
or  past  walls,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
other  kinds  of  masses  capable  of  being  in- 
fluenced, and  of  influencing,  inductively. 
In  all  probability  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments, lying  in  point  of  time  between 
those  of  Professor  Wheatstone  and  of 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  were  made  as  dis- 
crepant as  they  proved  from  causes  of  this 
nature. 

In  consequence  of  Professor  Faraday's 
discovery  of  the  subjection  of  the  coated 
telegraph-wire  to  the  influences  that  pro- 
duce disguised  electricity,  the  question 
has  been  anxiously  mooted,  whether  in  a 
submarine  cable  1900  statute  miles  long, 
this  disturbing  force  would  be  likely  to 
be  of  sufficient  moment  to  interfere  with 
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the  free  transmission  of  signals.  The  in- 
genious investigations  of  Mr.  Whitehouse, 
the  electrician  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company,  tend  to  throw  considerable 
light  upon  this  matter.  In  the  researches 
which  this  experimenter  has  made,  and 
upon  which  indeed  he  is  still  engaged,  the 
very  beautiful  method  has  been  adopted 
of  making  terrestrial  gravity  measure  the 
electrical  force  and  telegraphic  capability 
of  any  given  arrangement,  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  indications  of  the  capri- 
cious galvanometer  in  pre>ious  use.  When 
currents  of  any  considerable  degree  of  in- 
tensity are  in  transmission,  the  magnetic 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  throws  somer- 
saults and  leaps  about  so  madly,  tliat  any 
exact  reading  of  its  mdications  is  simply 
impracticable.  Mr.  Whitehouse  has  there- 
fore contrived  a  very  delicate  steel-yard, 
80  exquisitely  hung  that  it  will  turn  with 
the  variation  of  the  fractional  part  of  a 
grain,  although  it  is  able  to  weigh  thou- 
sands of  grains  under  special  arrange- 
tnents.  Weights  of  different  capacities 
can  be  hung  upon  the  long  arm  of  the 
steel-yard,  and  be  shifted  to  any  required 
position  upon  it.  The  short  arm  carries 
an  armature  of  iron,  which  is  drawn 
down  through  a  limited  space  by  a  soft 
iron  bar  placed  beneath,  whenever  that 
bar  is  magnetized  by  a  current  of  electri- 
city passmg  througli  a  surrounding  coil. 
These  arrangements  being  effected,  the 
number  of  grains  which  is  the  limit  of  the 
lifting  capacity  of  the  electro-magnet, 
becomes  the  exact  indication  of  the  force 
of  the  current  which  produces  its  mag- 
netization. 

Standing  by  the  side  of  this  "  magneto- 
electrometer"  in  his  inquisitorial  office, 
Mr.  Whitehouse  also  has  another  curious 
little  familiar  of  his  own  creation,  which 
seems  to  have  been  endowed  by  his 
hand  with  almost  super-physical  sensibili- 
ty. The  apparatus  is  designed  to  ascer- 
tain the  velocity  with  which  the  electrical 
current  travels  in  any  given  case  through 
gutta-percha-covered  wire,  as  the  mag- 
neto-electrometer is  intended  to  estimate 
its  forcc^  and  therefore  the  extent  to 
which  its  available  influence  can  be  ex- 
tended. The  primary  power  in  this  piece 
of  apparatus  is  a  second's  pendulum  which 
sways  backwards  and  forwards  with  in- 
corruptible fidelity.  As  the  pendulum 
swings,  it  reverses  at  each  beat  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  current  issuing  from  a 
voltaic  battery  floffs.    The  current  calls 


into  activity  relay-batteries,  which  then 
print  a  trace  upon  a  ribbon  of  chemically 
sensitive  paper,  as  it  is  unwoimd  from  a 
cylinder.  There  are,  however,  two  print- 
ing styles,  each  supplied  by  its  own  relay- 
battery,  the  one  set  to  work  by  the 
primary  current  as  it  enters  a  long  wire 
imder  examination,  the  other  set  to  work 
by  the  current  as  it  passes  out  of  the  wire. 
Two  traces  are  thus  impressed  on  the 
paper,  side  by  side,  in  very  convenient 
positions  for  comparison,  although  the 
wire  lying  between  the  styles  effecting 
those  traces  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length.  As  the  ribbon  of  paper  is  drawn 
along  evenly  under  the  two  styles,  one 
trace  is  necessarily  as  much  behind  the 
other,  as  the  one  style  is  later  than  the 
other  in  being  electrically  excited  to  begin 
its  printing  work.  Each  trace,  from  each 
style,  is  broken,  too,  every  second  by  the 
beating  of  the  pendulum,  so  that  the  de- 
gree to  which  one  trace  lags  behind  the 
other  can  be  accurateljr  estimated  in  pro- 
portional parts  of  thiE^,  second^s  lengtli. 
if  the  electrical  current  be  four  tenths 
of  a  second  in  traversing  the  length  of 
any  wire  under  examination,  then  the 
style  at  the  end  of  the  wire  will  commence 
to  print  on  the  paper-ribbon  four  tenths  of 
a  second  later  than  the  style  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  wire,  and  this  will  be  visibly 
indicated  by  one  printed  trace  lying  on 
the  paper  four  tenths  of  its  o^vn  second's 
length  behind  the  other. 

Operating  with  these  very  efficient  and 
novel  instrumental  assistants,  Mr.  White- 
house  finds  that  if  he  takes  a  fragment  of 
the  Atlantic  cable  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
leaves  its  further  end  insulated  by  hang- 
ing  it  up  in  the  air,  he  can  communicate 
to  the  interior  wire  of  the  cable  an  electric 
charge,  (just  as  a  charge  is  communicated 
to  the  inside  insulated  coating  of  a  Ley- 
den  jar  by  an  ordinary  electrical  machine,) 
which  is  able,  by  the  mere  act  of  discharge 
passed  through  the  magneto-electrometer, 
to  lift  1075  grains.  With  200  miles  of 
cable  he  communicates  an  electrical  charge 
which  lifts  2300  grains  by  its  discharge. 
This  at  once  proves  that  the  cable  is  a 
Leydcn  jar,  and  acts  as  one,  and  not  as  a 
simple  conductor.  37*6  longer  />eccc  of 
cable  manifests  the  greater  lifting  force 
on  its  discharge.  It  had  received  and 
held  for  the  time  the  greater  quimtity  of 
electricity,  and  the  greater  quantity  nad 
produced  the  greatest  effect  when  it  was 
transferred  from  the  static  to  the  dynamio 
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state.  This  is  why,  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  a  small  conduc- 
tor in  used  in  preference  to  a  large  one. 
The  larger  conductor  of  any  given  length 
would  be  a  more  capacious  Leyden  jar  to 
be  charged,  and  would  therefore  require 
a  heavier  measure  of  electricity  to  work 
it.  The  wire  is  fully  charged  and  dis- 
charged, as  a  Leyden  jar,  every  time  a 
signal  is  transmitted.  jNIr.  Whitehouse 
find  that  a  small  qnantitif  of  electricity, 
in  a  state  of  hhfh  intensity^  and  passing 
through  a  comparatively  small  icire^  acts 
fiir  more  satisfactorily  than  any  arrange- 
ment which  depends  upon  a  capacious 
conductor  and  a  large  charge.  The  mat- 
ter is,  in  fiict,  altogether  an  affair  of  pro- 
|>ortion  and  symmetry.  Success  requires 
that  every  condition  and  element  of  the 
arrangement  shall  he  weighed  and  adjust- 
ed to  the  details  with  which  it  is  to  be  as- 
sociated. There  is  no  royal  telegraphic 
road  through  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic, 
either  upon  the  Runi)le  base  of  conducting 
capacity  or  of  electrical  force. 

Xothing  can  more  completely  establish 
this  proposition  than  one  experiment 
which  Mr.  Wiiitehouso  has  devised  and 
carried  out.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
the  mere  attenuation  of  the  soft  copper 
core  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  in  consequence 
of  the  drag  of  its  o^vn  weight  in  laying 
down,  would  be  likely  so  to  diminish  its 
capacity  of  transmission  that  it  would 
become  useless  for  telegraphic  purposes, 
under  the  influence  of  the  law  which 
causes  a  conductor  to  carry  electricity 
with  a  facility  which  is  proportional  only 
to  its  smallest  part.  This  law  is  correct 
for  transmission  through  a  simple  con- 
ductor, but  it  does  not  ai)ply  w-here  the 
transmission  is  by  means  of  the  charge 
and  discbarge  of  a  Ley<ien  jar,  and  IVlr. 
Whitehouse  has  experimentally  establish- 
ed the  fact  that  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  apprehension  in  this  particular. 
He  first  passed  a  current  from  a  pair  of 
magnetic  induction-batteries  through  600 
miles  of  the  cable,  and  ascertained  the 
number  of  grains  it  was  able  to  lifl  in  the 
magneto-electrometer.  lie  then  passed  a 
similar  current  through  the  same  length 
of  cable,  having  a  fine  wire  of  a  mile- 
hngUi  introduced  7nid-\cay^  and  observed 
the  number  of  grains  it  was  able  to  lifb. 
In  the  first  instance  the  electro-magnet 
lifted  745  grains,  In  the  second  instance 
it  lifted  725  grains.  Only  twenty  grains  of 
force  were  lost  iu  consequence  of  the  mile 


of  attenuation,  although  the  mile  of  wire 
employed  iu  the  experiment  was  actually 
eleven  times  as  small  as  the  conducting 
core  of  the  cable.  When  the  apprehen- 
sion is  felt  that  the  soft  core  of  the  cable 
mav  be  stretched  two  feet  in  a  mile  hi 
laying  down,  and  be  so  rendered  useless, 
Mr.  Whitehouse  replies  by  stretching  ohe 
mile  in  000  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  one 
eleventh  of  its  size,  and  then  shows  that 
even  this  only  takes  away  a  tliirty-«eventh 
part  of.  the  transmitting  capacity  of  the 
cable  !  Mr.  Whitehouse  has  also  demon- 
strated that  the  core  of  the  cable  may  be 
stretched  until  it  yields  twenty  feet  in  a 
mile,  without  its  insulation  being  injured, 
or  its  transmitting  capability  being  af- 
fected in  any  important  degree. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  character- 
istics of  this  slight  cable  is  the  perfection 
of  its  insulation,  and  the  extreme  sensibi- 
lity of  its  conducting  power.  Seven  small 
triangular  j^ieces  of  plate-zinc  having  been 
connected  with  fragments  of  copper  wire, 
and  liaving  been  coated  with  sealing-wax, 
the  point  of  each  of  the  triangles  was 
scraped  clear  of  sealing-wax  by  a  knife, 
and  the  plates  were  then  immersed  in  aci- 
dulated cells,  so  that  they  constituted, 
with  the  appended  copper  wires,  voltaic 
pairs.  The  cleared  point  of  the  zinc 
triangle,  and  the  ends  of  the  copper  wires 
then  formed  the  only  acting  portions  of 
the  battery.  By  means  of  this  Lilliputian 
apparatus,  printing  was  effected  on  the 
paper  ribbon  of  the  apparatus  already  de- 
scribed, throufjh  GGO  rn'dcs  of  the  vable^ 
and  with  a  facility  that  indicated  only 
nine  tenths  of  a  second  havhig  been  con- 
sumed by  the  passage  of  the  current 
through  that  extent ! 

Mr.  Whitehouse  finds  that  a  simple  vol- 
taic current  acts  with  more  force  at  the  end 
of  a  considerable  length  of  cable,  than  a 
magnetic  hiduction-current  does,  but  that 
it  travels  with  less  velocity.  Seventy-six 
pairs  of  voltaic  plates  of  sixteen  square  in- 
ches lifted  1400  grains  at  a  distance  of 
COO  miles,  the  current  spending  four  tenths 
of  a  second  on  its  jouniey.  Ten  small 
cells,  with  plates  of  100  square  inches, 
acting  through  magnetic  induction-coils 
three  feet  long,  lifted  745  grains  at  the 
distance  of  600  miles,  the  current  spending 
only  nineteen  htmdredths  of  a  second  on 
its  passage.  As  rapidity  of  signals  will  be 
an  affair  of  considerable  moment,  in  a  case 
where  the  messages  of  two  great  nations 
will  hare  to  be  aent  through  a  single  wire 
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it  has  been  wisely  determinecl  that  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  shall  be  worked  by 
magnetic  induction-batteries,  rather  than 
by  simple  voltaic  cells. 

The  experiments  which  ]Mr.  "VNHiitehouso 
has  carried  out  regarding  the  diminution 
of  electric  power  from  increase  of  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  has  to  be  transmitted, 
are  very  complete  and  satisfactory,  and 
prove  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for 
fear  in  the  mere  breadth  of  the  Atlantic 
basin.  A  voltaic  battery  of  scveuty-two 
pairs  is  found  to  lifl  25,000  grains  when 
transmitted  to  the  magneto-electrometer 
by  means  of  a  cou})le  of  yards  of  wire.  If 
transmitted  to  it  by  200  miles  of  Atlantic 
cable,  it  lifts  10,^50  grains.  If  transmitted 
through  400  mjles,  it  lifts  3250  grains,  and 
if  through  600  miles,  1400  grahis.  It  will 
be  at  once  perceived  that  there  is  nothing 
formidable  in  this  ratio,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  at  the  end  of  the  cable  the  faint 
current  will  be  intensified  by  being  passed 
through  a  coil,  which  will  act  hidirectly 
upon  soft  iron,  and  so  set  a  relay-battery 
at  work  to  print ;  and  that  also,  by  the 
employment  of  this  very  arrangement, 
seven  i)oints  of  zuic  do  prhit  through  660 
miles  of  cable. 

In  the  present  state  of  this  wonderful 
imdertakhig  to  annihilate  commercially 
one  of  the  great  oceanic  gulfs  of  the  globe, 
every  thing  is  full  of  the  highest  promise. 
Each  difficulty  that  has  been  suggested 
hitherto,  has  been  histantly  met  by  a  state- 
ment of  experimental  results  plamied  by  the 
sagacity  of  the  electrician  and  engineer  of 
the  Company,  ^Ir.  Whitehouse  and  Mr. 
JJright,  an<l  carrie<l  out  long  since  with  a 
view  to  the  determination  of  that  very 
point.  The  amount  of  labor  and  research 
which  these  gentlemen  have  given  to  the 
mere  anticipation  of  possible  obstacles, 
can  not  be  conceived  unless  the  details  of 
their  patient  and  intelligent  work  are  fol- 
lowed step  by  step.  The  only  practical 
ditHculties  which  these  expernnenters 
themselves  really  fear,  are  the  possible  in- 
fluences of  terrestrial  currents  acting  in- 
ductively upon  the  cable  when  siifely  laid 
on  its  shelf  m  the  Atlantic  deptlis.  These 
probable  sources  of  trouble  Mr.  White- 
house  is  already  contemi)lating  with  a  jea- 
lous eye ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he 
himself  believes  he  shall  be  fully  prepared 
to  grapple  with  them,  should  they  imfor- 
tunately  prove  troublesome,  by  furnishing 
an  artificial  neutralization  of  the  mischiev- 


ous influences  through  currents  of  an  op- 
posite kind. 

The  experiments  of  Professors  Faraday 
and  Wlieatstone,  of  Mr.  Whitehouse  and 
of  MM.  Fizeau  and  Gonelle,  all  combine 
to  establish  the  principle  that  the  propa- 
gation of  electricity  is  really  eflected  oy 
means  of  successive  vibrations  or  waves, 
called  up  amidst  the  atoms  of  the  trans- 
mitting substance,  but  that  the  velocity  of 
the  propagation  of  these  waves  is  in  some 
degree  dependent  upon  the  precise  mole- 
cular character  of  the  transmitting  body ; 
these  researches  are  thus  in  very  interest- 
ing agreement  with  the  independent  in- 
vestigations of  M.  De  la  Rive,  and  fiivor 
his  atomic  theory  of  electrical  force. 

Chemical  decomposition  is  the  source 
whence  electricity  is  invariably  derived 
for  the  purposes  of  telegraphy.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  a  very  small  amount  of 
chemical  change  is  found  to  set  free  a  very 
large  quantity  of  electrical  influence.  Pro- 
ressor  Faraday  has  shown  that  the  electri- 
cal current  which  is  required  to  decom- 
2)ose  a  single  grain  of  water,  is  also  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  platinum  wire,  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  a 
red  heat  for  three  minutes  and  three 
quarters.  But  if  the  same  heat  were  sus- 
tained for  the  same  time  by  the  discharges 
of  Ley  den  jars,  histead  of  by  the  continu- 
ous current  of  the  voltaic  battery,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  six  millions  and  a  half 
of  discharges,  of  a  jai*  eight  inches  high 
and  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
should  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  This, 
therefore,  wouUl  be  the  qiumtity  of  static 
electricity  which  would  be  needed  to 
effect  the  decomposition  of  the  grain  of 
water !  But  again,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  elVects  the  decomposition  of 
a  grain  of  water,  is  also  the  amount  that 
would  be  liberated  when  enough  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  were  combined  to  form  a 
grain  of  water,  or  that  would  be  liberated 
when  one  graui  of  water  w^as  decomposed 
by  simple  chemical  means.  The  ooinoint 
investigations  of  M.  J^ecqnerel  and  r'ro- 
fessor  Faraday  have  established  the  iaot| 
that  the  amount  of  static  electricity  chemi- 
cally set  free  on  the  decomposition  of 
a  grain  of  water,  is  such  as  would  suffice 
to  charge  with  high  tension  an  insulated 
conducting  pane,  such  as  a  thander-dood, 
thirty-flve  acres  in  area!  The  disdiarge 
of  such  an  electric  pane,  if  instantaneonSi 
would  be  a  true  flash  of  lightning,  of  ter- 
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rifio  intensity  and  power.  In  all  voltaic 
piles  and  batteries,  such  as  those  which 
are  employed  for  telegraphic  purposes, 
the  propagation  of  the  electric  influence 
through  the  wire  which  is  interposed 
between  the  poles,  is  effected  by  the  suc- 
cessive decompositions  and  recompositions 
of  the  equilibrated  positions  of  the  several 
molecules.  Each  of  these  successive  polar 
changes  is  accompanied  by  chemical  de- 
composition and  recomposition  of  the 
molecules  of  the  liquid,  which  forms  a 
piirt  of  tlie  elcctncal  circuit,  within  the 
cells  of  the  batter)'.  The  chemical  change 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
continuity  of  the  electrical  current. 
This,  then,  is  liow  chemical  change 
is  made  a  source  of  electrical  power, 
when  a  sustained  stream  of  that  power  is 
required  for  a  specific  purpose.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  tne  development  of 
voltaic  electricity,  that  there  shall  exist 
an  intimate  chemical  relation  between  the 
substances  brought  into  contact  with  a 
view  to  its  production :  one  must  be  capa- 
ble of  entering  upon  a  combination  of 
affinity  with  at  least  one  of  the  elements 
comprised  within  the  other.  M.  De  la 
Rive  holds  that  the  power  of  the  so-called 
dry  voltaic  piles  is  entirely  due  to  the 
chemical  action  incident  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  moisture  in  the  paper  used  hi  the 
construction  of  the  pile,  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding air.  He  docs  not  think  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  thing  as  electrization  by 
mere  contact,  independently  of  chemical 
influence,  or  mechanical  molecular  disturb- 
ance, admissible. 

When  the  electricity,  which  is  set  free 
by  the  decomposition  of  a  grain  of  water, 
or  any  analogous  change,  is  passed  in  a 
continuous  current,  as  it  is  called,  this 
being  spread  out  through  three  or  four 
minutes,  comparatively  slight  effects  are 
produced.  A  few  inches  of  fine  platinum 
wire  placed  in  the  course  of  the  current 
become  red  hot,  or  another  grain  of  water 
is  decomposed,  or  the  fibres  of  a  frog's 
muscle  are  kept  twitching,  or  a  faint  spark 
is  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  inter- 
rupted wire.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  measure  of  electricity  is  discharged 
instantaneously  between  a  thirty-five-acre 
thunder-cloud  and  the  earth,  the  result  is 
a  veritable  lightning  flash  of  fearful 
power.  It  is  exceedingly  remarkable  that 
there  should  be  this  difference  in  the  sen- 
sible strength  of  the  electric  discharge 
and  the  electrical  current.    The  philoso- 


pher in  his  laboratory  is  continually  hand- 
ling with  safety  the  concentrated  essence 
of  the  fiercest  thunder-storms,  keeping  it 
under  his  perfect  control,  and  sending  it 
hissing  through  fine  wires,  or '  turning  it 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  at  hLs  plea- 
sure, as  he  would  so  much  water.  This 
sui-prising  peculiarity  seems  to  be  entirely 
due  to  the  concentration  of  the  sum  of 
the  force  into  the  instant  in  one  case,  and 
to  its  dissipation  through  an  immense 
number  of  successive  instants  in  the  other. 
The  instantaneous  #ischarc:e  of  electric 
force,  the  moment  before  in  a  state  of 
static  intensity,  is  accompanied  by  the 
production  of  a  vividly  brilliant  spark. 
When  the  instantaneous  discharge  is 
broken  up  into  a  series  of  smaller  dis- 
charges, a  brush  of  light  is  seen  passing 
through  the  interval  of  air  that  lies  between 
the  discharghig  conductors.  The  brush 
is  obviously  nothing  more  than  a  stream 
of  very  small  sparks  flowing  side  by  side, 
and  in  rapid  succession.  If  the  stream  of 
sparks  is  made  to  flow  yet  more  quickly, 
by  increasing  the  tension  of  the  electrized 
source,  or  by  dimmishing  the  resisting 
power  of  the  air  through  rarefaction,  dis- 
tinct points  of  light  cease  to  be  discerni- 
ble, and  the  brush  is  changed  into  an  un- 
broken glo^n.  In  this  way  the  actual 
transition  of  the  instantaneous  discharge 
into  the  lengthened  current  can  be  fol- 
lowed. But  the  licrht  itself  which  thus 
accompanies  the  discharge;  the  spark — 
the  lightning,  mimic  or  real — what  is  its 
nature  ?  Why  does  this  luminous  effect 
appear  when  the  balance  of  the  polarities 
of  material  atoms  is  being  suddenly  dis- 
turbed or  reestablished  ? 

The  character  of  electric  light  is  best 
studied  in  the  appearance  which  is  pre- 
sented, when  two  pointed  j)ieces  of  char- 
coal are  placed  on  the  extremities  of  the 
wires  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery.  If 
the  charcoal  points  be  brought  into  con- 
tact, they  become  incandescent,  and  if 
these  incandescent  charcoal  tips  be  then 
gradually  withdrawn  to  some  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  an  arched  bundle 
of  fire  is  seen  extending  between  them, 
curved  up  in  the  middle  apparently  be- 
cause a  current  of  heated  air  is  ascending 
there.  Bent  upon  investigathig  the  na- 
ture of  this  luminous  arch.  Professor 
Silliman  contrived  to  protect  his  eyes  by 
green  glass,  so  that  he  was  able  to  discern 
finely  divided  matter  passing  across  in  it 
to  the  negative  point,  as  a  Kind  of  dust ; 
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a  rapid  series  of  slii^ht  detonations  was 
distinctly  heard,  caused,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  tearing  asunder  troni  the  positive  pole 
of  the  particles  thus  carried  through  the 
arch.  M.-Van  Breda  replaced  the  char- 
coal points  by  a  pair  of  iron  balls,  and 
found  that  after  the  voltaic  current  had 
been  transmitted  between  them  for  some 
time,  the  ball  in  connection  with  the  posi- 
tive pole  had  dimhiishc'd  in  weight  to  the 
extent  of  tour  grains  and  three  quarters. 
From  these  ajid  other  carefully  conducted 
experiments  it  seems  that  the  luminous 
arch  is  made  up  of  a  chain  of  molten  in- 
candescent particles  of  matter  passing  be- 
tween the  poles.  The  incandescence  is 
not  the  result  of  a  true  combustion  of 
these  particles,  for  it  is  equally  well  sus- 
tained in  the  entire  absence  of  oxygen. 
The  surface  molecules  of  the  charcoal, 
or  metal,  whi(;h  constitute  the  termina- 
tion of  the  pole,  are  burst  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  mass  by  the  force  of  the 
electrical  tension,  and  are  then  thrown 
into  such  rapid  vibration  as  they  are  con- 
veyed across  to  the  opposite  pole,  that 
they  produce  effects  in  the  luminous  ether 
which  issue  in  brilliant  light.  The  spark 
of  the  instantaneous  electrical  discharge 
is  a  consequence  of  precisely  the  same 
cause.  It  is  composed  of  material  par- 
ticles torn  from  the  terminal  conductor, 
and  rendered  incandescent  by  the  electri- 
cal tension.  Both  in  the  spark  of  the  in- 
stantaneous discharge  and  in  the  arch  of 
the  voltaic  current,  the  light  is  produced 
by  the  electrical  state  propagating  itself 
through  a  Hne  of  ponderable  matter,  for 
the  time  itself  in  a  state  of  onward  trans- 
mission, yet  constituting  nevertheless  a 
strict  unbroken  course  of  continuity. 
The  particles  of  matter  in  this  line  are 
heated,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
molecules  of  a  fine  wire,  when  this  fonns 
a  portion  of  the  voltaic  circuit,  by  the 
state  of  rapidly  intermitting  polarizations 
into  which  they  are  thrown.  In  the  spark 
of  the  instantaneous  discharge,  the  effect 
is  so  momentary,  that  no  trace  of  radiant 
heat  can  bo  discovered,  notwithstanding 
the  fiict  that  numerous  other  indications 
of  a  very  elevated  temperature  are  left  in 
its  course.  The  spark  indeed  is  so  instan- 
taneous that  it  has  not  time  to  fire  explo- 
sive compounds,  such  as  gunpowder,  as  it 
passes  through  them,  unless  its  pace  is  re- 
tarded bv  the  intervention,  for  a  short  in- 
terval,  of  some  imperfectly  conducting 
substance,  as,  for  instance,  string  moist- 


ened with  water.  If  this  intervention  be 
made,  the  explosion  immediately  ensues. 
Professor  Faraday  considers  that  tho  in- 
stantaneous discharge  of  electric  tension  is 
effected  in  two  altogether  distinct  wayv ; 
that  is  to*  say,  by  a  burst  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  electric  ether — and 
through  connection  or  transport  by  means 
of  the  movement  of  material  particles. 
M.  De  la  Hive  maintains  that  these  are 
properly  the  same  thing,  and  that  even  in 
the  most  gentle  discliarge  there  is  always 
a  transport  of  finely  divided  material  par- 
ticles. M.  Fusinieri  has  demonstrated 
that  electric  sparks  hi  variably  contain 
brass  in  a  state  of  diffusion,  and  incande- 
scent molecules  of  zinc,  when  they  have 
issued  from  a  brazen  conductor.  He  has 
also  proved  that  they  contiun  particles  of 
silver  and  gold,  when  emitted  from  sor- 
faces  of  those  metals.  There  is  one  very 
surpiising  fact  named  m  M.  Arago's  vol- 
ume of  "•  Meteorological  Researches,"  in 
connection  with  the  authority  of  M.  Fnsi- 
nieri's  name.  It  is,  that  if  an  electric 
spark  be  drawn  from  a  ^old  ball,  and  be 
made  to  traverse  a  thick  silver  plate,  a 
circular  layer  of  the  gold  will  be  sabso- 
quinitly  found  on  both  surfaces  of  the  silver^ 
as  if  the  gold-atoms  had  been  absolutely 
carried  by  the  spark  quite  through  the 
silver !  Pulverulent  deposits  are  con- 
stantly found  wherever  lightning  has 
struck  terrestrial  objects.  M.  Fusinieri 
conceives  that  the  lightning  finds  mineral 
substances  —  sul])hur,  phosphorus,  and 
other  things,  floating  in  the  higher  regions 
of  the  air  in  a  subtle  fonn,  and  takes  them 
thence  to  feed,  or,  more  correctly  spealung, 
to  form,  its  own  fires ;  and  he  attributes 
the  ])eculiar  sulphur-like  odors  experienced 
wherever  lightning  has  recently  struck  the 
earth,  to  the  presence  of  these  sublimated 
minerals.  Illustrations  of  the  intimate  re- 
lation that  connects  electrical  discharges 
with  the  power  of  absorbing  and  trans- 
porting, or  otherwise  aficcting,  material 
particles,  are  without  number.  Constan- 
thii  relates  one  very  remarkable  instance. 
In  tho  year  1 749  a  lady  put  out  her  hand 
close  to  a  window,  during  a  thunder- 
storm, having  upon  her  arm  a  gold  brace* 
let  at  the  time.  A  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
seemed  to  strike  her  arm,  and  the  brace- 
let entirely  disappeared  in  a  moment,  as 
if  absorbed  by  tho  lightning,  leaving  be- 
hind not  the  slightest  trace  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  lady  herself  received  only  a 
trifluig  hurt.    During  the  present  year 
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the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso, 
hxdlt  on  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Tiberius 
at  Capri,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the 
altar,  and  the  framework  of  an  oil-paint- 
ing of  the  Madonna,  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  brows  in  the  picture  were 
crowned  with  silver.  The  lightning  en- 
tirely stripped  this  silver  away  from  the 
canvas,  but  the  painting,  for  miraculous 
reasons,  of  course,  was  entirely  untouched. 
Bayle  tells  us  that  upon  one  occasion  two 
large  drinking-glasses  stood  side  by  side 
upon  a  table  during  a  thunder-storm,  and 
that  a  flash  of  lightning  was  seen  to  dart 
between  them.  Immediately  afterwards 
it  was  found  that  one  of  the  glasses  had 
become  so  bent  it  could  hardly  stand  on 
its  base.  The  vitreous  substance  had 
obviously  been  momentarily  fused  by  the 
electric  discharge,  and  had  then  hardened 
again,  without  being  damaged  otherwise 
than  by  distortion  of  form. 

The  ordinary  spark  of  the  instantaneous 
electric  disdiarge  presents  to  the  eye  the 
form  of  a  white  line  tipped  with  red  at  its 
extremities.  This  line  may  bo  procured, 
by  good  management,  a  foot  long,  and  it 
is  then  obviously  zigzag,  like  forked  light- 
ning, the  irregularity  being  due  to  the 
condensation  of  the  air  in  the  direction  of 
its  progress,  and  to  the  lateral  deviation 
thus  forced  upon  it  here  and  there.  The 
form  of  the  electric  spark  is,  however, 
considerably  modified  by  the  shape  of  the 
conductor  from  which  it  issues,  and  the 
nature  of  the  medium  through  which  it 
passes.  The  material  of  the  conductor, 
also,  as  might  be  anticipated,  determines 
its  color  to  a  considerable  extent.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  elementary  molecules  give 
different  tints  of  light.  All  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  electric  spark  are  reproduced 
in  lightning  upon  a  grand  scale.  There 
is  scarcely  any  other  difference  between 
the  natural  and  the  artificial  instantaneous 
discharge,  than  the  very  much  higher 
intensity  and  power  of  the  former.  The 
distance  to  which  lightning  occasionally 
flashes  through  the  air  is  almost  incredible. 
A  foot  is  deemed  an  extreme  distance  for 
the  artificial  discharge  to  traverse,  but 
M.  Petit  of  Toulouse  was  able,  in  one  in- 
stance, to  estimate  the  length  of  the  light- 
ning flashes  in  a  severe  storm  at  nine  geo- 
graphical miles !  Through  this  vast  leap 
ughtning  can  carry  its  burden  of  sublimed 
and  light-furnishing  matter,  when  it  has 
merely  a  bridge  of  aerial  particles  to 
cross. 


Thus  far  all  that  has  been  made  out 
concerning  the  nature  of  electric  light, 
tends  strikingly  to  confirm  the  notion  that 
electric  force  is  entirely  due  to  a  disturb- 
ance produced  amidst  material  molecules. 
Its  evidence  has,  therefore,  to  be  added 
to  that  which  has  been  previously  accu- 
mulated to  support  the  atomic  or  mate- 
rial theory  of  electricity,  so  ably  advocated 
by  M,  De  la  Rive.  It  is  a  deeply  interest- 
ing fact,  naturally  allying  itself  to  this 
portion  of  the  subject  under  consideration, 
that  the  light  called  forth  by  these  elec- 
trical influences  approximates  very  much 
more  nearly  to  the  sun's  light,  than  any 
other  illumination  which  can  be  artificially 
aflected.  The  flame  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  lime,  by  means  of  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  is  very  bril- 
liant ;  yet  its  intensity  is  140  times  less 
than  that  of  direct  sunshine.  The  electric 
light,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
MM.  Fizeau  and  Foucault's  observations, 
is  not  more  than  four  times  less  intense 
than  solar  light.  The  electric  light,  in 
common  with  sun-light,  affects  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  and  is  devoid  of  any  trace 
of  polarization ;  a  very  brilliant  colored 
spectrum  also  is  obtained  from  it,  when  it 
is  passed  through  a  glass  prism.  The  de- 
tails of  the  spectrum  are,  however,  modi- 
fied, according  to  the  character  of  the 
conducting  substance  that  is  caused  to 
form  the  surface  of  the  pole  whence  the 
discharge  or  current  is  sent  forth. 

Yet  another  proof  of  the  atom-coercing 
and  atom-affecting  power  of  electricity 
has  to  be  adduced,  gleaned  from  an  alto- 
gether difierent  field.  Wherever  com- 
mon frictional  electrical  machines  are  in 
brisk  operation,  a  peculiar  odor,  half  phos- 
phoric half  sulphurous,  is  perceived.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  odor  is  developed  at  the 
positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  circiut,  when 
water  is  undergoing  decomposition,  and 
also  is  found  to  pervade  the  atmosphere 
in  which  lightning  has  been  recently 
flashing.  M.  Schoenbein  has  paid  consid- 
erable attention  to  this  odor,  and  has  de- 
termined that  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  gaseous  principle,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  "  Ozone."  This  principle  re- 
sembles chlorine  in  possessing  the  power 
of  bleaching  vegetable  coloring  matters : 
if  slips  of  filtering  paper,  soaked  in  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  mingled  with 
starch  paste,  be  hung  out  in  the  open  air 
for  a  few  minutes,  they  turn  blue  pro- 
vided the  slightest  trace  of  ozone  is  pre- 
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sent  there.  From  tlie  period  of  its  first 
discovery  it  has  been  kno"v\Ti  that  ozone 
phiys  some  very  important  part  in  the 
business  of  organic  chemistry.  M.  Schopn- 
bein's  first  idea  concerning  the  agent  he 
had  discovered  was,  that  it  was  a  pecnHar 
and  liitherlo  unrecognized  compoimd  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  This  notion  is, 
however,  clearly  not  correct,  M.  Marig- 
nac  and  M.  De  la  Hive  have  shown  that 
ozone  can  be  produced  by  electrical 
agency  where  there  is  no  other  material 
substance  present  but  pure  oxygen,  and 
that,  indeed,  any  quantity  of  pure  oxygen 
can  be  turned  entirely  into  ozone.  Ozone 
then  probably  is  merely  oxygen  m  a 
highly  exalted  state  of  chemical  energy  ; 
ji ascent  oyygef}^  to  speak  technically  in 
the  language  of  modern  chemical  science. 
^Electricity  seems  to  possess  the  power  of 
disaggregating  the  molecules  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  of  insulating  the  constituent 
atoms  with  all  their  polarities  set  free,  so 
that  these  atoms  acquire  a  concentrated 
tendency  to  combine  with  bodies  towards 
which  they  manifest  no  aftinity  while  in 
their  ordinary  state.  Thus,  even  the 
atoms  of  the  great  representative  of 
(jhemical  energy — the  mighty  and  ever 
active  oxygen  itself — have  their  already 
exalted  chemical  powers  still  further 
(juickened  and  raised,  when  they  are 
])rought  under  the  direct  swav  of  electri- 
cal  infiuence. 

The  narrative  of  the  atomic  legerde- 
main of  electneity,  so  fiir  from  being  now 
nearly  ended,  is  indeed  barely  commen- 
ced. A  long  series  of  very  wonderful  re- 
lations whereby  this  subtle  infiuence  marks 
its  connection  with  matter,  yet  remains  to 
be  allude<l  to.  Tiie  most  important  of 
tht^se  is  unquestionably  the  fiict  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mechanism  of  elec- 
tric telegra])hy  —  namely,  the  ability  of 
electric  currents  to  coerce  the  directive 
])ower  of  a  freely  suspended  magnet.  If 
a  wire  be  placed  near  to  a  suspended  mag- 
netic needle,  and  parallel  to  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  hung,  the  needle  is  jerked 
out  of  its  normal  position  in  the  magnetic 
meridian  the  instant  a  voltaic  current  is 
passed  along  the  wire ;  and  its  nortli  pole 
is  kept  deflected  either  towards  the  east 
or  west,  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  current  is  caused  to  move,  so 
long  as  the  current  flows.  M.  Ampere 
furnishes  a  simple  formula,  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  memoria  technica  in  determining 
which  way  the  magnetic  needle  will  jerk 


in  any  given  case.  If  the  individual  ob- 
servmg  the  movement  were  to  lie  down 
in  a  voltaic  current  head  foremost — ^that 
is,  with  the  head  towards  tlic  negative 
pole — and  wdth  his  face  towards  the  mag- 
netic needle,  the  north  pole  wonld  invaria- 
bly deviate  towards  tlic  left  hand.  In  the 
practice  of  telegraphy  the  conducting 
wire  is  made  to  coil  many  times  round  the 
needle,  which  is  to  bo  deflected  by  the 
current,  in  the  dii*ection  of  itfi  length,  be- 
cause then  the  efiect  on  the  needle  is  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  coils  in  the  wire ; 
the  cuiTcnt  moving  along  each  division 
of  the  coil,  exerts  its  own  independent 
influence  on  the  needle.  If,  under  this 
arrangement,  a  current  is  sent  onwards 
past  a  distant  needle,  that  needle  jerks  its 
north  pole  to  the  left  ;  if  the  current  is 
brought  inwards  past  it,  its  north  pole  is 
jerked  to  the  right.  Thus  two  easily  dis- 
tinguishable signals,  producible  at  will  and 
at  a  distance,  are  secured,  and  by  nsing 
two  currents  and  two  needles  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  signals,  and  by  causing  the 
needles  to  move  together  or  separately 
once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  in  quick  succes- 
sion either  way,  or  by  alternate  jerks  from 
left  to  light,  or  from  right  to  left,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  signals  is  procured  to 
represent  the  several  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. Such  is  the  outline  of  the  electro- 
telegraphic  signal  code. 

But  not  only  does  the  electric  current 
trouble  the  equanimity  of  the  magnet,  and 
cause  it  to  be  "  untrue  to  the  pole ;"  it 
al  so  has  the  power  to  make  magnets.  If  a 
silk-covered  wire  be  coiled  round  a  horse- 
shoe-like bar  of  soft  iron,  the  bar  becomes 
a  magnet  the  moment  an  electric  onrront 
is  made  to  stream  through  the  wire-coil. 
Magnets  nuiy  be  readily  prepared  in  this 
wav  which  are  capable  of  Bostaining 
weights  of  as  much  as  120  pounds.  The  in- 
stant the  current  Ls  arrested,  the  bar  loses 
its  magnetic  virtue,  and  becomes  again 
only  a  horse-shoe  of  iron.  If,  howevOT, 
the  horse-shoe  be  of  hard  steel,  instead  of 
soil  iron,  the  magnetic  property  is  retain- 
ed for  some  time  after  the  arrest  of  the 
current. 

Yet,  again,  electric  currents  are  found 
to  be  veiitable  magnets,  and  to  direct 
themselves  north  and  south  when  left  free 
to  follow  their  own  inclinations,  by  being 
placed  upon  floats  of  cork  launched  upon 
water,  or  by  other  contrivances.  Magnets 
too,  call  up  electric  currents  in  wires  dis- 
posed near  them,  whenever  the  magnetio 
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poles  are  connected  together  by  arma- 
tures, or  whenever  this  connection  is  bro- 
ken. Magnets  inductively  magnetize  iron 
held  near  to  them.  Magnets  formed  by 
currents  circling  spirally  round  soil  iron, 
react  upon  the  currents  that  embrace 
them,  and  exalt  their  energies  in  a  very 
enormous  degree.  Rotatory  movements 
make  nL-ignets  and  produce  electric  cur- 
rents. Electric  currents  and  magnets 
determine  rotatory  movements.  Heat 
renders  iron  magnetic.  Electric  currents 
call  up  electric  currents,  which  make 
magnets  or  anything  else,  it  would  almost 
seem,  at  the  will  of  the  wizards  of  opera- 
tors who  wield  the  secrets  of  this  modern 
necromancy.  Not  even  light  escapes :  a 
ray  extinguished  by  polarization  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Nichors  prisms, 
re&ppears  when  a  near  bar  of  soil  iron  is 
converted  into  a  magnet  by  the  agency 
of  an  electric  current.  In  short,  univer- 
sal nature  seems  to  be  one  general  conflict 
between  induction  aud  neutralization 
» when  looked  at  through  the  medium  of 
electro-magnetic  and  magneto-electric 
doings.  There  is,  however,  supreme  order 
and  obedience  to  law  really  at  the  bottom 
of  these  involved  appearances.  All  the 
varied  results  fall  into  ranks  of  the  most 
significant  regularity  when  reviewed  un- 
der the  guidance  of  an  hitelligent  con- 
sideration of  the  necessities  of  the  atomic 
electric  theory.  An  old  acquaintance, 
induction^  is  the  responsible  agent  of 
change  from  first  to  last.  Everywhere  it 
is  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  atomic  or 
molecular  polarities,  calling  up  like  dis- 
turbance in  other  bodies  so  placed  as  to 
be  amenable  to  the  derangement.  Some 
curious  reader  may  perchance  like  to  have 
a  glimpse  at  the  number  of  links  there 
may  be  in  an  inductive  chain.  If  it  be 
so,  let  him  periLsc  the  following  passage, 
extracted  from  M.  De  la  lUve's  pages : 

"A  primary  current  develops  two  induced 
secondiuy  currents  in  contrary  directions,  one 
at  its  establislmient,  the  other  at  its  rupture  : 
these  two  currents  may  be  separated  by  an  in- 
terval of  time  ;  they  are  equal,  but  have  not  the 
same  tension,  that  Is  to  say,  the  same  facility 
of  traversing  imperfect  or  discontinuous  con- 
ductors. Each  secondary  current  is  able  to 
determine  two  opposite  tertiary  currents,  but 
separated  by  an  interval  of  time  of  inapprecia- 
ble duration,  seeing  that  the  secondary  current 
is  itself  instantaneous.  These  two  tertiary  cur- 
rents are  equal,  but  they  likewise  have  not  the 
fiame  tension.  Each  tertiary  ciurcnt  is  in  like 
manner  able  to  determine  two  equal  quarter- 


nary  currents,  but  also  of  different  tensions ;  at 
each  secondary  current,  namely,  at  the  rupture 
or  establishment  of  the  primary  current,  there 
correspond,  therefore,  four  quartemary  cur- 
rents produced  by  the  two  tertiary  ones.  If  all 
these  induced  currents,  that  are  separated  by 
infinitely  short  intervals  of  time,  had  the  same 
tension  as  well  as  being  equal ;  or  ratlier  if  they 
had  to  traverse  only  perfectly  uniform  circuits, 
they  would  all  mutually  neutralize  each  other, 
and  no  effect  would  be  manifested.  But  this  is 
not  the  case ;  on  which  account  it  is  that  there 
is  a  production  of  phenomena,  due  to  the  supe- 
riority of  tension,  of  the  currents  moving  in 
one  direction  over  those  moving  in  the  other.*' 
O'ol.  i.  p.  401.) 

One  prominent  conviction  flashes  con- 
tinually from  the  midst  of  these  involved 
complications  of  electric  and  magnetic  re- 
lationship. It  is  that  the  electric  and 
the  magnetic  states  are  mutually  intei*- 
chiiJi  (/cable.  Magnetization  is  some  form 
or  other  of  electrical  tension.  Its  estab- 
lishment Is  unquestionably  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  ])roduetion  of  molecular  dis- 
turbance. M.  Joule  was  able  to  demon- 
strate that  asofl  iron  bar  actually  lengthens 
itself  at  the  moment  that  it  is  converted 
into  a  magnet  by  the  passage  of  an  elec- 
tric current  through  an  investing  coil 
of  ^vire,  and  then  again  sliortens  itself 
when  the  current  is  arrested.  M.  Wer- 
theim  states  that  he  can  /uar  molecular 
vibrations  ruiming  along  in  the  longitudi- 
nal direction  of  an  artificial  magnet,  so 
long  as  its  substance  is  kept  in  a  vexed 
state  by  frequent  interruptions  of  the  in- 
ducing electric  current.  M.  De  la  Rive 
considers  that  he  can  define  the  precise 
condition  of  disturbance  which  is  pro^ 
duced  in  magnetized  bodies ;  he  says  that 
the  integrant  molecules  are  all  arranged 
under  the  constraining  force  due  to  the 
proximity  of  other  magnets,  or  of  exter- 
nal electrical  currents,  so  that  their  en- 
circling currents  are  parallel  to  the  coerc- 
ing currents.  The  magnetism  is  temporary 
if  the  molecules  do  not  retain  their  con- 
strained positions  after  the  disturbing  force 
has  been  withdrawn  ;  but  it  is  permanent 
when  they  do.  Electric  currents  preexist 
round  the  integrant  molecules  of  bodies 
susceptible  of  magnetization,  and  the  act 
of  magnetization  simply  involves  their  all 
being  forced  to  distribute  themselves  in 
one  common  direction.  The  magnet  acts 
upon  external  bodies  exactly  as  closed 
electric  currents  do ;  both  exert  a  di- 
rective force  upon  magnets,  and  produce 
instantaneous  elcctiic  currents  inductive- 
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ly  in  good  conductors  of  electricity.  The 
magnet,  indeed,  is  in  itself  a  closed  electric 
current,  or  rather  a  congeries  of  such  cur- 
rents moving  together  hi  strict  parallel- 
ism. 

But  after  all,  magnetic  bodies  prove  to 
be  not  so  entirely  of  a  distinct  nature  from 
their  unmagnetic  companions  as  it  was  at 
first  sui)posed  they  were.  Here  again  that 
great  leveller  of  distinctions,  Professor 
Faraday,  has  been  at  work.  He  has  shown 
by  experiment  that  magnetic  bodies  are 
distinguished,  not  so  much  by  their  pos- 
session of  a  directive  power,  as  by  their 
being  directed  differently  from  other  sub- 
stances. All  those  bodies  which  are  not 
magnetic,  with  the  exception  of  the  gases, 
range  themselves  east  and  west,  when  free- 
ly suspended  over  the  i)oles  of  powerful 
magnets,  whether  artificial  or  natural,  in- 
stead of  north  and  south.  The  strange  ex- 
hibition has  been  made  in  the  Professor's 
hands,  of  suspended  needles  and  bars  of 
sulphur,  resin,  meat,  apples,  feathers, 
glass,  phosphorus,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
bismuth,  hastening  to  place  themselves 
equatorially  across  the  line  connecting  the 
poles  of  a  horse-shoe  bar  of  iron,  the  mo- 
ment the  bar  was  turned  into  a  masniet 
by  electric  agency.  Even  gases  have  been 
subjected  to  magnetic  scrutiny  by  the 
clever  contrivance  of  introducing  them 
into  8oai>bubbles,  or  into  thin  glass  balls 
fixed  upon  opposite  extremities  of  light 
bars  of  wood,  and  this  with  the  remarka- 
ble result  of  showing  that  oxygen  is  pow- 
erfully magnetic  while  all  other  gases  are 
neutral.  Professor  Faraday  thus  dis- 
ttributes  nearly  all  material  substances  into 
two  grand  classes,  one  of  which  is  cha- 
racterized by  having  the  bodies  comprised 
in  it  repelled  by  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  so 
that  they  are  constrained  to  place  them- 
selves cqitatorialh/  or  transversely  to  the 
line  uniting  those  poles ;  the  other  by  hav- 
ing the  bodies  comprised  in  it  attracted  by 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  so  that  they  ran^e 
themselves  axiallf/y  or  in  the  line  unit- 
ing the  poles.  The  axially  ranging  bodies 
he  still  calls  magnetic,  because  they  are 
all  susceptible  of  being  turned  into  mag- 
nets. The  equatorially  ranging  bodies 
he  calls  dkirmagnetiva.  The  substances 
which  he  finds  to  be  endowed,  or  endowa- 
ble,  Avith  magnetic  i)ropertie8,  are  iron, 
nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  chromium, 
cerium,  titanium,  palladium,  crown-glass, 
platinum,  osmium,  and  oxygen.  The  dia- 
magnetics  arc  the  rest  of  the  metals,  and 


I  all  other     solids   and    liquids,    bismuth 
!  among  them  taking  the  foremost  place. 
j      Now  the   magnetic  bodies  have   one 
j  structural  peculiarity,  which  is  common 
j  to  the  whole  class.    They  arc  all  of  them 
I  substances  that  contfiin  the  greatest  num- 
!  bcr  of  chemical  atoms  in  any  given  vol- 
ume.    They  are  chanicaUy  compact  or 
dense.    The  three  most  susceptible  mag- 
netic metals,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  i3l 
have  230  atoms,  and  the  seven  feebler 
magnetic  metals  170  atoms,  in  the  volnme, 
which   comprises  only  from   74  to    160 
atoms,  where  the  dia-magnetic  metals  are 
concenaed.    There  are  only  two  excep- 
tions to  this  rule :  copper  and  zinc  belong 
to  the  chemically  compact  class  of  metals, 
and   yet  they  are  faintly  dia-mametio. 
This  discrepancy,  however,  it  \*t11  be  pre- 
sently seen  is  satisfactorily  explained. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Faraday 
that  dia-magnetic  bodies  are  not  them- 
selves directive  in  their  equatorial  lines, 
as  magnetic  bodies  are  in  their  meridional 
ones ;  he  believes  them  to  be  simply  pass-* 
ive,  and  obedient  to  the  repulsively  co^ 
ercing  power  of  the  poles  ot  an  adjacent 
magnet.  They  move  when  they  are  pull- 
ed, but  they  do  not  move  themselves  by 
pulling.  In  this  particular  other  electri- 
cians, however,  hold  different  views.  M. 
E.  Becquerel  and  Professor  Tyndall  have 
sho>vn  that  the  deflection  in  tne  dia-mag- 
netic is  praportional  to  the  square  of  the 
magnetic  intensity  which  acts  upon  it,  ex- 
actly as  it  should  be,  if  the  dia-magnetio 
power  were  due  to  a  real  inherent  trans- 
verse  polarity  in  the  dia-magnetic  bodr- 
If  the  dia-magnetic  deflection  were  simply 
a  passive  obedience  to  the  coercion  of  the 
magnet,  the  action  should  augment  and 
diminish  directly  with  the  intensity  of  the 
magnet.  M.  De  la  Rive's  explanation  of 
the  difference  of  the  behavior  of  magnet- 
ic and  dia-magnetic  bodies  is  mainly  this. 
In  the  magnetic  substance  each  integrant 
molecule  necessarily  has  an  electric  cur- 
rent circulating  about  its  molccularly 
chamed  atoms,  in  consequence  of  the  close 
approximation  of  those  atoms  to  eadi 
other ;  in  the  dia-magnetic  substance  the 
constituent  atoms  of  the  integrant  mole- 
cule, are  so  much  more  distant  from  each 
other,  that  no  inter-molecular  atomic  chain 
is  formed,  and  that  no  molecular  cnrrent 
normally  exists.  The  atoms  of  the  cUa- 
magnetic  arc  independent  of  each  other, 
and  in  that  state  in  which  their  oleotrioal 
forces  are  naturally  in  equilibrium.  Whea 
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an  external  electric  current,  or  a  magnet 
which  consists  of  a  myriad  of  such  parallel 
currents,  is  brought  near  to  dia-magnetic 
atoms,  they  are  so  coerced  as  to  be  con- 
strained to  arrange  their  axesparaUe!  to  the 
constraining  currents  ;  then  atomic  chains 
are  formed,  and  molecular  currents  are 
Bet  up,  which  move  for  the  time  trans- 
versely to  the  external  inducing  force.  In 
magnetic  bodies  electrical  currents  pre- 
exist around  the  integrant  molecules,  and 
the  influence  of  the  exterior  action  merely 
constrains  them  all  to  assume  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  external  current.  In  dia- 
magnetic  bodies,  molecular  electrical  cur- 
rents do  not  preexist ;  they  are  called 
into  being  by  the  external  action,  and  are 
then  directed  transversely  to  its  course. 
The  induction  in  the  magnetic  body  is  in 
the  mass,  so  to  speak :  in  the  dia-magnetic, 
it  is  in  each  separate  molecule ;  and  a 
very  energetic  action  is  commonly  requir- 
ed to  effect  this  induction,  because  the 
atoms,  which  have  their  polar  equilibrium 
successively  disturbed  and  reestablished, 
are  comparatively  far  asunder,  and  com- 
paratively bad  conductors  in  themselves. 
Copper  and  zinc  are  not  magnetic,  al- 
thoagh  chemically  compact  metals,  be- 
cause their  atoms  are  of  such  high  con- 
ducting power  that  they  can  not  be  made 
to  retain  their  positions  of  disturbed 
equilibrium  even  for  a  passing  instant. 
This  is  in  a  measure  proved  by  the  fact 
that  copper  becomes  magnetic  when  com- 
bined with  oxygen  or  chlorine,  which 
both  diminish  its  electricity-conducting 
capacity.  M.  De  la  Rive  suspects  that 
the  magnetic  capabilities  of  oxygen  de- 
pend upon  the  atoms  of  the  gas  being 
packed  very  densely  together  to  consti- 
tute integrant  molecules,  an  arrangement 
which  is  physically  disturbed  when  the 
oxygen  is  converted  into  ozone.  Oxygen 
has  atomically  dense  molecules,  although 
a  gas. 

It  should  be  remarked  before  this  por- 
tion of  the  subject  is  dismissed,  that  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  magnet  upon 
polarized  light  —  a  phenomenon  already 
alluded  to  in  a  passmg  way — ^is  in  itself 
simply  another  illustration  of  the  atom- 
disturbing  power  of  electrical  force.  The 
polarization  of  the  luminous  ray  is  obvious- 
ly an  effect  of  the  molecular  arrangement 
of  the  transparent  crystal,  through  which 
that  ray  is  passed.  It  is  this  light  polar- 
izing arrangement  of  the  material  atoms 
that  is  disturbed  by  the  proximity  of  the 


magnet.  When  the  atomic  cause  of  the 
polarization  is  destroyed,  the  polanzing 
effect  of  course  ceases,  and  the  extinguish- 
ed ray  reappears.  The  ray  which  seems 
to  obey  the  magnetic  .power,  really  is 
obedient  to  the  atomic  state  of  the  crystal, 
which  is  itself-  constrained  by  the  mag- 
netic influence.  It  is  now  known  that 
not  even  those  stubborn  and  so-called 
noble  metals,  palladium,  gold,  and  platin- 
um, can  altogether  resist  the  atom-scatter- 
ing power  01  electrical  tension.  Platinum 
is  slowly  dissipated  from  a  voltaic  pole  in 
in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which 
proves,  upon  examination,  to  have  suffer- 
ed a  series  of  successive  oxidations  and 
reductions.  M.  Despretz  thinks  that  he 
can,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  electri- 
cal current,  even  compel  the  atoms  of  car- 
bon to  assume  that  peculiar  crystalline 
condition  which  converts  carbon  into  the 
diamond.  He  made  a  fragment  of  very 
pure  carbon  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic 
battery,  and  embraced  this  by  pincers  of 
platinum,  which  were  constituted  the  ne- 
gative pole,  and  he  found  minute  glitter- 
ing particles  where  the  contact  of  the  pla- 
tinum and  carbon  had  been,  which  pre- 
sented all  the  properties  of  the  brilliant 
gem.  What  an  invaluable  adjunct  the  vol- 
taic battery  would  have  proved  to  the 
working  apparatus  of  the  alchemists  of 
olden  times ! 

Magnetism  depends  upon  a  certain  spe- 
cific arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  material 
substance.  Such  is  the  leading  deduction 
which  is  drawn  from  the  practical  investi- 
gations hitherto  passed  in  review.  But 
mere  mechanical  operations  are  occasion- 
ally sufficient  to  produce  this  particular 
atomic  arrangement,  in  bodies  that  are  ol 
higlf  magnetic  susceptibility.  A  sudden 
shock  or  a  continued  vibratory  movement, 
frequently  renders  a  mass  of  iron  mag- 
netic which  was  not  so  previously.  The 
consideration,  therefore,  is  here  suggested, 
how  can  such  purely  mechanical  opera- 
tions exert  that  coercing  power  over  the 
atoms  of  the  susceptible  body,  which 
suffices  to  place  them  in  the  constrained 
Older  of  magnetization  ?  It  fortunately 
happens  that  a  very  simple  experiment 
furnishes  a  ready  clue  to  the  heart  of  the 
mystery. 

If  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  about  a  yard  lon^, 
be  held  at  such  an  inclination  that  it 
points  nearly  towards  the  North  Pole  of 
the  earth,  the  bar  immediately  becomes  a 
l^gnot,  having  a  north  pole  at  its  lower 
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end,  and  it  continues  to  be  so  as  long  as 
the  position  is  preserved.  The  magnetic 
property  is  at  once  manifested  :  if  a  com- 
pass be  broui^lit  near  to  the  bar,  the  soutli 
pole  of  the  compass-needle  is  drawn  to- 
wards its  depressed  extremity.  Now, 
here,  tlic  result  is  obvioiLsly  an  effect  of 
simple  induction.  Tlie  bar  is  magnetized 
by  the  inductive  power  of  the  earth.  The 
e!irth  itself  is  a  hucje  maiicnet,  and  is  con- 
stantly  striving  to  produce  molecular  de- 
rangement in  the  substance  of  all  bodies 
that  arc  situated  upon  its  surface,  so  that 
their  electrical  currents  may  be  ranged 
parallel  to  its  oi^m,  or  transversely  if  they 
be  dia-magnetics.  The  earth's  power  of 
directing  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  com- 
])ass  is  merely  one  of  the  proofs  of  its  own 
magnetic  state.  The  soft  iron  bar  of  the 
experiment  loses  its  induced  magnetism 
as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  points  to  the  earth's  mag- 
netic pole,  because  its  molecules  have  not 
the  capability,  in  virtue  of  their  inherent 
arrancfcment,  of  retainincf  the  constrained 
2X)sition  forced  upon  them  inductively. 

If  a  bar  of  hard  steel  be  held  in  the  po- 
sition specified  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
it  is  not  converted  hito  a  magnet  by  ter- 
restrial induction,  because  its  molecules 
have  more  atomic  vis  huirtias  than  those 
of  the  sofl  iron  ;  they  require  the  exertion 
of  some  stronger  force  than  the  earth's 
polarizhig  pull  to  place  them  in  the  mag- 
netic position.  It,  however,  a  series  of 
sharp  blows  or  rapid  vibrations,  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  bar,  the  earth  then  ac- 
quires, with  the  aid  of  this  auxiliaiy  force, 
the  power  of  effecting  the  magnetization 
of  the  steel.  When  the  natural  balance 
of  atomic  position  is  forcibly  disturbed  by 
the  mechanical  violence,  the  atoms  of  the 
steel  bar  are  for  the  time  shaken  out  of 
their  'v^is  inertine,  and  yield  to  the  earth's 
inductive  solicitation.  Then,  however,  the 
same  stubbornness,  that  was  at  first  op- 
posed to  the  magnetization,  comes  into 
play  to  retain  it.  The  steel  bar  continues 
to  be  a  magnet  after  it  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  i)03ition  in  which  it  was  placed 
when  magnetized.  This,  then,  is  the  ex- 
pLmation  of  bodies  becoming  magnetized 
while  under  the  mfluence  of  a  mechanical 
shock.  Their  molecules  are  naturally 
more  or  less  in  the  condition  in  which 
tliey  are  affected  by  vis  inertia).  The 
mechanical  impression  loosens  their  inert- 
ness, and  then  the  polarizing  power  of  the 
earth  constrains   them  to  take  up  the 


positions  upon  w^hich  magnetization  de- 
pends. 

One  veiy  important  consequence  foUowB 
fi-om  these  relations.  When  iron  ships 
are  built,  lying,  during  their  constractioD, 
as  they  must  do,  upon  the  terrestrial  snr- 
face,  they  of  necessity  acquire  magnetic 
properties.  Some  portions  of  their  me- 
tallic masses  are  sure  to  possess  that  inert 
molecular  constitution  Avhich  makes  them 
retentive  of  magnetism.  Then,  the  ham- 
mering and  riveting  which  the  vessel  m- 
dergoes,  enable  that  huge  magnet  beneath 
it,  the  earth,  to  establish  inductively  tJie 
magnetic  state  in  those  masses.  This  resuh 
is  not  not  entirely  confined  to  iron  ships. 
All  very  large  vessels  have  so  much  iron 
in  their  frames,  that  they  contain  magnets 
in  their  structure  when  they  are  launched 
for  service  ujjon  the  waves. 

But  wlien  a  vessel  which  has  magnets 
distributed  about  in  its  own  stmctnre,  en- 
ters upon  its  sea-life,  what  must  necessarily 
happen?  The  compasses,  which  onffht 
to  be  true  to  the  earth's  pole,  and  ^mde 
the  floating  mass  over  the  sea,  are  divert- 
ed from  their  truthfulness,  and  assume  a 
false  position  under  the  seduction  of  these 
nearer  magnets.  The  plan  which  has 
been  generally  adopted  hitherto  to  neu- 
tralize this  source  of  uncertunt^  in  the 
performance  of  the  compass,  is  this.  The 
vessel  is  what  is  technicaly  called"  swung,** 
as  soon  iis  it  is  ready  for  sea,  with  its  com- 
passes on  board.  Its  head  is  turned  into 
all  possible  directions,  while  some  land 
object  is  still  kept  in  sight  to  indicate 
what  the  precise  position  at  any  moment 
is,  and  the  deviation  of  the  compass  from 
its  proper  bearing  in  each  position  is 
marked  and  recorded.  The  record  is  then 
preserved,  to  be  employed  as  a  check 
upon  the  compass  in  the  future.  In  the 
working  of  the  ship,  the  error  for  eabh 
position  is  allowed  for ;  and  so  the  mariner 
manages  to  direct  his  path  aright  by  an 
erroneously  pointing  guide. 

This  method  of  swinging  vesels,  for  the 
ascertainment  of  their  compass-errors,  an- 
swered very  well  so  long  as  only  wooden 
ships  were  employed.  Now,  however, 
when  the  largest  vessels  are  built  entirely 
of  iron,  it  unfortunately  becomes  of  very 
little  seiTice.  These  vast  iron  struotureB 
start  upon  their  marine  existence  with 
magnetic  dL^positions  which  can  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  and  allowed  for.  Bat, 
alasj  these  dispositions,  most  strange  to 
say,  are  as  capricious  as  the  winds  and  the 
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waves,  which  are  to  be  their  playmates.  I 
Erery  time  the  vessel  encounters  the ' 
shock  of  heavy  waves,  having  its  head ' 
turned  towards  a  new  pouit  of  the  com- 
pass, the  great  terrestrial  magnet  beneath 
gets  a  different  pull  upon  its^  contained 
magnetism,  and  the  poles  of  its  contained 
magnets  shift  their  positions,  producing  a 
corresponding  change  of  deviation  in  the 
compass-needles.  It  is  found  that  even 
the  long-continued  tremor  sot  up  by  the 
working  of  steam-machmery,  in  a  compar- 
ati^'ely  smooth  sea,  will  produce  this  alter- 
ation of  deviation,  when  a  new  course  has 
been  suddenly  shaped.  Nay,  the  mere 
passage  near  to  a  prominent  headland  of 
the  coast,  which  is  itself  in  a  state  of  in- 
duced magnetism,  in  consequence  of  some 
peculiar  arrangement  of  its  own  parts, 
may  effect  the  same  momentous  change. 
The  captain  of  one  of  the  Cunard  line  of 
Atlantic  steamers  told  Dr.  Scoresby,  in 
the  spring  of  1848,  that  he  always  remark- 
ed on  rounding  a  prominent  headltmd  in 
the  south-east  of  Ireland,  on  the  return- 
voyage  from  America,  that  his  compass- 
cards  "swung  widely,"  and  sometimes 
went  quite  round.  Captain  Moresby,  the 
intelligent  commander  of  the  "  Ripon," 
states  that  the  compass-variation  common- 
ly changes  four  or  five  degrees  on  pass- 
ing Cape  Bon,  near  Timis,  and  does  not 
resume  its  normal  amoimt  until  after 
some  hours.  It  is  probably  sometimes 
the  direct  magnetic  influence  of  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  rocky  masses  of 
the  coast,  which  seduces  the  compass- 
needle  from  its  sober  terrestrial  allegiance. 
But,  more  generally,  it  is  the  influence  of 
the  coast  actmg  upon  the  retentive  mag- 
netism of  the  sliip,  which  produces  the 
disturbance.  In  this  case,  that  it  is  so,  is 
obvious  from  its  being  only  the  compasses 
of  ii'on  ships  that  are  obnoxious  to  the 
derxuigement. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  practical 
seamen  had  learned  to  make  allowance 
for  compass-deviations  induced  by  the 
proximity  of  certain  coasts,  long  before 
any  thing  was  known  of  the  nature  of  in- 
ductive magnetism.  Dr.  Scoresby  alludes 
to  one  veiy  striking  instance  of  this  in 
his  second  volume  of  "  Magnetical  Inves- 
tigations." On  the  18th  of  December,  in 
the  year  1811,  the  line-of-battle-ship, 
"  Hero  "  left  Wingo  Sound  in  the  Catte- 
gat,  with  a  convoy  of  120  sail  of  mer- 
chant-ships and  transports  under  its 
charge.  The  vessel  took  a  direct  com- 
pass-course for  the  Downs,  from  the  coast 


of  Denmark,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  of  the  23d,  went  on  shore,  in  a 
heavy  scjuall  of  wind  and  sleet,  upon 
a  sand  off  the  island  of  Texel.  Two  other 
line-of-battle-ships,  the  "  St  George  "  and 
the  "  Defiance,"  which  were  some  distance 
behind  the  "  Hero,"  and  steering  the  same 
course,  were  driven  on  shore,  on  the  coast 
of  jNorth-Jutland,  in  the  same  gale,  and 
several  of  the  "  Hero's"  convoy  tbllowed 
the  "  Hero's  "  lead,  and  shared  the  same 
fate.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  gale,  a  Whitby  pilot 
who  had  charge  of  the  "  Centurion  "  tran- 
sport, was  down  in  the  cabin  taking  a 
meal,  when  he  was  told  that  the  com- 
modore on  board  the  "  Hero  "  was  signal- 
ling to  steer  south-south-west.  On  the 
uistaut  the  wary  seaman  issued  the  order, 
"  Ilaid  our  ship  to  the  south-west !"  and 
then  added  in  a  solemn  tone  to  the  otii- 
cers  who  were  around  him  ui  the  cabin, 
"  If  the  commodore  stands  that  way,"  (50 
littie  totrards  t/ie  west^)  "they  will  all 
sleep  hi  their  shoes  before  the  moraing." 
The  opinion  of  the  old  pilot  was  sadly  just- 
ified by  facts.  Before  the  morning  nearly 
two  thousand  men  were  "  sleeping  in  their 
shoes  "  beneath  the  surf  of  the  German 
Ocean.  Only  those  vessels  that  followed 
the  example  of  the  "Centurion  "  escaped 
from  the  storm.  When  t"he  captain  of  the 
"  Hero  "  became  aware  that  he  was  ajv 
preaching  some  shoal,  he  actually  ordered 
the  ship  to  be  steered  south-south-east, 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  danger,  in  the 
conviction  that  he  must  be  entangled 
somewhere  with  the  British  coast.  The 
commanders  of  the  line-of-battle-ships, 
placing  their  faith,  no  doubt,  in  the  scien- 
tific light  which  they  then  possessed,  took 
the  compass  for  their  sole  guide,  and  fol- 
lowed it  to  destruction.  The  Whitby 
pilot,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  taught 
by  experience,  while  makuig  this  passage, 
that  somethmg  always  tended  to  cany 
the  ship  towards  the  Dutch  coast,  and  ac- 
cordingly took  care  to  give  it  what  the 
more  scientifically  trauied  oflicere  of  the 
navy  would,  no  doubt,  have  considered  an 
unnecessarily  wide  berth. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  largely  ex- 
tended use  of  iron  in  the  construction  of 
ships,  it  has  become  a  consideration  of 
most  momentous  import,  to  find  some 
means  whereby  the  uncertain  and  capri- 
cious compass-deviations,  incident  to  the 
employment  of  the  metal,  may  be  obvi- 
ated. The  Astronomer  Koyal  has  devised 
a  plan  which  is  attended  with  a  consider- 
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able  measure  of  success,  so  long  as  the  | 
vessel  moves  only  through  a  narrow  | 
range  of  latitude,  and  so  long  as  it  is  not 
exposed  to  much  mechanical  violence. 
Tills  method  is  to  place  fixed  magnets 
near  to  the  compasses,  in  such  a  position 
that  they  exactly  imdo  what  the  magnetic 
masses  of  the  ship  accomplish.  Then  the 
compass-needles  are  left  free  to  range  in 
exact  obedience  to  the  directive  force  of 
the  earth's  polarity.  Dr.  Scoresby  how- 
ever, who  had  perhaps  a  more  intimate 
practical  knowledge  of  this  subject  than 
any  other  man,  distrusted  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal's  method.  He  thought  that 
the  Astronomer  lloyal  entirely  under-es- 
timated the  power  of  accidental  mechani- 
cal impulse  to  render  iron  vessels  suscepti- 
ble to  clianges  of  magnetic  condition,  and 
maintained  that  the  compensating  method 
needs  to  be  itself  subjected  to  frequent 
corrections,  as  these  changes  arise,  be- 
fore it  can  be  admitted  as  trustworthy. 
This  being  a  process  that  would  be  found 
to  be  very  difficult  in  application  to  ves- 
sels at  sea.  Dr.  Scoresby  himself  proposed 
the  adoption  of  a  very  much  more  smiple 
contrivance,  which  he  believed  to  be  per- 
fectly effectual  under  all  circumstances. 
It  is  merely  to  keep  a  standard  compass 
some  distance  up  aloft,  with  which  the 
working  compasses  may  be  frequently 
compared.  The  deranging  influence  of 
the  maujnetism  of  the  vessel  takes  effect 
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mainly  because  the  compass  Is  so  near  to 
the  metallic  masses  of  the  ship.  If  the 
compass  be  removed  to  some  considerable 
distance  from  these  masses,  then  their 
power  becomes  comparatively  trifling, 
when  measured  with  the  influence  of  the 
earth,  which  is  not  diminished  in  like  de- 
gree, on  account  of  the  stuj^endous  mass  of 
the  terrestrial  sphere.  Upon  one  occasion 
Dr.  Scoresby  found  that  when  every  com- 
pass on  the  saloon-deck  of  the  large  iron 
vessel  the  "  Imperador,"  was  in  error  from 
two  and  a  halt  to  three  .and  a  half  points, 
a  compass  raised  thirty-two  feet  above  the 
deck  was  absolutely  true  in  every  posi- 
tion in  which  the  vessel  was  placed.  The 
veteran  navigator  and  philosopher  under- 
took a  voyage  to  Australia,  shortly  before 
his  decease,  exclusively  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  his  plan  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  it  answer  his  expectations  in  the 
most  complete  way.  His  opinion  was 
subsetjuently  expressed,  that  with  a  stand- 
ard-compass aloft,  and  with  a  fair  mea- 
sure of  precaution,  in  making  frequent  re- 
ferences to  it,  even  an  iron  Bteam-ship 


may  go  anywhere,  and  do  any  thing,  with- 
out mcuning  the  risk  of  being  misled  by 
the  capricious  conditions  of  its  own  me- 
tallic mass. 

The  distinguished  French  philosopher 
M.  Ampere,  long  since  miuntaincd  that 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  electrical  currents  cours- 
ing roimd  its  spheroidal  mass,  at  a  small 
depth  below  the  surface,  and  from  east  to 
west.  A  full  investigation  of  the  causes 
which  could  give  rise  to  such  a  series  of 
equatorially  moving  cui^ents,  as  well  as 
of  the  evidence  that  is  avaibble  to  prove 
that  such  currents  are  actually  in  exist- 
ence, is  made  in  the  third  volume  of  M. 
De  la  Rive's  work,  and  the  judicial  sum- 
ming up  is  there  in  favor  of  M.  Ampere^s 
notion.  The  huge  earth,  forever  rotating 
on  an  axis  in  virtue  of  some  primeval  ne- 
cessity impressed  upon  its  spheroidal  form, 
— with  its  circling  currents  of  electrical 
force  coursing  round  its  equatorial  girdle, 
— and  with  its  polar  tensions  of  magnetic 
force  radiating  from  near  the  extremities 
of  its  axis — seems  to  be  but  a  copy  in. 
large  of  the  invisible  material  atom  wnich 
is  tlie  basis  of  its  own  substance.  And 
this,  in  all  probability,  is  not  the  final  sng* 
gestion  Electrical  Science  is  destined  to 
furnish  in  this  direction.  There  are  dull 
molecules  and  bright  molecules  upon  the 
earth,  and  dull  masses  and  brightly  glow- 
ing masses, — illuminated  worlds  and  illu- 
minating suns — in  the  wide  spaces  of  the 
heavens.  The  dull  molecules  of  terres- 
trial matter  become  resplendent  with  lipht 
when  their  rotatory* movements  are  quick- 
eno«l  by  the  spur  of  electrical  tendon. 
— Why  arc  the  stellar  orbs  of  the  remote 
Universe  so  brilliant  ?  This  much  at  least 
may  be  said.  The  stars  blaze  with  the 
same  illumination  that  sparkles  in  the 
earth.  The  light  which  npples  upon  the 
shore  of  the  inthiite,  is  the  same  light 
which  bursts  from  the  morsel  of  charcoal 
when  the  electrician  touches  it  with  his 
energizing  wires.  It  is  bent  by  the  prism, 
collected  by  the  lens,  and  reflected  by 
the  mirror,  hi  precisely  the  same  way.  It 
produces  the  same  changes  on  the  sensi- 
tive ])late  of  the  photographi  and  the 
same  feeling  on  the  sensitive  membrane  of 
the  organ  of  vision.  The  sagacity  which 
is  now  on  point  of  demonstrating  that  the 
earth  is  a  huge  electro-magnet,  mductire- 
ly  excited  by  the  sun,  already  suspects 
tnat  the  inductively  exciting  sun,  and  the 
kindred  stars,  are  themselves,  in  their  sur- 
passing splendors,  vast  electric  lights. 
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THE    SONNETS    OF    SII AKSPEARE.* 


the  son- 
centres  itself  more 


concerning 


The  interest  felt 
nets  of  Shakspearc 
or  less  according  to  different  readers 
round  three  different  points.  1,  The  mere 
antiquarian  and  critical  opinion  as  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  2,  and  most 
important  of  all,  The  manner  in  which 
they  Dlnstrate  Shakspeare's  life  and  cha- 
racter. 3,  the  beauty  of  their  poetry: 
and  into  these  three  divisions  do  we  pro- 
pose to  divide  our  subject ;  so  that  read- 
ers indifferent  upon  one  point  may  easily 
refer  to  another. 

L  The  first  edition  of  the  sonnets  of 
Shakspeare,  together  with  a  poem  called 
"  A  Lover's  Complaint,"  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationer's  Company 
May  20th,  1609,  and  was  published  in 
the  same  year,  "  By  G.  Eld,  for  T.  T.,  to 
be  sold  by  William  Aspley."  Very  recent- 
ly Professor  Tycho  Mommsen  has  dis- 
covered in  the  Bentinck  Library  at  Varel, 
another  copy  of  this  edition,  which  states 
they  "  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Wright, 
dwelling  at  Christ  Church  gate,  1609;" 
the  date  in  the  only  other  extant  copy  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  being  unfortimately 
cut  off  by  the  binder — thus  showing,  as 
Mr.  Collier  observes,  that  two  other 
stationers  besides  Thomas  Thorpe  were 
concerned  in  their  publication,  and  that 
hence  we  may  infer  their  great  popularity. 
There  are  in  all  154  sonnets,  two  of  them 


*  I.  On  the  Sonntisof  Shakspear  identifyivg  the 
Person  to  whoTti  they  are  addressed,  and  elucidating 
ievercd  Points  in  the  Foefa  History,  By  James  Boa- 
den,  Esq.    London :  Thomas  Rodd.     1837. 

2.  Shakspear' s  Autobiographical  Poems:  being  his 
Sonnets  clearly  duvtUrped,  By  C.  A.  Brown.  Lou- 
don: Bobn.     1838. 

3.  The  Poems  of  Shakspeare.  Edited  by  Robert 
BeH    London:  John  W.  Parker  &  Son.     1855. 

4.  Les  Sonnets  de  William  Shakspear :  traduits 
pour  la  premiere  fois  en  entier.  Par  Fran9oia  Victor 
Hugo.     Paris:  Michel  Levy  Frores.     1857. 

6.  A  Liffiograph  Hic-simile  of  a  Copy  of  Shaks- 
p&tr's  Sonnets,  discovered  by  Professor  Tyclio  Momm- 
9m  in  the  Bentinck  Library  at  Varel^  near  Oldenburg. 

last. 


(numbered  138,  144)  having  been  pub- 
lished before  in  "The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim," a  volume  fraudulently  put  forth  in 
1599  and  1612,  by  William  Jaggard,  as 
Shakspeare's,  though  containing  amongst 
some  genuine  pieces,  poems  by  other 
writers,  and  against  which,  we  know,  by 
Hey  wood's  testimony,  Shakspeare  warmly 
protested ;  though,  it  would  seem,  with 
his  usual  indifference  on  such  points,  ho 
took  no  further  notice,  for  the  volume 
was  republished  as  his  in  1640.  Out  of 
these  154  sonnets,  124  are  addressed  to  a 
man  evidently  holding  a  high  position, 
and  the  remainder  to  a  woman  who  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  both 
with  the  poet  and  his  friend.  No  doubts 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  have  ever  been 
raised,  upon  any  good  grounds,  against 
their  genuineness.  Prefixed  to  them  is 
the  following  enigmatic  inscription  by  the 
publisher,  Thomas  Thorpe : 

**To.  The.  onlie.  begetter,  of. 

These .  insuing .  Sonnets . 

Mr .  W.  H .  all .  Happinesse . 

And .  that .  enternitie . 

Promised . 

Bjr. 

Our .  ever-living .  Poet . 

Wisheth  . 

The .  well-wishing . 

Adventurer,  in. 

Setting . 

Forth .  T.  T.'* 

Singular,  indeed,  has  been  the  fate  of 
W.  II.,  to  whom  poet  and  publisher  prom- 
ised immortality.  To  us  do  these  sonnets 
appear  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  baf- 
flmg  the  troYeller's  skill  to  question  them. 
Nearer  he  approaches;  he  enters  the 
threshold,  and  scans  the  characters  carved 
on  the  stones,  but  they  are  a  mysteiy  to 
him.  He  passes  into  the  chambers  of  the 
dead ;  they  too  are  a  mystery.  He  sees 
the  cere-cloth  *  and  papyrus-scroll,  and 
mummy-coffin,  and  the  vaulted  roof  over 
bead ;  they  were  all  meant  to  immortalize 
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the  dead  clay,  but  are  now  only  a  wonder 
and  a  mystery.  Let  us  see  what  we  can 
do  towards  making  out  who  this  W.  H. 
was ;  but  first  let  us  briefly  examine  the 
theories  of  others. 

1.  Mr.  William  Hart,  the  poet's  nephew, ! 
is  the  first  claimant,  but  he  was,  unfor-! 
tunately,  not  born,  as  the  register  of  his  ! 
baptism  at  Stratford  shows,  till  1600,  and  I 

^two  of  these  sonnets  were  printed  in  1599, ' 
a  year  before  his  birth ;  so  that  we  may 
safely  dismiss  him. 

2.  That  Mr.  W.  H.  was  no  other  than 
Queen  Elizabeth.  We  can  only  say  that 
had  Shakspearc  really  written  these  son- 
nets to  her  Majesty,  he  has  used  such  an 
effectual  blind,  that  when  it  is  explained 
we  can  not  see  through  it.  Mr.  Chahners 
was  lead  into  this  hypothesis  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  "Amorelti"  of  Spenser  were 
addressed  to  the  Queen ;  but  every  one 
who  has  read  the  V4th  and  80th  sonnets 
in  that  collection  knows  that  they  were 
not  addressed  to  the  Queen  at  all,  but  to 
the  lady  Spenser  married. 

3.  We  think  we  may  also  pass  by  with 
a  smile  the  other  equally  humorous  con- 
jecture of  Tyrwhitt's,  that  the  initials 
W.  H.  stood  for  a  Mr.  W.  Hughes,  arguing 
from  the  line, 

**  A  man  in  hue  all  Hews  in  his  controlling." 

—Sonnet  20. 

Such  playing  upon  words  is  more  like  the 
catches  in  children's  riddles,  than  histori- 
cal inquiry. 

4.  That  it  was  Henry  Wriothesly,  Earl 
of  Southampton,  to  whom  the  poet  had 
previously  dedicated  his  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  and  tbe  "Rape  of  Lucrece." 
We  will  say  nothing  to  the  transposition 
of  the  letters  of  his  name  to  mnke  them 
fit,  or  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  succeeded  to  his  title  at 
eight  years  old,  so  that  he  never  could 
have  been  Mr.  Wriothesly  when  Shaks- 
pearc knew  him,  but  simply  look  to  the 
lacts  of  his  life.  In  1596-7  we  find  him 
serving  in  the  fleet  off  Cadiz  and  the 
Azores.  In  the  following  year  he  accom- 
panies Essex  to  Ireland,  and  is  more  or 
less  implicated  in  his  designs  ;  and  early 
in  1601  he  is  tried  for  high  treason  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  from  which  he 
is  not  released  till  the  Queen's  death  in 
1603.  Now  is  it  possible  that  Shak- 
spearc could  have  addressed  his  "  dear 
friend,"  his  " all-the-world,"  (sonnets  111 


and  112,)  without  one  allusion  to  his  ex- 
ploits— without  one  comforting  word  in 
his  misfortunes — without  one  congratula- 
tion on  his  release,  but  simply  praising 
him  for  a  personal  beauty  which  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  never  possessed  ?  It  is 
impossible.  One  sonnet,  and  one  sonnet 
only,  which  has  been  most  curiously  over- 
looked, both  by  M.  Francois  Hugo,  and 
other  supporters  of  this  theory,  can  alone 
be  construed  as  having  any  reference  to 
this  ill-starred  nobleman : 

"  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  comC| 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  controL 
Supposed  asforftit  to  a  conjined  doom^ 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured^ 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Inecrtahities  rioio  croirn  thetnsehes  ciwured-y 
And  pcAce  procltiims  olites  ofendUw  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time, 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  sub- 
scribes, 
Since  spite  of  him  Til  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o\t  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shall  find  thv  monument, 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are 
spent" — Sonnet  107. 

Here,  imdoubtedly,  the  reference  in  the 
fifth  line  is  to  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  seventh  and  eighth  point  to  the  acces- 
sion of  King  James  I. ;  thus  fixing  the 
date  of  the  sonnet.  The  meaning,  then, 
of  the  fourth,  in  allusion  to  the  release  of 
Southampton,  is  plain  ;  and  we  can  form, 
too,  a  pretty  correct  guess  as  to  who  is 
meant  as  the  "  tyrant"  in  the  last  line. 
How  this  one  sonnet  crept  in  amongst  the 
rest,  with  which  it  has  no  ix)ssible  con- 
nection, we  can  not  undertake  to  say. 

5.  That  the  words  "  only  begetter,"  in 
the  dedication,  do  not  mean  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  but  simply 
some  one  who  collected  them.  But  unfor- 
tunately, neither  Shakspeare  nor  any  of 
the  Elizabethan  writers,  ever  use  the 
term  in  that  sense.  It  is  quite  true,  as  the 
supporters  of  this  theory  urge,  that  Mr. 
W.  H.  could  not,  without  changing  his 
sex,  be  "  the  oidy  begetter"  of  these  son- 
nets, for  some  of  them  are  addressed  to  a 
female  ;  but  they  must  remember  that 
there  was  such  a  very  close  intimacy  be- 
tween the  parties  that  they  were,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  in  fact  one. — Sonnet  42. 

None  of  these  theories  will,  therefore, 
we  shoidd  suppose,  satisfy  the  reader. 
Before  we  fix  upon  any  candidate  our- 
selves, let  us  first  look  at  the  sonnets  at- 
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"^ntively,  and  seo  what  sort  of  a  claimant 
wanted.  He  must  be  of  high  rank,  (son- 
125 ;)  remarkable  for  his  personal 
leauty,  (sonnets  passim;)  one  who  is  both 
sble  and  willing  to  help  the  poet,  (sonnet 
S6,  the  11th  line;)  one  who  was  in  the 
youth  of  life  when  the  poet  had  reached 
its  meridian,  (sonnet  22  ;^  one  whom  other 
poets  were  courting,  (sonnets  79,  80 ;) 
and  one,  too,  who  with  all  his  virtues  was 
not  without  his  faults  —  fiiults,  too,  of  a 
certain  class,  (sonnet  95.)  Such  qualities 
do  we  find  united  in  the  person  of  William 
Herbert,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who,  in  1599,  was  nineteen  when 
Shakspeare  was  thirty-five.  Others  bo- 
sides  ourselves,  we  know,  have  fixed  upon 
this  William  Herbert.  It  would  be  odd, 
indeed,  and  strongly  militate  against  the 
troth  of  our  theory,  had  no  one  else  been 
of  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Boaden,  in  his 
able  pamphlet,  was  the  first  who  with  any 
real  criticism  urged  William  Herbert's 
daim ;  and  we  have  no  wish  to  take  away 
his  right  to  the  discovery.  "An  two  men 
ride  the  same  horse,  one  must  ride  first." 
But  since  Mr.  Boaden's  pamphlet  has  ap- 
peared, various  objections  have  been 
taken  to  his  theory ;  so  that  the  ground 
is  Btili  open.  Let  us,  therefore,  necessari- 
ly going  over  some  of  Mr.  Boaden's  argu- 
ments, strengthen  and  support  them  with 
our  own.  We,  luckily,  have  the  charac- 
ter of  this  William  Herbert,  third  Earl  of 
Pembroke  —  and  a  fine  piece  of  historical 
painting  it  is  —  drawn  by  the  great  Lord 
Clarendon ;  and  the  reader  shall  judge 
from  our  extracts  how  it  corresponds 
with    the    requirements    we    have    just 


given. 


Ci 


William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  a  man 
very  well  bred,  and  of  excellent  parts,  and  a 
graceful  speaker  upon  any  subject,  having  a 
good  proportion  of  learning ;  and  a  ready  wit 
to  apply  it,  and  enlarge  upon  it  Of  a  pleasant 
and  £icetious  humor,  and  a  disposition  afiablc, 
generous  and  magnificent He  was  ex- 
ceedingly beloved  in  the  Court,  because  he 
never  desired  to  get  that  for  himself  which 
others  labored  for ;  but  ho  was  still  ready  to 

promote  the  pretenses  of  worthy  men 

His  conversation  was  most  with  men  of  the 
most  pregnant  parts  and  understanding ;  so  to- 
wards any  such  who  needed  support  or  encou- 
ragement, though  unknown,  if  fairly  recom- 
mended to  him,  he  was  very  liberal 

He  was  not  without  some  alloy  of  vice,  nor 
without  being  clouded  with  great  infirmities, 
which  he  had  in  too  exorbitant  a  proportion. 
He  indulged  to  himself  the  pleasures  of  all  kinds, 
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almost  in  all  excesses.  To  women  he  was  im- 
moderately given  up.  To  these  he  sacrificed 
himself^  his  precious  time,  and  his  fortune. 
And  some  who  were  nearest  his  trust  and  friend- 
ship^ were  not  without  apprehension^  that  his  na- 
tural vivacity  and  vigor  of  mind  began  to  lessen 
and  decline  hy  those  excessive  indulgences^ 

Now  in  this  character  we  find  the  very 
points  we  wanted,  but  most  especially  in 
this  last  sentence.  Mark  now  what  Shak- 
speare, writing  on  the  same  subject,  says 
to  his  fi-iend : 

"  Oh !  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got, 
AVhich  for  their  habitation  close  out  thee  I 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see ! 
Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privi- 
lege ; 
The  hardest  knife  ill-used  doth  lose  his 
^tye."— Sonnet  95. 

There  is  no  need  to  strain  the  argu- 
ment. On  matters  of  mere  opinion,  each 
reader  must  judge  for  himself  Wepro- 
ceed  to  evidence  more  certain.  Wlien 
the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare  is 
brought  out  in  1623,  to  whom  do  his 
"fellows,"  Ileminge  and  Condell,  dedicate 
it?  to  this  very  William  Herbert,  now 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  brother  Philip, 
Earl  of  Montgomery  ;  and  thus  the  dedi- 
cation runs :  "  But  since  your  Lordships 
have  beene  pleas'd  to  think  these  trifles 
some-thing  heereto-fore  ;  and  have  prose- 
quitted  both  thertiy  and  their  axithoxtr  liv- 
ing^ with  80  mvch  favour :  ice  hope  thai 
you  will  use  the  like  indulgeyice  tmcards 
them^  you  have  done  unto  their  parent,'*'* 
Not  one  word,  mark,  to  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, to  whom,  according  to  M.  Fran- 
cois Hugo,  these  sonnets  were  written ; 
not  one  syllable  to  the  man  whom  Shak- 
speare, if  we  adopt  that  theory,  loved 
above  all  others.  Surely  Heminge  and 
Condell,  his  "fellows"  and  associates, 
must  have  known  whom  Shakspeare 
loved ;  surely  Ben  Jonson,  who  wrote 
the  dedication,  must  have  known  who 
was  Shakspeare's  true  fi-iend,  and  not 
have  studiously  offered  a  double  insult  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead  poet  and  his  liv- 
ing patron.  We  can  not  believe  it. 
They  dedicated  it  to  him  whom  they 
thought  Shakspeare,  had  he  himself  been 
alive,  would  have  dedicated  it,  and  that 
was  William  Herbert, "  the  only  begetter 
of  the  sonnets." 

And  now  that  we  have  so  fiir  shown 
that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  probably 
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the  person  concealed  by  the  letters  W.H., 
will  this  unlock  any  difficulties  in  the  son- 
nets themselves,  thus  confirming  our  con- 
jecture? There  is  the  80th  sonnet, 
which  begins 


"  Oh  I  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  letter  spirit  doth  use  your  name." 

Malone  supposes  "  the  better  spirit "  to 
have  been  Spenser,  and  all  modem  edi- 
tions have  followed  hira.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, proceed  to  the  next  sonnet  but 
one: 

"  I  grant,  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse, 
And  therefore  may^st  without  attaint  overlook 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use." 

Now  Spenser  never  did  dedicate  any 
thing  to  William  Herbert,  so  that  the  al- 
lusion is  not  to  liim,  but  to  the  poet  Dan- 
iel,* who,  in  1001,  inserted  his  "Defence 
of  Ryme  "  to  William  Herbert,  and  thus 
writes:  "I  was  first  encouraged  orfram'd 
thereunto  by  your  most  worthy  and  hon- 
ourable mother;  receiving  the  first  no- 
tion for  the  formall  ordering  of  those 
compositions  at  Wilton,  which  I  must 
ever  acknowledge  to  have  been  my  best 
schoole,  and  thereof  alwayes  am  to  hold  a 
feeling  and  grateful  memory.  Afterward 
drawne  further  on  by  the  well-liking  and 
approbation  of  my  worthy  lord,  (your 
fatlier,)  the  fosterer  of  me  and  my  muse." 
And  it  is  to  Daniel,  in  the  78th  sonnet, 
Shakspeare  alludes : 

"In  other^s  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the 
style." 

Again  in  the  79th — 

"  My  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place." 

In  the  83d — 

"There  lives  more  life  in  your  fair  eyes, 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise." 

In  the  85th— 

"  I,  like  an  unlettered  clerk,  still  cry  Amen, 
To  every  hymn  that  able  »pirit  affords." 

*  It  most  bo  borne  in  mind  that  Daniel  was  held 
at  a  far  higher  estimation  at  that  time  than  now.  In 
Ben  Jonson's  "  Epicene ;  or,  the  Silent  Woman,"  we 
find  Tniewit  speak  of  a  lady,  '*  who  delights  to  cen- 
sure the  poets,  and  authors  and  sfylee^  and  compare 
^em,  Daniel  with  Spenser." 


In  the  same  sonnet — 

**Then  othen  for  the  breath  of  words  respect. 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effoctr 

And  again  in  the  86th  sonnet — 

"  Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verae, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all  too  precious  yoo. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  m- 

hearse, 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  tiiigr 

grew? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  tQ  wriU^ 
Above  a  mortal  pitdi  that  struck  me  dead  f 
No,  neither  he  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affable  fiimiliar  ghost, 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence^ 
As  victors  of  my  silence  can  I  boast, 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  Uienoe." 

Tliis  bring  us  to  the  point,  who  were 
these  spirits  ?  who  was  this  "affiible  ftmi- 
liar  ghost"?  Mr.  Boaden,  following 
Stevens,  thinks  the  famous  Dr.  Dee  to  be 
meant,  but  we  can  not  agree  with  binL 
Let  us  for  a  minute  turn  to  the  life  of  our 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  Antony  a  Wood, 
and  we  find  that  ho ''  died  suddenly  in  his 
house  called  Baynard's  Castle,  in  ]jond(H^ 
on  the  10th  of  April,  in  1630,  acoording 
to  the  calciilation  of  his  nativity  by  Mr. 
Tho.  Allen,  of  Gloucester  HaJl;"  aod 
again,  to  Lord  Clarendon's  acoomit,  ^  a 
short  story  about  his  death  may  not  be 
unfitly  inserted,  it  being  very  dreqaentiv 
mentioned  by  a  person  of  known  int^^ 
ty,  who  at  that  time  being  on  his  way  to 
London,  met  at  Maidenhead  some  persons 
of  quality  of  relation  or  dcpendenoe  upon 
the  Earl  of  I'embroke.  At  supper  one  of 
them  drank  a  health  to  the  Lord  Steward, 
upon  which  another  of  them  said,  *  t^t 
he  believed  his  lord  was  at  tliat  time  very 
merry,  for  he  had  now  outiiyed  the  dsy 
which  his  tutor,  Sandford,  hadprogno$H- 
cated  upon  his  riativity  he  waiM  not  <nU- 
live.^"  Here,  then,  we  distinctly  find  that 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  mizM  up  witb 
astrologers ;  and  it  is  undoubtedlj  to 
these  the  reference  is  made  in  the  sonneti 

And  now  let  ns  look  at  the  objections 
urged  against  our  theory.  The  first  ii^ 
that  Wuliam  Herbert  succeeded  to  Us 
father^s  title  in  January,  1600-1,  and  tihe 
sonnets  were  not  published  till  1609 ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  publisher  woaU 
never  have  addressed  lum  as  JUS*.  W.  BL 
But  does  not  the  dedication  bear  on  the 


&ce  of  it  a  wish  to  conceal  the  person  in- 
dioated,  Trhoever  he  was— plnin  common- 
er or  peer  of  the  realm  ?  Why  give  only 
the  initialB,  nnlesa  concc^mcnnt  was  aimed 
It  ?  The  publisher  had  no  other  method 
than  the  one  he  adopted.  Mr.  W.  II. 
was  vagne  enough  for  tne  world  generally, 
bnt  not  too  vague  for  thoae  who  knew 
the  Earl.  Had  the  dedication  ran,  "  To 
the  Earl  of  P.,  the  only  begetter,"  etc., 
there  would  have  been  no  secresy,  and 
the  pabliahcr  might  as  well  have  given 
the  title  at  fiiH,  for  the  choice  is  bo  limited 
among  noblemen  whose  initial  letter  is  P., 
whereas  the  letters  W.  H.  told  just  suffi- 
(ueot  and  no  more. 

Meres  speaks,  in  his  "  Wit's  Treasury," 
of  Shakspearo's  "  sugared  sonnets  among 
his  private  friends,"  etc.,  whereas  the  pub- 
Haher  of  these  sonnets  speaks  of  "the  on/t/ 
begetter  of  them,"  marking  by  special 
emphaffls  that  these  arc  distinct  from  aU 
others.  Again,  M.  Francois  Hugo  entire- 
ly assumes  the  fact  that  the  120th  sonnet* 
was  written  in  1597,  which  we  can  by  no 
means  concede.  The  sonnet  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiftd  in  the  series,  bearing  the 
impresa  of  a  mind   arrived   at  its  full 

Sowers,  and  so  far  from  being  one  of  the 
rst,waB  probably  one  of  the  last  ivritten. 
If  it  be  asked,  what  has  become  of  the 
sonnets  Meres  alludes  to  ?  we  answer 
plainly,  that  they  must — for  these  assured- 
ly are  not  they  —  be  lost.  Shakspearc 
seems  never  in  any  way  to  have  cared  for 
his  writings.  His  grand  indifference  to 
fiimc  is  one  of  the  striking  traits  in  his 
character.  The  few  editions  of  his  plays 
tiiat  were  published  in  his  lifetime  were, 
aa  we  know  by  Heminge  and  Condell, 
not  corrected  by  him,  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  any  steps  for  their 
publication  after  his  death.  And  here 
m  this  case  of  these  sonnets  we  find  not 
Shakspcare  as  we  should  have  expect- 
ed, but  the  publisher  writing  the  dedica- 
tion ;  to  him,  therefore,  and  not  to  Shak- 
^arc,  do  we  evidently  owe  their  publica- 
tion: what  wonder,  then,  if  other  sonnets 
to  his  private  friends  were  lost,  especially 
when  there  was  such  indifference  even  as 
to  his  plays  f  We  know  not,  it  is  true,  at 
what  tune  the  intimacy  sprang  up  between 
Shakspeare  and  William  Herbert,  bat  this 
we  know,  that  two  of  these  sonnets  (138 
tod  144)  were  published  by  Jaggard,  in 
the  "  Passionate  IMlgrim,"  in  IS99,  when 
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William  Herbert  would  be  nineteen,  and 
Shakspcare  thirty-five ;  and  that  the  poot 
universally  speaks  of  his  friend  as  very 
yoimg,  (as  he  would  be,)  compared  with 
himself;  that  the  one  is  "the  sweet  boy," 
and  "lovely  boy,"  (sonnet  128,)  "the 
world's  first  ornament ;"  whilst  the  other 


*  104,  Bogliih  editioiia 


"  With  time's  injurious  hand  crushod  and  o'er- 
worn,"— (sonnet  83 ;) 

which  would  be  true  when  relatively 
spoken  of  Shakspeare  and  William  Her- 
bert, between  whom  there  were  ^tcen 
years'  difference  of  age,  but  could  never 
'  be  true  of  Shakspearc  and  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  (whom  M.  Francois  Hugo 
supposes  to  be  indicated  by  W.  H.,)  be- 
tween whom  there  was  only  nine  years' 
difference  of  ago,  and  by  no  possible  strain- 
ing and  torturing  of  words  coold  the  one, 
therefore,  be  said  to  be  in  "  the  sere  and 
yellow  Ic&f,"  (sonnet  73,)  and  the  other 
m  the  "  May  of  life,"  (sonnets  passim,) 
which  is  BO  appropriate  when  applied  to 
Shakspeare  and  William  Herbert, 

We  sum  up,  then,  by  saying  tliat  we 
find  these  sonnets  celebrating  a  love  for 
one  who  was  very  yonng,  as  William  Her- 
bert was,  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  such 
as  William  Herbert  had,  "the  picture  and 
viva  e^giea  of  nobility,"  according  to  An- 
tony a  Wood,  and  so  represented  in  his 
picture  by  Vandyke — for  one  who  was 
Icanicd,  such  as  William  Herbert  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford  was^ 
the  patron  of  poets,  such  as  William  Her- 
bert, who  kept  Daniel  at  Wilton — who  too 
had  his  vices  and  excesses,  such  very  vicea 
IS  William  Herbert  —  for  one  who  was  a 
friend  of  astrologers,  who  are  clearly  al- 
luded to  more  than  once,  such  as  William 
Herbert  was,  whose  death  was  prognosti- 
cated by  Allen  and  Sandford ;  and  that  all 
these  tacts  conspire  in  a  most  circumstan- 
tial manner  to  point  to  William  Herbert, 
third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  the  owner  of 
the  initials  W.  H.,  to  whom  also  were  as- 
cribed Shakspeare's  plays  in  terms  of  afibo- 
tionate  rcgara. 

n.  Bnt  the  qnestion  as  to  who  W.  H, 
was,  sinks  into  quite  minor  impoitanov 
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when  we  look  at  the  sonnets  in  relation  to 
iShakspeare  himself.  "  So  little  is  known 
of  Shakspcare,"  we  often  say  with  a  sigh, 
hut  in  truth  we  know  more  of  him  from 
his  plays  and  from  these  very  sonnets  than 
of  any  other  man  that  ever  lived ;  not 
perhaps  what  sort  of  a  coat  he  wore,  or 
how  Jie  ate,  or  what  ho  drank,  hut  how  he 
lived  in  his  own  world  of  thought — how 
lie  moved  in  that  inward  life  of  joy  and 
.sorrow,  through  which  we  all  must  pass. 
Here  was  it  that  Augustus  Schlegel  erred 
when  he  thought  that  the  sonnets  would 
aiford  material  for  a  fresh  biography  of 
Sliakspeare.  They  do  not  contain  a  num- 
ber ot  mere  facts  which  can  be  printed  in 
so  many  colunms  of  letter-press,  and 
which  generally  pass  under  the  name  of 
biography,  but  relate  to  what  is  far  more 
important  —  Shakspeare's  own  thoughts, 
his  communings  with  his  own  soid,  his  re- 
(»ords  upon  the  "whips  and  scorns  of  time," 
which  he  himself  endured  within  his  own 
breast.  They  are  not  so  much  biography, 
as,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word, 
]»athography. 

For  to  regard  them  as  some  would  do, 
as  mere  creations  of  the  fancy,  "  the  coin- 
age of  the  brain,"  is  to  deprive  them  of  all 
their  real  value.  Nor  do  wo  see  what 
can  possibly  be  gained  by  considering 
them  as  such.  It  is  argued  they  can't  be 
real  or  refer  to  real  personal  facts,  be- 
cause, if  so,  they  reflect  upon  Shakspeare's 
moral  character,  and  therefore  it  is  better 
to  regard  them  as  ideal  eftusions  of  the 
poet's  mind.  But  this  solution  in  no  way 
helps  us.  Is  it  not  t;ir  more  immoral  to 
be  complaining  about  misfortunes  which 
never  existed,  and  fondly  dwelling  over 
them — to  be  gratuitously  mourning  over 
imaginary  ills,  and,  if  we  adopt  this  theory, 
most  objectlessly  and  aimlessly  ?  Those 
who  maintain  this  view  must  prove  that 
the  sonnets  of  Spenser,  Drayton,  and 
Daniel,  and  others  were  also  merely  ex- 
ercises of  the  imagination.  If  only  pieces 
of  fancy,  what  means  the  dedication  of 
the  publisher  to  "  3Ir.  W.  II.,  their  only 
begetter"  ?  If  purely  imaginary,  why  docs 
Shakspeare  refer  to  a  well-known  event 
in  his  life  (sonnets  110  and  III)?  and 
again  to  a  temporai-y  accident,*  (89,  37,) 

*  The  following  are  tho  lines  in  question  : 

''  Speak  of  my  lameness  and  I  straight  will  halt." 
—Sonnet  89. 
And  again: 


if  merely  feigned,  why  mentioii  saoh 
circumstantial,  and  in  that  case  unintel* 
ligible,  evidences  of  love,  as  presents  of 
books  and  tablets  (77,  122)  ?  That  some 
of  his  sonnets  were  founded  on  real  events 
we  know  from  Mere's  statement  of  ^^sugaiv 
ed  sonnets  to  his  private  friends,"  for 
friends  write  to  one  another  on  something 
in  which  they  have  a  common  interest^ 
and  not  vague  fancies  both  in  prose  and 
poetry :  why,  then,  should  these  be  any 
exception  ?  Nor  can  we  allow  the  sup- 
position, which  would  compromise  the 
matter,  that  some  of  them  refer  to  real, 
and  others  to  imaginary  events.  Who  is 
to  be  the  judge  ?  what  line  of  distinction 
is  to  be  laid  down  ?  If  tliis  one  refers  to 
a  real  event,  why  not  tho  next,  or  the 
next,  and  so  on  to  the  end  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  mnst  guard 
against  the  theory  that  they  are  continu- 
ous poems  in  the  sonnet-stanza.  Such  an 
interpretation  is  equally  forced,  and  is  at 
once  condenmed  by  the  fact  that  two  of 
them  were  published  separately.  That 
some  of  them  form  themselves  into  groupti 
and  that  there  is  a  certain  order  observed 
in  others  bearing  upon  one  snbject,  as  in 
71,  72,  73,  74,  and  m  many  more,  is  ap- 
parent ;  but  to  divide  them  into  a  given 
number  of  poems  is  purely  arbitrary ;  and 
still  more  objectionable,  because  more  ar- 
bitrary, is  the  plan  of  rearranging  them. 


*'  So  I,  made  lame  by  fortmic's  dearest  spito." 
— Sonnet  37. 

Most  commentators  take  the  words  in  a  metaphor^ 
ical  sense,  as  relating  to  Shakspeare's  humiliaHiig 
position.  But  they  obviously  have  a  more  definite 
meaning  from  the  following  in  the  sonnet  last  quoted, 
whore  ho  says,  if  be  but  possesses  his  friend's  affec- 
tion, he  is 

"  Not  lame,  poor,  nor  doqnsed  :** 

and  where  the  lameness  is  evidently  distinct  (h>m 
the  poverty  and  abasement.  We  take  it  to  refer  to 
some  tomponiry  accident,  just  exactly  aa  we  know 
the  poverty  and  the  disgrace  mentioned  were  only  fbr 
a  time ;  and  this  interitretation  only  strengthena  our 
belief  that  the  sonnets  do  relate  personal^  to  Shak* 
spcare.  Had  ho  been  a  cripple  irom  birth  he  woold 
have  been  unable  to  have  performed  royal  part^  at 
we  know  he  did  from  a  poem  by  ^  John  Daviei^ 
written  m  1611: 

"Some  say,  good  Will,  which  I  in  sport  do  slng^ 
Hadst  thou  not  played  some  kingly  parts  in  Epoti 
Thou  hadst  been  a  companion  for  a  lung:" 

Nor  would  Greene  and  Naah  have  foiyotten  to  haTt 
sneered  at  his  miafortune. 
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as  M.  Fran9ois  Hugo*  has  done ;  every 
critic  and  every  reader  being  thus  per- 
fectly justified  in  having  a  separate  ideal 
arrangement  of  his  own.  We  must  let 
them  stand  as  they  are;  the  thread  breaks 
oflf,  and  we  are  unable  to  join  it  except  by 
very  clumsy  knots.  We  must  be  content 
with  the  present  status  quo^  referring 
them  to  real  events,  though  without  any 
precise  order,  and  written  at  different 
periods  of  the  poet's  life.  It  appears  to 
US  that  we  might  as  well  alter  the  order 
of  the  speeches  in  the  plays,  or  the  lines 
in  the  speeches,  merely  because  we  our- 
selves fancied  such  an  arrangement,  as  to 
reconstruct  all  these  sonnets  according  to 
our  peculiar  views. 

Here,  then,  we  are  reading  Shakspeare's 
private  diary  of  his  thoughts.  Did  any 
one  ever  look  into  the  study  of  some 
painter  friend  who  is  now  no  more,  and 
take  up  his  stray  papers  ?  Here  a  sketch 
of  some  home  scene ;  here  on  the  same 
piece  a  copy  of  verses;  there  a  study 
from  nature,  and  close  to  it  a  half-finished 
letter  to  a  dear  friend;  there  some  divine 
feoe,  and  near  it  the  blisters  which  the 
writer's  tears  have  raised  on  the  page ; 
there,  perhaps,  one  word — one  short  name, 
how  dear  we  can  only  guess — all  filling 
the  beholder  with  awe  and  love ;  such 
seem  to  us  Shakspeare's  sonnets. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  if  a  man 
will  but  faithfully  detail  the  incidents  of 
his  own  life,  he  will  write  one  striking 
book.  But  did  ever  man  venture  on  this 
task  ?  did  he  ever  obey  its  own  require- 
ment of  strict  truth?  He  were  a  bold 
man,  indeed,  who  sat  down,  pen  in  hand, 
to  make  the  confession  of  his  own  faults, 
to  shrive  them  before  the  world,  to  stand 
in  the  witness-box  of  print  and  to  inculpate 
himself;  yet  this  Ls  what  Shakspeare  has 
here  done.  The  inevitable  fault  of  most 
autobiographies  is  that  they  gloss  over 
their  own  defects;  their  vices  and  not 
their  virtues  they  "write  in  water;"  their 
good  manners  and  not  their  evil  ones 
"  live  in  brass."  Try  it,  reader,  for  one 
half  hour ;  write  your  own  history,  and 


*  Let  us  here  notice  the  edition  of  the  sonnets  by 
M.  Francois  Hugo,  who  now,  since  all  freedom  of 
thought  and  original  opinion  is  stifled  in  France, 
has  nobly  employed  himself  in  giving  his  country- 
men a  translation  of  our  great  poet,  and  heartily  ex- 
press— although  dififering  with  him  on  many  points 
— our  admiration  of  its  execution,  and  the  thorough 
acquaintance  ho  shows  with  Shakspeare  in  the  notes 
and  prefaces. 


you  shall  have  to  tell,  if  you  write  but 
the  truth,  of  broken  vows,  of  obligations 
ill-acquitted,  duties  badly  performed — 
write  on,  for  you  are  already  stopping  : 
that  secretary  conscience  shall  whisper  to 
you,  perhaps,  of  your  avwrice,  your  mean- 
ness, your  vanity,  your  pride,  till  the 
catalogue  is  swollen  so  fearfully  that  you 
shall  rise  terror-stricken  and  bum  your 
manuscript.  Yet  this  is  what  Shakspeare 
has  done,  and  not  burned  the  manuscript. 
These  sonnets,  therefore,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  no  common  autobiographical 
poem.  They  are  rather  confessions — con- 
fessions, such  only  as  a  great  heart  dare 
reveal — confessions,  such  as  men  make  on 
bended  knee  in  the  privacy  of  their 
thoughts — confessions,  such  as  they  think 
but  One  besides  themselves  can  hear. 
Let  us,  therefore,  approach  this  shrine  of 
the  poet's  conscience  with  all  reverence. 
Let  us  not  trample  down  these  sacred 
musings  with  vulgar  impertinence. 

"We  know  of  nothing  like  them,  save 
the  Psalms  of  David ;  light  and  shade 
alternate  in  them  as  in  that  grand  old 
Hebrew  poetry.  Close  beside  one  an- 
other are  pa3an  and  dirge,  love-songs  and 
prayers  for  death  itself  to  relieve  the 
weary  soul.  Ah !  sad  and  strange  is  this 
conflict  of  the  soul  and  flesh.  A  bravo 
man  struggling  against  fate  was  thought 
by  the  Greek  of  old  to  be  a  sight  worthy 
of  the  gods ;  and  here  we  may  see  the 
struggles  that  the  greatest  man  who  ever 
lived  went  througn  —  struggles  against 
doubt  —  struggles  against  temptation — 
struggles  against  himself. 

The  dramas  alone  would  have  told  us 
how  deeply  their  author  must  have  thought 
on  all  the  great  questions  of  life  and  death ; 
but  they  arc,  after  all,  but  mere  windows 
and  loopholes  through  which  we  can  catch 
a  glimpse  of  him.  Here,  in  these  sonnets, 
we  see  him  face  to  face.  We  see  how 
the  man  who  portrayed  the  loves  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  himself  really  loved — how  he, 
who  drew  the  skepticism  of  Hamlet,  him- 
self also  doubted — how  he,  who  could 
paint  the  trials  of  friend  deserted  by 
Iriend,  of  Helena  forgotten  by  Hermia, 
and  Lear  cast  off  by  his  daughters,  felt 
when  also  deserted  and  forgotten.  In  the 
dramas  we  can  take  no  dimensions  of  him ; 
though  he  is  never  "distant  in  humanity," 
yet  he  is  still  far  above  all  our  powers  of 
gauging  him ;  but  in  the  sonnets  he  is 
close  to  us  —the  man  tried  by  the  same 
trials  as  ourselves,  passing  through  the 
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same  ordeal  of  pain  as  ourselves,  experi- 
encing the  same  joys.  The  dramas  are 
as  it  were  Ins  raouimient,  which  we  gaze 
at  from  afar :  these  sonnets  the  miniature 
which  we  can  hang  around  our  necks, 
and  wear  close  to  our  bosom. 

It  is  these  coilbiderations  which  so  much 
endear  the  sonnets  to  us,  and,  in  one  sense, 
make  them  of  higher  value  than  the  plays 
themselves.    TJiosc  show  us  Shakspeare 
as  the  pott^  these  Shakspeare  as  the  7nan. 
Mr.  Plallam,  and  others,  have  regretted 
their  publication.     We  can  not  share  that 
regret  with  him.    We  could  no  more  lose 
any  one  of  them  than  we  could  any  of  those 
Psalms  of  David.      Are  we  forever  to  be 
measiuring  men  by  the  petty  standard  of 
mere  passive  good?    Temptations   and 
€iu]ts  are  as  it  were  a  pruning-knife.   The 
wild  bramble  remains  untouched,  whilst 
the  vine  bleeds  at  all  her  veins.    And 
when  we  read  these  sonnets,  and  see  the 
trials  that  Shakspeare  passed  through, 
and  know  his  struggles  and  his  repent- 
ance, our  idea  of  him  as  a  man  is  unques- 
tionably raised.     Little  praise  is  there  in 
merely  walking  through  this  world  well 
shod,  but  in  marching  on  with  bleeding 
feet  over  the  burning  lava-beds  of  tempta- 
tions and  trials.    And  as  to  faults,  why, 
what  are  faults  ?    Is  not  every  thing  that 
we  do  or  sav  more  or  less  a  fault?    Is 
not  life  itself  in  all  of  us  an  aggregate  of 
faults?    And  yet  there  is  a  virtue   in 
faults.    The  broken  arm  in  time  grows 
the  strongest.    The  charred  timber  bides 
firm  and  water-tight  where   the  sound 
would  rot.    As  Shakspeare  himself  says, 
"the  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults." 
Let  us  carefully  guard  ourselves  against 
misconstruction.     God    forbid    that    we 
should  recommend  the  vulgar  proverb  of 
"  the  greater  siimer,  the  greater  saint ;" 
or  say  tliat  a  course  of  profligacy  was  a 
necessary  prei)aration  for  the  high  calling 
of  a  poet,  or  for  any  thing  else ;  but  this 
we  do  say,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  we  may  not  turn  to  use.   Adversity  is 
like  the  cold  iVfarch  wind  which  sliakes  the 
trees,  benduig  them  to  the  dust,  breaking 
ofttimes    their    groaning    boughs,    but 
which  loosens  the  earth  at  the  roots,  so 
tliat  the  sap  ascends,  and  the  green  buds 
blossom  forth.    Even  vice  itself  like  a 
stinking  stagnant  cesspool,  breathing  out 
pollution,  breeding  plague,  and  pestilence, 
and  death,  if  put  to  proper  account,  may 
torn,  by  divine  alchemy,  into  sweet  flow- 
ers and  fruits.    We  say,  too,  of  Shakspeare 


as  Goethe  said  of  himself:  '^  Some  god 
gave  him  the  power  to  paint  what  he 
suffered."  Ah!  little  do  we  ever  think 
when  we  read  the  scenes  in  "TlmGii," 
what  tortures,  what  pains  the  poet  had 
himself  to  undergo  before  he  could  draw 
that  terrible  misanthro})y.  For  the  secret 
of  his  success,  after  all,  is  that  he  was  him- 
self each  of  his  ot^ti  characters.  Geniot 
we  talk  about,  as  if  genius  could  accomr 

Elish  any  thing  without  trials  and  without 
ardships.  HaO-fniara  naBrmara.  Some 
people  there  are  who  always  wish  to  r^ 
gard  Shakspeare  as  living  exempt  from 
ordinary  trials,  immaculate  upon  aQ  occa- 
sions— ^Ufe  being  to  him  but  a  lone  mid- 
sunmier's  day,  where  he  basked  m  the 
flowers  and  the  golden  sunshine.  Mnch 
pains  has  been  taken,  much,  very  mnbh 
unfruitful  ingenuity  has  been  shown,  to 
disprove  any  statement  or  any  fact  which 
might  be  thought  prejudicial  to  the  poet's 
character.  Such  people  thoroughly  mis* 
understand  life,  and  the  purpose  of  lifidi 
Had  Shakspeare  lived  such  a  life,  never 
could  he  have  produced  his  dramas.  His 
is  the  old  story,  and  these  sonnets  tell  it^ 
which  we  are  all  so  unwilling  to  believa, 
and,  when  believers,  still  so  very  unwilling 
to  practice.  What  is  it  Shelley  says,  hat 
that  poets 

^^  Learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  aong**  ? 
What  does  the  oft-quoted  line  say,  hat — 

"  Ho  best  can  paint  them,  who  has  &lt  them 

most"  ? 

What  docs  Sliakspeare  Idmself  say,  bat^* 

"  They  breathe  trutli,  who  brestfas  tlimr  words 
in  pain"  ? 

Yes,  so  it  is,  the  leaf  smella  sweetest 
when  it  is  bruised ;  the  warmest  and  the 
softest  nest  is  that  lined  with  the  down 
plucked  from  the  poor  bird's  bosom ;  and 
the  earth  herself  when  her  breast  is 
rudely  torn  with  share  and  mattook,  then 
yields  her  most  plenteous  crops ;  so,  all 
things  here,  poetry  or  great  work  what- 
soever, are  alone  accomplished  by  noble 
pain  and  labor. 

Again,  let  us  remind  those  who  think 
that  Shakspeare's  character  is  lowered  bj 
taking  the  sonnets  in  a  literal  sense,  thi& 
the  jewel  lying  in  the  mud  is  still  a  jewel; 
that  the  mud  will  wipe  oflE^  and  the  ' — ' 
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flhiiie  as  bright  as  before.  And  as  to 
those  stem  Shylock  moralists  who  are  for- 
ever demanding  the  pound  of  flesh  for 
their  brother's  offenses,  let  them  not  be 
alarmed.  Never  is  there  an  offense  com- 
mitted with  impunity  against  the  moral 

laws: 

"  Our  pleasant  vices  are  made 
The  whips  to  scourge  us ;" 

and  the  wine  of  vice,  however  sweet,  is 
sure  to  turn  to  vinegar  in  the  mouth  of 
the  drinker.  Hear  how  Shakspeare  la- 
ments the  bitter  past : 

^'Alasl  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motiey  to  the  view, 
Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is 

most  dear, 
Ifade  old  offenses  of  affections  new. 
Most  true  is  it,  that  I  have  looked  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely." — Sonnet  110. 

Verily  Meres  could  not  have  read  these 
when  he  spoke  of  Shakspeare's  ^'sugared 
sonnets  to  his  friends ;"  for  assuredly  we 
know  no  such  bitter  records  of  a  great 
soul  struggling  amidst  trial  and  sorrows. 
They  contain  a  greater  tragedy,  if  pro- 
perly considered,  than  any  he  ever  wrote 
— ^the  tragedy  of  real  life — ^the  tragedy  of 
the  greatest  mind  the  world  ever  beheld, 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  its  own  sin 
and  guilt.  This  is  it  that  shows  his  real 
greatness.  The  great  soul  alone  is  con- 
scious of  its  own  defects,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion to  its  own  greatness.  Your  httle 
mind  is  self-pleased,  self-satisfied,  ever 
&ncying  itself  in  the  right,  sleeping  too 
sound  to  be  ever  disturbed  by  dreams  or 
fears.  Read  the  00th  and  that  29th  son- 
net, and  mark  upon  what  a  sea  of  passion 
he  was  tempest-tost — 

"  In  thoughts  himself  almost  despising." 

Read  also  the  74th,  perhaps  the  most 
melancholy  of  them  all,  where  thoughts 
of  suicide  vex  that  great  spirit. 

"  But  grie&  are  of  our  making,"  some 
one  says.  Yes,  undoubtedly  the  majority 
of  them;  and  though  as  physical,  and 
more  especially  as  the  moral  laws  become 
more  and  more  understood,  they  will 
oease,  even  then  there  will  be  enough  to 
freight  man's  earthen  vessel  to  the  water's 
edge.  ^^  But  here  in  these  sonnets  some 
of  the  sorrow  was  evidently  of  his  own 
seeking  and  making,"  we  hear  it  still 
farther  objected.    Alasl  'tis  true.     But 


before  we  pigmies  venture  to  cast  our 
tiny  pebbles  at  him,  let  us  for  a  moment 
glance  at  the  condition  of  the  times  and 
the  lives  of  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  do  not  think  we  could  exaggerate 
the  depravity  of  social  life  as  led  by  many 
an  author  and  actor.  Poor  Greene's  con- 
fessions are  enough  I  Peele  dying  etiolat- 
ed from  debauchery !  Marlowe  killed  in 
a  brothel!  but  we  will  cease.  These 
strong  intellectual  Samsons,  one  and  all, 
overcome  by  their  passions.  It  was  a 
pitiable  sight.  Shakspeare  did  not  escape 
the  plague-spot  of  the  day ;  and  the  last 
twenty-five  sonnets — with  some  others — 
tell  us  of  his  intinuicy  with  a  mistress 
who  was  "  twice  foresworn."  If  ever  there 
was  an  instance  that  sin  is  its  own  punish- 
ment, these  sonnets  show  it.  Let  the 
reader  turn  especially  to  the  147th  and 
16  2d.  We  have  but  room  to  quote  one, 
and  that  shall  be  expressive  of  his  deep 
repentance : 

"  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fooled  hy  those  rehel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost   thou    pine  within,    and    suffer 

dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  f 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritor  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?    Is  this  thy  hody's  end  f 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  scrrant^s  loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  he  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more. 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on 

men. 
And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more 

dying  then."— 146. 

Tliis,  to  us,  is  a  finer  sacred  poem  than 
any  in  the  language.  No;  we  can  not 
regret  that  these  sonnets  were  written. 
A  fierce  wild  fermentation  is  there  in  the 
life  of  every  great  soul ;  fiercer  according 
to  that  soul's  strength,  which  at  last  clears 
itself  away,  leaving  the  lees  and  dregs  to 
settle  down,  whilst  the  wine  of  life  is 
purer  and  finer  for  the  process.  A  space 
IS  there  in  every  river;  longer,  too,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  that  river,  espe- 
cially as  you  near  its  fountain-head,  where 
the  course  is  over  rapids :  where  stumbUnff 
amidst  huge  boulder-stones,  frothing  and 
foaming,  the  stream  scarcely  knows  its 
way,  until  at  last  it  settles  down  into  the 
still,  calm,  broad  river.  It  is  well  that 
they  were  written,  if  only  for  our  instruc- 
tion.   They  seem  to  us  like  some  beach 
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— when  a  fcarfal  storm  has  passed  over 
the  sea,  plunging  down  to  its  very  depths 
— on  which  we  find  sad  pieces  of  wreck  and 
drift-wood,  marking  how  far  the  tide  and 
the  surge  actually  advanced  ;  tellmg,  too, 
a  bitter  tale  of  human  sulfering  and  human 
woe  ;  but  with  them  we  also  find  the  rarest 
shells  and  gems,  which  never  but  by  such 
a  storm  could  have  been  obtained  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

We  know,  too,  from  other  sources,  that 
Shakspeare  fell  into  temptation.  Warton 
has  shown  that  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis" 
gave  offense  at  its  publication  by  its 
voluptuousness  and  warmth ;  and  the 
author  of  "  The  lletuni  from  Parnassus," 
acted  about  1602,  thus  sums  up  his  con- 
temporary's powers  : 

"  Shakspcare, 
Wlio  loves  Adonis  love,  or  Lucrcece  rape ; 
His  sweeter  muse  contains  heart-robbing  life, 
Could  but  a  graver  subject  him  content 
Without  love's  lazy  foolish  languishmeuf 

What  other  struggles  he  went  through 
before  he  escaped  from  the  trammels  that 
bound  him,  we  know  not ;  for  the  deepest 
flufferinffs  are  the  unwritten  ones  ;  and  sin 
is  like  the  Nessus-coat  of  Hercules,  which, 
unless  thrown  off*,  will  poison  its  wearer 
to  death,  and  can  not  be  flung  off  unless  it 
tear  the  quivering  flesh  away  with  it. 
And  just  as  it  is  easy  to  haul  a  boat  off 
that  has  been  stranded,  but  a  vessel  once 
upon  the  rocks  is  immovable,  so  must  we 
make  allowance  for  the  struggles  which  it 
must  have  cost  him  to  have  got  free.  We 
can  never  measure  them.  But  he  did  es- 
cape ;  he  once  more  floated  off  upon  the 
pure  ocean  of  life.  lie  foimd  out  that 
sweets  from  poisonous  flowers,  however 
beautiful,  are  poisonous.  "The  weak, 
wanton  Cupid,"  he  flung  away  "like  a 
dew-drop  from  a  lion's  mane."  I  le  brushed 
aside  the  chains  of  vice  as  mere  cobweb- 
threads  :  no  pitiful  puling  and  whining. 
He  discovered  that  the  only  real  pleasure 
in  this  world  lies  in  the  performance 
of  duty — in  the  triumph  or  principles; 
that,  as  his  fellow-dramatist  Fletcher  said, 
"our  valors  are  our  best  gods;"  that 
there  is  a  sublime  truth  in  the  proverb, 
^^Jjaborare  est  orare.^^  In  a  word,  he 
found  his  ))lace  and  mission  in  duo  time 
upon  the  world.  He  found  it,  as  we  all 
must,  in  having  a  set  purpose,  a  fixed 
aim,  a  something  to  do,  or  else  life  is  not 
worth  living.    How  well  he  performed 


his  task  his  dramas  are  the  best  and  only 
true  monument. 

But  if  this  has  been  in  parts  a  painfiil 
picture,  there  is  a  brighter  and  a  happier 
side  of  it.  The  woodbine  often  clin|i^  to 
the  poisonous  yew-tree  and  to  the  prioUy 
holly,  with  its  fair  blossoms :  thev  seem 
at  first  to  belong  to  the  tree  itself  but  are 
distinct,  having  a  different  root.  So  in 
these  sonnets,  the  better  side  is  divisible 
from  the  worse:  the  pure,  disinterested 
love  for  his  friend  is  separable  from  the 
rest.    It  is  deep,  pure,  and  fer\'ent ; 

"  It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short-numbered 

hours, 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic," — (Son- 
net 124 ;) 

such  a  love  as  only  a  great  soul  can  feel, 
and  which  is  thus  described : 

"•  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minda 
Admit  impediment.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
Oh !  no,  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 
That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  h^giit 

be  taken. 
Love's  not  Tune's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 

cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle*s  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and 

week*?. 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom."^ 

Sonnet  116. 

All  other  love  compared  to  this  is  poor 
and  finite.  This  one  short  sonnet  is,  per- 
ha|>s,  the  finest  essay  upon  friendship  ever 
written.  The  picture  that  he  ^ves  of 
himself  in  his  ha])piest  moments  is  that  of 
a  deeply  contemplative  mind,  foil  of  afibo- 
tion,  (see  especially  sonnets  30  and  31 ;) 
somewhat  melancholy,  perhaps,  yet  thu 
is  only  the  obverse  side  of  his  gayetj, 
dwelling  apart  in  the  mighty  solitarinees 
of  its  own  thoughts,  living  far  above  the 
superstitions  and  narrow-mindedness  of 
its  age.  Such  a  character  can  not  be 
drawn  from  mere  passages:  it  is  rather 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the  whole— ft 
character  rather  to  be  felt  than  to  be  ez* 
pressed  by  so  many  phrases  and  words 
set  down  upon  paper;  and  whoerer 
would  personally  know  Shakspeare,  mmt 
deeply  and  revercnUy  study  these 
nets. 
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III.  We  Iiave  left  ourselTcs  but  little 
room  to  speak  of  their  poctio  beauties. 
Compared  with  hia  tragedies,  as  far  aa 
poetry  ia  concerned,  the  one  is  as  the  fail 
of  flflme  mighty  cataract^sublime  and  full 
of  terror  and  beauty ;  the  other  ia  as  the 
gentle  silver  spray  which  rises  from  the 
whirlpool  beneath,  and  lies  thick  upot)  the 
flowers  on  the  banks  hard  by,  forming  it- 
•df  into  dew-drops  beautifully  rounded, 
mvkling  in  tbe  sunlight.  By  the  majority 
(n  critics,  by  the  MaJones  and  Steevenses, 
tiiey  have  certainly  never  been  fairly 
estimated.  "  Nothmg  short  of  an  Act  of 
Pvliament  could  ever  compel  the  English  , 
people  to  read  them,"  wrote  George ! 
Steevens,  once  a  great  critic  and  editor  I 
of  Shakepeare,  Verily,  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  little  to  do  in  all  such  matters. 
But  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  chosen  poetic 
souls  have  they  always  lingered  in  affec- 
tionate remembrance.  Wordsworth  wrote 
of  them,  "There  is  not  a  part  of  Shak- 
Bpeare'B  writings  where  is  found  in  an 
equal  compass,  a  greater  number  of  ex- 
quisite feelings  feficitously  expressed;" 
nor  is  the  Btatemont  exaggerated.  Charles 
Lamb  had  his  favorite  passage  : 

"When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time, 
I  see  description  of  the  fuircst  wights. 
And  beau^  making  beautiful  old  rbjme," 
(Sonnet  106 ;) 

«nd  poor  Keats  took  for  the  motto  of  his 
"Endymion"  thia  lino; 


not  without  a  deep  meaning,  which  those 
onij  who  know  the  sonnet  can  under- 
stukd.  We  wonder  what  Steevcns's  idea 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  was — that  it 
perhaps  could  give  a  feeling  heart  and  a 
poetic  miud,  and  the  seeing  eye.  Alas ! 
no  recipe  for  these  can  be  found. 

The  Bonnets  have  the  first  prerequisite 
of  all  true  poetry — feclmg  ;  without  which 
all  poetry  is  as  specimens  of  dried  flowers ' 
upon  paper — beautiful  and  interesting,  but 
quite  colorless  and  scentless,  when  com- 
pared with  the  living  breathing  forms 
which  perfume  every  passing  breeze,  and 
from  which  the  bee  and  the  butterfly 
snok  their  sweet  honey-dew.  They  deal 
with  our  deepest  sympathies  ;  they  are,  in 
&0t,  Kap6ta((ibivat,  solemn  heart-utterances, 
■peaking  to  the  heart,  and  can  no  more  be , 
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compared  with  other  sonnets  than  Shak- 
spearc's  plays  to  other  plays.  There  are 
tlie  same  beauties,  too,  the  same  graces, 
on  a  smaller  scale  and  of  a  gentler  order, 
in  them,  as  in  the  pl.iys.  Every  thing  is 
in  miniature.  It  is  no  longer  tbe  great 
big  world  which  we  are  in,  with  its  rough 
and  shaggy  mountains,  and  its  huge  trees 
and  roaring  rivers,  but  a  poet's  garden, 
filled  with  tbe  choicest  flowers,  where  the 
brook  runs  merrily  through  the  lush-green 
^ass,  and  the  nightingale  sings  at  even- 
tide.    Take  this  picture  of  early  Spring : 

"  Proud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thiug : 
That  heavy  Sntum  leaped  and  laughed  with 
him." — Sonnet  88. 

That  last  line  how  classical !  how  full  of 
the  antique  I     And  here,  ag^ : 


"  Philomel  in  Hummer's  front  doth  stng, 
And  stops  bis  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days ; 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  bis  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the 

night, 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough." — 

Sonnet  102. 

How  very  sweet,  how  pregnant  with  ob- 
servation !  for  the  nightingale  ceases  early 
in  summer,  aa  though  it  would  not  con- 
tend with  the  common  herd  of  birds  any 
longer.    And  here  is  the  other  picture: 

"  Summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sbeaves 
Borne  on  tbe  bier  with  white  and  bristly 
beard." — Sonnet  12. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  all  these 
scenes  are  not  bits  of  mere  description, 
but  are  made,  as  all  truest  and  highest 
poetry  ought,  to  interpret  and  illustrate 
the  feelings,  to  become  commentaries  on 
and  living  emblems  of  life  itself;  and  we 
do  them  great  injustice,  therefore,  in  cut- 
ting them  out  like  formal  squares  to  show 
the  beauty  of  the  pattern. 

There  is  tbe  same  sweetness  of  versifi- 
cation, that  same  dcUcate  sense  of  rhythm 
which  distinguishes  Shakspeare  from  all 
other  poets,  in  these  "  Sonnets,"  as  in  the 
plays.  Here  are  some  lines  addressed  to 
his  mistress : 

"  How  oft  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  swayest 
The  wiry  concords  which  mine  ear  con- 
ftimuls,"— (Sonnet  128,) 
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which  almost  seem  to  ns  to  have  stolen 
the  very  melody  which  their  poet  heard. 
Do  they  not  tell  us  somethinpf  more  of  the 
author  of  the  fifth  act  of  "  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  how  he,  as  dearly  as  his  own 
Lorenzo,  loved  the  "  sweet  power  of 
music "  ?  And  here,  again,  speaking  of 
himself — 

*'  That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  mo  hchold. 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  tlic 

cold. 
Bare-ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 

sang," — (Sonnet  73,) 

we  can  almost  hear  the  dead  leaves  rust- 
ling on  the  gromid,  and  the  M-inds  singing 
their  melancholy  dirges  to  the  boughs  for 
the  summer's  death,  in  solemn  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  man  mourning  for  the 
past  summer  of  Ms  life,  which,  unlike  the 
other,  will  never  again  come  back. 

The  same  felicities  of  language  arc  in 
them  as  m  the  plays — lines  in  them  before 
which  we  stop,  arrested  by  their  sudden 
beauty,  even  as  before  some  flower  in  our 
silent  walks.  The  same  richness  of  me- 
taphors, too,  is  in  them,  in  degree,  as  in 
the  plays.  Take  this  description  of  Ids 
mistress,  whose  eyes  are  so  beauteous, 

"  That  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  gray  cheeks  of  the  east, 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even, 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  West" — 
Sonnet  132. 

Note,  also,  in  passing,  the  epithet  "  full," 
as  conveyinjy  the  complete  lustrous  bril- 
liancy of  Venus.  The  same  deep  plii- 
losophic  spirit,  too,  may  be  observed: 
thus — 

**  When  I  consider  every  thing  that  grows, 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment, 
TTiat  this  huge  state*  presenteth  naught  hut 
shows^^^ — (Sonnet  15,) 

is  the    same  philosophy  that    Prospero 
♦  That  is,  the  world. 


utters  in  the  fourth  act  of  '^  The  Tem- 
pest." And  all  these  things  are  said— 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  most  wonderfhl 
part  of  the  sonneta-upon  one  subjeo- 
only,  astonishing  us  by  the  varietgr  of 
treatment,  showing  Shakspcare's  inezhanat 
tible  resources,  the  fertility  of  his  inven- 
tion. 

The  vis  tragica^  however,  is  wanting^ 
except  in  a  few  pieces  which  we  have 
quoted  earlier ;  nor  docs  the  sonnet  well 
admit  of  it.  The  beauties,  we  rcpeat| 
are  of  the  gentler  order.  Once  morei 
perhaps  for  mere  beauty  the  most  beaal^ 
ftil  of  them  alL 

"  To  me,  feu*  friend,  you  never  can  grow  dd, 
For  as  you  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  ey'd, 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still    Three  winten 

cold 
Have  from  the  forest  shook  three  Bummen' 

pride; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn 

turned ; 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  JniMI 

burned, 
Since  first  I  saw  you  firesh  which  yet  art 

green: 
Ah !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  mcthinks  still  dofli 

stand. 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deoeiTed. 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  the  age  im* 

bred, 
Ere  you  were  born  was  beautf *8  unmmir 

dead."— Sonnet  104. 

And  here  we  must  stop  quoting.  Briefly 
we  may  say,  that  whatever  we  find  in  the 
plays  we  find  m  a  less  degree  here.  They 
are,  in  fact,  each  of  them  little  dramu, 
not  of  action,  but  of  thought  and  loveli- 
ness ;  and  whatever  may  be  onr  opimon 
of  them  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  there  oan 
be  but  one  concerning  their  beauty,  fiw 
they  will  ever  be  prized 

"  With  earth's  and  sea's  rich  genuL 
With  April's  first-bom  flowers,  and  all  fhiags 
rare." 
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A   FEW   WORDS   ON    FRANCE   AND   FRENCH   AFFAIRS. 


.Fob  now  nearly  six  years  our  neighbors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover 
appear  to  have  been  soundly  slumbering ; 
Imt  any  one  who  has  read  the  history  of 
the  country,  or  who  knows  any  thing  of 
the  character  of  the  people,  is  well  aware 
diat  France  is  not  dead.  The  Gauls,  from 
the   earliest  records  which   history  fur- 
nidies,  have  been  subject  to  alternations  of 
activity  and  repose — of  strenuous  effort 
and  passivity — of  super-excitement  and 
indifference — of  over-restlessness  and  that 
confirmed  lassitude  which  denotes  almost 
a  suspension  of  the  vital  functions.    But 
notwithstanding  her  sufferings    and  her 
sorrows,  we  repeat,  France  is  not  dead — 
is  not  even  somnolent,  but  alive  and  strug- 
gling— struggling  to  loose  herself  from 
tiiose  bonds  and  fetters  to  which  she 
niomentarily,  and    possibly    necessarily, 
sabmitted  in  1851.    There  is  at  length  an 
awakening  of  the  mind  and  faculties,  of 
the  strength  and  sinew  of  the  groat  nation  ; 
and  now,  with  a  clear  perception  and  a 
firm  step,  the  French  people  are  resolved 
to  gain  the  ground  which  they  lost  in  1851 
and  1852.    For  more  than  five  years  they 
hare  borne  much  and  suffered  much,  as 
perhaps  the  proper  penalty  of  an  abuse 
and  misuse  of  liberty.     But  having  under- 
gone then*  penal  sentence  and  served  out 
their  time,  they  now  seek  for  liberation 
from  bondage.    In  1851  the  heart  of  the 
nation  was  cowed  and  its  spirit  complete- 
ly broken.    For  three  years  parliamentary 
parties  had  made  themselves  remarkable 
only  by  personal    jealousies,  by  petty 
rivalries,  and  by  factious  turbulence.    The 
men  of  1848  were,  with  a  few  honorable 
exceptions,  distinguished  not  merely  by 
incapacity,  but  by  wild,  impracticable,  and 
dangerous  views.    Their  weakness  tole- 
rated, or  their  wickedness  countenanced, 
excesses  in  both    principle    and  action 
which  led  to   bloodshed  and  civil  war. 
Secret  and  irresponsible  societies,  spread 
over  Paris  and  the  provinces,  in  reality 

Svemed,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
d  Republic  and  its  assemblies  perished 


by  the  effect  of  its  own  passions,  and  the 
perversion  of  its  ovra  principles  and  doc- 
trines. Before  a  strong  will,  and  a  coup 
ct  etat^  a  badly  constructed  edifice,  raised 
in  haste  and  on  imstable  foundations,  was 
rent  asunder,  and  on  its  ruins  arose  the 
Empire  of  Louis  Napoleon.  At  a  period 
when  life  and  property — when  the  institu- 
tions of  family  itself  were  insecure — ^men 
clung  to  any  shadow  offering  security, 
and  in  this  wise  the  government  of  one 
man,  who  had  nothing  but  a  famous  world- 
wide name,  and  a  strong  will  of  his  own 
was  accepted.  People  did  not  then  too 
curiously  regard  his  title,  or  minutely 
scan  his  character  or  capabilities ;  all  they 
asked  was  a  rallying-point  for  the  army 
of  France,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
nation  fr*om  anarchy  and  dissolution. 
Such  a  point  dP  appui  was  found  in  the 
name  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
the  spirit  and  unity  of  the  army,  and  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  people 
have  achieved  the  rest. 

France  of  1851  and  1852  has  now,  how- 
ever, recovered  from  her  panic  and  her 
fears.  Tranquil  and  prosperous,  disen- 
chanted with  Ledru  Kolhn  and  Louis 
Blanc,  distrusting  secret  societies  and  ex- 
treme opinions,  she  yet  desires  order  with 
liberty  and  real  bond  fide  representative 
institutions,  not  the  simuiacTum  atque 
umbra  of  parliamentary  life.  France  now 
feels  that  all  the  privileges — all  the  tradi- 
tions— all  the  franchises — all  the  liberties 
achieved  in  six  centuries  of  struggle — are 
not  to  be  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  one 
man,  however  adroit,  however  fortunate 
cool,  cunning,  or  capable  of  managing  men. 
What  France  denied  to  Philip  Augustus, 
to  Henry  IV.,  to  Louis  XI v.,  to  Louis 
XVI.,  to  Napoleon,  to  Louis  XVIII.,  to 
Charles  X.,  to  Louis  Philippe,  the  last  of 
her  kings,  France  will  not  surrender,  once, 
forever,  and  irremediably,  to  the  second 
of  her  emperors.  The  spirit  of  the 
Fronde  and  the  lAgue^  of  the  Revolution 
of  1789,  and  of  more  than  forty  years' 
parliamentary     government,    discounte- 
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nance  and  forbid  such  a  supposition.  TheVe 
arc  some  tilings  which  a  nation  can  not 
surrender  without  dishonor,  nay,  without 
selt-cxtinction.  In  a  time  of  civil  strife 
and  counnotion,  and  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  preserve  them,  a  nation  may 
place  its  rights  and  liberties  temporarily 
HI  abeyance  ;  but  a  liigh-spiiitcd  and 
civilized  nation  like  the  French  can  never 
surrender  such  rights  and  liberties  abso- 
lutely, or ,  place  its  honor  and  its  con- 
science unconditionally  in  the  keeping  of 
any  individual. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  though 
during  the  three  last  years  Paris  has  been 
tranquil,  and  in  a  degree  prosperous,  the 
workmen  being  constantly  and  cuimingly 
employed  on  brick  and  mortar,  the  metro- 
polis of  France  has  been  therefore  con- 
tented. The  fact  is  quite  otherwise.  The 
best  and  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the 
country  have  witnessed  with  grief  and 
humiliation  a  position  of  public  affairs  in 
which  the  semblance  of  representative  in- 
stitutions is  made  a  blind  to  deceive  and 
delude  the  nation.  Legislative  lackeys 
wearing  the  Imperial  livery  are  in  the 
position  of  representatives  and  senatoi:^, 
and  the  birth,  the  intellect,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  statesmanship  and  science  of 
the  country  arc  allowed  to  take  no  part 
in  public  affairs,  unless  they  servilely 
prostrate  themselves  to  the  successful 
man  of  the  hour.  A  candid,  qualified, 
and  independent  support,  praising  some- 
times, criticising  occasionally,  warning 
often,  and  condemning  now  and  again, 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Imperial 
autocrat,  or  his  less  sensible  minions  of 
Ministers.  No  candidate  received  in  the 
late  election  the  Government  support  un- 
less he  consented  to  become  -a  political 
parasite,  and  agreed  to  suri'cnder  his 
judgment  and  understanding.  A  state  of 
tilings  like  this  has  excited  much  com- 
ment in  the  provinces  and  considerable 
towns,  and  absolute  dissatisfaction,  if 
not  discontent,  in  Paris.  In  some  depart- 
ments and  in  some  provincial  cities,  gen- 
tlemen of  distinguished  name  or  talents, 
or,  like  M.  de  Montalembert,  with  distin- 
guished name,  talents,  and  wealth  com- 
bined, have  offered  themselves  to  the 
electors ;  but  so  potent  arc  the  combined 
influences  of  the  llome  Office  and  of  the 
Prefect  and  Central  Government,  that 
even  a  gentlemen  of  the  attainments, 
character,  and  property  of  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert, has  been  rejected  in  the  Doabs, 


to  give  place  to  a  person  ticketed  aod 
labelled  as  an  out-and-out  supporter  of 
the  Government.  Two  of  the  largest  pro- 
prieters  in  the  Doubs  are  the  Count  de 
iVIerode,  and  his  brother-in-law,  M.  de 
Montalembert.  Neither  of  them  has 
ever  given  a  factious  opposition  to  the 
existing  order  of  things.  M.  de  Monr 
talembert,  on  the  contrary,  offered  in 
1850  good,  though  perhaps  unpalatable 
advice ;  the  result  is,  that  this  is  remem- 
bered against  him  seven  years  afterwards, 
and  has  operated  to  his  exclusion.  So 
completely  are  the  country  constituenoies 
in  I^  ranee  now  under  the  thumb  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  that  lew  inde- 
pendent gentlemen  have  ventured  to  try 
their  luck,  and  those  few  have,  thanks  to 
the  maneuvers  of  the  Government,  been 
defeated. 

In  Paris,  however,  there  were,  owing 
to  the  greater  number  and  the  greater 
independence  of  the  electors,  better 
chances  of  success,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  bring  forward  three  Opposition  candi- 
dates. One  of  the  strongest  claims  urged 
in  favor  of  the  present  Emperor  wae 
that  he  was  a  man  for  stability  and 
order,  and  was  opposed  to  the  death  to 
the  Red  Republic.  But  under  Heavrai  at 
this  moment  France  owes  her  tranquillity 
and  order  not  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  but  to  General  Cavaignac  and  to 
the  Generals  who  assisted  him  in  June, 
1848.  Cavaignac  it  was  who,  in  those 
memorable  and  fearful  days,  fought  the 
battle  of  libertv  and  order  against  Com- 
munism, Socialism,  and  the  Red  RepubUe, 
and  who,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of 
Changamier,  Bedeau,  Lamorioiere,  and 
Le  I^loe,  was  successful.  These  five 
Generals,  by  indomitable  efforts — efforts 
requiring  greater  fortitude  and  persever- 
ance than  have  been  exhibited  oefore  or 
since — were  successful,  but  the  reward 
due  to  them  has  been  reaped  by  another. 
Paris,  therefore,  which  owes  so  much  to 
Cavaignac,  was  quite  right  in  biingmg 
him  forward.  Moderate  as  a  Republioan, 
Cavaignac  is  a  man  of  honorable,  upright, 
and  consistent  character,  who  has  done  his 
country  great  services  on  a  most  trying 
occasion,  and  who  descended  from  poww 
without  reproach  and  without  stun. 

To  this  man,  w*ho  himself  took  no  part 
in  the  contest,  .all  the  weight,  influenoe^ 
and  largesses  of  the  Government  were 
oppose£  Every  art  and  argument,  eveiy 
blandishment,  was  had  recourse  to  by  tM 
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officials  to  procure  votes ;  and  when  blan- 
dishments were  found  unavailing,  threats 
resorted  to  without  stint.    Yet,  notwith- 
standing blandishments,  threats,  and  the 
weight  of  Government  influence,  Cavaig- 
nac,  who    never  once  appeared  on  the 
•oesne  of  contest,  who  issued  no  addresses 
and  pronounced  no  speeches,  was  returned 
against    the  whole  weight  of  Imperial 
bareaucratic  and  Bourse  influence,  by  a 
majority  of  a  thousand.    The  two  other 
Opposition  candidates,  men  in  every  sense 
less  distinguished,  were  returned  by  ma- 
jorities as  considerable  as  Cavaignac ;  thus 
proving  that,  notwithstanding  the  strenu- 
ous efforts  made  by  a  powerful  and  un- 
scmpulons    Government    having    every 
means  at  command,  one  half  the  electors 
of  Paris  are  opposed  to  the  imperial  sys- 
tem.   This  fact,  of  which  few  acquainted 
with  Paris  ever  doubted,  is  now,  for  the 
first  time,  made  manifest  to  the  world, 
and  that  it  must  henceforth  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  on  public  aflairs  no 
man  can  doubt.    Hitherto  superficial  for- 
eigners and  optimist  Frenchmen  were  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the   Emperor    was 
bom  under  a  happy  star — that  he  was  a 
man  destined  to  be  always  successful — 
that  be  knew  the  secret  of  managing  and 
governing  the  French,  and  that  he  must 
have  every  thing  his  own  way.   But  these 
people  have  plainly  mistaken  the  lassitude, 
the  weariness,  the  exhaustion  consequent 
on  the  over-excitement  prevailing  from 
1848  to  1852,  for  a  permanent  condition  of 
the  national  mind,  and  have  reasoned  as 
though  a  temporary  and  topical  feeling 
would  continue  forever. 

So  long  as  the  dangers  and  terrors  of 
anarchy  and  socialism  were  greater  and 
more  overwhelming  than  the  pressure  and 
inconveniences  of  an  autocratic  system, 
and  the  almost  absolute  power  of  one 
man,  such  views  of  public  aflairs  were 
likely  to  weigh  with  the  bourgeoisie.  But 
now  that  the  days  of  Ledru  Rollinism, 
Socialism,  Communism,  and  the  Red  Re- 
public have  passed — that  emeutes  have 
ceased  and  barricades  are  no  longer  erect- 
ed— the  Parisians  are  not  to  be  frightened 
by  a  raw-head- and-bloody-bones  which  has 
played  its  game  out  very  dexterously  and 
profitably  for  the  governing  party,  but 
rather  expensively  and  arbitrarily  for  the 
citizens  of  Paris.  The  Parisians  are  re- 
solved to  be  no  longer  deluded  with  a 
make-believe  Senate  and  Chamber,  but  to 
have  a  real,  effective,  and  conscientious 


Opposition,  advising,  admonishing,  candid- 
ly criticising,  and  when  necessary  reprov- 
ing, and,  above  all,  looking  minutely  into 
the  budget  of  receipts  and  expenditure. 
The  financial  question,  complicated  and 
mystefious  as  it  is,  is  now  felt  to  be  quite 
as  important  as  the  political  question ;  and 
men  of  solid  and  serious  convictions,  who 
have  no  bad  feeling  towards  the  Em- 
peror personally,  and  who  would  rather 
support  his  Government  than  any  other, 
are  convinced  that  its  permanency,  that 
its  continued  existence,  depends  on 
greater  publicity  in  financial  afliiirs,  on  a 
greater  extension  of  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  and  on  the  existence  of 
a  real  and  effective  Opposition.  With 
such  views  leavening  and  fermenting  in 
the  public  mind,  the  Paris  elections  were 
entered  on,  and  well  will  it  be  if  the  Gov- 
ernment receives  and  accepts  this  first 
serious  demonstration  against  it,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  changes  its  principles  and 
practice.  Should  the  Emperor  be  of 
opinion  that  his  power  is  not  based  on  the 
representative  system,  but  that  he  governs 
by  the  aid  of  the  army,  the  priests,  and 
peasant  proprietors — with  the  sword,  and 
with  the  sword  only — then  we  foresee 
that  the  book  of  revolutions  is  not  yet 
closed,  and  that  there  are  resolute  and 
sanguinary  struggles  yet  to  be  passed 
through.  Though  France  is  very  weary 
of  street-fights,  of  barricades,  and  of  the 
despotism  of  clubs  and  coteries — all  of 
which  things  have  led  to  the  destruction 
of  public  and  private  fortunes,  and  to  the 
trampling  out  of  liberty — yet  the  nation 
is  not  prepared  to  surrender  forever 
fireedom  of  action,  and  of  speech,  or  its 
proper  share  in  the  control  and  direction 
of  its  own  affairs.  Liberty  may  have  its 
dangers  and  inconveniences  in  France 
as  elsewhere  ;  but  the  intelligent  and 
educated  French  long  for  it  even  with 
these  incidents,  and  exclaim,  with  the 
Polish  Starost:  ''^  Malo periculosam  liberta- 
tern  quam  quietum  servitiumJ*^  The  best 
way  to  prolong  a  dynasty  and  to  consoli- 
date a  throne  is  to  remove  the  causes  of 
conspiracies  and  discontent.  If  the  Em- 
peror's sway  be  as  popular  and  as  national 
as  it  is  represented,  he  need  dread  no  op- 
position, however  formidable  in  point  of 
talent  or  of  numbers.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
his  Government  shrinks  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  four  or  five  opponents,  what  opin- 
ion can  we  form  of  its  vitality  ?  Is  the 
tenure  of  a  power  founded  on  the  army, 
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the  peasants,  and  the  priests,  as  opposed 
to  the  mind,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
energy  of  the  nation,  worth  six  months' 
purchase  ? — is  it  worth  even  a  pin's  fee  ? 

A  despotism  resting  even  on  a  broad 
basL'i,  when  imposed  on  a  great,  a,  civili- 
zed, and  intelligent  nation,  can  not  very- 
long  endure ;  and  the  best  way  to  obviate 
the  danger  of  its  sudden  or  histantaneous 
overthrow,  by  "violence  or  by  conspiracy, 
is  to  allow  to  representative  institutions 
fair  and  fiill  play.  The  election  of  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac  is  not  a  threat  or  demon- 
stration directed  against  the  Emperor 
personally,  but  a  demonstration  against  a 
system  which  emasculates  and  degrades  a 
great  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  army, 
of  the  peasants,  of  the  priests,  and  of 
a  cloud  of  successful  speculators  and, 
stock-jobbers.  It  is  probable  that  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac  will  not  take  the  oaths, 
and  may  not  thus  become  the  leader  m 
any  parliamentary  movement  or  demon- 
stration against  the  Government ;  but  loio 
avidso  910)1  deficit  alter^  and  hi  PVance, 
when  a  strong  opinion  manifests  itself, 
tlie  proper  man  is  seldom  found  wanting 
in  the  proper  place.  The  integrity,  the 
disinterestedness,  and  the  firmness  of 
Cavaignac  are  well  known  to  his  friends 
and  countrymen.  lie  can  play  his  part 
well,  either  in  a  civil  or  a  military  capa- 
city, and  whatever  be  liis  determination, 
we  are  sure  it  will  be  founded  on  pure 
and  patriotic  motives.  But  even  though 
Cavaignac  hold  back,  the  move  is  already 
made  by  half  the  electors  of  Paris,  and  it 
must  be  fruitful  in  results. 

We  wish  we  could  announce  that  the 
Government  of  France  had  accented 
the  metropolitan  elections  as  a  monition 
and  a  warimig.  In  that  event  we  might 
have  had  ho])es  that  the  Emperor  and  his 
Jlinisters  would  perceive  that  tlie  days 
of  arbitrary  coercion  have  passed  awjur. 
But  the  suspension  of  the  AssenihUe  Ra- 
tionale and  the  warning  given  to  tlie 
Estafctte  forbid  us  to  hope  tliat  wisdom 
and  sagacity  preside  at  the  Tuileries  or 
the  Elysee.  The  Government,  it  is  clear, 
notwithstanding  its  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power,  is  the  victim  of  its  own  terrors  and 


its  own  fears.  The  whole  garrison  of 
Paris — all  the  heavy  cavalry  of  Versailles 
and  all  the  artillery  of  Vinccnnes — ^were 
brought  by  the  Marshals  Magnanand  Va3- 
lant  to  bear  on  De  Beranger's  ftuieral, 
and  the  immortal  Chansonn%er*8  remains 
were  huddled  into  a  Government  coffin, 
and  buried  with  precipitate  haste,  .ere 
they  were  quite  cold,  by  a  Government 
calling  itself  strong,  as  though  the  pro- 
ceeding were  not  a  sufiicient  indication 
of  sudden  terror  and  fear  in  the  highest 
place.  The  demoralizing  and  hypocriti- 
cal spectacle  is  also  afforded  of  aisconnt- 
ing  the  renown  and  popularity  of  the 
deceased  by  the  promise  of  tlie  pronmt 
payment  of  a  s|)lendid  mausoleum  for  his 
remains.  This  is  a  degrading  dodge,  and 
it  will  not  succeed  in  popularizing  its  au- 
thor. 

The  discovery  of  a  diabolical  plot  hatch- 
ed in  London,  at  this  particular  junction 
.appears  too  well  contrived,  too  i  prcpos^ 
to  be  real.  It  is  probably  the  peg  on 
which  will  be  conveniently  hung  a  de- 
mand for  (we  must  use  a  foreim  and 
un-English  word  to  express  an  nn^nglidi 
thing)  the  extradition  of  Maszini  and 
Ledru  RoUin.  We  have  no  faith  in  the 
judgment  or  discretion  of  the  Roman 
Triumvir  or  the  French  Demagogue ;  but 
nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  MtMsinj 
or  Kollin  to  be  so  silly  or  so  criminal  as 
to  enter  into  such  a  plot.  As  to  the 
Italians,  Campanella  and  Massarenti,  thej 
indignantly  deny  all  complicity  in  any 
such  nefarious  scheme  in  a  letter  to  TXe 
Time8  ;  and  till  wo  have  some  better  eri- 
dence  than  French  police  donunciationB, 
we  must  give  untried  and  unconvicted 
men  the  benefit  of  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty. 
A  Govemni(>nt  capable  of  making  capi- 
tal out  of  the  dead  bones  of  B6ranffer 
would  not  very  much  scruple  to  grre 
itself  a  fancied  security  by  creating  a  pre- 
text for  demanding  the  surrender  oi  its 
two  most  formidable  enemies. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  elections,  the 
funeral,  and  the  plot,  disclose  uneasy,  if 
not  alarming  symptoms,  and  indicate  that 
Imperialism  is  built  on  a  foundation  of 
sand. 
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CICERO    AND    HIS    CONTEMPORARIES.* 


Onb  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of 
the  world's  history  is  that  which  imme- 
difttely  preceded  the  Augustan  age.  It 
vaa  distinguished  by  a  constellation  of 
truly  great  men.  It  would  have  been  no 
small  privilege  to  have  mingled  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  leading  spirits  of  that  stirring 
period ;  to  have  listened  to  their  conversa- 
tion— to  have  been  familiar  with  their 
most  secret  purposes — ^to  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  near  view  of  the  greatness 
snd  the  littleness,  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness, the  wisdom  and  folly,  of  the  stem 
BratuB,  of  the  stoical  Gato,  of  the  all 
sccomplished  Julius,  and  of  a  host  of 
others,  who  were  their  contemporaries. 
It  is  probable  that  upon  our  bein^  admit- 
ted to  a  nearer  view,  the  halo  which  now 
SQzrounds  and  partially  transfigures  them 
would  have  faded  and  withdrawn,  leaving 
OS  .with  much  clearer  perceptions,  and 
with  a  somewhat  diminished  amount  of 
admiration.  As  it  is,  the  figures  which 
composed  this  noble  group  have  passed 
quite  away.  Their  Tofly  designs  and 
mighty  deeds  exercise  very  little  influence 
upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  world  as 
it  now  exists.  But  it  never  can  be  other- 
wise than  intensely  interesting  to  inquire 
what  were  the  operations  of  those  exalted 
intellects,  and  to  know  something  of  that 
host  of  passions  by  which  they  were 
moved.  History  gives  a  faint  outline  of 
their  principal  achievements.  But  this  is 
nothing  near  so  impressive,  nor  so  instruct- 
ive, as  to  trace  the  general  current  of 
their  thought,  as  it  is  revealed  in  their 
fiuniliar  epistles. 

We  have  from  the  French  press,  in  the 
works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 


*  1.  (Euvres  CkmpUtes  de  M.  T.  Ciceron,  pubUks 
en  Francis,  avec  k  Texte  en  Regard,  Par  Jos.  Vict. 
LaOLEBO,  ProfesBcur  d'Eloquence  Latlne  4  la  Faculte 
dee  Lettres,  Academie  de  Paiia.    1846. 

2.  LeUres  de  M.  T.  Ciceron^  qtHon  nomme  vutgaire- 
merU  Ihmilieres.  Tracuction  de  L'Abb^  Pebvost. 
Ftoifl.     1826. 

3.  LeUres  de  Ciceron  d  Atticus.  Traduction  de 
HoaaAULT,  revue  par  TEditear.    Faria.    1826. 


of  this  article,  and  in  others  of  the  same 
attainment  of  this  knowledge.  The  book- 
sellers on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
have  provided  editions .  of  the  principal 
classics,  adapted  to  the  use  not  only  of 
the  learned,  properly  speaking,  but  of 
those  whose  classical  acquirements  may  be 
character,  a  very  considerable  help  to  the 
supposed  to  have  been  left  somewhat  im- 
perfect. The  best  Latin  and  Greek 
writers  may  be  obtained,  with  a  French 
translation  on  the  opposite  page,  and 
ample  notes  for  the  elucidation  of  what- 
ever difficulties  may  occur.  A  thoroughly 
instructed  classic  may,  perhaps,  look  with 
some  contempt  upon  these  helps  to  the  un- 
learned. But  in  point  of  utihty,  they  are 
not  to  be  despised.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  by  this  arrangement,  both  time 
and  labor  are  greatly  economized.  The 
letters  of  Cicero  are  in  themselves  a  his- 
tory of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written.  They  extend  from  the  period  of 
his  consulship  to  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  We  nave  sixteen  books  ofJEpia- 
toloB  ad  JFhmiliareSy  as  they  have  been 
commonly  called,  wiitten  to  a  variety  of 
persons  ;  and  nearly  as  many  in  addition 
to  one  attached  friend,  (Atticus,)  with 
whom  Cicero  kept  up  a  regular  correspond- 
ence whenever  distance  precluded  their 
immediate  intercourse.  Sometunes  daily, 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  at  most, 
and  during  a  crisis  of  great  political  ex- 
citement, these  indefatigable  writers  ex- 
changed their  most  familiar  sentiments. 

The  vivid  impression  lefb  upon  the  mind 
from  reading  a  series  of  such  letters,  writ- 
ten amidst  scenes  of  stirring  and  exciting 
interest,  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  efforts  of 
the  most  gifted  historian.  The  pen  of  a 
Macaulay  has  made  many  a  scene  start  as 
it  were  into  life,  and  present  itself  to  the 
mind  with  all  the  interest  of  actual  exist- 
ence chiefly  by  the  happy  use  of  detail 
gathered  from  contemporary  documents ; 
but  this  realizing  charm  is  still  more  per- 
fectly produced  by  an  unbroken  corre- 
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epondenco  like  that  which  lies  before  us, 
where  the  writers  are  the  very  men  with 
whose  movements  history  itself  advances 
stage  by  stage.  We  seem  to  be  admitted 
into  their  secret  counsels.  We  see  not 
onlv  the  final  judgment  and  decision  at 
which  mighty  intellects  arrive ;  which 
Ls  usually  all  that  history  records ;  but  we 
are  often  permitted  to  trace  the  process 
of  thought,  by  which  the  final  decision  is 
attained.  We  see  hesitation  yielding  to 
certainty,  and  learn  how  great  minds  act 
and  react  upon  each  other. 

AH  this,  Jiowever,  supposes  the  presence 
of  a  peculiar  quality,  without  which  letter- 
writing  loses  more  than  one  half  of  its 
value.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  that 
entire  transparency  of  thought,  that  sim- 
plicity, and  openness,  and  absence  of  re- 
straint, which  give  to  all  really  good  let- 
ters their  principal  charm.  There  is  a 
something  which  a  reader  may  feel  with- 
out being  able  to  defiwe — Nequco  mon- 
stntreet  sentio  tantum — wliich  distinguish- 
es the  letters  of  Cowper  from  those  of 
Pope  in  our  own  language,  and  the  epis- 
tles of  Madame  de  Sevigno  from  the  let- 
ters innumerable  wliich  have  been  indited 
by  French  men  and  women ;  a  nameless 
grace  which,  while  it  occurs  in  the  letters 
of  Cicero,  is  almost  entirely  absent  in 
those  of  Pliny.  It  is  a  peculiar  quality  of 
openness  and  unrescr\'e.  The  French 
would  probably  express  it  by  two  of  their 
peculiar  words  —  by  the  term  naivete^ 
and  the  term  abandon;  for  neither  of 
wliich  have  we  any  exact  equivalent  in 
English. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  for  directness 
and  simplicity  of  manner,  for  openness  of 
heart  and  freedom  of  expression,  the  style 
of  Cicero  in  his  letters  is  most  to  be  admired. 
But  there  is  another  quality,  equally  con- 
spicuous and  equally  conducive  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  reader  of  these  letters.  It 
is  what  Longinus  w^ould  tonn  "  variety," 
or  "  versatility,"  the  rapid  and  ingenious 
transition  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively 
to  severe."  The  attention  of  the  reader 
is  not  suffered  to  flag ;  there  is  nothing 
like  prosing.  They  will  remain  to  after 
ages,  as  tliey  have  been  to  the  past, 
models  be  to  studied  and  imitated.  In 
many  departments  of  literary  pursuit — ^in 
history,  philosophical  disquisition,  scientific 
research,  the  drama,  the  narrative  poem, 
and  in  the  whole  domain  of  wit  and 
humor  —  we  may  pride  ourselves  upon 
some  superiority  over  the  period  of  two 


thousand  years  ago.  But  we  might  say, 
without  much  fear  of  mistake,  that  thore 
are  two  things  wliich  will  be  found  unsur- 
passable, if  not  unapproachable — the  let- 
ters of  Cicero,  and  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes. It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
advert,  except  in  the  very  briefest  manner, 
to  a  state  of  political  affairs  which,  during 
the  period  in  which  these  letters  were 
written,  was  developing  itself  with  fright- 
ful rapidity.  Liberty,  which  had  long 
maintained  its  ground  with  difficulty 
amongst  the  foremost  people  existing  at 
that  time  on  the  earth,  was  about  to  be 
thrown  suddenly  and  violently  back. 

The  lessons  of  history  have  sinee 
taught  us  that  wherever  the  virtue  of  a 
nation  fiiils,  its  liberties  are  first  obscured, 
and  then  finally  lost.  This  result  is  so 
sure  that  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  ; 
we  may  calculate  it  with  the  certainty,  if 
not  with  the  precision,  of  a  solar  edipae. 
The  moral  qualities  which  had  distingmsb- 
ed  the  earlier  times  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic had  mostly  disappeared.  An  intense 
selfishness  had  invailed  all  classes.  An  in> 
sane  desire  of  splendor  in  their  houses  and 
establishments  had  become  the  common 
fault  of  the  aristocracy  of  Rome ;  and 
ruinous  debts,  as  the  almost  certain  con- 
sequence, had  been  contracted.  Then 
came — as  the  means  of  sup])orting  all  this 
extravagance — peculation,  fraud,  and  op- 
pression, in  all  their  foims ;  and  the  na- 
tion was  prepared,  by  the  entire  loss  of 
public  spint,  to  throw  itself  into  the  anna 
of  any  adventurer  who  would  promise  to 
the  restless  and  bad  spirits  around  him 
both  plunder  and  impunity. 

The  crisis  of  this  state  of  things  arrived 
during  the  period  at  which  these  letters 
of  Cicero  were  written — ^between  his  con- 
sulship and  his  death.  This  portion  of 
time  embraced  about  twenty  years  of  the 
most  important  events.  Whatever  epis- 
tolary correspondence  Cicero  may  have 
carried  on  previously  to  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  it  would  appear  that  hia  freed- 
man  Tiro,  to  whoso  diligence  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  valuable  collection,  had 
not  been  able  to  find  any  of  importanoe. 
But  when  we  reflect  that  about  nine  hun- 
dred letters,  written  in  about  the  same 
number  of  weeks,  have  survived  the  rav- 
ages of  time,  and  that  probably  as  many 
more  have  perished,  we  can  not  but  view 
the  great  orator  of  Rome  as  an  inde&ti- 
gablo  writer  of  epistles,  and  may  congrat- 
ulate ourselves  on  having  it  in  our  power 
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to  fonn  so  definite  an  idea  of  the  transac- 
tions of  twenty  years  of  time  wliich  must 
always  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
world's  past  history.  And  this  advantage 
we  have  in  spite  of  a  still  earlier  difficulty ; 
for  the  want  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
mode  of  conveying  letters  was  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  very  existence  of  such  a 
correspondence,  in  the  Ciceronian  age. 
The  actual  numher  of  epistles  indited  at 
that  time,  as  compared  with  the  present, 
was,  we  may  conceive,  by  no  means  nu- 
merous. But  stiU  the  Roman  Government 
seems  to  have  been  marvellously  defective 
in  not  providing  for  the  more  rapid  and 
certain  transmission  of  intelligence.  Most 
of  these  letters  of  Cicero  were  sent  eitlier 
by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  or  by  special 
messengers  dispatched  tor  the  purpose. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  remark,  that 
this  collection  of  the  letters  of  Cicero  and 
of  his  friends  will  be  found  at  once  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  inasmuch  as  they 
cast  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  state 
of  society  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  Rome ; 
upon  the  political  affairs  and  movements 
of  that  important  period  ;  upon  the  cha- 
racters of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  an- 
tiquity, and  especially  upon  the  character 
of  Cicero  himself. 

The  first  scene  which  we  shall  present 
to  the  reader  is  a  domestic  one.  Julius 
Csesar,  who  might  now  be  said  to  be  the 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  and  who  was 
naturally  anxious  to  use  all  means  for  con- 
solidating his  power,  by  winning  over  to 
bis  side  all  the  men  of  great  political  in- 
fluence in  Rome,  had  intimated  to  Cicero 
his  intention  to  dine  with  him  on  a  certain 
day.  With  this  high  honor  Cicero  was 
evidently  very  much  gratified  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  looked  forward  to  the  recep- 
tion of  80  great  a  man  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  anxiety.  He  describes  the  visit 
m  a  light  and  pleasant  manner ;  but  the 
description  is  a  very  vivid  one.  It  occurs 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Atticus.'*' 

"What  a  formidable  guest  have  I  just  re- 
ceived !  Yet  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  visit 
of  CsBsar,  which  has  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 
'On  the  second  day  of  the  Saturnalia  he  came 
in  the  evening  to  Philip's  country  house,  which 
was  literally  thronged  with  soldiers,  so  that 
scarcely  cotdd  a  vacant  spot  be  found  where 
Cesar,  might  get  his  supper.  In  &ct  he  had  about 
tvro  thooauid  soldiers  with  him.  I  was  under 
some  concern  how  I  should  entertain  such  a 

*  Book  adiL  let  52. 
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company  on  the  morrow.  But  B.  Cassius  came 
to  my  relief,  and  furnished  me  with  a  sufficient 
guard.  Camps  were  pitched  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  adjacent  grounds,  so  that  the  villa  itself  was 
kept  entirely  free  from  intrusion. 

"On  the  third  day  of  the  Saturnalia,  the 
great  man  stopped  at  Philip's  all  the  forenoon 
till  about  one  o'clock,  and  no  one  was  admitted 
to  see  him.  I  believe  he  was  settling  various 
matters  with  Balbus.  He  afterwards  walked 
on  the  shore.  At  two  o'clock  he  took  a  bath ; 
and,  while  bathing,  listened  to  a  satire  which 
had  been  composed  on  him  by  Mamurra.  He  • 
gave  no  signs  of  feeling  any  thing  while  it  was 
being  read.  He  was  then  ready  to  recline  at 
table ;  and  as  he  had  taken  medicine  in  the 
morning,  his  appetite  was  good,  his  manner 
most  courteous,  and  he  ate  and  drank  abundant- 
ly. The  feast  was  all  very  neatly  and  elegantly 
served.     Nor  was  this  all ;  for 


•"  humor  and  harmless  wit  were  there  ; 


And  all  was  seasoned  with  the  grace  of  speech." 

His  attendants  were  liberally  entertained  at 
three  other  tables.  Nothing  was  wanting  even 
to  his  inferior  frcedmen  and  slaves.  But  the 
more  polite  of  his  attendants  had  an  elegant 
provision  made  for  them.  What  can  I  say 
more  ?  We  showed  that  we  know  how  to  live. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
is  not  the  kind  of  guest  to  whom  one  would  be 
inclined  to  say :  *  I  entreat  you,  my  good  sir,  to 
call  on  me  again  as  you  return.'  Once  is 
enough.  In  our  conversation  we  avoided  all  i>o- 
litical  matters.  But  we  had  a  great  deal  of  lite- 
rary talk.  In  a  word,  Ca?sar  seemed  delighted 
and  satisfied.  He  told  me  that  he  puri)osed 
staying  one  day  at  Puteoli,  and  another  at 
Baite. 

"  You  have  now  an  account  of  this  so  much 
dreaded  entertainment ;  but  which  was  not,  af- 
ter all,  so  very  formidable  an  afiair.  I  shall  re- 
main here  a  few  days,  and  then  proceed  to  Tus- 
culanum.  When  Casar  passed  the  country 
house  of  Dolabella,  all  his  troops  were  drawn 
up  on  his  right  and  left ;  which  did  not  occur 
anywhere  else  on  the  journey.  This  I  learnt 
fi'om  Nicias." 

The  reader  wDl  easily  perceive,  in  this 
characteristic  letter,  the  gratified  vanity 
of  the  host,  whose  weak  side  Caesar,  who 
was  a  keen  observer  of  human  character, 
well  knew.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  some- 
what interesting  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
master  of  the  world  in  his  houi-s  of  relaxar ' 
tion,  still  bent  on  the  great  design  for 
which  he  lived ;  and,  as  one  means  of  at- 
taining it,  wishfol  to  "  buy  golden  opin- 
ions from  all  sorts  of  people." 

The  feast  has  some  strong  points  of  re- 
semblance to  what  might  occur  in  modem 
times  on  the  meeting  together  of  any  two 
characters  of  great  weight  and  influence 
18 
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in  the  political  world,  between  whom 
there  might  exist  a  general  similarity  to- 
gether with  strong  points  of  dissunilarity 
and  contrast.  The  diiference  between  an- 
cient and  modern  manners  is  certainly 
considerable.  The  curious  fact  that  Ciesar 
prepared  for  this  sumptuous  entertainment 
by  taking  medicine,  will  not  surprise 
those  who  know  the  rules  which  the  Ro- 
man physicians  prescribed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health :  Qui  mwie  i^onniif^  (wi- 
iulare  debei^  turn  ungl^  deinde  aenare* 
A  i)rescription  of  this  kind  CVsar  seems 
very  exactly  to  have  followed.  In  the 
eai'ly  part  of  the  day  he  took  an  emetic ; 
soon  atler  the  noon  hour  he  walked  ;  then, 
at\.er  taking  the  bath,  was  well  rubbed 
with  oil ;  and  then  was  ready  for  his  din- 
ner. 

After  this  passing  review  of  a  domestic 
entertainment  as  it  was  then  exhibited  in 
] toman  society,  we  may  just  turn  aside 
for  a  moment  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
public  amusements  provided  for  a  people 
naturally  addicted  to  public  shows  and 
entertaining  sights. 

Cicero  writes  to  his  friend  Marius,  who 
was  a  valetudinarian,  and  who  apparently 
preferred  his  books  and  his  country  villa 
to  the  distractions  of  Rome,  giving  him 
an  account  of  the  "  great  games,"  as  they 
were  called,  {magni  ludi,)  which  Pompey 
constituted  at  the  opening  of  his  theatre. 
Tliese  were  said  to  be  the  most  magnifi- 
cent exhibitions  that  Rome  had  ever  wit- 
nessed ;  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  very  at- 
tractive to  the  common  people  especially, 
whose  taste  might  be  called  at  least  semi- 
barbarous,  from  the  delight  it  showed  in 
blood  and  destruction.  There  were  com- 
bats of  gladiators  and  athletes,  and  the 
exhibition  of  innumerable  T^nild  beasts 
brought  from  all  parts  to  be  slaughtered 
in  a  kind  of  artificial  wood  formed  for  the 
purf)ose.  What  Plutarch  and  Dion  relate 
of  the  number  of  wild  beasts  which  Pom- 
pey on  this  occasion  had  collected  togeth- 
er, almost  exceeds  belief.  During  the 
five  days  devoted  to  their  destruction, 
these  authors  relate  that  there  were  no 
less  than  five  hundred  lions  killed,  besides 
a  countless  multitude  of  infenor  animals. 
The  last  day  of  the  games  was  devoted  to 
the  hunting  and  killmg  of  elephants.  But 
here  something  unexpected  occurred. 
These  animals,  which  have  always  been 
supposed  to  possess  an  intelligence  ap- 


proaching to  that  of  the  human  race, 
when  they  were  brought  out  to  be 
slaughtered,  gave"  evidence  that  they 
knew  for  what  pnjrpose  they  were  now 
produced ;  and,  as  Cicero  intimates  in  the 
following  letter,  excited  pity  in  the 
breasts  of  the  savage  spectators  by  the 
imploiing  signs  which  they  gave  of  their 
wish  to  escape  the  fate  to  which  they 
were  destined.  Pliny,  in  alluding  to  the 
scene  which  Cicero  here  describes,  enters 
into  more  minute  details.  From  him  and 
Dion  we  learn,  that  the  elephants,  seeing 
no  way  of  escape,  entreated  and  implored 
the  pity  of  the  vast  crowd  by  mute  signs 
of  the  most  affecting  character,  and  final- 
ly lifled  up  their  trunks,  as  well  as  their 
eyes,  towards  heaven,  as  though  appeal- 
ing to  the  gods  against  the  cruelties  about 
to  be  practised  upon  them.  The  multi- 
tude of  the  s})ectators  were  so  much 
moved  with  j)ity  that,  forgetting  all  re- 
spect for  the  author  of  the  entertainment, 
they  rose  in  one  mass,  and  pronounced  a 
malediction  upon  Pompey  ;  and  the  curse 
which  they  pronounced,  says  the  historian, 
fell  upon  him  very  soon  afterwards: 
Ohliius  imperatoris^  ac  magnificenticB 
ho7i<tri  mio  exquiaitcB^  flens  imiversfis  can^ 
surr/erety  diraaqve  Pompeio^  quos  iUe 
?nox  luity  imprecaretur. 

The    following    letter    gives    Cicero's 
views  of  these  celebrated  games. 


(( 


CICERO  TO  MABIUS. 


Gelsoa,  lib.  iiL 


"  The  games,  if  you  feel  any  interest  in  them, 
were  certainly  grand,  hut^  I  should  think,  not 
at  all  to  your  taste ;  for  I  judge  of  yours  from 
my  own.  What  interest,  in  fact,  would  you  be 
likely  to  feel  in  the  athletes  ?  —  you  who  have 
always  shown  your  contempt  for  the  fights  of 
the  gladiators.  Pompey  himself  confesses  that 
it  has  proved  to  be  expense  and  trouble  Uirown 
away. 

"The  last  part  of  the  entertainment  consisted 
of  two  exhihitions  of  wild  beasts,  lasting  throu^ 
five  days — all  very  magnificent,  no  one  can  deny. 
But  how  can  a  man  of  correct  taste  feel  any 
gratification  in  seeing  a  feeble  human  creature 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  powerful  beast  ?  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  seeing  a  noble  animal  traDsflxed 
with  a  hunting  spear?  all  which  things,  if  thej 
are  worth  seeing  once,  you  have  alreiMiy  b^ 
held ;  and  wo,  who  were  admitted  to  this  spec- 
tacle, have  seen  nothing  new.  The  last  of  the 
five  days  was  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the 
elej^hants,  which  excited  great  wonder  and  as- 
tonishment among  the  crowd,  but  gave  little  or 
no  pleasure.  Rather  the  scene  called  forth  pity 
and  commiseration,  and  tended  to  confirm  fho 
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opinion  that  there  is  in  that  noble  animal  some- 
thing that  resembles  man. 

*'  During  part  of  each  day  that  the  games 
were  exhibited,  I  was  strenuously  engaged  in 
the  defense  of  your  friend,  Gallus  Caninius. 
But  if  the  people  would  as  kindly  dismiss  me 
from  public  service,  as  they  have  been  willing 
to  dismiss  zlSsopus"  (the  great  tragic  actor) 
"  from  the  stage,  I  would  willingly  finish  my 
public  services  as  an  advocate,  and  enjoy  your 
society,  and  that  of  those  who  are  like-minded 
with  ourselves.  For,  as  this  kind  of  life  was 
little  to  my  taste  when  youth  and  ambition  first 
prompted  me  to  engage  in  it,  and  when  I  was 
at  liberty  to  choose  my  clients,  and  to  refuse  to 
defend  any  cause  which  I  did  not  approve,  so 
now  it  has  become  extremely  irksome  from  the 
consideration  that  I  can  expect  no  public  re- 
ward of  my  labor ;  and  that  T  am  often  obliged 
o  defend  men  to  whom  I  owe  no  good  will,  at 
the  request  of  others  with  whom  I  am  wishful 
to  cultivate  friendship.  I  am  inclined,  there- 
fore, to  seize  upon  every  pretext  for  withdraw- 
ing from  public  service,  and  for  living  after  my 
own  inclination  ;  and  I  greatly  approve  of  the 
determination  you  have  shown  to  seek  retreat, 
and  to  enjoy  repose." 

With  respect  to  the  civil  government 
of  Rome,  and  to  the  state  of  domestic 
and  foreiixn  politics  during  the  last  period 
of  decaying  liberty,  we  should  like  to 
bring  out  from  Cicero's  correspondence  a 
complete  and  reliable  account  of  the  state 
of  parties  as  they  then  existed  in  the 
"  eternal  city ;"  and  to  present  to  view 
the  external  developments,  the  hidden 
springs,  the  mischievous  working  of  cor- 
rupt principles,  and,  in  short,  the  evidence 
of  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  those 
simple  manners,  united  with  indomitable 
energy,  by  means  of  which  the  Republic 
had  risen  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of 

greatness.  This  might  easily  be  done, 
ut  to  do  it  effectually  would  require  an 
amount  of  space  more  than  equal  to  that 
to  which  we  have  purposed  to  restrict  the 
whole  of  this  article.  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  remarking  that 
the  great  error  of  the  Republic,  and  that 
which  finally  became  its  curse  and  the 
cause  of  its  destruction,  was  the  putting 
into  the  hands  of  its  greatest  citizens,  who 
had  filled  the  chief  offices  in  the  state,  the 
power  of  the  sword,  with  very  feeble 
means,  or  none  at  all,  of  restricting  them 
in  the  use  of  it.  Each  man,  after  filling 
the  office  of  Consul,  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  some  provmce  of  the  em- 
pire, as  commander  of  an  army.  This 
was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as 
a  kind  of  recompense  for  their  services. 


It  enabled  many,  doubtless,  to  enrich 
themselves  very  considerably  by  the 
spoils  which  they  contrived  to  take  ;  and 
it  increased,  in  an  enormous  degree,  their 
power  and  influence  in  the  state. 

But  when  this  power  of  the  sword  was 
at  the  same  time  in  the  possession  of 
several  commanders  of  provmces,  and  es- 
pecially of  two  such  fiery  spirits  as  Julius 
Csesar  and  Pompey — hating  and  envying 
each  other,  and  each  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  put  the  other  down — the  consequence 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  foreseen. 
It  was  clearly  foreseen  by  Cicero,  who 
was  a  very  shrewd  prognosticator  of  the 
future.  But  here  a  cruel  necessity  seemed 
to  be  imposed  upon  Cicero.  If  he  conti- 
nued to  take  any  part  in  public  affiairs,  he 
must  evidently  side  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  contending  parties  ;  and  with  keen 
penetration  he  saw  the  faults  of  both  so 
clearly  that  in  his  deliberate  judgment  he 
could  not  hope  to  approve  of  either.  He 
saw,  indeed,  that  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try was,  in  fact,  not  the  object  at  which 
either  party  aimed ;  but  personal  ag- 
grandizement, and  \dctory  over  the  other 
side. 

Now  Cicero,  we  verily  believe,  sincere- 
ly loved  his  country,  and  had  a  deep  at- 
tachment to  her  form  of  government.  His 
vanity  may,  at  times,  without  his  being 
conscious  of  it,  have  insinuated  itself 
among  the  nobler  feelings  of  his  nature ; 
and  he  may  have  delighted  to  contemplate 
his  country  as  great  and  flourishing,  and, 
in  fact,  saved  by  his  own  care  and  manage- 
ment. He  had  some  right  to  entertain 
these  views ;  although  he  sometimes  made 
them  too  prominent.  But  there  was 
nothing  of  a  guilty  ambition  mingling 
with  his  projects;  which  could  not  be 
said  of  Caesar,  nor  indeed  of  Pompey. 
Cicero  entertained  the  deepest  apprehen- 
sions of  the  mischief  and  misery  likely  to 
result  from  a  civil  war.  He  Knew  per- 
fectly the  fierce  and  imtamable  disposi- 
position  of  both  his  friends  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict ;  which  was,  there- 
fore, likely  to  end  only  in  the  destruction 
of  one  or  the  other.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  contest,  both  of  them  were  rather 
friendly  to  Cicero  than  otherwise,  and 
wished  to  engage  his  ^reat  influence  on 
their  side,  ms  true  wisdom  would  have 
been  to  commit  himself  to  neither.  Hap- 
py would  it  have  been  for  him,  if,  like  his 
friend  Atticus,  he  could  have  determined 
to  stand  aloof  from  all  political  conflict. 
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But,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  <]fave  in  his  adher- 
ence to  Ponipey  ;  thinkiii<r  his  views  more 
in  aocordance  with  his  own  in  reference  to 
the  propriety  of  maintaining  the  previous 
form  of  republican  government.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  lie  made  his  choice 
than  he  began  to  repent  of  it ;  and  a  visit 
to  Pompey's  camp  com|)leted  his  convic- 
tion that  all  liope  of  victory  for  so  disor- 
ganized a  rabble  as  w^ere  collected  under 
his  banner  was  totally  hopeless.  On  this 
subject  he  was  disposed  to  speak  his  mind 
somewhat  more  freely  than  Pompey  was 
disposed  to  hear  the  truth  uttered ;  and 
Cicero  left  the  camp,  complaining  bitterly 
in  his  letters  to  Ids  friends  that  the  true 
love  of  country  actuated  neither  party, 
and  that  what  each  aimed  at  was  only  to 
put  the  other  down.  Despairing,  there- 
fore, of  seeing  any  good  result  from  a 
longer  interi)osition  on  his  part,  he  re- 
solved to  retire  and  await  the  course 
which  he  perceived  that  events  were  like- 
ly to  take.  To  his  friend  Marius  he  writes 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Rome,  707. 

**  You  feared  that,  if  I  remained  in  Italy,  I 
might  seem  wanting  to  my  duty.  And,  on  tlie 
other  liand,  if  1  went  to  the  scat  of  war,  you 
were  under  serious  apprehensions  that  I  might 
incur  very  considerable  danger.  You  could  not 
but  perceive,  at  that  period,  how  greatly  I  was 
troubled  in  mind,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  judge  what  steps  it  would  be  best  for  me 
to  take.  I  preferred,  however,  to  hearken  to 
tlie  suggestions  of  honor  and  duty,  rather  than 
to  pay  much  regard  to  my  own  personal  safety. 

"  I  soon  had  cause  to  repent  of  my  decision  ; 
and  that  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  danger 
I  incurred,  as  because  I  was  struck  with  the 
many  faults  and  defects  which  I  discovered  in 
the  w^hole  of  the  arrangements,  (of  Pompey 's 
camp.)  In  the  first  place,  the  troops  were 
neither  numerous  nor  possessed  of  a  warlike 
character.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  the 
General  and  a  few  others,  (I  speak  of  the  lead- 
ing men,)  the  rest,  from  their  very  entrance 
upon  the  war,  showed  a  much  stronger  pro- 
pensity for  pillage  than  for  fighting ;  and  the 
sentiments  they  uttered  were  so  distinguished 
by  the  most  savage  cruelty,  that  the  very  idea 
of  their  becoming  victorious  made  me  shudder. 
In  addition,  all  the  principal  men  were  deeply 
immersed  in  debt  In  a  word,  there  was  no- 
thing good  among  them  but  the  goodness  of  the 
cause. 

"  Seeing  how  things  were,  and  despairing  of 
victory,  I,  who  have  always  leaned  to  the  peace- 
ful side,  began  by  advising  Pompey  to  make 
peace.  But  finding  him  utterly  averse  to  this, 
1  then  advised  him  to  temporize  and  to  lengthen 
out  the  war.    This  he  was  at  fiirst  disposed  to 


do,  and  seemed  persuaded  that  this  was  the 
right  course  to  pursue.  He  would  probably 
have  continued  in  this  mind,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  skirmish  in  which  ho  obtained  some  ad- 
vantage, and  which  led  him  to  think  that  ho 
might  now  put  confidence  in  his  troops.  From 
tliat  time  this  great  man  no  longer  gave  any 
evidence  of  generalship.  He  most  unwisely  set 
in  battle  array  an  inexperienced  and  hastily 
collected  army  against  legions  that  had  been 
inured  to  battle  and  to  victory.  He  was  de- 
feated; lo.st,  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner, 
the  whole  of  his  camp  equipage;  and  betook 
himself  to  solitary  fiight  I  determined  that 
this  should  be  to  me  the  end  of  the  war.  I  did 
not  think  that  we,  who  were  not  a  match  for 
C»sar,  when  we  were  in  the  greatest  strength, 
could  reasonably  hope  to  contend  successfully 
against  him,  now  that  our  ranks  were  broken. ' 

From  this  time  Cicero  submitted,  though 
with  an  uneasy  mind,  to  the  domination  of 
Caesar.  He  seems  to  have  felt  it  a  great 
degradation  to  live  dependent  for  life,  and 
for  all  that  is  valuable  in  life,  upon  the  will 
of  a  single  individual ;  although  probably 
pei-suaded  that  if  the  world  was  come  into 
that  state  that  it  must  be  governed  by 
some  one  man,  Ca;sar  possessed  adnurable 
qualities  to  fit  him  for  the  important  func- 
tion. Still  the  recollection  of  the  glories 
of  his  own  consulship,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Republic,  pro- 
duced the  deepest  regrets,  while  he  saw 
every  thing  changed  and  changing  around 
him.  He  showed,  however,  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  clear  insight  into  the  future,  by 
foretelling,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
that  Ca3sar's  race  of  ambition  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  short  duration.  "  Corritat  iste 
ntcesae  est ;  aid  per  adversarios^  ant  ipse 
jMii'  se ;  qui  quidtw,  albi  est  adi^ersarius 
funis  arerrhnus.  Id  spero^  vivis  nobis^ 
\fore:'*  "He  must  fall,  either  by  his  ene- 
!  mies  or  by  himself;  for  he  is,  in  fact,  him- 
self the  greatest  enemy  he  has  in  the 
world.  1  expect,  this  will  occur  before  I 
leave  the  world." 

That  result  was  not  slow  in  arri\'ing. 
Almost  sooner  than  Cicero  had  anticipat- 
ed, the  period  came  when  his  country 
was  to  be  avenged  of  the  wrongs  which 
Caesar  had  done  to  her.  The  conspirators 
who  had  banded  together  to  remove  the 
curse  of  their  country  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  determined,  it  seems,  after  some 
considerable  deliberation,  that  Cicero 
should  not  be  informed  of  their  designs. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  competent  jnoWes 
of  what  was  likely  to  be  conducive  to  Uie 
success  of  their  enterprise.    In  the  first 
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place,  Cicero  had  apparently  made  up  his 
mind  to  acquiesce  in  the  existing  state  of 
things.  He  was  living  on  terms  of  appar- 
ent good-will  and  respect  with  Cfiesar, 
and  was,  indeed,  receiving  from  him  marks 
of  favor  and  high  consideration.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  probably  knew  enough 
of  the  peculiarity  of  Cicero's  mind  to  be 
well  aware  that  he  was  less  adapted  for 
action  than  for  speculation.  By  his  na- 
tural temperament,  he  would  have  been 
induced  to  discover  the  very  serious  ob- 
jections to  which  their  whole  scheme  was 
liable.  He  would,  doubtless,  have  demur- 
red to  the  whole  procedure,  not  on  any 
moral  considerations,  but  because  he  had 
the  habit,  which  the  conspirators  appar- 
ently had  not,  of  looking  a  little  into  the 
future,  and  considering  what  must  inevita- 
bly follow.  They  judged  it  best,  for  these 
or  other  reasons,  to  leave  him  out  of  their 
counsels ;  and  the  Ides  of  March,  so  fatal 
to  Ca3sar,  passed  over  without  any  ap- 
parent concurrence  of  Cicero  in  the  great 
political  crime  which  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

Yet  with  his  habits  of  penetration, 
there  must  always  remain  a  high  degree 
of  probability  that  he  was  not  without 
his  suspicions  that  fatal  designs  were 
cherished  against  the  hfe  of  Caesar.  The 
shortest  of  all  liis  letters,  which  we  give, 
with  the  French  translation,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  is  rendered 
into  French,  was  written,  as  the  editor 
thinks,  on  the  v.ery  day  of  Caesar's  death, 
the  identical  Ides  of  March,  to  a  certain 
Minutius  Basilus,  who  was  one  of  the 
murderers. 

"  CICERO  BAsniio  (aut  basilo)  s.  d. 

"  Tibi  gratulor ;  mihi  p^udeo.  Te  amo ;  tua 
tueor ;  a  tc  amari,  et  quid  agas,  quidque  agatur, 
certior  fieri  volo." 

{French  Translation.) 

"CIC^.RON    X    BASHilUS.      8. 

"Je  vous  felicitc ;  jc  prends  part  k  la  joie  de 
voire  succes.  Je  vous  aime ;  je  suis  tout  h. 
vous.  Je  compte  sur  votre  amiti6.  Que  faites- 
vous?  que  fait-on?  dites-le-moL" 

{English  Translation,) 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  what  has  occurred. 
I  felicitate  myself.  I  assure  you  of  my  love 
and  service.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  have  a 
share  in  your  affection,  and  to  be  informed  of 
your  proceedings  and  of  what  is  further  in- 
tended." 


If  this  letter  was  written,  as  the  French 
editor  supposes,  immediately  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  tne  news  of  Cajsar's  assassination, 
and  to  one  of  the  murderers,  it  is,  as  he  ob- 
serves, a  curious  fact  that  the  "  Selection 
from  Cicero's  Letters,"  for  the  use  of 
young  people  should  commence  with  so  ex- 
ceptionable a  topic  as  the  congratulation 
upon  the  commission  of  a  murder.  Yet  in 
Valpy's  and  other  editions  of  the  "  Epis- 
tolai  Selectee,"  this  epistle,  probably  be- 
cause the  shortest,  has  always  stood  first. 

Cicero  himself  soon  began  to  perceive 
that  the  destruction  of  Caesar  had  done 
nothing  beyond  throwing  the  Republic 
into  inextricable  difficulties.  He  saw  that 
the  conspirators  had  acted  on  the  most 
short-sighted  policy,  in  not  having  made 
any  sufficient  provision  for  the  future  after 
the  terrible  blow  which  they  had  struck. 
No  adequate  steps  had  been  taken  for 
bringing  the  Commonwealth  imder  an 
orderly  government.  They  had  left  An- 
tony with 'full  power  over  the  mob  of 
Rome,  quite  disposed  to  be  as  much  of  a 
tyrant  as  Caesar  had  been  before ;  but 
with  none  of  Cajsar's  good  qualities  to  re- 
commend him.  The  rest  of  Cicero's  life 
was  spent  in  vain  and  ineffectual  efforts, 
very  nobly  and  courageously  put  forth  as 
his  end  drew  near,  to  counteract  the  mis- 
chief which  Antony  was  doing.  But, 
with  all  his  eloquence,  he  was  no  match 
for  Antony,  simply  because  the  latter  had 
secured  the  power  of  the  sword.  To  him 
the  veteran  soldiers  of  Caesar  were  dis- 
posed to  transfer  their  allegiance ;  and 
were  ready  to  do  any  thing,  however 
atrocious,  which,  they  were  instructed  to 
believe,  would  honor  the  memory  of  their 
late  commander.  All  Cicero's  efforts 
were,  therefore,  in  vain.  He  thundered, 
and  Antony  threatened.  He  pronounced 
his  terrible  philippics,  and  Antony  re- 
torted by  cutting  off  his  head. 

The  death  of  a  martyr  to  the  love  of  his 
country  has  the  highest  nobihty  attached 
to  it ;  and  to  this  honor  the  memory  of 
Cicero  is  entitled.  As  a  philosopher  he  was, 
in  many  respects,  the  greatest  which  the 
heathen  world  had  yet  produced ;  as  an 
orator,  confessedly  the  first  of  an  enlight- 
ened age  ;  as  a  writer,  possessed  of  a  style 
which  has  been  the  envy  of  all  succeeding 
ages.  But  all  this  is  eclipsed  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  few  last  months  of  his 
life  were  devoted  to  a  noble  though  un- 
successful attenipt  to  resist  the  over- 
flowing waves  of^  a  relentless  despotism, 
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and  tliat  lie  died  as  a  martyr  to  expiring 
libiMty. 

As  to  the  other  ira]iortJint  personages 
whom  this  coUcction  ot*  letters  ])laces  con- 
8])iciiously  in  our  view,  .luHus  Qesar  cer- 
tainly merits  the  Hrst  plaee.  Xo  extract 
which  we  miglit  make  from  his  letters — 
thoui^h  some  of  them  are  highly  mterest- 
ing — could  give  the  reader  so  clear  a 
view  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  man, 
as  the  account  of  an  interview  which 
Cicero  had  with  him,  and  which  is  related 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus.  The  great  man 
wanted  to  persuade  Cicero— <loubtless  for 
the  purpose  of  countenancing  his  own 
usurj)ing  policy — to  return  to  Rome,  from 
which  citv  the  latter  had  determined  to 
withdraw  himself,  as  soon  as  it  began  to 
appear  that  liberty  of  speech  in  the 
senate-house  would  no  longer  be  safe 
while  the  domination  of  Ciesar  continued. 
Cicero,  however,  in  a  very  spirited 
manner,  refused  to  go  at  the  great  mas- 
ter's invitation,  unless  with  the  under- 
standing that,  if  he  appeared  in  the  Senate, 
he  should  have  full  liberty  to  speak  his 
luind  freelv.  He  thus  describes  to  Atti- 
cus  the  conversation  which  took  place. 


"  CICERO  TO  ATTlCrS,  GKEKTINO. 

"I  observed  both  the  points  which  you 
ftdvised  inc  to  attend  to ;  and  my  speech  to 
Cassar  was  of  such  n  character,  that  though  he 
might  esteem  me  the  more  for  it,  he  certainly 
was  not  likely  to  think  that  he  owed  me  any 
thanks. 

"  I  held  fast  my  purpose  not  to  return  into 
the  city.  In  one  thing  I  wjis  somewhat  mis- 
taken. I  had  imagined  that  he  would  easily 
have  yicldc;l  to  my  excuses.  Nothing  could 
have  i>een  further  from  the  mark.  He  insisted 
that  it  would  a])|)ear  evident  to  others,  if  I 
iibriented  myself,  that  1,  in  fact,  condenmed  his 
conduct ;  and  that  this  would  danip  the  zeal  of 
m:iny  of  liis  friends.  I  replied,  tliat  their  case  and 
mine  were  (otallv  dilfrrent.  When  nmch  conver- 
ft?!iti»»n  of  this  sort  had  ]>assod  lu'tweenus,  *  "Well, 
then,'  .s.'iid  he,  *  conic  to  Home  and  act  as  a 
peace-maker.'  *  Will  you,'  said  T,  *  pennit  me  to 
act  wiiii  entire  freed»)m  y'  '  Doubtless,'  said  he. 
■  Do  you  think  that  I  wish  to  prescribe  to  you 
what  you  should  think  or  do?'  *1  shall  then,' 
said  T,  '  in  the  first  place,  propose  that  the 
expedition  to  Spain  be  not  sanctioned;  and 
that  the  ."SL-rinte  forbid  the  conveying  of  the 
army  into  (iruecre.  I  shall  very  probably  also 
attempt  to  ex<ite  pity  for  Pompey's  misfor- 
tunes.' He  promptly  replied  :  *  Those  are  tlie 
very  things  whii-h  I  can  not  permit  to  be 
spoken.'  *  1  c«»njiHtured  as  uuich,*  I  rcplieil, 
*  and  the  very  reason  why  I  do  not  wish  to  go 


to  Rome  is,  that  many  things  of  that  sort  I 
shall  feel  myself  bound  to  say,  if  I  go  at  all.* 

"The  whole  ended  in  this:  wishing  appa- 
rently to  extricate  himself  from  a  dilemma,  ho 
requested  tliat  I  would  take  time  to  think  about 
it ;  which  I  promised  to  do.  Thus  we  parted. 
I  do  not  think  that  he  likes  me.  But  I  am  better 
satisfied  with  myself  than  I  have  been  for  some 
time  past." 

The  next  important  personage  whom 
these  letters  present  to  our  view,  is  the 
severe  and  unbending  Cato.  He  remained 
at  Rome  while  Cicero  was  abroad  in  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Cilicia; 
and  Cicero  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  his 
vote  and  influence  in  the  Senate,  when 
the  matter  should  come  to  be  decided 
whether  a  triumphal  entry  into  Rome 
should  be  decreed  to  him  on  liis  return 
from  his  province.  Cicero  had  achieved 
some  victories ;  had  obtained  the  title  of 
Lnperator;  had  been  honored  with  lictors 
and  fasces  preceding  him  as  a  general ; 
things  which  fairly  entitled  liim  to  a 
trimnph.  He  had,  moreover,  set  his  heart 
upon  it ;  and  his  letter  to  Cato,  to  per- 
suade him  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  is  a 
curious  and  bigenious  specimen  of  power- 
ful pleading.  Rut  that  stern  and  unbend- 
ing Stoic  was  not  easily  to  be  persuaded 
to  vote  for  any  such  worldly  vanity.  He 
moved  in  the  senate-house,  that,  mstead 
of  a  triumph,  an  act  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  gods  for  the  victories  which  Cicero 
had  achieved  should  be  presented ;  and 
he  writes  the  following  letter  to  Cicera 
to  exjdain  and  justify  the  vote  which  he 
had  given : 

'*  M.  CATO  TO   M.  T.    CICERO,  IMPERATOR,  OREETCTO. 

"  Rome,  June,  703. 

*^  That  which  my  love  to  the  Republic,  and, 
in  addition,  our  nuitual  friendship,  alike  prompt 
me  to  do,  T  cheerfully  perform.  I  rejoice  that 
your  courage,  uprightness,  and  diligence,  which 
you  have  long  proved  in  the  transaction  of  the 
most  momentous  iiflairs,  both  in  peace  at  homo 
and  in  arms  abroad,  continue  to  be  exercised 
for  your  country's  good  All,  therefore,  which, 
according  to  my  best  judgment,  I  could  effect 
by  my  vote  and  decree,  to  show  my  conviction 
that  we  owe  the  defense  and  preservation  of 
your  province  to  your  uprightness  and  excel- 
lent judgment,  I  have  performed.  I  shall  truly 
rejoice,  if  you  concur  in  the  view  which  we 
have  taken,  that  we  should  rather  give  thanks  to 
the  immortal  gods  by  an  act  of  national  thanks- 
giving, than  offer  any  expression  of  homage  to 
yourself.  That  the  Senate  should  record  its 
judgment  to  the  effect  that  a  province  has  been 
preserved  in  a  state  of  prosperity  by  the  gentle- 
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ness  and  uprightness  of  its  governor,  I  look 
upon  as  more  honorable  that  any  triumph 
could  be ;  and  this  was  the  purport  of  the  vote 
which  I  gave  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate." 

Tills  refusal  to  vote  for  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome  for  his  friend  Cicero,  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  severity  of  Cato's 
character ;  and  the  ingenuity  with  which 
he  explained  and  excused  his  vote  may 
well  be  admired.  But  Cicero,  though  he 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  wrote  a  polite 
letter  in  reply,  was  by  no  means  pleased. 
He  complained  bitterly,  in  bis  private 
letters  to  his  fnends,  that  Catohad  used  his 
influence  to  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  his  most  ardent  desires. 

Cicero's  great  weakness  was,  in  fact, 
his  vanity.  There  was  in  his  soul  an 
insatiable  desire  of  human  applause. 
While  this  produced,  no  doubt,  a  great 
effect  in  sustaining  him  under  immense 
labors  for  his  own  personal  improvement 
in  the  art  of  speaking,  and  also  during 
political  labors  and  conflicts  of  no  ordi- 
nary intensity,  yet,  by  its  too  prominent 
exhibition,  it  spoiled  a  character  in  which 
there  were,  beyond  all  question,  many  of 
the  highest  excellences.  Of  this  one 
great  failing  in  his  otherwise  noble  mind, 
he  himself,  from  many  of  his  letters, 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  unapprised. 
''If  ever  a  man  stood  at  the  utmost 
remove,  both  by  his  natural  disposition 
and  by  the  conclusions  of  his  judgment 
and  reason,  from  the  vain-glorious  desire 
of  the  praise  of  the  vulgar,  I  think  I  may 
truly  say,  I  am  that  man."  This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances recorded  upon  the  page  of 
history,  in  proof  that  a  very  worthy  cha- 
racter, and  a  truly  learned  and  able  man, 
may  know  extremely  little  of  himself. 

There  are  two  other  personages  from 
among  the  men  "whose  daggers  had 
stabbed  Caesar,"  too  conspicuous  to  be 
entirely  passed  over.  The  correspond- 
ence of  Cicero  comprises  several  letters 
from  Brutus,  and  from  Casslus.  The 
character  of  the  latter  will  probably  not 
rise  much  In  the  reader's  esteem,  by  what 
he  will  find  in  this  epistolary  intercourse. 
Casslus  was  a  careless  and  self-indulgent 
.  Epicurean.  He  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
the  table ;  and  wrote  letters  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  abundance  of  Greek  quota- 
tions which  they  contain.  But  the  cha- 
racter of  Brutus  is  almost  the  exact  oppo- 
site  of  that  of  his  friend   Cassius.     He 


appears  from  his  letters  to  have  been,  in 
point  of  intellect,  of  a  much  higher  stature, 
of  more  severe  manners,  and  possessed  of 
a  most  stern  and  unbending  will.  Caesar, 
who  knew  him  well,  and  appears  to  have 
greatly  esteemed  him,  had  said  of  hlra,  as 
Cicero  reports,  that  It  was  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  be  assured  of  his  senti- 
ments ;  for  that  whatever  he  decided  to 
do,  he  decided  with  resistless  force. 
"  Magni  referty  hie  quid  vdit ;  quicqnid 
vtdt^  valde  vulty 

Brutus  appears  to  have  possessed  a 
much  keener  penetration  than  Cicero  into 
the  character  of  the  young  Octavius  ;  and 
foretold  the  mischiefs  which  were  likely 
to  result  from  the  unusual  honors  which 
the  Senate,  at  the  instigation  of  Cicero, 
were  conferring  upon  him.  The  duplicity 
and  cruelty  which  afterwards  marked  his 
character,  when  he  became  leagued  with 
Antony,  and  to  which  the  valuable  life  of 
Cicero  finally  fell  a  sacrifice,  had  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  this  shrewd  observer 
of  human  manners ;  and  a  characteristic 
letter  has  been  preserved,  In  which  he 
warns  Cicero  of  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  putting  so  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  aspirant. 

"bBUTUS  to  CICERO,  ORBBTINO. 

May,  710. 

"Best  and  bravest  of  men,  and  most  justly 
dear  to  me  personally,  and  especially  for  the 
sake  of  the  Republic,  permit  me  to  say,  that  you 
seem  to  me  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  the 
hopes  you  now  indulge.  As  soon  as  any  one 
has  behaved  well  in  a  single  instance,  you  give 
him  such  credit  for  a  universal  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, that  you  put  every  thing  into  his  hands, 
as  though  no  danger  were  to  be  apprehended  of 
the  best  dispositions  becoming  corrupted  by 
attaining  all  the  rewards  they  may  have  wished 
for. 

**  Now,  such  is  your  kindness  and  good-nature, 
that  I  doubt  not  you  will,  with  perfect  equani- 
mity, suffer  me  to  utter  this  warning  voice, 
especially  as  it  deeply  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  Republic.  .  .  .  Now  is  the  time,  my 
dear  Cicero,  to  be  on  our  guard,  lest  the  joy  we 
have  felt  for  the  victory  obtained  over  Antony 
should  be  found  entirely  premature.  .  .  . 
The  Senate  ought  not  to  grant  to  any  one  that 
which  might  be  turned,  by  the  evil-disposed, 
into  an  example,  or  used  as  an  encouragement, 
for  the  commission  of  treason. 

*'  As  to  this  Consulate,  which  it  has  been 
permitted  to  your  young  friend  Caesar  irregu- 
larly to  assume,  I  am  afraid,  lest  he  should 
think  that  the  height  to  which  he  has  been 
raised  by  your  decrees,  is  so  great,  that  he  may 
from  thence  well  aspire  to  the  highest  authority 
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of  all.  If  Antony  seized  upon  the  possession  of 
supreme  power,  encouraged  by  the  facilities  for 
reigning  left  him  by  his  friend  Julius,  what  may 
we  not  anticipate  as  likely  to  be  done  by  him, 
who  may  ground  his  right  to  supreme  authority, 
not  upon  a  dead  tyrant,  l)ut  upon  all  the  en- 
couragement to  reign  wliich  the  Senate  can 
give  him  ?  You  must  permit  me  therefore  to 
hesitate  whether  I  shall  give  you  credit  for  good 
management  and  foresight,  until  I  see  clearly 
that  Octavius  Cassar  is  likely  to  rest  satisfied 
with  those  extraordinary  honors  which  you 
have  decreed  him.*' 

This  is  a  tolerably  correct  specimen  of 
Brutus's  epistolary  style  ;  and  it  shows 
him  to  have  been,  not  only,  as  Crcsar  as- 
serted, possessed  of  an  indomitable  will, 
but  also  a  man  of  a  clear  and  discriminat- 
inpr  judgment.  All  that  he  foresaw  of  mis- 
chief likely  to  result  from  puttinpj  forward 
the  young  Octavins,  and  raising  him  to 
extraordinary  lionors,  came  to  pass.  He 
soon  joined  with  Antony  to  extinguish 
the  last  hope  concerning  the  Republic ; 
and  the  base  ingratitude  which  he  showed 
in  consenting  to  the  death  of  Cicero,  who 
had  always  been  his  benefactor,  must  fix 
on  his  memory  the  stamp  of  indelible  in- 
famy. 

There  is  an  inquiry  which  it  might  oc- 
cur to  any  one  to  put  to  a  careful  and 
dili2:ent  reader  of  tliis  mass  of  letters.  Is 
tiiere  any  evidence  in  all  these  confidential 
pourings  out  of  the  heart,  that  the  WTiters, 
or  any  one  of  them,  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  what  we  may  term  the  religious 
principle?  Does  any  acknowledgment 
occur  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence — the 
Maker,  and  Governor,  and  Judge  of  all  V 
Wo  know  that  there  are  frequent  api>eals 
to  the  divinities  usuallv  recognized  at 
Rome,  running  through  the  public  ad- 
dresses and  s])eeches  of  Cicero.  Tliese, 
however,  it  may  be  suspected,  were  quite 
as  much  rhetorical  flourishes  as  in  dictations 
of  an  v  settled  belief.  But  if  there  existed 
in  reality,  in  the  de])th  of  the  heart,  a 
prairtical  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine 
existence,  or  any  trust  in  the  i)rovidential 
care  of  the  First  and  Greatest  of  beings, 
we  might  certainly  ex])ect  that,  in  the  try- 
ing scenes  through  which  many  of  the 
writers  ])assed,  some  evidence  of  this 
groat  principle  would  appear.  We  are 
under  the  ])ainful  necessity  of  concluding, 
th.it  it  is  imj)ossiblo  to  find  any  traces  of 
such  an  acknowledgment  of  God.  The 
muids  of  Cicero's  correspondents  were 


certainly,  in  this  respect,  not  in  a  better 
state  than  his  own ;  and  his  powerful  in- 
tellect appears  to  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  a  cold  and  paralyzing  skepti- 


cism. 


Let  it  be  remarked,  however,  both  with 
respect  to  him  and  them,  that  when  their 
eye  was  directed  towards  the  future,  a 
becoming  seriousness  was  always  mani- 
fested. There  is  nothing  like  levity  ap- 
parent  in  their  writings  when  they  contem- 
plate man's  final  hopes.  It  is  a  very 
solemn  strain  of  thought  in  which  Cicero 
indulges,  when  he  says :  "  And  we  our- 
selves, what  are  we?  and  how  brief  is  the 
period  during  which  these  objects  will 
mterest  us !  Let  us  look  at  those  thin^ 
which  are  more  properly  ours."  This 
sounds  somewhat  like  the  voice  of  true 
and  heavenly  wisdom,  until  we  are  broueht 
to  the  reflection,  from  consulting  other 
parts  of  the  letters,  that  by  "  the  things 
which  are  more  properly  ours,"  Cicero 
means  the  applause  and  good  opinion  of 
posterity.  Such  an  immortality  only  aa 
the  admiration  of  fiiture  ages  could  give, 
must  have  appeared  sometimes,  even  to 
themselves,  a  very  poor  and  unsatisfactory 
acquisition ;  but  it  was  all  the  immortality 
of  which  they  had  any  knowledge.  They 
had  no  certain  anticipation  of  an  endless 
and  improved  existence  beyond  the  grave. 
Dark,  therefore,  and  gloomy  were  the 
feelings  which  came  over  the  mind,  as  it 
api»roached  the  end  of  its  moral  career. 
Cicero  was  not  more  than  sixty-three 
years  of  age  when  he  wrote  thus:  **I 
must  read  more  frequently  my  own  treatise 
on  Old  Age,  which  I  sent  to  you.  For 
advancing  years  render  me  increasingly 
ill-tempered.  I  am  displeased  with  every 
thing.  But  life  is  over  me.  Let  the 
vounger  men  look  to  it."  The  weak  and 
pitiable  shrinking  from  the  enduring  of 
reverses  which  induced  Cato  with  his 
own  hand  to  shorten  his  existence,  and 
which  often  tempted  Cicero  to  do  the 
same,  resulted  from  their  defective  reli- 
gious belief.  It  was  the  eflfort  of  a  soul 
possessing  noble  aspirations,  to  escape 
from  what  they  deemed  the  grasp  of  an 
inevitable  necessity.  There  was  wanting, 
in  order  to  real  greatness  of  character,  a 
confiding  trust  in  a  Being  of  supreme 
])ower  and  goodness;  and  it  may  teach  us' 
now  much  we  are  indebted  to  that  Gospd 
whicli  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light. 
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Four  hundred  years  of  Turkish  rule  in 
Constantinople  have  not  obliterated  the 
memorials  of  the  supremacy  which  the 
Greek  race  and  the  Grreek  faith  once  held 
therf.  The  adherents  of  the  Eastern 
Church  outnumber  the  Mohammedans, 
and,  tenacious  as  they  are  of  the  supersti- 
tions and  traditions  bequeathed  to  them  by 
their  fathers,  especially  of  their  hatred  to 
the  Latins,  they  are,  in  many  respects,  true 
representatives  of  the  volatile,  turbulent, 
superstitious,  and  corrupt  old  Byzantines, 
who  for  ages  profusely  cursed,  and  were 
cursed  by,  the  Church  of  the  West.  The 
aspirations  of  the  Greeks,  the  decadence 
of  their  masters,  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  a  vast  empire, 
tnat,  at  the  present  moment,  has  not  one 
element  of  unity,  all  seem  to  point  forward 
to  a  future — how  distant, it  is  nard  to  say — 
when  the  Cross  shall  displace  the  Crescent 
in  the  city  of  Constantine,  and  St.  Sophia, 
which  of  old  resounded  with  the  impas- 
sioned tones  and  thrilling  appeals  of  Chry- 
Bostom,  be  again  filled  with  Christian  wor- 
shipers. ^  That  venerable  pile  stands  as  a 
monument  of  the  overthrow  of  Paganism 
by  Christianty,  for  it  is  decorated  with  por- 
phyry and  verde-antique  that  once  adorn- 
ed the  temples  of  old  deities :  and  again, 
defaced  and  Islamized  as  it  has  been,  it 
tells  that  the  Koran  rose  to  the  ascendant 
when  the  light  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
had  £ided  from  the  hearts  of  those  that 
professed  to  follow  it,  and  that  the  sceptre 
dropped  from  the  grasp  of  a  people  that 
had  become  enfeebled  by  luxury  and  su- 
perstition. 

The  degeneracy  had  early  begun. 

Ere  Chrysostom  was  made  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  churches  of  the  East  had  be- 
come so  debased  and  corrupted,  that  men 
who  feared  God,  and  were  sick  of  the  vo- 
luptuousness and  licentiousness  that  were 


rampant  in  great  towns,  not  only  among 
the  laity  but  the  clergy,  withdrew  to 
monasteries  and  deserts,  to  spend  their 
days  in  penitence  and  prayer.  Constanti- 
nople, the  metropolis  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  Church,  led  the  way,  and  was  hurry- 
ing downwards  with  such  accelerated  mo- 
tion, that  Chrysostom,  with  all  his  piety 
and  eloquence,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest 
its  career,  and  by  his  efforts  at  reformation 
only  brought  destruction  on  himself. 

But  we  are  anticipating,  and  must,  ere 
we  consider  his  brief  career  as  Bishop  of 
the  Byzantine  capital,  glance  at  his  early 
life,  and  the  first  triumphs  of  his  eloquence 
even  in  Antioch,  where,  as  presbyter,  he 
preached  for  twelve  years.  Here  he  was 
bom  in  the  year  of  Christ  347.  His  father, 
Secundus,  died  when  John  was  but  a  child, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother. 
She  did  not  again  enter  the  wedded  state, 
but  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  train- 
ing of  her  boy,  who  early  displayed  marks 
of  genius.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
piety  and  judgment,  and  exercised  an 
maportant  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
future  orator.  Under  her  watchful  and 
pious  eye,  preserved  from  the  dangers 
and  untainted  by  the  vices  of  youth,  he 
grew  up,  the  simple  faith  of  his  childhood 
strengthening  and  e^anding  with  his  de- 
velopmg  powers.  Unlike  the  great  Au- 
gustine, the  mental  struggles  of  his  age 
seem  never  to  have  affected  him ;  there 
are  no  remarkable  epochs  in  his  religious 
history,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  was 
never  room  for  a  revolution  of  mind  so 
marked  and  decided  as  that  which  the  re- 
nowned Bishop  of  Hippo  relates  in  his 
"Confessions."  For  three  years  he  en- 
joyed the  religious  instructions  of  Mele- 
tius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch.  After  this 
his  early  aspirations  after  eloquence  drew 
him  to  the  school  of  the  distinguished 
rhetorician  Libanius,  and  so  brilliant  was 
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his  success  as  a  student,  that  his  master, 
being  asked  which  of  his  pupils  would  be 
capable  of  succeeding  him  m  his  school, 
replied  :  "  John,  if  the  Christians  had  not 
stolen  him  from  us."  He  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
under  Audra<jathius :  and  at  tlie  a<je  of 
eighteen  he  devoted  himself  to  sacred 
literature  under  Carterius  and  Diodorus, 
the  latter  of  whom  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Tai-sus.  If  hus  oratorical  training 
mider  Libanius  contributed  to  make  him 
the  most  eloquent  of  preachers,  he  in  a 
great  degree  owed  it  to  Diodorus  that  he 
became  one  of  the  most  sound,  rational, 
and  felicitous  of  the  expounders  of  scrij>- 
ture.  In  opposition  to  the  system  of 
Origen,  then  universally  popular,  which 
dealt  in  the  most  extravagant  fancies  and 
whimsical  conceits,  Diodorus,  and  after 
him  his  distinguished  pupil,  investigated, 
critically  and  historically,  the  literal  sense 
of  Scripture.  This  we  regard  an  import- 
ant period  in  Chrysostom's  life ;  for  dur- 
ing it  his  mind  acquired  those  logical 
principles  of  interj)retation  to  which  his 
power  over  his  contemporaries  may  in  con- 
siderable measure  be  traced,  and  which 
have  conferred  on  his  homilies  an  imper- 
ishable value.  At  twenty-one,  he  became 
reader  in  the  church  at  Antioch.  Soon 
after,  against  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
motlier,  he  retired  to  the  mountains  to  an 
aged  hermit,  with  whofn  ho  lived  for  four 
years.  Two  years  more  lie  spent  in  a  sol- 
itary cave.  During  these  six  years  he 
closely  and  assiduously  studied  the  Scrii>- 
tures  ;  and  ])ractised  at  the  same  time  the 
most  ngorous  austerities.  He  returned 
to  the  citv  emaciated  and  worn  out  bv  iiis 
ascetic  life.  Two  years  after,  he  was 
made  deacon  in  the  church  at  Antioch  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  thirty- 
seven  he  became  presbyter,  and  began  to 
preach.  Although  in  his  first  sermon  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  mere  youth,  he  was 
then  in  the  prime  of  intellectual  power ; 
and  no  man,  perhaps,  ever  entered  the 
puljHt  more  thoroughly  equipped  for  his 
voc^ition.  His  mind  was  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  classic  learning;  he  had 
studied  the  art  of  moving  men  by  the 
power  of  speech,  and  by  his  proticiency  in 
it  had  gamed  academic  laurels;  he  had 
already  appeared  before  the  world  as  an 
author ;  and  that  he  might  consecrate  all 
liis  varied  gifts  and  attainments  to  the 
high  and  holy  vocation  ho  was  destined 
to  exercise,  he  had  for  six  years  in  soli- 


tude communed  with  his  own  heart,  bis 
Bible,  and  his  God.  He  enters  on  public 
life  a  finished  Christian  orator — fitted,  by 
his  piety,  genius,  and  high  culture,  to  take 
the  first  place  among  the  powers  and 
principalities  who  wield  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual sway.  His  theological  opinions, 
drawn  from  the  Bible  itself,  had  on  many 
points  a  clearness  far  superior  to  the  most 
of  his  contemporaries ;  though  many  of 
those  doctrines  that  are  now  considered 
cardinal,  are  kept  by  him  very  much  in 
the  back-ground,  and  are  rather  implu 
cUbj  than  explicitly  taught.  He  had 
strongly  seized  on  that  aspect  of  the 
truth  which  was  calculated  to  meet  the 
wants  of  his  times. 

His  young  heart  had  been  won  to  holi- 
ness, beamhig  as  it  had  done  upon  him 
from  his  childhood,  blended  with  the  soft 
light  of  a  mother's  love,  and  united  with 
all  the  endearing  associations  of  a  happy 
home. 

The  contagion  of  a  great  city,  half-hea- 
then, halt-Christian,  had  not  corrupted 
liim ;  but  he  could  not  live  in  Antioch 
without  becoming  familiar  with  sin  in  a 
thousand  monstrous  shapes.  He  saw 
much  of  the  old  leaven  of  heathenish 
licentiousness  and  unpnrity.  The  Christ- 
ian population,  as  well  as  the  heathen, 
were  given  up  to  luxury  and  dissipation ; 
they  left  the  church  on  Sabbath  to  attend 
the  theatre  and  the  circus ;  they  took 
part  in  bacchanalian  orgies,  and  made  a 
point  of  getting  drunk  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  under  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  unlucky  to  begin  it  sober.  His  heart 
sickens  at  the  sight;  he  flies  from  the 
town,  and  with  his  Bible  he  Jiies  him 
to  the  desert,  and  finds,  no  doubt,  sin 
pursuing  a)id  haunting  him  in  his  solitude. 
He  has  banished  himself  from  the  city, 
but,  unless  he  could  banish  himself  from 
himself,  he  can  not  banish  himself  from  sin  ; 
and  with  spiritual  discipline  and  mortifica- 
tion he  grapples  with  the  demons  within, 
that  would  soon,  were  he  to  relax  his 
efforts,  make  an  Antioch  in  his  own  breast. 
Ho  comes  back  to  the  city  ^vith  this  truth, 
learned  in  the  desert  as  well  as  in  Antioch, 
which  shall  henceforth  be  his  motto,  to 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  '^That  sin 
is  the  only  evil."  He  has  learned,  besides, 
the  value  of  having  an  iron  will,  and  be- 
came heterodox  in  consequence,  fbir  he 
never  tires  of  asserting  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  Over  and  over  again  he  tells 
liis  hearers  that  they  are  just  what  they 
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make  themselves,  and  that  they  have  the 
remedy  in  then-  own  hands ;  and,  al- 
though his  statements  may  not  always 
square  with  the  doctrinal  canons  of  sym- 
bolical books,  composed  after  centuries  of 
discussion  had  made  precision  of  language 
necessary,  yet,  in  this  case,  as  in  several 
others  to  which  the  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable, what  he  says  has  always  a  healthy, 
practical  tendency.  And  thoroughly  prac- 
tical are  all  his  aims.  The  only  evil  he 
knows  is  sin,  and  that  he  will  war  with 
to  the  death.  He  accordingly  appears 
among  his  townsmen  like  another  Elijah, 
or  John  the  Baptist,  risen  from  the  dead. 
Sim})Ie  and  ascetic  in  his  mode  of  life, 
like  his  namesake,  whose  dress  was  of  the 
roughest  and  his  fare  of  the  simplest,  he 
is  in  his  own  person  a  reproof  of  the  lux- 
ury of  his  times ;  like  him,  he  is  the  un- 
flinching denouncer  of  vice,  a  stem  and 
austere  reformer,  earnest,  bold,  impetuous. 
Every  sermon  concludes  with  a  reproof 
of  some  vice,  and  an  exhortation  to  some 
virtue ;  and  the  reproof  and  exhortation 
are  repeated  again  and  again — though 
his  hearers  complain  that  he  is  harping 
on  one  string  —  until  he  witnesses  an 
amendment.  A  crisis  soon  arrives  that 
gives  full  scope  to  his  eloquence. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  ministry,  in 
the  week  before  Lent,  A.D.  387,  the  inha- 
bitants might  have  been  seen  hurrying 
in  crowds  to  hear  their  preacher.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  Antiochian 
grandees,  in  order  to  secure  places,  sent 
their  valets  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
chiu-ch,  as  the  Parisians  did,  when  any  of 
their  great  preachers  were  expected  to 
appear  in  the  pulpit  next  day  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  golden-mouthed^  John,  during 
that  season  of  Lent,  never  preached  with- 
out the  church  being  crowded  to  suffoca- 
tion. It  was  rarely  otherwise  at  any 
time,  although  he  sometimes  congra- 
tulated himself  on  the  select  character  of 
his  audience,  when  it  happened  to  be 
thin,  and  denounced  those  who  had  for- 
saken the  church  to  attend  the  circus  or 
the  theatre.  On  this  occasion  he  has  for 
hearers  all  of  the  hundred  thousand  Christ- 
ian inhabitants  of  Antioch  that  could 
crowd  into  the  large  Basilica.  lie  holds 
them  all  spell  bound.  You  can  see  the 
changing  emotions  of  their  minds  express 
themselves  successively  on  their  counte- 
nances,  as    the    preacher    makes  chord 

♦  Chrysoatom ;  that  is,  golden  rnouih. 


after  chord  vibrate  in  their  bosoms. 
Every  eye  is  fixed  on  that  emaciated  face, 
lighted  jjU)  with  the  glow  of  earnestness 
and  entEusiasm :  every  ear  drinks  in  the 
melodious  flow  of  speech  that  rolls 
through  the  sanctuary  in  tones  now  deep 
and  solemn,  and  now  thrilling  with  pas- 
sion ;  every  time  he  strikes  his  left  palm 
with  his  right  forefinger — as  he  did  when 
excited — some  heart  surrenders  to  the  ir- 
resistible force  of  his  eloquence ;  not  a 
posture  is  changed,  not  a  breath  drawn, 
not  a  whisper  heard,  among  the  listeners, 
imtil  at  last  their  emotion  expresses  itself 
in  one  simultaneous  burst  of  applause, 
and  the  church  reechoes  with  a  tumultu- 
ous and  deafening  clapping  of  hands. 
The  flush  of  triumph  at  first  visible  on 
the  preacher's  face  is  speedily  followed 
by  a  deep  shade  of  disappointment  and 
sorrow,  and  when  silende  is  restored,  he 
chides  them  for  filling  the  house  of  God 
with  the  noise  and  clamor  of  a  theatre, 
telling  them  that  these  plaudits  for  a  mo- 
ment fill  him  with  sinful  pride,  but  after- 
wards produce  the  deepest  sorrow,  as 
they  are  proofs  that  he  has  only  moved 
their  admiration  without  reaching  their 
consciences.  This  tumultuous  applause 
on  the  present  occasion,  however,  is  only 
the  effect  of  inveterate  habit,  and  not  the 
sign  of  levity.  For  terror  is  depicted  on 
every  countenance  :  all  seem  panic-struck, 
and  we  have  only  to  listen,  as  the  homily 
proceeds,  to  learn  the  cause  of  their 
alarm. 

Oppressed,  as  they  thought,  by  excess- 
ive taxation,  they  had  broken  out  into 
sedition.  For  several  days  the  town  had 
been  a  scene  of  uproar  and  violence ;  and 
the  statues  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
and  his  wife  Flavilla  had  been  thrown 
down  by  the  mob,  and  dragged  about  the 
streets.  By  this  time,  however,  the  tu- 
mult had  been  quelled ;  order  had  been 
restored ;  and  the  people,  now  that  their 
frenzy  had  spent  its  force,  contemplated 
with  dismay  the  excesses  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty,  and  trembled  for  the 
consequences.  The  insult  they  had  shown 
to  the  emperor  filled  them  with  the  liveli- 
est dread  of  his  vengeance  —  a  vengeance 
which  they  felt  they  had  deserved,  and 
had  every  reason  to  believe  would  fall 
upon  them  with  pitiless  severity.  Chry- 
sostom  saw  that  the  moment  was  favorable 
for  producing  on  their  minds  deep  reli- 
gious impressions.  They  are  in  terror  at 
at  having  offended  their  emperor ;  he  wUl 
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make  them  tremble  before  God ;  he  will 
fill  their  minds  with  the  a<?onv  of  contri- 
tion,  and  ronse  them  to  ft  swedy  and 
thorough  reformation.  Such  isHiis  object 
in  this  discourse,  which  is  no  other  than 
the  second  of  the  series  of  twenty-one  ho- 
milies, known  as  tlie  "  Homilies  of  the 
Statues,"  in  which,  delivered  as  they  were 
during  the  various  vicissitudes  of  this  pe- 
riod of  excitement,  the  genius,  piety,  and 
zeal  of  Clirysostom  shine  forth  conspicu- 
ous. A  few  days  before  the  outbreak,  ho 
had  expatiated  on  the  prevalence  of  blas- 
phemy, and  had  exhorted  his  hearers  to 
use  the  most  summary  methods  of  putting 
it  do^v^l.  "  Reprove  the  blasphemer,"  he 
had  said ;  "  and  if  he  will  not  desist  for 
this,  ii)iilte  him" — a  questionable  and  not 
very  Christian  mode  of  dealing  with  their 
heathen  neiglibors,  for  it  was  at  them  he 
pointed.  While  the  town  was  seething 
with  tumult  and  violence,  he  had  been 
prudently  silent.  lie  probably  knew  that 
his  eloquence  would  be  im])otent  to  curb 
the  wild  fury  of  the  townsmen,  and  that 
it  would  havt^  been  unsafe  to  attempt  it. 
But  now  that  shame  and  fear  have  taken 
possession  of  their  minds,  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  their  altered  mood,  and  resuming 
t\\v.  subject  of  his  previous  discourse,  he 
tells  them  that  the  sedition  was  a  judg- 
ment sent  l)y  Heaven  to  punish  them  for 
tolerating  blasj)hemy,  and  that,  unless 
they  repented,  and  set  themselves  with  a 
vigorous  hand  to  crush  the  evil,  they 
need  not  expect  that  God  would  interpose 
to  avert  from  them  the  doom  which  they 
dreaded.  Discourse  followed  discourse  in 
ra])id  succession.  He  is  almost  every  day 
in  the  pulpit,  turning  to  accoimt  every 
event  and  every  cliangc  of  feehng  which 
constant  rumors  were  producing  on  the 
inhabitants.  He  never  for  a  moment, 
amid  all  the  terror  and  commotion  around 
him,  loses  sight  of  his  high  aims.  He  is 
never  satisfied  with  bringing  his  audience 
to  tears,  or  paralyzing  them  with  terror ; 
ever  at  the  close  of  the  discourse  comes 
the  practical  exhortation  to  cut  off  an  of- 
fending riglit  hand,  or  ])luck  out  an  offend- 
injnr  ove.  He  never  will  allow  his  hearers 
to  depart  feeling,  or  saying  that  they  feel, 
themselves  much  improved  in  consequence 
of  having  liad  a  dose  of  horror  or  a  fit  of 
wee]>ing.  He  has  always  some  fault  for 
them  to  correct,  or  some  work  to  do ;  and 
powerfully  aided  as  he  is  by  the  circum- 
stance, his  api)eals  take  effect ;  and  agsdn 
and  again  he  changes  his  tone  of  reproof 


and  admonition  for  commendation  and 
praise.  We  can  not  linger  over  the  suc- 
cessive acts  of  this  drama,  the  details  of 
which  would  have  long  ago  perished,  had 
thev  not  been  embalmed  in  the  immortal 
homilies  that  they  called  forth.  Although 
it  had,  in  each  of  its  stages,  an  agonizing 
interest  to  the  Antiochians,  it  would  have 
gone  down  to  the  oblivion  to  which  many 
another  city  brawl  has  descended  long 
ago,  had  there  not  been  a  Chrj'sostom  in 
the  pulpit  at  the  time.  The  emperor,  his 
commissioners,  the  bishop,  the  prefects, 
the  monks,  and  all  the  personages  that 
figured  m  it,  are  all  preserved  by  his  ge- 
nius, just  as  a  piece  of  searweed  is  pre- 
served in  the  precious  amber  which  has 
formed  around  it.  Our  notice  of  them,  and 
of  the  events  that  then  took  place,  shall 
accordingly  be  very  brief  Before  ap- 
prising Theodosius  of  the  riot,  the  pre- 
lects of  the  city  had  proceeded  to  severe 
measures,  and  Flavian,  the  bishop,  bad 
set  out  for  Constantinople  to  intercede 
for  his  peccant  flock.  During  the  succeed- 
uig  week,  the  citizens  crowded  the  church, 
and  in  almost  unceasing  hymns  and  lita- 
nies implored  Heaven  to  move  the  empe- 
ror's heart  to  pity.  The  subsequent  ar- 
rival of  Hellebichus  and  Oesarius,  the  im- 
perial commissioners,  would  have  realized 
their  worst  fears,  but  for  the  intervention 
of  the  monks.  The  baths  were  closed, 
the  senate  imprisoned,  Antioch  degraded 
firom  its  rank,  and  the  last  severities  were 
being  resorted  to,  when  the  monks,  poui> 
ing  in  from  the  surroundbig  country,  be- 
sieged the  ears  of  their  sovereign's  r^re- 
sentatives  with  their  prayers.  At  last 
they  were  induced  to  pause  in  the  execa- 
tion  of  vengeance  till  they  heard  from  the 
emperor.  The  incidents  of  this  period 
Chrysostom  seizes  upon,  and  makes  use 
of  with  consummate  oratorical  tact  and 
ability.  The  active  benevolence  and  in- 
trepidity of  the  monks  he  contrasted  with 
the  cowardice  and  selfislmess  of  the  philo- 
sophers, who  in  the  hour  of  danger  were 
lurking  in  holes  and  comers ;  and  hence 
urged  the  claims  of  the  monks  on  their 
reverence,  and  the  superiority  of  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Gospel  over  that  ol  philosophy. 
He  told,  with  the  most  grapnic  power, 
how  Macedonius,  a  poor  illiterate  monk, 
had  arrested  the  arm  of  vengeance,  by 
bidding  the  commissioners  admonish  the 
emperor  not  to  destroy  the  image  of  God, 
lest  ho  should  kindle  in  his  heart  a  wrath 
like  tliat  with  which  he  himself  was  filled 
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on  account  of  the  dishonor  done  to  his 
brazen  statues.  He  had  before  him  a  con- 
gregation waiting  in  awful  suspense  for 
the  imperial  word  that  would  decide  their 
doom;  and  he  transported  them  to  the 
tribunal  of  God  —  he  made  them  imagine 
themselves  waiting  their  sentence  at  his 
bar.  He  tells  them  that  he  had  seen  a 
mother  with  dishevelled  hair  uttering  the 
most  piteous  cries  to  save  her  son,  but  all 
ill  vain :  and  then  he  painted  before  them 
that  dread  scene,  when  the  judgment  shall 
be  set  and  the  books  opened,  and  the  im- 
ploring voice  of  father,  mother,  wife,  and 
child  will  be  all  unavailing  to  deliver. 
But,  while  he  spoke  in  this  strain,  he  ex- 
erted all  his  eloquence  to  soothe,  reassure, 
and  console  them,  until  the  arrival  of 
Flavian  with  the  emperor's  generous  for- 
giveness dismissed  all  their  apprehensions. 
In  his  last  discourse,  he  communicated 
this  to  his  audience,  and  described 
Flavian's  journey  and  intercession.  With 
this  concluded  the  affair  of  the  statues,  in 
which  the  character  of  Chrysostom's 
preaching  and  the  power  of  his  eloquence 
are  so  strikingly  displayed.  Although  he 
often  seems  to  be  roughly  casting  stones 
at  his  hearers'  heads  rather  than  seed  into 
their  hearts,  he  is  far  from  being  devoid 
of  softness  and  tenderness.  He  dealt, 
perhaps,  too  much  with  the  selfish  passion 
of  fear ;  but  he  knew  likewise  how  to  move 
the  gentler  emotions  of  the  breast,  as  is  ap- 
parent by  the  following  simile,  occurring  m 
his  discourse  on  the  eighty-fourth  psalm  : 
"  The  lover  requires  to  see  not  only  the 
beloved  one,  but  likewise  her  dwelling; 
and  not  the  door  only,  but  the  very  alley 
or  street  in  which  he^jlwelling  is ;  and  in 
her  garment  or  her  shoe  he  thinks  he  be- 
holds the  beloved  herself"  Chrysostom 
could  venture  on  such  a  style  of  illustra- 
tion all  the  more  safely  that,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  most  of  his  hearers,  he  would  not  be 
regarded  as  drawing  from  his  own  per- 
sonal feehngs.  But  we  think  it  would  be 
rather  hazardous  for  a  modern  preacher, 
especially  if  not  a  monk,  to  follow  Chry- 
sostom's example  ;  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  soliloquy  of  the  redoutable  Don 
Pedro  de  Armado — "  I  do  affect  the  very 
ground,  which  is  base,  where  her  shoe, 
which  is  baser,  guided  by  her  foot,  which 
is  basest,  doth  tread ;"  and  the  associations 
which  this  would  call  up  would  be  rather 
hostile  to  edification. 
The  crowds  that  flocked  to  the  great 


church  at  Antioch,  during  the  period  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  let  it  be  known, 
tor  the  consolation  of  preachers  in  gene- 
ral, could  by  no  means  be  calculated  upon 
at  other  times.  All  the  eloquence  of 
Chrysostom  did  not  always  secure  a  full 
house.  During  seasons  of  public  emer- 
gency, multitudes  were  often  in  former 
times  drawn  to  church  by  the  same  in- 
stincts that  lead  them  now  to  crowd  the 
news-room,  and  devour  the  leading  arti- 
cles and  the  latest  news  by  electric  tele- 
graph. Chrysostom  —  as  the  preacher 
continued  for  long  centuries  after  him — 
was  the  people's  newspaper,  and  his  ser- 
mon,their  leading  articles.  He  was  at 
once  the  "Times,"  the  "Record," 
"  Titan,"  and  the  "  Christian  Treasury,'* 
and  a  great  deal  more  besides ;  and  when 
the  people  wished  to  know  the  contents 
of  the  emperor's  letter,  they  required  to 
go  to  church,  as  there  was  no  Antiochian 
Weekly  or  Daily  Mail  that  would  gladly 
grasp  at  it  to  fill  one  of  its  columns.  And 
no  doubt  the  pulpit  would  recover  the 
supremacy  it  is  said  to  have  lost,  if  edi- 
tors, magazine- writers,  reviewers,  and 
electric  telegraphs  were  aboHshed.  If  the 
preacher  were  expected  to  cram  his  ser- 
mon with  the  news  of  the  week,  and  to 
give  his  opinion  on  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  protocols  of  embassies,  and  the 
events  of  the  war,  multitudes,  who  like 
Falstaff  have  forgot  what  the  inside  of  a 
church  is  made  o^  would  throng  to  listen, 
even  at  the  risk  of  the  orator  winding  up 
with  an  exhortation  to  repentance  and 
faith.  We  know  of  one  church  where  you 
are  sure  to  get  an  interesting  epitome  of 
the  news  of  the  week ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  combined  with  the  glib  popular 
eloquence  of  the  minister,  there  is  no  lack 
of  attendance. 

We  are  far  from  condemning  "  preach- 
ing to  the  times,"  but  we  have  always  ad- 
mired Archbishop  Leighton's  reply  to  his 
brethren,  when  they  complained  of  his 
not  preaching  to  the  times,  "  that  surely 
one  poor  brother  might  be  allowed  to 
preach  Jesus  Christ ;"  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  always  be  maintained  that, 
to  seize  on  the  impressions,  opinions,  and 
events  that  are  floating  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  make  them  the  vehicles  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  is  what  must  ever  be 
the  aim  of  the  man  who  seeks  from  the 
pulpit  to  exert  a  wide  influence  over  his 
fellow-men. 

But  to  return  to  Chrysostom*    After 
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laboring  for  twelve  years  in  Antiocb,  he 
was  made  ]>ishop  of  Constantinople — that 
then  took  rank  next  after  Rome  as  an 
ej)iscopal  see  ;  and  by  the  middle  of  next 
century,  supported  by  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  (.'halcedon,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  claimed  the  same  ec- 
clesiastical honors  and  pierogatives  as  the 
capital  of  the  West.  Endowed  with  the 
authority  of  bishop,  or  rather  metropoli- 
tan, Chrysostom  set  about  reformation 
with  a  vigorous  hand.  lie  began  with 
his  clergy,  who  were  indolent  and  disso- 
lute to  a  high  degree.  He  rated  them 
for  their  covetousness  and  luxury ;  dis- 
missed from  their  families  the  matrons 
whom  they  kej»t,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  faithful ;  and  retrenched  the  expenses 
of  the  e])iscopal  table,  feeding  the  poor 
with  the  surplus.  He  suspended  all  re- 
fractory ministers,  and  rejn'oved  the  gay- 
cty  of  the  widows  that  were  maintained 
at  the  ex[)en3e  of  the  church.  He  built 
an  iniirmarv.  He  extended  the  limits  of 
his  diocese ;  i)rosecuted  a  home  mission 
among  the  Arian  Goths  in  Constantinoj)le ; 
and  exerted  himself  to  s])read  the  Gospel  \ 
among  barbarous  nations,  and  to  reclaim 
heretics. 

He  was  as  diligent  in  preaching  as  ho 
was  in  ruling  and  reforming.     Regularly 
three  times  a  week,  and   sometimes  on 
seven  successive  days,  he  preached  in  tbe 
church  of  8t.  Sophia ;   and   the  crowds 
that  tilled  its  immense  area  were  so  great, 
that,  to  be  heard,  he  required  to  place  ; 
himself  in  the  reader's  desk  in  the  middle  | 
of  the  chureh.     There  he  was  the  same  | 
fiery,  vehement,  and  po|)ular,  though  ele- ' 
gant  as  well  as  eloquent,  orator  that  he 
had  been  in  Antioch  :  but  his  career  was 
shorter.      Clouds  soon  began  to  gather 
around  him,  and  ere  long  he  was  assailed 
with  a  storm  of  opposition,  which  over- 
whelmed hhn.     He  had  fearlessly  assailed  ' 
the  court  as  well  as  the  clergy,  and  these,  ' 
headed  by  the  ]>roud  Empress  Eudoxia, 
whom  he  liad  once  called  Jezebel,  formed 
a  combination  for  his  ruin.    The  combina- 
tion was  joined  by  Sisinnius,  tlie  Novatian 
bisho]),  whom  Milncr  calls  ^^a  polite^  fa- 
cetious^  and    well-bred   gentl^nan^  who 
made  himself  very  agreeable  to  all  par- 
ties, and  was  a  contnist  to  the  severity  of 
Chrysostom  by   his  engaging  manners." 
Witli  such  a  man  Chrysostom  would  have 
little  sympathy  and  little  patience,  and 
there  woidd  be  little  love  lost  between 
them.    The  result  was,  that  he  was  sum- 


moned before  a  council,  held  by  Theophi- 
lus  of  Alexandiia,  his  determined  enemy, 
to  answer  forty-six  charges,  all  of  them 
frivolous  or  false.      Having  denied  the 
competency  of  the  court,  and  refused  to 
appear,  he  w^as  deposed  for  contumacy, 
and  banished  to  a  port  in  the  Black  Sea. 
As  soon  as  this  became  known,  the  whole 
city  broke  out  into  a  tumtdt ;  so  that  Eu- 
doxia, terrified  at  the  tempest  she  bad  as- 
sisted in  raising,  procured  his  recall,  and 
wrote  to  him  with  many  protestations  of 
reverence  and  grief.     He  returned  to  his 
bishopric,  but  did  not  remain  long  in  it. 
A  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  had  been  set 
up  before  the  church  of  St.  Sopliia,  ^vith 
many  heathenLsh  ceremonies,  and  the  con- 
gregation was  disturbed  by  the  sports  and 
pastimes  practised  around  it.     The  bish- 
op's   fiery  temper    was    roused ;    he  as- 
cended the  pulj)it,  and  began  his  sermon 
with  :  "  Now  again  llerodias  raves  and  is 
vexed  ;  again  she  dances,  again  she  desires 
John's  head  in  a  charger."     This  at  once 
procured  his  downfall.     He  was  banished 
to  Cacusus  in  Armenia.    There  he  often 
preached,  and  employed  himself  in  works 
of    benevolence ;    but    his    constitution, 
weakened  by  his  labors  and  austerities, 
broke  down  under  the  influence  of  the 
cold  ungenial  winter  of  his  place  of  ba- 
nishment ;  and  though  he  seemed  to  rally 
again,  he  died  soon  after  on  the  road  to 
I*etyus  hi  Calchis.     His  guards,  who  by 
his  enemies'  order  were  conveying  him 
thither,  treated  him  ^nth  the  utmost  in- 
humanitv.     He  had  entreated  them  to  al- 
low  him  to  rest  at  an  oratory  by  the  way. 
They  cruelly  refused,  but  had  not  gone 
four  miles  from  th#spot,  when  nature 
sank,  and  they  were  compelled  to  return 
with  him.     His  last  words  were  his  usual 
doxology :   "  Glory  be    to    God   for  all 
events."    Thus  Chrysostom,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two  years,  finished  his  noble  career 
in  banishment.     He  lived  not  long;  but 
he  had   lived  with   all  his  might;   and 
three  hundred  and  fifly  sermons  and  ora- 
tions, six  hundred  and  twenty  homilies, 
two  hundred  and  fif\y  letters,  a  work  on 
the  priesthood,  and  some  tracts  on  mo- 
nasticism,  which  he  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity,  attest  his  literary  activity,  and 
form  an  enduring  monument  of  his  genius. 
He  is  undeniably  prince  of  patristic  ora- 
tors, and  undoubtedly  the  best  of  patristio 
expositors.    In  him  we  find  what  is  but 
rare  —  the  union  of  critical  expositoiT 
power  with  riohness  of  imagination  and 
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fervid  eloquence  ;  so  that  the  critic  never 
fails  on  a  di8j)uted  passage  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  writer  on 
sacred  oratory  invariably  gives  specimens 
of  his  perorations  and  exordia.     His  rhe- 
torical tact  often  enabled  him  to  appre- 
hend coiTectly  the  meaning  of  passages, 
and  the  sequence  of  ideas,  where  those 
commentators  that  always  look  for  ideas 
in   a  logical    order,  and  forget   that   in 
Scripture    they    generally    come    in   the 
order  best  adapted  to  convince  and  in- 
struct, are  often  greatly  at  fault.     In  his 
discourses  he  hits  oif  the  most  profound 
and  valuable  criticisms  in  the  easiest  and 
most  felicitous  style  of  popular  expression. 
Occasionally  he  exhibits  the  faults  of  the 
Byzantines  —  a  tawdry  ornamentation,  a 
pompous  and  florid  diction,  and  a  wire- 
drawing of  figures.     But  this  is  rare.     In 
general,  his  style  is  lucid,  strong,  and  na- 
tural ;   and    with    the    fresh    and    lofty 
thoughts  and  glowing  emotions  of  which 
it  is  the  vesture,  and  the  fire  that  ani- 
mated him  when  he  spoke,  he  must  have 
been  irresistible.     A  popular  preacher  is 
a  title  that  peAaps  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered as  implying  any  very  strong  claim 
to  intellectual  superiority.     Yet  the  high- 
est eloquence,  as  indeed  the  highest  poe- 
try, must  be,  and    always    is,   popular. 
"  Tlie  true  region,  the  natural  medium  of 
eloquence,"  says  an  acute  modern  writer, 
"  is  foimed  of  the  thoughts  of  all,  and 
consequently  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
language  of  all."     In  this  medium  Chry- 
sostom expatiated,  and  although  he  often 
takes   bold   and    lofty  flights,  he   never 
soars  above  it,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  and 
impressive  only  to  the  select  class  of  the 
enltured  and  refined ;  he  never  sinks  be- 
low it,  by  addressing  himself  exclusively 
to  the  rude  and  ignorant.     The  man  who 
aspires  to  move  promiscuous  masses  of 
his  fellow-men,  from  the  platform  or  the 
pulpit,  must  deal  with  those  elementary 
principles,  thoughts,  and  feelings  which 
we  feel  as  men,  to  which  the  hearts  of 
the  most  cultured  and  the  rudest  are  alike 
susceptible.      He  must    be    deeply   and 
broadly  human.     And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  man  whose  mind  is  deeply  im- 
bued with  Scripture  thoughts  and  images 
will  be  popular :  for  the  Bible  is  the  book 
that  is  at  once  the  most  human  and  the 
most  divine  ;  and  fitted,  therefore,  more 
than  any  other  book,  to  move  the  com- 
mon heart  of  humanity.     A  fine  passage 
from  an  oration  or  sermon  has  always 


seemed  to  us  much  like  the  brick  carried 
about  by  the  novice  as  a  sample  of  the 
house ;  because  a  semion  is  as  much  a 
unity  as  a  house,  and  you  can  judge  of 
the  merit  of  each  part  only  by  seeing  its 
relation  to  the  whole.  It  will  not  be  in- 
consistent with  this  remark  to  produce  a 
solitary  illustration,  to  show  that  he 
whom  we  have  ranked  among  the  great- 
est of  pulpit  orators,  did  not  owe  his 
power  to  high-sounding  phrases  and  so- 
norous periods,  but  mainly  to  a  style  of 
thought  and  language  homely  and  fami- 
liar, though  never  coarse  —  such  as  a  fa- 
ther would  adopt  in  speaking  to  his  child- 
ren. His  illustrations  were  often  similar 
to  the  following :  "As  wheresoever  the 
mire  is,  there  will  swine  flock ;  but  where- 
soever sweet  odors  and  incense  are,  there 
will  bees  resort.  In  like  manner,  where- 
soever ungodly  songs  are  sung,  there  will 
devils  be  gathered  together  ;  and  where- 
soever spiritual  songs  are  sung,  there  will 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit  fly  to  sanctify  both 
mouth  and  soul."  His  taste  wuuld  be  fasti- 
dious whom  this  would  offend,  and  his  com- 
prehension dull  who  could  not  understand ; 
and  though  a  man  forget  all  the  rest  of 
the  sermon,  the  swine,  the  devils,  and  the 
bees,  with  the  lesson  they  inculcated, 
could  not  fail  to  stick.  But  we  must  now 
take  our  leave  of  Chrysostom,  to  whom 
we  can  not  refuse  that  reverence  and  ad- 
miration which  nobleness  and  intrepidity 
of  soul,  lofty  and  unselfish  aims,  and  un- 
doubted genius,  must  ever  command. 
Plentifully  "  dowered  with  the  hate  of 
hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of  love," 
he  was  the  scourge  of  all  triflers  and  of 
all  the  dissolute,  the  enemy  and  the  de- 
stroyer of  what  was  false  and  bad ;  and 
did  his  work  always  bravely  and  painful- 
ly, though  not  always  wisely  and  meekly. 
The  ascetic  rigor  of  his  life,  and  the  un- 
compromising sternness  of  his  character, 
at  first  check  the  flow  of  our  sympathy 
and  cordiality  towards  him.  The  piety 
of  the  time  had  certainly  a  severe  and  iron 
look ;  and  Chrysostom's  does  wear  that 
aspect.  But  he  was  free  ui  a  great  mea- 
sure of  those  monastic  ideas  that  were  en- 
tertained by  his  contemporaries ;  for, 
though  he  recommends  a  solitary  and  se- 
cluded life,  and  never  married,  he  did  not 
seek  to  impose  on  others  the  austerities 
he  practised  himself,  and  reconmiended 
early  wedlock;  he  was  capable  of  the 
warmest  friendship,  as  is  shown  by  his 
intimacy  with  Basil,  and  had  a  heart  that 
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felt  for  want  and  sorrow,  and  a  hand  ever 
active  in  administering  relief.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  after  his  death,  a  party  in 
Constantinople  espoused  his  cause,  and 
stood  aloof  Irom  the  Church,  but  rejouied 
it  on  tlie  accession  of  a  bishop,  who  began 
his  duties  by  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
Chrysostoni.  His  age  needed  him,  but 
was  unworthy  of  him ;  but  he  lived  not 
for  it  alone,  but  for  posterity  and  the 


Church.  He  still  guides  the  student  of 
the  sacred  page  by  the  strong,  clear  light 
he  cast  upon  it ;  his  noble  thoughts,  and 
the  wealth  of  his  exuberant  imagination, 
have  enriched  those  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  his  bequests:  and  the 
tire  of  his  spirit  bui-ning  unspent  in  his 
ancient  pages,  is  still  iit  to  inspire 
hearts  with  holy  enthusiasm  and  earnest- 
ness. 


1^1   1^1 


From   the  Eclectic  Beyiew. 


THE    EDUCATION   AND   INFLUENCE   OF   WOMAN.' 


WoMKX  are  the  best  ministers  of  that 
8j)irit  which  stirs  the  heart  from  one  end 
of  life  to  the  other  throughout  the  world. 

o 

Those  who  ought  to  know  better,  desig- 
nate a  being  in  whom  common-sense  is 
superannuated,  as  an  "old  woman."  Com- 
mon-sense is  seldom  superannuated  in 
woman.  A  ripe  Christian  lady  usually 
becomes  more  angelic  in  her  influence 
through  the  clear  gray  twilight  of  the 
evening  of  her  days ;  while  one  whose 
wisdom  is  all  of  this  world  becomes  more 
snake-like  in  her  godlessness,  as  she  wrig- 
gles reluctantly  to  the  grave.  All  who 
study  the  nature  of  grandmothers  will 
agree  that  they  ultimately  resolve  into 
"  dear  old  souls"  or  "  dread  old  witches," 
with  the  spirit  that  is  in  them  mighty  to 
the  last.  Hence  (good)  aged  women  are 
declared  to  be  the  proper  teachers  of  the 
young  (Tit.  2:4;)  and  if,  therefore,  we 
are  to  have  especial  books  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  yomig  women,  let  the  elder  women 
write  them,  as  they  can,  not  with  the  tone 

*  The  EdwrJion  of  Character;  with  Hints  on 
Moral  Training.    By  Mrs.  KUis.    London:  Murray. 

2.  Tfie  Feminine  Soul:  ii;t  Nature  catd  Attributes; 
with  Thimghtt  on  Marriage,  etc.  By  Elizabeth  Strutt 
London:  Hodson. 

3.  The  Mental  and  Moral  Dignity  of  Woman.  By 
Benjamin  Parsons.    London :  Snow. 

4.  On  /education:  its  Constituents,  Otjjeds,  and 
Issues,  A  Series  of  Essays  and  Ledires,  By  Wil- 
liam M'Oombie.    Aberdeen :  King. 


of  the  school-mistress,  but  with  the  touoh 
and  teaching  of  a  life.  We  still  desiderate 
such  books. 

"  Let  the  women  learn,"  says  St.  Paul. 
What  shall  they  learn?  St.  Paul  also 
supplies  the  answer,  and  the  sum  of  what 
he  says  may  be  thus  rendered :  Let  them 
learn  whatever  may  qualify  them  to  get 
good  husbands,  and  become  good  wives 
and  mothers.  Would  that  im  feminine 
education  now  in  vogue  were  adapted  to 
this  end !  and  would  that  every  woman 
when  so  educated  c^uld,  as  the  same  au- 
thority exhorts,  have  her  own  proper  hus- 
band !  Perchance — a  thought  worthy  of 
thought — there  would  be  fewer  without 
that  blessed  own(»rship  were  that  right 
education  more  frequent.  But  alas!  quotli 
the  wise  preacher :  "  Seeing  there  be  many 
things  that  increase  vanity,  what  is  man 
the  better?"  (Eccles,  6  :  11.)  Wo  entreat 
our  yoimg  lady  readers,  as  well  as  our 
young  gentlemen,  to  answer  that  question. 

Our  personal  feeling  may,  we  fear,  be- 
tray us  into  paitialitics  on  this  subject  un- 
less, like  that  experienced  lady,  Mrs.  EIIiS| 
we  endeavor  to  assume,  however  ill-sus- 
tained, something  of  the  philosophic  style. 
Could  we  assume  that  style,  it  would  be  in 
no  play-fiishion,  for  we  love  woman  — 
friend,  sister,  daughter,  mother,  wife — and, 
therefore,  now  inquire,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  what  kind  of  education  will  make 
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the  best  woman  in  all  her  sweet  relation- 1  vary  in  form,  figure,  face,  and  expression ; 

ships.  ]  and  that  not  merely  from  their  bodily 

What  is  education?     The  word  speaks  connection,  or  mode  of  manifestation,  but 

for  itself,  but  yet  never  signifies  the  same  also  from  their  original  and  native  consti- 

thing  to  any  two  who  would  interpret  it.  tutious  as  souls,  or  beings,  that  through 

Of  course  every  body  who  consults  the  the  body  are  capable  of  evincing  to  each 

dictionary  understands  it  to  mean  teach-  other  all  the  faculties  pertaining  to  intel- 

ing,  training,  educing,  leading   out  the  lect,  and  all  the  afifections  arising  from  the 
mind,  instructing,  enlightening  the  intel- ,  union  of  intellect  with  will.     And  as  in  all 

lect,  and  forming  the  manners.   This  seems  nature  each  creature  demands  appropriate 

to  be  definition  enough  of  a  word  ;  but  culture  for  its  fullest  and  healthiest  devel- 

in  order  to  comprehend  it  we  have  to  ob-  opment,  so  especially  does  the  human  soul 

tain  clear  ideas  of  what  it  is  that  is  to  be  require  a  ^treatment   and   a  training  in 

educated,  and  what  it  is  that  educates.   It  keeping  with  the  character  of  its  peculiar 

is  not  enough  to  say  this  person  teaches,  individuality  in  order  to  its  highest  mani- 

and  that  person  is  taught ;  or  that  by  the  festation. 

process  of  tuition  the  knowledge  of  one  ;      In  educating  woman,  then,  it  is  first  of 

mind  is  transferred  to  another  till  they  all  necessaiy  to  consider  how  a  woman 

both  see  ideas  alike.     There  is  a  process  must  necessarily  see  and  feel,  merely  as  a 

of  intuition  also.     No  one  is  altogether  woman.     Sidney  Smith  says:  "As  long  as 

educated  by  another,  for  no  one  can  com-  boys  and  girls  run  about  m  the  dirt  and 

pletely  transfer  his  ideas  to  another  mind,  trundle  hoops  together,  they  are  precisely 

and  no  two  persons  can  think  precisely  alike.    If  you  catch  one  half  of  these  crea- 

alike  concerning  even  the  same  object.    It  tures,  and  train  them  to  a  particular  set 

is  a  question,  indeed,  whether  two  minds,  of  actions  and  opinions,  and  the  other 

looking  at  the  same  time  at  the  same  ob-  half  to  a  perfectly  opposite  set,  of  course 

ject,  ever  see  the  same  thing  in  thought ;  their    understandings    will    differ."      Of 

the  understanding  differs.    True  a  prim-  course  they  will ;  but,  nevertheless,  they 

rose  is  a  primrose,  and  the  sun  is  the  sun,  are  trained  difierently  by  nature  even  in 

whether  seen  by  Mrs.  Nickleby  or  by  Sir  trundling  hoops,  because  nature  has  es- 

Isaac  Newton;  but  William  Wordsworth's  tablished  a  difference  betwen  male  and 

idea  of  a  primrose  was  not  that  of  Peter  female  still  "  in  the  dirt."     The  training 

BeU,  neither  did  the  image  of  the  "  Eye  can  not  explain  the  phenomenon,  since  it 

of  Heaven  "  appear  the  same  to  the  mind's  is  the  phenomenon  of  difference  of  disposi- 

eyeofWilliamHerschelasto  Anaxagoras,  tion  between  the  male  and  female  mind 

who  denied  the   existence  of  God   and  that  has  led  to  the  difference  of  training, 

deemed  the  sun  a  ball  of  fire  self-made.  |  when  they  have  done  with  the  trundling 

There  is  a  difference  in  conception  of  hoops  at  last.  The  most  marked  differ- 
arising  not  only  from  previous  knowledge,  ence  between  human  beings  is  that  which 
but  also  from  original  difference  in  mental  characterizes  sex.  Hence  the  common- 
constitution  ;  and,  therefore,  under  the  sense  of  mankind  has  everywhere  insti- 
very  same  circumstances  of  outward  train-  tuted  a  difference  in  the  training  and 
ing,  the  real  education,  the  growth  of  the  treatment  of  the  male  and  female,  accord- 
individual  soul,  must  differ  in  each  case,  ing  to  the  demands  of  the  social  condition 
As  every  tree  has  its  own  character,  and  and  the  degree  of  civilization.  But  are 
must  have  room  for  itself,  a  standing  we  to  regard  this  natural  arrangement  as 
apart,  in  order  to  its  perfect  development,  the  result  only  of  bodily  structure  and  fit- 
so  is  it  with  souls.  We  may  (to  borrow  a  ness  ?  No.  Are  thete  not  feminine  souls 
figure)  cut  and  trim  the  trees  into  one  in  heaven  ?  There  are,  unless  to  be  like 
shape,  but  they  will  not  retain  the  for- '  the  angels  of  God  is  to  be  unsexed.  Or 
maUty  we  put  upon  them.  If  life  dwell  are  we  to  believe,  after  St.  Augustine, 
in  them  they  will  grow  into  better  "  that  in  the  next  world,  women  are  to 
shapes  than  we  can  invent  for  them,  since  become  as  men,  even  as  the  angels  of 
the  divine  breath  moulds  them  from  heaven,"  who  are  all,  in  his  opinion  maa- 
within,  and  from  without,  conforming  culine?*  Or  with  Mohammed,  the  grossest 
them  to  its  own  universal  movements,  of  idol-haters,  are  we  to  believe  there  are 
making  them,  though  individuals,  yet  no  feminine  souls  in  heaven,  because 
parts  of  a  whole.    Frobably  souls  differ 


m  their  specific  qualities  as  much  as  bodies 


*  Treatifle  on  the  ExcellexK^  of  WomexL 
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women  have  no  souls,  and  so,  of  course, 
never  get  there  ?  Surely  neither.  For 
though  in  one  sense,  woman  is  and  must 
ever  be  man,  yet  she  is  something  more — 
she  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  her ; 
that  is  to  say,  God's  favor  to  man  takes 
its  high(jst  objective  form  in  woman,  that 
man's  desires  together  with  woman's  may 
all  the  better  be  brought  into  subjection 
to  that  love,  the  end  of  which  is  eternally 
to  unite  the  divine  nature  to  the  human, 
and  to  render  all  pure  delights  essentially 
devotion.  We  believe,  then,  as  Coleridge 
says,  "  There  is  a  sex  in  our  souls."  We 
needed  not  Swedenborg's  visions  nor  Mrs. 
Strutt's  ingenious  and  interesting  exposi- 
tion of  his  teaching  on  this  matter,  in  her 
"Fenunine  Soul,"  to  assure  us  of  this 
truth,  for  reason  without  revelation  might 
convince  us  that  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  each  soul  must  be  permanent  in  order 
to  the  perpetuity  of  identity  and  the  eter- 
nal bliss.  There  are  eternal  relationshij)s 
for  each  sex,  and  on  these  relationships 
is  founded  all  the  importance  of  mental, 
moral,  and  religious  cultivation.  As 
heaven  or  hell  is  a  change  of  condition 
rather  than  of  character,  and  as  character, 
or  state  of  will  and  spirit,  is  determined 
by  the  faith  and  love  that  regulate  the  re- 
latioiis  of  this  life,  so  the  results  and  asso- 
ciations of  memory  and  affection  must  re- 
main in  all  futurity,  or  else  a  perio<l  must 
come  when  the  immortal  soul  shall  lose  all 
the  value  of  its  immortality  hi  losing  its 
self  consciousness ;  for  if  it  lose  its  own 
experience,  it  can  no  longer  recognize  it- 
self, since  as  a  being  of  intellect  and  will, 
the  memory  of  facts  and  feelings  must  l)e 
the  groundwork  of  its  growth  in  know- 
ledge and  affection. 

Ii  is  the  nature  of  man  and  of  woman  that 
is  to  be  educated.  But  what  is  the  nature 
of  man  and  of  woman  ?  We  can  not  know 
merely  from  what  we  see  of  it.  We  must 
loam  that  from  tlie  revelation  of  the  spirit, 
each  in  each  self,  even  as  we  learn  con- 
cerning God  himself,  in  the  image  of 
whom  both  man  and  woman  are  created. 
The  "  daughter  of  God  and  man,  accom- 
plished Eve,"  was  the  divine  model  of 
woman,  and  her  ]iei*fection  was  her  fitness 
for  fellowship  with  man,  as  tJie  soti  of  God; 
in  all  things  man  was  to  be  the  better  for 
her,  while,  moreover,  as  a  woman,  her  na- 
ture had  a  place  nearer  to  childhood,  and 
therein,  nearer  to  God,  in  as  &r  as  woman 
IB  a  mother  in  spirit,  if  right-spirited, 
whether  she  have  children  or  not.    Hence 


if  a  woman  sav  she  dislikes  children,  she 
can  not,  however  outwardly  beautiful,  be 
cordially  loved  by  a  true  man ;  for  he 
knows  her  natural  affections  must  have 
become  perverted,  and  something  mon- 
stroiLs  have  taken  their  place.  We  must 
not  forget  that  there  is  a  child  at  heart  in 
every  true-hearted  man ;  and  it  is  the  child- 
like spirit  in  man  on  which  the  womanly 
influence  has  the  firmest  hold,  for  strength 
is  always  made  perfect  through  weakness 
and  in  weakness.  To  woman  pertains  the 
first  and  most  delicate  duties  of  education; 
the  heart-work,  and  the  sympathy  and 
ministry  of  spiiit  to  spirit,  that  tend  to  form 
and  fashion  character  upon  the  plastic 
being  before  words  and  meanings  are  or 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  intelligence. 
It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  woman's  edu- 
cation ought  to  fit  her  the  better  for  gen- 
tle heart-ministry  ;  that  is  especially  hers. 
From  her  the  child  is  to  learn  religion  as 
a  thing  felt  rather  than  reasoned  on ;  a 
thing  seen  in  life  with  all  its  utterances  of 
deeds  rather  than  in  discourse ;  though 
this  too  is  to  breathe  forth  its  renovating 
spirit  upon  the  child  in  due  time,  since  if 
that  child  is  to  be  saved  w^hen  it  begins  to 
reason,  the  means  of  the  new  creation  of 
its  soul  in  the  image  of  God  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  intelligently  aa 
well  as  sympathetically,  for  it  is  through 
and  in  knowledge  that  this  renewal  is 
eftcctuated.  (Col.  3  :  10.)  One  tiiught 
to  live  well  is  well  educated,  and  our  life 
will  be  as  are  our  faith  and  our  love. ' 
Knowledge  is,  therefore,  a  weighty  thing ; 
it  is  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of 
God's  handwriting  on  the  universe,  and 
the  inspired  page,  and  the  human  heart, 
and  the  body,  and  the  soul.  This  is  what 
every  woman  ought  to  know.  Suoh 
knowledge  is  not  a  safe  gift  to  a  fooL  a 
willful  being ;  he  may  destroy  himself  with 
it,  as  an  idiot  with  a  torch  might  destroy 
the  temple  of  God.  An  untrained  wiU 
(say  womanly  nature,  if  you  will)  can  not 
use  knowledge.  Paradise  was  lost  for 
w^ant  of  wisdom.  Knowledge  can  not  re- 
gahi  tJiat^  but  faith  C4in  ;  because  fiiith  is 
wise,  it  has  the  power  of  doing  the  will  of 
God,  since  it  works  with  love  as  Qod 
works.  Faith  is  knowledge  put  in  prac- 
tice wisely,  heartily.  Education  that  will 
enable  man  and  woman  to  obey  the  divina 
law,  uttered  in  the  word  Love,  the  better, 
is  the  only  education  we  want.  Know- 
ingncss  does  not  belong  to  it;  but  th^ 
knowledge  of  the  truth — ^^7%y  law  is 
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truth  " — every  truth  does  belong  to  it ; 
for  all  truth  comports  with  true  faith, 
and,  therefore,  with  true  life,  which  is 
eternal.  All  science,  properly  so  called, 
belongs  to  our  faith,  and  we  must  study 
the  science  of  education  Christianly,  if 
we  would  be  practical  in  applying  it. 
Just  as  we  must  study  the  laws  of  electric 
force  to  make  an  electric  telegraph,  cor- 
rect it  when  impaired,  and  know  how  to 
work  it  rightly,  so  we  must  make  sure 
that  our  education  is  sound  by  the  use  of 
it.  Therefore,  we  say,  O  Woman !  know 
thyself;  see  what  is  becoming  to  thee  as 
the  garb  of  thy  spirit  and  the  means  of 
thy  power  over  man !  Man  is  to  be 
drawn  nearer  to  childhood  and  to  God,  to 
feebleness  and  to  almightiness,  by  woman. 
It  is  higli  time  that  woman  in  general 
should  know  more  of  her  own  nature, 
that  is,  know  more  of  humanity  as  a  whole, 
beginning  and  ending  in  God.  Without 
this,  she  can  not  know  her  duty,  nor  do  it. 
This  is  an  age  in  which  the  atmosphere  of 
common  mhid  among  us  is  obscured  by 
clouds  of  floating  ideas,  as  the  sky  of 
Chili  is  with  mist,  and  it  is  only  those  who 
make  an  effort,  and  climb  the  mountains, 
that  see  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and 
feel  that  humanity  is  connected  with  the 
infinite  in  body  and  in  soul.  But  the 
noblest  height  to  which  woman  need  as- 
pire is  the  height  of  her  own  nature ;  for 
18  she  not  possessed  of  all  the  faculties 
which  elevate  man  ?  Yea,  and  more ;  for 
she  may  be  the  producer  of  souls  immortal 
out  of  her  own  substance ;  and  to  show 
that  she  is  the  crowning  work  of  creation, 
the  Godhead  has  been  born  of  her  in  our 
own  nature,  thus  uniting  into  one  the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending  ;  because  the  first 
and  final  cause  of  humanity  is  the  full 
manifestation  of  God. 

We  begin  with  the  highest  part  of  edu- 
cation that  we  may  see  our  way  to  the 
lowest.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
that  it  is  as  good  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing as  to  form  the  manners ;  but  there 
is  difficulty  in  deciding  how  far  the  intel- 
lect is  to  be  cultivated  in  any  given  case, 
since  it  by  no  means  follows  that  mental 
culture  is  moral  culture,  any  more  than 
improvement  in  manners  is  a  proof  of  an 
improved  heart.  Manners  without  morals 
is  the  good  behavior  of  devils.  We  ask, 
then.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  training 
the  heart  and  intellect  together  ?  There 
is  the  difficulty.  The  heart  will  have  its 
heresies,  however  orthodox  the  schooling. 


The  dark  ages  are  not  over,  as  we  find 
from  the  glib  talk  of  those  who  see  no 
mental  difficulties,  because  they  would 
knock  down  heresies  with  anathemas,  and 
leave  mysteries  of  mind  to  the  manage- 
ment of  gownsmen.  But  such  easy-going 
wayfarers  are  passing  off,  and  the  questions 
that  simpletons  ask,  as  freely  as  water  slips 
from  a  cracked  fountain,  the  wise  are  try- 
ing to  answer.  But  they  involve  results 
and  considerations  like  rivulets  running 
on  to  the  great  deep,  and  not  to  be  fully 
known  till  the  crisis  of  tried  spirits,  the  day 
of  God's  final  judgment. 

When  we  ask.  What  is  mind,  and  how 
are  we  to  treat  it?  the  old  philosophic 
word-tricks  about  the  nature  of  things, 
will  not  suffice  to  meet  the  demand,  tor 
we  believers  are  brought  into  contact  and 
cooperation  with  eternity  and  heaven. 
These  are  to  be  met.  A  soul-crushing 
weight  of  meaning,  therefore,  comes  down 
upon  us  as  we  think  of  training  the  human 
mind.  There  is  all  the  wondrous  vastness 
of  thought  and  will,  boundless  as  the  illu- 
minated and  everlasting  heavens  around 
us.  There  is  a  solemn  and  awful  import 
in  the  thought  of  educating  that;  an  un- 
dying power,  mind,  soul,  person,  related  to 
this  world  and  all  worlds  in  passing  time^ 
and  the  near  and  steadfast  eternity  ;  the 
theme  would  expand  upon  us  for  ever. 
How  shall  we  treat  this  mind  and  soul  ? 
We  say  as  God  wills.  He  has  spread 
creation  before  us,  and  thrown  his  light 
upon  it;  therefore,  let  every  soul  learn 
all  it  can  of  God's  work  in  creation  and 
providence,  with  his  light  upon  them — 
that  is,  his  word.  What  is  more  than 
this  Cometh  of  evil,  and  tends  to  evil. 

Woman's  education,  though  perhaps 
most  neglected,  ought  to  stand  first,  for 
God's  own  reason — she  is  the  mother  of 
all  living,  the  moulder  of  mankind ;  her 
thoughts  are  the  first  thoughts  with  every 
man.  Before  considering  the  education 
proper  for  woman,  we  must  consider  what 
IS  her  capacity,  and  what  she  is  fit  for. 
We  desire  to  assert  the  entire  equality  of 
women  with  men  in  all  the  faculties  of 
reason.  Benjamin  Parsons  has  energe- 
tically endeavored  to  show  that  in  mord 
and  mental  dignity,  woman  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  man.  He  might  as  well 
have  contended  about  which  was  the 
nobler  half  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  As  the 
halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors  are  made  of 
the  same  metal,  and  as  the  value  of  the 
one  depends  on  its  fitness  to  work  with 
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the  other,  so  man  and  woman  are  made 
to  work  together  in  pairs,  though  not  ex- 
actly in  j)tirli:iment.  Whether  our  fair 
friends  would  be  ambitious  of  seats  in 
parliament,  or  be  flattered  or  not  by  being 
told  that  they  are  better  representatives 
of  men  than  men  themselves,  we  will  not 
inquire,  for  we  think  they  Jire  not  so  ready 
to  mistake  their  vocation  as  their  advo- 
cate was.  We  conceive  tliat  he  has  en- 
deavored to  reverse  the  poles  of  our  na- 
turtj  in  defense  of  woman's  rights,  and 
by  asserting  her  political  equality  he  has 
not  vindicated  her  rights,  but  committed 
the  sin  of  speaking  evil  dignities.  Though, 
with  him,  we  deem  it  a  happy  omen  for 
Enixland  that  Victoria  is  on  the  throne, 
wc  do  not  believe  with  him  that,  "  Could 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  be  dissolved, 
and  both  Lords  and  Commons  sent  off  to 
their  different  belovetl  pursuits,  of  gam- 
bling, steeple-chasing,  shooting,  drinking, 
etc.,  and  a  few  women  of  plain  common- 
sense  put  HI  their  place,  the  country  would 
in  a  very  short  time  be  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  prosperity."  (P.  400.) 
If  Lords  and  Commons  were  as  he  de- 
scribes, why  then  indeed — but  they  are 
not,  and,  to  be  sure,  tlie  tiling  has  not 
beon  tried  —  Wnj  ? 

Woman  is  doubtless  a  female  man. 
Adam  and  Eve  were  designated  by  their 
Maker  under  one  name,  to  show  their  one 
natiire.  He  ''  called  their  name  Adam, 
in  the  day  when  they  were  created." 
((ien.  5  :  2.)  "  Adam,"  (pioth  the  quanit 
old  Dutch  etymologist,  Scrieck,  "  is  Scy- 
thic  or  High-Dutch,  ILudum-ens^  a  united 
entitv,"*  that  is  to  say,  man  and  woman 
WW  created  as  corresponding  natures,  a 
dualitv  in  unity.  Whatever  we  think  of 
the  queer  etymology  ot  the  Dutch  scho- 
liast, we  have  the  tiict  that  man  and  woman 
are  pronounced  equal  as  one  flesh  by  Him 
who  inspired  both  with  his  own  spirit. 

"  The  dearest  bond  is  this — 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference." — Ten- 
nynon, 

"  As  the  soul,"  says  Milton,  "  can  not  do 
well  without  company,  so  in  no  company 
80  well  as  where  the  difteront  sex,  in 
most  resembling  nnliJceness  and  most  un- 
like rvscmhlance^  can  not  but  please  best, 
and  be  pleased,  in  the  aptitude  of  that 
variety." —  Tetrachordon, 


*  "  Celtic  and  [Belgic  Origins.''    Quoted  by  Mn. 
Strutt 


The  influence  of  woman  over  man  is  the 
necessary  result  of  man's  deficiency,  and 
vice  -versa.  What  man  wants  is  love,  says 
Mrs.  Strutt,  tacitly  following  Swedenborg; 
and  what  woman  wants  is  wisdom,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority.  But  Mrs. 
Strutt  shall  speak  for  herself  concerning 
the  difference  between  male  and  female. 
She  goes  back  to  the  beginning,  and  ut- 
ters her  oracle  from  thence : 

*^  Adam,  on  the  separation  of  the  two  interior 
principles  with  which  immeiliately  on  his  crea- 
tion he  was  ori^nally  invested,  retained  tiiat  of 
wisdom  or  the  undcrsbinding,  which  is  of  the 
masculine  nature,  and  with  it,  consequently  the 
outwai'd  figure  thereof;  while  Eve  took  and 
embodied  forth  that  of  love,  or  the  will,  as  is 
manifested  in  the  different  characteristics  of  her 
form." 

So,  then,  we  need  not  wonder  that  in  civil- 
ized society  it  hascoraetobe  acknowledged 
that  the  influence  of  woman  is  paramount ; 
for,  doubtless,  in  society  as  we  see  it,  will 
or  love,  such  as  it  is,  has  vastly  more 
power  over  mankind  than  wisdom  or  un- 
derstanding. Whether  it  should  be  so  is 
another  question.  Solomon,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  folly,  learned  to  call  wisdom 
the  principal  or  leading  thing.  Mrs, 
Strutt  tells  us  that  St.  Paul  failed  in  his 
logic ;  she  says  he  was  not  right  in  the 
reason  he  assigned  in  forbidding  a  woman 
to  teach — "7^br  Adam  was  first  fartned, 
and  then  Bee.''  (1  Tim.  2  :  13.)  That 
was  not  the  reason,  as  she  aflirms,  but 
woman  was  forbidden  to  teach,  simply 
because  a  woman  is  "  not  capable  of  im- 
partial and  logical  reasoning,  or  of  con- 
vincing or  being  convmced  by  truth 
of  one.''  (P.  1 00, ''  Femhiine  Soul.")  We 
confess  we  know  not  any  truth  in  the 
Bible  that  belongs  not  to  the  heart.  But 
is  it  not  the  order  of  divine  workmg  that 
the  perception  of  truth  must  lead  the 
Avay  to  the  love  of  it  ?  We  see  first,  and 
then  love.  Certainly  Mrs.  Strutt  exem- 
plities  her  argument ;  and  it  would  not  be 
amiss  for  her  to  consider  that  will  and 
love,  without  the  power  of  reasoning  to 
lead  the  way,  would  make  but  wild  work 
of  cultivating  God's  earth.  We  too  often 
see  what  results  from  will  and  love  with- 
out wisdom  and  understanding  ^at  to 
direct  .and  control  them.  Those  who  ask 
for  reasons  find  your  right-hearted,  wrong- 
headed  people  very  difiicult  to  deal  with. 
Why  ?  Because  their  will  is  right,  but 
their  reason  wrong ;  as  Shakspeare  would 
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say,  The  motbci-  Is  strong  within  them. 
Sinco  truth  can  not,  according  to  Mrs. 
Strut t,  be  the  governing  principle  of 
woman,  she  very  consistently  represents 
dissimulation  as  a  feminine  virtue,  suppos- 
ing it,  of  course,  always  exercised  for 
love's  sake,  if  not  for  truth's.  (P.  33.^ 
Surely  here  we  have  a  sufficient  reason,  if 
there  were  no  other,  why  every  woman 
should  be  united  to  her  own  husband  for 
truth  as  well  as  for  love.  We  would  not 
6e|iurale  tnith  from  love;  we  think  them  i 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  one  in  the 
Lord.  However,  it  la  not  to  be  imagined 
for  a  moment  that  woman  is  more  defect- 
ive in  discernment  than  man.  Oh  !  no  ; 
love  in  woman,  though  apt  to  blink,  is  not 
blind,  but  rather  eagle-eyed ;  therefore, 

"/Ter  rapid  mind  decides,  while  Ait  debates ; 
.  She  feeh  a  truth  that  he  but  calc\tlale»^'' 

Unlogical  love,  with  the  use  or  abuse 
of  woman's  supposed  safeguard — dissimu- 
lation, together  with  the  fine  faculty  of 
lumping  to  conclusions  at  will,  are  proba- 
bly sufficient  to  account  for  the  dominant 
influence,  good  or  had,  of  woman.  Mrs. 
Ellis,  however,  honestly  confesses  "  a  little 
weariness,  and  some  skepticism  on  the 
subject  of  wom.in's  unbounded  influence 
in  the  world,"  She  rather  thinks  that, 
"as  a  law  of  our  social  existence  men 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  cha- 
racters of  women  whatever  they  would  ■ 
wish  them  to  be."  Of  course  they  have, ' 
if  woman  be  the  more  impressible.  I 

"  !  do  not,  of  course,  raenn  individually,  but 
nationally ;  not  as  character  is  considered  sin-  , 
gly,  but  in  masses.  Neither  do  I  raean  that  by  i 
merely  dictatin;;  to  woman,  praising  her,  or 
even  preaching  to  her,  these  results  can  be  ex- 
pected; for  such  is  the  quick  perception  of 
woman's  nature — such  the  inherent  and  almost 
instinctive  Tecliiig  with  which  she  discovers  the 
tone  of  popular  opinion,  and  sympathizes  with 
the  liking  and  disltkings  of  those  to  whom  she 
is  bound  by  social  or  domestic  affection ;  such 
also  is  her  naturiLl  tendency  to  lean  for  protec- 
tion and  support  on  something  stronger  than  ' 
herself — aoniething  leas  emotional,  and  conse-  I 
quently  more  stable ;  and  thus  leaning  for  sup- 
port, thus  depending  for  guidance  and  protec- 
tion, it  is  almost  inevitable  that  she  should,  to 
a  great  extent,  receive  the  bias  of  her  character 
from  the  help  and  the  protection  which  nature 
has  provided  for  her  in  the  firmer  and  more  de- 
dded  character  of  man." — P.  181. 
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This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mrs.  Ellis's 
style.    The  moral  of  the  world's  history 


rests  on  the  mutual  inflaenee  of  the  sexes ; 
and  if  the  memoirs  of  the  nominally  great 
prove  too  often  like  malarious  districts, 
unsafe  to  enter  upon,  and  if  the  lives  of 
kings  and  queens  are  very  exciting  and 
unwholesome  reading  for  weak  minds  of 
both  sexes,  why  ia  it,  that  the  mutual  in- 
fluence of  one  sex  over  the  other  is  de- 
monstrably all  powerful  for  evil,  unless 
controlled  by  tnose  heavenly  principles 
that  are  not  indigenous  to  courts,  and  with- 
out which  the  hig^hcst  cultivation  of  intel- 
lect is  only  the  highest  refinement  of  cor- 
ruption ?  History  only  shows  that  the 
sexes  operate  upon  eachother  like  the  poles 
of  a  mighty  magnet  on  which  the  world 
turns,  and  we  can  not  say  where  the  pre- 
ponderance of  influence  lies ;  we  can  only 
saythatthroughall  lands  wefind  where  men 
are  especially  had,  women  are  found  to  be 
a  match  for  them ;  and  if  anywhere  supe- 
rior human  excellence  holds  forth  its  light, . 
it  shines  alike  from  man  and  woman,  who 
may  be  thus  compared  to  the  twofold 
wick  of  the  patent  mould,  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated, but  only  the  more  brilliant  for  huni- 
ing  together  in  opposite  directions. 

Cornelius  Agrippa  (vide  "  Electic," 
May,lB5T)asscrtstnesuperiority  of  woman 
on  the  ground  of  her  weakness,  thus  per- 
verting the  words  of  St.  Paul — "  Wtak 
thing»  have  been  chosen  to  confmind  the 
strong,"  "  Adam,"  says  he,  "  was  sub- 
limely endowed,  but  woman  humbled 
him ;  Samson  was  strong,  but  woman 
made  him  captive ;  Lot  was  chaste,  hut 
woman  seduced  him ;  David  was  religious, 
but  woman  disturbed  his  piety  ;  Solomon 
was  wise,  but  woman  deceived  him ;  Job 
was  patient,  and  was  robbed  by  the  devil 
of  fortune  and  lamily  ;  ulcerated,  grieved, 
and  oppressed,  notlimg  provoked  him  to 
anger  till  a  woman  did  it,  thei-ein  proving 
herself  stronger  than  the  devil."  If  thus 
mighty  for  evil,  how  great  must  she  he 
for  good  ?  In  this  our  day,  when  feminine 
genms  is  absolutely  possessing  the  popu- 
lar mind  and  heart  by  millions  of  truthful 
and  loveful  (?)  books,  it  is  too  late  to  hint 
the  inferiority  of  the  female  intellect  as  a 
power.  Perchance  the  {wwers  that  be  are 
pretty  well  balanced  at  their  birth.  We, 
at  least,  have  no  reason  to  offer  why  we 
should  doubt  that  He  who  has  so  arrang- 
ed that  an  equal  number  of  males  and 
I  females  should  be  bom  into  the  world, 
should  not  also  so  arrange  that  their  in- 
fluences in  their  different  spheres  should 
[balance  each  other,  so   that  the  social 
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world,  like  the  physical,  should  roll  on  in 
the  diagonal  between  two  forces — tliat  of 
the  centrifugal,  so  to  say,  in  outgoing 
man,  and  that  of  the  centripetal,  or  home- 
force,  in  woman.  "  The  head  of  the  wo- 
man is  tlie  man,  and  the  glory  of  the  man 
is  woman."  Being  made  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  respects  the  glory  of  their  MaKcr, 
tliey  liave  only  to  fulfill  their  relationships 
to  be  so  far  like  the  angels  as  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  inequality,  while  mingling  their 
light  together  upon  every  object  that  en- 
gages them.  He  was  a  libeller  of  the  sex 
who  said ;  "  Most  women  have  no  charac- 
ter at  all."  Kvery  woman  has  not  only  a 
character  of  her  own,  but  she  helps  to 
form  the  character  of  those  about  her, 
and  asi  a  tnan  thinks  of  wonian^  so  is  the 
state  of  his  Iieart^  rdlgiousbj  and  livlngly. 

There  are  those  who,  sensuous  in  all 
things,  would  degrade  woman  by  a 
nominal  adoration,  and  desecrate  her 
spirit  by  their  idolatry  of  the  body. 
When  a  woman  consents  to  be  wor- 
shiped instead  of  God,  or  to  come  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker,  she  is  lost,  and 
is  apt  to  lead  others  to  perdition.  If  she 
does  not  feel  she  can  know  all  the  truth 
that  man  can  know,  and  help  him  to  apply 
it,  then  her  love  will  act  upon  him  only 
as  the  ivy  on  the  oak,  to  which  it  clings 
but  to  destroy  it. 

O  Woman  \  yours  is  no  outside  dignity. 
It  is  the  spirit  witlun  you  that  moulds  the 
world  around  you — ^the  spirit  of  creation 
completing  its  last  work.  Mother  and 
moulder  of  man,  it  is  for  you  to  take  the 
new-made  being,  into  which  God  has  just 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  to  take  it 
warm  from  his  han<l  into  your  bosom, 
and  qualify  it  by  your  love  and  life,  in 
their  blended  light,  to  walk  and  dwell 
with  the  perfect  in  the  Father's  home. 
Can  man  stand  before  vou  there?  No; 
unless  you  r(»fuse  to  work  with  your 
Maker  who  comes  closer  to  your  hearts 
than  your  own  life-blood,  and  khulles 
vour  bo<:om  with  a  •^enial  lire,  srladdeniiiix 
as  the  honii'-hearth  of  the  sj)irit,  an  altar 
an<l  a  refuge  foi*  the  feeble  who  need  to 
know  that  God  is  love. 

We  wish  to  see  wisdom  and  love  so 
combined  in  oj)eration  in  our  home,  and 
eveiywliere,  as  can  be  ])0ssible  only 
throuixh  woman.  If  we  are  to  see  that 
jov,  that  thins:  of  beaut v,  anywhere,  this 
lau'l  t)f  Chri'^tian  li'^ht  should  show  it. 
Du'.N  it  "iXi'Jice  oin*  streets?  Ye  pattern 
womrn  of  olden  day,  beauties  of  holy  his- 


tory, how  would  ye  be  astonished  to  be- 
hold your  modern  sisterhood,  proud  to 
employ  their  bodies  as  frames  to  hang 
outrageous  fashions  on,  and  thus  becom- 
ing, as  Foster  says,  "ambulating  blocks 
for  millinery."  The  silken  inflations  of 
our  sunny  promenades  give  no  sign  that 
the  souls  within  them  know  any  thing  of 
their  own  nature.  Are  not  their  />AyMca/ 
faculties,  instead  of  being  cultivated  to 
divine  ends,  too  generally  made  subserv- 
ient to  self  and  to  sin?  Are  not  their 
inteUectnal  faculties  devoted  to  the  Prince 
of  Deluders  ?  Are  not  their  moral  faciilr 
ties  nourishing  and  cherishing  the  worm 
that  dies  not,  by  warming  it  at  the  flame 
that  never  will  be  quenched  ? 

Education  proper,  whether  for  man  or 
woman,  is  that  which  imparts  a  sound 
practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  body 
and  mind,  in  their  mutual  relation,  to-* 
gether  with  that  social  training  which 
best  calls  into  action  the  moral  virtacs, 
enlightens  the  conscience,  and  brings  the 
aflTections  into  subserviency  to  riglit  reap 
son,  and  the  law  of  God.  As  Sidney 
Smith  observes,  when  writing  of  woman : 
"  There  is  nothing  so  social  as  a  cultivated 
mind."  By  cultivated  mind,  we  mean 
rather  more  than  the  genial  prebend 
meant ;  we  mean  a  mind  well  acquainted 
with  nature,  that  "universal  and  public 
manuscript,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  calls  it. 

Mr.  Parsons  very  cogently  enforces  the 
necessity  of  woman  bemg  educated  to  the 
full  extent  of  her  capacity,  and  presents 
a  strong  array  of  facts,  hi  proof  that  she  is 
the  glory  of  man,  in  respect  to  the  oualities 
alike  of  her  head  as  of  her  heart.  The  ori- 
ginality, freshness,  force,  and  pungency  of 
his  ehxpience,  together  with  the  genera! 
good  sense,  both  of  his  matter  and  man- 
ner, are  calculated  to  impress  the  reader, 
lie  succeeds  in  pleai^ing,  even  where  he 
fails  to  convince.  Parsons  writes  like  a 
Christianized  Cobbett.  His  vicvr  of  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution  is  pecu- 
liarly clear  and  instructive.  He  classifies 
the   powers   of  the   human   mind   thus: 

1 .  Inrjuiry,    or    the    Inquisitive   Power ; 

2.  Api>rehension,  or  the  Understanding 
Power;  3.  Intellect,  or  the  Distinguishing 
Power;  4.  Consciousness,  or  the  Self-Ob- 
sernng  Power ;  5.  Memory,  or  the  Rccol- 
lective  Power ;  0.  Wisdom,  or  the  Syn- 
thetic Power;  7.  Emotion,  or  the  Pa- 
thetic Power ;  8.  Will,  or  the  Voluntary 
Pow(»r ;  9.  Conscience,  or  the  MonU 
Power. 
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Whether  this  classification  agrees  with 
school-metaphysics  and  phrenology  or  not, 
it  serves  exceedingly  well  to  indicate  the 
steps  of  mental  development,  by  showing 
what  is  to  be  educated  as  well  as  how  to 
educate.  He  illustrates  his  views  very 
pertinently : 

"  I  take  a  child  and  show  it  a  flower,  and  it 
is  pleased  by  the  beauty  of  its  appearance ;  so 
far  we  have  both  the  same  sensations :  but  how 
different  will  its  emotions  be  if  I  can  awaken  its 
inquiries  respecting  it !  Well,  let  us  sit  down 
together,  and  take  this  plant  to  pieces ;  it  has  a 
root,,  a  stem,  leaves^  and  flawers^  and  by-and-by 
may  have  fruits  and  seem. 

**IIere  then  we  have  minds  at  work,  and 
mental  powers  exerted,  which  no  animal  has 
ever  employed.  We  inquire  into  the  flower; 
we  apprehend  several  ideas  from  it ;  we  distin- 
guish one  part  from  another ;  we  become  eon- 
seious  of  mental  power ;  we  have  something  to 
recollect;  we  have  knowledge  that  we  may 
wisely  or  practically  use ;  there  is  much  to  call 
forth  the  most  pleasing  emotions ;  much  to  in- 
fluence our  volitions,  our  actions;  and,  there- 
fore, most  valuable  materials  for  conscience  to 
use  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion." 

It  is  obvious,  that  what  is  said  respect- 
ing the  flower  may  be  applied  to  any  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  men- 
tal powers,  as  thus  illustrated  in  their 
action,  are  as  capable  of  exertion  in  one 
sex  as  the  other.  Mr.  Parsons  carries  out 
his  mental  analysis  with  skill  in  his  work, 
but  so  far  from  supposing  with  Mrs.  Stmtt 
and  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  that  because 
woman  excels  in  loving,  she  is,  therefore, 
deficient  in  wisdom,  he  maintains  the  con- 
trary, and  argues  well  that  the  synthetic 
or  convincing  power  of  the  feminine  mind, 
though  opposite  to  the  analyzing,  logical 
power  of  the  higher  masculine  mind,  is 
nevertheless  more  akin  to  faith,  and  more 
apt  to  take  the  right  path,  and  arrive 
quicker  at  the  truth.  No  doubt  true  love 
is  correlative  with  true  wisdom ;  what 
then  is  false  love  but  the  worst  form  of 
folly  ?  If  it  be  true  that  woman's  will, 
and  hence  her  love,  be  stronger  than 
man's,  then  so  much  the  more  need  has 
she  of  the  knowledge  that  may  forewarn 
her  of  the  danger  of  willfulness.  We  very 
much  question  whether  the  feminine  soul 
is  bettor  constituted  for  the  love  of  truth, 
and  so  of  truthful  love,  than  the  mascu- 
line. She  dt»pends  more  on  personal  at- 
tachments, and  she  desires  to  be  desired  ; 
she  is  man's  object,  and  knows  it.  Hence, 
the  natural  and  beautiful  efforts  to  please 


which  commend  the  woman  everywhere 
to  man's  love,  and  without  which  she  for- 
feits her  true  position,  and  may  become 
hateful  as  well  as  unhappy.  But,  alas! 
how  wily  the  will  that  would  ynw  domin- 
ion by  yielding,  not  for  good,  but  for  sel^ 
ishness !  And  alas !  too,  as  Mrs.  Ellis 
says:  "Pure,  unostentatious,  steady-work- 
ing benevolence  is  quite  as  deficient  in 
one  sex  as  the  other  I"  A  woman  whose 
heart  and  mind  are  ruled  by  the  govern- 
ing motives,  good-will,  conscientiousness, 
and  love  of  God,  may  be  allowed  to  be  in 
no  great  danger  of  "synthetically"  leaping 
to  conclusions;  but  the  habit  of  leaping  to 
conclusions  is  apt  to  land  the  leaper  very 
considerably  on  the  wrong  side.  There- 
fore, we  say  that  if  the  more  loving  and 
lovelier  feminine  spirit  be  the  more  na- 
turally disposed  to  sudden  bias  and  deter- 
mination, so  much  the  more  urgent  is  the 
need  that  she  be  well  trained  in  all  that 
exalts  the  intellect^  improves  the  moral 
heing^  and  rectifies  the  conscience.  With- 
out this  training,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
soul  to  see  the  right  and  approve  it,  for 
even  God's  own  voice  is  either  not  heard 
or  not  regarded  by  the  untrained  souL 
How  dark  that  mind  whose  light  itself  is 
darkness !  Now  we  contend  that  every 
kind  of  light  is  as  good  for  every  variety 
of  soul  as  when  God  first  said,  "Let  light 
be,"  and  pronounced  it  good,  because 
human  beings  were  coming  to  enjoy  it. 
We  think  that  we,  both  men  and  women, 
ought  to  know  more  than  we  generally  do 
concerning  the  connection  of  our  own 
bodies  and  souls  with  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. Without  information  about  what 
concerns  our  mental,  moral,  and  bodily 
constitution,  we  are  ignorant  of  our 
Maker's  purposes  concerning  us.  We 
may  do  our  duty,  in  blind  obedience  to 
moral  law,  and  be  safe ;  but  it  is  happier, 
if  not  holier,  to  see  the  congruity  of  moral 
goodness  with  the  well-being  of  all  exist- 
ence forever.  Without  this  insight  and 
faith,  our  notion  of  duty  is  as  undefined 
as  lamp-light  in  a  fog,  and  our  motives 
are  confused,  because  our  impulses  to  ac- 
tion are  not  guided  by  rational  principles. 
Women,  as  the  trainers  of  souls  and 
bodies  in  their  most  pliable  and  plastic 
state,  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be  well  in- 
structed in  all  that  practical  science  can 
teach  concerning  the  best  modes  of  man- 
aging minds  and  bodies.  Woman  and 
man  are  equally  able  to  read  nature  and 
the  Bible ;   their  duties  are  equal  in  rela- 
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tion  to  both  ;  and  if  the  Word  that  was 
made  flesh  made  whatever  is  made,  we 
forsake  that  Word  if  we  think  that  what 
is  revealed  entirely  supersedes  that  which 
is  created.  31en  and  women  ought,  we 
say  again,  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
their  own  compound  nature — soul  and 
body — with  all  their  dualities  and  mani- 
fold relations  to  each  other  and  the  uni- 
verse, through  all  the  gateways  of  know- 
ledge. On  the  proper  management  of 
mind  and  body,  it  depends  whether  that 
which  wills,  feels,  thinks,  acts,  shall  work 
in  keeping  with  heaven  and  be  heavenly  ; 
or  create  its  own  heart-hell  by  its  perpe- 
tual abuses  of  God's  goodness.  Should 
one  world  go  wrong,  all  the  other  worlds 
would  work  together  for  its  destruction, 
for  not  to  obey  the  universal  law  is  to 
perish.  Worlds  right  themselves ;  souls, 
however,  do  not,  but  deviating  from  the 
right  line,  are  forever  lost  if  left  alone. 
Those  who  are  right  must  rectify  those 
who  arc  wrong.  Now  souls  go  wrong 
from  mismanagement  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  bodies  from  the  mismanagement  of  the 
soul;  and,  therefore,  we  must  learn  how 
best  to  manage  both.  We  agree,  then,  with 
Mr.  Parsons  in  desiring  that  our  feminine 
fellow-heirs  of  eternity  should  learn  as 
much  as  they  can  well  apply  of  all  the 
first  principles  at  least  of  physiology  and 
metaphysics,  as  of  really  higher  value  in 
their  practical  use  than  much  on  which 
the  mental  powers  of  females  are  diligent- 
ly expended : 

"  Were  this  suhject  considered  in  all  its  im- 
portance, there  is  not  a  fcuiJilc  hut  would  dread 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  mother,  until  she  had 
qualified  herself  by  the  study  of  physiology 
and  mental  philosophy  to  waUrh  over  the  body 
and  the  mind  of  her  child.  F^very  human  being 
ought  to  understand  mental  philosophy,  ilow 
can  the  mind  be  tjiught,  controlled,  and  matured 
if  its  possessor  or  teacher  be  ignorant  of  its  own 
faculties?  It  should  be  considere<i  a  duty,  and 
the  birth-right  of  all,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
•  to  know  themselves/  Witliout  this,  all  edu- 
cation, to  a  great  extent,  will  be  lost" — Dignity 
of  Woinan^  p.  387. 

*'  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  hut 
two  classes  of  thoughts,  those  which  are  true 
and  those  wliich  are  fulse ;  and  with  one  of 
these  the  minds  of  women  must  be  imbued.'' 
**  I  know  the  sordid  mind  of  the  objector  throws 
itself  in  a  moment  into  the  kitchen  and  the 
biundn'.  He  trembles  for  his  clean  shirt,  and 
his  mince-pics.     Poor  fellow !'  — Idem^  p.  381. 


Tlie  body  must  exert  a  great  influence ' 


over  intention,  propensity,  and  disposition. 
Persons,  whose  nerves  are  habitually  ex- 
cited, often  show  great  determination, 
but  it  is  animal  will  after  all,  a  determina- 
tion to  please  self,  either  concentric  or  ec- 
centric, either  gregarious  or  wandering 
alone,  one  of  a  party  or  a  party  to  one- 
self.   Mr.  Parsons  well  observes  that : 

"A  steady  nerve  [or,  as  we  would  say,  a 
healthy  state  of  brain]  is  eminently  conduciye 
[essential  Y\  to  decision  of  character.  But  the 
body  is  not  all ;  there  may  be  nerves  of  iron, 
and  vet  the  mind,  for  want  of  cultivation,  may 
be  the  sport  of  every  wind  of  doctrine.  To 
perfect  the  character  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  m\\\  should  ^  be  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  truth.*  "—P.  313. 

Rooted  and  grounded  like  a  tree  plant- 
ed by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  soil  mode 
for  it  by  that  hand.  Souls  are  made  to 
grow  upon  truth  ;  and  if  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  truth,  that  is,  with  what- 
ever God  has  said  and  done,  then  their 
volitions  must  of  course  go  wrong,  and 
their  tempers  too.  It  is  a  point  of  the 
first  importance  to  know  that  though  in- 
telligence suggests  reasons  for  action, 
that  is  to  say,  furnishes  moral  motive,  yet 
it  is  the  state  of  the  body  that  moves  the 
Avill,  so  far  as  will  depends  on  sensation, 
and  instincts  must  master  our  minds  if 
our  minds  master  not  them.  If,  then,  man 
or  woman  would  acquire  that  highest  of 
all  accomplishments,  self-control^  they 
must  learn  to  discriminate  between  in- 
stinctive will  and  7'ational  will.  Without 
a  habit  of  discriminating  between  these, 
life  becomes  subject  to  a  succession  of  im- 
pulses from  without,  histead  of  being 
guided  by  a  sj)irit-power  within  ;  and  the 
formation  of  character,  in  respect  to  the 
ricrht  state  of  will,  known  as  love  and 
faith,  the  state  in  which  we  enter  eternity, 
is  impossible. 

There  is  a  profound  and  beautiful  mys- 
tery in  the  fact  that  the  femniine  mind  is 
more  apt  to  run  into  extremes  than  the 
musculine,  in  consequence  of  those  physio- 
logi(?al  peculiarities  of  constitution  on 
which  sympathy  depends.  There  is  more 
ready  nerve — sympathy  with  the  activi- 
ties of  other  beings  —  in  females,  because 
the  body  itself  is  more  susceptible  of  im- 

Cression,  and,  therefore,  the  influences  of 
oth  spiritual  worlds,  good  and  evil,  arc 
felt  in  a  more  positive  and  bodily  manner 
by  woman.  Ilence  she  is  necessarily 
more  dependent.     The  monU  training 
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which  is  so  cogently  enforced  on  females 
by  Mrs.  Ellis,  can  never  be  thoroughly 
carried  out,  unless  they  are  made  better 
acquainted  than  by  ordinary  school  ac- 
quirements with  the  dangers  arising  from 
their  very  nature.  That  quaint  old  physio- 
logist. Dr.  Gideon  Harvey,  (in  "Archaeo- 
logia  Nova,"  quoted  by  Mrs.  Strutt,)  ac- 
counts in  a  summary  manner  for  the  fact, 
which  he  assumes  as  to  woman  being 
"  more  fierce,  furious,  rash,  and  swiil  in 
judgment  than  man ;"  "  for,"  says  he, 
"  their  spirits  and  heat,  moving  in  great 
troops  and  confluence  of  particles,  must 
needs  move  swift,  which  swiftness  of  mo- 
tion is  the  cause  of  their  sudden  rage^ 
nimble  tongues,  and  rash  witsy  Modern 
physiology  and  experience  of  better  femi- 
nine training  than  any  in  vogue  in  Gideon 
Harvey's  day,  (1600,)  tend  to  obviate  his 
poor  apology  for  the  ladies,  and  we  know 
they  need  not  the  excuses  he  offers  for 
rashness,  since  there  certainly  is  not  any 
reason  why  woman  should  be  more  prone 
than  man  to  confound  likings  mth  lovings, 
and  suddenly  succumb  to  impressions,  ex- 
cepting from  indulgence  to  a  wrong  state 
of  will,  and  from  a  lack  of  those  habits  of 
thought  which  are  the  only  checks  upon 
impulse.  Those  habits  must  be  formed 
early  to  grow  strong.  There  is  a  tenden- 
cy in  parents  to  be  peculiarly  tender  in 
coercing  the  will  of  their  girls,  because 
girls  are  usually  gentle  ;  they  forget  that 
like  the  air,  the  sea,  and  the  light,  it  is  the 
seeming  soft  that  has  the  most  unmanage- 
able force ;  and  when  they  do  coerce  it, 
how  often  is  it  merely  to  please  them- 
selves instead  of  proving  their  own  obe- 
dience to  the  unerring  \Vill !  The  per- 
petual indulgence  of  the  Pawnee  Indians 
to  their  children  is  safer  than  the  parental 
waywardness  that  pretends  to  wisdom 
while  showing  folly.  Neither  man  nor 
woman  can  rule  the  will  of  a  child  with- 
out ruling  their  own,  and  from  first  to 
last,  we  all  require  to  see,  and  so  to  be- 
lieve in,  a  bettor  will  than  our  own  in 
order  to  real  obedience.  We  never  cor- 
dially yield  but  where  we  cordially  love. 

It  would  be  a  calumny  uttered  in  the 
face  of  truth  to  say  that  woman  is  neces- 
sarily more  thoughtless  than  man ;  her 
active  outlay  of  benevolence  in  all  the 
best  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  hu- 
man misery,  in  our  age  and  country  at 
least,  is  a  demonstration  that  the  loving 
heart  is  a  help,  rather  than  a  hindrance, 
when  thought  is  to  proceed  to  action,  and 


when  doing  and  suffering  are  demanded 
to  prove  the  validity  of  intellectual  vigor. 
We  need  not  look  into  the  hospital  of 
Scutari  to  prove  what  is  meant  by  a  wise 
heart,  for  we  have  it  at  work  about  us  in 
many  a  home,  that,  without  it,  would  fall 
crashing  to  pieces,  like  the  house  built 
on  the  sand.  But  this  wisdom  of  heart 
does  not  come  as  a  natural  matter  oi 
course  ;  and  the  accomplishments  so  sedu- 
lously cultivated  at  ladies'  schools  in  ge- 
neral, do  not  foster  it.  We  fear  rather 
the  contrary,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
teaching  of  pianists,  drawing-masters,  pos- 
ture-masters, elocutionists,  and  memory- 
loaders,  to  instruct  woman  in  the  duties 
and  dangers  of  real  life,  or  to  fortify  mind 
and  heart  for  the  grand  battle.  The  edu- 
cation that  forms  a  correct  mind  is  too 
often  sacrificed  for  that  which  makes  a 
pert  critic,  who  sees  faults,  not  to  shun 
but  to  point  at  them.  A  carping  young 
lady  may  be  pretty,  but  she  is  sure  to  be 
a  pest.  We  can  not  bear  to  be  forced  to 
hate  where  we  look  to  love.  Truth  is  as 
blue  as  the  heavens,  but  of  a  very  different 
hue  from  that  of  the  blue-stocking. 

The  beautiful  belongs  to  the  good  and 
the  true.  All  that  is  aesthetic  and  calis- 
thenic  is  needed,  indeed,  both  for  mind 
and  body,  manners  and  morals ;  for  in 
real  life  none  can  be  too  powerfully  beau- 
tiful in  doing  what  has  to  be  done ;  but 
this  should  be  taught  first,  and  then  would 
follow,  with  more  force,  lessons  on  the 
mode  of  doing.  When  we  know  what  is 
to  be  accomplished — ^when,  like  travellers 
about  to  cUmb  a  mountain  pass,  we  know 
the  height  to  be  attained,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  attaining  it,  we  may  better  under- 
stand how  far  what  we  carry  should  com- 
bine the  elegant  with  the  useful.  There 
are  multitudes  who  start  prepared  only 
for  the  drawing-room,  who  have  to  en- 
counter blasts  that  make  sad  sport  of 
muslin  and  artificial  flowers.  Let  the  use- 
ftil  be  ornamental,  and  the  ornamental 
useful  —  beauty  and  use  are  near  akin — 
and  then  all  will  be  safe  whatever  comes. 

There  is  one  circumstance  very  unfavor- 
able to  the  advancement  of  female  influ- 
ence in  the  right  direction — the  bettering 
of  man.  Young  women  usually  leavW 
school  too  early,  and  precisely  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible, 
and  when  a  steady  course  of  mental  dis- 
cipline would  be  most  valuable.  They  do 
not  learn  to  carry  any  weight.  Jtlst 
when  young  gentlemen  are  ready  for  col- 
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legos,  young  ladies  arc*  ready  for  coteries. 
Those  are  eramiued  with  facts,  these  with 
fancies.  Both  are  furnished  with  certain 
elements  and  menus  of  mental  advance- 
ment, but  the  bov  ccoes  on  into  the  severe 
mental  training  of  manly  science  and  as- 
sociation, while  the  girl,  with  her  heart 
and  head  all  alive  to  the  emotional,  comes 
out  and  makes  a  show  of  herself.  In  her 
retirement  from  the  wear  and  weariness 
of  hopeless  effort  to  attract  and  secure  a 
ri^ht  heart-fellowship,  what  can  her  men- 
tal resources  be?  She  has  not  been 
trained  to  enjoy  solid  reading  and  rea- 
soning ;  the  dry  splendors  of  science  and 
of  all  God's  handiworks  are  too  strong  for 
lier  eyes.  There  Jire  mostly  but  two 
forms  in  which  she  can  gratify  her  warm 
heart  and  womanly  love  of  pleasing :  she 
can  read  novels  and  study  dress ;  she  can 
amuse  herself  and  beguile  man.  We  see 
the  result — plenty  of  sweetness  that  sf)on 
turns  sour,  because  neither  heart  nor  in- 
tellect has  been  cultivated  morally  or 
spiritually,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  view  to 
the  end. 

With  Mrs.  Ellis,  we  would  urge  the 
importance  of  constructing  schools  for 
moral  training  and  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter. But  we  think  she  has  not  dwelt 
with  sufficient  force  upon  the  value  of  ac- 
quaintance with  natural  science,  and  the 
teaching  of  events,  as  a  means  of  stea<ly- 
ing  the  mind,  rectify  big  the  will,  and  im- 
proving the  reasoning  powers.  The  feel- 
mg  of  the  inevitable  will,  the  will  that 
fixes  itself  in  the  laws  of  existence,  the 
very  truth  of  behig,  is  the  feeling  which 
alone  schools  the  human  will ;  that  alone 
produces  free-will  —  the  will  that  chooses 
to  do  riirht  from  the  knowledge  of  what 
must  result  in  doing  wrong.  The  very 
refmomenls  of  mind  and  elegances  of  life, 
to  which  cultivated  females  so  essentially 
contrihute,  require  the  counteracting  in- 
fluence of  the  full  and  intimate  knowled<re 
of  natural  truths  to  qualify  for  their  true 
erjoyment  ;  and  that  edncation  can  con- 
fer but  little  di^i^nitv  on  character  which 
ignores  acquamtnnce  with  the  laws  of  be- 
u\<r  as  fixed  in  <uir  verv  framework,  and 
in  the  elements  on  which  our  mortality  and 
ftnmortalitv  exist.  Above  all,  the  soul  is 
to  be  studied  as  the  source  of  (he  beauty 
within  beauty,  the  life  of  life,  without 
whose  health  tlie  dimjiling  loveliness  of 
the  most  smiling  face  is  hut  the  hiding  of 
a  fallen  spirit  behind  a  veil  of  light.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  be  too  violently  evangel- 


ical ?  We  think  we  have  seen  men  in 
earnest,  who  would  honor  the  teaching  of 
Christ  by  ignoruig  that  of  nature.  The 
New  Testament  implies  that  the  teach- 
ings and  dictates  of  nature  as  perceived 
by  a  reasonable  mind  are  in  keeping  with 
the  Gospel.  The  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  brings  our  moral  powers  and  natural 
affections  to  the  test.  Mrs.  Ellis  would 
have  the  virtues  sudied  and  practised  in  a 
l)ositive  manner,  like  a  language  or  an  ac- 
complishment. This  mode  of  treating  the 
subject  is  open  to  ridicule,  for  liow  can 
love  of  truth,  or  conscientiousness,  or  be- 
nevolence, or  honesty,  or  modesty,  be 
practised  as  distinct  lessons  to  be  got  up 
under  a  professor,  and  touched  off  like  a 
j)icture  with  the  finish  of  a  fine  hand  ? 
Social  intercourse,  the  contact  of  will 
with  will  under  the  restraints  of  the 
known  requirements  of  good  feeling,  is  lill 
that  is  really  required  ;  and  if  schools,  as 
at  present  conducted,  do  not  afford  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  thus,  the 
sooner  thev  are  remodelled  the  better. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  supersede  the 
teaching  of  Providence  in  the  struggles 
of  humanity  in  the  world  by  any  thing  in 
the  school-room,  but  surely  there  is  room 
enough  for  the  exercise  of  every  good 
feeling  amongst  a  number  of  young  ladies, 
subject  to  a  governing  mind,  if  tasks  do 
not  deprive  them  of  sufficient  leisure  to 
learn  how  to  live  together.  If  the  school 
afford  more  opportunity,  as  we  think  it 
docs,  for  learning  true  obedience,  sympar 
thy,  and  s(^lf  control,  than  can  be  learned 
at  home,  it  has  that  advantage  over  home- 
training.  At  home  the  will  takes  more 
liberties. 

A  sinightly  writer  has  said:  "A  good 
education  is  very  like  a  good  hat.  It 
should  be  not  only  strong,  substantial, 
stiff,  and  durable,  but  shapely,  glossy, 
eomfortable,  an<l,  above  all,  a  good  lit." 
Tlow  often  do  we  see  the  stiff  and  the 
strong  without  the  shiq>eluiess,  the  gloss, 
or  the  comfort,  and  how  oflen  the  gloss 
upon  a  bad  malenal,  Avith  nothing  fit  for 
any  thing  about  it ! 

Of  course  we  desire  our  daughters  to 
acquire  every  art  and  intellectual  accom- 
j)lishment  that  will  qualify  them  to  become 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  at  home, 
whether  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  aunts,  or 
friends.  If  they  are  called  to  the  high 
vocation  of  spinster  ministrations,  which 
the  wisdoiii  of  God  ordains  for  multitudes 
in     this   world-renovating,    Bible-taught 
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country,  they  have  only  the  more  need 
for  all  that  can  adorn  and  edify  the  mind, 
for  thev  will  have  to  endure  nardness  in 
proportion  to  their  usefulness.  Blessed 
are  they  who  are  not  subject  to  man^  if 
subject  to  God.  Those  who  are  not 
directly  governed  by  either,  will  find  the 
study  of  Bible-logic,  and  of  every  form  of 
right  reason,  a  useful  check  upon  too  nim- 
ble a  tongue,  as  also  they  would  find  gene- 
ral science  a  safe  ballast  against  the  dangers 
of  too  much  sail,  and  a  strong  course  of 
mathematics  a  good  drag  upon  that  ca- 
pricious wit,  which,  like  all  earthly  things, 
is  so  apt  to  run  fastest  in  the  downward 
direction. 

The  object  of  our  life's  education  is  to 
train  the  spirit,  or  willing  power,  not 
merely  to  inform  it.  How  can  this  be 
doTie  without  some  understanding  of  its 
faculties,  not  as  abstractions,  bu^as  they 
operate  in  connection  with  brain  and 
nerve  ?  We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  in 
this  connection  only  that  w^e  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it,  or  know  any  thing  about  it. 
As  already  said,  motive  is  never  unmixed  ; 
and  our  morality  includes  the  government 
of  the  body  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the 
will  and  the  belief  The  three  graces  are, 
we  conceive,  good  temper,  good  sense, 
and  good  health ;  and  the  wise  old 
heathens,  who  deified  these  graces  as  fe- 
male beauties,  meant  only  to  teach  that 
the  trainins:  of  women  should  unite  them 
all.  We  would  most  strenuously  insist 
first  of  all  on  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
every  means  conducive  to  good  bodily 
health,  not  only  from  its  value  in  relation 
to  true  feminine  gface,  but  also  because 
without  outward  health  that  inward  sanity 
which  is  expressed  by  good  temper  and 
good  sense  is  most  apt  to  be  absent. 

That,  indeed,  must  be  a  life  of  faith  on 
the  truth  of  the  S})irit  which  can  at  any 
time  be  superior  to  the  distractions  of  a 
disordered  body.  Whatever  faith,  what- 
ever love  w^e  feel,  is  doubtless  to  be 
proved  by  our  mastery  over  the  body. 
Knowledge  must  rectify  will,  but  a  sound 
body  is  essential  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
sensational  with  the  moral  will. 

As  we  can  not  se})arate  faith  from  love 
without  violence  to  true  nature  and  the 
eternal  spirit,  so  neither  can  we  separate 
will  from  knowledge  without  danger  of 
eternal  damage  to  our  selfhood.  Hence 
the  danger  of  educating  the  acquiring,  or 
knowing,  and  imagining  faculties,  now  so 
largely  done  in  school  as  the  task- work  of 


memory,  to  the  neglect  of  that  moral 
sense  which  goes  witn  the  proper  action 
or  the  right  use  of  the  body.  Thus  we 
may  be  learning  our  lessons  of  facts  or 
fancies,  history,  sience,  and  religion,  and 
have  no  more  appreciation  of  duty  or 
ability  to  do  it,  than  a  man  walking  in  his 
sleep,  and  following  the  dictates  of  a 
dream  instead' of  obeying  the  real  relation- 
ships of  life.  Let  us  endeavor  to  analyze 
the  soul ;  that  is,  the  being  to  be  educated. 
We  need  not  discuss  the  difference 
between  faculties,  and  affections,  and  in- 
stincts. We  acknowledge  their  existence 
as  distinct,  though  incessantly  cooperating 
in  our  motives.  A  metaphysical  acumen, 
or  rather  the  higher  teaching  of  divine 
truth,  is  required  to  enable  us  to  discrimi- 
nate between  our  motives,  for  it  is  faith 
in  the 'Word  of  God  only  that  enables  us 
to  analyze  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart,  dividing  asunder  soul  and  spirit,  or 
mind  and  will. 

The  Acuities,  and  affections,  and  in- 
stincts are  differently  combined  in  their 
proportions  in  different  individuals.  Dif- 
ferent aptitudes  are  bom  with  us,  and 
though  all  who  are  not  idiots  are 
possessed  of  some  degree  of  what  is 
common  to  all,  yet  the  success  of  training 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  original 
power,  or  combination  of  powers  innately 
possessed.  This  applies  more  to  the  in- 
tellectual than  the  moral  powers,  for  we 
may  by  training  produce  a  moral  convic- 
tion in  a  weak  mind,  but  no  training  will 
produce  ability  to  act  the  logician,  states- 
man, philosopher,  or  poet,  without  the 
inherent  po^ver  of  faculty  leading  to  those 
exercises  of  mind  which  constitute  those 
characters.  Mrs.  Ellis  resolves'  all  mo- 
tive into  desire.  We  would  resolve  all 
desire  into  love,  for  as  we  love  so  we  will. 
Hence  we  discover  the  two  natures  in 
man  ;  that  which  wills  without  other  de- 
sire than  self-enjoyment,  and  that  which 
wills  in  true  charity,  desiring  the  good  of 
others  with  oneself.  As  is  the  love,  so  is 
the  life.  Our  thoughts  will  run  in  the 
line  of  our  loves,  whatever  be  the  power 
of  our  intellect.  Reason  can  not  be  satis- 
fied without  a  good  state  of  conscience — 
without  a  full  approval  of  all  that  is  de- 
sired and  done ;  but  the  demand  of  reason 
is  proportionate  to  the  improvement  of 
our  spiritual  perception,  the  inward  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  character  to  oneself. 
Hence  all  education  leaves  the  mind  "  an 
aching  void"  except  so  far  as  it  improves 
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the  conscience.  Hence,  too,  the  sympa-  feels  th(it^  her  real  education  for  life  is 
thies  can  not  be  ric:htly  directed  and  edu-  begun,  and  not  till  then. 
Ciited,  and  lured  along  the  path  of  light,  Whatever  has  life  in  it  is  never  tedious, 
except  by  Clirislianity,  for  the  meaning  of  if  its  life  interfere  not  with  our  own.  This 
humanity  is  not  wi'ought  out  in  any  otner  is  the  secret  of  the  taste  for  novel-reading, 
system  of  teaching.  M'Combie  wisely  It  is  founded  on  the  true,  humane  princi- 
observes  that —  pie  of  sociality  and  fellow-feeling — sympa- 
thy with  all  that  feels ;  and  this  ouglit  to 
"  To  the  education  of  the  sympathies,  in  the  be  indulged  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
case  of  girls,  a  double  importance  attaches,  ^^.y  ^]^^  i^ggong  ^^f  different  forms  of  hu- 
1  hey  attract  and  they  stiiiiulate.  Themselves  ^•'^  |./»  „^«.i.^.,*  ^^i^«,;„«  ♦!,«  ^oa*«  /%- 
more  excitable  than  the  other  sex  generally,  man  life,  without  debasuig  the  taste  or 
they  are  tlie  main  source  of  excitation.  Of  wastmg  the  time  The  popular  soul  is 
course  we  dream  of  nothing  so  absurd  as  to  not  to  be  reached  by  abstractions ;  but 
bring  love  [quite]  within  the  squjirc  and  rule  story-tellers  have  reached  it ;  and  nobody 
of  reason ;  yet  it  is  true,  notwithstanding  its  will  ever  succeed  in  reaching  it  without 
essential  and  necessary  spontaneity,  that  its  telling  traits  of  life,  and  all  will  succeed 
course  is  always  perilous  when  it  careers  away  {^  reaching  it  who  have  any  thing  posi- 
dictete'r  ^^'""^  ''''  '^'"^''^    disregard  of    her  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  and  eventful,  to  state 

' -The  first  thing  in  education  is  to  induce  and  *'^^^^^^  ^}'y  ^^""^"  ^""^i^'yP'l  %'"''.  iM^t 

develop  the  right  character,  but  the  mode  in  P^^  stirniig.     It  is  the  life  of  Christ  that 

which  the  character  finds  expression  is  no  tri-  is  God's  story  for  us,  and  it  is  in  that  we 

vial  matter.     In  respect  to  both,  our  modern  see  howfl^esus  Christ  founded  his  empire 

female  education  is  at  fault,  being  directed  to  upon  love — his  life — and  so  also  we  see 

the  development  of  what  in  most  instances  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God.* 
needs  sobering  and  subduing.     We  crowd  on        prom  infancy  to  age  we  watch  what- 

i^rv'^V'^nni!- ^  "^ K     Tfi  1  *^? ^^^^  ?,!>'^"*]tj-    ^J)  cvcr  comcs  before  the  inind  with  life  and 
airy,  impulsive,  beautiful  girl,  gliding  through  ^.        .      .^      -riru  ^  4.1         * 

drawing-rooms,  flitting  over  gardei^,  pulling  T^^''  J""    ^^'     What   nonsense,  then,  to 

roses,  and  playing  holiday-airs,  is  a  creature  of  charge  the  young  child  vnth  stanzas  that 

boundless  fascination;  yet  an  education  adapted  teach  grammar  tlius  : — 

to  turn  out  young  ladies  approaching  the  type 

of  that  somewhat  incredible  portraiture,  *  Nina,*         **  Grammar  has  just  four  heads — 

is,  we  can  not  help  thinking,  perilous  and  mis-  First  we  learn  Orthography, 

chievous  in  almost  every  aspect  and  relation.  Etymology  succeeds, 

....  When  we  reflect  how  much  is  at  the  Syntax  next,  then  Prosody." 

mercy  of  a    woman's  emotions — ^as   maiden, 

wife,  mother— how  far  round  the  entire  sphere        Qld  Mother  Hubbard  and  kindred  his- 

of  human  happiness  (or  misery)  her  influence  Tories   of    uncommon  life,   are,  at   least, 

sweeps,  vv^e  shall  see  how  needful  it  is  that  her  ^^.,«ii„  o*^^»«orfri,r»«;T,/»  4-^  4-1.**  JL%;«>^      nl 

sympathies  should  be  brought  under  the  regu-  ^^^^"j'  strengthen  ng  to  the  mind      Do 

lation  and  control  ofpure  principles  and  sound  not  let  us  be  unnatural  m  our  methods, 

reason.     How  large  a  proportion  of  the  per-  Unnutural  rcstrainffi  produce  disprqpar^ 

sonal  incompetence,  of  domestic  infelicity,  of  tion.     To  prodftre  elegance  we  mttst  enr 


True  education— the  drawing  out  of  thought  and  will"  are  tt 
the  mind  m  a  feeling  ot  God's  works  and  tbrcinir  proper  things  i 
words— IS  a  kind  of  synipathj' ;  like  the    manner 


memory 
man,    for    the     greatest    distortions    of 

the  results  of  en- 
in  au  unnatural 


real  preaching  of  all  truth,  it  is  a  projja- 
«^alion  of  what  is  felt  by  tlie  utterance  of 
living  words  from  heart  to  heart.  No 
one  is  fit  to  teach  any  thing  worth  knowing 
who  does  not  evidently  feel  its  worth. 
The  repetition  of  words  and  meanings 
may  make  dry  scholars ;  but  the  "  humani- 
ties'' of  language  and  science  have  a  life 
which  associates  right-heartedness  with 
logic,  and  brings  will  and  understanding 
alike  into  sympathy  with  the  personal 
source  of  all  true  ideas.     When   a  girl 


The  danger  of  the  feminine  spirit  is  its 
readiness  to  be  intiucnced  from  sympathy, 
whether  with  the  fictitious  or  the  real. 
Woman,  therefore,  rushes  directly  into 
the  thickest  and  most  formidable  array 


*  *'  Aloxaiider/*  aaid  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
"  (.-wsi^r,  Charkiuagne,  and  mysclt)  founded  empires 
upon  force;  Jesu.s  Christ  founded  an  empire  upon 
love ;  at  this  hour  millions  of  men  would  die  for 
Him."  Then  turning  to  Bertraud,  he  added:  ''If 
you  do  not  perc^iyo  that  Jesus  Cliriat  is  Ood,  I  did 
wrong  to  appoint  you  genonU." 
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of  the  enemy  when  she  runs  to  romance 
and  passion-painting  for  excitement  and 
pastime.  She  is  in  clanger  of  never  find- 
mg  her  way  out  of  the  pandemonium 
created  by  her  fancy.  This  is  the  danger 
of  every  mind,  for  minds  must  think,  and 
if  tliey  are  not  thinking  of  facts,  they 
must  be  thinking  of  falsehoods.  Oh !  for 
the  power  that  might  train  imagination ! 
Tlie  habit  formed  by  force  is  wanting — 
the  habit  of  attending  to  dry,  hard,  crys- 
talline, fossil  facts,  with  no  life  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  them,  except  so  fiir  as  reason 
and  faith,  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  seeing 
before  and  backward,  look  into  the  future 
and  the  past  which  are  in  that  eternity  to 
which  all  life  belongs.  Facts,  facts  rea- 
soned out  in  their  relations,  afford  the  only 
proper  schooling  for  souls  too  ready  to 
sympathize  with  human  beings  cast  out, 
it  may  be,  upon  life's  billows,  struggling 
in  their  agony,  or  wantoning  in  Cyprian 
isles.  We  must  form  right  habits  of 
minds  per  fixrce  ;  and  if  we  would  learn 
to  love  aright,  we  must  learn  to  reason 
rightly,  and  if  we  are  not  schooled  by 
those  who  are  wiser  than  ourselves,  we 
must  be  schooled  by  our  own  sufferings.- 

"Kindness  is  the  key  to  the  human 
heart,"  and  whoever  would  educate  an- 
other, must  open  the  heart.  But  hearts, 
alas !  arc  as  open  to  false  kindness,  as  to 
true.  Hence  the  vast  importance  that 
those  who  are  especially  alive  to  love  and 
its  mimicries,  should  learn  to  distinguish 
true  love  from  false,  and  see  how  they 
may  be  safe  in  falling  in  love,  and  in  lov- 
ing to  the  utmost.  First  a  woman  should 
understand  the  great  meaning  in  that  first 
human  fact :  Man  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God ;  and  next  that  the  existence  of 
man  implies  a  consequence,  and  that  con- 
sequence was  woman;  and  then  that, 
through  woman  came  the  birth  of  the 
second  Adam — the  Lord  from  heaven, 
that  all  holy  human  relationships  might 
have  the  divinity  of  eternal  love  manifest- 
ed in  them.  The  education  that  does  not 
elucidate  those  relations,  and  show  how 
the  constitution  of  all  nature  conforms  to 
the  demands  of  man's  existence,  is  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare. 

The  soul  and  heart  of  man  demanded 
the  fellowship  of  a  being  corresponding 
to  his  dignity,  an  objective  heart  and  mind, 
a  helpmeet  for  him.  It  was  part  of  man's 
likeness  to  God  that  man  should  desire  to 
see  his  own  image  produced  in  many  in- 
dividual forms.    A  man  who  enjoys  all  his 


faculties  wishes  to  perpetuate  likenesses  to 
himself  in  his  offspring,  as  if  he  felt  that 
every  reproduction  of  his  own  image 
should  be  an  enlargement  of  his  own  be- 
ing, and  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  common  humanity,  whose  completion 
belongs  to  the  eternal  manifestion  of  good. 
Herein  consists  the  highest  sympathy  be- 
tween man  and  woman — they  sympathize 
with  God  in  desiring  to  see  their  offspring 
inheritors  of  his  kingdom.  The  common- 
sense  view  of  the  matter  is  this:  Man 
was  made  to  be  a  husband  and  a  father, 
and  woman  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother  ; 
as  the  training  that  would  make  a  man 
a  good  husband  and  father  is  the  best 
for  man  in  all  circumstances,  so  that 
which  would  make  a  good  wife  and 
mother  is  the  best  for  any  woman.  Who 
would  be  a  monk  to  prove  his  manhood, 
or  a  niin  to  demonstrate  her  virtues  ?  .  It 
is  true  that  since  Christ  came,  an  Apostle 
could  tell  us,  that  "  the  unmarried  careth 
for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may 
be  holy  in  body  and  in  spirit,"  and  so  far 
as  she  so  careth,  she  is  doubtless  in  the 
happiest  position.  Still,  however  useful 
single  women  as  Christians  may  be  in 
Christian  society — and  it  is  there  only 
they  can  be  useful — yet  the  law  of  woman's 
usefulness  is  contained  in  her  relation  to 
manhood  and  childhood ;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  fits  her  best  to  become  a  Christ- 
ian wife  and  mother,  also  fits  her  best  for 
all  her  duties  in  Christian  ministration  of 
any  kind,  and  without  this  she  has  no  du- 
ties. 

The  first  thing  to  be  learned  is,  not  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  wrong  character,  lest 
marriage  should  indeed  prove  as  some 
Frenchman  calls  it,  "  a  double  selfishness." 
Affection,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  not 
love.  The  most  selfish  of  demons  are 
probably  the  most  affectionate ;  their  feel- 
mgs  are  most  deeply  involved  in  their  at- 
tachments, and  their  wills  are  strongest 
when  most  unreasonable.  Who  are  so  pas- 
sionate as  those  possessed  of  devils? 
Those  who  do  not  acquire  the*  spirit  ot 
love  from  the  spirit  of  truth,  must  fall  in 
love  with  "  bottomless  perdition."  To 
love  aright  is  to  enter  into  God's  plan  of 
promoting  happiness,  that  is,  not  to  love 
for  the  sake  of  being  happy,  but  to  be 
happy  in  the  happiness  of  the  objects 
loved.  The  woman  who,  from  the  habits 
of  artificial  life,  has  made  her  life  a  senti- 
ment, is  irrecoverably  hard  at  heart.  She 
may  faU  in  love,  but  not  be  loved.     In 
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mind  and  affoction,  she  lives  in  a  fictitious 
Avorl<l ;  and,  tliorefore,  she  is  disqualified 
from  taking  her  place,  and  fulfilling  her 
part,  in  the  awful  realities  of  life's  grand 
warihre.  It  seems  simjile  enough  to  say  tlic 
hest  education  isthat  which  fits  one  best  for 
life's  duties.  This  re(iuires  such  an  amount 
of  knowledije  eoncerniiio;  the  nature  of  the 
duties  as  may  fit  a  person  to  pertorm  them 
beeonungly  at  the  right  time.  A  good 
lemi)er,  which  is  one  with  good  sense  and 
goo'l  will,  must  be  also  acquired,  in  order 
to  tlie  formation  of  a  good  working  cha- 
racter. This  is  not  learned  from  professors. 
The  art  of  appearing  benevolently  may  be 
learned  at  many  schools,  as  we  know  from 
the  smiling  eyes  and  honeyed  lips  of  many 
an  angel  of  darkness  who  has  been  edu- 
cated, viiry  generally,  to  assume  the  dan- 
gerous, seductive,  dreadtul  beauty  of  an 
outward  semblance  of  moral  loveliness, 
while  all  the  purpose  to  which  the  heart 
ai)plies  itself  is  that  of  self-idolatry.  A 
woman,  then,  who  would  nr)t  pass  on  to 
perdition  witli  a  train  of  admirers,  must 
see  that  she  studies  to  he  what  she  desires 
to  apjHsar.  The  direct  and,  indeed,  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  come  at 
once  to  the  Source  of  love  and  light.  The 
vision  of  sin  reigning  unto  death  must  be 
seen.  We  must  look  behind  death  for 
true  beauty.  We  must  see  what  was 
proi>hesied  when  God  pronounced  his 
new-made  earth  all  very  good.  We  must 
see  with  God  to  the  end — our  end,  his 
end.  In  short,  it  is  by  seeing  and  feeling 
the  meaning  of  WH)m.in's  nature  in  rela- 
tion to  God  an<l  man,  as  fulfilled  in  the 
birth  of  the  blessed  Virgui's  Son,  that  any 
human  being  can  attain  a  right  state  of 
sympathy  and  love ;  for  without  this  see- 
hitr  and  feelhiix  there  is  no  inwrought  en- 
ergy  of  spirit  by  which  this  cold,  hard 
worhl  can  be  made  the  ste])ping-stone  to 
heavon.  Any  soul,  whether  feminine  or 
masculine,  devoted  to  the  divine  Adam, 
may  safely  go  to  college,  and  enter  upon 
any  of  the  exercises  that  are  calculated 
to  strengthen  and  develop  the  powers 
alike  of  body  and  soul,  but  not  else. 
Without  this  there  is  no  safety  in  school- 
ing, because  there  is  no  proper  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility either  as  to  our  thouglits  or 
our  feelings,  since  there  is  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal relation  to  a  person  perfect  in  love, 
wisdom,  and  power.  Without  this  there 
is  no  j)ossibility  of  avoiding  the  fascination 
of  the  false,  noV  of  delighting  in  the  true — 
without  tins  tliere  can  be  no  prhiciplc  of 


mind  begetting  right  impulses;  and,  there- 
fore, to  fall  in  love  selfishly,  or  with  what- 
ever is  sufticiently  pleasing  at  the  time,  is 
inevitable;  and  thenanyone  who  has  spring 
and  energy  of  natural  hope  enough  to  make 
any  efforts,  will  taste  delusion,  and  excuse 
whatever  words,  looks,  actions,  thoughts, 
cultivations,  or  occupations,  tluit  natural 
desire,  with  its  i*atioual  fig-leaf  coverings 
upon  it,  may  suggest.  Many  women  in- 
dulge their  feelmgs  because  they  do  not 
know  they  have  no  right  to  them.  Yet 
the  laws  of  nature  are  not  so  very  far 
wrong.  If  but  rightly  interpreted,  they 
teach  us  pretty  plainly  what  kind  of  edu- 
cation is  best  for  feminine  souls.  What- 
ever qualities  a  good  man  naturally  loves 
in  woman,  are  those  that  she  ought  to 
cultivate.  He  does  not  admire  bodily 
beauty,  excei)t  as  the  proper  expression 
an<l  embodiment  of  the  adorning,  intelli- 
gent, lovhig  spirit,  which  he  loves  in 
sister,  wife,  or  mother.  Any  other  beauty 
he  views  as  a  dead  thing — a  picture  or 
statue,  a  form  with  colors  more  or  less 
pleasing.  Whatever  is  unbecoming  to  the 
domestic  virtues  a  man  will  vehemently 
avoid  if  there  be  any  quality  within  him- 
self that  would  help  to  make  a  blessed 
home. 

Let  not  woman  try  to  excel  man  ;  she 
will  do  her  best  if  she  keeps  pace  with  the 
best  man  she  knows.  Woman  is  not  a 
safer  leader  than  man.  By  all  means  let 
love  and  wisdom  be  wedded  together. 
We  reiterate,  that  as  marriage  is  "  the 
nursery  of  heaven,"  as  well  as  "the  mother 
of  the  world,'"*  we  regard  that  as  the  best 
education  which  best  qualifies  for  marriage, 
because,  being  qualified  for  that,  man  and 
woman  are  qualified  for  their  Jiighest  as 
well  as  lowest  duties — if  any  can  be  low. 
Woman's  character  ought  to  be  private. 
In  privacy  is  her  i)ower ;  and  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  private  things  are  less  ap- 
proximate to  God  than  public,  it  can  not 
be  shown  that  woman's  position  is  inferior 
to  man's. 

Our  Lord  did  not  choose  feminine  apos- 
tles, but  he  fi)und  Iiis  rest  in  the  ministry 
of  woman  after  his  work.  Woman  may 
be  as  tender  and  godlike  in  talking  to 
the  heart  as  any  apostle,  but  her  place  is 
the  heart,  and  the  heart's  resting-place, 
home!  She  may  be  a  martyr,  beoaose 
she  may  be  a  saint ;  but  she  can  not  be  a 
bishop  in  her  lawn  sleeves  except  with 

*  Joremy  Taylor. 
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children.  Her  divinity  belongs  to  the 
licarth,  and  man  must  be  grimly  deter- 
mined to  keep  her  there  if  he  would  feel 
the  divinity  of  home.  There  is  a  right 
side  and  a  left  in  the  duality  between  man 
and  woman.  The  body  is  the  symbol  of 
duality  in  unity,  and  it  teaches  us  that 
every  movement  must  begin  on  one  side. 
Shall  it  be  the  right,  or  the  left  ?  The 
right  moves  first,  except  in  those  who  are 
sinister  or  awkwardly  left-handed.  The 
heart  is  on  the  left  side,  but  it  animates 
both  sides,  imparting  the  working  power 
to  the  right  hand,  and  the  holding  power 
to  the  left.     This  analogy  is  a  lesson. 

The  instant  a  woman  tries  to  manage  a 
man  for  herself,  she  has  begun  to  ruin  him. 
The  lovely  creeper  chngs  in  its  feeble- 
ness with  grace  to  the  stately  tree ;  but 
if  it  outgrow,  as  if  to  protect  or  conceal 
its  supporter,  it  speedily  destroys  what 
it  would  otherwise  adorn.  When  the 
serpent  had  persuaded  Eve  that  she  ought 
to  mduce  her  husband  to  take  her  advice 
and  become  as  knowing  as  herself,  she  no 
longer  felt  herself  made  for  him,  and  both 
for  God,  but  rather  that  he  was  made  to 
admire  her.  When  she  prevailed,  they  soon 
bickered  about  their  right  places,  no  doubt, 
for  God's  law  was  lost  sight  of  by  both. 

One  grand  purpose  of  woman's  power 
over  man's  heart,  now  that  both  are  fallen, 
is  the  maintenance  of  man's  self-respect. 
A  man  who  loves  a  true-hearted  woman 
aims  to  sustain  in  himself  whatever  such 
a  woman  can  love  and  reverence.  They 
mutually  put  each  other  in  mind  of  what 
each  ought  to  bo  to  the  other.  To  the 
formation  of  manly  character,  the  love 
and  reverence  of  the  virtuous  feminine 
chUracter  are  essential.  One  must  see  in 
the  other's  love  the  reflection  of  the  cha- 
racter desired.  Hence,  the  pertinacity  of 
true  love  and  reverence  often  recovers  a 
character  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  for- 
ever. If  once  mutual  respect  depart, 
then  farewell  the  love  that  can  alone  rec- 
tify what  is  wrong  ;  then  farewell  the 
heart-rest,  without  which  life  becomes  a 
delirium  and  an  agony.  If  it  be  the 
faculty  of  woman,  to  love  more  tenacious- 
ly than  man,  her  might  surpasses  his  so 


far  as  she  is  wise  in  showing  it.  In  ex- 
pressing love  without  at  the  same  time 
indicating  her  faith  in  the  inherent  dig- 
nity of  man,  however  obscured,  she  only 
repels  him  to  a  worse  condition  by  excit- 
ing a  reckless  sense  of  his  own  worthless- 
ness,  together  with  a  hatred  of  her  for- 
giving patronage.  When  man  hates  him- 
self, what  can  he  love  ?  Give  him  time, 
and  he  will  love  the  soul  that  clings  to 
him  to  save  him. 

Thus  we  conclude  our  rapid  review  of 
this  large  subject.  As  we  have  run  on 
with  the  current  of  our  own  thoughts, 
we  have  hinted  at,  rather  than  critically 
examined,  the  contents  of  the  volumes 
named  at  the  head  of  the  article.  Hav- 
ing expressed  opinions  concerning  the 
works  of  Benjamin  Parsons  and  Mrs. 
Strutt,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  Mrs. 
Ellis  has  taken  that  enlarged  view  of  the 
subject  which  we  might  have  expected 
from  her  known  experience  in  the  matter 
and  from  her  skill  as  a  ready  writer.  To 
enumerate  in  brief  the  contents  of  her 
volume  is  to  show  its  worth ;  she  examines : 
1.  What  is  to  be  educated;  2.  The  ele- 
ment of  character ;  3.  Motives ;  4.  Wo- 
man's influence ;  6.  Principles  of  moral 
training ;  6.  The  mother's  part  ;  7.  The 
governess;  8.  Conductors  and  structure 
of  schools;  9.  Standard  of  merit;  10. 
Crime;  11.  Poor  men's  wives;  12.  High 
and  low  encouragements,  etc.  Mrs.  Ellis's 
manner  of  treating  the  subject  made  us 
feel  as  if  sauntering  with  the  masterly 
lady  through  a  foniial  botanic  garden. 
She  is  apt  to  teach,  and  we  are  willing  to 
learn,  all  about  it,  but  by  some  invisible 
means,  we  fail  to  discover  the  desired 
secrets  of  cultivation,  and  we  turn  from 
flower  to  flower  without  quite  discerning 
what  department  of  the  subject  we  are 
at  in  the  several  divisions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  in  the  "  Education  of  Charac- 
ter," highly  deserving  serious  study.  Of 
the  work  of  Mr.  M'Combie,  we  have  only 
to  say  that  he  treats  of  the  feminine  part 
of  education  but  incidentally  j  what  is 
done  by  the  author  of  the  "  Moral 
Agency  of  Man,"  is  likely  to  be  well  done, 
and  ueed  not  be  commended  by  us. 
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Mr.  Sri'KrtEOX  is  a  notabilitv.  lie  filled 
Exeter  TLill  with  eivjruY  listeners  for 
months  tojjrether.  He  has  since  done  the 
same  in  the  great  Music  Hall  of  the  Sur- 
rey (Tardens,  though  spacious  enough  to 
receive  9000  persons.  Hitherto  the  pro- 
phets have  been  in  the  wrong.  The  feel- 
in  «▼  does  not  subside.  The  crowds  gather 
even  more  than  before.  The  "  common 
people "  are  there,  as  at  the  first ;  but 
with  til  em  there  are  now  many  who  are 
of  a  much  liigher  grade.  Professional 
men,  senatorial  men,  ministers  of  state, 
and  peers  of  the  realm,  are  among  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  auditory.  These  are  facts 
that  can  not  be  questioned.  That  there 
is  something  very  extraordinary  in  them 
every  one  must  leel.  How  is  the  matter 
to  be  explained? 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  origin  and  ecclesiastical 
coimection  do  not  solve  the  mystery. 
Til  ere  was  nothing  in  that  to  favor  a  suc- 
cess of  this  nature.  He  is  not  only  a  dis- 
senter coming  up  from  among  dissenters, 
but  his  sect  is  one  of  the  stniitest  of  them 
all.  In  his  antece<lents  we  find  no  traces 
of  academic  fame  and  promise,  no  high 
ecclesiastical  patronage.  The  great  ushers 
of  successful  conventionality  among  us 
mnde  no  Avav  for  him.  He  comes  direct 
and  openly  from  what  John  Foster  called 
the  "  morass  of  Anabaptism."  Neverthe- 
less, there  he  is,  a  man — and  a  very  young 
man,  too,  who  has  broken  through,  or 
overleaped,  all  impediment  of  that  sort. 
In  that  fact  there  is  not  onlv  soraethinjnr 
remarkable,  but  something  pleasant  and 
h()j>eful. 

We  must  add,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  j)rese)ice  to  account  for  his 
success.  When  we  picture  to  our  mind 
the  noble  and  venerable  figure  of  Latimer, 
we  cease  to  marvel  that  the  quaiutncss  and 
homeliness  of  the  English  and  of  the  illus- 
trations j)ervading  his  sermons  should  have 
fiiUen  with  great  effect  upon  his  hearers. 

♦  Thi  Park  Street  Pui}nt,  containing  Sermons 
preached  and  nvisfl  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurqeon. 
8vo.     Vols.  J.,  n.     Alabaster  and  Passmore. 


That  lofly  form,  that  noble  brow,  those 
finely-chiselled  features,  and  the  j>lay  of 
hitelligence  and  humor  ever  passing  like 
cloud  and  sunshine  over  that  countenance, 
are  enough  to  account  for  a  great  deal. 
Whitefield,  too,  rose  like  Saul  among  his 
fellows  and  seemed  bom  to  leadership. 
The  same  was  true  of  Edward  Irving. 
But  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  literally  nothing  of 
this  sort  to  help  him.  His  figure  Ls  short, 
and  chubby,  and  rather  awkward  than 
otherwise.  For  so  youn^  a  man  there 
seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  in  him  to 
grow  stout,  and  .should  he  live  another 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  must  take  cai'e, 
or  he  may  be  classed  among  the  people 
who  are  sometimes  described  as  being 
nearly  as  broad  as  they  are  long.  Ife 
knows  nothuig  of  the  testhetics  of  dress ; 
every  thing  of  that  sort  about  him  is  com- 
monplace, verging  upon  the  vulgar.  His 
features,  too,  have  a  round,  homely,  Saxon 
cast,  such  as  would  lead  yon  to  regard 
him  as  capable  of  a  rude  strength  of  pur- 
pose, and  of  a  dogged  power  of  endur- 
ance, but  as  not  likely  to  apprehend  pur- 
poses of  a  liigh  and  really  intellectual 
complexion.  He  is  a  veritable  Saxon  in 
the  groundwork  of  his  nature,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  but  he  has  nearly  every 
thing  from  nature,  scarcely  .iny  tiling  from 
the  usual  ])rocesses  of  self  culture.         • 

We  must  not,  therefore,  look  to  cidture 
as  giving  Mr.  Spurgeon  his  power  over 
men.  lu  met:iphysics,  in  theology,  in  all 
matters  where  a  trained  power  of  dis- 
crimination would  become  conspicuous,  his 
mind  is  hi  a  very  crude  condition.  If 
you  submit  to  his  influence,  accordingly, 
it  is  not  because  you  are  sensible  to  the 
di8ci])Une  of  his  touch,  for  you  feel  that 
you  coidd  amend  not  a  little  that  fitlls  from 
him.  You  listen,  but  it  is  not  because 
you  are  charmed  by  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  that  are  made,  nor  bccaose  the 
illustrations  brought  to  the  subject  are 
such  as  to  indicate  that  the  preacher  ia  a 
man  rich  in  general  knowledge.  No  — 
the  charm  must  be  somewhere  else.  Mr.^ 
Spurgeon's  head  is  bnt  poorly  disciplined. 
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and  his  knowledge  has  no  pretension  to 
fullness. 

After  saying  thus  much,  we  shall  per- 
haps be  expected  to  say  that  there  is  no- 
thing like  original  or  profound  thought  in 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  He  has  no  mission  to  lift 
the  veil  from  undiscovered  truth.  He 
never  gives  forth  conceptions  that  afford 
the  slightest  promise  of  such  power.  Of 
this  fact  every  one  must  be  aware. 

If  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  power  over  culti- 
vated minds — ^nd  he  certainly  has — it  is 
not  because  he  is  himself  a  man  of  taste^ 
in  the  conventional  meaning  of  that  term. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  preacher  is 
said  to  be  improved  and  improving.  But 
the  distance  between  his  manner,  and  all 
our  long-cherished  notions  about  clerical 
propriety,  and  the  becoming  in  the  pulpit, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  very  great.  Cer- 
tainly, if  people  of  taste  are  lound  about 
him,  it  is  not  because  he  is  always  careftil 
not  to  offend  in  that  form.  Latimer,  in- 
deed, dealt  much  in  the  homespun,  both 
in  language  and  in  allusion.  But  the 
preacher  in  that  case  was  known  to  be  a 
scholar,  abreast  with  all  the  learning  and 
subtle  speculation  proper  to  his  profession. 
Edward  Irving,  too,  was  a  man  of  high 
general  taste  and  knowledge,  and  sup- 
posed, on  that  ground,  that  he  had  a 
special  mission  to  the  educated,  the  liter- 
ary, and  the  upper  classes.  But  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  worship  ren- 
dered him  seems  to  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  paid  by  the  ancients  to 
some  of  the  rudest  images  of  their  gods : 
the  sculpture  was  barbarous,  all  Greek 
taste  might  have  been  shocked  by  it,  only 
it  had  its  traditions,  and  it  was  as  old  as 
the  piety  of  simpler  and  better  times, 
and  It  had  some  day  fallen  down  from 
heaven. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's  voice^  as  though  the  secret  of  his 
power  lay  in  a  great  measure  there.  He 
can  preach  loud,  and  to  say  that,  it  is 
thought,  is  to  say  a  great  deal.  It  is,  in 
fact,  to  say  nothing.  The  question  is  not 
about  a  man  who  has  voice  enough  to 
make  10,000  people  hear^  but  about  a  man 
who  has  attraction  enough  to  bring  10,000 
people  together  to  listen.  Does  every 
man  who  can  speak  so  as  to  make  a  large 
congregation  hear,  get  a  large  congrega- 
tion to  near  him  ?  But  what  we  mean  to 
say  concerning  Mr.  Spurgeon's  voice  is, 
that  while  it  is  good  in  some  respects,  it 
is  :&r  from  being  the  voice  we  should  have 
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expected  in  so  successful  a  public  speaker. 
It  takes  a  clear,  sound,  bell-like  ring  along 
with  it,  but  it  has  no  rich  tones  either  of 
loftiness  or  tenderness.  In  these  respects, 
the  voice  of  Whitefield  must  have  been 
immeasurably  superior.  In  point  of  com- 
pass and  richness  the  voice  of  Mr.  Spur- 
geon is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Mr.  James,  of  Birmingham, 
or  with  that  of  Dr.  Raffles ;  and  to  com- 
pare his  power  in  this  way  with  that  of 
the  late  agitator,  O'Connell,  would  indeed 
be  to  compare  small  things  with  great. 
The  voice  which  fills  the  Music  Hall  at 
the  Surrey  Gardens  so  equally,  is  success- 
ful to  that  extent  from  its  very  defects. 
It  is  a  comparatively  level  voice.  Its 
great  attributes  are  distinctness  and  force. 
Were  it  to  soar  at  times  with  the  grand,  | 
and  to  descend  at  times  with  the  pathetic, 
as  the  voice  of  an  orator  of  the  highest 
order  would  be  sure  to  do,  the  hearing 
would  not  be  so  uniform  as  at  present. 
In  short,  while  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  made 
the  pulpit  more  attractive  than  any  living 
man,  he  has  so  done  by  means  of  a  voice 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  oratorical. 

The  problem  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  popu- 
larity, therefore,  is  still  to  be  solved^ 
Eveiy  thing  in  his  origin,  and  in  his  ec- 
clesiastical connection,  seemed  to  be  op- 
posed to  it.  His  presence  could  do  no- 
thing in  his  favor — ^it  was,  in  fact  against 
him.  No  one  can  attribute  his  success  to 
his  culture,  or  to  any  unusual  grasp  of 
thought,  or  more  than  very  partially  to 
his  voice.  What  is  it,  then,  that  has  given 
him  this  power  ? 

The  first  secret  of  his  success,  we  think, 
will  be  found  in  his  elocution.  It  is  want- 
ing in  the  qualities  above  mentioned.  But 
it  is  singularly  natural.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  pulpitism  in  it.  The  speaker 
might  be  a  chartist  leader,  addressing  a 
multitude  on  Kennington  Common,  so  com- 

Elete  is  the  absence  of  every  thing  from 
is  tone  and  manner  that  might  have  re- 
minded you  of  church  or  chapel.  The 
style  of  the  preacher  is  for  the  most  part 
purely  colloquial.  It  is  one  man  talxing 
to  another.  Even  when  his  enunciations 
become  the  most  impassioned  they  are 
still  natural.  Hare,  very  rare,  is  such  an 
elocution  among  preachers.  Once  upon 
a  time,  an  elderly  Scotchwoman  gave^ 
her  grandson  the  newspaper  to  read, 
telling  him  to  read  it  aloud.  The  only 
reading  aloud  the  boy  had  been  much  in 
the  way  of  hearing  was  at  the  parbh  kirk, 
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and  he  began  to  read  in  the  exact  tone  in 
whicli  he  liad  so  often  heard  the  minister 
read.     The  good  lady  was  shocked  at  the 
boy's  proflmity,  and  giving  liim  a  box  in  the 
ear,  excihiimcd :  "  Wiiat !  dost  thou  read  the 
newspaper  with  the  Bible  t^cang  .^"     Oh ! 
that  Bible  twang  ;  surely  the  arch-enemy 
must  have  inv(»nted  it  as  the  thing  where- 
with to  thin  off  the  number  of  church-goers, 
or  to  send  those  to  sleep  who  go.    Would, 
however,  that  this  mistake  between  say- 
ing a  thing  and  singhig  it  were  unknown 
south  of  tho  Tweed.     Nonconfonnists  and 
Episcopalians  among  us  are  largely  infect- 
ed by  it.     The  exteuiporaneous  mode  of 
preaching  so  general  among  Nonconform- 
ists, is  much  more  favorable  to  a  natural 
manner  than  the  reading  of  sermons,  so 
commou  among  churchmen.     Many  Non- 
*  onformists,  however,  have  much  to  un- 
learn in  this  respect,  before  they  can  hope 
to  become  agreeable  public  instructors ; 
and  with  regard  to  many  of  our  clergy, 
from  the  ever-recurring  notes  with  which 
thev  beijin  and  close  their  sentences,  one 
is  tempted  to  think  they  must  have  been 
influenced  hi  this  respect  by  their  long 
familiarity  with  Latin  hexameters.     Cer- 
tainly, we  get  the  same  key-note  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  same  mono- 
tonous level  through  the  middle,  be  the 
middle  long  or  short,  and  the  never-failing 
dactyl  and  spondee  at  the  end.     Is  it  any 
marvel  if  what  is  so  perfunctory  and  arti- 
ficial in  its  tone,  should  be  deemed  per- 
functory and  artificial  altogether  ?      Mr. 
Si)urgeon's  complete  exemption  from  man- 
nerism of  this  sort  Ihas  more  to  do  than 
many   people    suspect   with   the   success 
which  has  marked  his  career. 

Tiie  style  of  the  preacher  is  another  ele- 
ment bearing  a  conspicuous  relation  to  his 
success.  His  language  is  for  the  most 
part  good  idiomatic  Saxon.  He  speaks  to 
the  people,  not  iu  the  language  ol  books, 
but  in  their  own  language.  He  gives 
them  many  a  short  trt?atise  on  divinity, 
but  it  is  not  a  treatise  for  the  press,  it  is 
simply  so  much  talk  about  the  matter. 
His  diction,  and  his  whole  manner  of  set- 
ting forth  thought,  are  more  from  the 
market-place  than  from  the  cloister.  No 
man  or  woman  can  fail  to  understand  him. 
It  is  one  of  themselves  gifted  enough  to 
teach  them.  In  this  there  is  so  much  of 
nature,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
dull  platitudes  and  elaborate  obscurities 
with  which  these  good  people  have  been 
long  familiar  elsewhere,  that  the  pleasure 


they  feel  under  this  new  dispensation  of 
things  is  surely  not  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. 

Another,  and  a  no  less  obvious  source 
of  the  preacher's  success  lies  in  his  jt^iWo- 
rialness.    Nearly  all  his  lessons  become 
pictures.      Calvhiist  as  he  is,  he   is  not 
much  disposed  to  look  on  religion  in  its 
abstractions.     He  must  see  it  as  it  is  in  the 
living  men  and  women  about  liim.    As  so 
seen,  his  descriptions  of  it  become,  in  the 
manner  of  Hogarth,  and  oftgn  perhaps  ua- 
consciously  to  himself,  a  series  of  dramas. 
The  pious  mother  and  her  sinning  child ; 
the  distressed  believer,  and  his  great  ene- 
my laying  snares  for  his  soul,  come  before 
you  as  hving  realities.     Or,  it  may  be, 
that  a  principle  is  taken  up,  and  then,  to 
give  it  vividness,  and  to  insure  that  it  shall 
be  remembered,  some  historical  analogy 
is  introduced.     "  Some  of  you,"  says  the 
preacher,  "would  like  to  have  grace  m 
reserve,  to  lay  up,  as  people  place  money 
in  the  bank  or  the  funds,  to  call  out  upon 
occasion.     But  God  does  not  deal  with 
you  that  way.     He  knows  you  too  well  to 
do  that.     He  knows  how  ready  you  are  to 
forget  him  now,  how  much  worse  it  would 
be  then.     He  promises  grace  as  you  want 
it — according  to  your  need.    Be  thankful 
for  that.     Seek  grace  as  you  want  it,  and 
use  it  as  you  have  it — that  is  all  God  ex- 
pects of  you.     Be    like    that    patriotic 
Greek,  who  with  his  little  band  of  follow- 
ers  had  to  check  the  great  array  of  the 
Persians.     He  knew  that  to  go  down  into 
the  plain  and  to  expose  himself  there  to 
all  his  enemies  at  once  would  be  speedy 
destruction.     He  therefore  took  his  stand 
in  the  narrow  mountain  pass,  and  enconn- 
tered  his  foes  as  they  came  up  one  by  one. 
So  bo  it  with  you.     Keep  to  the  naiTOW 
pass  of  to-day.     Face  your  troubles  one  by 
one  as  they  arise.     Don't  commit  your- 
self to  the  open  plain  of  to-morrow.    You 
are  not  equal  to  that.    God  does  not  re- 
quire you  to  do  that."    We  felt,  as  we 
listened  to  this  language,  that  the  man 
who  could  paint  like  that  might  well  be 
popular. 

We  must  not  forget  to  state  that  muoh 
should  be  attributed  to  the  freshness  and 
earnestness  of  feeling  with  which  the 
preacher  commends  his  message  to  the 
reception  of  his  hearers.  Mn  Spurgeoa 
is  a  believer.  His  mind  is  fully  made  up 
as  to  what  it  is  to  believe  like  a  Christian, 
and  to  feel  and  act  like  a  Christian.  Iq 
his  language  the  case  is  so  and  so.    It  it 
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no  otherwise,  it  can  be  no  otherwise. 
God  is  God,  let  the  atheist  say  what  he 
win.  God  is  never  away  from  his  own 
world — he  is  always  in  it,  and  ruling  it. 
Some  men  may  teach  otherwise,  but  such 
teachings  arc  a  lie  —  a  monstrous  lie. 
Those  wlio  do  battle  for  God's  truth  in 
God's  world  are  never  alone.  They  are 
always  surrounded  by  chariots  of  fire  and 
horsemen  of  fire.  The  age  of  miracles 
has  passed,  but  the  age  of  the  superna- 
tural has  not  passed.  The  Gospel  comes 
from  the  supernatural.  It  is  supernatu- 
ral. It  does  its  appointed  work  only  by 
the  presence  of  the  supernatural.  The 
world  is  not  fatherless,  the  Church  is  not 
deserted — never  has  been,  never  shall  be. 

The  directness,  emphasis,  and  heartiness 
with  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  gives  utterance 
to  Jiis  belief  in  such  truth  stands  in  edify- 
ing contrast  with  the  dull,  conventional, 
make-believe  droning  to  which  we  have 
oflen  to  listen  on  such  topics.  Conviction 
is  parent  to  conviction — feeling  is  parent 
to  feeling.  As  it  is  with  a  speaker  in  these 
respects,  so  will  it  be  to  a  large  extent 
with  his  auditory. 

In  mentioning  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Spur- 
geon as  one  source  of  his  popularity,  we 
are  aware  that  we  need  to  speak  with 
fiome  discrimination  and  caution.  His 
frequent  boast  is  that  he  is  a  Calvinist. 
We  doubt  much,  however,  if  he  really 
knows  what  Calvinism  is.  The  Antino- 
xnians  about  him,  to  whom  he  oflen  ap- 
plies the  lash  \nt\i  no  sparing  hand,  are 
really  better  logicians,  and  more  consist- 
ent than  himself  His  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  moral  state  of  man  is  frightfully 
bald,  and,  carried  out,  would  be  frightful- 
ly mischievous.  But  the  heart  of  the 
preacher  comes  in  as  a  corrective  of  his 
tiead.  The  practical  side  of  his  theology 
does  much  towards  neutralizing  its  specu- 
lative side.  There  is  profound  truth  in 
the  great  substance  of  his  teaching.  All 
the  qualities  we  have  mentioned  as  tend- 
ing to  account  for  his  popularity,  would 
have  failed  to  realize  any  such  result  had 
not  his  message,  as  embracing  the  great 
catholic  truths  of  the  Gospel,  the  incar- 
nation, the  atonement,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  been  in  fact  the  one 
message  which  reaches  to  the  deep  spirit- 
ual want  of  man.  Man  may  well  sign  for 
deliverance  from  his  present  evils — ^lor  the 
intelligent  and  spiritual  perfection  of  his 
natare.  In  Mr.  Spurgeon's  preaching 
tli6re  is  the  ceaseless  proclamation  of  this 


deliverance — the  ceaseless  promise  of  this 
perfection.  We  feel  bound  to  think  that 
the  elocution,  the  style,  the  pictorialness, 
and  the  earnestness  of  Charles  Spurgeon, 
would  all  have  been  a  comparatively  un- 
attractive affair  on  any  other  theme  than 
this.  And  if  so,  what  a  significant  fact  is 
this  ?  What  must  that  Gospel  be,  which 
afler  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  is 
found  to  be  thus  potent  in  such  hands? 
What  must  that  human  nature  be,  to 
which  these  hopeful  and  elevating  influ- 
ences are  as  precious  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  now,  as  they  were  to  the  spirits 
of  multitudes  in  Jerusalem  and  Antioch, 
in  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  ?  Wonderful  are  the 
questions  involved,  and  the  issues  present- 
ed, in  these  popular  Sunday  teacbings — 
yet  the  people,  all  grades  and  complexions 
of  people,  seem  to  ^el  that  with  such  mat- 
ters it  behoves  them  to  have  seriously 
to  do. 

We  believe  ourselves  that,  to  explain 
the  fact  presented  in  the  Sunday  meet- 
ings at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  we  must  go 
beyond  the  personal  as  found  in  the 
preacher,  beyond  the  scheme  of  truth 
which  he  propounds,  and  beyond  the  na- 
ture to  which  he  propounds  it — that  we 
must  rest  in  nothing  short  of  the  divine 
Hand  itself  The  All-wise  has  often  work- 
ed by  instruments,  and  in  ways  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  mock  of  the  world's 
wisdom.  He  did  so  when  he  founded 
Christianity — ^he  may  do  much  like  it  again. 

Certainly,  a  choice  rebuke  has  been  ad- 
ministered to  a  course  of  speculation  which 
has  become  somewhat  rife  among  us  of 
late,  especially  among  parties  who  account 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  far-seeing 
of  their  generation.  It  has  come  to  be 
very  mucli  in  fashion  with  some  persons 
to  speak  of  all  things  connected  with  reli- 
gion as  beset  with  great  difficulty  and 
mysterv.  On  all  such  questions,  we  are 
told,  there  must  be  two  sides,  and  the 
negative  side,  it  is  said,  is  generally  much 
more  formidable  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. It  is  assumed,  accordingly,  that  to 
be  in  a  state  of  some  hesitancy  and  doubt 
is  the  sign  of  intelligence,  while  to  be  po- 
sitive, very  sure  about  any  thing,  is  the 
sign  of  a  vulgar  and  shallow  mind.  Our 
people  are  said  to  be  familiar  with  phrases 
about  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but 
with  little  more.  They  may  become  bi- 
gots in  their  conceit  on  such  subjects,  and 
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know  nothing.  Educated  men  now  must 
not  be  expected  to  be  content  with 
phrases,  or  with  assertions.  The  preacher 
m  consequence,  owes  it  to  himself  to  deal 
with  matters  much  otherwise  than  for- 
merly. To  insist  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture  now  as  in  past  times,  it  is  said, 
would  bo  vain.  To  set  forth  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  now  as  formerly  would  be 
wasted  labor.  The  preacher  must  be 
more  considerate,  more  candid,  more  for- 
bearing. He  must  acquit  himself  with 
more  intelligence,  more  independence, 
and  in  a  more  philosophical  spirit,  pre- 
senting his  topics  on  broader  and  more 
general  grounds.  In  other  words,  the  old 
mode  of  presenting  what  is  called  the  old 
truth  has  had  its  day.  Whitefield  himself, 
were  he  to  come  back  again,  would  pro- 
duce little  impression  on  our  generation. 

But  here  comes  a  man — no  Whitefield 
in  voice,  in  presence,  in  dignity,  or  genius, 
who,  nevertheless,  as  with  one  stroke  of 
his  hand,  8weei)S  away  all  this  sickly  sen- 
timental ism,  this  craven  misbelief  It  is 
all  to  him  as  so  much  of  the  merest  gossa- 
mer-web that  could  have  crossed  his  path. 
He  not  only  gives  forth  the  old  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul,  in  all  the  strength  of  Paul's 
language,  but  with  exaggerations  of  his 
own,  such  as  Paul  would  have  been  for- 
ward to  disavow.    This  man  knows  no- 


thing of  doubt  as  to  whence  the  Gospel  is, 
what  it  is,  or  wherefore  it  has  its  place 
among  iis.  On  all  such  subjects  his  mind 
is  that  of  a  made-up  man.  In  place  of 
suspecting  that  the  old  accredited  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  have  pretty  well  done 
their  work,  he  expects  good  from  nothing 
else,  and  all  that  he  clusters  about  them  u 
for  the  sake  of  them.  The  philosophical 
precision,  the  literary  refinements,  the 
nice  discriminations  between  what  we 
may  know  of  a  doctrine  and  what  we  may 
not,  leaving  lis  in  the  end  perhaps  scarce- 
ly any  thing  to  know  about  it — ^all  this, 
which  according  to  some  is  so  much  need* 
ed  by  the  age,  is  Mr.  Spnrgeon's  utter 
scorn.  He  is  the  direct,  dogmatic  enon* 
ciator  of  the  old  Pauline  truth,  without 
the  slightest  attempt  to  soften  its  outline, 
its  substance,  or  its  results — and  what  has 
followed  ?  Truly  Providence  would  seen 
once  more  to  have  made  foolish  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world.  While  the  gentlemen 
who  know  so  well  how  people  ought  to 
preach,  are  left  to  exemplify  their  profound 
lessons  before  empty  benches  and  in  ob- 
scure comers,  the  young  man  at  the  Sur- 
rey Gardens  can  point  to  his  9000  audit- 
ors and  ask — Who,  with  such  a  sight  be- 
fore him,  dares  despair  of  makmg  the 
Gospel,  the  good  ola  Gospel,  a  power  in 
the  great  heart  of  humanity  ? 


«^ » 
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CATHERINE     OF     WURTEMBERG. 


Am  act  of  graceful  homage  has  recently 
been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Catherine  of 
Wiirtemberg,  the  second  wife  of  Prince 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  the  mother  of 
Prince  Napoleon,  who  has  of  late  attract- 
ed so  much  attention  in  the  European 
world.  The  heart  of  the  ex-queen  of 
Westphalia,  inclosed  in  an  urn,  has  been 
deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  the  Invalides.  It  is,  as  has 
been  well  observed  in  the  HmeSj  ^^  the 
heart  of  a  noble  woman,  of  one  whom  no 
entreaties  of  her  &ther,  the  king  of  Wiir- 


temberg, could  induce  to  abandon  her 
husband  in  his  days  of  adveraitT,  and 
who  clung  to  him  in  evil  report  and  good 
report  to  the  hour  of  her  death.''  The 
circumstances  of  her  life  are  so  full  of 
deep  and  touching  interest,  that  we  tnut 
our  readers  will  not  unwillingly  follow  ua 
in  some  passages  of  her  changefol  and 
eventful  career. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  ancient  palace  of  Stuttgart 
was  the  peacefid  and  nappy  abode  of  the 
ducal  fiunily  of  WiirtemMrg,  whose  post 
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tion,  although  high  enough  to  secure  for 
them  the  homage  and  respect  which  is 
due  to  the  princely  houses  of  Europe,  yet 
seemed  not  lofty  enough  to  expose  them 
to  the  political  dangers  so  often  entailed 
on  the  more  elevated  and  ambitious  po- 
tentates of  Christendom.  The  great  so- 
cial revolution,  however,  which  had  shaken 
continental  Europe  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, came  to  disturb  the  tranquil  happi- 
ness of  the  Wtirtemberg  family.  Napo- 
leon the  Great,  now  seated  firmly  upon 
the  imperial  throne  of  France,  resolved 
that  a  crown  should  also  encircle  each  of 
his  brothers'  brows.  The  throne  of  Hol- 
land had  been  bestowed  upon  Lucien 
Bonaparte ;  Joseph  was  the  King  of 
Spain  ;  and  a  new  kingdom ' —  that  of 
Westphalia — was  about  to  be  formed  for 
Jerome.  There  was,  however,  one  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  latter  arrange- 
ment :  Jerome  had,  in  defiance  of  his  bro- 
ther's wishes,  wedded  himself  to  an  Ame- 
rican lady,  who  had  recently  presented 
him  with  a  son.  Napoleon  was  seriously 
displeased  at  this  union,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  its  validity.  Jerome,  warm- 
ly attached  to  his  wife,  came  over  to  Eu- 
rope, and  throwing  himself  at  the  Empe- 
ror's feet,  besought  his  pardon,  and  ear- 
nestly entreated  him  to  receive  his  spouse 
as  a  member  of  the  imperial  family.  This 
request  was  made  at  an  untoward  mo- 
ment ;  for  Jerome's  interview  with  the 
Emperor  took  place  at  Milan,  in  1805, 
just  after  he  had  grasped  the  iron  crown 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Lombardy,  bearing 
this  proud  yet  beautiful  device : 

**  Dio  me  la  dicde ; 
Quai  che  la  tocca."* 

It  was  at  this  proud  moment  of  his  life 
that  Jerome  aslced  him  to  receive  a  ple- 
beian sister  from  republican  America! 
The  request  w^as  indignantly  refused. 
Jerome  shed  tears  of  passionate  affection 
as  he  embraced  his  wife's  portrait,  and 
swore  never  to  give  her  up  for  any  paltry 
consideration  of  earthly  grandeur.  He, 
however,  lacked  the  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion by  which  the  Bonaparte  family  were 
so  eminently  characterized ;  and  when  the 
temptation  of  a  kingdom,  with  its  power 
and  its  pomps,  was  held  out  to  his  dazzled 
vision,  he  gradually  became  less  vehement 
in  his  denials,  and  finally  yielded  to  the 
will  of  his  imperious  brother.  His  wife 
was  abandoned,  his  offspring  disowned, 


and  Jerome  stood  alone,  a  weak  and 
guilty  man,  ready  to  sacrifice  honor,  affec- 
tion, and  duty  upon  the  base  altar  of 
earthly  ambition. 

And  now,  who  is  to  be  his  partner  upon 
the  newly  erected  throne  of  Westphalia  ? 

Napoleon  turned  his  glance  towards 
Wtirtemberg,  which  had  recently  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  and 
whose  sovereign  was  now  degraded  into 
a  satellite  of  imperial  France.  The  prin- 
cess-royal had  just  completed  her  twen- 
tieth year.  Fair  in  person,  and  amiable 
in  disposition,  this  youthful  princess  pos- 
sessed, nevertheless,  far  more  firmness 
than  her  royal  parent,  and  she  resolutely 
expressed  her  aversion  to  the  proposed 
alliance,  regarding  Napoleon  as  the  direst 
foe  of  her  native  Germany ;  while  at  the 
same  time  she  felt  ber  maiden  dignity 
deeply  offended  at  the  thought  of  being 
espoused  to  a  man  who,  in  her  estimation, 
was  already  married  to  another.  Vain, 
however,  were  all  her  remonstrances.  She 
was  compelled  to  bow  beneath  the  iron 
will  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  wath  whom  her 
father  was  at  this  time  closely  allied ;  and 
before  many  months  had  elapsed,  she 
found  herself  wedded  by  proxy  to  Jerome, 
King  of  Westphalia,  and  had  entered  the 
conmies  of  France  as  the  acknowledged 
sister  of  its  imperial  ruler.  She  wa« 
obliged,  in  compliance  with  court  eti- 
quette, to  part  on  the  frontiers  with  all 
her  German  attendants,  and  to  advance 
alone  in  a  foreign  country,  surrounded,  in- 
deed, by  a  briJliant  retinue,  but  with  no 
familiar  face  to  meet  her  saddened  gaze, 
no  sweet  sound  of  home  voices  to  soothe 
the  bitter  feelings  of  her  heart.  With 
the  characteristic  firmness  of  her  disposi- 
tion, however,  she  gathered  up  all  her 
courage  to  meet  the  trying  circumstances 
of  her  lot,  and  seemed  resolved  that  no 
tell-tale  glance  should  betray  the  hidden 
conflict  of  her  heart.  As  she  drew  near 
to  Paris,  the  whole  current  of  her  being 
seemed  to  be  changed  ;  the  usual  kindli- 
ness of  her  manner  became  petrified  into 
a  proud  and  frigid  bearing;  and  while 
she  was  studiously  courteous  to  her  at- 
tendants, her  evident  constraint  gave  a 
disagreeable  expression  to  her  counte- 
nance. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  August,  1807, 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  she  found 
herself  almost  in  sight  of  Paris ;  but  i% 
being  Napoleon's  pleasure  that  she  should 
not  enter  his  capital  until  evening,  she 
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was  conducted  by  his  order  to  Rainey — n 
charming  country  residence,  once  the 
abode  of  royalty,  but  now  the  possession 
of  Junot,  Due  d'Abrantes,  whose  wife 
was  commanded  to  receive  tlie  princess 
with  all  the  honor  due  to  her  elevated 
rank.  The  duchess  received  her  en  demi 
toilette  de  cour  on  the  grand  peristyle  of 
the  chateau,  and  conducted  her  to  her 
own  apartments,  where  a  repast  of  the 
most  costly  description  was  prepared  for 
her  refreshment.  She  courteously  insist- 
ed on  Madame  d'Abrantes  and  her  friends 
partaking  with  her  of  breakfast ;  and  the 
animation  with  which  she  talked  might 
have  bespoken  a  mind  contented  with  its 
lot,  but  that  the  rapid  changes  in  her 
countenance  revealed  only  too  clearly 
the  inward  conflict  of  her  heart.  At  one 
moment,  her  features  were  suffused  with 
the  deepest  crimson,  and  at  another  they 
became  livid  with  a  deadly  pallor. 

The  afternoon  was  filled  up  with  a  drive 
through  the  Forest  of  Bondy,  during 
which  the  princess  still  exerted  herself  to 
appear  pleased  with  the  efforts  made  for 
her  amusement.  Next  came  the  grand 
affair  of  her  toilet,  which  seemed  to  Ma- 
dame d'Abrantes  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  at  this  critical  moment  of  the 
princess's  life.  She  anxiously  awaited 
her  appearance  in  the  saloon  before  din- 
ner. What  was  her  dismay  on  beholding 
the  royal  bride  enter  the  apartment  clad 
in  a  stvle  of  old-fashioned  maimificence 
that  might  hav.e  suited  her  grandmother, 
but  which  was  ill-befitting  the  court  of 
the  Tuileries  in  1807.  The  material  was 
a  bluish  moire — at  that  time  quite  out  of 
date — cut  out  into  a  scanty  narrow  frock 
with  a  short  round  quene^  exactly  re- 
sembling a  beaver's  tail ;  the  sleeves  very 
narrow  and  very  flat,  looking  as  if  her 
anus  had  been  squeezed  into  them  ;  and 
then  the  shoes  pointed,  as  if  they  had 
been  made  some  centuries  ago.  Around 
her  nock  hung  two  rows  of  pearls,  from 
whence  was  susjx^nded  a  miniature  of 
Jerome,  so  clumsily  set  that  it  swung 
about  at  each  movement  of  the  wearer. 
In  spite  of  this  antiipie  costume,  the  aj)- 
pearanoe  of  the  princess  was  ple:ising  and 
attractive.  She  is  described  to  us  as  "  of 
a  fair  and  fresh  complexion  ;  her  beautiful 
li<rht  hair  and  blue  eves  harmonizing;  well 
with  the  graceful  and  diurnified  turn  of 
her  head,  and  she  entered  the  apartment 
with  as  much  princely  self-possession  as  if 
she  had  been  attired  under  the  direction 


of  the  imperial  coiffeur  and  modiste — per- 
sonages of  such  importance  as  to  be  re- 
membered even  now  under  the  names  of 
Charbonnier  and  Leroy."  Before  dinner 
was  announced,  Catherine's  agitation  be- 
came so  evident  to  her  hostess,  that  the 
latter  ventured  to  inquire  whether  aught 
had  occurred  to  disturb  her  royal  high- 
ness. Catherine,  in  reply,  expressed  her 
wish  to  be  informed  a  few  moments  before 
Jerome's  arrival,  so  that  she  might  be 
prepared  to  meet  him.  This  was  pro- 
mised ;  and  while  the  princess  thanlced 
Madame  d'Abrantes  for  her  kind  readi- 
ness to  oblige  her,  "  the  burning  blushes 
on  her  cheek  revealed  no  pleasing  emo- 
tion, but  the  passionate  pain  of  an  indig- 
nant woman's  heart." 

"The  dinner,"  Madame  d'Abrantes 
writes,  "was  dull,  and  even  monrnful. 
The  princess  was  restless  and  agitated. 
Having  asked  her  twice  which  she  would 
prefer,  taking  coffee  and  ice  in  the  park, 
or  in  the  grand  saloon,  she  seemed  sud- 
denly to  recollect  herself,  and  looking  at 
me  as  if  she  scarcely  imderstood  the  pur- 
port of  my  question,  replied :  '  Just  as 
you  please.' 

"  We  quitted  table  at  half-past  six,  and 
feeling  anxious  to  satisfy  the  princess's 
wishes,  T  went  to  /nquire  whether  there 
was  any  symptom  of  Jerome's  approach. 
Just  at  this  moment,  a  cloud  of  dust  be- 
came visible  on  the  road  from  Paris,  and 
several  carriages  were  seen  to  enter  the 
poplar  avenue.  I  hastened  to  inform  the 
princess  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  Prince 
would  make  his  appearance.  With  a 
faint  attempt  to  smile,  she  thanked  me 
for  my  kindness ;  but  her  appearance 
really  alarmed  me  ;  for  in  a  moment  her 
whole  countenance  became  of  a  deep  pur- 
ple hue,  which  was  immediately  succeed- 
ed by  the  cold  blanched  color  of  death. 
She  seemed,  however,  to  summon  all  her 
resolution,  and,  rising  from  her  seat-,  ad- 
vanced with  one  of  her  ladies-in-waiting 
to  the  grand  saloon,  to  await  the  Prince's 
arrival.  Tliis  apartment  communicates 
at  either  end  with  the  music-saloon  and 
billiard-room,  from  both  of  which  it  is 
se]»arated  only  by  pillars,  so  that  we  who 
were  assembled  in  the  billiard-room  could 
see  all  that  passed  in  the  central  saloon. 

"  Catherine  of  W^Qrtemberg  seated  her- 
self near  the  chimney,  having  by  her  side 
an  arm-chair,  intended  for  the  Prince. 
The  door  of  the  music-saloon  opened,  and 
Jerome  entered,  followed  by  the  offioeni 
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of  his  housenold,  who  remained  in  the 
outer  chamber,  while  the  Prince  advanced 
alone  into  the  saloon  where  Catherine 
awaited  him.  She  rose  up,  advanced  a 
step  or  two  towards  him,  and  saluted 
him  with  much  grace  and  dignity.  As 
for  Jerome,  his  aspect  was  that  of  a  boor, 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  come  there  be- 
cause he  was  ordered  to  do  so.  He  ap- 
proached the  Princess  with  an  air  of  bnis- 
querie  and  malaise.  After  a  few  word& 
had  been  exchanged  between  them,  she 
pointed  to  the  chair  near  her;  and  a 
brief  conversation  ensued  about  her  jour- 
ney. Before  long,  Jerome  rose  up,  and, 
in  the  tone  and  style  of  a  bourgeois,  said 
to  her  :  '  My  brother  is  expecting  us,  I 
do  not  wish  to  delay  the  pleasure  he  will 
have  in  welcoming  you  as  his  sister.'  The 
Princess  smiled  and  bowed  acquiescence  ; 
but  scarcely  had  Jerome  withdrawn  from 
her  presence,  when  she  fainted  away. 
We  earned  her  to  the  open  window,  and 
bathed  her  temples  with  Eau  de  Cologne. 
In  a  few  moments,  she  recovered  herself, 
and  attributed  her  indisposition  to  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  weather  ;  but  I  un- 
derstood only  too  well  the  bitter  conflict 
of  womanly  feeling  and  of  royal  pride 
which  was  raging  in  poor  Catherine's 
breast,  not  to  guess  at  the  true  cause  of 
her  indisposition." 

When  Madame  Junot  announced  to 
the  Princess  that  her  equipage  was  ready, 
she  rose  up,  and,  gracefully  thanking  her 
for  her  kind  hospitality,  said  that  she  was 
ready  to  depart. 

What  were  the  desolate  feelings  of  poor 
Catherine's  heart  during  this  twilight 
drive  from  Rainey  to  Paris,  no  human  be- 
ing knew,  nor  what  were  her  miserable 
anticipations  of  the  future  that  lay  before 
her.  On  her  arrival  at  the  Tuileries,  she 
found  the  whole  imperial  family  assembled 
to  receive  her.  The  Emperor  advanced 
as  far  as  the  grand  staircase  to  bid  her 
welcome.  She  attempted  to  kneel  and 
kiss  his  hand,  but  he  hastened  to  raise 
her  up,  and  after  embracing  her,  conduct- 
ed her  into  the  saloon  of  the  throne, 
where  he  presented  her  to  his  assembled 
family  as  their  sister  and  daughter.  She 
was  immediately  surrounded,  caressed, 
and  treated  from  that  moment  as  a  sister 
of  the  Emperor. 

Such  were  the  opening  scenes  in  the 
wedded  life  of  Catherine  of  Wftrtemberg. 
Need  it  be  added  that  her  after-path  was 
one  beset  with  thorns  rather  than  strewed 
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with  flowers?  Forced  to  bestow  her 
hand  upon  a  man  from  whom  she  instinct- 
ively shrank,  as  being  in  her  opinion  al- 
ready espoused  to  another,  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  Westphalia  had  not  even  the 
poor  satisfaction  of  being  treated  with  re- 
spect by  her  royal  husband.  Many  were 
the  humiliations  which  she  suffered  at  the 
court  of  Cassel,  and  she  bore  them  all  in 
silence.  Faithfully  did  she  strive  to  fulfill 
the  onerous  duties  of  her  position,  and 
never  was  a  single  murmur  suffered  to  es- 
cape her  lips.  The  only  happy  moments 
of  her  crowned  life  were  those  in  which 
she  clasped  her  infants  to  her  arms,  al- 
though, perhaps,  the  name  of  Napoleon, 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  son, 
often  brought  a  pang  to  her  heart,  as  re- 
minding her  of  him  through  whose  insati- 
able ambition  a  hopeless  blight  had  fallen 
upon  her  opening  me. 

Time  passed  on.  The  eventful  years  of 
1814-15  elapsed.  Napoleon  had'  fallen, 
and  those  modem  dynasties,  which  had 
flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  his  power, 
were  withering  away  beneath  the  shadow 
of  "  the  Holy  Alliance."  The  Queen  of 
Westphalia  had  taken  refuge,  with  her 
children,  beneath  her  father's  roof.  Je- 
rome had  joined  his  brother  Napoleon  in 
Paris  on  his  return  from  Elba,  and  had 
carried  with  him  thither  all  the  baubles 
of  royalty  in  the  hope  that,  at  no  distant 
day,  he  might  once  more  appear  in  public 
with  these  msignia  of  power.  In  this  ex- 
pectation, however,  he  was  quickly  disap- 
pointed, and,  on  the  evacuation  of  Paris, 
he  retired  with  the  army  beyond  the 
Loire.  His  situation  being  now  a  very 
precarious  one,  he  gladly  accepted  a 
refuge  in  the  Chateau  of  Douy,  where,, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Garnier,  he 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  M.  Ou- 
vrard,  the  eminent  financier.  Owing  to 
the  frequent  presence  of  military  men 
who  were  quartered  in  the  chateau,  Je- 
rome  was  ooliged  to  remain  secluded  in 
his  own  apartments.  One  day,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  ennui,  the  ex-monarch  opened  a 
trunk,  took  out  his  royal  robes  of  state, 
together  with  the  many  brilliant  orders 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  his 
happier  days,  and  clothed  himself  in  all 
the  magnificence  of  royalty.  Just  as  his 
splendid  toilet  was  completed,  the  door 
of  his  apartment  opened,  and  M.  Ouvrard 
entered.  The  discreet  financier  was  as- 
tonished at  such  an  act  of  imprudence  on 
the  part  of  his  guest,  and  fearing  that  a 
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repetition  of  his  folly  might  betray  his  se- 
cret to  the  whole  household,  and  thua  in- 
volve the  family  in  political  danger,  he 
counseled  Jerome  no  longer  to  delay  his 
escape  out  of  France.  On  the  following 
morning,  before  daylight,  the  deposed 
king  was  on  his  way  to  the  eastern  fron- 
tier, whence  he  hastened  to  Stuttgart, 
and,  entenng  in  secret  his  father-in-law's 

Ealaco,  besought  his  wife  to  procure  for 
hn  a  welcome  in  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood and  her  youth.  The  Princess,  mind- 
ful only  of  her  husband's  forlorn  position, 
welcomed  him  heartily  to  her  apartments. 
The  news  of  his  arrival,  however,  quickly 
reached  the  ears  of  the  King  of  Wtlrtem- 
berg,  whose  political  position  made  him 
shrink  from  communication  wdth  any  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  On  the  following 
morning,  therefore,  he  signified  his  pleas- 
ure to  the  ex-queen  that  her  husband 
must  forthwith  quit  his  palace,  as  he 
could  not  harbor  beneath  his  roof  one  of 
a  proscribed  and  outlawed  family,  point- 
ing out  to  her  at  the  same  time  tno  ex- 
ample of  Maria  Louisa,  w^ho  had  consent- 
ed to  a  separation  from  her  husband.  He 
also  expressed  his  desire  for  an  interview 
with  his  daughter,  that  she  might  learn 
his  wishes  more  emphatically  from  his 
own  royal  lips.  The  princess  royal  imme- 
diately addressed  to  her  parent  a  reply, 
which  merits  a  place  in  the  annals  of  all 
those  nations  where  women  are  counted 
worthy  of  honor  as  well  as  of  love.  It 
was  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  SiKE :  Your  majesty  has  summoned 
me  this  morning  to  your  presence.  For 
the  first  time  m  my  life,  I  have  denied 
myself  the  pleasure  of  obeying  your  com- 
mands. Knowing  the  subject  of  the  in- 
terview, and  fearmg  that  my  mind  was 
not  sufficiently  collected  to  speak  of  it,  I 
venture  here  to  unfold  the  motives  of  my 
conduct,  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  your 
parental  affection.  Your  majesty  has 
been  rightly  informed ;  yes,  sire,  J Vince 
Jerome,  your  son-in-law,  my  husband,  and 
the  father  of  mv  children,  is  with  me.  I 
receive<l  hmi  from  your  hands  at  a  time 
when  his  family  reigned  supreme  over 
many  kingdoms,  and  when  his  own  brow 
was  encircled  with  a  crown.  The  bonds 
iin;>o8ed  at  first  by  policy  have  since  then 
been  strengthened  anil  confirmed  by  the 
fei'limrs  of  mv  own  heart  ;  and  he  is  fjir 
doaror  to  me  now,  m  the  hour  of  his  ad- 
versitv,  than  ever  he  wjis  i?i  the  time  of 
power  anil  prosj)erity.    Marriage  and  na- 


ture impose  duties  which  can  not  be  af- 
fected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  I 
know  these  importsmt  duties,  and  I  desire 
to  fulfill  them.  I  was  once  a  queen,  and  I 
am  still  a  wife  and  mother.  Although 
raised  by  fortune  above  other  men,  we 
are  oflen  only  the  more  to  be  pitied.  A 
will  at  variance  with  our  own  may  influ- 
ence our  destiny,  but  there  its  power 
ceases,  for  it  can  by  no  means  affect  the 
obligations  which  Divine  Providence  haa 
imposed  upon  us.  The  bnsband  who  waa 
given  to  me  by  God  and  by  yourself^ 
the  child  whom  I  have  borne  in  my  bo- 
som— ^these  are  now  a  part  of  my  very 
existence.  With  this  husband,  I  shared 
a  throne ;  with  him,  will  I  sliare  exile  and 
misfortune.  Violence  alone  can  separate 
me  from  him.  But  O  my  father,  my 
sovereign !  I  know  your  heart — ^your  just- 
ice and  the  rectitude  of  your  principles ; 
I  know  what  those  principles  have  ever 
been  on  the  subject  of  domestic  duties. 
I  do  not  ask  your  majesty,  out  of  affection 
towards  me,  to  make  any  change  in  the 
line  of  conduct  which  has  been  adofjted 
in  conformity  with  the  determination  of 
the  most  mighty  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  I 
only  crave  your  permission  that  my  hus- 
band and  I  may  remain  near  your  person. 
But  O  my  father,  my  sovereign  I  if  this 
boon  is  denied  us,  let  us  at  least  be  assured 
of  your  favor  and  kindness  before  we  set 
out  for  a  strange  land.  Without  some 
proof  of  your  paternal  love,  I  can  scarcely 
find  courage  to  appear  in  your  presence. 
If  we  must  depart  at  once,  let  us  bear 
with  us  at  least  the  assurance  of  your  a£ 
fection  as  well  as  the  hope  of  your  protec- 
tion in  happier  times.  Our  misfortunes 
^ill  surely  one  day  have  an  end.  Europe 
will  not  always  command  our  humiliation; 
it  will  not  always  delight  in  degrading 
princes  who  have  been  recognized  by  for- 
mer treaties,  and  who  are  allied  to  the 
most  ancient  and  most  illustrious  houses 
in  Europe.  Is  not  their  blood  mingled 
with  our  own  ?  Pardon  me,  my  father 
and  my  sovereign,  for  having  uius  ox- 
pressetl  myseli^  and  deign  to  let  mo  know 
that  this  letter  has  not  been  received  with 
displeasure.    Believe  me,  etc., 

"  Catilebine." 

This  touching  and  noble  appeal  could 
scarcely  fail  to  melt  the  heart  of  a  father ; 
but  political  motives  were  at  that  critical 
period  fiiv  more  powerful  in  the  breasts  of 
monarchs  than  the  gentler  voice  of  domes- 
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tic  affection.  The  Princess  of  Wtlrtera- 
berg,  together  with  her  husband  and  son, 
were  obliged  to  quit  that  Fatherland  to 
which  she  was  so  tenderly  attached. 
They  took  refuge  in  the  Papal  States, 
where  they  lived  for  many  years  under 
the  name  of  the  ,Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Montfort.  They  chose  a  country  habita- 
tion named  Cassino  Azzolino,  near  the 
river  Trento,  which  forms  a  limit  between 
the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States.  Even 
here,  however,  they  could  not  escape  the 
humiliations  which  were  at  this  time  the 
portion  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  They 
were  prohibited  by  the  king  of  Naples 
from  entering  his  dominions,  and  so  rigid- 
ly were  his  commands  enforced,  that  the 
Countess  Conurata,  a  niece  of  Jerome's, 
having  ventured  one  day,  in  a  girlish 
freak,  to  cross  the  Fiume  Trento  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  a  ride  in  the  Neapolitan 
territories,  she  narrowly  escaped  being 
seized  by  the  Neapolitan  soldiers,  who 
were  placed  there  to  guard  the  bridge. 
The  young  and  ardent  Countess  was  ex- 
ceedingly indignant  at  this  curtailment  of 
her  liberty. 

''''Napoleon* 8  niece,"  exclaimed  she, 
dwelling  emphatically  upon  this  word — 
"  Napoleon's  niece  is  not  made  to  have 


her  walks  dictated  to  her ;  she  is  not  the 
vassal  of  any  sovereign !" 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montfort  had 
all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  calm  her 
anger,  and  to  prove  to  her  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  ungenerous  restric- 
tion imposed  by  the  King  of  Naples.  As 
for  Catherine  of  Wftrtemberg,  she  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  treading 
in  the  same  path  of  duty  and  affection 
until  death  closed  the  earthly  portion  of 
her  existence.  We  know  not  what  were 
her  father's  feelings  on  hearing  that  she 
had  died  in  the  land  of  her  exile.  But 
whatever  they  were,  the  memory  of 
Catherine  of  Wtlrtemberg  is  stOl  fresh  in 
many  hearts ;  and  although  she  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  realization  of  the  hope 
expressed  in  her  letter,  yet  to  her  child- 
ren has  it  been  given  to  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  restoration  to  their  country,  and  also 
to  share  in  those  imperial  honors  which 
have  once  again  become  the  portion  of 
Napoleon's  family.  Perhaps  we  need 
scarcely  add,  that  Prince  Napoleon  and 
Princess  Mathilde  are  the  sole  descend- 
ants of  this  noble-minded  woman.  No 
higher  honor  could  be  sought  for  or  de- 
sired than  to  be  the  children  of  such  a 
mother. 


«^ » 


From  Uie  Dublin  University  MagMrine. 


MATTER  OF  FACT  AND  MATTER  OF  FICTION. 


If  I  announce  myself  as  a  matter-of^ 
fact  person,  T  by  no  means  wish  to  implv 
that  I  am  one  of  the  dry,  feclingless  indi- 
viduals that  your  practical  people  always 
are — in  novels.  No :  I  simply  mean  to 
say  that  I  am  a  being  of  this  real  work-a- 
day  world  of  fiicts,  and  not  of  fiction  ; 
and  I  wish  humbly  and  seriously  to  in- 
quire why  it  is  that  these  words  are  so 
different  and  distinct  each  from  each,  that 
it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  whoso 
belongs  to  the  one  can  not  belong  to  the 
other  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  this  year  of 
grace,  1857,  the  large  majority  of  our  im- 
aginative writers  are  in  the  habit  of  hold- 
ing such  a  very  cracked  mirror,  made  of  I 
such  very  bad  glass,  up  to  poor  Nature, ' 


that  we  can  only  get  a  distorted,  or  at 
best  a  partial  \dew  of  her  dear  old  face  ? 

Why  is  it  ?  I  say  again.  Why  is  it  that 
plays,  poems,  and  especially  novels,  those 
final  betes  noirs  of  careful  mothers  and 
sober  governesses,  for  the  most  part,  even 
when  admirable  in  other  respects,  deal 
with  people  and  events  so  confessedly 
alien  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
that,  "  like  a  man  in  a  play"  is  our  instinct- 
ive epithet  for  a  man  who  looks  or  be- 
haves unnaturally,  stiltedly,  affectedly; 
and,  "like  an  incident  in  a  novel,"  is 
the  phrase  by  which  we  distinguish  some- 
thing very  unlike  an  incident  of  every- 
day life  ? 

1  am  prepared  to  admit  that  we  seem 
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to  bo  growing  more  sensible  of  these  in- 
congruities, and  that  the  life  of  fiction  is 
becoming  more  natural  than  it  has  been  ; 
but  this  is  savin<y  little.  Human  sense 
could  not  be  supposed  to  stand  out  long 
afjainst  such  fierce  outra«jes  as  have  been 
made  upon  it,  by  divers  novelists  now  al- 
most forgotten.  The  young  lady,  clad  in 
a  simi)le  robe  of  white  muslin,  who  thought 
nothing  of  leaving  her  home  so  accus- 
tomed amid  the  most  terrific  convulsions 
of  the  elements,  Jind  who,  finding  a  haven 
in  some  remote  cottage,  or  haply  in  the 
miserable  garret  of  a  London  by-street, 
hivariably  found  her  harp  transported 
thither  before  her,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  which  instrument  she  immediately 
proceeded  to  pour  forth  her  woes  in 
song — this  class  of  damsel  has,  we  be- 
lieve, entirely  dei)arted  from  three-volume 
life. 

With  her  has  disappeared  the  interest- 
ing young  nohleman,  tall,  dark,  and  with 
a  forehead  of  purest  ivory,  whose  ordi- 
nary costume  consisted  of  a  large  cloak, 
and  a  hat  pulled  over  his  brows,  and 
whose  conversation  abounded  in  such 
colloquialisms  as,  "  Hear  me,  Amanda !" 
"  By  yonder  azure  vault  I  swear," 
"  Would'st  thou,  then,  base  traitor  ?"  etc., 
etc. 

The  filial  relations  of  novel-writers  may 
also  be  supposed  to  have  grown  happier 
of  late,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  their 
former  illustrations  were  drawn  from  per- 
sonal experience.  When  was  the  first 
father  introduced  into  a  story  who  was 
not  a  harsh  and  inexorable  tyrant,  deaf 
to  sighs  and  entreaties,  blind  to  tears  and 
the  evidently  failing  health  of  his  off- 
spring, (even  when  the  blue  veins  streak- 
ed the  lily  skin,  and  the  form  was  so  fra- 
gile that  a  south  breeze  might  be  expected 
to  waft  it  away,)  and  only  bent  on  unit- 
ing his  daughter  to  the  gentleman  whose 
estate  joined  his  own,  or  to  the  son  of  his 
friend  to  whom  he  had  betrothed  her 
while  yet  in  her  cradle ;  or  to  the  man 
(the  villain  of  the  history,  with  black  hair 
and  moustache,  deep-set  eyes,  a  powerful 
frame,  and  a  propensity  for  eaves-drop- 
i)ing  and  i)ocket  pistols,)  to  whom  he  has 
lost  all  his  property,  at  piquet  or  rouge 
it  noh' ? 

And  talking  of  villains,  what  has  be- 
come of  that  personage  who  really  had 
arrived  at  a  sort  of  respectability  from 
the  mere  fact  of  age  and  long  nse — the 
stage  villain,  the   melo-dramatic  ruffian, 


with  a  rolling  voice  and  eyes  to  match, 
who  was  always  flinging  the  end  of  his 
mantle  over  his  shoulder,  and  who  wore 
a  large-brimmed,  low-crowned  hat,  with 
a  feather  in  it — who  never  took  an  even- 
ing walk  without  the  accompanying  at- 
tention of  thunder  and  heavy  rain  from 
the  orchestra — who  would  stamp  away, 
with  a  lady  hanging  fainting  on  his 
arm,  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  and  a  dagger 
between  his  teeth ;  and  who  sometimes 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  piece, 
down  a  trap,  with  red  fire  issuing  from 
beneath,  in  the  most  literal  and  orthodox 
maimer  ? 

Well,  these  are  of  the  past,  and  the 
credulity  of  readers  and  audiences  is  not 
taxed  afler  this  fashion  now-a-days.  Still 
there  remain  plenty  of  incongruities  to 
assimilate,  many  improbabilities  to  cor- 
rect, before  our  fictitious  literature  (as  a 
school,  always  allowing  for  one  or  two 
noble  exceptions)  can  be  held  as  really 
valuable,  not  only  as  an  elevating  moral 
influence,  but  as  a  picture  of  character 
and  manners,  proper  to  the  time  they  pro- 
fess to  describe. 

For  instance,  in  novels,  the  chief  end 
and  aim  of  existence  is,  of  course,  love. 
Nothing  else  is  thought  of,  nothing  else 
is  lived  for,  by  all  men  and  women  under 
thirty,  in  three-volume  life.  That  re- 
spectable age,  indeed,  if  we  allow  our- 
selves the  latitude  prescribed  by  a  certain 
recent  class  of  fiction,  will  not  serve  as 
the  limit  beyond  which  passionate  and 
and  engrossing  devotion — a  life-long  ar- 
dor, and  so  forth,  may  not  be  expected, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  In  novels,  your 
lovers  of  middle  age,  with  slightly  grayed 
hair,  and  a  spirit  worn  by  encoui^er  with 
the  world,  are  the  most  desperaff,  unrea- 
soning, and  unreasonable  of  all.  Expe- 
rience, the  cares  of  life,  and  the  loss  of 
youth,  appear  to  have  been  imavailing  to 
queneli  their  fire,  assuage  their  anguish, 
or  teach  them  a  soberer  philosophy  than 
the  "  Without  ^/<^'c"  (meaning  Amauda) 
**  life  is  a  blank" — ^that  absolute  creed  of 
all  novel-dom,  not  to  subscribe  to  which, 
is  to  be  out  of  the  pale  of  sentimental  oi^ 
thodoxy.  And  these  lovers,  both  youth- 
ful and  elderly,  proceed  to  comport  them- 
selves af>er  a  most  striking  and  jveculiar 
fashion,  in  evidence  of  their  line  feehngs  and 
unusual  circumstances.  Most  of  his  time, 
the  three-volume  lover,  especially  the  mid- 
dle-aged one,  is  under  the  influence  of 
strong  passion,  suppressed  emotion,  stony 
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calm,  or  resigned  dejection.  Does  he  put 
on  Ills  hat,  he  tightens  his  lip,  bends  his 
heavy  brows,  gives  a  flashing  glance 
around  him,  strides  forth  wearmg  a  mock- 
ing mask  of  cheerfulness  for  the  world, 
but  with  a  heart  full  of  anguish,  doubt, 
anxiety,  jealousy,  as  the  case  may  be — 
all  for  and  on  account  of  the  aforesaid 
Amanda.  Alack  I  that  Spartan  boy  of  old 
time  has  much  to  answer  tor !  He  was  the 
undoubted  origin  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  compressed-lip  style  of  hero  —  from 
which  we  have  hardly  known  peace  of 
late  years.  Why  didn't  he  cry  out,  and 
have  done  with  it,  and  so  permitted 
Messrs.  Montgomery  &  Co.,  when  suffer- 
ing from  headache  or  outraged  confidence, 
to  cry  out  too,  instead  of  going  wander- 
ing about  with  bent  brows,  galvanic  smiles, 
and  luridly  sparkling  eyes — such  being 
the  sort  of  aspect  which  the  world  of  fic- 
tion appears  to  consider  most  natural  and 
unremarkable  in  its  citizens?  Again, 
don't  we  all  know  the  heroic  lady  of  the 
same  genus  distinguished  for  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  throwing 
back  her  head  with  a  haughty  gesture, 
flashing  an  instantaneous  glance  of  anger, 
tenderness,  or  astonishment,  and  then  re- 
lapsing into  her  ordinary  manner  and 
bearing,  which  we  should  think  must  re- 
flect credit  on  the  professor  of  calisthenics 
who  was  privileged  to  train  her  deport- 
ment in  early  youth  ?  Yes,  we  are  fanu- 
nar  with  that  dignified  maiden  who  rare- 
ly condescends  to  show  any  feeling  ex- 
cept to  the  omniscient  eye  of  the  nar- 
rator, who  constantly  perceives  beneath 
that  quiet  aspect,  that  marble  calm,  or 
majestic  indiflference,  (take  your  choice  of 
phrase,  ladies  and  gentlemen — they  are  all 
excellent,  have  seen  service,  and  are  war- 
ranted to  wear  well,)  the  most  turbulent 
emotion  seething  furiously,  a  frenzy  of 
anguish,  all  the  more  poignant  that  it  is 
voiceless,  or  the  disturbance  of  a  spirit 
well-nigh  lashed  to  madness ! 

But  to  return  to  our  heroes ;  we  are 
aware  how  invariably  and  entirely  love 
enters  into  all  the  details  of  these  gentle- 
men's lives.  They  take  it  with  them  not 
only  to  such  poetical  locaUties  as  the 
study,  the  camp,  the  secluded  home ;  but 
to  the  stock  exchange,  the  bank,  and  the 
various  courts  of  law.  Not  only  does  it 
nerve  the  warrior's  arm  in  the  deadly 
fight,  causing  him  to  slay  unheard-of  num- 
bers with    that    right    hand   which  his 


Amanda's  touch  has  rendered  sacred  ;  not 
only  does  it  inspire  the  poet  with  sonnets, 
and  the  painter  with  wonderful  artistic 
conceptions,  which  when  exhibited  on  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  cause  pro- 
fessors and  cofinobseurs  to  go  into  rap- 
tures, and  some  eminent  patron  of  art  to 
purchase  for  vast  sums ;  not  only  this,  but 
the  same  absorbing  sentiment  makes  the 
barrister's  speech  bristle  with  eloquence, 
and  his  arguments  in  the  cause  of  Kiggins 
tiersus  Kellogg  (the  great  trespass  case) 
to  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  jury- 
men and  crown  his  client  with  success ; 
while  the  commercial  man  pursues  his 
speculations,  trudges  away  in  the  city, 
and  is  shrewd,  prudent,  and  money-mak- 
ing— all  for  love. 

rfow,  without  wishing  to  depreciate 
that  excellent  article,  Man,  I  numbly 
contend  that  this  version  of  him  and  his 
characteristics  is,  in  one  sense,  as  much 
above  his  deserts  as  in  every  other  it  is 
below  them.  Ordinary  man  is  neither  so 
little  nor  so  great  as  novelists  would  have 
us  believe.  Ordinary  man  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  striding  about  the  world,  clench- 
ing his  hands  and  grinding  his  teeth,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  and  a  soul  torn  by  con- 
tending emotions,  because  Amanda  has 
refused  him,  or  been  cross  to  him,  or  kind 
to  somebody  else,  or  has  a  cold,  or  any 
other  mischance  has  occurred  that  ficti- 
tious flesh  is  heir  to.  That  microcosm,  the 
masculine  e^o,  holds  too  much,  for  one 
idea,  even  the  dearest,  to  be  able  to  en- 
gross it  so  solely,  and  entirely,  and  continu- 
ously. Moreover,  ordinary  man  is  not  so 
invariably  apt  at  conceiving  that  unselfish 
devotion — earnest,  persevering,  and  self- 
sacrificing,  which  is  the  usual  style  with 
which  he  loves — in  three  volumes. 

Probably  this  misconception,  and  the 
undue  elevation  of  the  masculine  ideal  in 
this  respect,  arises  from  the  predominance 
of  female  writers  of  fiction,  who,  in  de- 
scribing man  under  these  circumstances, 
involuntarily  delineate  themselves.  But 
it  will  not  do — ^the  substitution  will  be 
detected.  The  nature  of  the  best  man 
that  ever  lived  would,  I  believe,  be  found 
inferior  to  that  of  woman  in  this  one  par- 
ticular. Devotion,  tenderness,  so  absorb- 
ing and  self-forgetting,  is  not  the  breath  of 
Ufe  to  a  man,  Uhou^  he  may  love  truly 
and  well,  afler  his  manner,)  as  it  is  to  a 
genuine  woman.  The  sons  of  Adam  may 
think  best,  work  best,  write  best,  and  rea- 
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son  best ;  but  tlie  daughters  of  Eve  will 
always  be  insomuch  nearer  the  divine  ideal 
as  to  lore  best. 

Then  most  men  at  least  have  to  do  with 
the  actual  and  tangible  difficulties  of  life ; 
their  thoughts  are  busy  about  such  mun- 
dane interests  as  their  advancement  in 
their  several  vocations,  their  success 
among  their  brethren,  and  the  like  mat- 
ters, which  however  un romantic  and  im- 
worthy  a  hero  of  a  novel,  are  neither  unne- 
cessary nor  degrading,  when  not  all-ab- 
sorbing, to  a  tiesh-and-blood  man  of  this 
busy,  working  world.  They  have  not 
even  the  tune  to  be  continually  feeling 
desperately,  deeply,  and  intensely  those 
sentimental  grievances  that  form  the 
staple  of  manly  trials  in  three-volume  life. 
Their  heads  are  too  well  filled  and  too 
well  cultivated,  for  their  hearts  to  endan- 
ger them  so  liberally.  So  much  for  or- 
dinary man.  But  even  when  you  take 
the  exceptional  man  from  this  real  life, 
and  comjiare  him  with  his  prototype  in 
three  volumes,  you  find  almost  as  marked 
a  difference.  The  gentleman  who  sits  be- 
side you  at  dinner  is  possibly  one  of  this 
class,  with  more  depth  of  feeling,  more 
earnestness  of  soul,  a  more  sensitive  and 
impassioned  nature,  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  his  brethren. 
His  circumstances  may  also  be  propitious 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  hero ;  and  he 
may  have  opportunities  of  showing  him- 
self a  faithful  lover,  a  self-sacrificing  friend, 
a  brave  struggler  with  difficulties.  But 
this  man,  of  all  others,  is  the  very  la^t  to 
behave  in  the  way  that  is  appropriate 
to  a  novel  and  imposing  on  paper ;  and 
in  the  first  place,  his  looks,  be  assured, 
will  not  answer  to  popular  predilections. 
He  will  probably  be  an  undersized  man  ; 
or,  if  he  be  tall,  is  almost  certain  not  to 
bo  possessed  of  that  "  graceful  and  digni- 
fied bearing,"  which  it  is  only  easy  to 
bestow  on  a  post-octavo  wearer  of  broad- 
cloth. Possibly  his  features  will  neither 
be  noble  and  refined,  nor  massive  and 
grim,  hut  just  ordinary  intelligent  fea- 
tures, lit  up  not  by  wonderful  dark  eyes 
nor  soul-piercing  gray  ones,  but  by  that 
light  of  frankness  and  kindliness  which  is 
reserved  for  subordinate  characters  in 
three-volume  life.  In  fact,  though  I 
would  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate  that 
a  handsr)me  or  Mthlctic  man  van  7wt  be  a 
heroical  one,  it  is  certain  that  nature,  un- 
like novelists,  has  a  lovin^r  veaminjj  afler 
the  theory  of  compensations,  and  dearly 


likes  to  set  a  noble  soul  in  a  physical  frame 
of  little  external  significance.  Apollo 
and  Antinous,  she  doubtless  concludes, 
are  sufficiently  well  dowered  by  the  mere 
casket,  and  there  is  no  need  of  a  super- 
latively shining  jewel  within. 

Howbeit — and  whether  bcantifiil  or 
not,  broad-chested  or  slender  and  straight, 
given  your  real-world  hero,  and  see  how 
ho  conducts  himself.  Watch  him,  and 
try  to  detect  the  occJisions  on  which  he 
strides  forth  into  the  night — bares  his 
heated  brows  to  the  cool,  caressing  breeze 
— shakes  in  every  limb  as  he  makes  some 
indifferent  remark  to  Amanda — or  bites 
his  lip  bi  suppressed  anguish  till  the  blood 
flows  freely.  Sec  if  he  wastes  his  life  by 
"  immolating  it  upon  the  altar  of  one 
black  and  bitter  memory"— or  renders 
himself  unfit  for  general  society  by  his 
absorbing  desire  for  the  special  compan- 
ionship of  the  fair  girl,  or  majestic  woman 
on  whom  he  has  set  his  affections.  'So— 
he  does  none  of  these  things.  A  true 
man,  in  love  or  out  of  it,  is  manly,  straight, 
forward,  sincere.  He  is  neither  theatrical 
nor  '*  etfective"  in  his  bearing — ^he  has  no 
idea  of  dramatic  fitness,  or  picturesqueness, 
or  well-sounding  phrases.  The  romance 
and  poetry  in  his  nature  lie  deep  down 
— far  beyond  the  ken  even  of  that "  quick 
observer"  who  is  able  to  detect  so  much 
in  fiction.  The  throes  and  struggles  of 
the  passionate  part  of  him  are  eyidenced 
by  no  convulsions  of  the  body  or  contor- 
tions of  the  features.  No  length  of  stride, 
no  amount  of  maltreatment  of  the  lips, 
is  likely  to  help  hhn  better  to  endure  a 
grief,  or  overcome  an  emotion.  He  is 
altogether  another  order  of  being  from 
your  novel-hero. 

As  different,  wo  would  hope,  are  the 
higher  types  of  our  real-world  women 
from  the  portraits  purporting  to  be  of 
them  that  we  find  in  the  generality  of 
novels.  Defend  us,  kind  fates,  from  ac- 
tual contact  with  such  startlmg  ladies  as 
it  has  been  often  our  lot  to  read  about. 
May  we  never  know  more  intimately  than 
through  the  three-volume  medium  that 
tall  and  haughty  damsel  >dth  the  flashing 
eye  and  curlmg  lip — who  moves  majesti- 
cally whenever  she  moves  at  all;  who 
never  leaves  a  room,  but  sweeps  from  it ; 
who,  with  her  proud  reserve,  her  icy  re- 
ticence made  manifest  in  her  manner  and 
tone  of  voice,  crushes  into  utter  misery 
the  hapless  lover,  or  the  meek  sister,  or 
adoring  parent,  with  whom  she  comes  in 
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contact.  True,  she  is  generous  as  the 
sunlight ;  true,  she  is  ready  to  give  up 
her  fortune  to  the  poor  little  sister ;  true, 
she  will  cheerfully  die  for  the  lover  to 
whom  she  hasn't  a  kind  word  to  say  ;  true, 
she  is  the  most  devoted,  energetic,  and 
self  sacrificing  of  friends,  daughters,  or 
wives,  when  the  dire  occasion  arises :  but 
who  would  not  rather  have  less  of  a 
heroine  and  more  of  a  woman  for  his  ac- 
tual comfort  and  home  treasure  ?  Who 
would  not  rather  possess  a  household  angel 
such  as,  thank  Heaven  I  there  are  many  in 
real  life — who  know  nothing  of  those 
dramatic  accomplishments  in  which  the 
heroine  of  the  haughty  genus  is  so  well 
versed ;  who  do  not  suffer  injuries,  real 
or  fancied,  to  rankle  silently  in  their 
hearts  ;  and  who,  when  they  are  sorrow- 
ful, dare  to  look  sad  as  nature  bids  them  ; 
and  when  they  are  joyful,  suffer  their  joy 
to  manifest  itself,  simply,  sweetly,  and  un^ 
consciously,  without  any  under-current  of 
thought  or  suspicion  to  "  arrest  the  smile 
ere  it  curled  the  red  lip,"  or  "  cloud  the 
transient  brightness  of  the  dark  eyes," 
etc.,  etc  ?  Let  us  have  less  of  the  great 
sacnfices  these  ladies  are  so  apt  at  per- 
forming, if  they  can  only  be  purchased 
by  then-  failing  in  all  the  endearing  little 
duties  of  daily  life.  Let  us  have  less  of 
picturesque  but  uncomfortable  qualities, 
both  good  and  bad  if  you  please,  excel- 
lent Company  of  Novelbts — and  a  little 
more  of  homely,  household  sweetness,  of 
simple,  natural  womanhood  in  short,  the 
faults  of  which  are  patent,  salient,  and 
heartily  repented — unlike  those  hypocri- 
tical sins  which  wrap  themselves  in  the 
garments  of  grandeur,  and  strive  to  look 
fine  and  heroic,  instead  of  showing  them- 
selves as  they  truly  are — ^ignoble  and 
paltry. 

We  protest  against  these  self-conscious 
dames  of  fiction,  who  conduct  themselves 


like  so  many  Melpomenes  in  private  life, 
whose  phraseology  is  tragic,  inflated,  and 
involved,  their  manners  impassible,  and 
their  aspect  enigmatic. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  much 
sympathy  with  a  second  and  no  less 
favorite  ideal  of  novel  wnter% — the  "  girl- 
ish, laughing  thing,"  who  bounds  into  the 
room,  tosses  her  golden  hair  back  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  clasps  her  lily  hands  in 
childish  glee  at  the  smallest  provocation. 
We  are  tired  of  being  told  how,  when 
she  is  happy,  the  smiles  dimple  about  her 
exquisite  mouth,  and  living  lustre  arises 
from  the  depths  of  her  blue  eyes ;  and 
how,  when  she  is  grieved,  the  full  red  lip 
pouts  like  that  of  a  chidden  child,  and 
the  large  tears  slowly  fall  down  the  round- 
ed cheeks.  We  are  tired,  also,  of  the 
details  of  her  utter  unconsciousness  when 
somebody  comes  and  falls  madly,  irretriev- 
ably, fiercely  in  love  with  her ;  how  she 
treats  the  unhappy  being  who  is  thus 
dreadfully  circumstanced,  with  the  inno- 
cent familiarity  of  a  petted  child,  never 
dreaming  of  such  a  thmg  as  a  lover,  till 
the  gentleman  declares  himself  in  due 
form ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  accompany- 
ing ceremonies  of  strained  gaze,  passion- 
ately clasped  hands,  haggard  countenance, 
dishevelled  hair,  and  a  voice  "  low  but 
distinct,  and  full  of  an  indescribable  and 
mysteriouspower  which  compelled  her  to 
listen."  We  are  tired  of  all  this :  give  us 
something  new,  we  beseech. 

There  are  many  other  remarks  which  I 
would  much  Uke  to  make  to  the  creators 
of  fictitious  humanity,  but  they  are  too 
numerous  to  be  offered  now.  I  beg  to 
submit  these  for  their  present  considera- 
tion, and  in  the  #ieanwhile  rest  (for  I 
don't  scruple  to  confess  that  I  owe  some 
of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  my  life  to  their 
lucubrations)  their  obliged  and  obedient 
servant,  Ignatius. 
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N-    0    R    T     II       ON       HOMER." 

ALKTTER     TO     IRBN^US. 


"  Trujani  belli  scriptorem,  maximc  Lolli  _ 
I>um  till  doclamaa  Roma;,  Pricnestc  religi." 

So  wrote  Horace  to  his  friend.  How 
Bhall  I  paraphrase  the  passage,  and  npply 
it  to  myjriend  in  two  Bcnses?  "The 
author  of  the  Trojan  war  you  prince  of 
loungers,  while  ynu  were  listening  to  de- 
iKites  in  Westminflter  I  have  read  through 
:iiiain  by  the  elaasic  shores  of  Isis."  But 
I'liavo  not  read  him  again  in  the  flesh, 
though  I  have  in  the  spirit,  along  with  the 
A>/ameiiinon  of  ..Eschylus,  in  therieh  and 
ra'ev  prose  of  the  fourtli  volume  of  Pi-ofes- 
Hor'  Wilson's  Esucya.  I  hope  I  am  not 
fiilHng  into  my  second  childhood,  but  I  am 
fuiii  to  confess  that,  in  ri'turning  to  Homer, 
I  liave  rctunied  to  the  embrace  of  the  ear- 
liest literary  friend  of  my  first.  The  first 
Ijook  I  ever  read  through  was  the  Iliad 
of  HomtT  in  Pope's  translation.  How  T 
loved  every  line  of  it  How  I  discnssed 
:ill  the  Homeric  characters  with  my  elders ! 
Tow  angry  I  'was  with  those  who  took 
he  part  of  the  Trojans,  and  preferred 
llt'clor  to  Achilles  The  child's  instinct 
felt  that  some  how  or  diher  it  is  good  to 
be  courageous;  Jiiid  all  the  Trojans  are 
painted  in  the  lUad^  save,  perhaps,  Sar- 
pcdon  and  >^nejis,  as  more  or  less  of  pol- 
ti-oons — even  Hector  himself,  the  slayer  of 
men  and  tl»e  tamer  of  horses,  in  spite  of  liis 
wavuig  plumes,  Achilles  was  the  great 
lici-o.  lie  will  always  he  the  hero  oF  the 
instinctive  and  imsophiflliirttiLil  soul.  And 
dear,  next  to  him,  was  the  clever  vaga- 
bond ITlysseB — perhaps  even  more  dear, 
though  less  imposing,  because  _he_  seems 
tbi' more  attainable  character  for  imitation. 
To  fight  like  Achilles  seemed  a  hopeless 
business,  but  to  travel  like  Ulysses  possi- 
ble,   WTiat  a  thirst  for  Boeing  the  world 


is  kindled  by  the  smell  of  the  salt-water 
of  which  all  this  narrative  smacks !  If 
mothers  would  make  their  children  ata^ 
at  home,  they  should  never  put  into  their 
hands  the  Odyeaey,  or  Eobimon  Crusoe, 
or  Lemuel  Gulliver.  But  the  Odyssey  is 
perhaps  the  prime  -well-head  of  that  mis- 
chief. I  should  like  to  know  how  many 
Britons  it  has  eventually  sent  to  the  north 
pole  —  liow  many  to  the  antipodes  1  I 
ever  preferred  the  Odyaaey  to  the  Iliad, 
though  no  doubt,  as  a  work  of  art,  the 
Iliad  is  most  perfect ;  for  I  am  not  by 
nature  blood-thu-sty,  but  travel-thirsty  to 
'xccss.  Tears  have  rolled  away  since  I 
first  read  Homer  ,  and  I  have  made  other 
autltors,  for  the  lime  being,  the  friends  of 
my  bosom ;  but  one  after  another,  *'  as 
from  life's  stirring  circle  the  gems  drop 
away,"  they  have  Icfi.  my  side,  and  Homer 
has  at  last  t  akon  his  place  again  there  with* 

Oilen  have  I  asked  myself  what  two 
books  UhuuUl  wi_^h  lohave  n:ivc(l  out  <if 
some  AlcxunJriau  and  Omaric  (not  Ho- 
meric destruction  of  my  library.  I  should 
have  said  once  on^  ago,  in  the  naught 
ness  ofmy  heart,  "Ilyroii  and  the  Bible;" 
m  the  next  septeniliam,  perliapa,  "the 
Bible  and  Schillei' ;"  then  "  the  Bible  and 
Shaksjjeare ;"'  now  once  again  I  say,  "  the 
Bible  and  Homer  ;"  and  the  concatenation 
of  the  two  hooka  is  more  nataial  than 
that  of  the  other  piurs ;  for  Homer  dU- 
pLiys  the  man  of  Biblical  simplicity  walk> 
mg  by  the  earthlightol'nature,'aaa  show- 
ing how  much  he  coutil  effect,  and  how 
much  he  was  good  for  without  the  She- 
kinah  of  the  Divine  Presence.  Ko  book 
devised  by  iht-  brain  i.if  man  furnishc8_an 
abler  commentary  on  the  book  of  life. 
In  Homer  the  natural  man  is  punted  ezr 
actly  as  in  Scripture,  as  simple  nn<l  intense 
in  his  loves  and  liatixMls,  as  Ijaving  all  his 
actions  superiutt'iiduil  in  the  one  case 
by  Providence,  in  the  olbci'  by  dcslinv, 
posaesung  only  a  subordinate  free-will. 
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In  the  Bible  (the  Old  Testament,  I  mean) 
the  earth  is  governed  by  kings,  as  in  the 
age  of  Homer — real  unmistakable  kings, 
stronger  and  wiser  and  more  beautiful, 
and  sometimes  better  than  other  men  — 
such  as  were  Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  and 
Agamemnon,  and  such  as  were  Siegfried 
and  the  Cid  in  the  early  ages  of  medieval 
romance.  In  Homer,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bible,  portraits  are  drawn  of  true  men, 
and,  what  is  much  missed  in  later  times, 
of  true  women  ;  not  the  wax-dolls  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  miscalled  heroines,  but 
more  like  mitigated  viragos  when  they 
have  life  at  all,  which  is  not  often — but 
true  women  such  as  one  meets  with  any 
day,  with  all  their  lovely  weaknesses,  so 
indispensable  to  any  thing  that  deserves 
the  name  of  society. 

But,  Irenseus,  this  is  a  high  theme,  and 
I  shall  attempt  to  raise  the  style  of  my 
letter  a  little  towards  its  level. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  we  stand  in  the  vale  of  Cha- 
mouni,  or  on  that  little  oasis  of  verdure  in 
a  desert  of  glaciers,  the  Jardin  of  Mont 
Blanc,  although  fully  alive  to  the  spirit  of 
the  mountains,  we  are  not  able  to  con- 
template in  its  unity  the  majesty  of  the 
monarch  of  the  Alps ;  but  when  we  have 
withdrawn  to  a  certain  distance  —  to  Sal- 
lenche,  for  instance,  or,  still  better,  to  the 
Jura — we  are  then  first  capable  of  noting 
his  oneness,  and  feeling  his  overwhelming 
grandeur.  His  hoary  head  is  far  up  above 
all  others,  reaching  to  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens ;  and  the  lake  of  Geneva,  dwarfed 
into  a  mountain  tarn,  appears  to  slimiber 
at  his  feet.  Much  the  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  greatest  poets.  Homer, 
Dante,  and  Shakspeare — more  particular- 
ly with  regard  to  Homer,  the  greatest  of 
all  poets,  therefore  the  greatest  of  all  art- 
ists, inasmuch  as  poetry  is  the  greatest  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  therefore  shall  I  not  say, 
with  due  allowance  for  the  twilight  of  pa- 
ganism in  which  he  lived,  the  greatest  of 
all  actual  raexi ;  for  your  true  artist  is  a 
divine  seer,  and  to  see  truly  is  perhaps 
the  highest  function  of  man.  But  let  this 
be  said  in  all  humility,  for  man  only  sees 
what  it  pleases  God  to  reveal  to  him. 
Homer's  Greek  countrymen,  in  their 
better  days,  never  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether  ne  was  one  or  many.  He  wrote 
their  bible,  or  at  all  events  composed  it, 
and  thev  would  have  looked  on  such  in- 
vestigations as  positive  impiety.  Homer 
circulated  in  their  veins.    They  breathed 


and  lived  him.  He  inspired  them  with 
all  their  heroisms,  and  all  of  them  that 
was  unheroic  was  not  of  Homer.  But 
they  were  in  a  measure  unconscious  of 
his  influence,  and  that  showed  its  healthful 
nature.  Even  the  guides  of  Chamouni, 
and  other  mountaineers,  imbibe  the  cou- 
rage of  action  with  their  wild  air,  but  do 
not  know  whence  it  comes.  Drag  them 
away,  and  they  pine  for  the  hills  with  a 
heart-sickness  which  sometimes  ends  in 
death.  Then  followed  a  perverse  genera- 
tion of  critics,  sophists,  poetasters,  com- 
mentators, grammarians  in  the  Alexan- 
drian schools. 

"  'Twas  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more." 

And  with  them  came  an  era  of  confusion 
in  all  matters  of  faith,  and  skepticism  with 
regard  to  Homer — just  as  those  who  with- 
draw from  the  close  neighborhood  of  the 
highest  mountains  lose  the  feeling  without 
gaming  the  sight,  and  the  dome  and  peaks 
appear  confusion.  Then  came  the  Roman 
era.  Homer's  majesty  is  recognized  by 
Horace  and  Virgil,  the  latter  poet  proceed- 
ing to  make  pictures  which  somewhat  mis- 
represent him.  The  traveller  has  retired 
upon  Sallenche.  •  Mont  Blanc  is  imposing, 
but  not  as  yet  confessed  monarch  of  all. 
But  an  angle  of  road  is  turned  and  he  is 
lost  sight  of  for  a  long  time.  Even  so 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  generations  that  knew 
not  Homer.  There  was  a  good  re£ison 
for  this ;  they  were  even  better  engaged. 
They  were  learning  in  their  own  wil# 
way,  like  children  who  romp  in  the  midst 
of  their  letters,  the  alphabet  of  all  that  is 
good  from  the  mouths  of  Christian  teach- 
ers. Homer  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  ages 
of  romance,  although  of  all  singers  the 
most  romantic.  The  re^dval  of  letters 
led  to  a  new  appreciation  of  him  at  a  still 
further  distance.  It  is  now  the  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  from  the  ascent  of  Jura. 
We  have  all  the  ages  between  us  and  Ho- 
mer to  search  for  his  match  ;  and  the 
more  we  search,  the  more  certain  we  be- 
come that  he  is  not  only,  like  the  king  of 
men,  "head  and  shoulders  above  them 
all,"  but  that  the  crest  of  the  greatest 
man  since  bora  scarcely  reaches  to  the 
top  of  the  pedestal  on  which  he  stands. 
No  doubt  that  now  we  have  a  better 
view  of  Homer — that  is,  of  Homer's  real 
self,  his  immortal  mind — ^than  was  ever 
presented  to  any  past  age.    Not  only  can 
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we  see  liiin  from  a  comrannding  elevation, 
and  with  abundance  of  aorial  perspective 
intervening  to  melt  his  lights  and  shadows 
into  one  grand  unity  of  aspect,  but  we 
have  also  the  telescope  of  science  to  look 
through.  Philology,  as  now  pursued,  is 
taking  its  place  as  one  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences. Ceasing  to  be  mere  word-fencing, 
serving  to  display  a  mean  subtlety  and 
frivolous  ingenuity,  it  has  been  patiently 
proceeding,  in  the  Baconian  method,  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  imtil,  through 
the  comparison  of  languages  its  phenomena 
harden  into  facts  no  less  to  be  respected 
than  those  of  geology  or  astronomy,  and 
no  less  completely  furnishing  data  for  fur- 
ther investigation.  Stores  of  knowledge 
before  hidden  are  brought  to  light  by 
means  of  the  comparison  of  parts  of  speech, 
just  as  certain  locks  may  be  imfastened 
when  the  graven  letters  have  been  brought 
together  that  form  some  secret  word.  And 
philology  holds  up  a  lantern  by  which  we 
can  see  into  many  unheeded  crannies  in 
ancient  history  —  even  get  glimpses 
through  dark  and  winding  caverns,  whose 
other  end  opens  into  a  new  world,  where- 
in we  discern,  in  a  light  new  to  us,  the  in- 
ner and  outer  life  of  ancient  man.  Much 
of  what  appeared  dark  and  repulsive  be- 
fore comes  out  fair  and  comely,  like  some 
neglected  picture  of  a  good  master  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  cleaner.  And  the  gene- 
ral deduction  is  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
testimony  of  divine  revelation,  too  often 
unheeded  by  later  arrogance  and  self  con- 
ceit, that  the  moral  progress  of  the  human 
r»ce  has  not  been  commensurate  with  its 
material  advancement ;  in  a  word,  that 
man  has  not  altogether  risen,  but  rather 
in  many  respects  fallen.  The  solitary 
fact,  that  in  the  common  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  In  do-Germanic  races  the 
nicer  degrees  of  relationsliip  were  ex- 
pressed each  by  its  own  word,  instead 
ofj  as  now,  by  periphrasis,  speaks  volumes 
on  this  point,  nor  less  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  study  of  all  mythologies 
of  the  degradation  of  a  purer  primeval 
faith. 

One  great  reason  why  ancient  Greece 
presents  such  a  valuable  field  of  study  is, 
that  its  history  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
history  of  modem  Europe.  It  is,  as  its 
natural  scenery  bears  witness,  a  world  in 
miniature.  It  had  its  age  of  heroes,  as 
modern  Europe  had  it*  age  of  chivalry ; 
it  had  its  age  oi  despots,  as  modem 
Europe  had  and  has  its  absolute  monar- 


cliies  resting  on  standing  armies.  It 
had  also  its  age  of  speculation  and  mate- 
rial progress,  of  liberty  and  license,  as 
modern  Europe  had  its  eighteenth  and 
has  its  nineteenth  century,  leading  whith- 
er we  can  not  see.  But  we  can  sec  that 
in  ancient  Greece  the  same  state  of 
things  led  to  the  reign  of  universal  evil, 
and  m  the  end  to  chaos.  Homer's  divine 
were  chanted  in  the  romantic  age 


son  _ 

of  Greece,  or  rather  at  that  particular 
period  when  it  had  just  culminated,  and 
was  begmning  to  decline — just  as,  at  the 
decline  of  our  own  youth,  we  talk  and 
sing  of  its  glorious  feelings,  which  we  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  during  the  heyday 
of  their  precious  exuberance.  Perfect  in 
their  conception  and  artistic  form,  they 
sprang  into  life  armed  at  all  points,  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove.  Two 
circumstances  in  the  main  combined  to 
produce  their  superlative  excellence :  one 
18,  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  an 
heroic  age  ;  the  other  is,  that  they  were 
the  offspring  of  the  Greek  mind — ^ihe 
mind  of  all  others  most  wonderful  in  its 
subtlety  and  versatility,  and  most  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  the 
soul  of  all  the  Fine  Arts,  and  of  Poetry 
as  their  elder  sister. 

Other  poems  have  sprung  from  an  age 
like  that  which  was  illustrated  by  Homer 
— for  instance,  the  Nibelungen  Lied  in 
Germany,  the  Cid  in  Spain  ;  but  they 
want,  though  of  surpassing  merit,  the 
Promethean  fire  that  lightens  through  the 
verses  of  Homer.  They  are  heroic,  but 
not  Greek.  And  many  other  poems  there 
are  also  of  surpassing  excellence,  which 
are  Greek,  but  not  heroic.  .^Ischylna, 
who  came  nearest  to  the  great  master, 
had  much  of  his  inspiration.  Sophocles 
possessed  his  intellectual  tenderness,  and 
his  numbers  are  warm  with  the  embers  of 
the  heroic  fire.  Euripides  was  thoroughly 
Greek,  but  scarcely  at  all  heroic,  and  thus 
was  naturally  most  popular  with  the  age 
in  which  he  lived — so  much  so,  that  the 
recitation  of  a  few  of  his  verses  availed 
to  save  the  remnant  of  the  defeated 
Athenians  from  the  prison  quarries  of 
Syracuse.  Homer's  masteqneces  alone 
arc  both  thoroughly  heroic  and  thoroughly 
Greek,  and  thus,  in  the  whole  curricdlani 
of  literature  not  of  immediate  divine  in- 
spiration, they  stand  alone  in  their  perfec- 
tion. 

Such  being  the  Homeric  poenn,  the 
next  question  is.  Who  or  what  was  Ho- 
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mer  ?  He  was  no  doabt  a  living  man, 
but  iu  common  parlance  he  was  a  nobody 
— a  roving  ballad-singer,  very  like  him 
whose  visit  to  the  baronial  hall  so  touch- 
in^ly  introduces  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Mmstrel.  And  our  own  Shakspeare  was 
not  much  more — a  mere  strollmg  actor. 
Dante  had  the  advantage  of  an  aristocra- 
tic connection,  which  saved  his  individual- 
ity. It  is  surely  a  humbling  thought  that 
tliose  who  have  achieved  immortality  by 
their  works  should  so  soon  cease  to  be  re- 
garded as  living  persons.  Where  would 
Ulysses  be  without  Homer? — and  yet 
Homer's  person  has  vanished,  while  that 
of  Ulvsses  is  embalmed  forever  in  the 
immortal  Odyssey,  The  fact  is  melan- 
choly, but  no  less  a  fact ;  and  beautifully 
has  it  been  poetized  by  Fehcia  Hemans  in 
"  The  Diver."  As  the  pearl-diver  perishes 
forgotten  in  his  struggles  to  endow  the 
world  with  concealed  wealth,  so  does  the 
poet  in  many  cases  pine  vrith  neglect  and 
die  unremembered. 

"  Like  flower-seeds,  by  the  wild  wind  spread, 

So  radiant  thoughts  are  strewed  ; 
The  soul  whence  those  high  gifts  are  shed, 

May  faint  in  solitude  I 

"And  who  will  think,  when  the  strain  is  sung 
Till  a  thousand  hearts  are  stirred. 

What  life  drops,  from  the  minstrel  wrung, 
Have  gushed  with  every  word  ? 

"  None,  none ! — his  treasures  live  like  thine, 

He  strives  and  dies  like  thee ; 
Thou  that  hast  been  to  the  pearl's  dark  shrine, 

0  wrestler  with  the  sea!" 

But  the  obscure  poet  pities  not  himself  as 
others  pity  him.  He  is  conscious  of  his 
divine  mission,  and  he  looks  on  his  worldly 
position  as  a  matter  of  course,  knowing 
the  world  imperfect.  We  think  that  we 
can  discover  even  in  Homer,  the  least  sub- 
jective of  all  poets,  the  sentiment  of  this 
proud  acquiescence  in  the  obscurity  and 
comparative  humiliation  of  his  lot.  In 
the  Odyssey^  two  of  his  brethren  are  in- 
troduced, Phemius  and  Demodocus.  So 
sweetly  does  Phemius  sing,  that  Penelope 
is  even  fain  to  come  down  from  her  upper 
chamber,  whence  she  was  accustomed 
to  fly  from  the  rudeness  of  the  suitors, 
to  hear  him  discourse  of  the  return  of  the 
heroes  from  Troy,  and  her  own  hero 
amongst  them.  And  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  he  makes  this  Phemius  sing  to  the 
crew  of  roysterers,  not  for  base  gain,  but 
agidnst  his  will,  and  from  compulsion. 

VOL.  XUI.— NO.  n. 


^iffit(f)f  6g  p  Ijeide  tto^  fivtfaTTigaiv  ivayKy,  i 

By  making  the  minstrel  succumb  to  brute 
force  alone,  he  at  once  removes  the 
thought  of  degradation  from  his  position. 
And  we  should  not  fail  to  mark  with  what 
respect  he  speaks  of  Demodocus,  the 
court-minstrel  of  the  king  of  the  Phaear 
cians. 

AfjfioSoKOv'  T(^  yog  /5a  i^edf  irigi  -&jjKev  ddtdijv 
Tegireiv,  6inzy  &vfidg  knoTpvvyoLv  dhdeiv, 

"And  call  the  divine  singer,  Demodo- 
cus, for  verily  the  god  hath  invested  him 
with  the  gift  of  song,  so  as  to  delight 
whenever  his  spirit  urges  him  to  sing." 
And  a  little  farther  on  is  a  passage,  inimi- 
table  in  its  tender  application  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  dear  old  man  of  Scio, 
the  king  of  all  mendicant  minstrels  : 

K^gv^  S'  eyyv^ev  ^Mevy  uyuv  kgirjgov  doidbv. 
Tbv  wlgt  Movf*  k<^L7.rfaef  di6ov  d'ayaOovre  kqkov  re 
O^'&akjiuv  fihf  unepaet  6i6ov  &  ijielav  &oi6rjv, 

"So  the  herald  came  near,  leading  the 
delectable  singer,  whom  the  Muse  loved 
exceedingly,  and  to  whom  she  gave  both 
an  evil  and  a  good.  She  mulcted  him 
of  eyesight,  but  she  gave  him  the  sweet- 
ness of  song."  Whether  he  was  blind  or 
not  when  he  composed  the  Iliads  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  after  reading  this  passage, 
that  the  Odyssey  was  the  child  of  Homer's 
blindness.    I  love  to  think  that  he  com- 

Eosed  the  Iliad  in  his  fiery  youth,  per* 
aps  himself,  like  Alca^us  after  him,  a  sol- 
dier of  no  mean  name ;  for  was  not  the 
divine  Achilles  himself  a  minstrel,  and  ac- 
customed to  console  the  monotonoiis 
hours  of  his  wrath  with  the  gentle  lyre  ? 
The  similes  and  general  imagery  of  the 
Iliad  are  life-like,  and  as  if  placed  under 
the  eye  at  the  moment  of  inspiration — the 
plashing  sea,  the  soft-falling  snow,  the 
dark  moimtain  stream,  the  sea-fog  sud- 
denly enveloping  the  swarms  of  cranes, 
the  hon  in  his  rage,  the  sparkling  fires  of 
the  night  watch,  the  blazing  beacon,  the 
moon  and  attendant  stars.  The  image- 
ry of  the  Odyssey  seems,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  beautiful 
dream  of  the  past,  invested  not  in  the 
white  light  of  mid-day,  but  the  crimson 
weirdness  of  evening.  Surely  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  indulge  the  belief  that  the  an3ior 
of  the  Iliad  was  a  noble  young  man,  who 
knew  by  his  own  martial  experience  the 
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"  windy  plains"  of  Troy ;  that  in  the  lulls 
of  battle  lie  suii,£r  Iiimself  to  sleep  in  hi» 
tout  wiiti  heroic  sonss,  hut  tlien,  as  yet, 
^-ithuiit  fonii  Eiuil  voti.!,  like  Achilles  him- 
self— 

that  cither  by  the  accident  of  battle  or 
tiie  stress  of  climate  lie  lost  his  eyesight 
early  in  life;  that  this  loss  of  eyesight 
■was  compensateil  by  llie  full  awakening 
of  the  niu^cal  energies  of  his  soul ;  that 
ho  lived  long  years  after  his  old  dog  had 
died  for  joy  at  his  return  to  his  temporary 
home  somewhere  in  Western  Greece,  (for 
Argns  must  be  tiie  portrait  of  Homer's 
own  dog;)  that  ho  returned,  as  he  makes 
Vlysflca  return,  a  beg;gar,  and  nblind  beg- 
gar, but  more  glorious  in  his  blindness 
than  was  the  fallen  Bclisarins,  for  Belisa- 
rius  could  not  sing ;  that  he  perfected  hia 
I//ad  and  composed  the  Od'jssey  in  his 
blindness,  and  went  about  from  court  to 
court,  and  house  to  house,  singing  lays  of 
heroes,  until  his  course  was  run ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  his  outward 
\<)t,  his  grand  spirit  sank  from  the  eyes  of 
i»!i  illumineti  world,  quietly,  gracefully, 
gloriously,  like  ft  Greek  snu  behmd  the 
r.iargin  of  a  Greek  sea. 

Witii  regard  to  Homer's  lot  as  a  wan- 
dering minstrel,  it  is  consolatory  to  us  to 
know  that,  though  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged  may  be  said,  in  these  utilitai-ian 
days,  to  have  lived  upon  alms,  such  «-as 
by  no  means  the  feeling  of  their  own  time. 
The  ballad-singer  was  universally  che- 
rislied,and  even  received  with  honors  half- 
divine  ;  for  tlie  men  of  those  days  well 
knew  that,  in  tlie  excliange  of  benefits, 
the  bargahi  was  in  their  fevor.  Did  he 
not  give  them  song  while  they  only  gave 
him  meat,  a  spiritual  delight  for  an  animal 
eatis^iction  ?  j^vrrea  ^;a/.K«wv,  iKaroiiCoi 
ti'vc/i6ofui'.  So  we  find  that  in  the 
Pha?acian  feast  "Pontonoua  placed  for 
him  (DemodocHs)  a  scat  with  silver  knobs 
in  tho  midst  of  the  banqueters,  with  his 
back  against  the  tall  central  pillar,  and 
the  herald  hung  from  the  peg  tho  high- 
toned  lyre  above  his  head,  and  signihed 
that  he  should  take  it  in  his  hands ;  and 
he  placed  beside  him  a  basket  and  a  &ir 
table,  and  wine  beside  tlic  repast,  to  drink 
of  whenever  his  spirit  urged  him." 

It  is  true  that  we  modems  will  pay  im- 
moderate prices  for  good  singing,  but, 
after  all,  we  only  pay  money  which  ia  a 
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drag  in  the  market  to  our  nations!  wealth, 
placing  the  singer  himself  rather  belov 
than  above  the  salt ;  but  the  primitive  an- 
cients gave  him  honor,  wlucli  could  not 
be  represented  in  money ;  and  this  luu 
ever  been  the  case  with  all  early  tribes 
who  had  music  in  their  souls,  as  most 
early  tribes  had.  The  bard  was  a  sacred 
personage  among  tho  Celts,  and  the  Skald 
amongst  the  Norsemen — not  only  a  nnger, 
but  the  domestic  chaplahi  for  the  time  be- 
ing, without  whose  presence  the  feast  WM 
considered  unblest.  Even  the  gods,  thej 
thought,  could  not  feast  without  song — 

"  —  ohnc  Gesang  im  IliuunliGChen  Sail 

1st  dig  Frcudo  gcmeiu  auch  l>«iin  Ncctuniail." 

This  was  tho  belief  of  the  old  Gormana. 
And  even  so  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
sister  iaie,  if  we  may  trust  a  note  ap- 
pended to  an  edition  of  Moore'a  Melodiet, 
kept  in  every  house  one  or  two  harps  free 
to  all  travellers,  who  were  the  more 
caressed  the  more  they  excelled  in  mona 

'  lYTien  the  light  of  my  song  is  o'er. 

Then  take  my  harp  to  your  inoeilt  hall; 
Hhui;  it  up  ut  thnt  friendly  door, 

M'Jicre  weary  travellers  lore  to  ckH 
Tlieii  if  some  bard  who  roams  fbrukan, 

Ituvivo  its  soft  note  in  p&ssing  tlong, 
Oh  1  Id  one  thought  of  iU  muter  wuen 

Your  vf-nrmcst  smilu  for  the  child  of  Bong." 

Thus  we  love  to  think  that  tho  great 
Ilonier,  though  a  wandering  beggar,  waa 
honored,  and  not  unhappy  creu  in  the 
night  th-it  attended  liini  everywhere,  and 
wliich  the  glorious  da^'Iight  of  his  nativa 
Greece  couM  not  avail  to  dissipate.  The 
loss  of  sight  was  atoned  for,  witcn  nil  hia 
soul  was  transmuted  into  golden  song. 

With  those  charlatans,  impostora^ 
knaves,  idiots,  heretics,  schismadcs,  athe- 
ists, who  would  impugn  the  unity  and 
throw  doubt  on  the  very  eristencc  of  the 
divine  Homer,  why  should  yon  and  I 
dei^  to  bandy  words,  any  more  than 
witb  some  wretched  sophist  who  would 
deny  the  existence  of  the  moral  ifeeUngt, 
or  tne  divine  ori^n  of  religion  ?  If  ai^ 
reader  of  llaga  is  disposed  to  listen  to 
them,  we  should  be  as  angry  with  him  M 
tho  shade  of  Virgil  was  wiui  Dante  Then 
he  stopped  to  listen  to  the  vulgar  qnarrd 
ui  the  lowest  circle  of  hell : 

"  Che  voli?  tid  udirde  basaa  TOgU*," 

And  any  further  notice  of  such. 
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would  be  superfluous,  after  the  elaborate 
demolition  tneir  arguments  have  experi- 
enced under,  the  hard  cuflTs  of  William 
Mure,  of  Caldwell,  who  deserves,  for  his 
successful  efforts,  to  be  held  in  honor  both 
by  Greece  and  Great  Britain,  especially  as 
the  work  could  not  have  been  a  very  sa- 
voury one.  And,  indeed,  the  object  of  this 
epistle  is  not  to  fence  with  infidels  after 
the  fjishion  of  Paley,  but  rather  to  call  a 
friend's  attention  to  one  of  the  ablest 
conmientators  on  Homer,  or  rather  illus- 
trators of  Homer,  that  our  own  century 
has  seen — a  true  believer^  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  The  spirit  of  Homer  lives 
again  in  the  pages  of  Wilson,  as  the  same 
spirit,  it  is  to  be  believed,  animated  his  life. 
A  cast  from  a  bust  of  the  late  Professor 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sy- 
denham ;  I  would  request  of  you  to  ob- 
serve it,  and  say  whether  it  be  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  thoroughly  heroic  head  ? 
The  head  tells  the  story  of  the  whole 
man.  It  is  the  head  of  an  athlete,  but  an 
athlete  possessing  a  soul,  the  grace  of 
Apollo  sitting  on  the  thews  of  Hercules. 
Such  a  man,  you  would  say  at  once,  was 
none  of  your  sedentary  literati,  who  ai> 
pear  to  have  the  cramp  in  their  limbs 
whenever  they  walk  abroad,  but  one  who 
could,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  ride,  run, 
wrestle,  box,  dive,  or  throw  the  discus 
at  need,  or  put  the  stone  like  Ulysses  him- 
self, or  one  who  could  do  the  same  things, 
and  in  addition  to  them,  steer,  pull  an  oar, 
shoot,  fish,  follow  hounds,  or  make  a  good 
score  at  cricket,  like  a  true  Briton  of 
modem  tiiAs,  in  spite  of  all  our  physical 
and  mtellfctual  degeneracy,  about  which, 
indeed,  w^e  have  a  right  to  be  skeptical, 
when  we  know  that  such  an  unmistakable 
man  as  Wilson  was  living  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  It  is  an  honor  to  Scotland 
that  she  produced  such  a  critic  on  Homer, 
only  second  to  that  which  is  hers  in  hav- 
ing produced  that  poet  #^rho,  of  all  the 
moderns,  has  composed  poetry  the  most 
Homeric  —  even  Walter  Scott.  Your 
humble  and  obedient  friend  and  serv- 
ant will  never  forget  his  one  mterview 
with  Professor  Wilson  in  a  lecture-room  at 
Edinburgh.  He  lectured  on  that  occasion 
on  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  for  whose 
daring  eccentricities  in  opinion  he  appeared 
to  entertain  a  certain  respect,  not  without 
a  lurking  sympathy.  He  spoke  of  the 
sage  of  MalmesDury  with  great  gusto  as 
a  demolisher  of  quacks  and  shams,  and 
compared  the  superstitions  which  he  en- 


countered with  so  much  effect  to  the 
reign  of  the  fairies.  As  he  spoke,  he 
warmed ;  his  eyes  flashed ;  his  whole  form 
and  manner  become  lion-hke.  He  was 
sometimes  satirical,  and  then  his  counte- 
nance wore  an  expression  of  grim  yet 
genial  humor,  seldomer  facetious,  yet  re- 
taining his  dignity  through  his  jokes,  and 
on  one  occasion  making  his  juvenile  class 
very  quickly  draw  in  their  horns  when 
they  had  become  somewhat  obstreperous 
in  their  manner  of  enjoying  some  witti- 
cism, and  Were  rebuked  in  a  voice  like 
that  of  a  Greek  god,  "  Gentlemen,  I  do 
not 'stand  in  need  of  your  applause." 

A  message  from  a  mutual  friend  au- 
thorized .a  few  minutes'  conversation  after 
the  lecture,  and  since  then  I  have  never 
seen  him  except  in  his  works.     Scotland 
is  fortunate  in  having  possessed    three 
such  indisputably  manly  authors  as  Buras, 
Scott,  and  Wilson.     As  a  critic.  Professor 
Wilson  reminds  one  of  Cceur-de-Lion  as  a 
swordsman.     The  crutch  of  Christopher 
Xorth  smites  like  the  blade  of  him  who 
shore  in  sunder  bars  of  h*on  in  his  contest 
with   the   Saracen   who  staved  a  vail  in 
twain  with  his  scimitar.    Woe  be  to  the 
poetaster  or  political  quack  whose  numb- 
skull came  in  the  way  of  that  portentous 
oak-stick.    The  papers  entitled  "  Homer 
and  his  Translators"  are  some  of  the  best 
in  the  collective  works  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor.   After  discussing    in    detail    the 
separate  merits  of  Pope,  Cowper,  Chap- 
man, and  Sotheby,  adding  his  own  prose 
translations    as    a  kind    of  unassailable, 
because  unpretending  standard,  the  Pro- 
fessor warms  up  towards  the  end  of  his 
series,  as  he  warmed  up  in  his  lecture, 
when,  having  done  with  Homer's  translate 
ors,  he  comes  to  the  discussion  of  Homer's 
two  heroes,  Achilles  and  Ulysses.  Achilles 
was  his  special  favorite.     No  other  hero 
of  them  all,  as  hero,  was  "  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche."      And  though    perhaps 
with  a  diminished  reverence,  still,  with 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  his  genial  nature, 
he  throws  himself  into  the  character  of 
the    cosmopolite    Ulysses.    His    verdict 
with  regard  to  the  translators  of  Homer  is, 
on  the  whole,  in  fevor  of  the  correct  and 
aceftil  Sotheby.     Dares  any   man    to 
iffer  from  him  ?    Fresh  from  a  dip  into 
the  old  song  of  the  Nibelungen,  I  am 
forcibly  struck  with  the  resemblance  in 
form  and  metre  of  the  great  Epic  of  Ger- 
many to  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer. 
The  quaint  old  or  rather  middle  English 
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in  which  it  is  written,  corresponds  to  the 
inicldlc  high  German  of  the  Nibelungen. 
Still  it  may  be  said  that  the  dash  of  me- 
•lieval  grotesqueness  of  language  which 
belongs  to  Chapman  and  the  German 
minstrel  is  out  of  place  as  applied  to 
ITomer,  one  of  whose  cliief  beauties  is  the 
liighly  polished  simplicity  of  his  style. 
All  speak  in  the  voice  of  nature,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  original  Homer  alone  is  it 
nature  speaking  through  the  medium  of 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  human  soul. 
Homer  must  remain,  after  all,  untranslat- 
able, and  the  comparative  merits  of  his 
translators  must  remahi  a  matter  of 
opinion  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  prefer  to  dwell  on  the  Professor's 
own  conceptions  of  the  character  of  Homer, 
rjnd  the  character  of  Homer's  personages. 
Who  can  for  a  moment  doubt  of  Homer's 
miity,  who  observes  the  thoroughly  sus- 
tained consistency  of  every  actor  in  his 
olivine  drama  ?  Achilles  is  one  through- 
out— tlie  incomparable  hero.  Of  course 
he  has  faults,  he  has  weaknesses,  for  he 
was  not  a  sage  or  a  saint ;  but  they  are 
the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  a  hero.  How 
exquisitely  does  the  master  artist  effect  his 
exaltation  above  all  his  other  persons! 
Agameimion  is  great ;  to  those  who  gaze 
from  the  walls  of  Troy  he  appears  great 
indeed  ;  and  Homer  compares  him  to  the 
gods  in  two  magnificent  hues : 

"Ofifzara  Kai  KFt^uArjv  kfP.of  A/t  rep  iriKtpdvvtfi' 
'Apr/ 1  d£  ^6v7]v  OTEpvov  6t  Tloonddovi. 

•'  Like  m  the  eyes  and  head  to  thunder- 
loving  Jove,  in  the  waist  to  Ares,  in  the 
chest  to  Poseidon,"  to  be  compared  to 
gods  rather  than  men,  for  that  he  over- 
tops them  all  with  Ids  head  and  broad 
shoulders.  But  when  the  King  of  Men 
is  placed  beside  Achilles,  he  falls  into 
shade.  To  have  given  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  Achilles  would  have  seemed  a 
profiination — but  his  presence  made  light 
in  the  camj),  his  absence  made  darkness. 
His  wrath  sufficed  to  reduce  the  whole 
armada  of  Greece  to  the  lowest  pitch  of 
despair ;  his  reconciliation  with  Agamem- 
non to  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the 
enemy.  His  shout  alone,  as  he  stands 
before  his  tent  in  his  naked  fury,  is 
enough  to  rout  the  Trojans,  Hector  in- 
cluded, who  even  trample  each  other  to 
death  in  their  headlong  flight  over  those 
very  trenches  of  the  Greeks  whioh  they 
liad  so  newly  stormed  triumphant.     One 


I  personage  alone  is  capable  of  giving 
I  Achilles  trouble  in  the  field,  and  ibm  is 
rather  because  he  had  no  palpable  bodj 
to  woimd  than  from  his  intrinsic  might : 
this  is  the  river-god  Scamander,  who  en- 
trammels  in  his  shoals  and  eddies  the 
legs  of  the  fighting  hero.  It  would  have 
been  necessary  even  to  invent  an  cocentrio 
god  for  this  purpose,  as  the  ordinary  gods 
of  heaven  had  before  been  worsted  by 
Diomed.  The  in^'ulnerability  of  Achilles 
was  a  myth  invented  afterwards.  Homer 
had  far  better  taste,  and  he  caused  Achilles 
to  get  a  scratch  from  some  mean  com- 
batant, as  if  to  anticipate  this  detraction 
from  his  heroic  perfection.  And  nothing 
is  more  calculated  to  bring  out  the  grand- 
eur of  the  character  in  fiill  relief,  than 
the  dark  background  against  which  the 
poet  causes  it  to  stand.  Achilles  is 
doomed  to  early  death.  This  shadow  is 
everywhere.  It  nms  through  all  his 
thoughts,  it  ffives  a  piquancy  and  a  senti- 
ment to  all  tTiat  he  has  to  do  and  to  un- 
dergo. If  he  plays  on  the  lyre  in  his 
tent,  his  own  dirge  is  heard  through  the 
notes.  If  he  feasts  with  the  chieftaus,  an 
invisible  sword  hangs  above  the  banquet. 
Everywhere  through  the  hero's  sleeping 
dream  and  waking  fancies  looms  a  skele- 
ton. The  sentence  of  early  death  has 
been  pronounced  over  him  by  the  fiat  of 
the  gods.  Thetis  knows  it,  his  immortal 
mother,  who  can  not  endow  him  with  her 
own  immortality,  who  knows  that  the  arms 
she  causes  Vulcan  to  make  for  him  are  to 
be  accessory  to  the  doom.  Early  deadi 
and  glorious  life,  or  an  mglorftus  old  age, 
are  before  him — he  chooses  tot  die,  lear- 
ing  "footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time." 
When  the  dying  Hector  prophesies  the 
death  of  his  slayer,  the  latter  receives  the 
news  without  surprise,  or  anger,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  It  is  no  news  to  him.  He 
will  not  quaiTcl  >vith  the  condition  of  trons- 
itoriness  that  atlends  all  that  is  most  per- 
fect on  earth.  He  is  true  to  his  nature,  and 
knows  no  fear.  He  will  not  do  or  die, 
but  do  and  die,  since  that  is  his  fiite. 
Matchless  Achilles!  And  that  wrath  of 
his  which  Christopher  North  dwells  ujKm 
so  vividly,  bringing  it  round  again  and 
again  in  his  illustration  to  prove  the  nnitjr 
of  subject,  what  a  grand  and  awfiil  wraw 
it  is !  ^  lliat  Mjjvi^  is  deaf  to  all  eommon 
proj)itiation.  Nothing  hut  the  counter 
passion  of  another  and  stranger  ^tjvi^  can 
neutralize  it.  Great  as  was  the  iojurf  of 
Agamenmon,  greater  was  the  bjniy  of 
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him  who  slew  Patroclus,  the  bosom  friend. 
Every  thing  else  has  been  tried  and  failed. 
The  despair  of  Agamemnon  had  offered 
every  thing  he  possessed  most  valuable  to 
the  insulted  honor  of  the  chieftain — gifts 
of  price,  the  restitution  of  Brise'is,  and  one 
of  Agamemnon's  daughters  in  marriage, 
dowered  as  befitted  the  King  of  Men.  But 
no;  the  hero  is  deaf  to  prayers,  and 
equally  blind  to  wealth  and  beauty  in  the 
blaze  of  the  inflaming  wrath. 

TlaiSd  <J'  tyo  oi  ya/ieu  kyafitfivovoc  Arptidd 
Old*  h  xpvc^^vy  '  A0p(5<J/r^  KaTiko^  efilaoi 
^Epya  A.dijvaiy  yXavKCJTTidi  lao(}>apt^oi. 

The  wrath  of  Achilles  is,  as  Christopher 
North  observes,  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  the  end  of  the  Iliady  and  all  other 
subjects  are  subordinate.  Homer  has  the 
skill  to  wrap  Achilles'  character  in  a  vail 
of  mystery  ;  for,  after  all,  we  know  some 
of  the  other  heroes  still  better ;  and  we 
feel  that,  knowing  them  so,  they  enlist  our 
sympathies  as  being  more  on  a  level  with 
ordinary  humanity. 

Agamemnon  is  great  and  royal,  but 
deficient  in  constancy,  in  self-confidence 
under  adversity,  and  shrinking  from  re- 
sponsibiUty  in  difficulties.  In  many  re- 
spects he  represents  the  scriptural  charac- 
ter of  David.  Unscrupulous  in  passion, 
dismayed  and  penitent  in  afiOLictiou,  ten- 
derly solicitous  for  his  people  suffering 
because  of  his  fault,  like  the  Hebrew  king 
exclaiming:  "These  sheep,  what  have 
they  done  ?"  he  presents  a  true  picture  of 
a  shepherd  of  his  people  in  those  pa- 
triarchal times.  Diomed  is  the  perfect 
soldier,  obedient,  modest,  and  dauntless : 
sage  he  is  in  counsel,  but  his  sagacity  is 
more  the  result  of  sterliuff  honesty  ot  in- 
sight, than,  like  that  wisdom  of  Ulysses, 
springing  from  the  inventive  faculty.  It 
is  only  by  supposing  this  modesty  of 
Diomed  to  have  been  traditional  with  the 
ancients,  that  we  -can  understand  how 
there  was  no  question  of  his  merits  or 
services  in  the  trial  for  the  arms  of  the 
dead  Achilles.  Diomed  might  perhaps 
have  had  them,  had  he  had  the  assurance 
to  ask  for  them;  but  he  was  always 
putting  others  before  himself.  So  Pallas, 
the  presiding  goddess  of  true  genius,  loved 
him,  and  by  her  aid  he  sent  back  even 
Ares,  the  bravo  of  the  immortals,  howling 
to  Olympus.  Ulysses  is  ezhanstless  in 
resource,  and  endued  with  the  courage  of 
Napoleon,  which  was    always  at   hand 


when  wanted,  though  never  obtruding 
itself  on  public  notice  unnecessarily.  The 
courage  of  Ajax  is  of  a  different  kind, 
compared  by  Homer  to  that  of  an  ass,  who 
will  not  be  driven  by  blows  from  his 
thistles — animal  pluck  of  the  finest  kind, 
but  animal  pluck  after  all.  Ajax,  like  the 
British  at  Waterloo,  will  not  know  when 
he  is  beaten.  Ajax  is  a  soldier,  and  a 
good  one,  but  he  would  never  have  risen 
from  the  ranks  had  he  not  been  bom  a 
chieftain.  Ulysses  would  have  fought  his 
way  up  in  society  from  any  the  lowest 
position.  Nestor  is  a  quaint  old  twad- 
dler, but  we  get  to  respect  him  when  we 
find  that  no  danger  will  scare  him  out  of 
his  yams.  K  his  palace  at  Pylos  had 
been  on  fire  over  his  head,  he  would  have 
finished  his  story  before  he  ordered  out 
the  buckets.  Then  there  is  poor  Menelaus, 
whose  excellence  exaggerates  Helen's  de- 
plorable frailty  in  leaving  him.  He  \s 
chivalry  itself,  the  soul  of  honor,  generous 
and  self-sacrificing,  the  only  one  of  all  the 
Greeks  who  offers  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  accept  the  challenge  of  Hector. 
Then  there  are  the  Trojan  heroes — Hec- 
tor, savage  in  battle,  slayer  of  men,  but 
gentlest  of  husbands,  and  tenderest  of 
fathers ;  Paris,  the  man  about  Troy — the 
gay  and  heartless  libertine,  but  not  so 
much  a  coward  as  a  "faineant,"  out- 
rageously petted  and  spoiled  by  the  ladies, 
and  even  by  his  old  father  and  mother 
themselves,  who  ought  to  have  been  asham- 
ed of  their  weakness;  and  poor  old  fatuous 
Priam,  about  whom  there  hangs  a  majesty, 
whatever  he  says  or  does — even  sitting  in 
the  ashes,  and  throwing  dust  on  his  head : 
the  bowed  monarch  is  every  inch  a  king. 
No  less  perfectly  drawn  are  the  female 
characters.  How  unlike  the  stiff  and 
statuesque  heroines  of  the  tragedians — 
the  Antigones,  and  Electras,  and  Medcas. 
There  is  no  condoning  of  Helen's  sin,  but 
as' much  loveliness  is  granted  her  as  is 
compatible  with  it.  Her  instincts  are  too 
good  to  allow  her  to  be  happy  in  her 
sname ;  and  in  her  self-reproaches,  weak- 
ness, penitence,  admiration  of  heroism, 
and  yearnings  toward  the  husband  of  her 
Youtn  and  innocence,  she  is  the  perfect 
lady,  though  not  the  perfect  woman. 
Andromache  is  both,  but  the  woman  is 
even  more  conspicuous  than  the  lady.  She 
is  no  Spartan  heroine.  She  does  not  tell 
Hector  to  come  back  with  his  shield,  or 
upon  it;  she  thinks  of  him,  not  as  the 
warrior,  but  as  her  all  in  all,  supplying  the 
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place  of  all  other  relatives,  "  father  and 
lady-mother,  and  brethren,  and,  yet  more, 
her  buxom  spouse."  She  feels  that  if  he 
is  killed,  the  world  will  be  a  blank  to 
her,  and  she  tells  him  what  she  feels. 
Never  since,  in  the  whole  career  of  Greek 
literature,  have  two  female  characters  so 
true  to  nature  been  imagined  by  the  poets 
as  those  of  Helen  and  Andromache. 

No  less  thorough  is  the  critical  insight 
of  Professor  Wilson  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  Odyssey.  Homer  at  the  begining 
of  this  letter,  was  compared  to  Mont 
Blanc ;  one  sliould  perhaps  more  justly 
have  compared  his  two  immortal  poems 
to  the  twin  peaks  of  Paniassus.  They 
have  the  same  base,  and,  according  to  the 
place  from  which  we  regard  them,  one 
appears  higher  or  lower  than  the  other. 
Tlie  H'Kxd  is  most  generally  popular. 
Perhaps  its  style  is  more  natural  and 
vigorous — the  style  of  a  younger  poet; 
but  there  are  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
Odyssey  into  which  the  JXlad  does  not 
enter,  and  to  which  a  peculiar  interest 
attaches,  connected  with  the  daily  life  of 
the  heroic  ages ;  and  we  moderns  should 
be  the  last  to  undervalue  the  exquisite 
descriptions  of  scenery  which  the  latter 
epic  cont:uns.  Here,  again.  Homer  is 
beyond  all  praise  in  delineation  of  charac- 
ter. Under  altered  circumstances  many 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Ulad 
reappear  the  same  in  essence,  yet  changed 
by  circumstances ;  and  there  are  some 
charminG:  additions — none  more  so  than 
Penelope,  Nausica,  and  Calypso,  the 
anxious  wife,  the  maiden  princess,  and  the 
enamored  nym])h.  Helen  reappears 
chastened  by  affliction  and  penitence,  but 
a  paragon  of  good  taste  and  good  man- 
ners, if  not  morals,  having  reconquered 
her  social  position  by  the  ten  years'  war, 
and  at  the  price  of  the  destruction  of  the 
iii-st  city  of  Asia.  This  is  enough  to  make 
her  a  little  serious  in  the  midst  of  her 
luxury  and  splendor,  and  she  does  seem 
to  have  a  conscience.  Menelaus  appears 
again  chivalrous  in  his  hospitality,  as  he 
was  before  in  his  warlike  conduct,  doing 
the  honors  of  his  house  in  a  manner  which 
stamps  him  as  the  tiower  of  courtesy,  and 
model  of  all  gentle  princes.  In  the 
Odyssey^  the  character  of  Ulysses,  which 
was  subordinate  in  the  Iliad^  is  brought 
out  in  strong  relief;  and  afterwards  by 
the  skill  of  the  poet,  placed  on  a  heroic 
pedestal,  little  short  of  the  height  of  that 
of  Achilles.    Tlie  whole  spring  of  this 


artistic  machinery  is  the  single  word 
TToXvrXaqy "  much  suffering.'*  As  Achilles 
is  a  hero  in  action,  and  his  inaction  is  the 
greatest  calamity  to  his  nation,  so  is 
Ulysses  a  hero  in  endurance.  Achilles 
conquers  all  others,  but  Ulysses  conquers 
himself.  He  is  not  the  Greek  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  or  rather,  wc  should  say, 
to  escape  anachronism.  Lower  Republic, 
painted  by  the  tragedians.  He  is  only  a 
Greek  so  far  as  he  adopts  means  to  ends 
with  consummate  skill,  and  does  not  stand 
to  excess  upon  his  personal  dignity,  when 
his  great  object  in  life,  restoration  to  his 
home  and  kingdom,  can  be  forwarded  by 
an  opposite  course  of  conduct. 

The  aim  of  the  two  heroes  was  different. 
That  of  Achilles  was  too  win  as  much 
glory  as  he  could  in  a  short  life — ^that  of 
Ulysses  was  to  fulfill  his  functions  as  ruler 
of  Ithaca,  and  be  gathered,  after  a  life 
of  usefulness,  to  liis  fathers  in  peace.  As 
the  ends  differed,  so  did  the  means ;  but 
in  either  case  perfect  justice  is  done  by 
the  prince  of  artists  to  the  heroic  ideal 
In  the  Ilmd^  Achilles  stands  before  us  at 
once  revealed  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  his  wrath,  and  draws  himself  up  to  his 
full  height ;  Ulysses,  in  the  Odyssey^  rises 
and  grows  upon  us,  improves  vastly  on 
acquaintance ;  and  in  the  concluding 
scene,  when  he  takes  vengeance  on  the 
suitors,  towers  majestic  far  above  all 
other  heads,  a  miiversally  confessed  and 
incomparable  hero — ^incomparable,  inas- 
much as  the  province  in  which  Achilles 
moved  was  distinct  from  that  of  Ulysses. 
We  may  notice,  as  one  signal  instance 
of  Homer's  unapproachable  tact,  that 
Ulysses,  in  his  beggarly  disguiso,  was 
humiliated  to  the  deepest  degree  just 
before  the  climax  of  his  exaltation.  Lord 
Byron  must  have  had  that  picture  before 
his  eyes  when  he  wrote  those  lines  in  the 
Corsair^  wliich  better  represent  the  spirit 
of  the  Odyssey  than  any  literal  transla- 
tion : 

"  Up  rose  the  Corsair  with  that  burst  of  light, 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appalled  the 

sight ; 
Up  rose  the  Corsair,  not  in  saintly  f^arb, 
But  like  a  warrior  hounding  on  his  barb. 
Dashed  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away, . 
Shone  his  mailed  breast,  and  flawed  ms 

sabre's  ray ! 
nis  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable 

plume, 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sabler 

gloom, 
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Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes   some   Afirit 

sprite, 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for 

fight" 


But  this,  though  very  grand,  is  scarcely 
equal  to  the  picture  of  Ulysses  rising  from 
his  rags,  and  towering  above  the  suitors 
in  his  island  majesty,  endued  with  divine 
grace  by  Pallas,  the  very  incarnation  of 
righteous  vengeance.  The  Odyssey  has 
the  advantage  of  the  JXiad  in  possesing  a 
heroine  as  well  as  a  hero.  !Penelope  is 
the  paragon  of  all  matronly  virtues,  and  the 
high  position  she  takes  in  the  Odyssey^ 
points  to  a  period  in  the  life  of  Greece 
when  womanhood,  robed  with  chastity, 
commanded  nearly  as  high  a  reverence  as 
it  did  among  the  forests  of  early  Germany. 
Yet  with  all  her  virtues  she  is  a  woman 
still.  When  the  absence  of  her  lord  and 
master  is  beginning  to  look  a  hopeless 
case,  she  ruminates  on  sacrificing  her 
bleeding  heart  to  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom,  and  contracting  a  second  mar- 
riage with  one  of  the  least  objectionable 
of  the  suitors.  So  that  Ulysses  arrivci 
just  at  the  nick  of  time.  Or  perhaps  sh 
thought  that  the  test  of  the  bow  which 
she  proposed  to  try  the  worthiest,  would 
only  end  in  the  discomfiture  of  all,  and 
that,  by  such  distractions  and  instalments 
of  hope,  time  would  be  gained  for  her 
stripling  son  Telemachus  to  prove  himself 
a  man,  and  assume  the  sovereignty  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  task  of  retribution.  To 
exalt  the  character  of  Penelope,  she  is 
contrasted  with  the  sea-goddess  Calypso, 
who  holds  the  truant  husband  in  a  volup- 
tuous captivity.  K  it  be  said  that  the 
conduct  of  Ulysses  in  the  enchanted  isle 
of  Calypso  is  a  derogation  from  his  do- 
mestic faith,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Calypso  was  a  powerful  goddess,  that  the 
only  chance  of  escape  or  the  imprisoned 
mariner  was  through  the  affections  of  his 
beautifiil  jailer,  and  that  though  he  did 
not  pass  through  the  ordeal  as  a  Bellero- 
phon  or  a  Hippolytus,  his  heart  was  with 
his  home  and  wife  throughout;  and  he 
had  the  manliness  and  truth  to  avow  to 
Calypso  herself  that  a  mortal  woman  was 
her  successful  rival  in  his  esteem. 

The  whole  sojourn  of  Ulysses  in  the  isle 
of  Calypso,  and  his  relations  with  that 
goddess,  open  a  mine  of  beautiful  image- 
ry. His  conversation  with  her  in  particu- 
lar, of  itself  is  enough  to  take  firom  his  cha- 
racter that  stain  of  duplicity  which  was 


cast  on  it  by  his  degenerate  countrymen 
of  later  ages.  The  substance  of  it  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  you  in  a  kind  of  ballad  : 

"  Ultsses  and  Calypso. 


(t 


calypso. 


"  Ere  thy  coming  brought  confusion, 
Ere  thy  wily  voice  was  felt, 
Happy  in  the  sweet  seclusion 
Of  my  magic  isle  I  dwelt 

"  Mighty  trees  were  all  about  me, 
Musically  peopled  trees ; 
Peace  within  and  joy  without  me, 
Silver  stars  and  golden  seas. 

"  There  were  spirits  to  remark  to 
How  the  sim-blush  tinged  the  leaf, 
There  were  dulcet  birds  to  hark  to 
Jesting  at  the  night-wind^s  grief. 

"  Mortal !  'twas  a  night  of  sorrow 
When  I  took  thee  to  my  cave; 
Thou  wouldst  tarry  till  the  morrow, 
Then  again  attempt  the  wave. 

"  K  thy  heart  had  condescended 
To  confess  Calypso's  charms, 
I  had  burned  with  pride  offended, 
I  had  spurned  thee  from  my  arms. 
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Twas  thy  bosom's  marble  coldness 
Which  did  kindle.fire  in  mine ; 

'Twas  thy  faith's  unfaltering  boldness 
Which  could  all  for  home  resign. 


"  Passing  fair,  to  whom  thou  flee'st. 
Must  be  thy  Penelope, 
Since  her  image,  which  thou  see'st 
In  thy  memory  conquers  rne» 

"  Can  a  mortal's  beauty  fleeting 
Vanquish  the  celestial  form, 
That  to  Hades  fast  retreating, 
Thi8  forever  young  and  warm? , 


it 


ULYSSES. 


"  Goddess  1  be  that  word  unspoken, 
My  true  wife  Penelope, 
If  for  her  my  heart  be  broken, 
May  not  oare  to  vie  with  thee. 

"  'Tis  because  her  youth  is  waning 
That  her  image  waxes  dear, 
That  my  love  on  time  is  gaining 
Faster  through  each  absent  year. 

"  Truth  no  stress  of  time  can  sever, 
Single-heartedness  and  faith, 
These  preserve  the  spirit  ever 
Uncorroded  unto  death. 
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"  Spell  mysterious,  who  reveals  it 
In  the  form  of  winged  word  ? 
By  the  heart  alone  that  feels  it 
May  its  eloquence  bo  heard. 

*'  CJoddcss,  no,  thy  form  is  rarer, 
Richer  is  thy  voice's  tone, 
Immortality  is  fairer, 
But  the  mortal  is  my  own." 

With  what  exquisite  delicacy  the  Pro- 
fessor touches,  in  his  masterly  critique, 
on  the  relations  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso! 
It  is  from  this  special  point  that  I  prefer 
to  cull  my  quotations.  Who  will  say, 
after  readmg  Homer's  exquisite  lines,  and 
Christopher  North's  rendering  of  their 
spirit,  far  more  effective  than  any  formal 
translation,  that  the  antique  ancients  (we 
must  use  this  seeming  tautology  to  ex- 
press the  ancients  who  lived  botbre  that 
artificial  age  which  corresponds  with  our 
own)  were  no  landscape-painters,  or  that 
they  did  not  enter  fidly  and  deeply  into 
the  mysterious  writings  of  nature  ?  Why, 
Calypso  and  the  Nymphs,  and  all  the  rest 
of  those  beings  who  did  not  live  in  sprmgs 
and  trees  and  ocean,  so  much  as  tliey 
were  themselves  the  souls  of  these  objects, 
were  only  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
feeling  of  reverence  for  nature,  which 
could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
deification.  This  is  the  Professor's  prose 
rendering  of  part  of  the  Fifth  Book. 
Hermes  is  dispatched  to  seek  out  Calypso, 
and  give  her  the  sorrowful  message,  that 
the  gods  require  her  to  send  home  her 
detained  hero. 

"But  when  indeed  he  came  to  the  island  placed 

at  a  distance, 
From  the  violet-colored  ocean  ascending  to  the 

mainland 
He  came  on,  till  he  reached  a  spacious  cave, 

in  which  the  nymph 
"With  beautiful  ringlets  dwelt :  her  he  found 

within. 
A  great  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and 

far  the  odor 
Of  easily-cleft  cedar- wood,  and  of  incense, 

spread  fragrance  throughout  the  island 
As  they  were  huming :  while  she  (the  nymph) 

warhling  with  her  beautiful  voice, 
And  playing  the  loom,  was  weaving  with  a 

golden  shuttle. 
A  wood  in-full-luxuriancc  had-grown-around 

the  cave. 
The  alder  and  the  poplar,  and  the  sweet- 
smelling  cypress. 
There,  too,  the  wing-widcly-expandod  birds 

ne.stled. 
Owls,   and    cormorants,  and   long-tongued 

divers  (sea-bu*ds) 


Of-the-sea,  to  which  (burds)  sea  employments 
are  a  concernment. 

There  also  around  tlie  hollow  cave  was  ex- 
tended 

A  young  luxiu'iant  vine  which  flourished  in 
clusters. 

Four  fountains  in  order  flowed  with  limpid 
water, 

Near  to  each  other — ^bcing  turned  one  in  one 
direction,  and  anotlier  in  another. 

Around  soft  meadows  of  violets,  and  of  pars- 
ley, 

Were  blooming :  thither  even  an  Immortal, 
had  he  come. 

Would  have  admired  (it)  as  he  gazed,  and  had 
been  delighted  in  his  spirit 

And  there  standing,  the  messenger,  the  Argi- 
cide,  gazed  I" 


And  this  is  his  commentary : 

• 

"This  is  the  most  elaborate  description  of 
natural  scenery  in  all  Homer.  In  the  Iliad  the 
bard  but  illumines  the  visual  sense  by  a  few 
sunny  strokes,  that  make  start  out  tree,  glade, 
or  rock.  Here  we  have  a  picture.  Say  rather 
a  creation.  In  a  moment  the  poet  evokes  the 
enchanted  isle  out  of  the  violet-colored  ocean. 
There  it  is  hanging  in  air.  But  all  we  know  is 
that  it  is  beautiful — for  we  are  Mercury,  and 
see  nothing  distinctly  till  we  find  oiuselveB 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  a  spacious  cave.  The 
light  of  a  magical  fire — ^the  odor  of  sacred  in- 
cense— the  music  of  an  immortal  voice— Calypso 
herself  plying  the  golden  shuttle  as  she  ^gs! 
All  felt  at  once,  yet  in  loveliest  language  evolved 
in  a  series  of  words  expanding  like  a  flower 
with  all  its  bright  and  balmy  leaves — an  in* 
stantancous  birtli.  We  must  not  disturb  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  but  gazo  and  listen — ^till  bj 
degrees  the  congenial  beauty  of  the  place  with- 
draws our  soul  and  our  senses  fi*om  the  tones 
and  tresses  of  the  divine  among  goddesses;  and, 
still  conscious  of  her  living  enchantments,  W9 
are  won  by  dehght  to  survey  the  scene  in  whidi 
she  enjoys  her  immortal  being,  yet  about  to  be 
disturbed  by  visitings  like  our  own  mortal  ^riefl 
The  scene  is  sylvan.  *  A  wood  in  fiill  luxunance 
had  grown  around  the  cave  I'  One  line  gives 
the  whole  wood,  another  its  composing  fiecs, 
another  their  inhabitants  —  and  all  together 
breathe  of  the  sea.  Look  again  at  the  cave. 
The  entrance  is  draperied  with  green  and  pur- 
ple— ^for  in  such  sunny  shelter  luxuriates  the 
vine !  The  beauty  of  nature  is  nowhere  per- 
fect without  the  pure  clement  of  water  wimpling 
in  peace.  And  there  it  is — ^flowing  freJ^  as 
flower- dews,  in  mazy  error,  through  blooming 
meadows,  its  '  sweet  courses  not  hindered,'  and 
happy  to  blend  its  murmurs  with  the  diapason 
of  the  deep.  True  it  is  that  earth  is  as  beauti- 
ful as  heaven." 


Wo  omit  a  portion  no  less  beautifiil,  but 
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the  insertion  of  which  is  unnecessary  to  its  frame  to  the  forest,  and  all  the  while  kept 

the  continuity  of  the  passage.  piying  her  golden  shuttle  and  singing  a  low 

sweet  song.     Had  Ulysses  heen  her  husband 

"  Though  *  light  the  soil  and  pure  the  air/  she  would  have  done  so—she  would  have  been 

and  the  scenery  composed  of  all  famUiar  objects,  T^^h  him  at  his  work,  just  hke  the  wife  of  a 

yet  is  the  region  felt  to  be  ahnost  as  preterna-  foresterm  the  woods  of  our  own  world;  for  m 

tural  as  if  it  were  submarine-and  Calypso's  ^^?  ^""^^  *^^?  growing  into  shape,  the  wedded 

cave  as  wondrous  as  a  mermaid's  grotto.     How  ?»g^*  g^,^"^  by  themselves  to  sea  vnih  their 

very  still !     No  screen  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  nshmg-nete,  or  to  take  their  pastime  on  the  waves, 

but  a  few  vine-festoons— so,  blow  as  it  may  on  ^^  it  was^  they  were  better  apart— yet  Calypso 

the  main,  and  all  around  the  isle,  (and  a  storm  ?*^®  ^^^^™  ^^^'}  ^  f^"  ^J^^  ^^"^  ^"^^^^Z 

brought  hither  Ulysses,)  on  the  land  aU  is  lown  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^\  ^^^  ^o^  t^?  she  came  and 

—merely  breath  enough  to  keep  the  pure  air  for-  T®^*»  *S?  ^^^  ^o?g  ?^  each  time  she  stayed 

ever  pure,  and  to  enable  the  leaves  to  take  a  ^*^°S  ^"^^  ^^^^  trying  days,  is  not  written  m 

dance  now  and  then  upon  the  tree-tops,  to  some  *lomer. 
JEolian  harp  capriciously  playing  in  the  shade. 

Calypso  is  a  queen — ^but  she  has  no  subjects,  only  In  fine,  these  magnificent  essays  stand 

her  attendant  nymphs— and  of  them  we  see,  alone   as  a  popular  introduction  to  the 

hear  nothing-only  once  they  arc  mentioned—  poet,  were  it  not  for  his  original  Greek, 

they  are  to  us  but  mere  momentary  shadows,  ^f  ^y  ^^^^     ^     .^^  .     ^^       %^^^^      jj    j^ 

passing  unheeded  along  the  walls  of  the  cave.  .x.     x.    ^        ^    ^    ^    i*  j.Z        •>  '..    v 

There  is  no  buUding  made  with  hands  any-  *\®.  ^^%  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  an  age 

where  on  the  isle— not  a  vestige  of  antiquity  in  Which,  it  not  the  a^e  of  gold,  was  golden 

the  shape  of  a  rudely  sculptured  stone.    No  in  the  treasures  of  imperishable  nature — 

roads,  no  pathways,  no  flocks,  no  herds,  no  an  a^e  of  truth  and  valor,  and  simplicity 

four-footed  creatures,  either  wild  or  tame — ^not  and  fidelity,  and  honor  and  romance ;  and 

even— we  are  sorry  for  it— a  dog.''  Christopher  North  is,  amongst  all  men  ol 

„     _     ^                  ,.  1.         /. ,         ,,  the  present,  if  not  of  the  living  generation 

The  Professor  was  thmkin^  of  dear  old  _and  honor  enough  that— the  ablest  and 

Bronte,  the  Argus  of  the  Nodes.    How  best  exponent  of  Homer.    Others  have 

Quick  with  feeling  are  his  renaarks  on  the  essayed,  and  the  essay  is  not  without  its 

fact  that  Calypso,  when  she  had  pointed  merits.    That  Homer  should  be  in  danger 

out  to  her  hero  the  spot  where  he  was  to  of  becoming  the  feshion  is  one  of  the  most 

cut  the  wood  for  his  raft,  mstead  of  stay-  cheering  symptoms  of  the  tendencies  oi 

ing  to  look  at  him,  went  back  home !  the  present  time— a  sjrmptom  of  a  great 

,.  ^,          , ,         ,        ,          , .       .       ,  and  noble  reaction  against  all  that  is  self- 
"She  could  not  bear  to  see  him  at  work-  -^^^  ^ji     ^nd  venal.     Let  credit  be  given 
felhng  the  very  trees  under  whose  shade  they  j    ^jj  y^^                 r^^    honorable  member 
two  had  so  often  sat — that  they  might  bear  him  «     A    Tr  \"^^^'.     -^  /.>.  ^    ^  T^     "xv.iiiiyci 
away  forever !    She  did  not,  like  Miranda  with  ^^^  the  University  of  Oxford  has  consoled 
her  Ferdinand,  assist  in  carrying  the  logs;  for  himself  for  the  destruction  of  his  own  un- 
this  was  no  romantic  love-toil,  the  mere  mimic-  heroic  party  by  illustrating  the  reign  ot 
ry  of  a  worky-day,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  life-  heroes ;  and  may  not  an  elaborate  essay 
long  happiness ;  the  soimd  of  every  stroke  that  on  Homer  in  the  Quarterly  be  justly  con- 
cut  into  the  heart  of  the  tottering  tree,  smote  sidered   as  a  Peacemonger's  Palinode  ? 
her  heart  too  till  it  ached;  jmd  <hsmal  to  her  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^o  you,  Iren^us. 
was  each  crash  among  the  brushwood,  as  *  alder,  "c^.,^^  \,^J«  i  ^„:«  ^  a.:^,,^ 
poplar,  or  fir,  went  to  the  earth.'    It  would  have  ^^^"^  7^^^  1^^"^^  ^®°<1' 
looked  very  pretty  had  she  brought  her  web  in  Tlkpolkmus. 
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The  opinion  of  a  discriminating  public 
has  been  pronounced  on  Dr.  McCosh's 
book.  It  has  reached  a  second  edition; 
and  this,  notwitlistanding  a  title  so  philo- 
sophical in  appearance,  that  the  readers  of 
the  first  edition  must  have  been  chiefly 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Doc- 
tor's former  work. on  the  Method  of  the 
Divine  Government.  Some  of  the  theo- 
ries propounded  are  professedly  crude ; 
but  the  main  8co})e  of  the  book  is  to  add 
another  hnk  to  that  chain  of  evidence  that 
identifies  the  Author  of  revelation  with  the 
Author  of  nature.  What  place  is  the  ar- 
gument from  design  to  hold  in  Natural 
Theology  ?  Some  would  rest  upon  it  the 
burden  of  proof  of  the  existence  of  God. 
Not  merely  would  they  argue  from  it  the 
personality  of  the  Creative  Power,  but 
even  the  unity  of  God.  Now"  we  are 
convinced  that  the  existence  of  God  was 
never  meant  to  be  a  discovery  of  Natural 
TJieology.  "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handywork." 
But  it  is  not  asserted  here  that  the  exiift' 
ence  of  God  can  be  proved  by  the  imited 
testimony  of  the  whole  host  ot  heaven.  It 
is  the  language  of  one  who  had  learned 
His  existence  from  other  and  independent 
sources ;  and  to  such  the  framework  of 
the  universe  is  not  only  a  corroboration  of 
this  truth,  but  a  testimony  to  his  posses- 
sion and  exercise  of  certain  attributes. 
Tlie  truth,  that  God  is,  once  communicat- 
ed to  man,  the  heavens  and  earth  are  a 
radiant  commentary  upon  the  text.  But 
that  creation  is  inadequate  of  itself  to  dis- 
cover this  truth,  is  provable  from  the  fact, 
that  even  though  we  have  the  benefit  of 
a  revelation  that  acquahits  us  with  the 
existence  of  God  and  his  concern  in  the 
work  of  creation,  yet,  when  wo  come  to 
unfold  the  several  steps  by  which  man's 
understandinix  mi^^jht  have  evolved  this 
doctrine  from  the  objects  of  sense,  we 

*  "  Typical  Forma  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation." 
By  the  Kcv.  James  McCosh,  LL.D.  Edinburgh: 
Constable  and  Co. 


meet  with  gaps  enough  to  vitiate  any 
train  of  reasoning.  Whence  came  the 
>^Tangling  of  philosophers  on  this  subject 
— whence  their  doubts  as  to  the  et-ernity 
or  non-eternity  of  matter — ^if  the  logicsd 
chain  is  so  complete  in  all  its  links  as  some 
hold  it  to  be  ?  We  are  aware  that  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  represent  the  be- 
lief in  the  eternity  of  matter,  as  oompati- 
ble  with  that  which  holds  it  to  be  the 
creation  of  God.  But  of  those  who  try 
this  feat,  we  may  say  what  Cicero  says  <« 
Ileraclitus :  "  Quoniam,  quid  dicerct  in- 
telligi  noluit,  omittamus."  Were  it  mere- 
ly asserted  that  contemplative  minds,  lefk 
to  the  simple  observation  of  the  works  of 
creation,  might  arrive  at  a  suspicion  of 
the  existence  of  a  Being  or  beings,  of  vast 
power  and  ineffable  wisdom,  we  would 
readily  admit  it.  Yet,  even  in  this  form 
of  the  argument,  we  should  claim  a  share 
of  the  honor  for  the  "  still  small  voice  of 
conscience" — and  that  a  large  share  too. 
])ut  when  it  is  contended  that  a  study  of 
the  Creator^s  workmanship  rrvust  lead  to  ft 
discovery  of  his  existence,  we  demur. 
We  can  not  see  the  vis  cofuequenUm, 
We  fear  that  many  a  defender  of  Theism, 
reckoned  "skillful,"  has  committed  lu8 
cause  to  no  better  argumentation  than 
than  which  Dr.  JNIcCosh  has  exposed  in  Ua 
able  chapter  on  the  exhibition  of  design  in 
the  adjustments  of  nature: 

^^  The  argument  from  design,*'  he  says,  "  in 
behalf  of  the  divine  existence,  has  sometimes 
been  so  stated  as  to  make  its  main  premises  a 
mere  tniism,  and  the  whole  argument  a  begging 
of  the  question.  It  sets  out  with  the  maxim, 
that  whatever  exhibits  marks  of  design  must 
have  proceeded  from  a  designing  mind ;  but  by 
exhibiting  marks  of  design,  is  meant,  proceed- 
ing from  a  designing  mind,  and  thus  the  whole 
ratiocination  is  nothing  but  the  pompous  repe- 
tition of  the  same  proposition." 

To  the  same  effect  Coloridgo  expresses 
liimself: 

"  I  hold,  then,  it  is  true,  that  all  the  so-called 
demonstrations  of  a  God  either  prove  too  little^ 
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as  that  from  the  order  and  apparent  purpose  in  existence  of  Deity,  the  qnestion  is  begged, 
nature ;  or  too  much,  namely,  that  the  world  is  fUched,  or  taken  with  the  strong  hand, 
itself  God :  or  they  clandestinely  involve  the  ^^^  so  with  St.  Paul :  "  For  the  invisible 
conclusion  in  the  premises,  passing  off  the  mere  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  creation  of  the 
analysis,  or  exphcation  of  an  assertion,  for  the  P;  ^i  i.-_  j^*^^^ 
proof  of  it-a  species  of  logical  legerdeiAain,  not  ^^^^^  are  clearly  seen,  bemg  understood 
unlike  that  of  the  jugglers  at  a  fair,  who,  put-  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
ting  into  their  mouths  what  seems  to  be  a  wal-  eternal  power  and  Godhead ;  not  the  eoBr 
nut,  draw  out  a  score  yards  of  ribbon.  On  this  istence  of  God,  but  the  invisible  things  of 
sophism  rest  the  pretended  demonstrations  of  a  Aim,  even  his  eternal  power  a?id  God- 
God,  grounded  on  the  postulate  of  a  first  cause,  ^cac?.  So  the  Apostle  and  the  Psahnist 
And,  lastly,  in  aU  these  demonstrations,  the  de-  ^re  at  one.  Both  assert  that  the  attri- 
7Tg:^ZZX^,^^^^^  butes.of  God  may  be  learned  from  the 
—that  is,  to  give  an  account  whence  they  ob-  material  heavens,  and  other  his  works  of 
tained  it.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  proof  first  creation  ;  whilst  both  presuppose  his 
mentioned,  and  the  most  natural  and  convinc-  existence  known  to  those  who  listen  for 
ing  of  all,  (the  cosmological,  I  mean,  or  that  further  instruction  to  those  brilliant  de- 
from  the  order  in  nn,taTQ,)  presupposes  the  onto-  claimers. 

logical— th;it  is,  the  proof  of  a  God,  from  the  ^e  remember  to  have  heard  of  an  in- 

nec^ssityand  necessary  objectivi^  of  the  idea.  j^^^g  q^^^  ^I,^   ^^  j^^rd  pushed  in 

If  the  latter  can  assure  us  of  a  Grod  as  an  exist-  ?               4.  u     *v.     -.  4.1.  ^4.^  ^/c*    t>««i 

ing  reality,  the  former  will  eo  far  to  prove  his  argument  by  the  authority  of  St.  Paul. 

power,  wisdom,  and  henevoUnce,     When  [he  ^P^  ^  while  he  affected  not  to  feel  the 

adds  in  a  note]  the  cosmological  proof  goes  fur-  difficulty,  and  talked  through  the  Apostle ; 

ther,  namely,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  but  when  at  length  forced  by  his  adver- 

Being,  it  proceeds  on  an  analogy  questionable  in  sary  to  entertain  the  objection,  that  his 

both  its  factors,  (the  products  and  the  produc-  sentiments  were  wholly  at  variance  with 

tors.)    First,  the  skeptic  impugns  the  condusion  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^he  joint-founder  of  the  Papacy, 

from  things  7nc^e  to  things  thatjrat.  (fi-om  a  ^    disposed  of  it  with  wondrous  simplici- 

watch  to  a  sunflower,)  or  to  things  that  have  no  ^       tt  W  n                              ^i.       ,       i         t 

known  beginning,  (the  metals,  for  instance;)  ty :  "WeU  no\^  you  see,  there's  where  I 

and  likewise  the  inference  from  the  cause  of  the  and  St.  Paul  differ !"     Now  we  have  no 

composition  of  a  whole,  to  the  cause  of  the  ex-  disposition  to  represent  the  maintainors  of 

istence  of  its  ultimate  particles,  as  illogical,  the  cosmological  proof  as  differing  from 

And  again,  he  objects  that  the  difference  of  the  St.  Paul ;    but  we  do  think   that   great 

known,  from  the  inferred  agent,  namely,  the  weight   is   due   to   the  acute  remark  of 

finiteness  of  man  contrasted  with  the  in&iity  of  p^g^i .  u  Qy^^^  ^^  chose  admirable,  que 

God,  destroys  the  analogy  altogether.     It  is  710  4«^„'    v,,.*^,«  «^^^-«.'rv,,.,  «^  o>^o*  ««^„;  >q^ 

analogy.     You  infer  (Spinosa  might  say)  pure  ^^^^  «^^^^^  canomquenQ  s'est  servi  de 

intelligence  in  a  finite  being,  as  the  cailse  of  a  [»  nature  pour  pro uver  Dieu."     True,  he 

time-piece,  and  intelligence  in  an  infinite  being  has   immediately  m  view  the   argument 

as  the  cause  of  a  world-    But  the  very  intelli-  from  the  impossibility  of  a  vacuum,  and 

gence  from  which  you  draw  that  inference,  is  such  like ;  but  that  he  did  not  confine  the 

wholly  conditioned,  and  in  part  constituted,  by  observation  to  this  class  of  argument  is 

Uujt  finiteness.    To  invalidate  this  plea,  we  must  pjain,  from  his  confession  a  little  before: 

refer  to  an  1^^  of  mtelhgence  having  its  evi-  aj^  n'entreprendrai  pas  ici  de  prouver 

dence  m  itself,  and  which  must  be  shown  to  be  -t         .    ^         ^      Ti         n     •  x           j 

the  necessary  apposition  and  antecedent  of  the  V^J"  ^f  ^^^"^  naturelles— I'existence  de 

intelligence,  our  conception  of  which  is  general-  l>ieu;»  —  '  non  seulement  parce  que   je 

ized  from  the  understandings  of  men.    We  must  ne  me  sentirais  pas  assez  fort  pour  trouver 

assert  an  intelligence  that  neither  supposes  nor  dans  la  nature  de  quoi   convaincre   des 

requires  a  finiteness  by  imperfection,  that  is,  athees  endurcis,  mais  encore  parce  que 

reason.     But  in  the  attempt,  we  pass  out  of  the  oette  connaissance,  sans  Jesus  Christ,  est 

cosmological  proof-- the  proof  a  posteriori-^  i^utUe  et  sterile."     To  the  latter  reason 

and  from  the  facts,  into  the  ontologicaL  or  the  ^^   ^„„   ^^4.      '„^  „„   „««««i;fi^;i    «««^,,4. 

T^^^r^r  ^  *v«v.v«.-  •«,!  A.«rv>  ♦»,«  :^««  »»  we  can  not   give  an  unqualinea  assent, 

proot  a  prion,  and  from  the  idea.  *,         ^  n      ^  j*  r^   3  ^\.\    -r      ut  ^ 

*"          ^        ^  A  knowledge  of  God  that  should  termi- 
nate in  a  submission  of  reason  to  the  de- 

The  length  of  such  a  quotation  calls  for  monstrated  truth  of  his  existence  would 

no  apology.     No  one  will  question  the  be  indeed  "useless  and  sterile;"  but  in 

competence  of  the  authority.     Yet,  from  dealing  with  a  hardened  Atheist,  we  should 

the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  argument,  it  regard  it  as  a  point  of  vast  importance  to 

will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  merely  in  the  have  gained  his  acquiescence  in  the  truth 

hands  of  the  "  unskillful,"  but  in  every  mo-  of  God's  existence.    It  were  a  recantation 

dification  of  the  cosmological  proof  of  the  of  his  Atheism,  the  only  foundation  on 
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wliifli  to  build  tliat  further  knowledge  |  when  honestly  used,  to  elicit  from  nature 
wliidi  Pascal  so  singularly  enjoyed.  J5ut  this  secret  r*  We  think  so.  And  wq 
in  the  former  we  entirely  sympathize,  think  it  much  easier  to  prove  that  a  tradi- 
AVho  among  us  will  i'eel  satisfied  with  an  tion  of  God's  existence  reached  all  the 
instrument  which  Pixscal  confessed  did  tribes  of  earth,  than  to  prove  that  they 
not  aiVord  him  suflicient  leverage  in  deal-  ,  discovered  afresh  for  themselves  the 
inif  with  the  vis  inertia-  of  Anti-The-  beinfj  of  a  (iod  from  his  works  in 
ism  ?  Rut,  to  return  to  his  remark — does  nature.  In  a  word,  when  we  consider 
it  not  seem  strange  that  none  of  the  canon-  j  how  easy  it  is  to  })erceive  the  bearing  of 
ical  writers  has  availed  himself  of  tlie  allied  truths,  one  upon  the  other,  when 
argument  from  design?  We  would  argue  j  some  central  truth  has  been  discovered  or 
with  caution  from  the  silence  of  Scripture.  I  communicatc<l — how  utterly  powerless  the 
But  we  do  think,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  mind  is  frequently  to  eifect  the  primal 
omission  is  condonmation.  It  will  not  ac-  I  discovery  from  tlie  most  obtrusive  pheno- 
count  for  this,  to  say  tliat  the  sacred  men  a — ^liow  late  it  was,  for  example,  in 
writers  had  to  do  with  those  who  had  ,  the  history  of  human  thought,  that  the 
learned  that  God /,'?.  Should  we  not  fairly  |  hxw  of  gravitation  was  discovered,  and 
exi)ectthat,  even  though  this  were  invaria- i  yet  how  universe- wide  the  proofs  of  it 
bly  tlie  case,  fwhich  we  do  not  admit,)  yet  during  the  ages  that  preceded  the  dis- 
w-e  should  hnd  some  allusion  to  the  j  covcry ;  when  we  add  the  fact,  that  Infi- 
method  whereby  this  truth  had  been  ar-  |  nite  Wisdom  adopted  a  method  so  stupcn- 
rived  at  ?  But  what  say  they  as  histo- '.  dous  whereby  to  reveal  himself,  as  is  tliat 
rians?  That  God  revealed  himself.  What  j  of  inspiration,  we  shall  be  slow  to  assert 
say  they  as  moralists  ?  They  deny  with  j  that  the  great  central  truth  of  the  being 
all  the  emphasis  of  an  Oriental  interroga-  •  of  a  God  was  discoverable  by  human  in- 
tory,  in  a  tone  that  seems  to  leave  it  to  tellect,  because  we  think  wo  perceive  the 
the  honesty  even  of  an  adversary  of  this  steps  whereby  he  our/ht  to  have  mounted 
great  truth,  that  man  "  by  searchmg  can  '  to  that  great  First  Cause, 
iind  out  God."  I      Chalmers  has  the  "  merit  of  introduc- 

We  would,  on  all  these  grounds,  de- !  ing  into  Natural  Theolog}-,  m  a  foimal 
cline  to  occupy  that  i)Osition  which  has  j  mamier,"  the  distinction  between  the 
been  taken  up  to  the  great  detriment  of  laws  of  matter  and  the  collocations  of 


the  Theistic  cause.   We  would  admit  that 


matter.      How    he    has    obUuned    this 


the  order  of  nature  is  insufficient  to  re-  "  merit,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover, 
veal  to  man  the  existence  of  God ;  but  Dr.  McCosh  assigns  it  to  him  with  but 
we  would  maintain  that  the  truth  of  the  \  one  breath  of  qualification.  He  says : 
existence  of  a  God  being  delivered  to  us,  ;  "  Reference  had  no  doubt  been  made  to  it 
every  collocation,  every  adaj^tation  in  na-  before,  as  when  Paley  says :  '  I  speak  not 
ture  is  a  corroboration  of  this  truth  ;  and  .  of  the  laws  themselves,  but,  such  laws  be- 
that  the  more  minute  our  investigations,  I  ing  fixed,  the  construction  in  both  cases 
the  more  overwhelming  is  the  evidence  in  is  ada])ted  to  them.'  "  Let  Chalmers 
favor  of  the  wisdom  and  love,  as  well  as  i  himself  speak.  After  laying  it  do^Ti  with 
the  i)ower  of  this  intelligent  Behig.  There  great  clearness  that  the  argument  from 
are,  in  fact,  two  questions  which  are  not  design  is  one  whose  first  term  is  derived 
un frequently  confounded.  One  is,  whether  from  observing  the  connection  between 
the  evident  marks  of  design  in  the  fearful  !  Imman  workmanship  and  human  design, 
and  wonderful  adaptations  of  nature  do  he  says:  "In  every  work  of  human  fubri- 
notspeakloudly  of  a  Being  whose  "hands  ,  cation,  they  are  the  dispositions,  more 
have  made  all  these  things"?  The  otlier,  .  especially  the  collocations,  and  the  dis- 
whether  these  adaptations,  of  themselves,  ;  positions  alone,  which  announce  the  de- 
furnish  an  argument  so  obtrusive  as  that  sign  wliich  a}>pears  to  have  been  in  the 
skepticism  becomes  willful  and  a  sui  V  Could  [  making  of  it."  "  We  do  not  accredit  him 
^ou,  that  is,  excuse  that  man,  whose  own  |  ^the  human  workman)  with  the  original 
mstinctive  nature  liad  not  furnished  him  .  ionnation  of  the  materials ;  neither  do 
with  a  hint  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Be-  j  we  accredit  him  with  the  laws  and  pro- 
ing,  or  whom  a  tradition  of  God's  exist-  peilies  of  matter.  He  did  not  institute 
cnce  had  never  reached  (suppose  such  a  .  the  laws,  but  he  turns  ^ these  laws  to  his 
man) — could  you  excuse  such  an  one  if  purpose ;  and  this  purpose  is  indicated  not 
the  finest  intellectual    apparatus  failed,  |  by  the  laws,  but  by  such  a  disposition 
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of  substantive  and  tangible  things  as 
places  them  in  the  way  or  the  laws'  opera- 
tion." Now,  in  this  statement  of  the 
first  term  in  the  analogy,  we  have  the 
drift  of  the  whole  of  Chalmers'  argument ; 
and  in  what  does  it  differ  from  that  of 
Paley  ?  Does  Paley  accredit  his  watch- 
maker with  the  creation  of  the  brass,  the 
steel,  the  enamel  ?  Surely  not.  Paley's 
argument  is  from  analogy.  It  is  an  out- 
rage on  the  fame  and  memory  of  one  of 
the  clearest  of  English  reasoners  to  ac- 
credit the  great  Scotchman  with  introduc- 
ing any  such  distinction.  To  be  tnily 
due  to  Chalmers,  it  were  necessary  that 
the  argument  of  Paley  should  run  thus  : 
Man  arranges  materials  made  ready  to 
his  hand  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws 
which  govern  matter  ;  and  so  God  makes 
the  materials,  and  enacts  the  laws !  Wher- 
ever we  see  mechanism,  we  argue  a  me- 
chanic ;  and  therefore^  wherever  we  see 
matter,  we  argue  a  Creator ! — a  strange 
analogical  argument  this!  It  is  not  of 
such  an  attempt  at  an  argument  from 
analogy,  wo  need  scarcely  say,  that  Cole- 
ridge speaks  in  the  passage  which  we  have 
quoted  from  him.  Paley's  is  an  old 
book,  and  is  not  so  much  read  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  only  reason  which  we  can 
conceive  for  the  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  it  which  undoubtedly  prevails,  is,  that 
it  is  supposed  his  arguments  are  affected 
in  their  conclusiveness,  by  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  every  branch  of 
physical  science  since  Paley  wrote.  It  is 
not  so.  Whatever  value  his  argument 
ever  had,  it  retains.  What  that  value  is, 
we  ha\^e  seen.  For  the  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  God,  it  is  inappropriate. 
For  the  corroboration  of  this  truth  once 
learned  it  is  unanswerable.  To  demon- 
strate the  unity  of  God,  it  is  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  We  have  seen  work,  and 
a  workman  ;  and  whenever,  therefore,  we 
see  a  work,  we  argue  the  existence  of  a 
workman.  But  no  two  leaves  in  the  for- 
est are  exactly  alike,  much  more  dissimi- 
lar than  two  watches  made  by  different 
mechanics.  All  that  the  analogy  will  es- 
tablish is  a  workman  for  every  work. 
The  uniformity  amidst  this  diversity  will 
no  more  (so  far  as  mere  analogy  goes) 
establish  the  oneness  of  the  divine  Work- 
man than  the  uniformity  in  design  and 
end  amongst  watches  will  establish  the 
doctrine  of  there  being  only  one  watch- 
maker. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  we  are  offering 


an  apolo^  for  skepticism.  We  look  on 
the  skeptic  as  the  most  pitiably  irrational 
being  ;  not  because  we  think  ho  ought  to 
have  discovered  the  being  of  a  God  from 
the  harmony  of  nature's  adaptations,  but 
because  all  these  are  a  corroboration  of 
the  truth  already  declared  to  him.  This 
solves  all  the  mystery,  explains  all  the 
phenomena.  No  other  hypothesis  will. 
The  world  without  him,  and  the  world 
within — all  to  which  he  can  apply  his  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  all  that  appeals  to 
his  senses,  his  reason,  and  his  understand- 
ing— confirm  the  tidings. 

"  The  truth,"  says  Coleridge,  "  the  hardest  to 
demonstrate,  is  the  one  which,  of  all  others,  least 
needs  to  be  demonstrated;  though  there  may 
be  no  conclusive  demonstrations  of  a  good,  wise, 
living,  and  personal  God,  there  are  so  many 
convmcing  reasons  for  it  within  and  without — a 
grain  of  sand  sufficing,  and  a  whole  universe  at 
hand  to  echo  the  decision  I — that  for  every  mind 
not  devoid  of  all  reason,  and  desperately  con- 
science-proof, the  truth  which  it  is  the  least  pos- 
sible to  prove,  it  is  less  than  impossible  not  to 
believe ;  only,  indeed,  just  so  much  short  of  im- 
possible, as  to  leave  room  for  the  will  and  the 
moral  election,  and  thereby  to  keep  it  a  truth  of 
religion,  and  the  possible  subject  of  a  command- 
ment" , 

We  have  no  fear  that  the  progress  of 
science  will  do  aught  but  strengthen  the 
argument  from  design  indefinitely.  Pro- 
phecy in  the  age  of  Moses  was*  that  of 
"  open  vision ;"  in  the  age  of  Malachi,  it 
was  microscopic.  Both  ages  concur  in 
their  teaching.  A  candid  observer  must 
join  his  voice  to  that  of  the  watchman,  and 
say :  "  The  vision  is  for  an  appointed  time, 
but  at  the  end  it  shall  speak  and  not  lie : 
though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it ;  because  it 
will  surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry .'> 

Infinite  wisdom  was  shown  no  doubt  in 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  evidence  of 
prophecy.  The  evangelical  teaching  of 
Isaiah  would,  it  may  be,  have  produced 
in  an  earlier  age  injurious  effects.  Vari- 
ous  moral  stages  must  be  passed  through 
ere  the  collective  mind  is  fitted  for  highly 
nutritive  pabulum.  In  the  masses  as  well 
as  the  individual,  the  rule  is,  "  first,  milk, 
then  strong  meat ;"  and  we  have  there- 
fore no  doubt  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
engaged  in  the  slow  and  gradual  progress 
of  the  mind  of  civilized  man  in  scientific 
acquirements.  We  fret  at  the  little  ad- 
vance made  by  science  in  a  given  age.  But 
it  seldom  occurs  to  us  to  think  what 
might  have  been  the  effect  of  a  premature 
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development  of  scientific  truths — what 
might  liavc  been  the  result,  had  the  dis- 
co veriua  of  the  present  century  in  science 
been  made  live  centuries  ago.  Europe 
might  liave  sunk  into  the  depths  of  a  Pan- 
theism, from  which  nothing  short  of  a 
fresh  revelation  liad  extricated  her;  or 
have  become  indebted  to  the  despised 
seats  of  scientific  ignorance  for  cradling 
the  true  faith  till  its  period  of  reint reduc- 
tion. Let  it  not  bo  exclaimed.  Here  is  a 
repetition  of  the  old  calunmy  upon  reli- 
gion, that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  de- 
votion !  No  such  thing.  It  is  but  a  sug- 
gestion that  probably  the  prmciple  that 
regulates  the  advance  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, is  a  merciful  regard  to  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  man, 
accommodated,  as  it  is,  to  make  some 
moral  use  of  every  acquisition  in  scientific 
knowledge.  We  seem  on  the  threshold 
of  still  greater  discoveries.  Glimpses  are 
granted  us  of  new  and  hitherto  unimagm- 
cd  relations.  Who  would  not  have  re- 
garded it  a  few  years  ago  as  a  dream  that 
had  found  its  way  from  the  new  Atlantis, 
if  it  had  been  suggested  that  a  relation 
subsisted  between  terrestrial  magnetism 
and  the  appearance  of  the  spots  on  the 
suu  ?  Who  would  not  have  accredited  one 
of  the  "House  of  Solomon"  with  the  idea 
that  the  absorbing  power  of  the  colors  of 
the  calyx  regulated  in  all  probability  the 
choice  of  these  colors  ?  That,  attempered 
by  the  divine  pencil,  one  law  regulated 
the  sum  total  of  the  heat  absorbed — 
namely,  the  amoimt  requisite  for  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  seed  juices  ?  Unless  disposed 
to  take  with  the  left  hand  what  we  had 
given  with  the  right,  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  our  reverend  use  of  what  we  have 
attained  must  be  the  measure  of  His  fur- 
ther grants  "  who  ordereth  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth." 

It  is  an  important  element  in  the  argu- 
ment from  design,  that  man  is  endowed 
with  faculties  that  not  merely  enable  him 
to  ap]>reciate  this  evidence  when  submit- 
ted to  him,  but  even  set  him  upon  seek- 
ing for  such  evidence,  with  all  the 
strength  of  an  instinctive  principle,  Man 
has  an  implanted  love  for  tracing  out  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  What  this  re- 
lation is  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  Man 
shows  a  regard  to  uniwrmity.  Man  has 
a  natural  love  for,  and  delight  in,  colloca- 
tion of  part«  to  secure  certam  contemplat- 
ed purposes.  Nay,  in  the  disposal  ot  or- 
nament he  shows  a  desire  not  unfrequcnt- 


[  ly  to  mask  the  real  moving  power — ^to 
withdraw  into  a  value-giving  concealment 
the  true  design.  Few  men  like  a  skeleton* 
clock.  One  sees  a  parlor-bellows  fash- 
ioned occasionally  like  a  horse  pistol.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  why  a  backgammon- 
board  should  be  labelled  ^*  History  of 
England."  To  ascribe  these  phenomena 
to  an  imitation  of  nature,  is  to  suppose 
such  a  universal  intellection  of  this  "  hid- 
ing of  Himself,"  on  the  part  of  the  Anthor 
of  nature,  as  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis.  It 
is  plainly  an  mstinct.  Thus  the  frame- 
work itself  of  man's  mind  has  ccrtun 
joints  and  tenons  that  fit  and  counter- 
match  themselves  in  that  of  nature.  Let 
man  become  a  "  clay  creator,"  and  he  ex- 
hibits this  tendency  to  uniformity  in  his 
works.  His  ships  (we  are  not  sure  about 
the  ark)  have  a  close  resemblance  to  one 
another.  The  lines  will  vaiy,  but  the  out- 
hue  is  nearly  the  same  in  all.  He  uses 
different  material,  as  science  advances, 
out  of  which  to  consti-uct  them.  They 
are  no  longer  "  wooden  walls."  He  makes 
iron  to  float  securely  ;  but,  except  to  the 
initiated,  Vulcan  is  cheated  of  his  honors; 
the  iron  vessel  is  shaped  like  the  wood- 
en one.  Here  is  a  disposition  to  follow 
rigidly  a  model,  unless  where  necessity 
demands  a  modification  for  certain  apph- 
cations.  Now  the  universality  of  this  ois- 
position  shows  it  to  be  innate ;  and  being 
so,  we  can  not  but  regard  it  as  in  itself  a 
demonstration  in  favor  of  Tlieism,  when  we 
find  that  all  nature  teems  with  proofs  of 
the  same  principle  at  work  in  the  architec- 
ture, as  well  as  in  the  furniture  of  this 
temple  of  the  Creator.  a 

Science  has  been  long  tending  towards 
the  presenting  us  with  primal  types  in 
each  department  of  investigation,  from 
which  every  departure  in  individual  forms 
is,  or  is  presumed  to  be,  an  accomodation 
to  the  necessities  of  such  individual — ^to 
its  method  of  life,  or  some  such  thing. 
We  think  that  the  point  has  not  yet  been 
reached  where  wo  can  safely  make  use  of 
the  results  of  the  investigation  for  the 
purposes  of  Natural  Theology.  The  find- 
ings of  Professor  Owen,  brilliant  though 
they  are,  seem  to  us,  when  applied  to 
these  puq)oses,  to  resemble  too  closely 
the  attempts  made  by  some  divines  to  in- 
terpret unfulfilled  prophecy.  We  have 
met  with  a  pamphlet  on  this  latter  snbjecti 
designed  to  prove  that  the  number  of  the 
Beast  was  found  in  the  name  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon.   We  made  a  discovery  quite 
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remarkable  ourselves ;  for  we  found  that 
the  application  of  precisely  the  same 
scheme  elicited  the  same  number  from 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  publisher 
of  the  pamphlet  1  Perhaps  the  excellent 
author  would  have  looked  on  this  co- 
incidence as  a  confirmation  of  his  theory. 
Few  would.  The  ingenuity  that  con- 
structs a  brain-pan  and  pair  of  jaws 
out  of  four  vertebrsB  is  admirable.  May 
we  confess  to  a  distrust  of  some  portions 
of  this  theory  of  the  archetypsd  skele- 
ton, without  incurring  a  visit  from  the 
holy  office  of  the  physiologists  ?  Honest 
Hugh  Miller  says :  "  The  rocks  refuse  to 
testify  in  its  favor."  Nay,  Agassiz  him- 
self, once  fully  satisfied  with  it,  is  now 
clear  that  the  theory  becomes  untenable 
the  moment  we  set  about  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  bones  of  the  head.  So 
countenanced,  we  may  acknowledge  a 
mistnist  when  we  find  some  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's homologues  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Natural  Theology.  We  had 
rather  wait  awhile,  than  commit  prema- 
turely our  cause  to  an  alliance  that  may 
have  no  forces  except  on  paper.  The 
only  apology  for  the  use  of  such  theories 
at  the  present  stage  of  physical  research, 
is,  we  think,Jthat,  arguing  ad  hominem^  it 
may  be  well  to  show  that,  if  ever  so  well 
established,  they  only  aid  our  cause.  But 
we  had  rather  not  run  the  risk  of  having 
our  argument  mixed  up  with  the  fete  of  a 
physical  theory.  And  we  therefore  turn 
with  all  the  greater  satisfaction  to  those 
unchallenged  examples  of  a  niceness  of 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances,  united 
to  a  clear  observance  of  a  type. 

Men  appreciate  the  argument  from 
adaptation  more  readily  than  from  the 
archetype,  just  in  proportion  as  they  ex- 
hibit more  frequent  marks  of  regard  to 
the  principle  of  adaptation  than  ot  order. 
Perhaps  this  is  traceable  to  self-love. 
This  suggests  an  accomodation  of  his  han- 
dywork  to  its  uses.  This  gives  a  direc- 
tion to  the  expenditure  of  ornament. 
Look  to  the  savage.  It  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect to  say  with  Doctor  McCosh,  that  he 
merely  considers  how  best  to  attain  cer- 
tain practical  objects.  Wherever  self  is 
conceraed,  you  see  ornament  lavished. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  sesthetio  value  of  the  tatooed  lines. 
Contrast,  however,  his  weapons  of  war- 
fare— the  sources  of  his  safety  and  his 
glory — with  their  curious  and  costly  orna- 
mentation, and  his  wigwam — a  necessity 


of  the  social  relation,  on  which  he  sets 
little  value,  with  its  squalor  and  neglect, 
and  you  see  that  where  self  is  intimately 
involved,  there  ingenuity  will  be  exhib- 
ited, not  in  adaptation  to  uses  alone,  but 
also  to  the  purposes  of  ornament.  Self  is 
stronger  than  the  relics  of  man^s  primal 
orderly  constitution.  Even  imagination 
is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  a  neglect  of  the 
type.  Man  needs  to  be  brouglit  into  har- 
mony with  the  Author  of  this  orderly 
world  ere  he  fully  apprehends  the  argu- 
ment from  order.  Bodies  the  most  un- 
promising own  the  power  of  music.  You 
may  feel  as  you  stand  in  the  cathedral 
aisle  the  very  flag  beneath  your  feet  vi- 
brate in  sympathy  with  some  of  the  deep 
pedal  pipes  of  the  organ.  Even  the  de- 
graded savage  utters  a  response — a  dull 
one,  it  is  true,  but  recognizable  by  the 
purged  ear ;  but  the  whole  nature  of  man 
needs  to  be  brought  into  accord  with 
that  of  the  Maker  of  the  Cosmos,  ere  it 
yields  a  full  resonance  to  this  key-note  of 
the  universe. 

It  needs  no  ingenious  theory,  no  dubi- 
ous conjecture,  to  establish  the  existence 
of  a  unity  of  type  in  many  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  kingdom  of  nature.  The  ob- 
servance of  this  gives  all  such  forms  a 
place  among  the  laws ;  a  departure  from 
It  ranks  the  modified  parts,  or  individuals, 
among  the  collocations  of  nature.  The 
strength  of  the  Theistic  argument  is  not 
found,  as  the  language  of  Chalmers  might 
lead  one  to  suppose,  in  a  separation  of 
these  two,  but  in  their  combination.  If 
it  be  a  proof  of  design  should  we  find  one 
type  or  model  prevalent  among  any  large 
class  of  organized  bodies,  or  inorganic 
forms,  and  if  it  be  also  an  evidence  of  de- 
sign to  find  an  accomodation  of  parts  or 
organs  to  ascertained  necessities,  then  is 
it  a  cumulative  argument  on  behalf  of  a  de- 
signing agent,  when  we  find  a  regard  to 
an  archetype  coexistent  with  such  modifi- 
cations, just  in  proportion  as  it  is  unlikely 
that  chance  could  have  combined  in  one 
and  the  same  organism  two  such  seeming- 
ly inconsistent  principles.  The  argument, 
as  conducted  by  Dr.  McCosh,  is  one  whose 
force  must  be  admitted.  These  phe- 
nomena are  due  either  to  chance  or  de- 
sign ;  but  chance  is  excluded  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  unerring  accuracy  of  the  col- 
locations which  run  parallel  with  a  rigid 
observance  of  a  type :  therefore  it  must 
be  due  to  design.  Unless  the  adversary 
prove  a  Pyrrhonist,  or  such  an  exaggera- 
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tion  of  Epicunis  as  would  he  a  real  re- 
freshment to  the  eyes  of  tlic  old  world, 
the  force  of  the  rcasonincj  must  be  ac- 
knowlodged.  The  only  danger  is — and  it 
is  this  we  would  most  anxiously  caution 
tlie  reader  against — lest  the  typical  cor- 
respondencies should  seem  to  be  hastily 
or  violently  assumed.  We  know  how 
livclv  is  the  ima^^jination  of  some  theorists. 
We  can  recall  many  instances  of  analogies 
once  admitted,  now  laughed  out  of  every 
scientific  circle.  The  mandrake  and  the 
anatifa  are  dislodged  from  their  places  in 
the  ancient  botany  and  physiology.  lie 
who  detects  hi  the  latter  an  embryo  goose, 
fixes  his  own  i)lace  among  the  vertebrata. 

Is  there  not,  however,  a  wonderful 
power  in  nature  which  leads  or  enables 
organic  beings,  within  certain  limits  which 
are  undefined,  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  circiunstances  ?  Take  an  instance. 
If  a  shell-fish  be  dropped  on  the  exnanded 
tentacles  of  one  of  those  beautiiul  sea- 
anemones  with  which  every  one  who  fre- 
quents our  shores  is  familiar,  it  is  em- 
braced by  the  tentacles,  and  soon  disap- 
pears in  tlie  stomach  of  the  animal.  The 
shell  is  extruded  after  a  time,  all  the  edi- 
ble parts  being  retained.  If  the  shell  be 
of  a  certain  size,  the  animal  is  unable  to 
extrude  it :  it  remains  in  the  stomach, 
forms  a  sort  of  ])artition  wall ;  whilst,  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  lower  hemisphere  of 
the  animal,  a  new  mouth  has  been  seen, 
after  a  thue,  to  open,  and  that  furnished 
with  a  set  of  tentacles,  and  so  the  firm  is 
carried  on  by  the  partners  in  separate 
houses.  J\ray  not,  it  is  asked,  the  adapt a- 
tions  you  allege  he  due  to  the  plastic 
jiowers  of  nature  ?  May  not  these  ac- 
comodations he  the  result  of  successive 
changes  of  this  nature,  and  not  due  to  a 
desisfnins:  Creator  ? 

T<j  this  we  answer,  (rcseiTing  the  cavil 
that  might  be  raised  to  this  alleged  power 
of  natiu'e,)  such  adaptations  are  observed; 
and  were  they  the  only  examples  which 
we  assert,  there  were  some  ground  for 
the  objection,  liut  even  so,  suppose  such 
power  to  be  conferred  in  certam  cases,  it 
were  a  grand  proof  of  design  in  Him  who 
liad  "  deternuned  the  bounds  of  habita- 
tion" of  each  organic  being,  if  they  were 
not  merelv  fitte«l  hi  the  rouorh  to  their 
place  of  dwelling,  but  endowed  with  a 
fiicility  of  accomodation  to  every  modifi- 
cation of  their  dwelling-])lace.  But  such 
instances  would  fall  utterly  short  of  ac- 
counting for  all  the  adaptation  of  which 


the  argument  for  design  speaks — and  that 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  wc  find  those 
adaptations  on  which  wc  reason  propa- 
gated as  the  invariable  property  of  the 
species ;  whilst  we  do  not  find  that  these 
accidental  modifications  are  continued  to 
the  progeny  of  the  modified  behig.  Thus, 
the  young  of  tlie  anemone  we  have  been 
speaking  of  will  be  found  to  have  but  one 
mouth  each ;  and  although  such  cases 
must  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  naturalists 
have  never  found  such  monsters,  except 
where  a  similar  way  of  accounting  for  the 
departure  from  the  tjT)e  was  at  hand. 
But  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  sncli  in- 
stances can  be  turned  against  the  objector. 
The  sea-anemone  is,  from  its  nature,  sta- 
tionary. The  very  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence  necessitated  the  endowment  of 
the  animal  with  a  special  power  of  read- 
justment. We  defy  ingenuity  to  derae 
a  better  method  of  repairing  the  injury. 
I  [ere,  then,  is  a  power  of  reproduction  of  a 
special  class,  nicely  accomodated  to  the 
|)osition  that'  the  animal  was  meant  to  oc- 
cupy. The  mollusc,  capable  of  shift^ing  its 
position,  has  it  not.  The  mollusc,  gifted 
with  a  shell  for  its  defense,  has  it  not. 
The  vertebrate,  with  its  active  habits,  has 
it  not.  The  concurrence  of  the  power 
and  the  necessity  for  it,  is  a  new  proof  of 
adaptation,  not  merely  present,  and  be- 
stowed on  the  species  ready-made,  but 
prospective,  and  only  operative  when 
needed. 

"  As  respects  natural  religion,"  it  is  Mr. 
Macaulay  that  speaks,  "  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  that  a  philosopher  of  the  present  day  is 
more  favorably  situated  than  Thales  or 
Simonides.  He  has  before  him  just  the 
same  evidences  of  design  in  the  structure 
of  the  universe  which  the  early  Greeks 
had.  We  say  just  the  same ;  for  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  astronomers  and  ana- 
tomists have  really  added  nothing  to  the 
force  of  that  argument  which  a  reflecting 
muid  finds  hi  eveiy  beast,  bird,  insect,  fish, 
leaf,  flower,  and  shell."  If  the  great 
essayist  mean  by  "  the  same  evidences  of 
design,"  the  same  argument  for  a  design- 
er,  tJie  sentiment  is  as  true  as  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  conveyed  is  inaccu- 
rate. But  if  ho  mean  just  the  same 
amount  of  evidence,  he  must  be  sadly  be- 
hind the  age.  He  might  as  well  say  that 
we  have  the  same  evidence  of  presoienoe 
hi  the  Kuler  of  the  Church  as  Nimrod  had. 
Each  accession  of  physical  knowledge  is 
an  additional  evidence  of  design,  jnst    ~ 
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each  prophecy  fulfilled  is  an  added  proof 
of  prescience.  Each  example  only  clears 
the  argument  more  entirely  from  all.  sus- 
picion of  chance ;  and  the  minuteness  of 
the  particulars  that  enter  the  argument  in 
its  modem  and  maturer  shape,  is  an  un- 
doubted element  of  strength  and  com- 
pleteness, just  as  the  concurrence  of  de- 
tailed and  apparently  trivial  events  in  the 
indenture  oi  prophecy  with  its  fulfillment, 
sets  aside  all  possibility  of  accident  in  the 
history,  or  of  mere  forecast  in  the  predic- 
tion. All,  indeed,  that  can  fairly  be  in- 
feiTcd  from  the  minuteness  of  the  particu- 
lars that  enter  into  the  argument  for  design 
in  its  present  stage,  is,  that  this  evidence 
was  meant  by  the  designer  only  as  cor- 
roborative.    He  who  made  man  designed 


him  for  such  investigations.  He  who 
made  organic  beings,  took  precautions; 
against  the  haughty  conclusions  of  the 
shallow  objector,  by  so  constructing  them 
that  not  only  in  the  main  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, but  in  every  subdivision  of  applica- 
tion of  these  principles,  there  might  meet 
his  eye  the  same  forecasting  wisdom. 
God,  who  foresaw  and  planned  the  appli- 
cation of  human  reason  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter, 
hath  written  his  name  upon  each  atom  so 
plainly  as  to  forestall  any  adverse  conclu- 


sion from  right 


reason,   and   secure   to 


himself  the  glory — not  from  unquestion- 
ing simplicity  merely,  but  from  the  most 
accomplished  adepts  in  science — of  infi- 
nite Wisdom  and  pervading  Intelligence. 


From   the   Westminster   Review 
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"The  jury  returned  a  verdict — died  by 
bis  own  hand  under  temporary  insanity." 
Such  is  the  undeviating  formula  closing 
every  inquiry  into  cases  of  suicide.  The 
law  which  forbids  the  rites  of  Christian 
sepulture  to  all  who  have  voluntarily 
made  away  with  themselves,  is  felt  to  be 
an  absurd  and  odious  law,  and  is  eluded 
by  a  fiction.  Nay,  even  those  jurymen 
who  do  not  Avish  to  evade  law  by  a  fiction 
which  will  at  least  procure  decent  burial, 
and  shield  the  unhappy  survivors  from  an 
additional  pang,  are  nevertheless,  for 
their  own  sakes,  glad  to  persuade  them- 
selves, or  to  seem  to  persuade  themselves 
by  a  verdict,  that  the  suicide,  which  fills 
them  with  horror,  was  the  act  of  a  mad- 
man ;  an  act  only  possible  under  the  sud- 
den incursion  of  passions  which,  for  the 
time,  deprived  the  victim  of  all  self-con- 
troL  The  convenient  formula  of  "tem- 
porary insanity"  satisfies  all  parties.    It 

*  TraM  du  Suicide  considere  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  la  PhUooophie,  la  Tfuohgie^  kt  Medecine  el  la 
Jurisprudence.  Par  Louis  Bertrand.  Ouvrage 
couronn^  par  rAcad^mie  Imp^riale  de  Hedeoine. 
Paris.     1857. 
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eludes  an  absurdity,  and  it  diminishes  the 
horror  of  an  event. 

Few  readers  will  be  disposed  to  cavil 
at  such  a  compromise  of  conscience.  Yet, 
if  we  wish  to  understand  this  act  of  suicide, 
we  must  look  it  steadily  in  the  face,  un- 
biased by  collateral  considerations:  and 
in  doing  so,  the  very  first  question  which 
arises  is  precisely  the  question  invariably 
answered  in  only  one  way  by  the  English 
juryman.  Is  suicide  th^  act  of  a  mad- 
man ?  A  moment's  reflection  assures  us 
that  it  often  is,  and  often  is  not,  the  act 
of  a  maddian.  Insane  men  commit  suicide, 
as  they  commit  murder,  theft,  follies,  and 
extravagances ;  but  we  do  not  assign 
ever}/  murder,  theft,  folly,  or  extravagance 
to  insanity,  nor  should  we  assign  every 
suicide  to  that  origin.  Casuists,  indeed, 
are  ready  to  prove  that  although  the  in- 
sanity may  only  have  been  temporary,  yet, 
during  the  passionate  afflux  of  despair, 
reason  was  totally  submerged ;  the  victim 
had  lost  all  power  of  self-control,  all  sense 
of  moral  responsibility,  and,  for  the  time 
being,  was  truly  insane.  This  is  but  cas- 
uistry, however.     On   similar   grounds 
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every  man  must  at  times  be  called  insane. 
Anger    is    brief   madness.     Appetite    is 
brief  madness.     Fixed  attention  is  brief 
madness.     We  are  all  madmen,  with  lucid 
intervals.    Difficult  as  it  may  be,  and  is, 
to  delino  the  precise  phenomena  of  insani- 
ty, the  commun-sense  of  mankind  suffices 
f{^)r  the  broad  distinction  between  those 
who  are  sane  and  those  who  are  insane ; 
and  against  such  common-sense,  casuistry 
is  powerless.     Except,  therefore,  as  the 
evasion  of  a  foolish  law,  nothing  is  gained 
])y  the  verdict  of  ''  temporary  insanity," 
an<l  much  is  lost  by  it.     In  curious  con- 
trast with  this  verdict,  is  the  treatment  of 
suicide  in  literature  :  the  juryman  always 
represents  suicide  as  tbe  act  of  a  mad- 
man ;  the  poet  and  novelist  always  repre- 
sent it  as  cither  the  deliberation,  or  the 
despair,  of  one  jierfectly  sane.     We  pro- 
pose in  this  article  to   consider  suicide 
under  its  principal  aspects,  both  in  reality 
and  in  lietion,  in  life  and  literature  ;  and 
as  a  preliminary,  we  shall  group  all  sui- 
cides into  two  great  classes  —  as  the  acts 
of  sane,  and  the  acts  of  insane  men — 
giving  our  attention  to  the  first  class  only, 
and  leaving  the  second  to  the  considera- 
tion   of   those    Avho    specially    concern 
themselves  with  mental  diseast»s. 

The  work  which  we  have  taken  as  our 
text,  was  chosen  by  the  French  Imperial 
Academy  of  Medicine  as  worthy  of  the 
prize  which  in  1 848  was  proposed  for  pub- 
lic competition.  It  is  written  by  a  doctor 
of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  is  remarkable 
in  at  least  one  respect,  namely,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  imbecility  which  an  Academy 
can  dehberately  send  forth  to  Europe 
]»earing  the  token  of  its  approbation. 
Prize  essays  are  rarely  great  perform- 
ances; but  this  prize  essay  has  eminent 
imperfections :  its  badness  rises  to  the 
height  of  a  quality  ;  its  twaddle  is  super- 
lative. Although  w^ritten  by  a  physician, 
and  for  a  prize  proposed  by  an  Academy 
of  Medicine,  the  physiological  and  i)atho- 
logical  considerations  which  spontaneous- 
ly present  themselves  on  investigating  the 
causes  of  suicide,  are  barely  touched  on  in 
this  prize  essay,  and  when  touched  on,  al- 
ways in  singular  ignorance ;  whereas  the 
theological  considerations,  wliicli,  how- 
ever imi)ortant,  are  less  within  the  physi- 
cian's province,  Dr.  Bertrand  has  elabo- 
rated with  the  emphasis  of  imbecility; 
and  it  ii  this  theological  prosing  which 
justifies  the  presence  of  the  "  puff  prelimi- 
nary" in  tbe  guise  of  a  letter  of  approba- 


tion from  Cardinal  Gousset.     We  suspect 
that  it  was  this  theological  fervor  which 
determined  the  Academy  to  award  the 
prize  to  a  work  having  every  fault  such  a 
work  couhi  possibly  betray ;  but  which, 
by  boldly  attributing  suicide  to  "  materi- 
alism and  irreligion,"  and  by  suggesting 
the  suppression  of  all  free  education  as  the 
grand  preventive  of  suicide,  was  evident- 
ly one  of  those  works  invariably  consider- 
ed by  corporate  bodies  as  "  usefiil  to  mo- 
rals," and  consequently  worthy  of  all  en- 
couragement.    Xot  that  we  arc  to  sup- 
])Ose  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  3Ic- 
dicine  individually  in  favor  of  priestly  in- 
terference in    education,  or    themselves 
very  vehemently  opposed  to  nuiterialisra. 
Few  of  these  gentlemen  can  be  supposed 
to  share  Dr.  13ertrand's  opinions,  or  to 
think  highly  of   his  abilities.     But  the 
opinions  held    by  individuals,  and    the 
opinions  expressed  by  them  when  acting 
in  a  body,  are  notoriously  of  very  differ- 
ent complexions.    Your  corporate  body 
has  the  strangest  belief  in  the  virtue  of 
lies.    What  may,  in  private,  be  absurdity 
or  tyranny  becomes  elevated  doctrine  in 
public.     Ideas    which    in    private    are 
scorned  as  old    women's    tales,  or  dcJ? 
nounced  as    the    designing  sirtifices    of 
priests,  suddenly  become  worthy  of  pub- 
lic   encouragement,  because  utiles    aux 
7/t(vnrit,     Dr.  Bertrand,  consciou.sly  or  un- 
consciously, has  pandered  to  this  cori)orate 
weakness,  and  gained    the  prize.    Hie 
reader  of  his  work  will  form  a  low  esti- 
mate of  his  sincerity,  or  his  intellect.    We 
are  dl^posctl  to  believe  him  sincere :  he  iSi 
undeniably,  inept. 

The  first  and  most  important  questioDy 
Dr.  Bertrand  thhiks,  relates  to  the  erimi- 
nality  of  suicide.  "  If  it  be  not  a  crime,** 
he  says,  "it  loses  in  our  eyes  every  kind 
of  interest,  and  scarcely  merits  attention.** 
This  is  an  Old-Bailey  view  of  the  subject 
which  few  will  share.  Madness,  disease, 
and  death  are  surely  not  crimes ;  yet  to 
the  physician  and  philosopher  they  have 
their  interest^ — ^an  interest  greater  even 
than  that  of  the  greatest  crimes;  the 
phenomena  in  themselves,  and  the  me- 
thods of  alleviation  and  prevention,  atreat 
our  notice ;  and  why  may  not  these  thin{[S 
arrest  us  when,  instead  of  madness  or  du- 
ease,  thejr  relate  to  siucide  ?  So  &r  from 
the  criminality  of  suicide  (to  which  Dr. 
Bertrand  devotes  his  first  1)ook)  being  the 
most  important  of  the  questions  demand* 
ing  an  answer,  it  appears  to  us  as  remote 
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from  the  real  importance  of  the  subject  as 
if  a  writer  on  Insanity,  or  on  Disease, 
were  to  employ  his  pages  in  establishing 
the  lixtal  consequences  of  the  one,  or  the 
agony  of  the  other.  True  it  is,  that  legis- 
lators have  taken  the  subject  within  their 
administration  in  refusing  Christian 
burial ;  but,  properly  considered,  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  we  call  suicide  a  crime 
or  not,  seeing  that  the  criminal  can  not 
be  punished.  The  indignity  of  a  burial  in 
unconsecrated  ground  is  assuredly  little 
ca})ablo  of  deterring  a  man  from  commit- 
ting the  crime;  and  for  these  reasons: 
either  he  is  a  man  of  strong  religious  con- 
victions, such  as  would  make  this  idea  of 
unconsecrated  burial  a  terror  to  him,  or 
he  is  a  man  having  no  such  apprehensions. 
In  the  one  case,  great  as  the  terror  may 
be  supposed  to  be,  it  wiU  be  inoperative, 
since  the  very  convictions  from  which  the 
terror  springs,  will  themselves  deter  him 
from  the  sin  of  suicide ;  and  if  they  have 
failed,  if  his  despair  has  silenced  them,  it 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  conquering  so 
comparatively  slight  an  obstacle  as  the 
burial ;  in  the  other  case,  consecrated  or 
unconsecrated  ground  will  make  little  dif- 
ference to  him.  If,  therefore,  the  legislat- 
or means  punishment  as  a  deterring  influ- 
ence, it  is  evident  that  suicide  is  a  crime 
not  punishable,  for  the  cruninal  can  not 
be  reached,  others  can  not  be  deterred. 

Suicide  is  a  sin^  according  to  all  theolo- 
gians. How  far  the  conviction  of  its 
being  a  sin  has  deterred  or  wall  deter 
men,  can  not  be  estimated  even  approxi- 
matively.  In  veiy  sincere  minds  despair 
has  silenced  the  still  small  voice ;  in  others 
the  voice  has  doubtless  preached  resigna- 
tion with  eifect.  But  we  must  here  set 
aside  this  influence,  as  an  element  not 
to  be  accurately  appreciated.  It  always 
escapes  us.  We  know  that  it  must  ope- 
rate; but  its  influence  wdll  not  depend 
solely  on  the  strength  of  the  convictions, 
but  on  this,  and  on  the  other  conditions 


strong  is  the  primordial  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  we  must  admit  that  when- 
ever a  soul  is  stung  with  sorrow  so  in- 
tense, or  depressed  by  shadows  so  gloomy, 
that  this  imperious  instinct  is  set  at 
naught,  no  other  deterring  influence  will 
have  much  certainty  of  action. 

"We  may  call  suicide  a  sin,  without  ad- 
mittinor  the  lerislator's  interference.  It 
is  an  act  which  God  must  judge.  lie 
alone  knows  the  whole.  The  legislator 
has  only  a  corpse  to  deal  with.  Criminal 
or  not,  the  man's  tragedy  is  played  out 
now,  and  can  not  be  altered.  But  we 
who  knew  him,  honored  him,  loved  him, 
we  must  form  some  judgment  of  his  act, 
not  only  as  affecting  our  memorv  of  him, 
but  as  foreshadowing  possible  miitators, 
who,  imder  circumstances  somewhat  simi- 
lar, may  recall  the  manner  of  his  extrica- 
tion from  difficulties  which  seemed  inevi- 
table, and  from  agonies  which  seemed  mi- 
endurable.  Much,  therefore,  does  it 
concern  us,  the  survivors,  rightly  to  judge 
his  act,  to  appreciate  its  moral  significance 
as  an  act  either  imitable  or  condemnable  ; 
and  to  do  this,  we  must  first  endeavor  to 
understand  what  his  act  really  was. 

In  the  abstract,  every  one  must  con- 
demn suicide.  Excuse  is  only  derivable 
from  the  particular  circumstances  wliich 
produced  the  act ;  on  these  depends  the 
amount  of  pitying  sympathy  extended  to 
the  victim.  Cases  sometimes  occur  which 
reduce  the  condemnation  to  a  minimum, 
and  even  transform  it  into  approbation. 
Thus  even  the  severe  moralists  of  the 
early  church  —  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome, 
and  Chrysostom,  have  absolved  and  aj)- 
plauded  those  women  who  committed  sui- 
cide to  preserve  their  chastity — applause 
which  implicitly  recognizes  the  principle 
that  self-destruction  may  be  a  virtue  under 
certain  circumstances.  Less  severe  mo- 
ralists Avill  acknowledge  that  a  man  af- 
flicted wath  an  acute  and  incurable  mala- 
dy which  rendera  existence  one  continu- 


of  the  patient's  mind — on  the  depth  oiB||bu8  suffering,  may  be  pardoned  if  he  seek 

relief  in  death,  unless  his  life  is  of  so  much 
value  to  others  depending  on  him  that^ 
for  their  sakes,  he  ought  courageously  to 
endure  the  suffering.  Nor  can  wo  think 
harshly  of  one  who  in  the  suddenness  of 
some  profound  affliction  leaps  into  eterni- 
ty to  follow  those  gone  before.  But  sui- 
cide from  cowardice — from  wounded  self- 
love  —  from  miserable  vanity  —  can  only 
excite  the  pitying  scorn  of  all.  Un- 
happily, these  are  the  motives  which  de- 


his  affliction,  the  agitation  of  his  passions, 
the  fluctuations  of  surrounding  circum- 
stance. No  one  will  deny  the  great  in- 
fluence which  must  necessarily  be  exer- 
cised by  a  profound  conviction  that  sui- 
cide is  a  sin  against  God ;  and  yet  this 
conviction  will  not,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, prevent  the  sin.  "  God  forgive 
me !"  IS  the  last  cry  of  many  a  heart 
about  to  hurry  from  its  intolerable  an- 
guish.   Indeed,   when    we    reflect    how 
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teiTuine  the  greater  proportion  of  delibe- !  the  literary  conception  of  the  causes  of 
rate  suicides,  and  it  is  to  these  attention  !  suicide,  and  the  conception  necessarily 
should  mainly  be  given.  "We  name  those  :  formed  after  a  survey  of  the  facts.  In 
acts  deliberate  which  are  determined  by  |  literature  it  is  always  passion,  and  pas- 
motives  of  reflection  rather  than  by  irre-  i  sion  of  vehement  sudden  afflux,  which 


sistible  passion,  and  thereby  fall  within 
the  sphere  of  prev€?i(ible  acts.  It  is  idle 
to  attempt  tue  prevention  of  suicides 
which  are  determined  by  insanity  or  sud- 
den passion.     These  are  calamities.     No 


determines  suicide  :  the  agonies  of  despair 
or  jealousy,  the  arrowy  pangs  of  remorse, 
or  the  dread  apprehension  of  shame,  are 
the  only  motives  which  the  dramatist  or 
novelist  ever  conceives.     To  lose  a  inis- 


onc  can  be  forewarned  against  them.  ,  tress,  and  with  that  loss  to  fling  away  life; 
liut  an  examination  of  the  recorded  cases  j  to  hurry  into  eternity  as  an  escape  from 
of  suicide  leads  to  the  remarkable  couclu-  j  haunting  remorse,  or  coming  shame — 
sion  that,  whereas  the  number  referable  j  these  seem  adequate  motives  for  fiction, 
to  insanity  is  nearly  thrice  the  number  re-  In  life  the  loss  of  a  mistress  is  borne 
ferrible  to  any  other  cause,  the  passion  of  j  with  greater  equanimity ;  and  the  rcmem- 
grief  is  the  cause  of  a  very  small  number,  !  brances  of  crimes,  or  the  dread  of  shame, 
and  violent  anger  causes  the  smallest  of !  seem  to  exercise  but  a  very  small  suicidal 


all.  Thus,  in  the  year  1851,  there  were 
3598  suicides  recorded  in  France,  to  each 
of  which  the  presumed  motive  was  aflixed. 


influence. 

Elinnuating  the  cases  of  insanity  and 
sudden  passion,  we  And  an  immense  mass 


Out  of  these  no  less  than  800  are  set  of  deliberate  suicides.  Those  arising  from 
down  to  mental  alienation ;  and  to  that !  domestic  quarrels  pomt  to  social  and  legal 
number  we  should  add  70  cases  of  mono-  \  evils  :  the  rest  j)oint  mostly  to  imaginar}* 
mania,  39  of  cerebral   fever,  and   54  of  evils ;  by  wliich  we  do  not  mean  that  they 

are  not  evils,  but  that  their  peculiar  force 


idiocy  —  all  ranking  under  the  general 
head  of  imcontroUableness — which  \nll 
make  a  total  of  963,  or  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  cases.  If  we  now  examine 
the  remaining  cases,  we  find  "domestic 


is  derived  from  apprehensivenoss ;  and  in 
so  far  they  are  reflective.  They  are  not 
like  grief  and  physical  pain,  wluch  presR 
with  sharp  anguish  deep  into  the  instinct- 


quarrels"  next  in  amount,  being  no  less  ;  ive  regions  of  our  nature,  rousing  them 


tban  385  ;  while  grief  for  the  loss  of  child 
ren  amoimts  to  only  46,  grief  at  their  in- 
gratitude or  bad  conduct,  to  16 ;  sudden 
anger,  only  1.  Next  in  importance  to 
domestic  quarrels  is  the  desire  to  escape 
from  physical  suffering :  these  amount  to 


to  action  ;  but  arising  fi'om  reflection, 
may  be  conquered  or  mitigated  by  reflec- 
tion. At  the  worst  they  are  out  the 
glooms  of  distant  horrors,  the  shadows  of 
clouds  which  threaten,  but  may  neverthe- 
less pass  over.    The  mind  contemplates 


313.  Debt  and  embarrassment  rank  next  j  them  till  the  distant  seems  close  at  hand, 
— ^203.  Want,  and  the  fear  of  want,  179.  I  the  possible  seems  about  to  burst  into 
Disgust  at  life  —  which  may  properly  be  reality ;  and  thus,  by  the  activity  of  ter- 
called  low  spirits  —  stands  high  — 166  ;  ror,  the  evil  which  exists  only  in  pixmpect 
shame  and  remorse,  very  low,  only  7. !  becomes  as  pressing  as  though  it  M'ero 
Thwarted  love  shows  only  91,  and  jea-  present.  Bewildered  in  this  maze  of  dark- 
lousy,  23.  Losses  at  play,  6  ;  loss  of  em-  ness,  all  natural  shapes  become  distorted ; 
ployment,  25.  j  the  faces  of  men  are  oppressions ;  iDSuItH 

Fallacious  as  all  such  figures  must  ne-  j  are  gathered  from  careless  glances ;  scorn 
c^ssarily  be,  from  the  impossibility  ofi  is  seen  lurking  under  sympathy ;  every 
always  assigning  the  real  motive  to  th9  hope  vanishes ;  ruins  lie  around ;  there  18 


act,  they  point  x^-ith  suflicient  distinctness 
to  certain  general  conclusions:  1.  Tliat 
insanity  is  the  origin  of  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  cases ;  2.  That,  except  the 
dread  of   physical    suflering,   the   other 


belong  to  the  deliberative  land.  And,  as 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to 
direct  attention  to  suicide  in  literature 
as  well  as  in  life,  let  us  remark  on  the  ex- 
treme   discrepancy  manifested  between 


but  one  issue — and  that  issue  is  through 
thegates  of  death. 

Tne  suicide  of  Haydon,  the  painter, 
which  a  few  years  since  excited  so  madi 
pity  and  hiterest,  may  be  taken  as  a  good 


large  proportions  are  all  of  cases  which   illustration  of  the  growing  pressure  of 


imaginary  evils.  No  one,  calmly  ooiui- 
deiing  the  matter,  thmks  poverty,  nndw 
any  of  its  embarrassments,  the  justifica- 
tion of  suicide.  No  one  will  say  that 
want  of  public  appreciation — keeiily  as 
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the  self-love  may  feel  it — could  in  itself 
have  destroyed  a  man  like  Haydon,  ever- 
confident  (to  insolence  sometimes)  in  his 
own  genius,  and  accustomed  to  consider 
himself  in  advance  of  his  age.  Poverty 
he  had  long  been  familiar  with ;  embar- 
rassments and  debts  bad  harassed  him 
for  years,  till  they  had  lost  their  keen 
edge :  opposition  from  the  critics,  and 
want  of  due  appreciation  from  the  public 
— such  at  least  as  he  demanded — were 
old  stories  to  him.  He  had  battled 
through  these.  He  had  gained  a  name, 
attached  many  friends.  His  strength  was 
good.  His  spirit  was  high,  his  hope- 
fiilnoss  generally  active.  His  delight  in 
work  was  unabated.  How,  then,  came  he 
to  succumb  at  last  ?  He  succumbed  be- 
cause his  mind  had  begun  to  dwell  upon 
distant  evils,  which  had  often  loomed 
upon  him  before,  but  before  were  looked 
on  more  lightly,  hopefully.  The  peculiar 
conjunction  of  his  affairs  was  coincident, 
perhaps,  with  some  condition  of  body 
whi^h  made  him  less  able  to  behold  the 
far-off  sunshine.  We  allude  here  to  a 
point  seldom  noticed,  yet  one  which  uni- 
versal experience  ratifies — namely,  the  im- 
mense influence  of  the  physical  condition 
on  the  mental  condition,  producing  sui- 
cides in  cases  where,  with  a  different  state 
of  health,  only  depression  or  grief  could 
be  produced.  Who  of  us  can  not  remem- 
ber days  when  life  was  hiexpressibly  sad, 
its  burden  almost  too  weary — when  the 
horizon  of  our  affairs  was  one  black  mass 
of  cloud  without  the  faintest  auroral 
streak — when  hope  stirred  nothing  within 
us,  and  reason  with  deliberate  demonstra- 
tion showed  that  no  hope  was  rational,  no 
extrication  from  the  difficulties  possible ; 
nevertheless,  after  days  passed  under  the 
shadow  of  such  apprehensions,  the  sun 
has  risen  one  morning  to  find  us  bright, 
easy,  confident,  full  of  hope,  quick  in  de- 
sire, strong  in  courage.  A  weight  seems 
to  have  been  rolled  from  our  hearts.  Yet 
nothing  has  changed  the  position  of  af- 
fairs :  our  embarrassments  remain,  our 
enemies  are  as  persistent,  our  friends 
as  lukewarm ;  nothing  in  the  web  of 
circumstance  is  changed — ^the  change  is 
wholly  in  ourselves.  What  yesterday 
seemed  intolerable,  is  to-day  spoken 
lightly  of;  what  yesterday  haunted  us 
with  apprehensions,  can  not  to-day  inter- 
fere with  the  enjoyment  of  a  morning 
walk.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  congested 
liver,  which  having  got  righted  at  last, 


now  renders  the  aspect  of  life  so  differ- 
ent. 

In  the  picture  just  drawn  may  be  seen 
a  type  of  those  conditions  which  often 
lead  to  suicide — the  confluence  of  unto- 
ward circumstance  Avith  disordered  health. 
Deliberate  suicides  are  excessively  rare 
when  the  secretions  are  healthy.  The 
physician  would  often  avert  a  catastrophe 
when  the  moralist  would  preach  without 
avail ;  a  familiar  fact,  and  one  which 
would  have  been  more  frequently  acted 
on,  had  there  not  been  a  systematic  oppo- 
sition from  many  quarters  to  every  thing 
like  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  con- 
nection between  physical  and  moral  phe- 
nomena. We  expect,  indeed,  that  many 
readers  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  mere  statement  that  suicide  can  de- 
pend on  the  state  of  the  secretions ;  al- 
though these  same  readers  would  freely 
admit,  in  a  general  way,  the  influence  of 
the  bodily  states  on  the  mental  states,  and 
daily  perceive  the  "  cheering  influence"  of 
coffee  or  wine.  Nothing  better  exempli- 
fies the  extent  of  the  opposition  raised 
against  physiological  interpretations  of 
moral  phenomena  than  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Bertrand,  himself  a  physician,  actually 
omits  the  state  of  health  from  his  list  of 
predisposing  causes  of  suicide.  He  super- 
ficially touches  on  the  influence  of  age, 
sex,  climate,  profession,  education,  imita- 
tion, and  physical  pain,  as  causes  ;  but  in 
the  three  trivial  pages  devoted  to  the 
"constitution,"  he  merely  says  that  the 
bilious  temperament  is  more  prone  to  sui- 
cide than  any  other,  but  that  all  tempera- 
ments are  liable  to  succumb. 

Haydon's  journals  furnish,  as  we  said, 
a  very  instructive  example  of  deliberative 
suicide,  wherein  the  determining  influence 
is  an  accidental  condition  of  health. 
They  tell  us,  in  his  own  emphatic  lan- 
guage, how  great  a  struggle  his  life  was, 
and  how  hopefully  gone  through  by  him. 
Always  in  difliculty,  he  is  often  deeply 
depressed,  but  the  depression  never  lasts 
long.  His  sanguine  temperament  escapes 
from  the  gloom  of  apprehension.  Yet  at 
last  the  depression  seems  more  persistent, 
his  health  is  evidently  affected,  and  tlien 
circumstance  is  too  powerful  for  him. 
Let  us  glance  at  an  entry  or  two  in  his 
journal.    Here  is  one  in  May,  1844  : 

"  19tb. — As  I  sit  looking  at  my  picture,  Uriel 
and  Satan,  I  can  not  help  remembering  the 
friends  now  gone,  who  used  to  call  in  on  a  Sim- 
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(lay  and  talk,  and  criticise,  and  cheer  up — ^Lord 
MulpT-ave,  Sir  George,  AVitkie,  Jackson,  General 
and  Augustus  Phipps.  1  low  all  was  hope,  and 
Tiovelty,  and  anticipation  ;  and  after  forty  years 
of  most  anxiour^  study  I  am  again  at  it  in  just 
as  much  ncccssit}-,  or  more,  as  when  I  painted 
my  first  picture  in  1806 — thirty-eight  years  ago. 
Hardly  any  one  now  feels  an  interest  in  my  pro- 
ceedings ;  yet  my  proceedings  always  do  excite 
an  inlcTcsf,  and  my  fate  is  not  fulfilled.  My 
dear  t)ld  friends  are  passed,  and  have  led  the 
way.  After  a  few  years  I  nuist  follow  them. 
The  stjite  of  things  is  melancholy." 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  says : 

'^  *'  ^[y  position  still  is  solitiry  and  glorious. 
In  me  the  solitary  sublimity  of  high  art  is  not 
gone.  I  still  pursue  my  course,  neglected,  little 
employed,  too  happ}-  if  the  approval  of  my  own 
conscience  is  the  only  reward  \  get  for  my  la- 
bors, under  the  blessing  of  God." 

Keglect,  failure,  poverty,  embarrass- 
ments of  various  kuias  have  not  daunted 
him.     Here  Ls  another  indication: 

"  Fcbniry  4th.  —  Tn  the  greatest  anxiety 
about  money  matters.  Accouunodation  in  the 
city  out  of  the  question.  My  fi'iends  with 
faces  longer  than  my  ami,  croaking  and  fore- 
bod  i'ng. 

**  I  have  lost  three  glorious  days,  i)ainted 
hardly  at  all,  and  have  not  sucrceeded  in  getting 
£5,  with  £02  to  pay.  1  must  up  with  my  new 
canvas,  her 'i use  trit/iont  a  uein  large  picftwe  to 
lean  o?t^  I  fed  as  if  ihacrtcd  Inj  the  icorltl."^ 

)         •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  r)th.— 0,  0,  0 !  I  sat  all  day  and  looked 
into  the  fire.  I  must  get  up  my  third  canvas, 
or  T  sliall  go  cracked ;  I  have  ordered  it  up  on 
Saturday,  and  then  I'll  be  at  it. 

*'  Perhaps  this  paralysis  was  nature's  repose. 
I  aUircil  like  a  hahi/^  am/  /elf  If  hi  one.  A  man 
who  has  had  so  many  misfortunes  as  T  have 
had,  gets  frightened  at  leaving  his  family  for  a 
dav. 

*'  r>th. — Thus  ends  the  week  ;  by  borrowing 
£10  of  Talf.mrd,  £l'>  of  Twentyiiian.  £5  lOs. 
of  my  hatter,  L  contrived  to  sati.«:fv  claims  for 
£02,  but  next  week  I  mu>t  be  at  it  again. 
Though  T  have  WonlswortlTs  and  the  Duke's 
head  engraving,  I  can  sell  neither ;  and  though 
1  have  not  had  a  farthing  on  my  lectures  yet^  I 
am  now  revising  a  second  volume. 

*'  ^fy  two  works  arc  done,  a  third  canvas  is 
ready,  and  as  if  under  trial,  I  have  yet  to  begin, 
cheerfully  trusting  in  God,  and  believiDj^  my 
life  conihicted  by  him,  so  that  from  trials  in- 
flicted my  genius  is  elevated  more  powerfully 
than  from  sunshine  and  luxury." 

This  picture  of  the  foiled  painter  staring 
all  day  at  the  lire,  like  a  baby,  pandyzed 
by  the  sense  of  his  difficulties,  yet  the 


next  day  clieerfully  trusting  in  God,  is 
very  striking;  we  shall  now  see  him,  only 
a  few  weeks  later,  under  similar  embar- 
rassments, give  way.  lie  has  exhibited 
his  two  pictures  in  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
where  Turn  77iumh  is  drawing  crowds, 
and  where  few  visitors  go  to  see  the  pic- 
tures. Failure  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  painful  to  every  artist;  yet  surely 
to  one  wlio  thouglit  so  highly  of  Virt,  it  w.a8 
in  itself  far  less  humiliathig  than  his  pre- 
vious failures  at  Westminster  llall,  w^hei"C 
his  cartoons  were  neglected  for  the  car- 
toons of  other  painters.  There  could  be 
no  rivalry  between  him  and  Tom  Thumb. 
If  the  public  was  cuiioxis  about  Tom 
Thumb,  and  not  eager  to  see  Ilaydon's 
high  art,  a  sarcasm  or  two  would,  in  other 
days,  or  under  other  circumstances,  have 
relieved  his  mind.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  his  reflections  on  hearing  of  Colonel 
Garwood's  suicide : 

''Good  heavens!  Gurwood  has  cut  his  throat 
The  man  who  had  headed  the  forlorn  ho^  at 
Cuidad  Rodrigo — the  rigid  soldier — the  iron- 
nerved  hero,  had  not  morale  to  resist  the  relaxa- 
tion of  nerve  brought  on  by  his  oyer-anxiety 
about  the  Duke's  Dispatches. 

"  AVhere  is  the  responsibility  of  a  man  with 
mind  so  easily  affected  by  body?  Romilly, 
Castlereagh,  and  Gurwood!" 

Let  us,  however,  follow  the  tragic  story 
as  he  has  told  it,  with  its  fluctuations, 
and  strange  gleams  of  hopefulness  and 
strength : 

"  5th. — Came  home  in  excruciating  anxiely, 
not  being  able  to  raise  the  money  for  my  reot 
for  the  Hall,  and  found  a  notice  from  a  broker 
for  a  quarter's  rent  from  Newton,  my  old  land- 
lord for  twenty-two  ycai's.  For  a  moment  my 
brain  was  confused.  T  had  paid  him  half;  and 
therefore,  there  was  only  £10  left  I  went  uito 
the  i)ainting-room  in  great  misery  of  mind. 
That  so  old  a  friend  should  have  chosen  such  a 
moment  to  do  such  a  thing,  is  painful.  After 
an  hour's  dullness,  my  mind  suddenly  fired  up, 
with  a  new  T)ackground  for  Alfred.  I  dashed 
at  it,  and  at  dinner  it  was  enormously  improved. 
I  make  a  sketch  to-morrow ;  then  begin  to  finish 
i;\'itli  the  Saxon  noble. 

*'  Gth, — I  went  out  yesterday  to  look  for  my 
employer,  to  make  him  pay  me  £'^7 10a.  I  had 
just  received  a  lawyers  letter,  the  first  for  a 
long  time.  I  called  on  the  lawyer,  an  amiable 
man.  lie  promised  to  try  to  get  me  time.  I 
came  home — ^my  exliibition  bringing  nothing — 
a  lawyer's  letter— my  landlady's  £80  for  rent  at 
the  ifall  unpaid — I  came  home  with  great  pain 
of  mind ;  yet  would  any  man  believe,  as  I  wuted 
in  the  kwyer*s  chambo^  the  whole  backgropnd 
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of  Alfred  flashed  iii to  my  head?  I  dwelt  on  it, 
foresaw  its  effects,  and  came  home  in  son*ow, 
delight,  anxiety,  and  anticipation.  I  set  my 
palette  with  a  disgust,  and  yet  under  irresistible 
impulse.  In  coming  into  the  parlor,  the  cook, 
whose  wages  I  had  not  been  able  to  pay,  handed 
me  a  card  from  a  broker,  saying  he  called  for  a 
quarter's  rent  from  Mr.  Newton.  I  felt  my 
heart  sink,  my  brain  confused,  as  I  foresaw 
ruin,  misery,  and  a  prison!  It  was  hoisting 
the  standard ! 

"  This  is  temper.  I  went  on  with  my  palette 
in  a  giddy  fidget.  I  brought  it  out,  and  looking 
at  my  great  work,  rejoiced  inwardly  at  the 
coming  background.  But  my  brain,  harassed 
and  confused,  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  from 
which  I  did  not  awake  for  an  hour.  I  awoke 
cold,  the  fire  out;  but  I  flew  at  my  picture,  and 
dashing  about  like  an  inspired  devil,  by  three 
had  arranged  and  put  in  the  alteration. 

*'  I  dined,  expecting  an  execution  every  mo- 
ment, and  retired  to  rest  in  misery." 


Again : 


*'  23d. — Awoke  at  three,  in  very  great  agony 
of  mind;  and  lay  awake  till  long  after  five, 
affected  by  my  position.  Prayed  God,  as  David 
did,  and  fell  asleep  happier,  but  still  fearing. 

*'I  took  the  original  sketch  of  Uriel,  and 
went  to  my  landlord  and  askedhim  to  buy  it  in 
vain.  At  last,  I  offered  it  tMflfeb  if  he  would 
lend  me  £1  to  pay  an  instal^^^p where  &ilure 
would  have  been  certain  rvBr  He  assented, 
and  I  left  a  beautiful  sketch.  I  then  came 
home  and  darted  at  my  picture.  I  have  done  a 
great  deal  this  week  under  all  circumstances, 
and  advanced  the  masses  of  drapery  for  my 
Jury. 


**  loth. — Passed  in  great  anxiety  ;  finally 
painted  the  background  in  the  sketch,  after 
harassing  about  to  no  purpose  in  the  heat 

"  16th. — I  sat  from  two  till  five  staring  at  my 
picture  hke  an  idiot  My  brain  pressed  down 
by  anxiety  and  anxious  looks  of  my  dear  Mary 
and  children,  whom  I  was  compelled  to  inform. 
I  dined,  after  having  raised  money  on  all  our 
silver,  to  keep  us  from  want  in  case  of  acci- 
dents." 

On  the  17th  we  find  him  still  keeping 
up  Ids  confidence,  although  affairs  get 
worse : 

"  17th. — Dearest  Mary,  with  a  woman's  pas- 
sion, wishes  me  at  once  to  stop  payment,  and 
close  the  whole  thing.  I  will  not  I  will  finish 
my  six,  under  the  blessing  of  God ;  reduce  my 
expenses ;  and  hope  his  mercy  will  not  desert 
me,  but  bring  me  through  in  health  and  vigor, 
gratitude  and  grandeur  of  soul,  to  the  end.  In 
Him  alone  I  trust  Let  my  imagination  keep 
Columbus  before  my  mind  for  ever.    0  God! 


bless  my  efforts  with  success,  through  every 
variety  of  fortune,  and  support  my  dear  Mary 
and  family.     Amen." 

The  evening  of  that  day  Sir  Robert 
Peel  sends  him  £50 ;  yet  these  are  the 
subsequent  entries : 

"  18th. — 0  God !  bless  me  through  the  evils  of 
this  day.  Great  anxiety.  My  landlord,  Newton, 
called.  I  said  :  *  I  see  a  quarter's  rent  in  thy 
face,  but  none  from  me.'  I  appointed  to-morrow 
night  to  see  him,  and  lay  before  him  every  iota 
of  my  position.  Good-hearted  Newton !  I 
said :  *  Don't  put  in  an  execution.'  *  Nothing  of 
the  sort,'  he  replied,  half-hurt 

"  I  sent  the  Duke,  Wordsworth,  dear  Fred, 
and  Mary's  heads  to  Miss  Barrett  to  protect 
I  have  the  Duke's  boots  and  hat,  and  Lord 
Gray's  coat,  and  some  more  heads. 

**20th.— 0  God!  bless  us  all  through  the 
evils  of  this  day.     Amen. 

*'21st — Slept  horribly.  Prayed  in  sorrow, 
and  got  up  in  agitation. 

**  22d. — God  forgive  me.  Amen. 

Finis 

of 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

"  *  Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  rough  world.* — Lear,''* 

The  paper  which  he  wrote  just  before 
committing  suicide  is  clear,  decisive,  ex- 
plicit, and  without  any  trace  of  insanity. 
If  we  ask  how  from  the  courage  of  the 
1 7th  he  relapsed  into  the  despair  of  the 
22d,  we  can  think  of  but  one  answer — 
the  change  is  his  own  health,  which  made 
what  before  had  been  gloomy,  now  be- 
come intolerable.    But  be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  one  point  we  would  earnestly  im- 
press upon  the  reader,  one  which  would 
have  probably  saved  Haydon,  and  conse- 
quently may  help  to  save  any  other  wretch- 
ed man  whose  apprehensive  terrors  are 
growing  upon  him.     Let  us  be  allowed 
lor  a  moment  to  assume  that  the  reader 
is  in  such  a  condition.     He  is  materially 
in  that  conflux  and  convergence  of  unto- 
ward circumstance,  and  morally,  in  that 
apprehensive  condition,  which  suffers  him 
to  see  no  other  escape  from  intolerable 
evils  than  sudden  death.     He  has  anx- 
iously reviewed  his  whole  situa^on :  bank- 
ruptcy,   poverty,    disgrace,  wwait    him. 
Light  breaks  from  no   distant   quarter. 
There  is  nowhere  help.     His  wife  and 
children  will  be  dragged  with  him  into 
inevitable  distress.     He  sees  the  whole 
army  of  evils  marshaled  before  him,  and 
all  the  avenues  open  through  which  they 
will  reach  him.    He  has  calculated  every 
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(rlianco,  and  sees  that  the  dreaded  result 
is  certain.  Arrived  at  this  point  in  his 
ileliberations  lie  has  reached  the  terminus 
of  ai)i)rehension ;  and  liere,  consequently, 
reason  may  effectively  establish  the  first 
bulwark,  in  the  shape  of  a  restraiuuig  in- 
lluence,  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  with  which  the  idea  is  conceived. 
That  idea  rests  on  tlie  basis  of  previous 
experience.  On  many  critical  and  trivial 
jjccasions  he  will  remember  that  the 
(jvents  rarely  arrived  in  their  foreseen 
onhr^  and  still  more  rarely  brought  their 
foreseen  eonsiqucnees,  ]  luman  beings  are 
always  forecasting  their  lives,  and  ahv%ays 
tin  ding  every  episode  unlike  what  had 
been  forecast.  They  can  not  plan  the 
most  ordinary  party  of  pleasure  with  any 
certainty  of  the  result ;  if  weather  turn 
out  fme,  temper  may  spoil  it.  From  pic- 
nics to  ministerial  combinations,  men  are 
iner  seeing  their  anticipations  unrealized. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  all 
ihose  castle-building  schemes  m  which  an 
♦'ager  imagination  makes  the  future  plastic 
10  its  wishes.  There  are  times  when  the 
horizon  is  radiant.  The  man  seems  stand- 
ing in  the  confluence  of  i)rosperities. 
From  every  avenue  he  sees  good  fortune 
approaching,  lie  can  almost  reckon  up 
the  items  of  his  prosperity,  and  can  cal- 
tiulate  the  sums  to  be  paid  to  his  account. 
The  days  pass,  but  the  foreseen  events  do 
not  arrive,  at  least  not  (U  he  foresaw 
them.  His  fortune  may  be  as  great,  or 
even  greater,  but  it  is  always  different. 
The  order  of  events  is  different,  the  con- 
sequences unlike  those  which  were  fore- 
seen. It  may  be  that  the  events  do  not 
:irrive  at  all.  He  was  rich  vesterdav,  and 
ro-day  the  bank  stoppcil  payment.  He 
relieil  on  the  steadfast  friendship  of  one 
who  has  died  suddenly,  or  has  fled  to 
America.  One  by  one  all  the  radiant 
spaces  on  the  horizon  have  become  cloud- 
«'d  over,  and  lie  is  now  anxiously  gazing 
ibr  a  streak  of  blue  sky.  Yesterday  he 
was  certain  of  happiness;  to-day  the  cer- 
tainty has  vanished;  to-morrow  it  will 
perhaps  have  turned  into  despair.  "My 
bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  its  throne," 
<ays  Koinov;  and  the  next  moment  the 
news  arrives  of  Juliet'^s  death. 

This  trite  experience  of  the  instability 
.)f  human  happiness  has  an  obverse  aspect 
which  should  give  consolation  in  moments 
.>f  artliction.  The  same  uncertainty  wliich 
It  tends  our  tbn»castings  of  success  and 
iiappinesw*^  equally  attends  our  forccastiugs 


of  failure  and  misery.  The  radianoo  is 
not  more  liable  to  be  over-clouded,  than 
the  darkness  is  to  be  irradiated.  We  can 
not  foresee  truly :  we  can  only  imagine 
something  that  mai/  occur;  and  tnese 
imaginations  are  always  wrong,  if  not  as 
to  the  event  itself,  yet  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  event  \vi]\  affect  us.  Let  the 
worst  he  foresees  arrive,  it  wDl  reach  the 
victim  as  something  very  different  from 
w^hat  he  imagined.  The  crash  arrives ; 
nothing  could — nothing  did  avert  it;  it  is 
here,  and  he  is  a  beggar.  His  wife  and 
children  are  beggars.  Nay,  worse  than 
all,  he  is  disgraced:  deeds  come  to  light 
which  cause  him  to  blush  deeply  when 
revealed,  although  he  blushed  but  sliehtly, 
perhaps,  in  doing  them.  Every  niing, 
then,  that  he  dreaded  has  arrived ?  True: 
but  not  as  he  feared  it.  Now  ho  is  face 
to  face  with  it,  the  terror  vanishes.  His 
strength  is  greater,  and  his  sorrow  less. 
Bankruptcy,  if  painful,  is  found  to  be 
endurable.  Poverty  turns  out  a  com- 
paratively slight  evil — considerably  less 
than  a  toothache.  Even  the  shame  against 
which  sensitive  j)ride  revolted,  is  not  so 
terrible  as  imagination  pictured  it,  al- 
though, bei^tt|n  intellectual  pain,  and 
indeflnitc  iin^P^nature,  imagination  con- 
tinues to  exercise  a  control  over  it.  Men 
do  not  look  their  scorn  at  him  as  he 
passes.  His  wife  and  children  do  not 
shrink  from  him,  but  cling  with  closer 
fondness,  consolino:  him  for  the  neglect  of 
others.  The  do^  licks  his  hand  as  before. 
The  tradesman  is  as  cap-in-hand  for  cus- 
tom. Tlie  heart  still  beats,  and  Hcayen 
is  above  all.  There  is  no  need  for  despair. 
A  few  years  of  honest  labor  may  repair 
the  loss  he  has  sustained.  Meanwnile 
those  years  may  be  sweetened  by  such 
affection  as  it  is  in  his  nature  to  call  forth, 
and  by  such  enjoyment  as  he  is  capable  o£ 
There  has  been  pain,  but  there  has  been 
more  of  happiness.  N.«iy,  even  shoold 
the  shrinking  self-love  carry  its  pain  to 
the  grave,  and  the  memory  of  the  catas- 
tronhe  overshadow  his  remaining  7^''^ 
he  nas  still  the  consolation  of  having  pmv 
chased  life  by  enduring  thus  mnch  pain, 
and  has  fulfilled  serious  responsibilities  to 
those  dependent  on  him.  In  this  ample 
fact,  that  we  can  not  accurately  foresee 
the  future,  lies  a  refoge  from  despair. 

"The   Greeks   said   grandly  in  their  tngie 

phrase : 
'  Let  no  one  be  called  h^py  till  his  death.* 
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To  which  I  add :  *  Let  no  one  till  his  death 
Be  called  unhappy.*  "* 

When  the  wretched  Mary  Wolstone- 
craft  j)aced  up  and  down  Putney  Bridge, 
suifering  the  rain  to  wet  her  garments 
thoroughly,  so  that  they  might  not  pre- 
vent her  sinking  in  the  water,  her  life 
seemed  cheerless,  and  without  a  ray  of 
liope ;  yet  this  hour  was,  in  truth,  the 
turij^g  point  in  her  existence,  and  from 
it  dated  the  most  i)erfect  bliss  she  had 
ever  known — a  period  of  wedded  happi- 
ness and  earnest  work.  Could  other 
miserable  creatures  only  bring  themselves 
to  believe  in  a  future  which  they  can  not 
foresee,  suicide  would  never  be  ddiberatdy 
committed. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility 
of  giving  hope  to  a  hopeless  mind.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  a  man  can  reason 
himself  into  cheerfulness.  Melancholy  de- 
pression results  even  more  from  a  physical 
than  from  a  mental  condition.  ]3ut  rea- 
son, if  not  omnipotent,  is  to  some  extent 
influential.  In  the  proportion  in  which 
despair  is  reflective,  hope  may  be  reflect- 
ive ;  that  is  to  say,  in  as  far  as  depression 
of  spirits  results  from  a  review  of  circum- 
stances and  an  apprehension  of  future  re- 
sults, it  may  be  combated  by  a  general 
philosophical  conclusion,  which  shows  how 
inevitably  the  survey  and  apprehension 
must  err,  and  how  unlikely  it  is  that  the 
future,  which  seems  so  terrible,  should 
turn  out  as  we  foresee  it.  Whenever  a 
man  is  about  to  commit  suicide,  delibe- 
rately, to  escape  from  a  network  of  terrible 
circumstances,  a  vivid  conception  of  the 
fact  that  this  network  will  really  be  woven 
into  quite  otJier  meshes,  large  enough  for 
escape,  large  enough  for  the  access  of  assist- 
ance— a  conception  that  what  he  dreads  will 
not  be  realized — may  stay  his  hand,  and  suf- 
fer him  to  await  the  result.  And  here  an- 
other consideration  presents  itself  in  in- 
timate connection  with  the  foregoing — one 
which,  if  taken  up  by  the  mind,  may  give 
serenity  and  resignation  to  many  a  troubled 
epoch  of  life.  It  is  this :  we  foresee 
events  in  the  nia-ss^  but  they  reach  us  in 
fletaiL  Our  strength,  which  would  in- 
deed be  hopeless  against  the  mass,  quietly 
conquers  it  in  detail.  To  walk  a  thousand 
miles  seems  an  impossible  feat ;  yet  a  few 
weeks  of  our  daily  avocation  carries  us 
over  more  ground  without  &tigue.  In 
^— .»—  ■  ■  » 

♦  "Aurora  Leigh," 


the  course  of  every  year  we  eat  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  solid  food,  and  think  nothing  of 
it,  but  are  startled  on  learning  the  amount. 
And  so  it  is  with  troubles,  punishments, 
deprivations :  they  reach  us  singly  and  at 
intervals ;  we  foresee  them  in  the  mass, 
and  despairingly  ask :  How  am  I  to  meet 
this  overwhelming  load  ?  Men  of  inactive 
imaginations  move  amid  untoward  cir- 
cumstances with  little  trouble.  They  dis- 
pose of  each  difliculty  as  it  arrives,  and 
are  not  apprehensive  of  what  may  remain 
behind.  Imaginative  men,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  their  apprehensions  stimulated 
by  each  arrival ;  and  to  them  our  argu- 
ment is  specially  addressed.  They  may 
reinstate  their  vigor  of  resistance  by  re- 
cognizing the  fact,  that  the  army  of  evils 
which  overawes  them,  can  not,  as  an  army, 
overwhelm  them ;  but  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  attack  them  by  ones  and  twos 
in  separate  inter\'als,  under  greatly  alter- 
ed circumstances ;  so  that  the  mass  of 
gunpowder  which  seemed  so  formidable 
IS  scattered  into  small  heaps  and  grains, 
some  of  them  not  exploding  because  damp, 
others  blown  away  by  the  wind,  and  those 
which  do  explode  only  crcathig  damage, 
not  ruin. 

Three  sources  of  prevention,  and  only 
three,  are  thus  discoverable ;  and  these, 
of  course,  onl]*  affecting  cases  of  deliberate 
suicide:  religious  conviction,  giving  re- 
signation or  hope  ;  intellectual  conviction 
of  our  inability  rightly  to  foresee  events  and 
results ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  medical 
treatment.  Where  these  are  powerless, 
it  is  idle  to  hope  that  legislative  enact- 
ments will  avail.  We  have,  however, 
already  seen  that  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  is  referable  to  insanity ; 
and  even  in  cases  which  have  all  the  mai*KS 
of  deliberation,  there  is  sometimes  a  cer- 
tain intensity  of  apprchensiveness,  a  dis- 
eased activity  of  tne  imagination  in  pic- 
turing consequences,  which  renders  the 
patient  as  helpless  as  the  monomaniac. 
Such  is  tl^case  recorded  by  Hufeland  of 
a  tradesflm  aged  two-and-thirty,  who, 
having  lost  his  money,  and  being  neglect- 
ed by  his  family,  resolved  to  starve  him- 
self. From  the  12th  to  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1818,  he  roamed  about  the  coun- 
try and  woods.  He  then  dug  a  grave  for 
himself,  and  remained  in  it  till  the  dd 
October,  when  he  was  found  by  an  inn- 
keeper. He  still  breathed,  after  eighteen 
days'  abstinence,  but  expired  immediately 
after  a  little  bouillon  had  been  forced  down 
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liis  thi-o.1t.  On  liis  j>t'i-soii  tliey  fimnti 
writiii^-piilipr  coiil;iiiiiii^  !i  sort  of  diiiry 
wriUwi  in  iK'iicil.  The  ibllowiiig  cxtriicts 
will  be  ivatl  M'ith  iiitoiiist : 

"Iftth  Sept. —  Tlio  guncroiis  pliilsinthropist 
who  may  iiud  my  L-orpsi.-  a  rcquoi-tcd  to  buiy 
inu,  uid  to  rupny  himself  Ibr  the  troulilt*  bv  my 
clothes,  my  punw,  iiiy  iiiM:k(.'t-bi)ok,  wid  kmfa. 
I  huTO  not  committed sukidc,  but  I  die  of  ntniT- 
Blitm,  bLt-fiuiii!  wii'ked  men  liavo  dcprivod  mo 
of  my  fortuno,  and  I  do  nut  choose  to  bo  a  bur- 
den on  my  Mund&  It  is  nnucccssnry  to  open 
my  bo^ly,  tuncu,  an  I  havu  just  siLid,  I  diu  of 
BUuTation, 

"ITlhSi'pt— What  n  iiiKbl  I  h.ivo  passiid! 
It  hns  riiined ;  T  nm  wet  tlirough.     I  h^vvu  been 

"  X9th  Sept.— The  cold  and  the  rain  forced 
mc  to  get  up  Mill  wulk  ;  my  n-nlk  km  feeble. 
ThiTst  mnde  mo  lick  up  tlie  water  wldcli  still 
rested  on  the  mushrooms.  How  naxty  that 
water  w(i(i I 

"10th  KcpL— The  cold,  tlic  Icn^h  of  tlic 
nights,  and  the  nUghtnossof  my  clotliing;,  which 
makes  inc  feci  the  cold  more  keenly,  have  given 
me  greut  suHuring. 

"  2'>tii  Sept — ^lu  my  stomach  there  >i  terrible 
commotion ;  hun(a;r,  and  above  nil,  thirst,  be- 
come more  and  more  frightful.  For  three  dnys 
thoro  lias  been  no  mia  If  I  could  but  liek  the 
water  from  the  mushrooms  now ! 

"31st  Sept. — Unable  tii  cndiiro  the  torture.^ 
of  thirst  I  crawled  with  jirMt  labor  to  nn  inn, 
where  1  bousht  a  bottle  of  Iieet  which  did  not 
qiiencli  my  uiirst  In  the  cTcnlhg  I  drank  some 
watvr  from  the  pump  near  the  inn  where  I 
bought  the  beer. 

"  2-)d  Sept — Yesterday  I  could  scarcely 
move,  much  liwa  write.  I'iiirst  made  mo  go  to 
the  pump ;  the  water  was  icy  cold,  and  made 
me  sick,  t  had  convulsions  until  evening. 
NeverlhelcsK,  I  retimied  to  the  pump. 

"  2fith  Sept— My  legs  seem  dead.  For  three 
days  I  linve  been  unable  to  go  to  the  pomp. 
Tlurst  increasea.  My  weakness  is  such  that  I 
could  not  trace  these  lincM  till  to-day. 

"  20lh  Sept. — I  have  been  unable  to  mo™. 
It  has  rainfiL  Mv  clothes  oro  not  drr.  No 
one  would  believe  liow  much  I  siilTer.  l)urius: 
the  rwn  some  drops  fell  into  my  moutli,  which 
did  not  ipieneh  my  thirst.  Turtenlay  1  saw  a 
pensnnt  about  ten  yards  from  me:  I  saliiteil 
Kim;  ho  returnol  my  snluLitiotiMlt  is  with 
great  regret  I  die ;  want  lias  forced  me ;  never- 
theless, i  jiray  for  death.  My  Father,  pardon 
him,  for  he  knows  not  what  he  does.    Weak- 


In  this  triigic  c;we  the  apprelieusion  of 
imverty  bi*f:iiiie  a  fi.Ycd  iiLa,  ivhicli  rc- 
Bultcd  ill  afHicting  the  man  with  all  the 
wor.1t  oxtremiliosof  jiovfity.  Fearing  to 
(lie  of  wniit,  he  starved  Iiuiiself. 


[October, 

The  story  of  the  German  author,  Ivlcist, 
is  fur  from  clear  in  its  motives,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently stiikiiig  to  deserve  telling  here, 
lie  had  long  familiarized  himself  with  the 
thought  of  suicide ;  spoke  repeatedly  of 
it  to  his  friends,  ns  wo  hare  been  in- 
tbmieil,  and  more  than  once  )iroposed  to 
a  friend  tliat  they  tihould  destroy  thoia- 
selvcs  in  company.  This  seonis  to  betoken 
iiionoin.inia ;  yet,  what  shall  we  sav  to 
his  conip.anloii  Fran  Vogel,  who  wa&iot 
his  inistrtiss,  bnt  only  his  friend,  yet  who, 
Hufitiring  from  au  iticnrablu  malady,  con- 
sented to  the  proposal  of  the  poor  and 
miserable  Kleist,  and  died  with  himf 
They  quitted  licrlin  for  I'otzdani  together. 
At  the  iim  they  wrote  on  the  same  sheet 
of  paper  their  seprirate  declarations  of 
their  intention,  (a  letter  which  ive  were 

1)Gniiitto<l  to  see,  but  which  has  never 
)een  printed,)  and  retired  tor  the  niglit. 
Karly  the  next  morning  they  rose,  took  a 
cup  of  colfec,  and  then  went  to  the  brink 
of  a  ix>nd  in  the  neighborhood,  where 
they  Fliot  themselves.  The  sent^&tiin  pro- 
duced thiiinghout  Germanv  bv  thia  act 
h;Ls  not  yet  altogether  suba^idet^,  and  has 
given  rise  to  m.iny  eouHictiug  ooniment- 
ariei.  Kleist  was,  perhaps,  insane,  and 
Fran  Vogel,  fiiscinated  by  his  eloquence 
and  resolution,  suffered  herself  to  bo 
di'agged  with  Iiun  to  the  perpetration  of 
an  act  which  promised  release  from  ^sda. 
There  are  few  e.\istenccB  in  which  the 
sum  of  pleasures  docs  not  greatly  surpass 
the  pahis;  and  hotveverimjmticntof  pain 
the  sensitive  organization  may  Cie,  that 
veri,-  sensitiveness  which  makes  tha  im- 
patienee,  idso  makes  the  enjoyment  pro- 
portioiiably  gi-eater.  If  to  such  purely 
IH-rsoual  egotistic  c«n«dei-ation9  bo  added 
those  which  necessarily  issue  from  our  re- 
lations to  others — to  those  who  Ioto  qs, 
who  ding  to  n't,  who  are  in  any  way  de> 
pendent  on  us — we  shall  be  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  suicide  Is  not  only  an  act  of  folly, 
but  a  Mioral  crime,  that  is  to  say,  a  crime 
which,  if  not  amenable  to  a  legaJ  tribwial, 
is  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  conscieooei 
Tiio  weight  of  the  crime  innst  in  each 
Be])arate  case  be  estimated  by  the  ciroau- 
^tances  which  surround  it:  on  the  OOB 
hand  by  the  mental  and  bodily  condition 
of  the  Buiierer,  and  on  the  other  by  his 
social  reliitions  and  responsibilities.  No 
one  wiU  harshly  jndge  tho  mother  wbo, 
on  seeing  the  oorjjse  of  her  only  child 
dragged  from  the  river,  plunged  into  that 
river,  and  in  it  stilled  the  clumoions  an- 
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guisb  of  her  heart.  Far  otherwise  is  it 
with  those  who,  in  fretftil  impatience,  in 
momentary  fear,  in  mere  bravado,  or  in 
despicable  desire  for  notoriety,  hurry 
themselves  from  the  world.  Yet  there 
are  many  such  suicides. 

There  have  been  penods  when  suicide 
was  thought  a  noble  thing.  Especially 
has  this  been  the  case  in  certain  corrupt 
epo(^  of  literature.  Theories  of  suicide 
hav(Ped  to  practice.  In  Rome,  the  Sto- 
ical writers  uniformlv  considered  it  a  vir- 

•r 

tue.  Seneca  abounds  in  fine  aphorisms 
m  j)raise  of  it ;  and  men  seeking  a  new 
excitement  in  suicide  as  a  relief  from  the 
lassitude  of  debauch,  easily  practised  this 
virtue.  In  Christian  countries  the  act  has 
always  been  regarded  with  horror,  except 
by  an  occasional  hidividual,  who  "  dallied 
with  the  faint  surmise,"  and  speculatively 
broujjht  himself  to  consider  it  a  fine  thino^. 
But  neither  horror  nor  admonition  has 
sufficed  to  prevent  it.  Whether  suicides 
reaUjibe  on  the  increase,  as  many  writers 
asserfTor  whether  that  increase  be  only 
fallacious,  the  larger  amount  arising  from 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  population 
furnishing  the  cases,  we  can  not  say. 


In  France,  duiing  1849,  there  were  3583  suicides. 

1850,  "    8596 

1851,  "    3598 


It 


(1 


That  is  to  say,  there  was  an  increase  of  13 
one  year,  and  of  2  the  next — which  in- 
crease is  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  d&- 
sola?ite  progression  of  the  crime,  no  ac- 
count of  the  increase  of  population  being 
given. 

Statists  have  attempted,  but  without 
success,  to  fix  the  age  at  which  most  sui- 
cides are  committed.  But  after  infancy, 
all  ages  have  their  examples  ;  no  age  can 
be  said  to  have  lugubrious  eminence  in 
this  matter.  Esquirol  thought  the  "  age 
of  suicide"  was  between  20  and  30 ;  Ca- 
zauvielh  thought  it  was  between  50  and 
60 ;  Etoc-Demazv  between  30  and  60. 
Others  have  fixed  on  different  periods, 
and  all  with  "  lists"  to  back  their  argu- 
ments. It  was  reserved  for  the  sublime 
ineptitude  of  Dr.  Bertrand  "  to  combine 
the  various  statistical  results,"  and  assign 
"  the  period  between  20  and  GO  as  that 
wliich  exhibited  the  greatest  amount  of 
suicide,"  it  never  occurring  to  that  stupid 
physician  that  the  number  of  human 
beings  included  between  such  limits  is 
enormously  greater  than  the  number  in- 


cluded in  any  of  the  other  periods  named. 
This  is  somewhat  as  if  a  man  undertaking 
to  ascertain  which  capital  in  Europe  fur- 
nished the  greatest  amount  of  suicide, 
were  "  to  combine  the  various  statistical 
results,"  and  declare  that  the  greatest 
amount  was  produced  in  the  French  em- 
pire. The  following  table  gives  the  pro- 
portion assignable  to  various  ages  in  3020 
suicides  committed  in  France,  during 
1843: 

Under  16  years  of  age, 15 

From  16  to  21,         147 

"     21   **  30, 481 

"     30  '*  40, 540 

"     40  "  50, 647 

"     50  "  60, 506 

"     60  *'  70, 384 

"     70  "  80, 170 

"     80  and  upwards, 20 

Age  unknown, 110 

Total, 8020 

To  make  this  table  of  much  value,  we 
ought  to  have  the  amount  of  population ; 
we  ought  to  know,  for  instance,  how 
many  octogenarians  were  living  in  1843, 
to  furnish  20  suicides. 

If  we  are  unable  at  present  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  age  upon  suicide, 
we  are  somelWiat  nearer  the  mark  with 
respect  to  sex.  In  spite  of  the  greater 
predisposition  of  women  to  insanity,  and 
the  greater  amount  of  suicides  which  pro- 
ceed from  insanity,  women  much  seldomer 
destroy  themselves  than  men  do.  Esquirol 
estunates  the  proportion  as  1  to  3.  Dr. 
Bertrand  thinks  that  this  is  owing  to  wo- 
men being  more  religious  than  men : 
"  they  draw  from  their  religious  convic- 
tions and  observances  a  force  of  resigna- 
tion which  enables  them  better  to  support 
the  sorrows  of  life."  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  greater 
timidity  of  women,  and  their  greater 
power  of  passive  endurance,  both  of  bodi- 
ly and  ^liyital  pain.  If  religion  really 
were  theWperatmg  influence,  we  should 
find  that  in  all  cases  suicide  bears  a  defi- 
nite and  constant  proportion  in  both  sexes 
to  the  amount  of  religious  conviction  and 
observance — the  skeptics  and  indifferent- 
ists  furnishing  the  cases,  the  truly  pious 
being  quite  excluded.  But  this  is  not  the 
fact.  We  have  already  said  that  religious 
conviction  must  have  its  influence.  It 
saves  a  per  centage.  To  attribute  more 
to  it  is  to  overlook  the  phunest  facts. 
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Tlie  influence  of  professions  on  suicide 
has  not  been  accurately  traced;  partly 
because,  in  all  the  tables  we  have  seen, 
the  one  important  element  is  omitted 
which  would  show  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals included  in  each  profession.  Thus 
Dr.  Bertrand,  hi  support  of  his  strange 
opinion  respecting  the  religious  laxity  of 
rural  districts,  lias  no  difiiculty  in  prov- 
ing that  the  agricultural  laborers  furnish 
the  largest  amount  of  suicide ;  but  see- 
ing that  this  class  exceeds  every  other 
ckiss  by  tliousands  and  thousands,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  proportion  of 
suicides  to  the  number  ot  individuals, 
before  anv  conclusion  can  be  of  worth. 

The  iullucnce  of  climate  has  long  been 
a  favorite  topic.  Montesquieu  attributed 
the  vast  amount  of  suicide  in  England  to 
our  fogs  and  mists — an  idea  which  speedi- 
ly became  popular,  it  was  so  plausible. 
There  are,  liovvever,  two  objections  to  it ; 
the  first  objection  is,  that  suicide  is  not  so 
frequent  in  Pjigland  as  in  France ;  the 
second  objection  is,  that  the  most  gloomy, 
foggy,  miserable  season  of  the  year,  from 
October  to  January,  is  the  season  which 
of  all  others  furnishes  the  thccsC  suicides 
— very  little  more,  indeed,  than  half  the 
amount  furnished  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
Avhen  fof's  are  rarelv  heard  of.  A  some- 
what  similar  pro]>oilion  i9  observed  in 
France.  In  the  year  184o,  the  four  quar- 
ters showed  the  foUowhig  amounts  : 

Jan.  225,  Feb.  230,  March  280  suicides :  in  all  785 
April  258,  May  318,  June  334:  **     910 

July  330,  Aug.  207,  Sept.  207  :  **    810 

Oct.  1U4,  Nov.  108,  Dec.  170 :  "    602 


It  is  curious  to  observe  the  ratio  increas- 
inix  from  December  to  Julv,  where  the 
amoimt  culminates,  and  then  declines. 
jMany  theories  have  been  suggested  to 
explain  these  facts,  but  none  of  them  are 
of  much  worth.  Cabanis  and  Esquirol 
consider  the  autumn  to  be  more  favorable 
to  the  development  of  gastrio  maladies, 
which  tend  to  the  production^W  suicide 
by  the  profomul  discouragement  and 
ennui  they  engender.  Others  again  attri- 
bute the  suicides  of  summer  to  the  greater 
length  of  the  days,  makhig  the  nights 
shorter,  and  thus  robbing  men  of  the  re- 
freshment of  .sleep  and  repose.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  length  of  the  days  and  the 
amount  of  suicide ;  but  the  connection  be- 
tween them  has  not  vet  been  detected. 


Is  education  a  predisposing  cause? 
There  is  nothing  in  education,  in  itself^ 
which  could  possibly  act  as  a  direct  influ- 
ence in  the  production  of  suicide.  Dr. 
Bertrand  thinks  otherwise.  In  education 
he  sees  a  potent  cause,  and  in  education 
being  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
priests,  he  sees  the  only  safety.  Yet  in 
Catholic  coim tries  where  there  is  little 
education,  and  that  little  entirely  in  cleri- 
cal hands,  suicide  is  quite  as  frequdb  as 
in  America. 

The  influence  of  imitation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  suicide,  although  it  necessarily 
only  reaches  an  individual  case  here  and 
there,  is  apt  to  excite  so  much  comment 
that  its  extent  becomes  exaggerated.  Wo 
think  little  of  a  madman^s  making  away 
with  himself;  we  think  it  not  unnatural 
that  affliction  or  deepseated  melancholy 
should  seek  an  escape  ;  but  when  the  mo- 
tive seems  to  be  purely  one  of  imitation, 
we  are  so  astonished,  and  so  "  shoj^ed," 
that  the  story  produces  a  profontim- 
pression.  In  certain  states  of  the^fiSud, 
imitation  is  like  a  contagion,  which  seizes 
on  the  feeble  with  unerring  selection. 
Many  a  man  has  perished  who  would  have 
lived*  on  had  he  not  heard  of  some  recent 
suicide,  or,  it  may  be,  read  in  some  recent 
novel  the  tragic  story  of  a  hero's  despair. 
\Yhen  the  latter  case  occurs,  there  is  an 
immediate  outcry  against  fiction  and  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  literature ;  but  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  protest  against 
bridges,  because  the  fact  that  one  unhap- 
py wretch  has  flung  himself  into  the 
Thames,  suggests  to  other  unhappy 
wretches  a  way  to  escape  their  misery, 
"  Weither"  may  have  caused  a  few  sui^ 
cides,  but  only  in  the  same  way  as  "  The 
llobbers"  made  young  noblemen  take  to 
the  highway  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  only 
spurred  the  willing  horse.  Our  actions 
are  the  results  of  siich  complex  forces, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  a.ssign  a  single  mo- 
tive. Imitation,  as  mere  imitation,  wiU 
powerfully  influence  the  acts  of  men ;  and 
suicides  will  consequently  often  be  the 
result  of  imitation.  Sometimes  a  man, 
hearing  of  a  suicide,  suffers  his  mind  to  , 
Unger  about  the  idea,  as  one  which  to 
liim  holds  out  a  prospect  of  relief  He, 
who  went  before,  was  miserable  like  me ; 
he  is  now  at  rest ;  the  weary  hours  no 
longer  weigh  upon  hun ;  the  arrowy  an- 

fuish  pierces  him  no  more ;  why  should 
not  imitate  Ids  act  and  rid  myself  of 
this  intolerable  burden?     This  idea  be* 
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comes  at  length  a  fixed  idea,  and  finally 
an  act.  • 

We  conclude  our  survey  of  the  various 
influences  by  confessing  our  inability  to 
assign,  with  any  certainty,  the  special 
causes  of  suicide,  and  the  special  influences 
which  predispose  to  it.  The  reason  of 
our  uncertainty  is  the  complexity  of  all 
moral  ])henomena.  The  same  motives, 
physical  and  moral,  diflTerently  aflTect  dif- 
ferei^  minds.  The  quick  rebellion  of 
pride,  the  passionate  abandonment  of 
love,  the  suggestions  of  terror,  the  instinct 
of  enjoyment,  all  diflTer  so  profoundly  in 
different  minds,  and  in  different  states  of 
the  same  mind,  that  what  is  intolerable 
agony  to  one,  is  by  another  carelessly  ac- 
cepted, and  what  at  one  period  will  be 
courageously  borne,  at  another  will  over- 
whehn  the  fainting  spirit.  To-day  we 
may  hear  of  our  ruin  with  calmness ;  to- 
morrow it  will  throw  us  into  despair.  A 
curious  example  may  here  be  cited.  Few 
events  are  commoner  in  the  life  of  a  dra- 
matic author  than  the  failure  of  a  play. 
Some  accept  it  with  equanimity,  even 
ioining  in  the  disapprobation,  as  Charles 
Lamb  did  when  he  joined  in  hissing  "  Mr. 
H."*  Others  are  deeply  mortified;  but 
who  thinks  such  mortification  an  adequate 
cause  of  suicide?  Nevertheless,  not 
many  years  ago  Paris  was  startled  by  the 
intelligence  that  two  young  authors, 
stung  with  rage  at  the  failure  of  their 
melodrama,  had  locked  themselves  to- 
gether in  a  room,  and  sought  consolation 
in  asphyxia.  Esquirol  tells  a  story  to  the 
same  effect.  M.  Roubeau,  a  young  physi- 
cian, published  a  work,  "  Recherches 
m^dico-philosophiques  sur  la  melanchohe." 
A  few  adverse  criticisms,  and  the  luke- 
warmness  of  his  friends,  produced  in  him 
80  profound  a  disgust  at  life,  that  he  swal- 
lowed opium;  and  that  not  sufficing  he 
went  away  into  %>uraine,  where  he 
strangled  himself  in  a  hotel.  In  these 
cases  we  can  hardly  assign  the  failures  as 
the  causes,  if  by  causes  we  mean  forces  of 
uniform  operation  ;  they  were  the  irritants 
of  a  sensibility  already  in  an  abnormal 
condition,  and  their  force  depended  on 
that  condition. 

We  have  touched  on  some  points  of 
our  great  subject  as  illustrated  in  reality, 
and  may  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  its  il- 
lustrations in  literature.     From  the  very 

*  A  friend  of  ours  not  only  hissed  bia  own  play, 
but  "  cut  it  up"  in  a  newspaper  afterwards. 


necessities  of  art,  we  must  not  expect  to 
find  suicide  treated  m  it  with  a  very  close 
adherence  to  reality.  Neither  the  mo- 
tives nor  the  means  employed  by  ordinary 
men  will  suffice  for  art ;  and  one  great 
cause  of  the  difference  will  be  found  to 
lie  in  this :  for  the  purposes  of  art,  it  is 
almost  always  indispensable  that  the  vic- 
tims should  be  of  heroic  proportions ; 
whereas,  in  life,  these  are  precisely  the 
natures  which  do  not  commit  siucide.  A 
Cato  and  a  Brutus  are  very  rare  excep- 
tions in  the  list  of  mediocrities.  Suicide, 
when  it  is  not  insanity,  is  the  act  of  a 
weak  mind ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
motives  which  determine  it  are  not  heroic. 
Impatience  is  weakness ;  despair  is  weak- 
ness. When  Sophocles  presents  the  terri- 
ble story  of  (Edipus,  he  makes  Jocasta 
hang  herself  in  sudden  horror,  but  QCdi- 
pus,  although  he  tears  his  eyes  out,  as  un- 
worthy to  behold  the  light,  lives  on.  So- 
phocles, it  is  true,  also  represents  the  sui- 
cide of  a  hero,  in  "Ajax ;"  a  suicide  calm 
and  deliberate,  performed  in  spite  of  the 
touching  entreaties  of  a  wife,  in  spite  also 
of  deep  regrets  at  the  necessity  for  quit- 
ting the  daylight ;  but  the  hero  is  unable 
to  live  through  his  shame,  and  he  dies.* 
But  as  an  almost  universal  rule  in  ancient 
art,  suicide  is  the  act  of  sudden  passion — 
the  grief  of  a  forsaken  Dido,  the  grief  of 
a  despairing  Etajmon,  the  remorse  of  a 
wretched  Phaedra. 

In  modem  art,  suicide  is  abundantly 
used ;  but  for  the  most  part  as  a  mere 
detts  ex  machiria,  a  clumsy  contrivance 
for  cutting  a  knot  which  the  author  can 
not  skillfully  untie.  The  fifth  act  of  a 
tragedy  usually  presents  us  with  one  or 
more  suicides;  the  third  volume  of  a 
novel  is  also  apt  to  dismiss  heroes  and 
villains  in  the  same  expeditious  style. 
Not  knowing  how  to  terminate  the  ac- 
tion, the  author  makes  his  hero  draw  a 
dagger.  But  this  is  really  an  evasion  of 
the  difficulty,  and  is  frequently  less  tragic 
in  effect,  ^an  it  would  be  to  make  the 
sufferer  wl  on.  There  are  occasions 
when  suicide  is  both  tragical  and  grand. 
In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  and  in  the  Bru- 
tus of  Shakspeare,  we  are  deeply  moved 
by  the  calm  resolution  which  the  heroic 
men  display ;  a  solenm  earnestness  ac- 
companies the  act,  which  for  the  time  en- 


^  This  death  of  Ajax,  bo  it  noted  in  passing,  is  a 
solitary  example  of  positive  tuitUm  taking  place  on 
the  stage,  in  sight  of  the  audience. 
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cliains  our  sympathy.     Very  difFerent  is  I 
the  oflbct  produced  by  Alfred  de  Vigny's  j 
'•Ch:ittci*ton,"  which  lujiy  not  unfitly  be  j 
taken  us  a  type  of  many  modern  works 
tliMt  make  an  a])peal  to   our  sympathy 
tliront!:]i   suicide.     In   the  real  story   of 
Chatterton  we  are  profoundly  aftected  by 

**Thc   marvellous  boy  that  perished    in  hLs 
pride/* 

because,  although  there  is  much  in  the 
st(»ry  which  would  otherwise  chill  sympa^ 
thy,*  we  feel  and  know  that  he  was  hisane, 
and  the  obvious  external  causes  were  but 
the  fuel  of  that  insanity.  Quite  a  differ- 
ent iTn])rcssion  results  from  De  Yigny-s 
presentation,  which  is  that  of  an  irritable 
*'  ncirlected  ffcnius,"  driven  to  self-destruc- 
tion  l)y  puerile  vanity.  1  because  the  cn- 
tics  abuse  him,  because  the  Lord  ^Fayor 
of  London,  instead  of  lionoring  his  genius, 
advises  him  to  leave  off  writing  versi's, 
and  offers  him  the  situation  of  valet  tli 
chambre^  this  poet  curses  society,  and 
drinks  poison.  We  do  not  aver  that  a 
wretched  "  genius"  has  not  before  now 
destroyed  himself  for  motives  equally  con* 
temptible ;  but  we  can  not  give  such  an 
act  the  least  sympathy ;  and  still  more 
resolutely  do  we  refuse  it  when  M.  de 
Vicrnv  makes  it  the  text  for  a  dithvrambic 
outburst  on  the  crimes  of  society  against 
genius.  Wliat  he  has  said,  others  have 
re[)eated,  and  will  contiimc  to  repeat, 
namely,  that  society  is  guilty  of  a  serious 
crime  in  not  honoring  and  fostering 
genius — which  is  a  truth — and  that,  there- 
fore, wiienever  a  man  of  genius  appears, 
socic'ty  should  provide  for  him  at  once, 
without  leavhicc  him  that  task  —  Avhich  is 
an  absurdity.  The  tnith  contained  in 
this  assertion  need  not  be  insisted  on  ;  it 
is  patent  to  the  dullest  comprehension. 
The  absurdity  which  is  tacked  on  to  it 
des(»rves  exposure.  That  society  docs 
renllv  honor  jjenius  whenever  it  reco^izcs 
it,  is  too  palpable  for  any  one  to  giunsay. 
The  genius  of  a  Dickens,  a  Thackeray,  a 
Tennyson,  a  Millais,  and,  indeed,  of  every 
real  artist,  meets  with  rapturous  j)raise, 
and  even  with  not  unsubstantial  pudding. 
If  there  happen  to  be  greater  men  (we 
doubt  it)  whom  the  public  does  not  re- 
cognize, because  they  are  so  far  in  "  ad- 
vance  of  the  agi*,"'  the  fact  may  be  de- 
plored, but  society  must  not  be  held  re- 
si)orisible.  Society  is  but  too  willing 
with  its  homage,  when  once  the  genius  is 


confessed ;  but  imtil  it  has  eyes  to  Boe 
and  know  the  idol,  we  can  not  ^lamc  it 
for  a  want  of  worship.  How  is  it  to  see 
and  know  genius  ?  13y  what  sign  ?  Is  it 
because  a  man  is  unintelligible  that  I  am 
to  reverence  his  profundity?  Is  it  be- 
cause his  conceptions  exceed  my  compre- 
hension and  sympathy  that  I  am  to  wor- 
ship their  originality  and  ffrandcur? 
Must  I  believe  him  to  be  a  splendid  ge- 
nius on  his  bare  assertion?  Must  I  allow 
the  turbulence  of  his  friends  to  coerce 
my  judgment,  making  me  call  that  origi- 
nality whicJi  to  my  taste  is  but  weak  ex- 
travagance? Unless  by  the  effect  his 
works  produce  on  me,  how  am  I  to  dis- 
tinguish his  pretensions  from  those  of 
overweiMihig  vanity  and  self-ignorance? 
If  the  history  of  literature  can  be  trusted, 
men  of  genius  have  in  all  times  been  dis- 
tinguished by  two  characteristics  striking- 
ly at  variance  with  those  exhibited  in  De 
Vigny's  Chatterton — they  liave  been  pa- 
tient and  courageous ;  patient  in  toil  over 
their  works,  courageous  and  confident  in 
the  days  of  early  neglect.  The  genins 
which  has  not  patience  to  produce  fine 
w^orks  under  all  discouragements  and  so- 
cial difiiculties,  is  self-condemned ;  the  ge- 
nius which  has  no  other  refuge  from  tem- 
porary neglect  than  passionate  flinging 
away  of  life,  is  clearly  so  unsoited  to  this 
"  workday  world,"  that  we  can  not  weep 
over  its  exit.  Our  age  is  ready  with  its 
honor  and  award  for  all  who  really  move 
it.  If  you  are  so  far  in  advance  of  your 
age  that  it  can  not  bo  moved  by  you, 
why  clamor  for  its  encouragement — why 
curse  its  ignorant  want  of  appreciation  f 

The  historian  of  literature  will  have  an 
interesting  chapter  to  write  when  he 
comes  to  trace  the  aberrations  of  modem 
PVench  liction  and  drama,  and  cspeciaDy 
its  intluence  on  suicide.  Works  like  the 
"  Chatterton"  of  D|fVigny,  and  the  "An- 
tony" of  Duma^,  throw  a  sentimental  halo 
over  suicide,  falser  even  than  the  moral 
mirage  of  stoicism,  which,  at  least,  wore 
the  aspect  of  manly  strength.  The  Stoio 
destroyed  himself  on  theory.  Seneca 
makes  Q^j<lipus  propose  to  kill  himself  not 
merelv  because  he  is  miserable,  but  be- 
cause  he  has  the  abstract  rigJU  to  do  so : 

*^  Jus  vita)  ac  necis 
iMesc  penes  mc  est    Regna  desemi  liben 
Rcgnum  mei  retineo." 

Tills  is  not  the  tone  of  Sophocles,  who 
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makes  (Eclipus  await  the  deliverance  of 
destiny.  In  fact,  only  in  Christian  ethics 
is  suicide  reorarded  as  a  sin. 

We  know  not  what  our  readers  will 
sav  to  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin's  assertion 
that  •"'  Shakspeare  est  pour  quelqne  chose 
dans  ce  dogout  de  la  vie,-plus  fr6qiient  en 
Angleterre  que  dans  les  autres  pays." 
Certainly  Shakspcare  has  strewn  his 
stage  w^th  suicides  enough,  and  has  made 
suicide  tlie  subject  of  many  a  fine  reflec- 
tion ;  but  if  any  one  has  lightened  our 
national  melancholy,  and  interfused  our 
spirits  with  something  of  his  own  abound- 
ing life  and  sense  of  exquisite  enjoyment, 
it  i.^  Shakspeare.  M.  Girardin  remarks  a 
certain  gout  de  la  mort  in  English  litera- 
ture. We  are,  indeed,  fond  of  death  and 
its  terrors.  We  make  life  as  lugubrious 
as  we  can,  and  revel  among  the  tomb- 
stones. Shakspeare  Avas  too  mucb  of  an 
Englishman  not  to  have  his  touch  of  this 
malady  ;  and,  as  M.  Girardin  notes,  Shak- 
speare\s  Romeo  is  intensely  English,  and 
intensely  imlike  a  Greek  or  Italian,  in 
thinkinor  Juliet  more  lovelv  in  her  tomb 
than  when  alive :  "  Cos  funcbres  lieux  con- 
viennent  a  Timagination  de  cet  amant,  fils 
du  genie  de  Shakspeare."  An  interesting 
*  essay  might  be  written  on  Shakspeare's 
treatment  of  suicide ;  what  M.  Saint  Marc 
Girardin  has  written  can  not,  however, 
pas^  in  England. 

We  need  say  little  of  "  Werther"  and 
its  imitations.     The  profound  impression 


produced  by  "  Werther"  is  in  these  days 
scarcely  intelligible.  It  comes,  however, 
loss  within  our  subject  tlian  almost  any 
other  work,  simply  because  it  is  a  close 
reproduction  of  the  actual  reality.  The 
story  told  in  "  Werther"  had  been  acted 
in  sad  earnest  by  Goethe's  acquaintance, 
young  Jerusalem ;  and,  except  in  its  in- 
fluence on  literature,  we  can  no  more  con- 
sider it  among  the  examples  of  suicide 
treated  in  fiction,  than  we  could  so  con- 
sider the  touching  story  of  Chatterton  as 
told  by  Professor  Masson. 

We  have  touched  but  lightly  on  the 
several  points  of  our  great  subject,  for 
Q\M  purpose  was  not  to  write  a  treatise, 
but  to  bring  together  a  few  general  con- 
siderations which  might  pass  into  the 
stream  of  the  reader's  reflections,  mingling 
with  his  own  serious  thoughts.  There 
are  few  minds  that  have  passed  the  buoy- 
ant epoch  of  youth  to  whom  the  subject 
of  smcide  has  not  at  times  been  awluUy 
present,  either  as  the  calamity  of  some 
one  in  whom  they  have  been  inter- 
ested, or  as  the  dread  possibility  of  their 
own  escape.  If  the  act  is  comparatively 
rare,  still  rarer  is  the  freedom  from  all 
premeditation  of  it ;  and  we  are  not  alto- 
gether without  a  hope  that  the  reflections 
brought  forward  in  this  essay,  may  have 
some  slight  influence  in  preaching  resigna- 
tion to  those  whose  sufferings  may  be 
forcing  their  thoughts  into  wistful  con- 
templation of  suicide. 


From    the    British    Quarterly    Beview. 
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Wno  that  takes  up  this  volume  will  d6 
so  without  a  shudder  at  the  fate  of  its 
author  ?  In  the  morning  his  hand  was 
busily  employed  in  correcting  the  proofs : 
in  tlie  evening  it  drew  the  trigger  of  the 
pistol   which  terminated  his  Hfe.     The 


*  The  Testimony  of  Vic  Rocks :  or,  Geology  in  its 
bearings  on  the  Two  Theologies^  Natural  and  Keveakd. 
By  11  UGH  Miller.  Pp.600.  Edinburgh:  CJonsta- 
ble  and  Co.     1857. 


work  comes  to  us  baptized  in  blood.  We 
fancy  we  can  see  the  stains  on  the  pages 
as  we  read,  and  that  the  bright  red  cover 
has  been  dyed  in  the  stream  which  welled 
from  his  heart.  Poor  Hugh  MLQer  I  It 
was  a  sad  and  premature  end  for  one  so 
gifted  in  intellect  and  so  powerful  in  pen. 
From  his  brain  many  a  magnificent  pro- 
duction might  yet  have  issued,  and  from 
his  magical  quill — ^for  he  used  it  like  a 
psdnter's  bru^i,  and  wrote  pictures  of  un- 
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rivaled  befitity,  scattering  the  ink  over 
hU  pages  as  if  he  were  tinting  them  witli 
tlie  hues  of  tlie  rainbow — what  gorgeous 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  geological 
Past  miglit  we  not  still  have  expected  I 
15ut  that  hard-worked  brain  broke  down 
under  its  load  of  thought,  and  spectres  of 
the  iancy,  terrible  in  shape  like  the 
Dweller  on  the  Threshold,  poimced  upon 
their  noble  quarry,  and  drove  him  head- 
long to  death's  mystery,  to  seek  refuge 
from  the  phantom  brood  he  had  created, 
but  could  not  control. 

The  work  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
lectures  delivered  at  various  times  to 
popular  audiences,  but  afterwards  framed 
mto  a  complete  treatise  by  means  of  in- 
terleaved and  supplementary  discourses. 
The  object  is  to  mediate  between  science 
and  theology.  These  two  daughters  of 
the  sky,  sisters  above,  have  been  repre- 
sented as  aliens  or  adversaries  below. 
Often  have  their  disciples  fought  bitterly 
in  their  names,  and  though  pitched  com- 
bats are  now  rare,  yet  to  the  present 
hour  many  of  their  folio  wera  look  askance 
at  each  other,  and  put  hard  questions, 
and  use  defiant  speech,  as  if  the  quarrel 
were  one  which  might  slumber  for  awhile, 
but  could  never  be  completely  composed. 
When,  therefore,  a  man  like  Hugh  !5Dller 
comes  forward  to  negotiate  between  the 
two  camps,  to  him,  at  any  rate,  both  geo- 
logist and  divine  should  listen  with  atten- 
tion, for  his  head  was  thronged  with 
facts,  and  his  heart  was  certainly  not 
wanting  in  faith. 

lie  holds  that  the  geologist  has  only  to 
account  for  three  of  the  days  or  periods 
referred  to  in  the  3[osaic  narrative.  The 
creation  of  light,  the  separation  of  the 
waters  above  the  firmament  from  the 
waters  imder  the  firmament,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were 
three  separate  transactions  which  would 
engrave  no  memorial  of  themselves 
upon  the  rocks.  Xow  men  of  science 
have  asjreed  to  divide  the  strata  of  the 
earth  into  three  great  sets  or  groups  as 
far  as  their  fossil  contents  are  concerned 
— namely,  the  Pidieozoic,  or  oldest,  the 
Secondary,  or  middle,  and  the  Tertiary, 
or  latest.  Do  those  contents  correspond 
in  their  general  character  with  the  snort- 
hand  description  presented  by  the  sacred 
Historian  ?  On  the  third  day  we  are  told 
by  Moses  that  plants  were  created ;  and  in 
harmony  ^nth  this  fiict,  we  find  that  the 
leading  feature  of  the  Palieozoic  period 


was  its  magnificent  vegetation.    In  no 
other  age  of  the  world  has  such  a  stupen- 
dous flora  existed.    Tlie  luxuriant  growths 
of  the  carboniferous  era — reeds  then  ex- 
panding to  the  diameter  of  a  foot,  and 
ferns  rushing  up  into  the  air  till  they  at- 
tained a  height  of  fifty  feet — mark  the 
culminating  point  in  this  dispensation  of 
plants.     In  the  next  great  geological  pe- 
riod the  predominant  productions  were 
huge  creeping  things,  enormous  monsters 
of  the  deep,  and  gigantic  fowls ;  and  this 
is  precisely  the  character  ascribed  to  the 
creations  of  the  fifth  day  by  the  biblical 
record.     The  same  parallel  obtains  be- 
tween the  third  group  of  rocks  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  sixth  scriptural  day. 
The  fossils  of  the  tertiary  period  show 
that  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  appeared 
on  the  stage,  and  no  eye  could  have  rested 
on  the  scene  without  noting  its  mammoths 
and  mastodons  with  its  other    colossal 
shapes,  and  ranking  them  as^  the  most 
striking  of  its  living  phenomena.    Hence, 
if  we  reckon,  as  reckon  we  must,  that  the 
evenings  and  mornings  of  Moses  repre- 
sent vast  intervals  of  time,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly discover  a  species  of  correspondence 
between  the  three  days  on  which  the  iflJ- 
miglity  wrought   geologically,  and    thc^ 
three  great  fossiliferous  periods  into  which 
the  history  of  the  earth  is  divided.     But 
still  this  correspondence  lies  in  the  larger 
features  of  creation  only,  and  we  think  it 
can  not  be  maintained  in  minute  partLeu- 
lars,  though  of  course  it  is  not  minatural 
to  assume  that  the  sacred  narrator  might 
purposely  confine  himself  to  the  fnaster 
phenomena  of  each  successive  stage.    To 
a    mere   spectator,    catchmg    a   sudden 
glimpse  of  the  globe  during  the  carboni- 
ferous epoch,  the  gigantic  vegetables  of 
that  era  would  doubtleas  be  the  most 
striking  objects  in  the  scene.     But  still  a 
higher  sort  of  life  had  long  ago  appeared. 
Xot  only  radiate  animals,  molluscs  and 
annulates,  but   even    certain  vertebrate 
creatures — fishes  and  a  few  reptiles — wore 
produced  before  the  reign  of  monster 
plants  had  closed.    Yet  Moses  does  not 
mention  the  advent  of  this  nobler  spedes 
of  vitality,  though  he  do^  not  exaotl^ 
appear  to  exclude  it,  until  he    chrom- 
cles  the  transactions  of  day  the  foarth. 
Again — ^Mr.  Miller  seems  to  discoante- 
nance  the  idea  that  there  was  any  break 
or  hiatus  in  the  scheme  of  creation — any 
chasm  or  blank  interval  separating  the 
creatures  of  one  deposit  from  those  of  the 
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fore-running  rocks ;  and  though  this  may 
be  true  in  a  certain  popular  sense,  we 
shall  find,  if  we  corae  to  details,  that  it  is 
far  from  tallying  with  the  story  told  by 
the  fossils  of  the  globe.  These  inform  us 
apparently  that  fi-om  time  to  time  great 
convulsions  of  nature  have  occurred — 
that  numerous  species,  and  not  only  spe- 
cies, but  entire  genera,  have  then  been 
swept  from  the  earth,  and  that  when  the 
paroxysm  had  subsided,  and  the  fit  of 
physical  passion  was  over,  life  did  not 
recommence  from  the  exact  point  where 
it  was  arrested,  but  started  up  in  a  variety 
of  new  organisms  in  company  with  a  por- 
tion only  of  the  old.  These  intervals  do 
not  represent  the  mere  sleep  of  a  night 
from  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
may  wake  next  morning ;  but  to  an  ob- 
server their  effect  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  long  absence  of  years,  when,  of  course, 
familiar  faces  would  have  vanished  from 
the  streets,  and  imknown  forms  would  ap- 
pear in  every  dwelling. 

In  order,  however,  to  explain  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  scriptural  account.  Miller 
adopts,  or  seems  to  adopt,  the  idea  already 
expressed  by  Coleridge  and  other  writers, 
that  Moses  was  instructed  by  means  of  a 
vision  and  not  by  a  verbal  revelation. 
He  wrote  optically,  as  if  he  had  witnessed 
the  great  events  of  creation  with  his 
spiritual  eye.  He  was  permitted  to  be- 
hold'a  set  of  "representative  scenes,  em- 
bracing each  but  a  point  of  time  :  it  was, 
let  us  suppose,  a  diorama,  over  whose 
shifting  pictures  the  curtain  rose  and  fell 
six  times  in  succession — once  during  the 
Azoic  period,  once  during  the  middle  or 
earher  JPalseozoic  period,  once  during  the 
Carboniferous  period,  once  during  the 
Permian  or  Triassic  period,  once  during 
the  Oolitic  or  Cretaceous  period,  and 
finally,  once  during  the  Tertiary  pe- 
riod." The  advantage  of  this  theory  is, 
that  it  explains  the  mere  glimpse-like  dis- 
closures conveyed  by  the  biblical  Histo- 
rian— the  brief  flashes  of  fact  with  which  he 
supplies  us,  as  if  he  were  only  making  notes 
of  the  creative  drama ;  and  further,  it  justi- 
fies the  geologist  in  applying  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  exposition  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  as  divines  do  to  the  prophetic  por- 
tions of  the  Sacred  Book.  For  if  Moses 
saw  what  he  describes  in  a  vision,  and  if 
this  amounted  to  vaticination  "  backwards 
way,"  why  should  we  not  interpret  the 
periods  he  nientions  and  the  spectacles  he 
beheld  in  the  same  wide  sense  that  we  con- 
strue the  "  days"  and  "  weeks"  and  "  apoo- 
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alypses"  of  other  biblical  seers  ?  It  is  i\ot 
our  purpose,  however,  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  this  conjecture,  and  as  little  to 
follow  the  author  mto  his  masterly  disqui- 
sition  on  the  Noachian  Deluge. 

He  assumes  that  the  sin-flood — Sund- 
fluth,  as  the  Germans  expressively  term 
it — was  a  limited  phenomenon ;  and  arose 
in  all  probability  from  the  subsidence  of 
the  region  where  the  human  femily  was 
located.  Miller  points  to  the  remarkable 
depression  in  Asia,  on  the  western  margin 
of  which  Mount  Ararat  is  planted ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  great 
chains  of  mountains  encircling  this  enor- 
mous hollow  should  have  led  observers, 
who  had  no  notions  of  a  deluge  in  their 
heads,  to  inquire  by  what  agency  it  had 
been  formed.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to 
the  shock  of  a  comet  which  rebounded 
after  the  stroke,  just  as  others  have  sup- 
posed that  Australia  is  the  nucleus  of 
another  which  adhered  to  the  globe ;  but 
Arago  asks  whether  the  existence  of  these 
great  mountain  masses  does  not  simply 
indicate  that  a  corresponding  sinking 
must  have  occurred  in  the  intermediate 
tract  ?  Physically,  therefore,  there  is  an 
excellent  basis  for  this  theory  in  the  con- 
formation of  the  ground  where  the  human 
race  was  probably  cradled,  and  where  the 
ark  is  presumed  to  have  come  to  anchor 
after  its  melancholy  cruise.  The  other 
lectures  in  the  volume  call  for  less  notice, 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  whatever 
Miller  touches  he  adorns.  The  hook  is 
one  of  singular  power  and  beauty.  The 
splendid  imaginings  of  the  wiiter — the 
gorgeous  fancies  with  which  he  has 
crowded  his  canvas — ^his  rich  and  scenic 
language — ^his  pages  gleaming  with  bright 
thoughts  as  if  Ihey  were  studded  with 
stars — the  rush  of  his  eloquence,  sweep- 
ing along  like  a  swift  and  lordly  stream 
— the  martial  mustering  of  his  facts  when 
he  goes  forth  to  encoimter  the  foes 
of  geology,  and  the  fire  with  which  he 
marches  to  battle  at  their  head — ^the 
sinewy  logic  with  which  he  wields  his 
weapons  and  the  sparkle  of  coming  vic- 
tory which  seems  to  glow  in  each  swell- 
ing paragraph — all  these  conspire  to  im- 
part a  peculiar  fascination  to  the  work, 
mcreased,  as  the  reader's  interest  must  be, 
by  the  recollection  of  its  author's  fate ; 
for  who  can  pass  from  chapter  to  chapter, 
and  near  the  conclusion,  without  feeling 
that  the  storm-cloud  hanging  in  the  dis- 
tance onl^  awaited  the  final  touch  to  pour 
its  lightnmgs  on  his  head  ? 
18 
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"  In  old  time  of  the  King  Artour — 
All  was  this  land  fullillcd  of  faorie." 

In  the  old  time,  every  wood  and  grove, 
field  and  mea<low,  hill  and  cAve,  sea  and 
river,  was  tenanted  by  tribes  and  commu- 
nities of  the  great  tUiry  fiimily,  and  at 
least  one  of  its  members  was  a  resident  in 
every  house  and  homestead  where  the 
kindly  virtues  of  charity  and  hospitality 
were  practiced  and  cherished.  This  was 
tlie  faith  of  our  forefathers — a  gracefid, 
trustful  faitli,  peopling  the  whole  earth 
with  beings  whose  mission  was  to  watch 
over  and  protect  all  helpless  and  innocent 
things,  to  encourage  the  good,  to  comfort 
the  forlorn,  to  punisli  the  wicked,  and  to 
thwart  and  subdue  the  overbearing — a 
faith  that  had  its  believers  in  every  land, 
aroiuid  the  turf  fire  in  the  peasant's  hut, 
and  on  the  lifted  dais  of  the  noble's  hall — 
though  their  belief  was  ever  the  strongest 
whose  dwellings  were  in  the  loneliest 
places;  and  the  simpler  their  lives,  the 
more  frequent  were  tlie  lielpfiil  visits  of 
their  supermortal  neighbors.  Says  an 
ancient  chronicler:  "The  fairy-folk  do 
dislike  tlie  towns  on  account  of  tlie  wick- 
edness thereof."  And  another:  "They 
call  them  the  Good  People,  and  say  they 
live  in  wilds,  and  forests#and  mountiuns, 
and  shun  great  cities  on  accoimt  of  the 
wickeibiess  acted  therein  :  all  the  houses 
are  blessed  where  they  visit,  for  they  fly 
vice."  And  a  modern  reviewer:  "It  is 
true,  where  the  stream  of  tradition  nms 
pure,  we  still  find  them  spoken  of  as  the 
beneficent  friends  and  protectors  of  man- 
kind." 

At  what  time  they  first  came  to  dwell 
among  men  is  not  known  ;  for  no  legend 
or  tradition,  story  or  ballad,  hints  at  a 
period  so  remote.  Whence  they  came  we 
know  full  well ;  though,  strange  as  it  may 

♦  The  Fairy  Fam'dy:  a  Strie-t  of  BaJBads  and 
M^Arial  Tales  illwtralinj  the  Faii-y  Mythology  of 
Euwite.  Crown  Svo,  28 i  pp.  London:  Longman 
ft  Co. 


seem,  numerous  are  the  doubts  and  per- 
plexities in  tlie  minds  of  men  to  which  this 
question  has  given  rise ;  nay,  it  has  even 
led  many  to  disbelieve  in  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  fairies;  and  thus  do  they 
account  for  what  they  call  the  credulity  of 
our  forefiithers : 

"  In  the  rude  old  times  of  mirations 
and  conquests,  when  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  a  coimtry  had  been  vanquished, 
they  fled  to  the  moimtain  fastnesses  and 
forest  solitudes.  Thus  fled  the  ancient 
Picts  into  the  remote  Highlands  before 
their  more  powerful  neighbors,  the  Low- 
huid  Scots;  thus  fled  the  diminntive 
natives  of  Lappish,  Lettish,  and  Finnish 
countries,  before  the  victorious  Asm,  In 
the  course  of  time,  they  ventured  from 
their  hiding-places  to  visit  their  former 
habitations,  now  occupied  by  their  con- 
querors, either  to  barter  the  objects  of  the 
chase  and  their  solitary  manufacture  for 
food  and  raiment,  or  for  the  darker  *puiv 
poses  of  revenge— exciting  commiseration, 
cupidity,  or  fear.  Ultimately  thej  came  to 
be  regarded  as  supernatural  bemss — ^the 
Brownies,  Dwarfs,  and  Trolls  or  their 
respective  countries." 

Says  another:  "Nay,  they  were  not 
living  beings  at  all,  mortal  or  supermortal 
— they  were  but  the  impersonations  of 
certain  \drtue3  loved  by  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  said  to  dwell,  or 
the  embodied  ideas  of  certain  elemental 
phenomena.  Thus  is  Brownie  but  the 
impersonation  of  the  national  virtues  of 
fidelity  and  hospitality,  so  highly  priied 
by  Lowland  laird  and  border  chief  in  the 
feudal  times  of  Scotland ;  the  Pixies,  that 
of  the  cherished  cleanliness  and  industry 
of  the  English  housewife ;  and  the  Fatt 
Morgana  is  but  a  name  for  the  stonna,  at 
once  terrible  and  beautiful,  that  so  often 
overtake  the  mariner  in  the  narrow  and 
dangerous  seas  that  separate  Naples  fiom 
SicOy." 

Others  there  are  who  view  the  wfaoli 
fairy  fiuth  as  a  series  of  fiuieifiil  imreoF 
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tions ;  nay,  will  not  even  admit  that  the 
inventions  are  our  own.  Says  one  of 
these :  "  Our  fairy  tales  are  all  borrowed 
from  the  East.  The  ancient  tales  of  Persia 
soon  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  kept 
up  a  constant  intercourse  with  all  the 
Moslems  who  spoke  the  tongue  of  Arabia, 
must  have  had  their  share  in  the  posses- 
sion of  these  treasures  of  the  imagination. 
The  Franks,  who  occupied  Sj^ria  with  their 
colonies  during  two  centuries,  must  have 
learned  many  a  tale  from  their  Moslem 
subjects  and  neighbors;  and  the  Ve- 
netians, who  possessed  exclusively  the 
trade  of  Syria  and  Egypt  down  to  the  six- 
teen th  century,  may  have  imported  tales 
as  well  as  spices  in  their  argosies ;  and 
every  one  will  allow  that  nothing  was  so 
likely  as  that  the  troubadours  and  trou- 
veres  who  accompanied  the  several  cru- 
sades from  Europe  to  Palestine,  should  on 
their  return  bring  wdth  them  the  romantic 
and  highly  poetic  fictions  of  the  East.  The 
generic  term  Fairy  is  confirmation  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  hypothesis,  being  but  the 
Arabo-Pcrsian  word  PerV* 

Says  another :  "  Nay,  ye  need  not  go 
80  far  as  the  East  for  the  personages  of 
the  fairy  faith.  They  are  but  a  reproduc- 
tion in  a  popidar  form  of  the  deities  of 
Greece  and  Kome.  Thus  the  Mermaids 
of  the  northern  isles  are  but  the  Nereids 
of  antiquity ;  and  the  household  spirits, 
whether  known  as  Brownie  in  Scotland, 
Kobold  in  Germany,  or  Pixy  in  England, 
are  but  the  Lares  of  Latium — ^the  guard- 
ians of  the  domestic  hearth,  and  the 
avertors  of  evil.  Moreover,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Fairy  Queen  by  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  the  author  of  the  earliest  poem 
in  our  language,  might  pass  for  a  portrait 
of  the  goddess  Diana :  '  Her  steed  was  of 
the  highest  beauty  and  spirit,  and  at  his 
mane  hung  thirty  silver  bells  'and  nine, 
which  maae  music  to  the  winds  as  she 
paced  along.  Her  saddle  was  of  ivory, 
laid  over  with  goldsmith's  work;  her 
stirrups,  her  dress,  all  coiTesponded  with 
her  extreme  beauty  and  the  magnificence 
of  her  array.  The  fair  huntress  had  her 
bow  in  hand,  and  her  arrows  at  her  belt. 
She  led  three  greyhounds  in  leash,  and 
three  hounds  oi  scent  followed  her  close- 
ly.' As  to  the  origin  of  the  term  Fairy^ 
we  have  it  in  the  Latin /aft^m." 

Says  a  third :  "  Nay,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  north  for  our  fairy  lore.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  old  Norse  creed.    The 


earliest  of  the  Icelandic  sagas,  and  the 
elder  'Edda'  itself,  compiled  in  the 
eleventh  century,  prove  the  belief  in 
Duergar  or  Dwarfs^  and  Alfar  or  Elves, 
And  if  the  generic  term  Fairy  be  not  de- 
rived from  Alfar^  some  specific  ones,  such 
as  Drows  and  Trows^  used  in  Orkney  and 
Zealand,  are  but  variations  of  the  Norse 
Duergar  and  TroUs^  and  point  to  the 
times  when  the  old  sea-rovers  of  the  Bal- 
tic paid  their  dreaded  visits  to  these 
islands." 

Says  a  fourth :  "  Nay,  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope is  the  author  of  its  own  fairy  lore. 
The  fairies  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations 
are  as  different  from  the  ethcrial  Peris  of 
Persia,  '  who  hover  in  the  balmy  clouds, 
dwell  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,'  and 
exist  on  the  odors  of  flowers,  as  the 
gnomes  who  swelter  in  the  mines  of  Scan- 
dinavia are  from  the  classic  deities  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  'Niebelungen 
Lied,'  written  about  the  time  of  Attila, 
we  read  how  the  Elf-King  is  vanquished 
by  Theodorick  of  Bern;  and  as  far  as 
proof  of  originality  lies  in  a  name,  take 
for  choice  the  old  German  Feen  or  Feinen^ 
the  Italian  Fata^  the  French  Fee^  or  the 
Spanish  JSTada^ 

Says  a  fifth :  "  Nay,  ye  are  all  wrong. 
True  it  is  that  the  fairy  faith  of  Europe 
has  been  received  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south,  but  from  none  of  these  in  particular. 
It  is  an  agglomeration  of  the  superstitions 
of  all  nations,  fables  from  the  Roman, 
Celtic,  Gothic,  and  oriental  m3rthologies." 

Says  a  sixth:  "Yea,  they  are  sJl 
wrong,  and  thou  art  the  farthest  wrong 
of  any ;  and  the  converse  of  this  is  the 
right.  The  attributes  have  been  dispers- 
ed, not  collected.  Fables  have  radiated 
from  a  common  centre,  and  their  uni- 
versal consent  does  not  prove  their  subse- 
quent reaction  upon  each  other,  but  their 
common  derivation  from  a  common  ori- 
gin." 

Behold  how  they  wander  I  lost  on  the 
waste  of  conjecture  and  doabt.  Whence 
they  came  we  know  full  well  from  the  lips 
of  one  who  had  sojourned  there,  [Thomas 
of  Ercildoune,  the  prophet-bard  of  Scot- 
land,] and  who  was  gihed  by  the  Fairy 
Queen  herself  with 

"  The  tongue  which  could  not  lie.** 

They  came  from  their  own  green  land, 
the  ever-bright  realm  of  Faerie. 
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THE  WEE  FAIB  FOLK. 
PART  I. 

'  We  the  orphan's  head  will  shield ; 

You  an  hour  shall  later  spin, 
I  will  sooner  go  a-field, 

Little  Lily's  bread  to  win," 
Thus  the  kindly  neighbor  said — 
We  will  shield  the  orphan's  head, 
We  will  win  the  orphan's  bread." 

Iler  father  perished  in  the  wave, 
Years  agone,  and  far  away ; 

They  laid  her  mother  in  the  grave 
Only  yesterday. 

Ere  her  weary  spirit  fled. 

To  her  orphan  child  she  said : 


**  The  goal  is  won,  my  race  is  run, 
And  passed  my  sorrowing : 
To  a  land  beyond  the  sun 

1  am  journey  ing ; 
Your  father,  with  a  seraph  band. 
Stands  upon  the  golden  strand, 
And  beckons  with  his  shining  hand. 
Seek  us  in  the  spirit  land." 

Lily,  Lily,  whither  now 

With  your  flowing  hair 
Backward  streaming  from  your  brow. 

Neck  and  shoulders  bare  ? 
Whither  with  your  earnest  eyes. 
Bluer  than  the  summer  skies. 

Little  feet  that  scarcely  press 

The  gowan  to  the  grass, 
Tottering  with  eagerness, 

Lily,  as  you  pass — 
Whither  with  your  happy  smile. 
Talking,  talking  all  the  while  ? 

'Cross  the  green  and  o'er  the  stile, 

Down  the  shady  lane, 
Saying,  with  your  happy  smile : 
"  Wo  shall  meet  again. 
Mother,  with  the  seraph  band, 
Stand  upon  the  golden  strand. 
Guide  me  with  your  shining  hand ; 
I  seek  you  in  the  spirit-land." 

Down  the  shady  lane,  between 
Hedgerows  close  and  high. 

Out  into  the  meadow  green. 
Spread  from  sky  to  sky — 
"  Show  to  me  your  shining  hand ; 

Guide  me  to  the  spirit-hmd." 

O'er  the  meadow,  on  and  on, 

With  her  weary  feet. 
O'er  the  meadow,  all  alone, 

In  the  summer  heat ; 
The  boundless  meadow  that  doth  lie 
Like  a  sea  'tween  sky  and  sky. 


"  I  will  rest  a  little  space." 
She  sinks  upon  the  ground ; 
Lo,  a  fitting  resting-place 

Her  glowing  cheek  hath  found ; 
A  hillock  all  with  mosses  grown, 
Tawny,  green,  and  russet-brown. 
Soft  as  tufts  of  eider  down. 

Lo,  a  fitting  resting-place 
Her  weary  feet  have  found ; 

An  ell  beyond  the  hillock's  base, 
Circling  it  around, 

A  ring  of  deeper,  darker  green 

Than  aught  upon  the  meadow  seen. 

Head  on  hillock,  feet  on  ring. 
Arms  crossed  on  breast — 
"  Mother,  in  my  journeying. 
Watch  me  while  I  rest : 
Stand  upon  the  golden  strand, 
Watch  me  from  the  spirit-land," 


PART  n. 

Hark !  the  little  hill  within  ' 
Humming  strange  is  heard, 

Like  the  million-voiced  din 
When  the  hive  is  stirred ; 

Left  and  right,  hy  cords  unseen, 

Parts  a  tuft  of  lichen  green, 

Showing  arched  gate  between. 

A  horseman  comes,  with  horn  at  lip. 

And  bell  at  bridle-rein, 
With  jeweled  hand  and  silken  whip 

Besting  on  the  mane ; 
Then  two  heralds  side  by  side 
In  their  broidered  vestments  ride. 

Sounds  the  horn — a  pause  succeeds — 

Come  the  king  and  queen. 
On  their  prancing  milk-white  steeds, 

In  their  mantles  green — 
Mantles  that  to  fetlock  fall ; 
Sceptre,  star,  and  coronal 

Lord  and  lady,  squire  and  knight. 

Chamberlain  and  groom. 
Steeds  of  gray  and  steeds  of  white, 

Prancing,  prancing  come ; 
Housings  all  with  jewels  sheen. 
Plumes,  and  scarfs,  and  manUcs  green. 

Bound,  and  round,  and  round  the  ring, 

Three  and  three  they  ride, 
Triple  row  encompassing 

The  hill  on  every  side ; 
Sounds  tlio  horn.    Each  hoof  is  still, 
And  all  stand  fronting  to  the  hilL 

Thrice  the  herald,  every  time 

With  a  louder  call : 
**  Behold,  behold,  behold  the  crime  I 

Behold  the  criminal  1 
A  mortal  sleeping  on  the  ground 
That  girds  the  Fury  Palace  ronnd ! 
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*'  Court  of  Fairy,  what  shall  be 
That  mortars  punishment?" 

Every  eye  is  instantly 
On  the  sleeper  bent ; 

All  are  silent,  not  a  word 

From  the  triple  row  is  heard. 

Cries  the  second  herald:  "Ho ! 

For  that  she  is  young, 
For  that  she  doth  dwell  below, 

vStrangers  all  among, 
For  that  she  is  pure  and  good, 
And  oh !  too,  for  her  orphanhood, 

"  Court  of  Fairy,  set  her  free ! 
Let  the  sleeper  go !" 
Every  tongue  cries  instantly 
From  the  triple  row: 
*'  Free !  free !     Set  the  sleeper  free  I 
Free  as  when  she  came  go  she !" 

Rides  the  queen  within  the  ring, 

And  her  beaming  eyes 
Their  light  upon  the  sleeper  fling. 
"  Never  frown,"  she  cries, 
*^  Shall  fall  where  smile  of  mine  has  lain ; 
Nor  cloud  of  sorrow,  care,  or  pain. 
Shall  dim  thy  skyey  glance  again." 

Rides  the  king  within  the  ring, 

Sceptre  lifted  now. 
Till  it  may  its  shadow  fling 

On  the  sleeper's  brow : 
"  Name  thy  dearest  wish  to  me, 


And  accomplished  it  shall  be 
Ere  another  summer  see 
Flower  on  mead,  or  leaf  on  tree." 

And  the  sleeper— did  she  hear  ? — 

Maketh  this  request : 
"  Be  anear  me,  mother  dear. 

Watch  me  while  I  rest ; 
Let  me  join  the  seraph  band ; 
Take  me  to  the  spirit-land." 

Sounds  the  horn.     Left  and  right 

Wheels  the  triple  row. 
Steeds  of  gray  and  steeds  of  white 

Prancing,  prancing  go ; 
Housings  all  with  jewels  sheen. 
Plumes,  and  scarfs,  and  mantles  green. 
Fairy  court  and  king  and  queen. 

Sun  is  setting.     Silver  moon 

Trembles  in  the  skies : 
Night  is  coming,  coming  soon — 

Mists  and  vapors  rise : 
Lily  looks  up  ftom  the  ground ; 
There  the  neighbors,  standing  round, 
Have  the  little  wanderer  found. 

Again,  ere  flower  in  mead  is  found. 

Or  leaf  on  tree  is  seen. 
The  weeping  neighbors  stand  around 

Another  hillock  green : 
There  Lily  sleeps — ^but  sleeps  beneath— 
Sleeps  the  dreamless  sleep  of  death. 
She  has  joined  the  seraph  band ; 
She  is  in  the  spirit-land. 
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Death  has  taken  from  among  us  a  man 
of  vast  and  peculiar  force.  Heroes  dwarf 
in  the  eyes  of  their  valets ;  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view ;  but  Douglas 
Jerrold  was  the  greatest  marvel  to  those 
who  knew  him  best.  His  reading  was 
wide,  and  his  memory  for  what  he  read 
prodigious.  He  knew  the  whole  of 
fehakspeare],by  heart,  and  every  noble  line 
or  beautiful  image  in  Faust  and  the  In- 
ferno slept  within  his  lips  like  the  charge 
of  a  gun.  He  delighted  in  Eddas  and 
Zendavestas,  in  the  lore  of  the  Rabbis,  in 
science,  and  in  the  mysteries  of  the  school- 
men.    Lightfoot  was  familiar  to  him  as  | 


Rabelsds  and  Montaigne,  Bacon  as  Fuller 
and  Donne.  Yet  the  powers  which  made 
his  fame  were  native.  He  was  most  wide- 
ly known,  perhaps,  by  his  wit ;  for  wit 
catches  the  sense  like  a  torch  in  a  ravine, 
even  though  the  gold  mines  may  lie  un- 
noticed close  by.  Prophets  who  bear 
torches  through  the  streets  will  draw  a 
crowd  sooner  than  those  who  teach  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon.  And  his  wit  was 
very  nimble,  cracklmg,  and  original.  No 
man  could  resist  its  spontaneity  and 
sparkle,  and  it  wrote  its  daily  story  in 
London  life  as  a  thing  apart  and  institu- 
tional.    But  his  wit,  however  brilliant, 
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was  not  his  finest  gift.  Indeed,  in  his 
serious  moments,  he  would  laugh  at  his 
own  repartees  as  tricks — as  a  mere  habit  of 
mind — which  he  could  teach  any  dull  fel- 
low in  two  lessons !  Ills  wit  made  only 
one  side  of  his  genius — sj)rung  indeed 
from  a  central  characteristic — the  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  his  apprehension. 
He  saw  into  the  heart  of  things.  lie 
perceived  analogies  invisible  to  other  men. 
These  analogies  sometimes  made  him 
merry,  sometimes  indignant.  And  as  he 
never  hung  lire,  dull  people  often  saw  his 
wrath  before  they  understood  his  reason ; 
and  they  blamed  him,  not  in  truth  be- 
cause he  was  wrong,  but  because  they 
were  slow. 

Jerrold  was  bom  m  London  on  the  3d 
of  January,  1 803,  while  Bonaparte  was  at 
Boulogne,  and  London  was  in  the  riot  of 
anticipated  invasion.  He  was  christened 
Douglas  William  Jerrold,  Douglas  hav- 
ing been  the  maiden-name  of  his  grand- 
mother. His  father,  Samuel  Jerrold,  was 
manager  of  the  two  theaters  of  Sheer- 
ncss  and  Southend,  and  in  these  sea-places 
much  of  his  childhood  passed,  in  sight  of 
ships,  breakers,  press-gangs,  theatrical 
stars,  female  and  male,  black-eyed  damsels, 
and  prisoners  of  war.  He  was  the  son  of 
liis  father's  old  age,  and  he  held  a  theory 
that  the  children  of  old  men  are  always 
nervous,  flxcile,  and  short-lived.  Few 
friends  or  playmates  of  his  own  age  came 
near  him  in  the  theater  or  in  the  town;  in- 
deed, he  used  to  say  the  only  boy  he 
knew  familiarly  at  Sheerness  was  the  little 
buoy  at  the  Xore.  Among  the  theatrical 
folks  who  played  on  his  father's  stage,  he 
remembered  Edmund  Kean  with  peculiar 
vividness ;  for  the  descendant  of  Halifiax 

E leased  him  by  canying  him  on  the 
cards  in  Molla^  and  still  more  by  his 
whimsicalities  in  the  pantomime.  lie 
appeared  also  on  the  stage  with  Kcim  as 
the  Stranger'*s  child.  Author  and  actor 
came  together  afterward  at  Drury  Lane 
— in  Jerrold's  early  London-life ;  Kean, 
who  remembered  Jerrold,  gave  him 
orders  and  oranges,  and  Jerrold  paid  him 
in  admiration  and  epigrams.  Long  years 
of  theatrical  success — some  qnarrels  and 
misunderstandings  —  never  cooled  the 
ardor  with  which  the  author  of  "  Clover- 
nook"  always  spoke  of  the  great  artist 
who  had  been  gentle  to  him  when  a  boy. 
Jerrold's  school-days  were  few,  and  tne 
results  of  his  studies  at  Sheerness  unim- 
portant.   He  used  to  say,  with  a  merry 


melancholy,  that  the  only  prize  he  carried 
home  from  school  was  a  prize  ring-worm. 
In  all  ways,  he  was  considered  a  dull  boy ; 
at  nine  years  of  age  he  could  scarcely 
read.  Breakers  were  the  books  which  he 
liked  to  study.  Frigates  rolling  past  the 
Nore,  and  the  grand  tramp  of  war  in  Bel- 
gium, where  Bonaparte  was  stsiking  his 
last  card,  drew  his  imagination  toward 
the  sea — conquering  for  a  time,  even  his 
passion  for  oil-lamps,  property  men,  and 
the  hot  applause  of  the  family  theater. 
To  sea  he  would  go,  and  fight  the  French, 
— entering  his  Majesty's  service  as  a  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  Namur.  Middies 
in  those  days  had  not  learnt  to  drink 
claret,  smoke  cigars,  and  quote  Keats;  and 
the  mess-room  was  any  thing  but  a  cross 
between  a  boudoir  in  Park  Lane  and  a 
hole  in  a  Cider  Cellar.  The  life  was 
rough,  the  usage  hard,  the  dissipation 
slight.  Sea-life  was  then  a  passion — ^it  is 
now  only  a  sentiment.  Something  of 
Nelson's  genius  has  passed  into  the  navy 
— inextinguishable  hate  of  the  French. 
Jerrold  caught  this  ftiry — ^natural  enough 
to  a  boy  bom  in  the  panic  of  inva^on  and 
trained  in  a  war-port ;  and  to  his  last  year 
there  remained  in  his  writing  and  in  his 
conversation-pulse — so  to  say — a  breath — 
a  suspicion — ^now  taking  a  hterary,  now  a 
social,  now  a  political  form — of  that  stem 
religion  of  the  English  in  1804.  Though 
he  afterward  lived  in  France  for  years, 
educated  his  children  there,  and  spoke  its 
language  with  the  readiness  of  a  practiced 
jester,  he  never  seemed  to  foreet  his  blue 
cap  and  gold  band,  and  rattled  among 
the  fish-wives  of  Boulogne  and  the  flower- 
girls  of  Paris  with  the  benignant  vivadty 
of  a  middy  just  stepped  ashore.  Sdfl 
commander.  Captain  Austen,  brother  of 
the  great  novelist,  was  fondof  theatricalfli 
and  the  officers  got  up  private  plays.  A 
man  before  the  mast  pamted  the  scenery, 
and  Jerrold  superintended  the  stage. 
That  man  before  the  mast  was  Stanfi^d, 
our  incomparable  marine  artist.  When 
Jerrold  was  transferred  to  another  ship 
they  parted  company — ^to  meet  again  a& 
ter  long  years  on  the  stage  of  Drory  Lane^ 
when  Stanfield  was  pamting  scenery  fidr 
"  The  Rent  Day."  Out  of  those  yoaih* 
ful  recollections  arose,  we  belioTe,  that 
series  of  amateur  theatricals  which  intro- 
daccd  the  extraordinary  histrionio  genius 
of  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr.  Mark  Lemon  to 
the  public,  which  secured  honorahkl 
means  to  two  veteran  authors,  and  mado 
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the  charm  of  so  many  London  seasons. 
A  party  of  friends  were  walking  over 
Richmond  Park,  chattering  of  other  days, 
when  Jerrold  cries :  "Let's  have  a  play, 
Stanlield,  like  we  had  on  board  the 
'  Namur.' "  Mr.  Dickens  took  up  the  tale, 
and  was  acclaimed  manager;  "Every 
Man  in  his  Humor"  was  selected,  the 
parts  were  cast,  and  the  row  began. 

After  a  few  months,  Jerrold  returned  to 
shore,  and  came  to  London  in  search  of 
fortune.  He  found  it  in  a  printer's  office, 
in  a  court  leading  fi'om  Sahsbury  Square ; 
to  the  proprietors  of  which  he  was  bound 
'prentice.  Working  steadily,  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  a  master  in  the  mechanism 
of  his  craft,  he  nevertheless  only  consid- 
ered the  employment  as  a  means  of  some- 
thing higher.  At  this  time,  though  the 
hours  of  labor  were  long,  and  there  were 
no  compositors'  reading-rooms  for  leisure 
moments,  he  attacked  Latin  and  Italian ; 
rose  at  three  in  the  morning  to  construe 
Virgil  and  Livy,  and  passed  stormy  hours 
witii  grammarians  and  glossaries  before 
he  commenced  work  mth  the  heavy  lead- 
ers and  light  sketches  of  the  periodical 
press — the  productions  of  the  people  en- 
joying fame  and  pay  for  writings  in 
which  his  quick  eye  detected  the  weak 
points  and  the  faded  splendors.  He  be- 
gan to  scribble  verse  as  soon  as  he  learned 
to  write ;  and  his  sonnets,  epigrams,  and 
songs  appeared  in  the  sixpenny  magazines 
of  the  day.  He  was  then  a  mere  boy, 
and  looked,  indeed,  like  a  child.  An 
American  writer,  one  of  those  gentlemen 
from  over  sea  who  print  "  Citizen  of  the 
World"  on  their  cards,  and  invent  pen-and- 
ink  portraits  of  celebrities  they  have  never 
spoken  with,  once  described  him  as  a  tiny 
man  who  walked  up  the  Strand  fumbling 
his  thunderbolts.  Tiny  he  was :  and  be- 
fore his  fine  fell  of  hair  grisledinto  alien's 
mane,  he  seemed  almost  infantine  in  the 
delicate  mold  of  his  face  and  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  his  expression.  Embold- 
ened by  success,  he  wrote  for  the  stage, 
to  which  he  felt  a  fiimily  call,  and  pro- 
duced clouds  of  pieces  ere  he  was  twenty 
— some  of  which  still  ke^  the  stage,  like 
"  More  Frightened  than  Hurt,"  performed 
at  Sadler's  Wells.  He  engaged  with 
Davidge,  then  manager  of  the  Coburg, 
to  produce  pieces  at  a  salary  ;  and  some 
of  his  plays  of  this  time,  hastily  composed, 
and,  as  he  thought,  unworthy  of  his  pow- 
ers, appeared  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Henry  Brownrig.      Li    consequence  of 


quarrels,  he  went  from  the  Coburg  Thea- 
ter to  the  Surrey,  with  "  Black-Eyed 
Sus^"  in  his  hand.  He  had  brought 
from  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Namur  a 
love  of  the  sea  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
service,  which  he  turned  to  account  on 
the  stage  and  in  his  general  writings. 
Salt  air  sweeps  through  these  latter  like 
a. breeze  and  a  perfume.  "Black-Eyed 
Susan,"  the  most  successful  of  his  naval 
plays,  was  written  when  he  was  scarcely 
twenty  years  old — a  piece  which  made  the 
fortune  of  the  Surrey  Theater — restored 
EUiston  from  a  long  course  of  disastrous 
mismanagement — and  gave  honor  and  in« 
dependence  to  T.  P.  Cooke.  Indeed,  no 
dramatic  work  of  ancient  or  modem  davs 
ever  reached  the  success  of  this  play.  It 
was  performed,  without  break,  for  hun- 
dreds of  nights.  All  London  went  over 
the  water,  and  Cooke  became  a  personage 
in  society,  as  Garrick  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Goodman's  Fields.  Covent  Garden 
borrowed  the  play,  and  engaged  the  actor 
for  an  after-piece.  A  hackney  cab  carried 
the  triumphant  William,  in  his  blue  jacket 
and  white  trowsers,  from  the  Obelisk  to 
Bow  Street ;  and  May&ir  maidens  wept 
over  the  strong  situations,  and  laughed 
over  the  searching  dialogue,  which  had 
moved  an  hour  before  the  tears  and  meni- 
ment  of  the  Borough.  On  the  300th 
night  of  representation  the  walls  of  the 
theater  were  illuminated,  and  vast  multi- 
tudes filled  the  thoroughfares.  When 
subsequently  reproduced  at  Drury  Lane, 
it  kept  off  ruin  for  a  time  even  from  that 
magnificent  misfortune.  Actors  and 
managers  throughout  the  country  reaped 
a  golden  harvest.  Testimonials  were  got 
up  for  EUiston  and  for  Cooke  on  the  glory 
of  its  success.  But  Jerrold's  share  of  the 
gain  was  slight — about  £70  of  the  many 
thousands  which  it  realized  for  the  man- 
agement. With  unapproachable  meanness, 
EUiston  abstained  from  presenting  the 
youthful  writer  with  the  value  of  a  tooth- 
pick; and  EUiston's  biographer,  with  a 
kindred  sense  of  poetic  justice,  whUe 
chanting  the  praises  of  EUiston  for  pro- 
ducing "Black-Eyed  Susan,"  forgets  to 
say  who  wrote  the  play  I  When  the 
drama  had  run  300  nights,  EUiston  said 
to  Jerrold,  with  amusing  coolness :  "  My 
dear  boy,  why  don't  you  get  your  friends 
to  present  you  with  a  bit  of  plate  ?" 

Many  dramas,  comic  and  serious,  fol- 
lowed this  first  success — all  shining  with 
pomts  and  colors.     Among  these   were 
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"  Xcll  Gwynn,"  "  The  Schoolfellows,"  and 
"  The  Housekeeper."  Drury  Lane  opened 
its  cxchisive  doors  to  an  author  who  had 
made  fortune  and  fame  for  EUiston  and 
Cooke.  J^ut  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  who  only 
timidly  perceived  the  range  and  sweep  of 
the  youthful  genius  which  he  wooed  to 
his  greenroom,  proposed  the  adaptation  of 
a  French  piece,  offering  to  pay  liandsome- 
ly  for  the  labor.  Adaj)t  a  French  piece  ! 
The  Volunteer  rose  withhi  him,  and  he 
turned  on  his  heel  with  a  snort.  Drury  Lane 
was  then  m  the  hands  of  the  French, 
freshly  captured,  and  the  boy  who  had 
gone  to  sea  m  order  to  light  Napoleon 
refused  to  serve  in  London  imder  the 
literary  marslials.  lie  returned  to  the 
theater  ailer  a  while  with  his  **  Bride  of 
Ludgate,"  the  first  of  many  ventures  and 
many  successes  on  the  same  boards. 
"•  The  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,"  had  followed 
the  first  nautical  success,  and  his  minor 
l)ieces  on  the  Surrey  side  conthiued  to 
run  long  and  glorious.  But  the  patent 
theaters,  with  a  monopoly  of  the  five-act 
drama,  were  strongly  garrisoned  by  the 
French,  aided  by  native  troops  whom 
thev  had  raised — and  some  of  whom,  such 
as  l*oole  and  Plancho,  were  men  of  great 
technical  skill  and  facile  talent ;  and  he 
never  felt  his  feet  secure  hi  either  theater 
until  the  production  of  his  "  Kent  Day," 
— a  play  suggested  and  elaborated  from 
Wilkie's  pictures.  Wilkie  sent  him  a 
handsome  letter,  and  a  pair  of  proof  en- 
gravings with  his  autograph.  Tne  2)ublic 
paid  him  still  more  amply. 

A  selection  of  early  writings  for  the 
stage,  made  by  himselti  has  been  publish- 
ed m  the  collected  edition  of  his  works  ; 
but  many  were  unjustly  condemned,  and 
among  those  rejected  i)lays  the  curious 
seeker  will  find  some  of  the  most  sterling 
literary  gold.  His  wit  was  so  prodigal, 
and  he  prized  it  so  little,  save  as  a  delight 
to  others,  that  he  threw  it  away  hke  dust, 
never  caring  for  the  bright  children  of  his 
bndn,  and  smiling  with  complacent  kind- 
ness at  people  who  repeated  to  him  his 
jests — as  their  own  !  At  the  least  demur, 
too,  he  would  surrender  his  most  happy 
allusions  and  his  most  trenchant  hits.  In 
one  of  his  plays  an  oM  sailor,  trying  to 
snatch  a  kiss  from  a  pretty  girl — as  old 
sailors  will  —  got  a  box  on  the  ear. 
"  There,"  exclaimed  Blue-jacket,  "  like 
my  luck ;  always  A\Tecked  on  the  coral 
reefs  !"  The  manager  when  the  play  was 
read  iu  the  greenroom,  could  not  »ee  the 


fun,  and  Jerrold  struck  it  out.  A  friend 
made  a  captious  remark  on  a  very  charac- 
teristic touch  in  a  manuscript  comedy — 
and  the  touch  went  out :  a  cynical  dog, 
m  M'rangle  with  his  much  better-half,  said 
to  her :  "  My  notion  of  a  wife  of  forty  is, 
that  a  man  should  be  able  to  change  her, 
like  a  bank-note,  for  two  twenties." 

The  best  part  of  many  years  of  his  life 
was  given  up  freely  to  these  theatrical 
tasks — ^for  his  genius  was  dramatic — his 
family  belonged  to  the  stage — and  his 
own  pulpit,  as  he  thought,  stood  behind 
the  loot-lights.  His  father,  his  mother, 
and  his  two  sisters,  all  adorned  the  stage ; 
his  sisters,  older  than  himself,  had  married 
two  managers — one,  the  late  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, an  eccentric  humorist  and  unsuc- 
cessful manager  of  Drury  Lane — ^the  other 
Mr.  Copeland,  of  the  Liverpool  Theater 
Koyal.  He  himself  for  a  moment  retrod 
the  stage,  playing  hi  his  own  cxquiute 
drama,  "  The  Painter  of  Ghent."  But 
the  effort  of  mechanical  repetition  wea- 
ried a  brain  so  fertile  in  invention ;  and 
he  happily  returned  to  literature  and  jour- 
nalism, only  to  reiii)pear  as  an  actor  in 
the  plays  performed  by  the  amateurs  at 
St.  James's  Theater  and  Devonshire 
House. 

After  this  time  appeared,  in  succession, 
the  greatest  and  maturest  of  his  comedies. 
In  '*  The  Prisoner  of  War,"  in  parts  cast 
for  them,  the  two  Keeleys  harvested  their 
highest  comic  honors.  "  Bubbles  of  a 
Day"  followed  —  the  most  electric  and 
witty  play  in  the  English  language ;  a 
play  without  story,  scenery,  or  character, 
but  which,  by  mere  power  of  dialogue, 
by  flash,  swirl,  and  corruscation  of  fiuicy, 
charmed  one  of  the  most  intellectual  au- 
diences ever  gathered  in  the  Haymarket. 
Then  came  "  Time  Works  Wonders,"  re- 
markable as  being  one  of  the  few  works 
in  which  the  dramatist  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  story.  ''  The  Catspaw,"  produced 
at  the  Haymarket — "  St.  Cupid,"  an  ox- 
miisitc  cabinet  piece,  first  produced  at 
Wuidsor  Castle,  and  afterward  at  the 
Princess's  Theater,  with  Mrs.  Kean  in  Do- 
rothy^ one  of  the  most  dainty  and  tender 
jissumptions  of  this  charming  artist — and 
"  The  Heart  of  Gold,"  also  produced  by 
Mr.  Kean,  complete  the  series  of  his  later 
works.  We  are  glad  to  announce,  how- 
ever, that  the  dramatist  has  left  behind  a 
finished  five-act  comedy,  with  the  title  of 
"The  Spendthrift,"  for  which  the  man- 
agements should  be  making  early  inqnirii 
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Contemporaneously,  he  had  worked  his 
way  into  notice  as  a  prose-writer  of  a 
very  brilliant  and  original  type — chiefly 
through  the  periodicals.  His  passion  was 
periodicity — the  power  of  being  able  to 
throw  his  emotions  daily,  or  weekly,  into 
the  common  reserv^oirs  of  thought.  Si- 
lence was  to  him  a  pain  like  hunger.  He 
must  talk — act  upon  men — briefly,  rapid- 
ly, irresistibly.  For  many  years  he 
brooded  over  the  thought  of  Punch,  He 
even  found  a  publisher — and  a  wood-en- 
graver— and  a  suitable  Punch  appeared — 
but  the  publisher  was  less  rich  in  funds 
than  he  in  epigrams,  and  after  ^\q  or  six 
numbers  the  bantling  died.  Some  time 
later,  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Mayhew,  re- 
vived the  thought — and  our  merry  com- 
panion, now  of  wide-world  fame — appear- 
ed. All  the  chief  writings  of  our  author 
— except  "A  Man  made  of  Money" — 
saw  the  light  in  magazines,  and  were 
written  with  the  devil  at  the  door.  "  Men 
of  Character"  appeared  in  BlackicoocPs 
Magazine — "  The  Chronicles  of  Clover- 
nook"  in  the  Illuminated  Magazine^  of 
which  he  was  founder  and  editor — "  St. 
Giles  and  St.  James"  in  the  Shilling 
Magazine^  of  which  he  was  founder  and 
editor — and  the  "  Story  of  a  Feather," 
"Punch's  Letters  to  his  Son,"  and  the 
"  Caudle  Lectures,"  in  Punch.  The  ex- 
quisite gallery  of  "  Fireside  Saints,"  which 
appear  m  Pun<:h''s  Almanac  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  is  from  his  hand.  Most  of 
these  works  bear  the  magazine  mark 
upon  them — the  broad  arrow  of  their 
origin;  but  the  magazine  brand  in  this 
case,  like  the  brands  of  famous  vintages, 
if  testifying  to  certain  accidents  of  car- 
riage, attests  also  the  vigor  and  richness 
of  the  soil  from  which  they  come.  "  Clo- 
vernook"  is  less  perfect  as  a  work  of  art 
than  many  a  book  born  and  forgotten 
since  the  Hermit  fed  on  dainty  viands,  and 
discoursed  of  sweet  philosophy.  Some  of 
his  essays,  contributed  at  an  early  time  to 
the  Athenaeum,  and  to  JBluckwood^s  Ma- 
gazine,  rank  amongst  the  most  subtle  and 
delicate  productions  of  his  muse.  But  we 
have  recently  devoted  a  long  article  to  the 
consideration  of  his  literary  merits,  and 
need  not  repeat  in  this  obituary  what  we 
have  said  before,  with  greater  leisure  and 
more  calmness  than  we  can  now  com- 
mand. 

For  several  years  past,  he  had  devoted 
himself  more  exclusively  than  before  to 
politics.    Politics,  indeed,  had  always  at. 


tracted  him  as  they  attract  the  strong  and 
the  susceptible.  In  the  dear  old  days, 
when  Leigh  Hunt  was  sunning  himself  in 
Horsemonger  Lane  for  calling  George  the 
Fourth  a  fat  Adonis  of  forty,  and  the  like 
crimes,  he  composed  a  political  work,  in 
a  spirit  which  would  probably,  in  those 
days,  have  sent  him  to  Newgate.  The 
book  was  printed,  but  the  publishera 
lacked  courage,  and  it  was  only  to  be  had 
in  secret.  Only  a  few  copies  are  extant. 
Of  late  years  he  had  returned  to  pohtics, 
as  a  writer  for  the  BaUot^  under  Mr. 
Wakley,  and  as  sub-editor  of  the  Exam- 
iner^  under  Mr.  Fonblanque ;  returned  to 
find  his  opinions  popular  in  the  countiy, 
and  triumphant  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Of  his  efforts  as  a  journalist,  we 
need  not  speak.  He  found  Lloyd^s 
Newspaper^  as  it*  were,  in  the  street,  and 
he  annexed  it  to  literature.  He  found  it 
comparatively  low  in  rank,  and  he  spread 
it  abroad  on  the  wings  of  his  genius,  until 
its  circulation  became  a  marvel  of  the 
press. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  heart  at  this 
moment  to  draw  the  portrait  (Hi  the  de- 
ceased. An  ampler  biographer  will  not 
long  be  wanting;  in  which  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him — and  those  who 
knew  him  best  loved  him  most — will  be 
able  to  paint  him  as  the  index  and  inter- 
pretation of  his  work.  Yet  even  at  a 
glance,  the  depth  of  his  insight,  the  sub- 
tlety of  his  analysis,  the  vividness  of  his 
presentation  must  strike  every  one  who 
reads.  His  place  among  the  wits  of  our 
own  time  is  clear  enough.  He  had  less 
frolic  than  Theodore  Hook,  less  elaborate 
humor  than  Sydney  Smith,  less  quibble 
and  quaintness  than  Thomas  Hood.  But 
he  surpassed  all  these  in  intellectual  flash 
and  strength.  His  wit  was  all  steel  points, 
and  his  talk  was  like  squadrons  of  lan- 
cers in  evolution.  Not  one  pun,  we  have 
heard,  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  His 
wit  stood  nearer  to  poetic  fancy  than  to 
broad  humor.  The  exquisite  confusion  of 
his  tipsy  gentleman,  wno,  after  scraping 
the  door  for  an  hour  with  his  latch-key, 
leans  back,  and  exclaims :  "  By  Jove  I  some 
scoundrel  has  stolen — stolen — the  key- 
hole !"  comes  as  near  farce  as  any  of  his 
illustrations.  His  celebrated  definition  of 
Dogmatism  as  "  Puppyism  come  to  matur- 
ity," looks  like  a  nappy  pun  —  but  is 
something  far  more  deep  and  philosophic. 
Between  this,  however,  and  such  fencies  as 
his  description  of  Australia — ^^  A  land  so 
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£it,  that  if  you  tickle  it  with  a  straw,  it 
laughs  with  a  harvest" — the  distance  is 
not  great.    In  his  earlier  time,  before  age 
and  success  had  mellowed  him  to  his  best, 
he  was  sometimes  accused  of  ill-nature,  a 
charge  which  he  vehemently  resented,  and 
which    seemed  only  ludicrous  to    those 
privileged  with  his  friendship.    To  folly, 
pretense,    and   assumption,    he  gave  no 
quarter,  tliough  in  £ur  fight ;  and  some 
of  those  who  tried  lances  with  him  long 
remembered  his  home-thrust.     We  may 
give  two  instances  without  offense,  for  the 
combatants  are  all  gone  from  the  scene. 
One  of  those  playwrights  who  occupied 
Old  Drury,  under  the  French,   against 
whom  he  waged  ceaseless  war  of  epigram, 
was  describing  himself  as  suffering  from 
fever    of  the    brain.     "  Courage  I    my 
good  fellow,"  says  Jerrold,  "there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  fact."  When  the  flight 
of  Guizot  and  Louis  Philippe  from  Paris 
was  the  fresh  talk  of  London,  a  writer  of 
no  great  parts  was  abusing  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  pitying  Guizot.     "  You  see,"  he 
observed,  "  Guizot  and  I  are  both  histo- 
rians— ^wo  row  in  the  same  boat."    "  Ay, 
ay,"  says   Jerrold,  "  but    not  with  the 
same  sculls."    Yet  such  personal  encoun- 
ters were  but  the  play  of  the  panther. 
No  man    ever  used  such  powers  with 
greater  gentleness.     Indeed,  to  speak  the 
plain  truth,  his  fault  as  a  man — if  it  be  a 
iault — was  a  too  great  tenderness  of  heart. 
He  never  could  say  no.     His  purse — when 
he  had  a  purse — was  at  every  man's  ser- 
vice, as  were  also  his  time,  his  pen,  and 
his  influence  in  the  world.    If  he  posses- 
sed a  shilling,  some  body  would  get  six- 
pence of  it  from  him.    Ue  had  a  lending  I 


look,  of  which  many  took  advantage. 
The  first  time  he  ever  saw  Tom  Dibdm, 
that  worthy  gentleman  and  song-writer 
said  to  him :  "  Youngster,  have  you  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  me  to  lend  me  a  gui* 
nea  ?"  "  Oh !  yes,"  said  the  author  of 
"  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  "  I  have  all  the  con- 
fidence,  but  I  haven't  a  guinea."  A  ge- 
nerosity which  knew  no  limit — ^not  even 
the  limit  at  his  banker's  —  led  him  into 
trials  from  which  a  colder  man  would  have 
easily  escaped.  To  give  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed to  relieve  a  brother  from  immedi- 
ate trouble  was  nothing  ;  he  as  willingly 
mortgaged  his  future  for  a  friend  as  an- 
other man  would  bestow  his  advice  or  his 
blessing.  And  yet  this  man  was  accused 
of  ill-nature !  If  every  one  who  received 
a  kindness  at  his  hands  should  lay  a  flower 
on  his  tomb,  a  mountain  of  roses  would 
rise  on  the  last  resting-place  of  Douglas 
Jerrold. 

The  deceased  died  after  a  few  days'  ill- 
ness, from  disease  of  the  heart,  at  hU  resi- 
dence, Greville  Place,  Ililbum  Priory,  on 
Monday  last,  the  8th  of  June.  No  'first- 
class  portrait  exists  of  the  deceased.  Mr. 
Macknee,  of  Glasgow,  painted  him,  but 
the  likeness  is  a  failure.  Two  or  three 
others  tried  their  hands,  with  even  less 
success.  Mr.  Mayall  and  Mr.  Watkins, 
have  made  fair  photographs  of  an  extreme- 
ly difficult  face.  Dr.  Diamond  has  also 
obtained  some  excellent  studies — ts^Lea 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death.  But 
the  only  art-memorial  which  completely 
and  truly  represents  Douglas  Jerrold  to 
the  many  who  are  left  to  mourn  his  de- 
cease is,  Baily's  bust — now  in  the  Man 
Chester  Exhibition  of  Art-Treasures. 
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SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA. 


The  English  Opium-Eater,  in  one  of  his 
stormy  visions,  imagines  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  age-long  conflict  wherewith 
some  great  cause  is  assaulted  and  main- 
tained. What  it  is  precisely  he  knows 
not,  in  the  confiision  and  obscurity,  but  it 
is  something  for  which  and  against  which 
generations  play,  and  plot,  and  do  battle. 
There  are  shouts  of  triumph,  and  despair- 
ing lamentations.  The  roar  of  furious 
multitudes,  the  shock  of  armed  men,  the 
hurrying  feet  of  fugitives  are  heard ;  but 
how  the  day  is  going,  and  whether  light 
prevails,  or  darkness,  the  forlorn  dreamer 
can  not  learn.  Even  somewhat  thus,  in 
old  and  far-off  empires,  among  by-gone 
states  and  vanished  races,  have  long  feuds 
of  hostile  principle  been  waged ;  and  the 
memory  of  the  strife  wherewith  those 
long-forgotten  causes  were  once  fought 
out,  comes  to  us  dim  and  distant,  and  per- 
plexed with  shadows,  as  were  the  forms 
and  movements  of  the  Opium-Eater's 
troubled  vision.  Yet  about  these  causes 
— about  the  strife  for  the  emancipation  or 
suppression  of  a  class,  for  the  elevation  or 
enslavement  of  a  race,  for  the  standing  or 
feUing  of  an  order,  a  system,  or  a  faith,  all 
the  worst  qualities,  and  all  the  best  quali- 
ties, have  gathered,  and  done  their  utmost. 
As  we  read  and  endeavor  to  recall  the  past, 
and  enter  into  the  old  stiife,  and  as  the  eye 
glistens  and  the  pulse  beats  quicker  in  so 
doing,  we  seem  to  see  the  good  assuming 
angelic  brightness,  and  the  bad  unearthly 
^  hideousness  by  the  fitfol  light  of  those 
battle-fields. 

Mr.  Helps,  in  the  "  History  of  the  Span- 
ish Conc^uest  of  America,"  is  the  chronicler 
of  one  ol  these  great  causes.  He  describes 
and  explains  the  various  fortunes  under- 
gone by  the  cause  of  mercy  as  it  strove 
against  rapacity — ^the  cause  of  wisdom, 
order,  law,  as  they  toilied  to  set  some 
limit  to  the  soldier's  cruelty  and  the  ad- 
venturer's greed.  To  conquer  the  Indies 
proved  not  difficult — ^but  now  to  govern 
them  ?    The  most  serious  perplexities  of 

*  The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America.  By  Abthub 
Helps.    Third  Yolume.    J.  W.  PaAer  and  Son.      j 


the  victor  began  with  victory.  How 
shall  he  satisfy  the  demands  around  him, 
and  the  demands  from  home,  yet  so  con- 
trol triumphant  avarice  that  the  tree  shall 
not  be  cut  down  to  reach  the  fruit  ?  A 
few  humane  and  thoughtful  men  there 
were,  who  toiled  and  suffered  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  the  Indians — ^to  save  that 
delicate  and  gentle  race  who  were  perish- 
ing by  millions  before  the  face  of  the 
Spaniard — to  bring  them,  if  prosperity 
were  hopeless,  relief  at  least,  or  respite. 
To  the  best  of  their  light  and  power,  they 
sought  to  send  succor  to  nations  ship- 
wrecked, as  it  were,  upon  their  shores,  to 
helpless  multitudes  around  whom  their 
countrymen  were  ravening  like  the  hun- 
gry sea.  Surely  such  efforts,  though  suc- 
cessful but  in  part,  and  though  often  made 
in  error,  have  tneir  record  above,  and  should 
be  traced  by  us  with  an  interest  more 
deep  than  tnat  which  follows  the  armed 
heel  of  the  conqueror.  Let  us  remember 
the  times,  let  us  remember  the  evil,  how 
vast,  how  crying,  and  give  due  honor  to 
Las  Casas,  and  those  devoted  Dominicans 
who  labored  with  him,  or  toward  the 
common  end.  The  zeal  of  these  men  (as 
Mr.  Helps  does  not  fail  to  remark)  was 
not  the  zeal  of  reaction.  In  Europe,  the 
ardor  of  Loyola  and  his  followers— even 
that,  to  some  extent,  of  the  Juans,  Theresas, 
and  the  Borromeos — ^was  the  ardor  of  an- 
tagonism. Every  feat  of  asceticism,  every 
exaltation  of  piety,  every  penitent  and 
every  proselyte,  was  a  blow  struck  at 
hateful  Protestantism.  The  rival  religion 
was  ever  in  the  thoughts,  even  in  the 
devotions  of  the  heroes  of  the  counter- 
reformation,  as  a  something  they  were  to 
out-pray,  out-preach,  and  out-maneuver. 
Then-  verj  prayers  were  stamped  on  the 
reverse  ride  with  curses.  Now  no  such 
subtraction  (as  in  this  case  we  can  not  fail 
to  make)  has  to  be  deducted  from  the 
self-denial  of  the  Spanish  monks  and  pre- 
lates, who,  in  the  days  of  Cortes  and  Pi- 
zarro,  sought  to  rescue  from  extermi- 
nation the  Indians  of  New  Spain.  The 
current  of  their  thoughts  had  been  little 
disturbed  by  the  rumors  of  the  great 
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schism,  and  the  foremost  of  them  had 
reachod  the  prime  of  life  in  the  cloister 
before  the  Kefoi-mation  had  been  much 
talked  of  in  Spain. 

Tlie  reader  will  learn  from  the  intercst- 
inti:  account  ijivcn  in  this  volume  the  mo- 
thods  of  S{)anish  administration  —  what 
the  enror/iiendii  was,  and  what  the  re- 
part  imknto — those  rights  and  privileges, 
on  the  exercise  or  abuse  whereof  hung 
tlie  misery  or  welfare  of  so  many  myriads 
of  our  species,  lie  will  see,  too,  how 
many  were  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled, 
how  many  the  obstacles  to  be  vanquished, 
before  any  measures  of  amelioration  could 
be  made  effectual  to  relieve  any  portion 
of  that  vast  and  suffering  population. 
The  interest  and  the  value  of  the  history 
are  alike  enhanced  by  those  brief  and 
pregnant  reflections  with  which  the  nar- 
rative is  interspersed.  These  remarks 
always  arise,  as  such  passages  should  do, 
from  the  events  recorded.  Mr.  Helps  is 
quite  free  from  a  fault  which  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  pliilosophical  historian  always  to 
avoid — the  tendency  to  arrange  facts  in 
illustration  of  reflections,  rather  than  to 
allow  any  general  observations  to  follow 
in  the  train  of  facts. 

The  author  has  been  telling  us  how 
Cortes  was  at  last  so  impoverished  that 
he  was  unable  to  live  with  his  family  for 
more  than  a  month  at  a  time  in  that  very 
city  of  Mexico  which  he  liimself  had  con- 
quered, devastated,  repeoplcd,  and  re- 
built,    lie  then  remarks : 

*' Those  who  care  to  observe  human  affairs 
curiously,  have  often  speculated  upon  the  change 
that  would  bo  produced  by  a  very  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  future.  If  men  could  see,  they 
say,  but  ten  years  in  advance,  the  greater  part 
of  inankiTid  would  not  have  licart  to  continue 
their  labors.  The  fiirmer  would  quit  his  plow, 
the  merchant  his  merchandise,  the  scholar  his 
books.  Still  there  would  remain  a  few  faithful 
to  their  pursuits — lovers,  fanatics,  and  benevo- 
lent men.  But  of  all  those  whom  ten  years* 
prescience  would  induce  to  lay  down  their  work 
m  utter  discontent  of  the  future,  as  it  unrolled 
itself  before  their  wondering  eyes,  the  conquer- 
or, perhaps,  would  be  the  man  who  first  would 
stay  his  hand.  For  the  results  of  conquest  are 
among  the  greatest  disappointments  in  the 
world.  The  policy  which  seems  so  judicious 
and  so  nicely  adjusted  that  it  will  repay  the 
anxious  nights  of  thought  that  have  been  spent 
upon  it,  would,  even  with  the  small  foreknow- 
ledge of  ten  years,  l>e  seen  to  be  inconsequent, 
foolish,  and  mischievous.  The  ends  which  ap- 
pear so  precious  that  the  blood  of  armies  may 
jusUy  be  spilt  in  the  hopo  of  obtaining  them, 


would  be  clearly  discerned  to  be  noxious  and 
ludicrous.  All  the  vast  crimes  which  are  gilded 
by  motives  of  policy  would  bo  seen  in  their 
naked  horror,  and  tlie  most  barbarous  of  men 
or  emperors  would  stnrt  back  appalled  at  the 
sufferings  he  was  about  to  inflict  upon  the  world 
for  inadequate  and  futile  caiLScs.  When,  how- 
ever, the  conqueror  happened  to  be  a  fanatic, 
the  future  on  this  earth  would  not  disturb  him. 
He  would  be  equally  ready  to  slaughter  his 
thousands,  to  devastate  provinces,  and  to  ruin, 
as  mostly  happens,  his  own  fortunes,  whatever 
the  ten  years'  annals,  written  prophetically  on 
the  wall,  might  disclose  to  him. 

*^  Cortes,  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  the 
world,  might  have  shuddered  if  ho  could  have 
foreseen  the  fate  of  himself,  his  companions,  and 
the  nations  he  came  to  conquer.  But  sheathed 
as  he  was  in  the  impenetrable  armor  of  fanati- 
cism, he  would  probahlv  have  counted  these 
things  as  no  loss,  provided  that  the  true  faith 
should  thereby  be  proclaimed  more  widely  in 
the  New  World.  This  must  be  his  excuse,  and 
thi.s,  no  doubt,  was  his  comfort  when  ho  con- 
templated the  sorry  end  of  his  labors  as  regard- 
ed himself  and  his  own  fortunes. 

"  Later  in  hfe  we  find  him  writing  to  the  Em- 
peror in  the  same  strain  of  complaint.  The 
latter  days  of  Cortes  bear  a  strange  resemblance 
to  those  of  Columbus,  and,  indeed,  to  those  of 
Charles  V.  himself.  Men  of  this  great  stamp 
seldom  know  when  to  put  a  limit  to  their 
exertions,  and  to  occupy  themselves  solely  in 
securing  the  conquests  they  have  made,  and,  afl 
the  nature  of  things  is  always  against  an  ener- 
getic man,  some  day  or  other,  especially  when  he 
grows  weaker  and  older,  adverse  circumstanceSi 
to  his  astonishment,  tiiumph  over  him.  Besides* 
even  supposing  him  to  be  veiy  prudent,  and 
anxious  to  undertake  nothing  which  he  can  not 
master,  the  field  for  his  exertions  ineyitaUj 
widens  with  success.  Instead  of  a  line  to  pur- 
sue, he  has  a  large  area  to  command.  Env^t 
meanwhile,  increases  as  he  becomes  more  con- 
spicuous. Many  men  lean  upon  him  when  he 
is  known  to  be  strong.  Ilis  attention  is  dis- 
tracted ;  and  even  without  any  deterioration  of 
character,  or  failing  of  force,  ho  is  destroyed  bv 
the  large  development  of  new  difficulties  wluch 
grow  up  around  him.  As  the  early  htstoiy  of 
the  Indies  teems  with  commanders  who  ulti-  ' 
mately  prove  unfortunate,  it  is  but  fair  to  look 
into  the  natural  causes  of  failing  which  would 
beset  them  in  any  country,  but  which  would  be 
stronger  in  a  newly-discovered  country  than 
elsewhere.''— P.  206. 

For  many  readers,  the  last  bondred  aaS 
fifty  pages  of  this  volame  will  have  moit 
attraction.  They  contain  an  aoooont  of 
tho  oarly  life  and  voyages  of  Fizarro,  of 
the  history  and  roligion  of  Peru  prerioiidy 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  then 
of  the  conanest  of  tho  country  by  Pizarro, 
bringing  tue  narrative  down  as  &r  as  to 
the  exeoation  of  tho  hapless  Atahuallpa, 
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Wells  op  Fire  and  Rain-Storms 
AT  Discretion. — Such  is  the  title  under 
which  a  French  writer  in  a  public  journal 
takes  a  novel  view  of  the  physic^  possi- 
bilities of  this  globe  we  inhabit. 

Regarding  volcanoes  as  the  natural 
escape- valves  for  "  the  high-pressure  gas- 
ometer" existing  beneath  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  constantly  kept  full  by  the  de- 
composition of  water  in  the  great  retort 
of  the  undercortex,  he  gravely  proposes 
to  bore  artesian  fire-weUs,  that  is,  to  tap 
the  gas  for  fuel  and  illuminating  purposes ; 
and  thus  dispense  with  volcanoes  as  safety- 
valves,  and  with  coal,  coke,  wood,  turf, 
and  every  other  kind  of  fuel. 

''It  is  only  necessary  to  pierce  very 
deeply  through  the  cuirass  of  the  globe 
to  reach,  not  the  fire,  but  the  subterranean 
gas ;  for  the  Chinese  have  reached  it  at 
the  depth  of  1033  meters.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  water  fail  in  the  brick- 
m  wells  of  Passy  as  the  brine  failed  in  the 
wells  of  Outing-Kiao ;  for  it  was  in  deep- 
ening the  bore  to  regain  it  that  they 
found  the  gas,  which  has  proved  so  valua- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  the 
water  found  in  the  bed  of  rock  salt, 
gathered  from  more  than  two  thousand 
holes  in  the  space  of  ten  leagures  by 
four." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  deprecate  the 
indignation  of  the  coal-owners  at  the  utter 
depreciation  of  their  property ;  but  sets 
up  in  compensation  the  enormous  advan- 
tages accruing  to  the  city  of  Paris,  by  the 
present  made  to  it  of  a  gratuitous  source 
of  light  and  heat  in  perpetuity  ;  which,  if 
the  public  press  would  only  do  its  duty, 
would  be  accomplished  by  "voluntary 
contributions  of  a  million  of  .francs  as 
capital  outlay  in  this  crusade  against  the 
empire  of  the  gnomes  and  salamanders." 

Moreover,  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
municipality  of  Paris  may  sell  this  gas  at 
the  rate  of  one  centime  the  cubic  meter ; 
in  which  case  there  will  be  a  revenue  of 
300f.  per  minute,  or  158,420,000f.  per 
annum. 

This  is  not  all.  The  gas-fuel  being  so 
cheap,  whenever  the  city  of  Paris  ^all 
feel  the  need  of  a  rain  storm,  the  gas  will 
be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air  for  a 
few  minutes,' and  then  be  set  on  fixe,  by  the 
means  of  an  electrical  kite,  when  resting 
over  the  citv.  "  A  beautifiil  rain,  regulat- 
ed to  a  perfection  by  the  gas-meter,  would 


refreeh  the  city,  sprinkle  the  marsh-gar- 
dens and  promenades,  while  permitting 
the  dispatch  of  water-bearing  vehicles  to 
make  mud  in  the  streets  of  Algiers." 

And  then  the  writer  bursts  into  a  gush 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm  on  the  noble  na- 
tional pride  wherewith  Paris  city  would 
present  an  artificial  storm  to  stranger- 
princes  coming  to  convince  themselves 
that  France  had  attained  the  power  of 
giving  rain  and  sunshine  in  physical  as 
well  as  moral  order. 

Nothing  apparently  impossible  in  this. 
Manchester,  they  say,  is  very  rainy  by 
virtue  of  its  large  consumption  of  fuel ; 
and  a  rainstorm  is  a  common  result  of  an 
earthquake.  It  is  very  likely  that  had 
Vesuvius  or  Etna  been  located  at  Snow- 
don,  various  means  of  turning  the  heat  to 
account  would  have  been  discovered,  just 
as  the  Icelanders  utilized  the  Geysers  of 
Hecla  in  their  monasteries.  But  why  th  ey 
should  be  peculiar  to  Paris  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand ;  and  whether,  if  a 
rival  bore  were  made  at  London,  and  thus 
turned  off  the  Paris  supply,  it  would  be  a 
casus  belli,  as  between  old  mill-owners  and 
new  water-companies?  Would  it  be 
turned  to  account  to  war-making  ?  Would 
the  French  generals,  in  case  of  a  future 
war,  take  advantage  of  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  winds  to  utterly  drown  Ireland 
with  added  moisture  ;  or  would  the  philo- 
sophers prevail,  and  turn  the  currents 
over  the  sands  of  the  great  African  desert, 
to  clothe  them  in  verdure?  Will  it  be 
practicable  to  set  to  work  in  Greenland , 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  jets  to  thaw 
the  North  Pole,  and  open  the  North-west 
Passage  ?  Or  would  it  not  be  better,  in- 
stead of  boring  at  Paris  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  lay  on  a  main  from  Vesuvius, 
and  another  from  Etna,  direct  to  Toulon, 
for  the  supply  of  the  Arsenal,  and  then 
carry  a  branch  to  Paris  ?  If  the  "  crust" 
should  be  thinner  at  London  than  at  Paris, 
it  is  clear  that  it  might  draw  off  the  Paris 
supply,  and  lower  the  pressure,  unless  the 
gasometer  be  continuous.  aU  over  the 
globe.  We  shall  wait  with  impatience  for 
the  commencement  of  the  Puits  d'Enfer 
as  the  means  of  converting  the  Puits  de 
Grenelle  into  a  steam-boiler. 

The  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  bore. 
That  accomplished,  the  French  philoso- 
pher may  say  of  earthquakes,  Nous  avons 
changi  tout  cda. 
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The  Crystal  Sphere,  or  Reflecttioxs 
ON  A  Drop  of  Water. — "What  is  there," 
says  the  author,  "  in  a  drop  of  water  ad- 
equate to  supply  the  materials  for  a  loug 
essay  ;  and  such  a  one  as  is  calculated  to 
interest  those  thoughtful  persons  who 
perchance  may  be  induced  to  peruse  this 
impretending  little  volume?  It  is  true 
that  a  drop  of  water  is  apparently  a  thing 
of  small  moment,  almost  too  unimportant 
to  come  within  the  cognizance  of  that 
active  mind  which  is  proned  to  grasp  at 
the  vast  and  the  sublime,  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  what  is  minute  and  apparently 
triflbig."  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
this  tiny  crystal  sphere  is  a  wondrous  re- 
servoir of  various  natural  forces,  chemical 
agencies,  and  animate  existence,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  work  is  principally  de- 
voted. Here  we  stai't  ana  shrink  with 
dismay  at  the  sight  of  those  "  creeping 
things  innumerable,"  which  throng  every 
drop  of  that  very  fluid  we  are  daily  ac- 
customed to  drink  with  such  wonderful 
composure.  All  the  beasts,  reptiles,  and 
insects  that  ever  came  within  the  range 
of  our  naked  eye,  are  nothing  in  nimiber 
as  compared  with  those  myriads  of  crea- 
tures which  we  have  unconsciously  im- 
bibed under  the  imi)ression  that  we  were 
druiking  pure  water.  Ay,  but  what  is 
pure  water?  We  suppose  it  to  be  the 
simple  fluid,  the  imadulterated  mixture  of 
BO  mucli  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  And  so 
it  is ;  but — lamentable  conclusion ! — it  ap- 
pears that  such  water  is  of  no  use  for 
drinking.    Protest   against   it  as   much 


as  we  please — ^if  we  are  to  have  good 
water,  we  must  take  the  live  stock  with 
it.  Xow  il'  the  reader  can  manage  to 
shut  out  from  his  mental  vision  the  pail 
which  these  multitudinous  animals  are 
taking  in  his  own  nourishment,  he  will 
find  it  a  very  agreeable  recreation  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  with  Dr.  Sanders  in  look* 
ing  through  his  microscope.  He  wiU  be 
satisfied  that  ^'  a  drop  of  water,  although 
a  trivial  thing,  is  really  an  unbounded 
world,  and  full  large  enough  for  the 
Creator  to  exhibit  to  us  in  a  striking  light 
an  illustration  of  the  beneficence  and  wis- 
dom which  per\'ade  throughout  every  de- 
partment of  nature."  We  must,  how- 
ever, remind  him  that  the  book  in  its  get- 
ting up  is  decidedly  on  the  bookmaking 
phm ;  the  smallest  quarUam  of  letter-press 
being  spread  over  the  largest  quantani  of 
paper ;  though  this  may  be  no  objection 
to  those  who  wish  to  liave  a  pretty  volame 
for  the  boudoir.  The  composition  also  ^ 
displays  some  Americanisms,  which  illns- 
trate  without  adorning  it.  "  Prolificacy," 
though  found  in  Webster's  Dictionary,  is 
not  to  our  liking ;  and  i£proned  bo  not  a 
typographical  error,  in  the  expression 
previously  quoted,  tliat  "  the  active  mind 
IS  proned  to  grasp  at  the  vast  and  the 
sublime,"  we  hope  that  its  use  as  a  verb 
will  be  entirely  confined  to  the  trans- 
atlantic shores.  We  would  rather  have  a 
score  or  two  additional  infusoria  in  our 
glass  of  water,  than  allow  such  expres* 
sions  as  these  to  get  into  the  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefilcd. — London  Qu<iurterly. 
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A  CoiiinsNTART/CRmcAL,  Expository,  aicd  Prac- 
tical, ON'  THE  Gk)8PEL8  OF  MaTTHKW  AND  MaRK  ; 
for  the  \iso  of  Miuisters,  Theological  Students,  Pri- 
vate Christians,  Biblo-Classes  and  Sabbath-Schools. 
By  JoiDT  J.  0\niJf,  D.D.  WitJi  a  Map,  Synoptical 
Indor,  etc  New- York :  Leavitt  &  Allen,  369 
Broadway.    1857.    Pp.  501. 

No  ordinary  responsibility  rests  on  him  who  writes 
a  oommontary  on  the  oracles  of  God— to  evolve  and 
explain  the  mind  of  tho  Spirit  and  thus  afiM  and 
sway  tho  minds  of  his  fellow-men  on  the  groat 
themes  and  interests  of  salvation  and  the  aool  But 
when  well,  carefully,  and  prayerfully  done^  it  la  a 
work  of  surpassing  interest  and  importance,  towering 
above  and  outliving  all  more  literary  performances 
as  eternity  outlives  time.    Dr.  Owen  has  done  % 


good  work  in  writing  this  commontaiy.    He  haa 
.  erected  a  monument  moro  enduring  than  bnn  or 
granite ;  because  graven  on  imperishablo  mind&  We 
;  have  long  known  Dr.  Owen,  and  have  strong  oon- 
I  fidenco  in  his  talents,  hia  ability,  his  mature  Jodg* 
;  ment,  his  thorough  and  critical  knowledge  Of  tiia 
Greek  language  and  Its  idioms,  as  well  as  in  his  ear- 
nest piety  and  love  of  divine  truth  to  ehioidate  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  text     In  the  presence  of 
other  and  able  commentaries,  we  think  the  luoid 
language,  the  force  and  beauty  of  exprearion,  and 
clearness  of  arrangement  which  Dr.  Owen  has  mar 
I  id<)yed  in  unfolding  and  presenting  the  subUma  trattia 
of  these  two  go^tels  of  Christy  will  oommcmd  Ida 
labors  to  ministers^  to  students  of  the  Bible^  aa  to 
families,  Sabbath-schodl  teachers,  with 
[earnest  approbation. 
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The  Poetical  "Works  op  Leigh  Hukt.  Now  first 
entirely  collected.  Revised  by  himself  and  edited, 
with  an  introduction,  by  L.  Adamsmee.  Com- 
plete in  2  Vols.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1857. 
Pp.  300  and  320. 

In  this  beautiful  diamond  edition  of  tlie  poet^s 
works,  the  admirers  of  Leigh  Hunt  have  his  gems  of 
thouf;:ht  and  art  in  a  very  neat  and  attractive  form, 
characteristic  of  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  the  pub- 
lishers. The  fact  that  these  volumes  comprise  the  com- 
plete works  of  the  poet  will  add  much  to  their  value. 
They  belong  to  the  library  of  the  Muses  and  will 
find  a  pbcc  hi  the  boudoirs  of  lady  lovers  of  poetry. 

Sisters  op  Charitt,  Catholic  and  Peotestant, 
AND  THE  Communion  of  Labor.  By  Mrs.  Jame- 
son.    Boston :  Ticknor  k  Fields.     1867.  Pp.  302. 

Sisters  of  Charity  in  truth  are  such  the  world 
over,  in  all  times,  and  in  aJl  cmnimstances  of  human 
sufferings,  want^,  trials,  and  sorrows;  where  their 
presence  and  sympathies  avail  to  alleviate  human 
woe.  The  title  can  not  be  justly  monopolized  by  any 
one  clas3  or  name.  It  belongs  to  all  the  ministering 
spirits  and  angels  of  mercy,  of  whatever  name  or 
nation  in  fcmaledom,  who,  hke  the  Saviour,  go  about 
doing  good,  and  alleviate  the  wants  and  sufierings 
of  tlie  poor  and  needy.  Mrs.  Jameson  in  the  volume 
before  us,  has  struck  a  tender  and  vital  chord,  which 
we  wish  may  vibrate  in  ten  thousand  hearts.  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  has  immortalized  her  name,  by  her 
self-dcnymg  heroism  and  efibrts  to  alleviate  the 
wounded  and  sick  soldiers  in  the  English  Crimean 
army ;  and  Mrs.  Jameson  has  propounded  principles 
of  benevolent  action,  which,  if  carefully  read  and  fol- 
lowed, will  multiply  a  thousand-fold  sisters  of  true 
charity  ancl  make  them  angels  of  mercy  to  the  suf- 
fering on  earth  and  fit  them  to  wear  the  crown  of 
angels  in  heaven.  We  commend  Mrs.  Jameson's 
book  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  ladies  who  would 
bo  sisters  of  charity  and  angels  of  mercy. 

British  Archjeological  Assooation. — The 
fourteenth  annual  congress  of  this  Society  was  com- 
menced at  Norwich  on  Monday  afternoon,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Albermarle,  and  was  well 
attended.  The  President,  in  opening  the  proceed- 
ings, said  that  he  only  claimed  to  be  an  admirer  of  the 
science  of  archeology,  but  he  beUeved  that  the  visit 
of  such  an  important  body  as  this  Association,  would 
lead  to  the  dissemination  of  much  information  with 
regard  to  the  antiquities  of  the  city  and  ooimty.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Pettigrew  then  read  the  usual  introductory 
sketch  of  the  district  visited  by  the  Association. 

The  Dh^ctors  of  the  Madras  Railway,  acting  on  a 
memorial  fit)m  the  Christian  portion  of  the  commun- 
ity, have  decided  against  the  runnmg  of  special  trains 
on  Sundays. 

The  visitors  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  continue 
to  bo  numerous.  64,886,  or  over  10,000  a  day,  went 
in  la.st  week;  16,275  of  these  entered  on  Saturday 
aflemoon,  by  payment  of  6d. 

At  Foochow,  confirmatory  reports  had  been  receiv- 
ed rcepocting  the  injury  sustahied  by  the  tea-plant 
from  not  being  thoroughly  picked,  inie  decrease  in 
shipments  of  tea  firom  Chma  to  the  30th  of  Jxum 
was  27,550,000  lbs. 


A  Vert  Great  Mak. — "Mr.  Miles  Dardes,  who 
diai  at  his  residence  in  Henderson  county,  was  be- 
yond all  question  the  largest  man  in  the  world.  His 
height  was  seven  feet  six  inches.  His  weight  was 
a  fraction  over  1000  lbs.  It  required  seventeen  men 
to  put  him  into  his  coffin,  and  took  over  100  feet  of 
plank  to  make  it.  He  measured  around  the  waist 
six  feet  four  inchea" 

The  BRmsH  Absociation  at  Dublin. — Tlie 
twenty-seventh  annual  congress  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation was  opened  at  Dublin,  on  Wednesday,  wider 
circumstances  of  more  than  usual  interest  The  in- 
auguration meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  at  the 
Hotunda^  where  a  numerous  and  distinguished  com- 
pany was  assembled,  including  his  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  principal  members  of  the 
Yiceregal  Court 

The  Intern AnoNAL  Statistical  Ookorbss  opens 
its  third  session  on  Monday  next  in  the  Austrian 
capital  Eighteen  Governments  have  already  pro- 
mised to  send  representatives.  The  session  will  only 
last  a  week. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment OF  Science  met  at  Montreal  on  the  12th  inst. 
Amongst  those  in  attendance  were  His  Excellency 
the  Administrator  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  ex- 
President  Fillmore,  and  a  large  number  of  sayans  fh)m 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

An  official  return  appears  in  the  Melbourne  papers 
of  parcels  of  unclaimed  gold  which  have  accumulated 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  now  amount  to 
166,501^  ounces,  worth  about  £626,000. 

The  French  Government  has  decided  on  building 
a  huge  hippodrome  in  Paris,  to  afibrd  room  fbr  25,000 
people. 

On  the  8th  and  12th  ult  469  fiithoms  and  450 
fathoms  of  the  cable  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany were  recovered. 

Bt  the  end  of  September  a  direct  telegraphic  com- 
munication will  be  established  between  Malta  and 
Paris  and  London. 

Louis  Napoleon's  valet  is  the  same  who  resided 
with  bun  when  he  lived  in  Bury  street,  St  James's, 
continued  to  attend  him  during  the  captivity  at  Ham, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Emperor's 
checkered  career. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  states  that  the  Committee 
formed  at  Worms  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Luther,  have  been  informed  by  Su*  Alexandre  Malet, 
the  English  Minister  to  the  Diet,  that  Queen  Victoria 
has  subscribed  £40,  and  Prince  Albert  £26,  towards 
tiie  object 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  bribe  one  of  the 
criminal  Judges  of  Yienna  by  sending  him  a  sum 
of  money  equivalent  to  £600.  Tlie  Judge  has  ad- 
vertised that  he  will  present  the  cash  to  a  public 
charity  if  it  be  not  reclaimed. 

The  Cura^oa,  steam-vessel,  Commander  Forbes,  is 
now  discharging  her  cargo^  consisting  of  antiquities 
for  the  British  Museum,  obtained  torn  the  site  of  aa- 
dfliit  Carttitge. 
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By  tlio  Emporor^a  special  command,  the  French 
Minister  of  ^fnrine  has  issued  an  order  to  all  capt^s 
of  Hliips  of  war  to  jrivo  even*  aid  to  Knjclish  venels 
ci»:ivf'\iiiLr  tix^ops  to  India,  and  to  take  them  in  tow 
when  becalmed. 

TriK  oruption  of  Vesmius,  which  for  some  days 
past  liad  materially  sKickoni.*d,  on  the  15lli  ulL  ac- 
(piirod  ad'Uiional  violence.  The  explosions  were 
mu(;h  more  frequent,  and  the  lava  imprisoned  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Alvio  del  Cavfillo 
has  very  materially  increased. 

Vam:e  of  IIiGiiLAKD  PROPERTY. — The  Dukc  of 
Pvjrtlaiul  has  ju?t  purcha.sed  the  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic estate  of  Lang  well,  in  Caithness-shire,  at  a  price 
of  tOO.OoO.  Ilia  (jrace  purposes  making  it  a  sum- 
mer rotreat  and  converthij^  part  of  the  40,000  acres, 
to  which  it  extends,  into  a  deer  forest.  The  lifrh- 
crios  and  shootings,  which  at  present  yield  £750  a 
year,  are  of  the  best  description,  and  the  property  is 
th..*rcfore  particularly  desirable  in  a  sportinpr  point  of 
view.  As  showin;?  the  value  of  an  attractive  High- 
land cslat.^  it  may  bo  stated  that  the  price  amounts 
to  about  30  years'  purchase  of  the  gruss  rentid. 

WiLKY  A;  Hals  TED  publish  a  new  edition,  revised 
and  corrected  by  Charles  Downing,  brother  of  the 
author,  of  A.  J.  Powning's  "Fruits  and  Fruit-Treea 
of  America,"  a  work  of  wide  rejnitation.  The  pre- 
sent editor  in  preparing  this  edition  has  made  "  no 
alteration  in  tho  general  principles  of  cultivation  and 
jjrupagation,  and  but  little  in  the  descriptions  of 
those  varieties  that  arc  retained;  but  some,  after  re- 
iwated  trials,  hfiving  proved  unworthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation, have  been  rwluced  and  put  iji  a  class  of  in- 
ferior sorts;  some  of  which,  however,  have  advo- 
cates, and  succeed  in  particular  soils  and  locidities.'' 
Many  now  varieties  have  been  adde<l,  and  "some- 
thing haa  beendone  towards  ascertaining  synonyms 
and  itlentifying  new  varieties,  and  great  numbers  of 
Hp..'cunen8  compared  from  various  sources." 

( •.  S.  Francis  &  Co.  have  got  out  in  tliree  vohmies 
32mo,  the  favorite  >»luo  and  gold,  tho  complete  Poet- 
ical \Vork<,  including  "Aurora  lA.igh,'' of  Mrs.  E. 
Barrett  Browning.  Also,  a  new  edition,  8  volumes 
in  t,  of  Loekhart's  "  Lif  j  ef  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  with 
a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  author. 

Ti<:kn'or  a  Fields  favor  us  with  two  new  vol- 
umes of  their  "Household  PMition"  of  the  Waverlev 
Novel'*.  They  contain  "The  Heart  of  Mid-L(> 
thiau. ' 

Plastic  Cotton. — .1.  M.  Lcgare,  of  Aiken,  South- 
Carolina,  id  Slid  to  bo  engiijred  in  ])erfecting  an  in- 
vention by  which  cotton  is  to  be  a<lapte<l  to  a  varie- 
ty of  novel  uses.  It  is  said  that  the  basis  of  this  in- 
vention consists  in  the  solidi  Ilea  lion  of  common  cot- 
ton libn;  by  the  ai«l  of  certain  <'hi\'nical  ingredients. 
Plastic  at  lirst,  so  as  t«»  \ni  reiviily  moulded  or  work- 
ed by  hand  into  any  rc^juirLHl  shaix»,  it  becomes,  on 
drying,  hard  and  tenacious,  witli  a  somewhat  meUJ- 
lic  lustre. 

Literary  Reparation.— The  t  'ivil  Tribunal  of  tho 
Seine  on  the  25th  ult.  pive  judgment  in  the  caso  of 
the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  du  Hagiisa.-'  in  which  tho 
descendants  of  Priuco  Eugi>nc  dc  iioauhanuus  brought 


an  action  against  M.  Pcrrotin  for  publishing  Rtato- 
ments  in  that  work  highly  injurious  to  tho  Prince's 
memory,  az^quite  unfounded  in  truth.  Tlio  Court 
decided  tliaHiic  plaintiffs  had  fully  proved  tlieircaso, 
and  ordered  Pcrrotin  to  insert  in  all  tho  copies  of 
the  sixth  volume  which  ho  had  on  liand  tho  thirtv- 
three  documents  brought  forward  by  tho  plaintifls 
in  support  of  their  claim.  It  ordered,  in  addition, 
i'en"oiin  to  pay  all  the  costs.  Pcrrotin  was  tho  in- 
timate friend  of  B<!;ranger. 

A  Royal  Hair-Dres-ser, — Mr.  Isodoro,theQueon*fl 
oiffeur,  who  receives  £2000  a  year  for  dressing  her 
Majesty's  hair  twic*o  a  day,  had  gone  to  I<ondon  in 
the  morning,  meaning  to  return  to  Windsor  in  time 
for  toilette,  but  on  arriving  at  tho  station  was  just 
five  minutes  tcK)  late,  and  saw  the  train  depart  with- 
out him.  His  horror  was  great,  aa  he  know  his 
want  of  punctuality  would  deprive  him  of  his  place; 
so  ho  was  obliged  to  tako  a  special  train ;  and  tlie 
establishment,  feeling  the  importance  of  hia  busineas, 
put  on  extra  steam,  and  whisked  him  the  eighteen 
miles  in  eighteen  minutes  for  £18. — Jiaikea's  Jour- 
nal 

The  American  PicrrRK  Market. — Wo  bavo 
b(H?u  assured  that  even  in  Manchester  ancient 
I>aintiugs  are  manudicturcd  to  a  vast  extent,  and  at 
an  incredibly  small  price,  for  tho  American  market. 
"  You  have  otten  sfwiken  to  mo  of  your  father^s  gal- 
lery at  New- York,"  said  an  English  artist  to  an 
American  traveler;  "of  what  mastera,  may  I  aak, 
baa  he  specimens?*'  "My  father's  gallery,"  was 
the  reply,  "consists  almost  entirely  of  Kaphaela  and 
Leonardos,  but  he  has  a  few  Correggios,*' — Quarter' 
ly  Htview. 

• 
Dr.  Johnson's  Love  op  Tea. — At  tho  toa-table 
ho  made  considerable  demands  upon  bia  Civorite 
beverage ;  and  I  remember  when  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, nt  my  house,  reniindcHl  him  tliat  lio  had  drunk 
eleven  cups,  ho  replied :  "  Sir,  I  did  not  count  your 
glasses  of  wine ;  why  shouM  you  number  up  ray  cups 
of  tea  ?"  And  then,  laughing  in  perfect  good  humor, 
ho  added:  "Sir,  I  sliould  havo  released  tho  lady 
from  any  further  trouble,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your 
remarks ;  but  you  have  reminded  mo  tliat  I  want 
one  of  the  dozen,  and  I  must  request  Mrs.  Cumber- 
land to  round  up  my  numl/cr  !'*  When  ho  saw  the 
readiness  and  complacency  with  which  my  wife 
obc^yed  his  call,  he  turned  a  kind  and  cheerful  look 
upon  her,  and  said :  "  Madam,  I  must  tell  you,  for 
your  c<jmfort,  yon  have  escai>ed  much  bettor  than  a 
ccrtitin  lady  did  a  while  ago,  upon  whoso  patience  I 
intruded  greatly  more  than  I  havo  done  on  yours ; 
but  tho  lady  a.sk<Ml  me  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
make  a  z:my  of  me,  and  set  me  gabbling  to  a  parcel 
of  people  I  knew  nothing  of;  so,  madam,  I  had  my 
rcvengo  on  her,  for  I  swallowed  fire-and-twenty 
cups  of  her  tea,  and  did  not  treat  her  to  as  many 
words."  I  can  only  say,  my  wife  would  havo  mado 
tea  f<)r  him  iva  long  aa  the  New  River  could  have 
supplietl  her  with  water. 

IlArpixESS.— Quaint  old  Andrew  Fuller  vritei 
truly  that  contentment  conaisteth  not  in  addbig 
more  fUel,  but  in  taking  away  some  Ure;  not  In 
multiplying  wealth,  but  in  subtracting  men^  de- 
sires. Worldly  riches,  liko  nuts,  tear  men's  "i^^Mwg 
in  getting  them,  spoil  men's  teeth  in  cracldttg  thain^ 
but  mi  no  belly  in  eating  them. 
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We  have  several  objects  to  fiiUill  in  the 
present  paper;  all  of  them  depending 
upon  one  another,  and  all  bearing  upon 
the  general  design  of  the  whole.  We  de- 
sire to  sketch,  in  a  brief  ontliae,  the  course 
of  speculative  philosophy  prior  to  Christ- 
ian revelation,  in  order  to  make  clear  and 
definite  the  connection  between  the  two. 
We  desire  to  trace,  still  as  briefly  as  may 
be,  the  history  of  the  antagonism  and  re- 
concilement of  the  &ith  of  Sie  reason  with 
the  faith  of  Christ,  following  the  two 
down  through  the  centuries  of  the  Christ- 
ian era,  until,  with  the  uprising  of  modem 
infidelity,  called  alternately  "Atheism" 
and  "  Pantheism,"  we  arrive  at  the  third 
great  era  of  speculation.  We  shall  thus 
view  speculative  philosophy  as  it  has  ap- 
peared in  ignorance  of,  in  obedience  to, 
and  in  revolt  from,  the  announcements  of 


•  1.  laeiitata  of  Melaphyik,  Iht  Thean/  of  Know- 
ing  and  Being.  By  Jaues  T.  Fbrbier,  A.E,  Oxon., 
Frorcssor  of  Moral  Philogophj  and  Political  Econo- 
mf,  SL  Andrew's.  Edinburgb  and  LoQdcm :  Bluek- 
wood  and  Sods.     1S54. 

2.  Psychology  the  Ttit  of  Uaral  and  llek^yieai 
Thtlft.  A  LecCurt.  Bj  the  Rev.  H.  L  UimbeIi 
M.A.,  Prelector  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Uagdaleo, 
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revelation.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  re- 
gard speculative  philosophy  from  the  his- 
torical point  of  view ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
consider  it  leas  valuable  for  its  own  intrin- 
sic truth  or  certainty,  than  as  the  curiouB 
and  constant  expression  of  that  craving 
for  the  ideal  and  the  infinite  which  has 
been  implanted  in  human  nature,  N'ay, 
further,  it  is  held  that  the  capital  value  of 
speculative  philosophy  to  us  lies  in  its 
standing  as  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
somethmg  higher,  stronger,  and  more  au- 
thoritative than  itself.  Philosophy  is,  by 
its  own  failures,  the  more  valuable  and 
dignified  a  witness  for  the  &ith ;  by  its 
own  failures,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  de- 
graded from  all  title  to  be  placed  coordi- 
nate with  the  Christian  verity  as  an  at- 
tempt to  explore  ideal  truth.  Wben  we 
have  established  this,  we  purpose  to  treat 
more  fully  upon  the  present  position  and 
bearings  of  philosophy,  in  order  to  adduce 
its  most  recent  manifestations  as  an  evi- 
dence in  ftvor  of  our  main  position  no  less 
cogent  than  is  its  past  history.  And,  in 
conclusion,  we  shall  endeavor  to  draw 
some  deductions  as  to  the  extent  and  pur- 
pose to  which  philosophy  on^t  at  the 
present  day  to  be  studied. 
19 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  briefly 
tniverse  the  course  pursued  by  specula- 
tive philosophy  prior  to  the  dawTi  of 
Christian  revelation ;  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  perceive  in  what  degree 
the  unassisted  power  of  speculative  rea- 
son availed  to  attain  the  truth  which  has 
since  been  given  from  heaven,  and  how 
far  it  fell  short  of  that  attainment. 

Speculation,  when,  in  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  it  started  into  a 
life  of  its  own  from  the  womb  of  poetry, 
announced  its  aim  and  nature  Avitn  a  dis- 
tinctness and  boldness  which  it  has  not 
always  since  retained.    Its  aim  was  to 
discover  an  impersonal  principle  or  apxi) 
sufficient  without  preliminary  to  imderlie 
all  the  phenomenal  manifestations  of  the 
universe ;  and  in  its  nature  it  was  thus  a 
deductive  theory  of  the  universe.     Each 
of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers  announc- 
ed some  one  principle,  by  which  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  solve  all  questions  of  what- 
soever nature;  and  the  result  was  that 
I  hey  mutually  destroyed  one  another,  or 
rather  that  not  any  one  of  them,  owing 
to  the  partial  character  of  his  hypothesis, 
obtained  an  assent  as  universal  as  his  pre- 
tensions demanded.    It  would  be  loss  of 
time  to  state  or  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  pre-Socratic  philosophers. 
Much  labor  has  oeen  expended  already  in 
the  attempt  to  arrange  them  into  schools, 
to  classify  them  according  to  their  tenets, 
and  establish  a  succession  of  master  and 
pupil  amongst  them.    But  in  the  uncer- 
tahity  of  chronology  and  the  scantiness  of 
their  remains,  little  can  be  arranged  satis- 
factorily.   It  is  sufficient  that  the  three 
great  schools,  or  rather  series  of  teachers 
— the  Ionian,  Pythagorean,  and  £leatic — 
stand  out  to  our  view  with  distinctive, 
shaq>ly-defnied  features,  and  serve,  more- 
over, as  types,  to  one  or  other  of  which 
speculative    thought    in    all    subsequent 
periods  has  assimilated    itself.    Philoso- 
})hy,  in  those  early  ages,  boldly  demands 
from  herself  the  solution  of  the  vast  and 
indeterminate  problems  which  had  been 
struck  out  by  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
aspirations  of  mankind.    She  no  longer 
rests  satisfied  with  the  facile  explanations 
of  all  existences  and  changes  which  poe- 
try offered:  she  sconis  the  cheap  hypo- 
thesis of  an  infinite  number  of  personal 
agencies  of  power  and  caprice  sufficient 
to  account  for  things  the  most  incongru- 
ous.   With  sudden  and  extreme  reaction 
she  rushes  from  the  thronged  Olympus, 


and  seeks  after  a  solitary  and  abstract 
motive  principle.  In  this  hopeless  search 
she  wanderea  like  Bellerophon  after  he 
was  thrown  from  the  fields  of  air.  It  was 
to  be  .long  before  she  discovered  that  no 
one  impersonal  principle  could  be  alleged 
as  the  cause  of  the  universe ;  that  while 
the  questions  to  be  solved  remjuned  as 
prodigious  as  before,  the  means  of  solu- 
tion were,  T^ithout  poetry  and  religion,  no 
longer  adequate. 

Meanwhile,  this  early  philosophy  is  ob- 
served to  assume  a  triple  character,  which 
the  philosophizing  intellect  has  since  pre- 
served. Without  exception,  the  pre-So- 
cratic philosophers,  evidencing  a  true  phi- 
losophic impatience  at  being  unfurnished 
with  a  cause,  start  by  announcing  some 
one  principle  as  lying  at  the  bottom  of  all 
existing  phenomena.  But  these  principles 
are  very  diverse  one  from  another.  "  The 
Ionian  principles  are  material,  and  lead  in 
time  to  physical  investigations;  the  Pytha^ 
gorean  principles  are  mathematical,  point- 
ing to  no  less  positive  results:  but  the 
Eleatic  principles  are  subjective  entities, 
generalizations  of  thought  as  expressed  in 
language ;  and  are  precursors  of  some- 
thing widely  different,  yet  no  less  import- 
ant than  the  positivism  of  the  other  two 
schools.  In  Zeno  of  Elea  and  his  follow- 
ers we  see  dialecticJil  philosophy  exhibited 
in  a  boldness  and  purity  wliich  succeed- 
ing Eclecticism  has  shrunk  from  realizing. 
They  start  from  the  widest  generalizatioii 
of  language  and  of  thought ;  they  utterlj 
set  at  naught  the  process  of  verification 
so  indispensable  in  experimental  philoso- 
phy :  their  principle  has  sprung  from  the 
brain  equipped  with  native  arms  and  to 
be  defended  by  native  skill ;  it  is  a  dia- 
lectical principle,  and  must  be  dialectical- 
ly  maintained,  namely,  by  a  comparison  of 
opposing  probabilities.  Herein  we  find 
engendered  many  marks  which  never  left 
the  ancient  philosophy — its  logomachy, 
its  aiTogance,  we  had  almost  said  its  on- 
scrupulousness — ^whatever,  in  fact,  was  bS- 
terwards  denominated  ''  sophistiv." 

There  remained  but  one  furtlier  step, 
and  philosophy  would  have  comjdeted 
the  first  circuit  of  her  allotted  orbit.  So- 
crates was  to  "bring  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  earth."  This  great  man, 
having  diligently  studied  both  the  physi- 
cal theories  and  the  dialectical  dednctioiie 
of  his  contemporaries  and  predeeessors, 
and  finding  them  all  inadcqnate  to  scive 
the  mysteries  of  existence,  aJl  too  narrow 
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to  hold  the  mighty  fact  of  life,  was  led  to 
search  for  some  other  thing  as  the  object 
of  science;  and  finally  believed  that  he 
had  discovered  it  in  man  himself.  From 
Socrates  is  to  be  dated  the  birth  of  moral 
philosophy.  Henceforth  Philosophy  as- 
sumes an  eclectic  character,  which  she 
has  ever  since  more  or  less  maintained. 

Plato  was  the  first  great  eclectic  philoso- 
pher of  the  ancient  world.  He  received 
into  his  capacious  soul  all  that  had  been 
hitherto  taught  and  believe^  and  he  was 
destined  to  re-produce  it  stamped  for 
eternity  with  the  vivid  impress  of  him- 
self. The  sources  of  his  philosophy  were 
threefold.  From  Heraclitus  he  took  a 
mistrust  for  phenomenal  existence,  and 
for  the  senses  by  which  these  are  convey- 
ed to  the  mind.  All  things  are  perpetu- 
ally flowing  away,  said  Heraclitus;  nei- 
ther the  material  world  nor  the  senses 
whereby  we  are  made  percipients  of  it, 
can  be  the  object  or  media  of  true  know- 
ledge :  this  belongs  to  an  unknown  some- 
thing behind  phenomena,  the  cause  of 
them ;  and  to  an  undescribed  appercep- 
tive faculty  which  takes  cognizance  of 
them.  This  shadowy  idealism  of  Heracli- 
tus reappeared  in  Plato  in  conjunction 
with  the  bolder  idealism  of  Pythagoras, 
which  again  was  transformed  and  digested 
into  his  own  philosophy  by  the  homogene- 
ous power  of  Plato.  The  unknown  con- 
stant underlying  the  changeful  phenome- 
na was  declared  by  the  Pythagoreans  to 
be  number :  tilings  are  what  they  are,  be- 
cause they  are  copies  of  numbers;  take 
away  from  a  thing  its  numerical  value,  its 
unity,  and  you  destroy  the  existence  of 
that  thing.  The  ideal  numbers  of  Pytha- 
goras were  each  of  them  separate,  inde- 
pendent units;  for  instance,  the  ideal 
<iyad  was  not  merely  a  multiplication  of 
the  unit,  but  itself  a  unit  incapable  of 
multiplication  or  division.  These  ideal 
numbers  were  re-produced  in  the  specula- 
tions of  Plato  under  the  celebrated  name 
of  the  ideas ;  and  the  philosophical  no- 
menclature was  altered  to  suit  the  greater 
energy  of  his  conception  respecting  them. 
All  things  are  what  they  are,  not  because 
they  are  copies  of  the  ideal  numbers,  but 
because  they  participcUe  in  the  ideas. 
Many  strange  and  unexplored  mysteries 
lie  around  this  great  doctrine  of  the  ideas 
— their  nature,  their  relation  to  each 
other,  to  the  material  world,  to  the  idea 
of  the  good.  In  Plato  we  find  many  state- 
ments regarding  them  which  sound  con- 


tradictory of  one  another;  and  the  whole 
doctrine,  as  announced  by  him,  seems  to 
be  the  utterance  of  a  mighty  speculative 
genius,  prodigious  in  surmise,  swift  in  an- 
ticipation ;  but  not  exact  or  systematic  in 
thinking,  although  endowed  with  an  as- 
tonishing power  of  enforcing  conclusions. 
He  holds  m  his  hand  grains  of  the  golden 
sands  of  the  infinite,  but  they  are  ever 
running  from  him  back  into  their  native 
deep.  Or  else  he  lets  them  so  slip  away 
voluntarily,  that  he  may  the  better  show 
their  mystic  nature,  refusing  to  be  grasp- 
ed, by  the  swiftness  of  their  vanishing. 

From  Pythagoras,  then,  did  Plato  re- 
ceive whatever  of  theoretic  system  may 
be  found  in  his  works.  Along  with  Py- 
thagoras he  dreamed  the  golden  dream  of 
the  universe,  listened  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  strove  to  extend  the  realm  of  the 
limitable  into  the  illimitable,  and  believed 
to  find  in  mathematical  truths  a  solution 
of  the  infinite  harmonies  of  the  Cosmos. 
A  genius  so  vast  and  tender  as  his  could 
not  long  hope  for  much  from  the  rigid 
precision  of  mathematical  formulae ;  but 
we  must  notice  one  thing  in  Plato,  that 
he  often  seems  to  be  translating  mathema- 
tical language  into  metaphysical;  and 
that  he  gives  to  mathematics  a  most  emi- 
nent place,  both  as  a  means  of  attaining 
truth,  and,  especially,  as  a  process  for  dis- 
ciplining the  mind.  Another  thmg  of 
wnich  he  received  the  germ  from  the  con- 
structive genius  of  the  Pythagoreans,  is 
the  notion  of  a  political  sect  or  brother- 
hood of  philosophers,  who  were  to  be 
trained  from  infancy  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  abstract  principles  of  justice  and 
truth,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fitted 
for  the  goveiTiance  of  the  body  politic.  It 
is  very  observable,  that  this  great  specu- 
lative thinker  should  hang  his  mysterious 
contemplations  upon  the  framework  of  a 
social  system,  as  ne  does  in  the  ^'  Repub- 
lic," the  largest  and  most  mature  of  all  his 
writings. 

The  third  of  the  great  teachers  of  Plato 
was  Socrates.  From  Socrates  he  re- 
ceived dialectical  skill,  and  a  firm  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  science 
of  dialectic  which  should  be  a  guide  to 
the  attaining  of  the  highest  truths.  This 
science  he  has  in  part  fabricated  in  his 
"Dialogues:"  perhaps  he  gives  a  much 
fuller  account  of  it  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed— in  fact,  a  complete  account.  Peo- 
ple usually  seem  to  think  that  Plato  is 
defective  in  method,  that  he  has  elabo- 
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rated  no  instrument  for  the  discovery  of 
metaphysical  truth,  just  because  he  does 
not  contain  the  "  Organon  "  of  Aristotle. 
This  is  a  most  singular  misapprehension, 
worthy  of  comparison  with  tne  case  of 
begging  the  question  which  occurs  in 
Aristotle  himself,  where  he  attacks  the 
Platonic  ideas  on  the  score  that  they  do 
not  correspond  with  his  own  well-known 
classitication  of  the  categories.  The  dia- 
lectic of  l*lato  is  so  for  from  being  any 
part  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  that  its 
object,  scope,  and  tendency  are  exactly 
contrary.  Plato's  dialectic,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  as  a  process,  had  clearly 
this  one  object :  it  was  an  attempt  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf  between  man  and 
tlie  ideal  world.  Plato  perceived  within 
himuself,  and  in  other  men,  ideas  of  beauty, 
truth,  and  goodness,  far  transcending  any 
approach  towards  their  realization  in  the 
world  of  experience.  These  ideas  seemed 
to  be  independent  of  his  own  personal 
state ;  they  changed  not  as  he  changed, 
but  remained  the  same,  an  unalterable, 
inexorable  conscience.  Hence  he  was  led 
to  regard  them  as  divine,  the  voice  of 
the  Deity  speaking  within  him.  He  felt 
much  in  his  own  nature  that  was  at  vari- 
ance with  them,  and  needing  to  be  assim- 
ilated to  them ;  and  he  longed  and  panted 
in  soul  with  an  unceasing  desire  to  see,  to 
know,  to  feel,  and  to  realize  these  ideas 
in  complete  fruition.  Where  was  their 
abode,  and  how  was  it  to  bo  reached  ? 
Was  there  not  an  ideal  world,  the  region 
of  real  beinor,  whether  or  not  in  the  mind 
of  Deity,  in  which  the  soul  of  the  votary 
might  be  lost  forever  in  the  mystic  con- 
tem})lation  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the 
good?  Was  there  not  as  surely  some 
pathway  by  which  the  soul  could  ascend 
to  this  its  native  region,  and  by  searching 
iind  out  its  truest  heaven  ?  Plato  gave  a 
long  answer  to  this  inquiry ;  and  a  part 
only  of  his  answer  has  been  heard.  His 
dialectic  seems  to  answer  to  what  we  call 
"  self-examination,"  or  some  such  mental 
and  moral  process.  It  implies  the  devo- 
tion of  the  whole  heart,  and  mind,  and 
life,  to  the  service  of  philosophical  or 
theological*  truth.  Now  the  whole  scope 
and  efficacy  of  Aristotle's  logic  is  totally 
different.  The  logicians  of  the  present 
day  are  all  what  are  called  Conceptual- 
ists ;  that  is  to  say,  they  seem  with  one 

*  ^i?Maoipia  and  OeoXoyla  are  interchangeable 
t  enns  in  ancient  philoeophy. 


consent  to  have  merged  the  extreme 
opinions  of  the  old  sects  of  Realists  and 
Nominalists,  and  come  to  the  agreement 
that  all  general  terms  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  names  of  notions  exist- 
ing in  the  mind.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
discuss  this  opinion  ;  but  it  is  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  followers  of  Aristotle 
have  been  led  at  last  after  two  thousand 
years'  study  of  the  "  Organon ;"  and  it  is 
a  conclusion  very  different  from  that  of 
Plato.  K  gei^nd  notions  and  names  have 
no  existence  elsewhere  than  in  the  human 
mind,  a  long  farewell  to  the  ideal  world 
towards  which  all  that  is  noblest  and  best 
within  us  so  ardently  aspires ! 

But  how  has  it  come  about  that  Aris- 
totelian logic  has  been  confused  with  Pla- 
tonic dialectic ;  and  that  Plato  has  been 
accused  of  impei-fection  because  he  does 
not  give  so  good  an  account  of  the  laws  of 
thought  as  is  contained  in  the  "  Organon" 
of  Aristotle?  The  confusion  seems  to 
have  originated  with  that  inconsistent 
Realism  wliich  was  throughout  a  practi- 
cal weakness  in  Aristotle  himsel£  The 
Stagyrite  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  the 
conclusion  to  which  his  followers  of  the 
present  age  have  come,  and  indistinctly 
maintains  that  there  is  in  things  them- 
selves something  analogous  to  the  arrange- 
ments which  human  thought,  as  expressed 
in  language,  lays  down  for  its  own  con- 
venience in  observing  and  recording  the 
facts  and  events  of  nature.  From  this 
weakness  of  Aristotle  has  arisen  the  eon- 
fusion  between  him  and  Plato  to  which 
we  refer,  and  which  we  hope  to  dear  up 
in  a  few  words.  Realism  is  not  Idealism. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  described  as  Idealism 
Aristotelized ;  but  it  is  not  Idealism.  As 
far  as  the  admissions  of  the  Stagyrite  go, 
general  terms  may  have  something  in 
nature  corresponding  to  themselves ;  but 
no  account  is  made  in  his  writings  of  such 
general  terms  as  manifestly  have  no  exist- 
ing correspondences  in  nature,  but  must 
be  sought,  if  anywhere,  in  the  ideal  world. 
It  may  be  granted  that  Idealism  follows 
to  Aristotle  by  parity  of  reasoning,  from 
his  realistic  admission ;  just  as  Realism  is 
a  corollary  which  Plato  perceives  from 
his  Idealism.  But  the  two  are  forever 
and  essentially  to  be  distinguished ;  nor  is 
the  Idealism  of  Plato  to  be  charged  with 
the^  manv  ^ve  objections  which  He 
against  Realism.  It  would  tend  to  sim- 
j^Ufy  some  of  the  most  mysterious  pas- 
sages in  Plato,  if  the  reader  would  mark 
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tbat  he  sometimes  speaks  of  the  ideal 
world  and  its  archetypes,  and  sometimes, 
by  a  tacit  admission  of  Realism,  speaks  of 
the  real  world  and  its  archetypes  as  illus- 
trative of  the  ideal.  Thus,  then,  the 
Realism  of  Aristotle  is  distinct  from  Ideal- 
ism, although  related  to  it ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark  that  this  relation,  be- 
ing mistaken  for  identity,  was  what  after- 
wards secured  the  entrance  of  Aristotelian 
forms  into  Christian  theology. 

From  Socrates  Plato  further  received  a 
widely  spread,  deeply  rooted  moral  ele- 
ment, which  is  as  it  were  the  principle  of 
life  to  his  whole  philosophy.  Yet  moral 
truth  is  not  in  Plato  deprived  of  its  force 
and  value  by  being  treated  as  a  separate 
science ;  it  remains  inclosed  in  the  one 
great  orb  of  philosophy,  taking  at  once 
the  form  of  religion  and  of  preceptual 
morality,  but  never  that  of  systematized 
moral  philosophy.  It  proclaims  as  its  the- 
ology, that  God  is  good,  God  is  true  ;  as 
its  maxim,  that  the  best  man  is  he  who  is 
most  like  unto  God  ;  as  its  speculative  be- 
lief, that  the  idea  of  the  good  is  the  su- 
preme and  sublime  of  all  the  ideas.  So 
that,  altogether  the  germ  of  every  moral 
system  that  has  ever  tormented  the  world 
is  to  be  found  in  Plato,  yet  it  is  unjust  to 
charge  the  authorship  of  any  one  of  those 
abominations  upon  him.  His  object,  as  a 
moral  teacher,  was  essentially  practical — 
the  drawing  of  the  soul  to  the  love  of 
moral  truth  ;  and  this  he  sought  to  effect 
by  a  series  of  metaphors  so  apt  and  im- 
pressive, as  to  have  furnished  the  hint  to 
almost  every  future  theorist.  "  Virtue," 
he  says,  "  is  a  harmony  of  the  soul."  In 
that  saying  we  may  trace  the  famous 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  "  the  mean  state." 
In  another  place  he  calls  it  a  well  ordered 
commonwealth,  under  the  sway  of  the 
superior  faculty ;  and  we  are  immediately 
reminded  of  the  Stoics  with  their  "  cold 
reason."  Again,  he  designates  virtue  as 
the  art  of  measurement,  {jj^TpTjTiKriy)  and 
the  expression  has  been  perverted  into 
Utilitarianism.  The  three  most  cele- 
brated views  of  moral  truth  are  thus  to  be 
discovered  in  Plato. 

But  more  than  any  thing  else,  Plato 
was  indebted  to  Socrates  for  his  person- 
ality. Throughout  the  "  Dialogues,"  the 
one  prominent  figure  is  that  precious 
Silenus,  with  his  bull-like  aspect,  his 
awkward  figure,  and  ugly  features.  We 
seem,  in  reading  Plato,  to  catch  the  very 
curl  of  his  unfathomable  smile,  the  very 


twinkle  of  his  quick  eye,  as  the  deep 
meanings  of  his  words  shatter  the  finest 
systems  of  the  Sophists,  or  he  more  kindly 
assists  towards  truth  the  tottering  thoughts 
and  tongues  of  the  young  men  of  Athens. 
Let  us  thank  the  gods  that  Socrates  is 
such  a  Silenus,  so  ugly,  so  clumsy,  so 
grotesque  an  eater  and  drinker,  with  the 
capacity  and  rotundity  of  a  wine-cask. 
Let  us  also  thank  the  gods  that  this 
Silenus  who  has  got  amongst  us  is 
Socrates,  the  hardiest  and  bravest  of  the 
soldiers  at  Potid»a  and  Delium,  and  the 
honest  est  of  jurors  in  the  Athenian  law 
courts ;  that  prophetic  gleams  and  voices 
break  out  from  amidst  his  pitiless  laughter 
and  banter ;  that  through  the  channel  of 
that  strange  soul,  alon^  with  the  silt  and 
dragging  gravel,  flows  down  in  grains  the 
purest  gold  of  truth.  Let  us  observe,  too 
— and  we  shall  presently  recur  to  this 
remarkable  fact — that  the  sublimest  spe- 
culative philosophy  of  the  ancient  world 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  dramatic  force, 
the  quaintness,  the  humors,  of  a  man. 

We  have  one  other  observation  to 
make  before  concluding  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  growth  and  acme  of  ancient  specu- 
lation. Plato,  so  far  as  regards  his  phi- 
losophy, was  a  Pantheist ;  the  speculation 
of  the  highest  reason  not  being  of  itself 
sufficient  to  aid  him  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Personal  God.  His  Idea  of  the  Good 
has  been  with  truth  described  as  God 
divested  of  personality.  But  there  is  in 
him  the  recognition*  of  a  Personal  God ; 
nay,  there  is  a  grand  outline  of  a  scheme 
of  theology ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  the  religion  of  his 
age  and  country  for  this  notion  of  a  su- 
premely good,  true,  and  powerful  Being.* 
Thus  we  see  that  philosophy,  which  was 
originally  a  search  for  an  impersonal 
cause  of  all  things,  finds  its  perfection  in 
the  greatest  of  all  philosophers  in  return- 
ing to  its  starting-point,  and  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  full  belief  and  worship  of  the 
Personal  Cause  of  causes  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  and  completeness  of  human  na- 
ture. 

To  recapitulate,  then  :  we  find  in  Plato, 
so  far  as  the  workings  of  that  mighty 
mind  can  be  traced,  the  preceding  phi- 

*  If  proof  be  considered  wanting  to  the  statenient 
that  reason  of  itself  can  not  lead  to  the  notion  of  a 
First  Cause  invested  with  personality,  the  elaborate- 
ly reasoned  system  of  Spinoza  will  supply  proof 
enough.  Professor  Ferrier,  however,  gets  at  a  dif- 
ferent result ;  but  of  this  anon. 
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losophy  difi^estcd  and  become  the  germ  of 
the  Flatonic  philosophy.  That  rejection 
of  knowledge,  such  as  is  gained  by  the 
senses,  wliich  distinguished  Ileraclitus, 
is  confirmed ;  "  man  walkcth  in  a  vain 
show ;"  there  is  an  unrevealed  trutli  in 
the  universe,  after  which  we  are  to  grope, 
not  resting  content  with  the  manifested 
and  the  sensible  :  the  mathematical  Ideal- 
ism of  Pythagoras  is  enlarged  and  ren- 
dered into  the  language  of  metaphysic ; 
hence  results  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas, 
and  this  sublime  speculation  is  inseparably 
fitted  into  the  theory  of  a  perfect  social 
community :  the  instrument  of  dialectic  is 
fashioned,  that  by  means  of  it  man  may 
come  into  the  possession  of  his  ideal 
world  :  and,  finally,  the  whole  vast  edifice 
is  carved  everywhere  with  the  features  of 
the  most  extraordinary  intellectual  portent 
of  the  ancient  world.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Plato  ;  no  one  ever  has  or  will  do 
that.  We  do  not  even  profess  to  have 
enumerated  all  the  distinguishable  parts 
of  it ;  we  have  only  taken  enough  of  it  to 
bear  upon  our  present  design. 

And  now  we  seem  to  be  in  a  position  to 
ask  the  question.  What  is  philosophy  or 
metaphysic  ?  Many  use  the  term  as  syno- 
nymous with  psychology,  as  Kant  and  the 
Scottish  school.  To  this  opinion  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  revert.  The  ancients, 
generally,  make  it  what  has  since  been 
called  "  ontology,"  referring  to  things  in 
themselves  independent  of  their  relation- 
ship to  the  mind.  Others  say  that  meta- 
physic is  the  abstract  form  of  all  sciences ; 
when  we  look  at  a  science  abstractedly,  it 
becomes  metaphysical.  All  these  descrip- 
tions will  be  found  to  suit  something  m 
Plato,  although  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  statement  that  his  dialectic  is 
more  akin  to  those  systems  which  treat  of 
ontology,  of  being,  and  knowledge,  than 
to  those  of  a  psychological  complexion. 

But  let  us  view  the  question  in  its 
broader  aspect,  and  find  what  answer  ig 
given  to  it  by  Plato,  the  most  renowned 
name  and  infiuonce  in  the  world.  He 
calls  his  dialectic  "  the  science  of  sciences, 
and  the  art  of  arts."  Now  what  must 
his  dialectic  consist  of,  to  claim  so  proud 
a  title  as  this  ?  The  thing  of  the  greatest 
concern  to  man  is  this,  that  he  is  a  finite 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  surrounding  infi- 
nite ;  that  he  is  conscious  in  a  dim  and 
vague  manner  of  the  infinite  around  him, 
and  possesses  i)owers  which  at  times  seem 


to  him  capable  of  grasping  and  compre- 
hending all  its  heights  and  depths ;  at  all 
events,  that  he  is  possessed  with  an  in- 
stinct which  is  ever  prompting  him  to 
make  this  essay.  Moreover,  by  the  life 
which  man  now  leads,  he  is  brought  into 
perpetual  contact  with  what  he  calls 
"  nature,"  which  he  knows  to  be  a  finite 
like  himself,  but  which  mav  well,  by  it« 
perpetual  varieties,  image  forth  the  un- 
known silent  infinite  for  which  he  longs. 
Time  beats  in  and  beats  out  the  various 
movements  of  the  life  around  him  in 
fierce,  resistless  pulsation ;  the  blue  ex- 
panding space  above  is  fretted  with  a 
thousand  soaring  fires,  which  ho  knows  to 
be  worlds  as  vast  and  thronged  with  mul- 
titudinous mysteries  as  his  own  earth; 
the  clouds  of  his  firmament,  the  hues  of 
his  dawning  and  sinking  sunlight,  the 
trees  of  his  forests,  the  waves  of  his  ocean, 
are  countless,  exhaustless,  renewed  for- 
ever ;  and  yet  he  shall  not  find  one  cloud, 
one  radiance,  one  tree,  one  wave,  exactly 
the  counterpart  of  another.  Is  not  this 
majestic  abundance,  variety,  and  succes- 
sion, a  fitting  emblem  for  that  eternal, 
that  unconditioned  absolute  of  which 
some  inner  sense  assures  him,  towards 
which  some  inmost  instinct  urges  him  ? 
Further,  although  there  be  no  sameness 
discernible  in  this  great  universe,  yet  "all 
things  are  double  one  against  another, 
and  God  hath  made  nothing  imperfect." 
Man  perceives  in  nature  the  operation  of 
mighty  laws  so  regular,  that  he  can  not  re- 
call the  day  on  which  he  first  conoeived 
his  faith  in  what  he  calls  "  the  uniformity 
of  nature."  He  can  collect  these  laws, 
and  thus  form  sciences ;  he  can  proceed 
from  generalization  to  generalization, 
until,  in  the  height  of  abstraction,  ho  em- 
braces in  one  cognition  the  whole  uni- 
verse. Now  does  not  the  traveling  of 
his  mind  from  one  truth  to  another  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  sensible  world  afford 
some  clue  to  the  method  by  which  he 
may  hope  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  infinite  ?  May  not  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  the  sensible  be  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  strengthen  and 
mature  the  power  which  is  to  comprehend 
the  infinite  r 

Plato  thought  thus;  and  therefore  it 
was  the  first  part  of  the  business  of  his 
dialectician  to  master  all  the  positive 
knowledge  and  special  sciences  in  the 
world.  Every  fiiculty  was  to  be  trained 
to  the  utmost,  every  string  to  bo  Strang 
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to  concert  pitch,  to  fill  the  ears  of  the 
world  with  lond  and  resounding  harmony. 
But  this  implies  a  vast  deal  more  than 
merely  the  possession  of  the  special 
sciences  and  arts.  The  dialogues  of  JPlato 
have  been  declared  by  many  to  be  in 
themselves  examples  of  the  dialectic  art. 
Good ;  but  we  must  accept  this  statement 
in  a  far  wider  sense  than  is  usually  given 
to  it.  Not  only  the  arguments  wmdk  are 
found  in  Plato  are  examples  of  dialectic ; 
not  only  the  two  or  three  forms  of  argu- 
ing which  he  expresslv  names  are  exampes 
of  dialectic ;  not  omy  the  sciences  with 
which  he  proves  himself  conversant  are 

Earts  of  dialectic;  not  only  the  arts  which 
e  criticises  are  so;  but  the  whole  dia- 
logue, from  beginning  to  end,  is  an  exam- 
|)le  of  dialectic,  with  its  persuadine  tenta- 
tive force,  its  dramatic  power,  its  numor, 
its  pathos,  its  metaphor,  its  gleaming  river 
of  eloquence.  The  reason  is  obvious.  We 
can  not  pretend,  in  our  present  ignorance, 
to  know  what  sort  of  Imowledge  and  ex^ 
perience  shall  best  aid  us  in  our  hoped 
fruition  of  the  infinite.  The  Platonic  dia- 
logues were  evidently  the  work  of  a  man 
of  a  confirmed  moral  character,  of  th^ 
amplest  capacity  for  enjoyment — a  dra- 
matist, a  humorist,  with  an  amount  of  life 
and  a  strength  of  purified  passion  within 
him  scarcely  ever  equaled.  All  this  is  to 
be  within  the  compass  of  the  dialectician 
who  aspires  to  the  infinite.  He  is  in  the 
fullest  degree  to  appreciate,  understand, 
and  enjoy  the  present ;  and  when  he  has 
thoroughly  exhausted  the  old  heavens  and 
the  old  earth,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
may  he  give  free  course  to  his  inner 
promptings,  and  attempt  to  scale  the  un- 
imaginable heights  of  infinity. 

This  is  no  wire-spun  inference  fi*om  one 
or  two  isolated  passages  in  Plato's  writ- 
ings. Speculation  has  advanced  not  one 
step  farther  than  where  he  lefb  it;  he 
stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the 
speculative  genius  of  the  world.  And  he 
has,  without  exception,  adhered  to  the 
dialogue,  with  all  its  scenic  accompani- 
ments, as  the  type  in  which  dialectic 
is  to  be  exhibited.  And  his  dialogues  are 
acknowledged,  in  a  half-sighted  manner, 
to  be  examples  of  the  dialectic  art.  By 
those  who  make  this  half-sighted  acknow- 
ledgment astonishment  has  been  exnressed 
at  the  variety  of  subjects  treateci  upon 
in  the  difierent  dialogues,  their  notion  evi- 
dently being  that  dialectic  is  a  kind  of  or- 
ganic art,  like  logic  or    arithmetio,   in 


which  the  process  is  in  principle  the  same, 
with  whatever  subject-matter.  The  rea- 
son for  the  diversity  of  subjects  treated 
upon  in  the  dialogues  is,  that  Plato  was  not 
sure  what  subject  was  more  important 
to  be  studied  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
the  &culty  whereby  the  infinite  was  to  be 
reached,  inasmuch  as  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  exact  nature  and  requirements  of 
that  faculty  itself.  It  must,  however,  be 
conceded,  that  he  does  show  a  preference 
for  certain  pursuits  and  topics,  though 
his  selection  lias  been,  on  the  other  hand, 
greatly  criticised.  But  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  the  education  preparatory^  to  tibe 
study  of  the  science  of  real  being  itself  is 
confessed  by  himself  insomuch  uiat  he  is 
compeUed  to  devise  a  peculiar  condition 
of  society  for  its  realization.  If  we  un- 
derstand Plato  aright,  this  education 
would  be  such  as  oomd  end  only  with  life 
itself;  for  at  what  earlier  period  than  the 
hour  of  dissolution  could  a  man  say,  "  I 
have  exhausted  the  universe,  and  come  to 
the  end  of  its  successions '^  ? 

It  belonged  to  the  genius  akin  to  mad- 
ness to  conceive  that  this  preparatory 
course  could  be  completed,  and  time  stiU 
be  left  for  the  study  of  the  infinite. 
Neveitbeless,  suppose  it  complete,  and 
the  powers  of  the  dialectician  mature,  his 
sense  of  life  at  its  keenest,  his  knowledge 
of  the  universe  all-comprehensive.  What 
next  ?  What  is  dialectic  in  itself? — ^what 
can  be  sidd  in  description  of  the  dialectic- 
al faculty  ?  Plato,  it  has  been  remarked, 
describes  dialectic  as  the  science  of 
sciences,  the  crown  and  coping-stone  of 
the  sciences.  Therefore,  this  master- 
science  must  possess  that  which  is  esseur 
tial  to  the  notion  of  science,  namely,  the 
recognition  and  investigation  of  laws  and 
principles.  And,  moreover,  by  virtue  of 
Its  own  peculiar  nature  and  object,  it  must 
differ  from  the  formality  of  special  science. 
It  must  be,  not  method,  but  the  very  soul 
of  method ;  it  must  be,  not  order,  but  the 
very  essence  of  it ;  it  must  be  fettered  by 
no  law,  but  is  to  be^  a  law  xmto  itseUl 
Thus  it  is  to  be  the  spirit,  substance,  high- 
est completeness,  of  the  contents  of  the 
several  sciences.  The  &culty  of  this 
science  Plato  designates  vovg^  intuition, 
the  highest  reason,  tne  summit  of  theimme- 
diate  liculty — ^terms  which  sufficiently  in- 
dicate his  conception  of  its  nature.  This 
is  about  the  sum  of  what  he  says  respept- 
in^the  science  and  the  &culty  of  the  in- 
fimte ;  and  beyond  this  speculation  may 
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confess  itself  unable  to  proceed.  The 
Gornum  description  of  the  same  science 
of  the  infinite,  as  "  the  movement  of  op- 
posites ;"  the  terras  of  Coleridge's  defini- 
tion of  method,  as  "  miity  in  progression  ;" 
the  Hegelian  logic,  the  continuous  rejec- 
tion of  contradictory  ideas  —  all  these 
might  be  with  propriety  applied  to  de- 
signate the  dialectic  of  Plato.  Speculation 
has  advanced  no  jot  since  Plato.  The 
most  bold,  sustained,  and  daring  thinkers 
of  the  world  have  soared  these  heights, 
and  found  an  infinite  beyond  them ;  their 
fall  has  proved  that  to  us  the  absolute, 
the  unconditioned,  the  infinite,  must  ever 
remain  the  unknown. 

And  now  is  k  not  among  the  marvels 
of  human  history  that  one  endowed  with 
gifts  so  singularly  varied  as  Plato  —  a 
dramatist  as  great  as  Homer,  and  as  sub- 
lime as  -^schylus ;  a  humorist  more  deli- 
cately delicious,  and  perhaps  as  powerful, 
as  Aristophanes ;  a  mathematician  and 
physicist,  completely  endowed  with  what 
was  known — that  this  man,  who  seemed 
bom  to  revel  in  the  present  world  of  men 
and  things,  should  have  cast  all  other  de- 
signs into  subordination  to  the  hopeless 
hope  of  scaling  the  infinite  ?  Is  it  that 
the  greatest  naturalist  is,  moreover,  a 
puf  ist  ?  Or  is  it  that  we  have,  indeed, 
here  bound  up  together  in  one  the  souls 
of  two  men — the  sententious,  humorous, 
moral,  practical,  inscrutable  Socrates,  and 
the  sublimely  enthusiastic  Plato?  We 
know  not,  and  crave  forgiveness  for  sug- 
gesting that  solution.  But  mark  how 
magnificently  Plato  confesses  his  own 
failure.  He  leads  us  in  safety  not  to  the 
infinite  or  unconditioned,  but  to  the 
ideal;  and  he  can  only  depict  the  ideal 
by  reference  to  what  man  has  seen  and 
heard  in  the  sensible.  The  ideal  is  a 
place  or  world  corresponding  in  beauty 
and  glory  to  the  visible  world  ;  to  express 
the  absoluteness  of  his  belief  in  the  ob- 
jective existence  of  this  ideal  world,  he  is 
led  into  a  realism,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  with  regard  to  the  visible  world : 
as  the  sun  is  the  luminary  of  tlie  visible 
world,  so  is  the  idea  of  the  good  the  light 
and  glory  of  the  ideal  world.  Finally, 
the  human  nature  is  unable  to  bear  the 
saying  that  the  light  and  life-giver  of  the 
ideal  world  is  an  impersonal  principle ; 
and  he  hastens  to  clothe  his  idea  of  the 
good  with  Divine  Personality.  Here  is 
the  triumphant  failure  of  this  grand  esjay : 
the  infinite  becomes  the  ideal ;  and  human 


faculties  can  not  reach  beyond  the  ideal  I 
Discomfited  philosophy  may,  however, 
console  itself  by  renecting  upon  what  it 
has  without  doubt  achieved.  What  ren- 
ders Plato  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
world,  one  of  the  most  renowned  names 
among  men  ?  It  is  that  he  has  more 
clearly  than  any  other  opened  up  to  our 
gaze  the  wonders  of  that  ideal  world  of 
which  wo  are  all  more  or  less  conscious,  in 
which  to  live  is  our  life  indeed ;  and  that 
he  has  more  fully,  and  with  diviner  elo- 
quence than  any  other,  drawn  out  the 
parallel  between  the  exhaustless  wonders, 
profusion,  and  magnificence  of  the  real 
world  about  us,  and  the  unutterable 
splendor  of  the  spiritual  and  ideal.  In 
this  service,  we  find  that  he  has  explored 
more  diligently  and  happily  than  others 
the  universe  of  nature,  and  that  micro- 
cosm, the  heart  of  man.  The  actual  is 
hanging  in  gorgeous  folds  about  the  ideaL 
We  have  seen  how  much  Plato  saw  in, 
and  took  out  o^  the  comparatively  feeble 
philosophy  which  preceded  him.  His  in- 
structed observation  drew  no  less  copious 
a  supply  from  the  life  of  the  generation 
amidst  which  he  found  himself.  He  re- 
spected every  thing ;  no  opinion  was  so 
palpably  absurd  as  to  meet  with  his  unin- 
quiring  scorn ;  no  object  was  so  mean  as 
to  avoid  his  wondering  and  reverential 
scrutiny.  So  that  in  result  the  fame  and 
value  of  Plato  consists  not  in  his  being  the 
philosopher  of  the  infinite,  but  in  hisb^g 
the  philosopher  of  the  finite,  the  revealer  of 
nature  to  man,  of  man  to  himself,  and  ot 
the  relations  between  the  idealizing  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature,  and  versicolored 
multiform  actuality  in  the  midst  of  which 
God  has  granted  that  man  should  ex- 
patiate. From  this  point  of  view,  how 
great  and  wise  a  teacher  he  appears  I  He 
pleads  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
until  his  passionate  earnestness  awakens 
in  his  hearers  a  faith  that  was  not  re- 
vealed. He  pomts  constantly  upwards  to 
the  unseen  heavens,  the  abode  of  the  half- 
enshadowed  forms  of  goodness,  loveliness, 
and  truth,  in  order  that  the  unsteady 
eyes  of  mortals  may  follow  his  direction : 
he  proclaims  the  great  fiict  of  a  state  of 
prior  existence,  which  is  at  times  break- 
mg  forth  to  man  in  a  diumess  of  half-me- 
mory; and  no  theory  on  the  stultified 
question  of  the  origin  of  ideas  can  oom- 
pare  with  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  OTMHrn- 
nesis.  The  geim  of  every  science^  the 
eloquence  of  every  art,  are  enfolded  in 
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that  nebulous  ooDfusion  called  by  Plato 
his  "philosophy." 

Had  Plato  lived  in  another  age  of  the 
world,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
prince  of  philosophers  would  have  been 
the  greatest  of  poets.  But  he  lived  in  an 
age  when  philosophy  was  the  religion  of 
the  world ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
most  nobly  gifted  to  strive  to  gain,  in  be- 
half of  his  fellow-mortals,  some  certainty 
in  the  present,  and  hope  for  the  future. 
Otherwise,  the  question  must  have  occur- 
red to  him,  whether  it  were  not  best  to 
cease  the  search  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
unknowable,  to  live  the  ideal  life  reveal- 
ed, and  repose  in  calm  security  upon  the 
everhisting  infinite  around,  whilst  enjoy- 
ing and  working  in  the  present  with  what- 
ever zeal  and  faculty  he  could  command. 
We  who  are  called  Christians  stand  in  a 
wondrously  difierent  position  from  the 
heathen  Plato.  We  were  never  to  reach 
the  Infinite,  but  the  Infinite  has  mercifully 
stooped  to  us.  Leaving  the  eternities  and 
infinities,  and  in  a  manner  how  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible  entering  within  the 
bounds  of  time  and  space,  God  has  made 
known  to  us  his  Personality,  his  infinite 
love  and  compassion  for  us.  Revelation 
has  appointed  to  us  the  bounds  of  our 
thoughts  not  less  distinctly  than  the  sphere 
of  our  duties.  We  know  of  the  Infinite 
that  it  is  an  infinite  of  love.  With  this 
we  are  to  be  contented,  and  would  that  it 
could  be  said  of  all  of  us  that  we  are  so ! 

It  has  often  been  obsei-ved  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  similitude  exists  between 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  revealed 
word.  This  similarity  is  both  external  and 
internal.  We  would  speak  very  reverent- 
ly, and  say  that  Plato  is  the  Bible  of 
Heathenism.*  It  is  so,  in  that  it  is  the 
only  heathen  book  which  defines  for  man- 
kind the  boundaries  and  coasts  of  the  ideal 
world,  that  it  alone  strives  to  shape  a 
pathway  to  this  world,  that  it  alone 
creates  and  intensifies  in  the  human  breast 
the  belief  that  this  grand  goal  may  per- 


*  TVe  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood  in  venturing 
u|x>n  a  compariaon  between  the  revealed  word  and 
the  writings  of  Plato.  When  we  say  that  Plato  was 
the  Bible  of  Heathenism,  we  mean  only  that  it  was 
the  purest  code  of  ethics  which  the  heathen  world 
possessed :  it  was  a  light  in  darkness^  but  could  not 
do  more  than  make  the  darkness  around  itself  miser- 
able, lacking  the  authority  and  fullness  which  belong 
to  revelation.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  the 
difference  between  man  inquiring  after  God,  and  Grod 
revealing  himself  to  man. 


chance  be  reached,  that  it  alone  insists 
sternly  and  unwaveringly  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  conversion  and  change  of  nature  : 
it  is  so,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  history 
of  the  life  and  death  of  the  noblest  pagan 
confessor  of  the  truth :  it  is  so  by  the  wit- 
ness of  the  thousands  who  have  pointed  to 
it  as  the  awakener  and  strength  of  their 
faith  and  hope. 

But  the  paraUelism  may  be  carried  on 
still  further.  The  ideal  life  of  Plato  is 
hard  and  impracticable  by  the  side  of  the 
ideal  of  the  Gospel,  the  beginning  and 
end  of  whose  commandment  is  love.  The 
one  is  a  brave  but  losing  strife  with  the 
infinite,  the  other  is  the  mandate  of  the 
infinite  given  to  man.  We  have  said  that 
the  ideal  world  of  Plato  is  shadowed  out 
and  mirrored  forth  by  the  natural  world. 
How  much  more  truly  may  this  be  affirm- 
ed of  revelation  I  The  Author  of  revela- 
tion is  also  the  Author  of  nature :  nature 
is  the  record  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
Divine  Creator  works;  revelation  is  the 
covenant  containing  the  conditions  of  his 
promises  to  man.  Can  you  hope  to  cur- 
tail and  modify  the  curl  of  the  changing 
wave  that  swirls  past  you  in  the  rush  of  the 
broad  river  ?  Can  you  desire  to  trim,  or 
in  any  wise  alter,  the  free  lines  of  the  tre- 
forms,  or  to  break  the  outlines  of  the  hills? 
Then,  only  then,  may  you  expect  to  re- 
duce to  exact  system  and  dove-tailed 
order  the  life-giving  principles  of  the 
Revealed  Infinity.  What  a  wonderful 
drama,  what  a  magnificent,  solemn,  and 
terrible  grotesque  is  the  face  of  nature, 
with  its  storms  and  sunshine ;  its  swiflly 
passing  lights  and  shadows ;  its  careering 
thunder-clouds  and  relentless  rains,  and 
its  sweet  blue  in  which  are  placed  the 
quiet  white  clouds !  How  full  of  mystery 
is  a  dark  mist,  which  yet  may  be  filled 
with  close  grain  of  purple  drops  by  the 
uprising  of  the  sun  I  How  awful  is  the 
sea  raging  in  the  white  wild  waves, 
which  yet  once  again,  as  anciently,  shall 
from  placid  level  send  forth  a  gleam  to 
mingle  in  the  colors  of  the  disk  which 
sinks  upon  it !  Wind  and  vapor,  hail  and 
snow,  storm-cloud  and  cirrhus — ^we  know 
them  not,  we  can  not  utter  their  mystery. 
We  know  only  thus  much,  that  they 
"  fulfill  His  word ;"  that  the  being  and  will 
of  the  Personal  God  is  the  code  of  the 
universe.  And  how  strange,  portentous, 
m-otesque,  and  hazardous  a  thing  is  human 
Sfe ;  in  its  origin  and  end,  in  its  struggles, 
its  achievements,  joys  and  sorrows !   flow 
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awful  is  man  when  he  laughs  and  when 
he  weeps !  He  is  conscious  of  an  almost 
infinite  capacity,  prompting  him  forever 
to  work  at  something ;  yet  he  is  dumb  or 
scarcely  articulate,  concerning  what  is 
within  him.  He  feels  possession  of  an  ir- 
resistible power  to  do  or  not  to  do,  which 
he  calls  his  will ;  and  yet  once  in  every 
day  must  he  desperately  lie  down,  and 
lose  for  some  hours  all  consciousness  of 
will  and  promptings  of  infinite  capacity. 
So  that,  lamenting  these  conditions,  he 
calls  himself  in  deplorable  weakness  the 
victim  of  necessity,  until  he  is  taught  to 
call  himself  rather  the  child  of  God !  Not 
less  closely  does  revelation  fit  the  life  of 
man  than  it  fits  the  order  of  nature.  In 
the  first  place  by  psalm  and  burthen,  by 
precept  and  by  history,  by  rite  and  parar 
able,  is  man  declared  unto  himself;  his 
mighty  helplessness  is  laid  bare ;  his  pas- 
sionate joys  and  sorrows  are  most  pa- 
thetically expressed ;  the  conscious  or  un- 
conscious need  of  his  spiritual  nature  is 
drawn  and  set  in  the  strongest  light :  so 
that  there  is  no»book  to  be  placed  beside 
the  Bible  for  dramatic  power  and  pathos. 
Then,  amidst  all  this  comes  the  history  of 
the  causes  of  all  the  imperfection  and  suf- 
fering ;  the  act  of  disobedience,  the  obscu- 
ration of  human  faculties,  the  sundering  of 
human  life.  The  whole  scene  of  the  uni- 
verse is  depicted,  and  man  seems  to  lie  in 
the  centre  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  The 
grand  serenity  and  repose  of  heaven,  full 
of  worship  and  solemnest,  sublimest  pa- 
geantry, "  vast  images  in  glimmering 
dawn,"  stand  in  contrast  to  the  earth 
which  lies  under  sentence  of  death,  beauti- 
ful yet  convulsed,  weeping  yet  striving 
to  smile  amidst  her  pangs ;  and  in  still  ex- 
tremer  contrast  appear  the  unendurably 
quick,  furious,  and  disproportioned  mov- 
ings  of  the  children  of  the  pit.  Finally,  and 
as  the  triumphant  issue  of  all  things,  man 
is  brought,  by  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Lord  Christ,  into  immediate  relation  with 
the  Eternal  and  Infinite ;  his  duties  are 
defined ;  and  among  the  rest,  that  his  duty 
towards  the  Infinite  is  faith. 

The  world  has  had  only  two  philo- 
sophies —  Platonism,  and  Christianity, 
which  has  superseded  Platonism  in  the 
necessities  of  the  world.  Most  of  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  these  two 
might  be  exhibited  as  points  also  of  con- 
trast, and  Platonism  thus  be  brought  up 
as  testimony  against  itself  in  regard  to 
the  superiority  of  Christianity.    Platonism 


is  a  pure  hypothesis ;  Christianity  is  a  &ot 
with  external  evidence.  Platonism  re- 
quires impossible  conditions  in  order  to 
its  realization  ;  Christianity  is  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  the  world.    Platonism 

Ero^^des  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
igher  necessities  of  a  select  few ;  Christ- 
ianity commands  "all  men  everywhere 
to  repent."  Platonism  arouses  the  hope 
of  immortality,  without  its  blessedness, 
connecting  the  doctrine  with  its  £mcy  of 
transmigration ;  Christianity  proclaims  the 
life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  The 
Republic  of  Plato  is  a  theory  of  a  perfect 
state  which  can  never  be  realized  in  this 
world,  ending  with  the  dream  of  what 
happened  to  Er,  the  son  of  Armenius,  in 
another  world  :  the  revelation  of  the 
Bible  proclaims  what  it  is  God's  wiB 
to  accomplish  for  our  race,  and  ends  with 
the  vision  of  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth.  The  Perfect  Commonwealth 
is  an  iron  system  which  provides  for  every 
hour  of  the  life  of  the  individual :  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  an  indeterminate  or- 
ganization, typical  of  the  freedom  and 
catholicity  of  the  inner  fellowship  of  the 
Divine  life.  Thus,  botli  in  its  simihirities 
and  its  contrasts,  does  Platonism  bear  re- 
cord to  Christianity ;  and  in  both,  also,  it 
prepared  the  world  for  the  reception  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Neo-Platonism  is,  in  very  many  respects, 
(as  our  readers  know,)  to  be  marjcedly 
and  totally  distinguished  from  the  teaoh^ 
ing  of  Plato  himself.  Neo-Platonism 
sprang  forward  as  the  fierce  opponent  of 
Christianity  at  the  time  of  its  appearing; 
and  very  quickly  did  the  defenders  of 
Christianity  conceive  or  find  it  indispens- 
able to  adopt  from  their  philosophical 
opponents,  who  treated  them  as  raoe  and 
ij^norant  men,  a  mannerism  and  mode  of 
thought  which  has  since  exclusively  usarp* 
ed  the  name  of  the  Platonic.  Neo-Pla- 
tonism agrees  with  Plato  himself,  and  dif- 
fers from  Christianity,  in  a  certain  aristo- 
cratical  spirit.  The  mysteries  of  the  higl^ 
er  spiritual  life,  in  the  conception  of  Plato^ 
were  not  meant  for  the  multitude,  but 
only  for  the  happy  few  provided  with  ca- 
pacity and  leisure  to  enjoy  them.  Those 
who  followed  Plato  added  to  this  the 
spirit  of  sectaries,  embittered  by  the  op 
position  of  the  Aristotelians ;  they  maaa 
a  secret  and  a  m3r8tery  of  the  tenets  of 
their  professed  master,  and  by  their  an* 
tagonistic  position  lost  more  and  more  of 
his  spirit.    They  cultivated  to  extravs- 
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gancc  his  mysticism  and  enthusiasm ;  they 
renewed  his  search  after  the  absolute ; 
while  they  lost  his  delight  in  the  present 
world,  and  all  that  was  included  m  this. 
They  were  men  of  a  scientific  rather  than 
a  genial  turn  of  mind.  They  further  dif- 
fered from  their  founder  in  the  complexion 
of  their  faith.  Their  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  highest  reason  led  them  to  use  it 
as  an  instrument  for  the  overthrow  of 
every  thing  which  was  not  strictly  amen- 
able to  reason.  For  example,  Plato  him- 
self had  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  popu- 
lar religion,  and  for  the  myths  in  which  it 
was  embodied.  He  makes  mythology  an 
essential  part  of  his  educational  traming, 
and  only  interferes  with  the  myths  which 
he  found  already  in  existence  in  his  own 
time  when  they  were  at  variance  with  his 
own  preconceptions  of  the  worthiness  and 
dignity  of  the  divine  personages  concern- 
ing whom  they  were  written.  In  such 
cases,  he  held  that  the  truth  was  corrupted 
by  the  human  medium;  but  he  never  dream- 
ed of  calling  the  myth  itself  into  question, 
or  weakening  it  by  allegorizing  or  rational- 
izing explanations.  The  Neo-Platonist,  on 
the  other  hand,  rationalized  every  thing. 
At  Alexandria,  about  the  time  of  the  first 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  they  had  come 
into  contact  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ; 
and  in  the  writings  of  the»philosophic  Philo 
the  Jew,  there  prevails  a  singular  com- 
promise between  rationalism  and  literal 
acceptation.  The  Neo-Platonists  had  fur- 
ther imbibed  an  oriental  spirit,  of  which 
no  trace  is  discernible  in  the  most  Greek 
of  Greek  writers.  The  earliest  of  the 
Christian  Fathers  show  manifest  signs  of 
the  influence  which  this,  the  philosophy 
of  the  day,  had  upon  themselves.  They 
call  Christianity  the  philosophy — the  only 
philosophy  of  life ;  and  Christianity  re- 
ceived its  first  tincture  of  purely  human 
thought  from  the  intolerant  mystic  hea- 
then faith  of  the  reason,  becoming  imbued 
with  a  mysticism  which  its  own  inherent 
sublimity  can  afford  to  wear,  and  a  ration- 
alism which  it  is  the  burden  of  its  faith  to 
supp6rt — a  prototype  of  the  transforma- 
tions so  soon  to  ensue,  in  which  the  ori- 
ginal simplicity  of  the  Divine  word  be- 
came intermingled  for  better  or  for  worse 
with  the  forms  and  inventions^of  the  human 
intellect. 

Christianity  proclaimed  the  possibility 
of  a  higher  inward  life,  arising  from  the 
immediacy  of  the  relations  in  which  it 
placed  mankind  with  the  infinite.    And  it 


made  humility  and  the  abnegation  of  self 
the  condition  upon  which  this  higher  life 
was  to  be  enjoyed.  This  violently  op- 
posed to  it  the  exclusive  and  self-subsist- 
ing spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  the  age, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  Platonism  in  ah- 
stracto  and  the  colossal  theosophy  of  the 
East.  It  was  conceived  practicable  to 
include  the  spirit,  and  in  part  the  sub- 
stance, of  this  philosophy  in  the  Christian 
idea.  That  the  vivifying  influence  of  the 
Gospel  was  universal,  was  always  ad- 
mitted ;  but  there  were  truths  contained 
in  it  which  the  multitude  of  believers 
could  not  penetrate ;  an  order  of  men 
was  already  separated  to  pursue  these 
superior  directions  of  contemplation ;  and 
in  Christianity  was  established  a  resem- 
blance to  the  esoteric  and  exoteric  teach- 
ings of  heathenism.  To  this  tendency 
the  heathen  philosophy,  which  opposed 
itself  to  the  simple  faith,  offered  a  power- 
ful alliance  ;  and  the  various  sects  of  the 
Gnostics,  whose  disputes  are  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  three  centuries 
of  Chiistianity,  exhibit,  as  their  common 
feature,  a  coalition  of  Christian  verities 
with  the  Platonic  abstractions,  and  with 
the  hypostatic  intuitions  of  the  Asiatic 
religions.  The  revelation  of  truth  became 
the  philosophy  of  ecstasy. 

We  can  not  particularize  at  length  the 
great  Gnostic  movement.  SuflSce  it  to 
say,  that  the  mystic  and  sublime  elements 
of  Christianity  received  fi-om  it  a  prodi- 
gious expansion,  whilst  they  were  com- 
mingled with  much  that  was  merely  and 
fantastically  of  human  invention;  and 
that  Platonism  and  the  Platonic  became 
henceforth  synonymous  with  the  elevated 
and  transcendental  in  thought  and  feeling. 
But  the  Gnostic  extravagance  aided  to 
pave  the  way  for  another  scarcely  less 
important  example  of  the  handling  of 
Divine  truth  by  human  philosophy,  which 
is  next  to  be  described. 

From  the  earliest  period  the  center  of 
the  higher  life  given  by  Christianity  was 
by  human  pride  of  philosophy  placed  els^ 
where  than  the  center  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  a  distinction  arose  between  the 
TTvevfiariKol  and  the  rpuxifcolj  it  being  be- 
lieved that  the  speculative  truths  of  the 
Revelation  were  to  be  studied  apart  from 
the  vitalizing  power  which  acted  so  won- 
drously  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
mass  of  believers.  Had  the  mystery  of 
the  Christian  faith  been  always  taken 
along  with  its  power,  the  development  of 
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Christianity  would  have  been  historically 
very  different.     Committed  to  the  devices 
of  human  thought,  Christianity,  in  the 
first  place,  as  we  have  just  seen,  assimilated 
to   itself   the    hybrid    philosophy  called 
"  Neo-Platonism  ;"  which  resulted  in  the 
aberrations  of  Gnosticism  and  Manichae- 
ism,  whereby  the  philosophic  reason  is 
seen  in  partial  revolt  against  the  practical 
answer  given  by  the  faith  to  the  various 
subjects  of  its  speculation;  and  the  specu- 
lative point  of  view  is  carried  away  froiti 
the  simply  faithful ;  mere  practical  ortho- 
doxy, thus  abandoned,  being  already  in- 
vested with  a  kind  of  narrowness.     Christ- 
ianity,  meanwhile,   continued  to  be  as- 
sailed by  philosophy;    and  it  found  its 
adversaries  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies— both  pagan  and,  especially,  here- 
tical— in  possession  of  a  method  in  the 
Aristotelian  logic,  against  which  the  in- 
ferior Stoical  logic  m  vogue  could  not 
avail.     It  was  found  requisite,  in  the  next 
place,  to  adopt  and  study,  for  the  sake  of 
their  argumentative  value,  the  forms  of 
Aristotle.    Thus  was  Christianity  made 
the  receptacle  of  the  wavering  creeds  of 
the   two   most   opposed    philosophies   of 
antiquity.    The  begmner  of  the  innovar 
tiou  was  St.  Augustine,  the  apostle  of 
orthodoxy  in  the  west,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.    Augustine  was  by  nature 
a  Platonist,  a  sublimely  speculative  genius, 
but  who  subjected  the  free  course  of  his 
contemplative  bent  to  the  necessities  of 
the   controversialist,   and   thus  acquired 
the  habit  of  expressing  revealed  truth  in 
an  argumentative  form,  being  in  this  the 
forerunner   of  a   multitude.     A  century 
later  Boethius  followed  the  initiative  of 
Augustine,  though  from  other  motives. 
As  a  philosopher,  he  formed  the  immense 
design  of  transfusing  the   substance   of 
Greek  speculation  into  Latin,  thereby  to 
provide  for  the  continued  empire  of  phi- 
losophy over  the  world.     In  this  way  was 
introduced  to  the  West  the  latest  Eclec- 
ticism of  the  schools  of  Athens,  which 
consisted  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Plato 
and    Aristotle.      From    this    foundation 
arose  the  long-enduring  edifice  of  Scholas- 
ticism. 

Aristotle  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
studied  exclusively  for  his  method,  and 
hated  both  for  the  sake  of  the  assistance 
which  he  had  afi^brded  to  the  enemies  of 
the  faith,  and  with  the  antipathy  of  men 
Platonic  in  tone  and  education.  But 
gradually  the  degrees  in  which  he  ap- 


proaches Platonism  were  recognized;  and 
as  his  logical  treatises  were  neutral,  the 
hostility  gave  place  to  admiration  and  a 
venerating  spirit  which  ultimately  ceded 
the  preemmence  to  him.  The  inconsistent 
realism  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Peri- 
patetics, of  which  we  have  spoken,  was 
welcomed  as  agreeable  to  many  things  In 
Plato,  and  stretched  out  so  as  to  meet 
the  Platonic  idealism.  The  logical  Aris- 
totle was  evidently  an  application  of  the 
philosophy  of  language  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  nature.  The  logical  Plato,  more 
inscrutable,  was  perhaps  the  same  appli- 
cation to  the  same  interpretation,  amongst 
other  things.  The  result  of  the  combina- 
tion was  a  Platonic  enthusiasm  of  theo- 
logical thinkmg,  embraced  in  an  Aris- 
totelian rigor  of  form  and  positivism  of 
reasoning,  of  which,  while  still  immature, 
the  chief  representatives  are  Scotus  Eri- 
gena  in  the  tenth,  and  Abelard  in  the 
twelfth,  century. 

The  Christian  Platonists  of  the  preced- 
ing centuries  had  assigned  to  the  ideas 
an  abode  in  the  Divine  mind,  as  the  ele- 
ments of  the  order  and  constitution  ob- 
served in  the  creation.  Aristotle  had,  in 
his  Physics^  in  a  generalizing  way,  de- 
scribed every  sensible  object  as  consisting 
of  matter  and  oi  form — "  matter"  mean- 
ing that  which  constitutes  a  sensible  ob- 
ject; "form,"  that  which  distinguishes 
sensible  objects  into  different  classes* 
By  adopting  Aristotle's  term  of  form,  and 
attaching  to  it  the  cognition  of  the  per- 
sonal nature  of  the  Deity,  means  were 
found  of  reconciling  Aristotle  with  Plato. 
Aristotle  had  only  attacked  the  ideas  as 
a  theory  of  the  individuals  of  the  ilatartd 
world;  not  as  the  eternal  reasons  of 
things  as  contemplated  by  the  Deity. 
"  Indeed,"  remarks  Bishop  Hamdeo, 
"  Aristotle  might  be  held  to  have  invested 
his  abstract  forms  with  some  such  preex- 
istence,  in  assigning  them  as  the  ultimate 
ends  to  which  nature  is  conceived  to  tend 
in  all  its  manifold  operations  and  prodno- 
tions,  with  instinctive  and  nneeasing 
effort."  The  conception  which  the  Ohris^ 
ian  followers  of  Plato  attached  to  the 
word  "idea,"  was  henceforward  traaa- 
ferred  to  the  word  "  form." 

Logical  truth  was,  by  Aristotle,  not- 
withstanding his  realism,  definitely  dis- 
tinguished i'rom  metaphysical  truth.  But 
logic,  or  the  science  of  general  principlea 
applied  to  deductive  purposes,  ii  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  an  interpreter  of  nature^ 
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and  universality  of  the  mental  conceptions 
expressed  in  language  to  be  conftised 
with  universality  in  point  of  fact.  So 
that,  in  this  view,  the  more  abstract  the 
conception,  the  more  valuable,  as  scien- 
tific, the  truths  it  contains.  Logical  truth, 
thus  confused  with  metaphysical,  pro- 
duces a  corruption  of  idealism ;  and  if  in 
a  similar  way  confused  with  the  physical 
province,  it  has  the  effect  of  crippling 
investigation.  In  such  a  philosophy  the 
point  of  view  is  wholly  metaphysical. 

Such  a  philosophy  was  Scholasticism — 
a  system  which  received  into  its  bosom 
the  seeds  of  dissolution  in  the  shape  of 
the  too  rigorous  method  by  which  it  hoped 
to  exhibit  and  enforce  all  truth.  It  was  a 
bold  and,  for  four  centuries,  a  successful 
attempt  to  adjust  the  balance  between 
reason  and  faith.  It  saw  in  Christianity 
the  seeds  of  all  truth — all  science ;  and  its 
design  was  to  subject  speculative,  moral, 
and  physical  truth  to  the  theological  point 
of  view.  But,  unhappily,  it  sought  to  do 
this  not  by  infusing  the  religious  element 
into  scientific  investigation,  but  by  apply- 
ing to  the  several  sciences  the  a  prion 
method  by  which  theology  proceeds,  in- 
stead of  permitting  each  science  to  rest 
upon  its  own  principles,  and  to  be  pursued 
in  the  method  natural  to  it.  This  mode 
of  procedure  was,  beyond  doubt,  right 
and  justifiable  in  speculative  and  moral 
science,  falsely  so  called.  There  is  no 
ideal  for  man  but  the  Christian  ideal ;  all 
other  ideals  are  only  historical  evidence 
to  the  glory  of  this.  There  is  no  need  to 
haggle  and  vex  the  brain  about  the  inde- 
pendence or  non-independence  of  the 
principles  of  morality,  when  I  know  that 
the  practice  of  virtue  is  the  law  of  God  to 
me.  Scholasticism,  then,  was  perfectly 
right  in  its  conception  of  the  subordina- 
tion due  from  speculation  and  morality 
to  theology;  and  its  period  is  to  be 
pointed  at  as  the  only  one  in  the  history 
of  mankind  in  which  the  true  relation 
between  these  sciences  has  been  main- 
tained. But  the  Aristotelianism  within 
its  bosom  ruined  Scholasticism.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  design  failed  from  the  uni- 
versality of  the  method. 

In  the  desire  to  exhibit  God  as  the 
center  and  circumference  of  the  universe, 
it  was  deemed  requisite  to  embrace 
physics  also  in  the  same  a  priori  method. 
For  this  a  precedent  was  found  in  the 
method  of  physical  investigation  among 
the  ancients.    A  number  of  the  Aristo- 


telian principles,  which  were  strictly  lo- 
gical, and  not  physical — generalizations  of 
the  mind,  not  facts  of  nature — were  de- 
ported into  the  one  great  theological 
scheme  of  Scholasticism,  and  the  research 
into  nature  prevented.  Such  principles 
were  the  doctrine  of  contrarieties,  where- 
by it  was  concluded  that  because  certain 
notions  exclude  one  another,  therefore 
there  are  certain  correspondences  in  na- 
ture which,  in  like  manner,  mutually  ex- 
clude one  another ;  the  principle  of  trans- 
mutation of  bodies,  whereby  a  power  of 
change  from  one  form  of  being  to  another 
was  attributed  to  nature,  similar  to  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  vary  the 
forms  which  it  can  summon  up  to  infinity ; 
the  principle  of  privation,  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  theory  of  motion ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  potential  and  actual 
being.  Thus  was  physical  genius  pre- 
vented from  expatiating  in  its  proper 
domain,  until  its  shackled  condition,  in 
the  age  of  disruption,  aroused  the  eman- 
cipating strength  of  Bacon. 

It  will  be  instructive,  after  this  sketch 
of  the  building  up  and  contents  of  Scholas- 
ticism, to  look  at  the  edifice  itself,  as  it 
stands.  What  is  it  as  a  whole — ^principles, 
method,  and  every  thing  else  together? 
How  does  the  theological  element  per- 
vade and  weld  together  the  heterogeneous 
materials?  Scholasticism  reached  its  ma- 
turity in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  its  greatest  names  are  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus, 
and  William  Ockham.  One  book  is  its 
type — the  Summa  Theologice  of  Aquinas. 
It  seems  to  us  that  a  singular  misconcep- 
tion prevails  concerning  these  men  and 
their  writings.  They  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  vast  wilderness  of  dry  lo- 
gical forms,  defaced  by  uncouth  termi- 
nology, and  rendered  useless  by  reference 
to  exploded  authorities.  To  say  that 
their  terminology  is  uncouth  in  our  ears, 
can  be  nothing  more  than  saying  that  we 
are  unaccustomed  to  it :  their  authorities, 
upon  some  things,  may  be  exploded,  but 
not  upon  the  most  important ;  and  we 
may  often  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  not 
our  own  belief  that  has  decayed,  rather 
than  the  authority  brought  by  the  school- 
men. The  most  popular  idea  is,  that  the 
schoolmen  are  merely  intellectual  ma- 
chines, whose  natural  force  is  overpowered 
by  technicality,  and  who  exhibit  nothing 
of  the  vital  movement  of  other  men. 
There  may  be  some  ground  for  this  state- 
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ment,  as  fur   as  the  technicality  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  no  ground  for  the  pith  and 
meaning  of  it  can  be  discovered  by  a  dis- 
criminating   and    patient    reader.     Take 
the  Summa  Thcologm,    We  have  there 
a  perfectly  elaborated  system  of  theology, 
beginning   with   the    most    rudimentary 
questions,  and  proceeding  to   the  most 
complicated.     Now,  Aquinas  had  no  need 
for  the  brilliant  power  of  a  Plato,  to  emit 
momentary  and  piercing  tongues  of  flame 
into  the  bosom  of  a  waste  and  dark  infi- 
nite void.    His  sphere  was  rounded  for 
him  by  his  faith  ;  and  his  business  was  to 
explore  and  map    out    that    sphere    as 
thoroughly  as  he   could.    The  first  re- 
quisite for  this  kind  of  work  is  to  insure 
regularity.      Aquinas    takes  a  form,   to 
which  he  adheres  throughout  his  immense 
labor,  from  the  disputations  which  used 
to  be  held  in  his  day.     The  subject  to  be 
discussed  is  proposed  as  a  (juestion ;  then 
the  subordinate  questions  mto  which  the 
main  question  arranges  itself  are  stated, 
analogously  to  the  headings  of  a  modern 
sermon.     Each  of  these  subdivisions  is 
discussed  separately,  the  arguments  for 
and   against  being  arranged  one  under 
the    other,   and  a  conclusion   is   drawn 
upon   each,   and  finally  upon  the  main 
question.    The  whole  vast  volume  is  a 
succession  of  great  questions  treated  in 
this    way.      Now,    at    first    sight,  such 
imaltering   regularity  appears   repulsive 
enough ;  but  not  upon  renewed  observa- 
tion.   It  insures  perspicuity,  and  enables 
the  mind  to  grasp  and  retain  what  was 
meant  to  stand  for  a  perfect  system.    And 
it  will  not  be  found  tliJit  this  great  thinker 
is  devoid  of  affections,  or  uualive  to  hu- 
man interests.    Uis  soul  is  not  a  dead 
soul ;  for  he  undertook  a  labor  as  great 
as  that  of  any  man,  and  went  through  it 
with  all  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  his 
intellect.    There  is  something  affecting 
in   this  huge  monument  of  labor,   and 
others  like  it,  which  was  undertaken  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  has  been  so 
completely  deserted  and  left  to  the  worm 
and  moth.    And  there  is  more  than  un- 
remitting and  intense  thought  in  Aquinas. 
There  is  the  pure  glow  of  a  spirit  refined 
and  sanctified  by  labor  and  meditation, 
and  a  pathos,  not  of  passion,  but  arising 
from  his  perceiving  the  truth ;  a  pathos 
of  truth.    We  have  spoken  of  the  dra- 
matic and  exuberant  life  of  Plato,  com- 
paring him  to  those  who  have  possessed 
this  attribute.    Let  us  now  venture  upon 


another  comparison.    If  Plato  resembles, 
in  one  respect.  Homer   or  Shakspeare, 
Aquinas    no    less    strikingly    resembles 
Spenser.    The  Fairy  Queen  is  full  of  life, 
play,  incident,  the  grotesque,  the  impas- 
sioned ;  yet  it  is  different,  essentially  di& 
ferent,  from  the  life,  freedom,  and  play  of 
Homer  or  Shakspeare.    Spenser  adheres 
not  only  to  one  metre,  but  to  one  stanzft 
throughout,  and  with  very  peculiar  effect. 
He  relies  for  variety  on  the  tones  and 
pauses  in  the  line  itself^  which  the  coarse 
of  composition  brings  out;  and  as  the 
scenes  move  along,  and  passion  after  pas- 
sion, incident  after  incident,  succeed,  they 
are  invested  with  a  strange,  unearthly, 
ideal  kind  of  dignity  and  gravity ;  and  we 
are  carried  along  upon  a  mighty  tide  of 
harmony  wo   know  not  whither,  wave 
after  wave,  in  regular  succession,  yet  with 
their  sweet,  minute,  fortuitous  variations, 
their  curvatures  changing,  and  the  wind 
making  little  ripples  in  them  as  they  rise, 
and  swell,  and  burst.    Here  we  hiaye  a 
sort  of  idealizing  gracefulness  cast  over 
life,  so  that  passion  is  depicted  in  all  its 
force,  but  none  of  its  homeliness;  grief  in 
its  bitterness,  without  its  painfulness ;  joy 
in  fullness,  without  its  extravagance ;  and 
we  can  mark  everywhere  the  nobly  re- 
strained hand  which  refused  to  indulge 
one  touch,  one  line  excessive.    Even  so, 
as    we    conceive,  has   Thomas  Aquinas 
loaded  himself  with  a  heavy  armor  of 
forms,  yet  moves  beneath  it  with  steadi- 
ness and   strength;    his    heart    beatioff 
deeply,  his  pulses  thrilling  sharply  witn 
human  tenderness,  yet  unwilling  to  waste 
one  atom  of  his  strength  otherwise  than 
with  reference  to    that  object  towards 
which  he  is  disciplinedly  marching.    Yet 
he  does  attain  a  sort  of  subdued — ^and,  to 
those  who  rightly  consider  the  mightiness 
of  his  labor,  a  touching — ^pathos,  which 
we  have  striven  to  insist  upon  by  calling 
it  the  pathos  of  truth.    After  all,  these 
neglected  scholastics  did  good  service  in 
their  day  and  generation,  which  is  the 
main  thing,  and  were  honored  accordingly 
therein. 

But  the  time  when  the  great  edifice 
was  to  be  shattered,  along  with  the  hie- 
rarchical authority  which  had  consecrated 
it,  was  at  hand;  and  very  remarkaUr 
were  the  men  appointed  to  do  the  work 
of  disruption.  The  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  boast  of  three  men 
mighty  to  destroy  and  build  np  again: 
Luther,  Bacon,  and  Descartes.    Lnther 
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shook  the  throne  of  the  naarper  of  the 
Seven  Hills;  Bacon  cast  down  the  paralyse 
ing  dominion  of  the  Stagyrite  over  the 
realm  of  nature ;  while  it  was  the  more 
questionable  destiny  of  Descartes  to 
emancipate  speculation  from  the  role  of 
faith.  If  it  seemed  improbable  that  the 
poor  Wittenberg  monk  should  well-nigh 
unseat  the  Pope,  it  seemed  yet  more  im- 
probable that  Bacon,  the  lawyer,  the 
orator,  the  statesman,  the  histonan,  who 
originated  no  invention  himself  should 
be  the  man  to  whom  the  philosophy  of 
experiments  owes  its  birth ;  and  most  im- 
l>robable  that  Descartes,  the  mathema- 
tician, the  man  of  formularies,  should 
narrow  the  sphere  of  theology  by  sever- 
ing it  from  speculation,  and  set  the  hu- 
man intellect  once  more  astray  through 
the  infinite.  Yet  the  birth-place  of 
modern  infidelity  was  the  brain  of  the 
mathematical  Descartes. 

We  have  seen  how  the  darkness  and 
mist  of  the  infinite  arched  itself  to  the 
light  which  Plato  carried,  in  his  unex- 
pressed gropings  after  it,  into  the  shadowy 
sphere  of  the  ideal  world ;  and  with  what 
a  grander  resplendence  this  darkness  and 
mist  circles  round  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
and  the  torch-light  of  Gethsemane.  Plato 
the  wise  seemed  content  to  miss  the  infi- 
nite wh^i  his  search  had  gained  the  ideal ; 
he  and  his  brethren,  with  a  pagan  instinct 
tha);  was  wonderful,  naming  that  which  is 
definite,  as  the  ideal  is,  by  the  name  of 
^^good,"  and  that  which  is  indefinite  by 
the  name  of  '^  evD."  The  pagan,  sreat  as 
was  his  faith,  could  not  be  sure  of  the  in- 
finite of  good ;  he  could  only  discern  that 
the  infinite  was  dreadful,  unknowable; 
and  build  for  himself  an  ideal  wherein  to 
dwell  safely.  And  truly  there  is  round 
about  us,  above  and  beneath,  an  infinite 
good,  and  what  might  seem  an  infinite 
evil ;  and  these  two  have  ever  been  haunt- 
ing the  earth,  descending  to  human  com- 
Chension  in  ideal  ghastliness  or  ideal 
uty,  and  leaving  their  footprints  in 
curses  or  in  blessings.  The  serpent  in  the 
garden,  coiled  around  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, and  hard  by  the  tree  of  life ;  Satan 
accusing  Job  before  the  Throne,  and  the 
voice  of  God  from  the  whirlwind ;  the  war 
in  heaven,  and  the  great  red  dragon  cast 
therefrom,  his  angel  conqueror  upright 
and  serene  in  his  strength  and  fearless- 
ness;  how  shall  not  these  be  known  as 
unveilings  of  the  infinite  between  which 
the  finite  man  is  placed?    And  may  it 


not  be  known,  moreover,  by  the  shuddor 
with  which  man  can  not  bear  the  awful- 
ness  that  lies  beyond  these  unvailed  forms 
of  the  infinite,  that  the  only  comfort  and 
refuge  is  in  embracing  the  ideas  of  the 
Gk>spel,  and  striving  to  attiun  the  high 
spiritual  life  therein  brought  within  the 
compass  of  humanity  ?  Forget  not  that 
what  you  are  to  know  of  the  infinite  has 
been  un8eale4,:  if  you  are  restless,  you 
may  perchance  be  permitted  to  adorn  the 
revelation  with  a  philosophic  symbolism 
of  .jEon  and  Demiurge^  as  did  the  Gnos- 
tics— a  symbolism  which  speaks  as  mean- 
uigly  to  the  philosophic  temperament  as 
does  the  symbolism  of  art  to  the  artistic 
temperament.  Better  adorn  it  even  me- 
retnciously,  and  be  cast  out  as  a  heretic, 
than  abandon  it,  and  go  wandering  in  the 
unlighted  void  inane,  and  be  accused 
before  Gk>d  and  man  as  an  infidel.  Yet 
into  the  darkness  we  are  about  to  wander 
sadly  lost.    Modernism  begins,  and  be- 

Sns  in  speculation,  as  m  art,  by  denying 
hrist. 

Concerning  the  beginning  of  desolation. 
Scholasticism  expired  with  great  strug- 
gles, and  was  not  entirely  dead  until  the 
very  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Every  vestige  of  prescriptive  authority, 
theological,  speculative,  and  political,  lay 
extinct  alonj^  with  Scholasticism,  upon  the 
threshold  ofthe  eighteenth  century.  Dur- 
ing the  heat  ofthe  conflict  the  foU  extent 
of  the  havoc  was  not  perceived;  how 
much  that  was  worthy  of  mercy  and  hon- 
or had  perished  irrecoverably  beneath  the 
scarlet  robe  of  Rome,  which  vainly  soueht 
to  give  protection.  And  the  noble  <ma- 
racter  of^the  men  who  fought  the  victori- 
ous battle  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries — Luther,  Bacon,  and,  we 
may  say,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Cromwell, 
Milton,  Pascal ;  men  who,  each  in  his  own 
way,  labored  in  the  struggle  for  human 
liberty — ^prevented  the  loss  of  the  slain 
from  beinff  felt.  It  needed  an  eighteenth 
century  of  debasement  in  all  that  ought  to 
be  noblest,  of  desecration  in  all  that  ought 
to  be  held  most  reverently,  before  men 
could  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  dan- 
ger of  the  tree  and  scrutinizbg  spirit 
which  had  led  them  thoughtlessly  every- 
where, even  into  the  holy  of  holies.  We 
now  recognize  that  whue  one  hero  had 
struck  down  a  monster,  another  had  been 
slaying  a  true  knight ;  and  when  one  had 
let  foith  the  innocent  captive,  another  had 
been  unchaining  a  devil    But  we  can  in 
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this  place  point  only  to  the  unhappy  di- 
vorcement of  speculation  from  Christiani- 
ty ;  a  thing  of  itself  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious and  evil  consequences  of  the  Re- 
formation, not,  however,  immediately  im- 
putable to  the  Reformers,  but  to  those 
who,  in  modern  times,  began  to  ply  the 
trade  of  speculative  philosophers.  At  the 
outset,  let  us  premise  thus  much.  We 
shall  be  led  to  mention  names  which 
stand  highest  in  the  roll  of  feme ;  whom, 
nevertheless,  we  are  conscientiously  com- 
pelled to  regard  as  having  been  utterly 
and  fundamentally  mistaken,  and  to  have 
passed,  in  consequence,  lives  of  more  than 
useless  labor.  Let  it  be  conceded  to  us 
to  admire  while  we  reprobate,  to  respect 
where  wo  regret ;  and  let  us  state  at  once, 
that  we  would  not  seek  to  blame  the  men 
themselves  so  much  as  the  tendencies 
which  are  represented  by  them.  We 
must  make  the  fullest  allowance  for  the 
expansive  force  of  ideas  when  once  start- 
ed; we  must  acknowledge  that  a  wrong 
direction  is  not  easily  recovered;  and 
then  we  must  say  that  modem  philosophy 
has  lost  it«  way  for  three  centuries ;  nay, 
that  it  is  like  the  adventurer  on  the  prairie, 
who  galloped  all  day  long,  in  terror, 
upon  his  own  track,  until  he  returned  to 
the  place  from  which  he  started,  and  the 
stm  was  going  down  I 

The  first  demonstration  made  by  specu- 
lation after  the  discarding  of  revelation 
was,  rightly  viewed,  a  most  inestimable 
piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  dependence  of 
man  upon  God,  the  insufficiency  of  rea- 
son without  faith.  Descartes,  after  eight 
years  of  retirement  in  Holland,  spent  in 
meditation  upon  the  philosophies  of  the 
world,  came  forth  with  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  futility  of  them  all.  He  destroyed, 
at  one  long-meditated  blow,  the  edifices 
raised  by  human  speculation  throughout 
two  thousand  years.  He  demanded  a  de- 
monstration for  all  things;  nothing  was 
to  be  accepted  without  the  fullest  proof 
to  the  consciousness.  This  demand  at 
once  demolished  all  that  had  been  built 
upon  sublime  conjecture,  all  that  of  which 
we  demand  no  proof,  and  yet  in  which 
our  humanity  discerns  and  accepts  some- 
thing intensely  and  eternally  true.  Pla- 
tonism  sank  before  it,  every  thing  sank 
before  it,  except  faith,  which  dehed  it, 
and  that  object  of  faith  which  could  prove 
itself  Divine,  by  its  actual  effect  upon  the 
lives  of  men,  and  its  perfect  power  to 
satisfy  the  high  cravings  of  tne  miad« 


Descartes  found  that  the  only  axiom 
which  acquired  absolute  certitude,  and 
the  denial  of  which  involved  a  contradic- 
tion, was  his  own  existence.  *'^CogitOj 
ergo  sufn^''^  was  the  beginning  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy.  But  it  was  also  the 
end ;  for  when  Descartes  attempted  to  re- 
construct a  philosophy  upon  this  axiom, 
he  found  that  he  had  cut  away  so  much 
foundation  that  he  could  not  build  at  all. 
He  endeavored  next  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  but 
could  not  gain  the  same  degree  of  certi- 
tude for  this  demonstration  as  for  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  was  compelled  to  let  the 
idea  of  the  mind  respecting  God  stand 
proof  for  the  existence  itself  of  God.  And 
so  of  the  rest  of  his  system ;  it  falls  pros- 
trate before  the  iron  demands  of  reason, 
as  do  the  systems  before  it;  and  Des- 
cartes, who  so  sternly  demanded  a  proof  for 
every  thing,  spent  his  life  in  angrily  an- 
swering the  objections  of  assailants  who 
required  him  to  fulfill  his  own  condition ; 
and  died  the  pertinacious  defender  of  hy- 
potheses very  arbitrary,  and  lacking  that 
verisimilitude  which  men  accept  in  lieu  of 
demonstration  without  flaw. 

Descartes'  method  trained  a  disciple 
abler  than  himself,  in  the  person  of  Spino- 
za, "  the  subtle  Jew  of  Amsterdam."  The 
Ethica  Qf^pinoza  is  a  system  of  metaphy- 
sical reasbning  which  adopts  the  rigid  type 
of  geometrical  deduction  from  a  few  axi- 
oms and  definitions.  If  these  be  granted, 
the  whole  system  follows.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  men  shrinking 
from  the  ghastly  conclusions  to  which  the 
Jew  would  drag  them,  to  discover  some 
flaw  in  the  chain  which  binds  them.  And 
unless  Spinoza  be  defeated,  Pantheism  and 
Necessity  are  to  be  the  creed  of  the  intel- 
lect. Here  comes  in  the  value  of  the 
point  of  view  which  we  have  adopted,  of 
viewing  philosophy  as  a  history  of  the 
successive  phases  in  which  the  human 
mind  has  approached  metaphysic,  at  the 
same  time  that  our  design  is  to  collect  its 
failures  as  evidence  for  the  need  of  revela- 
tion. We  have  already  seen  that  Panthe- 
ism is  the  creed  of  the  unaided  reason : 
the  intuitive  genius  of  Plato  could  not  ar- 
rive beyond  it,  and  his  unsatisfied  soul 
had  to  borrow  the  personality  of  God 
from  poetry  and  religion.  Spinoza  was 
now  to  prove,  having  revolved  and  ma- 
tured his  thoughts  for  twenty  years  of  si- 
lence, the  same  result,  that  Pantheism  is 
the  creed  of  reason.    Tet  this  same  Spi- 
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noza,  how  little  delighted  with  his  own 
doing,  is  found  writing  such  words  as 
these  following :  "  Justitia  et  caritas  uni- 
cmn  et  certissimum  veroe  fidei  Catholicce 
siffnum  est^  et  veri  Spiritua  Sancti  fruc- 
tus:  et  ubicunmie  hcec  r^penuntuTj  ibi 
Christus  re  vera  est;  et  ubicunque  hcec 
desunt^  deest  Christus,  Solo  namque 
Ckristi  Spintu  dirigi  possunms  in  amor- 
emjustiticB  et  caritatis.^^  It  is  the  pro- 
found remark  of  Wesley,  (quoted  some- 
where by  Hallam,)  that,  considering  the 
degree  of  intelligence  displayed  by  the 
brute  creation,  it  is  hardly  consistent  to 
consider  reason  as  a  mark  which  distin- 
guishes man  from  the  brutes,  but  rather 
the  capacity  for  knowing  God,  which  is 
possessed  by  man,  but  not  by  brutes. 
This  religious  capacity,  then,  seems  to 
have  little  to  do  with  reason,  the  separate 
feculty ;  but  is  rather  the  great  result  of 
the  whole  compound  nature  of  man. 
What  is  philosophy  to  me,  must  be  phi- 
losophy for  my  whole  being ;  the  philoso- 
phy of  reason,  which  addresses  only  one 
part  of  me,  and  starves  the  rest,  is  revolt- 
ed from  as  a  lie  by  the  emotional  and  im- 
aginative part. 

Spinoza's  system  need  not,  after  all, 
alarm  us,  if  even  we  could  not  detect  a 
fellacy  in  it.  To  his  conclusions  we  must 
apply  bold,  sound,  round  observation,  ac- 
ceptmg  them  when  in  accordance  with 
our  faith  and  that  consciousness  of  ours, 
which  it  is  the  glory  and  crown  of  our 
faith  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  Spi- 
noza says:  "There  is  no  substance  but 
God."  A  Christian  philosopher,  who  was 
not  ashamed  of  his  Christianity,  might  re- 
ply to  this :  "If  you  mean  that  there  is  no 
being  absolute,  infinite,  and  everlasting, 
but  the  Divine  Being,  I  believe  you ;  for 
the  attributes  of  God,  as  revealed  in 
Christianity,  are  infinite ;  He  '  is  of  infi- 
nite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.'" 
Spinoza  proceeds :  "  The  more  reality  or 
existence  a  being  possesses,  the  more  at- 
tributes are  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  There 
is  but  one  substance,  but  God :  therefore 
all  attributes  are  in  God,  or  God  is  the 
cause  of  all  things.  Whatever  is,  is  in 
God,  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  with- 
out God.  For  he  is  the  sole  substance, 
and  modes  can  not  be  conceived  without 
a  substance;  but  besides  substance  and 
mode  nothing  exists.  God  is  not  corpo- 
real, but  body  is  a  mode  of  God,  and, 
therefore,  uncreated.  God  is  the  perma- 
nent, but  not  the  transient,  cause  of  all 
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things.  He  is  the  efficient  cause  of  their 
essence  as  well  as  of  their  existence,  since 
otherwise  their  essence  might  be  conceiv- 
ed without  God,  which  was  shown  to  be 
absurd.  Thus  particular  things  are  but 
the  affections  of  God's  attributes,  or 
modes  in  which  they  are  determinately 
expressed.*  Hence  follow  several  things 
usually  taken  for  paradoxical.  There  is 
no  contingency,  but  every  thing  is  deter- 
mined by  the  necessity  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, both  as  to  its  existence  and  opei*a- 
tion ;  nor  could  any  thing  be  produced  by 
God  otherwise  than  as  it  is.  His  power  is 
the  same  as  his  essence ;  for  he  is  the 
necessary  cause  both  of  himself  and  of  all 
things,  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  conceive 
him  not  to  act,  as  not  to  exist.  God, 
considered  in  the  attributes  of  his  infinite 
substance,  is  the  same  as  nature,  that  is, 
natura  naturans  ;  but  nature  in  another 
sense,  or  natura  naturata^  expresses  but 
the  modes  under  which  the  Divine  attri- 
butes appear.  Intelligence,  as  an  act,  is 
only  a  mode  of  thinking,  to  be  referred  to 
natura  naturata ;  there  is  no  faculty  of 
thinking  apart  from  the  act ;  there  is  no 
intelligent  substance,  or  infinite  intelli- 
gence." Hence  follow  certain  pernicious 
conclusions,  which  Spinoza  does  not  expli- 
cate. Nature  is  eternal,  if  it  be  part  of 
the  Divine  substance;  evil  is  divinely' 
caused,  or  is  an  attribute  of  the  Deity. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  have 
only  given  the  conclusions,  not  the  proofs 
of  Spinoza. 

But  the  answer  is  ready:  "  You  draw 
conclusions  too  tightly.  That  truth,  whose 
essence  is  beauty,  lies  in  curves,  not  in 
your  straight  line  of  reason.  God  is  an 
infinite  intelligence,  in  spite  of  you  ;  for 
so  he  stands  revealed,  and  so  necessity  of 
nature  compels  me  to  believe  :  God  is  an 
infinite  person,  and  no  mere  soul  of  the 
world  ;  for  I  am  commanded  to  address 
him  as  my  Father,  Nature  is  no  part  of 
the  divine  substance ;  for  nature  is  im- 
perfect, and  God  is  perfect :  and,  as  for 
evil,  you  draw  things  too  tight.;  Godper- 
mits  evil,  but  never  causes  it.  Your 
necessity  is  contrary  to  my  consciousness. 
The  only  active  agent  that  I  know  is  my- 
self and  I  feel  conscious  of  free-will  in  bU. 
my  actions ;  consequently,  my  only  know- 
ledge of  agency  is  a  knowledge  of  free- 
will agency,  and  I  must  transfer  the  no- 


*  We  are  partlj  quoting  firom  Hallam's  abstract 
of  Spinoza,  "Literature  of  Eoioi^'*  ^<A.^ 
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%ki«u  of  oausatioD,  thus  obtained  from  my 
0WU  ox}K^rionoe,  to  tho  divine  cause,  and 
prt\NUiuo  that  the  Deity  is  not  a  necessa- 
ry a^jont.  In  fact,  all  the  truth  which 
lUiiY  bo  in  you  is  turned  into  a  lie  by  dis- 
tort ion.  You  mar  the  macrocosm,  and 
Hum  ceases  to  be  tho  microcosm.  You 
do  not  leave  things  as  undisturbed  as  pos- 
Hible,  which  is  what  a  great  man  would 
strive  to  do  ;  you  alter  relations,  and  thus 
fiilsify  things.  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to 
conceal  himself  in  nature,  supporting  its 
blind  life  by  his  omnipotence,  but  allow- 
ing Iree  play  to  its  secondary  agencies; 
But  your  conclusion  would  confound  God 
and  nature,  first  cause  with  secondary 
causes,  stopping  all  the  freedom  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  and  which  is  to  us  the 
breath  of  life,  in  one  monstrous  pulsation 
of  an  unintelligible,  necessary  infinite. 
You  may  be  legitimate  in  reason,  O 
Spinoza !  but  you  are  as  death  to  human 
nature  ;  and,  thank  the  sweet  heavens, 
you  are  contrary  to  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

In  Descartes  and  Spinoza  we  have  the 
hbtory  of  the  emancipated  speculative 
philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  resolves  itself  into  a  search  for  true 
ideas,  verm  idece^  and  this  search  may  be 
considered  to  be  its  first  phase.  In  the 
next  century  it  confesses  itself  bafiled  in 
the  search,  as  might  be  anticipated  in  a 
philosophy  which  had  abandoned  the 
true  idea  of  revelation,  and  enters  a  dis- 
tinct eighteenth  century  phasis  next  to  be 
described.  Observe,  however,  before 
passing  on,  how  entirely  the  disciple  has 
overthrown  his  master^s  work.  The 
foundation  with  Descartes  is  the  existence 
of  the  egoj  or  personal  consciousness :  the 
deductions  of  Spinoza  confound  all  hu- 
man action,  thought,  and  responsibility  in 
the  huge  anomalous  whole,  where  every 
thing  is  God,  and  there  is  no  worshiper. 

The  new  or  eighteenth  century  period 
was  inaugurated  by  the  great  work  of 
Locke.  In  Locke,  the  speculative  reason 
confessed  its  defeat,  and  in  its  own  way, 
strove  to  discoyer  the  cause  of  it.  Why 
were  not  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and 
Spinoza  invested  with  the  same  power  of 
commanding  belief  in  the  world,  as  the 
ideas  of  Plato?  "Not,"  replied  the 
Speculatist,  "  because  of  tho  reflex  influ- 
ence of  the  revealed  truth,  which, 
although  ignored,  is  yet  a  puissance  with- 
in the  realm  of  reason,  and,  unseen,  un- 
heeded, is  turning  the  wisdom  of  men 


into  foolishness.  It  is  because  the  instru- 
ment of  reason  has  been  misused  and  mis- 
taken as  to  its  powers,  set  to  perform 
work  for  which  it  is  unfitted  or  unaccus- 
tomed. We  must  discover  the  limits  of 
our  faculties,  and  invent,  if  we  can,  some 
training  process,  that  we  may  strengthen 
them  to  the  work,  ere  we  go  up  to  cott- 
quer  and  possess  ideal  realms  in  the  land 
of  the  infinite."  Had  speculation,  at  this 
point,  been  taught  humility  by  defeat^ 
and  seen,  what  it  might  have  seen  in  the 
clear  light  of  Revelation,  how  hopeless 
was  the  conflict  from  which  she  had  just 
retired,  she  would  have  found  other  work 
to  do  than  training  her  forces  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  attempt.  But  now  for 
about  a  century,  speculation  ceases  to  be 
speculation,  becomes  psychology  —  a 
study  interesting  to  a  few,  revolting  to 
most,  very  useless,  but  still  harmless,  ex- 
cept that  the  memory  of  the  old  defeat 
was  never  lost,  and  speculation  promised 
herself  a  day  when  she  should  endue 
herself  in  ancient  arms,  and  lead  her 
trained  and  disciplined  forces  up  the 
heights  of  the  infinite. 

We  arc  not  at  all  called  upon  to  eive 
the  particulars  of  the  psychological  penod. 
Psychology,  as  we  say,  is  not  metaphysio 
— although  it  has  been  ag^  and  agaun 
mistaken    for  it;    and    many  speak  as 
though  the  uncontained  could  bo  made 
cogmzable  by  measuring  accurately  what 
the  human  soul  can  contain  ;  a  carious 
instance  of  the  easy  propagation  of  a  fil- 
lacious  mode  of  thinking.    Man  may  be 
a  little  world,  so  that  by  man  one  may . 
become  cognizant  of  the  great  world  i 
but  you  can  scarcely  call  man  "  a  little 
infinite!"      The    history  of  psychology,, 
upon  which  we  do  not  feel  c^led  upon 
to  enter,  is  a  very  dreary  one.    It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  endless  discussions  upon . 
the  nature  and  origin  of  ideas ;  desperate 
attempts  to  analyze  the  diflerent  parts  of 
the  mmd,  which  proceed  upon  the  strange 
assumption,  that  what  we  call  for  t£e 
sake  of  convenience  by  different  names 
—as  memory,  imagination,  reason,  eta- 
are  actually  separate  parts   or  fiiCQltiefl|' 
bound  up  together  in  one  person,  and, 
holding  a  dignified  intercourse  with  ono 
another  in  a  sort  of  '^  common  room,^- 
called  ^'  consciousness,"  where  the  ameni- . 
ties  are  presided  over  by  a  very  fine  old . 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  ^'Higher  Reih . 
son,"    alicis    '*  Secret     Recess,"     iUUu^ 
*^  Spiritual  Essence,"  eta,  etc.    A  am| 
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puzzle  to  this  psychological  school  has 
been  the  construction  of  a  philosophical 
language  remote  from  the  usage  of  com- 
mon men,  and  in  which  certain  words  are 
to  be  taken  in  one  acceptation  by  all  phi- 
losophers. Yet  psychologists  can  scarcely 
be  brought  to  agree  among  themselves  as 
to  the  meaning  of  their  commonest  terms. 
The  word  idea^  for  instance,  has  a  history 
of  its  own,  which  it  has  required  the 
erudition  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to 
unravel.  Under  this  fact,  it  is  scarcely 
fair  in  philosophers  to  complain  of  the 
fluctuations  in  common  parlance. 

We  would  classify  the  philosophers  of 
the  psychological  period  not  according  to 
their  respective  psychological  theories, 
but  according  to  their  relation  to  meta- 
physic  in  the  science  of  the  unknown. 
The  bulk  of  them,  as  Locke,  Hume, 
Reid,  Stew^art,  Brown,  are  mere  psycho- 
logists, and  seem  to  forget  any  ulterior 
purpose  in  their  busy  task  of  mapping 
out  the  human  soul.  Others,  as  the  late 
illustrious  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  are  led  by 
psychology  into  the  conclusion  to  which 
revelation  might  have  led  them  at  once, 
namely,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
possible  as  a  science  of  the  infinite  and 
absolute.  There  is  but  one  man  so  far  as 
we  know  who  has  actually  attempted  to 
make  use  of  psychological  distinctions  for 
metaphysical  purposes.  Kant,  despairing 
of  the  power  of  reason  to  grasp  the  un- 
conditioned, made  the  attempt  from  an- 
other side,  the  infinite  capacity  of  the 
human  will.  He  failed,  inasmuch  as  the 
will  or  active  power  of  man,  which  seems 
so  infinite  and  so  capacious,  is  not,  can 
not  be,  separated  from  the  infirmities 
of  the  human  intellect.  A  distinction, 
introduced  for  convenience  into  psycholo- 
gical language,  could  not  divide  the  unit 
of  the  human  soul. 

The  era  of  psychology  extends  to  the 
present  generation,  although  with  this 
difference  from  the  eighteenth  century — 
that  while  in  the  eighteenth  century  all  is 
psychology,  in  the  present  cycle  metaphy- 
sio  has  grown  weary  of  her  long  psycholo- 
gical pupilage  and  in  several  danng  think- 
ers has  sprung  forward  once  again  to  the 
escalade  of  the  imconditioned.  But  we 
have  not  yet  quite  done  with  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  is  part  of  our  busi- 
ness to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  free- 
thinking  spirit  which  was  the  most  posi- 
tive result  of  the  modern  speculation. 
While  psychology  lulled  metaphysio  into 


harmless  repose,  the  restlessness  of  the 
metaphysical  spirit  passed  into  a  class  of 
writers  who  are  called  "  philosophers,'^ 
but  whose  influence  is  in  its  essence  polit- 
ical. We  mean  the  series  of  Frenchmen 
who  extend  from  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  down  to  the  Revolution 
or  later.  We  have  in  these  writers  the 
most  curious  and  distressing  anomalies 
offered  throughout  the  course  of  history. 
They  are  imbued  with  the  fierceness  and 
restlessness  of  speculation,  without  its 
spirit  of  deliberative,  suspensive  criticism ; 
they  deify  reason,  and  yet  avow  atheism, 
the  most  in-ational  of  creeds ;  they  are 
cruel,  quick,  and  witty  beyond  endurance, 
and  yet  they  exhibit  every  symptom  of 
weakness,  from  the  tears  of  Rousseau  to 
the  gibing  fury  of  Voltaire.  The  de- 
terioration waa  very  marked  after  the 
former  generation  of  great  French  think- 
ers in  every  department,  such  as  Pascal, 
Montesquieu,  and  Descartes.  The  pow- 
erful and  well-matured  writings  of  tnose 
men  were  succeeded  by  a  spirit  of  vehe- 
ment, hasty  pamphleteering,  which  con- 
summated itself  in  the  Micyclopidie — an 
unmistakable  proof  that  the  depth  and 
solidity  of  ancient  thought  were  passed 
away,  and  the  heady  era  of  false  bril- 
liance, hasty  positiveness,  and  impatient 
generalization  had  commenced.  These 
things  broke  into  their  own  terrible  con- 
sequences. The  pantheistic  creed  of  im- 
aided  reason  never  became  popular  in  the 
community  ;  the  atheistic  creed  of  un- 
reason seemed  to  shake  for  a  season  the 
foundations  of  the  faith,  and  drew  on  the 
most  fearful  convulsions  of  society.  Yet 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  creed 
of  reason  and  the  creed  of  unreason,  the 
one  of  which  leaves  no  worshiper,  the 
other  leaves  no  object  of  worship  ? 

In  the  nineteenth  century  speculation 
has,  in  the  brains  of  several  daring  think- 
ers, re^ssumed  its  original  form  and  labor. 
It  stands  boldly  forth  without  dissemb- 
lings  ;  it  will  no  longer  submit  to  rest 
content  with  ideal  theories ;  it  refuses  to 
believe  in  the  conclusions  of  its  own  psy- 
chology, which  might  have  taught  it  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  human  capacity ;  and 
with  unabated  confidence  it  demands  no 
less  than  the  infinite.  There  have  been, 
in  Germany  two  great  schools  of  absolu- 
tists: one  of  these  has  occupied  itself 
with  following  out  the  line  begun  by 
Kant,  when  by  an  invincible  analysis  he 
disproved  the  capacity  of  the  reason,  and 
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yet  did  not  despair  of  the  attainment  of 
the  infinite  from  another  side.  The  men 
of  this  school  are  Fichte  and  Schelling. 
The  other  school  consists  of  Hegel  and 
his  followers.  Of  the  impenetrable  Ilege- 
lian  philosophy,  which  the  author  of  the 
remarkable  work  at  the  head  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  Mr.  Ferrier,  despairs  of  un- 
derstandhig,  we  give  the  following  ac- 
count from  one  well  able  to  gauge  its 
value  : 

"  After  the  Kantian  Critique^  it  was  impos- 
sible to  bring  a  philosophy  of  the  absolute 
within  the  received  compass  of  human  thought; 
there  remained  only  the  attempt  to  expand 
thought  to  the  immensity  of  the  subject  by  a 
gigantic  scheme  of  intellectual  Pantheism,  in 
which  the  personal  consciousness  and  its  limits 
should  be  absorbed  in  the  processes  of  the  one 
infinite  mind.  Such  is  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  logic  of  Hegel — a  logic  constructed 
not  in  obedience  to,  but  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  thought,  which  are  held  to  be  valid  only  for 
the  finite  understanding  dealing  with  finite 
objects ;  the  philosophy  of  the  infinite  being 
based  on  their  abrogation. 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  give  in  a  short  compass  an 
account  of  HegePs  logic,  which  shall  be  intelli- 
gible to  an  English  reader.  If  we  were  to  de- 
scribe it  as  an  attempt  to  develop  a  philosophy 
of  being  in  general,  by  reproducing  the  divine 
thought,  in  uie  act  of  creation,  we  might  sup- 
port the  view  by  sufficient  quotation  from  the 
work ;  but  it  would  convey  an  erroneous  im- 
pression to  one  who  did  not  bear  in  mind  the 
total  suppresion  of  personality,  Divine  as  well 
as  human,  in  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  It  may 
perhaps  be  better  characterized  as  an  illegiti- 
mate expansion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy,  modified  in  some  de- 
:^ree  by  the  Kantian.  *  CogitOy  ergo  »um,^  is 
true  within  the  limits  of  the  personal  con- 
sciousness. I  exist  only  in  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
scious of  my  existence ;  and  I  am  conscious 
only  as  being  affected  in  this  or  that  determin- 
ate manner.  Within  these  limits,  Thought  and 
Being  arc  identical,  and  every  modification  of 
the  one  is  a  modification  of  tlie  other.  But  if 
this  prmciple  bo  accepted  in  its  Hegelian  ex- 
tent, I  must  commence  by  ascending  fix)m 
my  personal  consciousness  to  a  supposed  Uni- 
versal Thought,  identical  with  Being  in  general. 
Here  personality  disappears  altogether;  and 
the  problem  is,  to  deduce  from  the  identity  of 
Thought  and  Being  in  general  the  several  iden- 
tical determinations  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
Such  a  process  is  not  thought,  but  its  negation. 
If  the  universe  had  one  consciousness,  the  sys- 
tem might  be  possible ;  for  Thought  and  Being 
are  identical  only  in  and  through  consciousness. 
But  such  universal  consciousness  could  not  be 
my  consciousness,  and  thus  the  Hegelian  as- 
sumption can  not  be  grasped  by  any  act  of  hu- 
man thought.     On  the  other  hand,  thought 


without  consciousness  is  inconceivable,  since  it 
implies  a  negation  of  the  one  essential  charac*> 
teristic,  under  which  all  thought  is  presented 
to  the  human  mind.  The  logical  notion,  which 
is  not  a  function  of  my  own  personal  thougth, 
is  a  mere  empty  abstraction,  inconceivable  by 
reason ;  and  Uie  system  deduced  from  it  is  in* 
compatible  with  those  regulative  truths  that 
are  above  reason.  Vulgar  rationalism  sulnects 
belief  to  thought ;  it  has  been  reserved  fbr 
transcendental  philosophy  to  subject  it  to  the 
annihilation  of  thought'' — Mansers  Introduc- 
tion to  Aldrieh's  Logic,  p.  xlix. 

We  now  perhaps  stand  in  a  position  to 
estimate  at  its  right  value  the  Institutes 
of  Professor  Ferrier.  This  is  in  all  re- 
spects a  most  remarkable  book.  When 
we  began  its  perusal,  we  were  ^eatly  ex- 
cited by  the  magnificent  promise  it  laid 
before  us ;  which  was  no  less  than,  by  an 
iin&Itcrmg  march  and  process  of  reLa, 
of  demonstration,  to  arrive  before  and 
capture  the  fort  of  absolute  existence. 
Professor  Ferrier  writes  with  such  genius, 
such  passion,  such  enthusiasm;  be  is  bo 
evidently  master  of  his  subject,  and  has 
thought  it  out  from  beginning  to  end ;  he 
is  so  conversant  with  the  history  of  pre- 
vious failures,  and  so  aware  of  the  futility 
of  the  expectations  of  metaphysic  from 
psychology,  that  if  any  man  may  hope  to 
make  sure  the  foundation  and  place  the 
coping-stone  of  an  edifice  of  metaphyBic, 
it  wiS  be  Professor  Ferrier.  We  will 
not  say  that  we  have  risen  from  his  work 
with  a  feeling  of  disappointment ;  but  we 
will  say,  that  wo  have  gained  this  condn- 
sion,  that  if  Professor  Ferrier  is  right| 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  independent  me- 
taphysical science,  but  that  it  is  a  perfect- 
ly useless  thing,  better  to  be  abandoned ; 
whereas,  if  Professor  Ferrier  is  wrong, 
this  final  grand  failure  must  convince  the 
world  that,  certain  as  is  the  existence  of 
metaphysical  truth,  it  can  never  be  erect- 
ed into  a  science.  The  only  proposition 
which  is  not  demonstrated,  but  taken  as 
self-evident,  is  that  which  stands  first  in 
the  work,  namely,  "  Alon^  with  whatever 
any  intelligence  knows,  it  must,  as  the: 
ground  or  condition  of  its  knowledgOi 
liave  some  cognizance  of  itse^.^  Ilia 
proposition  is  the  beginning  and  the  endy 
the  sun,  soul,  and  center  of  F^feesor 
Fender's  system;  it  meets  us  at  ererjr 
turn  throughout  his  pa^es,  all  the  other 
demonstrations  refer  themselves  to  thia 
prime  axiom;  and  it  inspires  the  final- 
proposition  :  '^  All  absolute  existenoea  ^^^ 
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contingent,  except  one;  in  other  words, 
there  ijs  one,  but  only  one,  absolute  exist- 
ence which  is  strictly  necessary  ;  and  that 
existence  is  a  supreme,  and  infinite,  and 
everlastmg  mind  in  synthesis  with  all 
things."  But  this  axiomatic  proposition 
has  been  attacked  by  Mr.  Mansel,  with 
what  we  confess  sounds  to  us  very  much 
like  a  quibble.  He  says,  that  "  if  the  cog- 
nizance of  one  self  forms  part  of  the  act 
of  knowing,  why  not  the  cognizance  of 
three  or  four  selves  ?  As  well  admit  one 
thousand  selves  as  one  self  in  the  object 
of  cognition."  For  our  own  part,  we  be- 
lieve that  Professor  Ferrier  is  right,  and 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  erecting  a  sys- 
tem of  metaphysical  truth ;  of  which,  and 
of  bis  work  in  other  respects,  we  shall 
briefly  examine  the  merits.  But  observe, 
that  although  the  writer  of  the  present 
article  has  seen  with  astonishment  the 
raising  together  of  a  metaphysical  system, 
yet  that  system  has  been  sapped  at  its 
foundation  by  the  keen  incredulity  of  a 
mind  trained  to  view  these  questions  in 
another  light.  So  far  is  metaphysical  sci- 
ence from  possessing  the  authority  and 
universality  which  should  give  it  value  in 
the  world. 

And,  first,  concerning  the  literary  spirit 
and  stylo  of  Professor  Ferrier,  we  have 
nothing  but  encomium  to  bestow.  He  is 
a  model  of  perspicuous  language  upon  an 
abstract  and  obscure  subject :  he  nas  vi- 
tality enough  to  be  popular,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  own  profound  and  luminous 
mind  shows  out  the  real  shallowness  of  the 
men  of  pedantry  and  intellectual  routine. 
He  has  given  course  to  the  instincts  of  the 
literary  man,  to  render  his  book  at  once 
attractive  and  the  more  instructive,  and 
has  intermingled  his  severe  demonstra- 
tions with  abundant  observations  and  ex- 
planations, tending  to  set  the  value  of  the 
demonstrated  position  in  a  dearer  light, 
and  open  out  its  bearings  upon  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Nothmg  can  be  stronger 
and  more  candid  than  Inrofessor  Ferrier's 
writmg.  He  abominates  mystery,  pedan- 
try, concealment  of  every  kind;  and 
seems  possessed  with  a  vehement  eager- 
ness to  be  understood,  and  to  render  him- 
self unmistakably  intelligible.  Thus  he 
sxves  the  converse  of  every  proportion 
having  one,  as  fully  as  the  proposition 
itself;  he  reiterates,  insists,  and  proves 
again  and  again.  He  advances  man^ 
startling  things,  in  a  bold  style  of  posi- 
tiveness  aud  self-assertion,  wnich  is  de- 


lightfhl  in  these  days  of  ihsUonable  self- 
depreciation  and  lack  of  i)igotry.  He 
would  have  all  men  rationalize  their 
creeds ;  he  would  make  clear  the  convic- 
tions at  which  men  come  through  the  in- 
stinct of  fiuth ;  and  his  work  is  an  &PP^1 
to  the  catholic  reason  of  mankind.  The 
&lse  subtleties  of  psychology  strike  him 
with  an  intense  disgust ;  but  still  he  takes 
a  cast  from  psychology,  in  making  his 
system  a  theory  of  knowledge  and  of  ig- 
norance previous  to  the  theory  of  being. 
With  equal  dissatis&ction  does  he  regara 
Uie  tortuosities  and  lack  of  system  in  the 
true  philosophers  who  have  preceded, 
Plato  and  Hesel,  for  example ;  lamenting 
in  all  that  they  have  been  careless  of 
manUnd,  careless  to  screen  themselves 
from  popular  misconception,  and  exhibit 
their  truths  each  in  the  strongest  possible 
contrast  with  popular  error.  The  force 
of  unimpeded  reason  has  not  even  yet, 
thinks  Professor  Ferrier,  been  ftdly  tried ; 
either  over-subtlety  has  slid  like  poison 
into  its  action,  or  want  of  lucid  arrange- 
ment has  obscured  it.  He  would  speak 
to  all  men  in  the  plain  and  honest  lan- 
guage of  truth.  Old  psychology  mav  well 
feel  astonished  at  the  sweeping  strokes  of 
this  new  man.  Certainly  metaphysical 
phUosophy  has  not  often  addressed  the 
world  in  such  language  as  this  following : 

<^  We  naturally  suppose  that  truth  lies  in  the 
distance,  utd  not  at  our  very  feet ;  that  it  is  hid 
from  our  view,  not  by  its  proximi^,  but  by  its 
remoteness ;  that  it  is  a  commodity  of  forc^ 
importation,  and  not  of  domestic  growth,  l%e 
fbraier  it  is  fetched,  the  better  do  we  like  it — 
the  more  genuine  we  are  disposed  to  think  it 
The  extraordinary  moves  us  more,  and  is  more 
appreciated,  than  the  ordinary.  The  heavens 
are  imagined  to  hold  sublimer  secrets  than  the 
earth.  We  conceive  that  what  is  the  astonish- 
ing touSfia  also  the  astonishing  in  itself;  thus 
truly  making  *man  the  measure  of  the  uni- 
verse.* In  wis  supposition  the  sayi^e  and  the 
sawM  fraternize,  (near  witness,  Mesmerism, 
with  aU  thy  frigfatfiil  follies  I)  and,  drunk  with 
this  idolatry,  they  seek  for  truth  at  the  eftirine 
of  the  &r  off  and  the  uncommon ;  not  knowing 
that  our  ancient  altars,  invisible  because  contin- 
uaUy  beheld,  rise  dose  at  hand,  and  stand  on 
beaten  ways.    Well  has  the  poet  said  : 

*  That  is  the  truly  secret  which  lies  ever  open 

before  us ; 
And  the  least  seen  is  that  which  the  eye  con- 
stantly sees.' — J9ehiller, 

"But  dead  to  the  sense  of  these  inspired 
words,  we  make  no  effort  to  shake  off  the  drows-.  ^ 
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ing  influence,  or  to  rescue  our  souls  from  the 
acquiescent  torpor  which  they  renounce — no 
struggle  to  hchold  that  which  we  lose  sight  of 
only  because  we  behold  too  much,  or  to  pene- 
trate to  the  heart  of  a  secret  which  escapes  us 
only  by  being  too  glaringly  revealed.  Instead 
of  striving,  as  we  ought,  to  render  ourselves 
strange  to  the  familiar,  we  strive,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  render  ourselves  familiar  with  the 
strange.  Hence  our  better  genius  is  overpow- 
ered, and  we  arc  given  over  to  a  delirium, 
which  we  mistake  for  wisdom.  Hence  we  are 
the  slaves  of  mechanism,  the  inheritors  and 
transmitters  of  privileged  errors ;  the  bondsmen 
of  convention,  and  not  the  free  and  deep-seeing 
children  of  reason.  Hence  we  remain  insensi- 
ble to  the  true  grandeurs  and  sublime  wonders 
of  Providence ;  for  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the 
operations  of  God,  and  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  not  admirable  precisely  in  proportion 
as  they  are  ordinary,  that  they  are  not  glorious 
precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are  manifest, 
that  they  are  not  astounding  precisely  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  common  ?  But  man,  blind 
to  the  marvels  which  he  really  sees,  sees  others 
to  which  he  is  really  blind.  He  keeps  stretch- 
ing forwards  into  the  distant ;  ho  ought  to  be 
straining  backwards  and  more  back,  into  the 
near ;  for  there,  and  there  only,  is  the  object  of 
his  longing  to  be  found.  Perhaps  he  may  come 
round  at  last  Meanwhile  it  is  inevitable  that 
he  should  miss  the  truth." — Page  197. 

The  truth  discovered  by  the  clear 
faculty  of  Professor  Ferrier  is  satisfactory 
to  us  who  are  in  search  of  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  necessity  and  power  of  the 
Divine  revelation.  We  have  granted  him 
his  postulate — that,  along  with  the  object 
of  cognition,  a  thinking  intelligence  takes 
some  cognizance  of  itself  This  granted, 
conclusions  rapidly  follow.  The  material 
and  its  qualities  can  not  be  apprehended 
hy  themseh^eSy  without  some  recognition 
of  self  or  of  the  ef/o  ;  that  the  effo  is, 
therefore,  the  permanent  and  universal  in 
cognition,  and  every  thing  else  in  cogni- 
tion is  the  transient  and  particular ;  that 
this  €(/o  is  not  material,  yet  can  not  be 
known  jper  se,  or  in  an  indeterminate 
state ;  that  the  only  independent  universe 
which  any  mind  or  ef/o  can  think  o^  is  the 
universe  in  synthesis  with  some  o^A^mind 
or  ego  /  that  the  object  in  cognition,  to- 
gether with  the  subject  in  cognition,  mat- 
ter ftiecum^  object  plus  subject,  is  the 
substantial  and  the  absolute  in  cognition ; 
while  both  the  cffo  or  subject,  and  the 
objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  taken 
separately,  the  phenomenal  and  relative 
in  cognition  :  That  there  can  be  ignorance 
only  of  what  is  tlie  object  of  knowledge, 
.or  capable  of  being  known :  therefore  we 


can  not  be  said  to  be  ignorant  of  the  con- 
tradictory or  nonsensical;  wo  can  not, 
that  is,  be  ignorant  of  either  of  the  ele- 
ments in  cognition  taken  separately,  the 
universal  or  subject,  and  the  particular, 
or  object ;  but  that  these,  taken  together, 
are  the  subjects  of  ignorance  or  of  know- 
ledge, as  the  case  may  be :  we  can  not, 
without  absurdity,  be  said  either  to  know 
or  be  ignorant  of  matter  per  se,  or  of  mind 
per  se :  That  absolute  existence,  or  being, 
in  itself  is  either  that  which  we  know  or 
are  ignorant  of;  for  absolute  existence  is 
not  the  contradictory,  (which,  we  said, 
was  alone  the  object  neither  of  knowledge 
nor  ignorance,^  inasmuch  as  there  is  no- 
thing absurd  m  the  supposition  of  abso- 
lute existence ;  that  absolute  existence  is 
not  matter  per  se;  that  it  is  not  the  partic- 
ular by  itself,  nor  the  universal  by  itself; 
in  other  words,  *'  particular  things,  pre- 
scinded from  the  univeraal,  have  no  abso- 
lute existence,  nor  have  universal  things, 
prescinded  from  the  particular,  any  abso- 
lute existence;"  that  absolute  exlBtcnoe 
is  not  the  effo  per  se^  or  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  pure  indetermination ;  but  that 
*^  absolute  existence  is  the  synthesis  of  the 
subject  and  object,  the  union  of  the  uni- 
versal and  the  particular,  the  concretion 
of  the  ef/o  and  fion-ego :  in  other  words, 
the  only  true,  and  real,  and  independent 
existences  are  minds-together-with-that- 
which-they-apprehend."  Finally  :  "  All 
absolute  existences  are  contingent,  except 
one;  in  other  words,  there  is  one^  but 
only  one,  absolute  existence  which  is 
strictly  nec^sary ;  and  that  existence  is  a 
supreme,  and  infinite,  and  everlastine 
mind,  in  synthesis  with  all  things.*'  This 
is  the  closing  proposition  of  the  book. 

And  now,  after  this  zeal  and  agonj  of 
demonstration,  whither  have  we  come? 
where  are  we  landed  ?  We  find  ourselves 
upon  the  foundation  slab  of  the  staircase 
leading  up  to  heaven ;  we  have  proved  by 
reason  what  we  already  know  by  the  in- 
stinct of  faith,  and  yet  more  certainly  by 
the  Gospel  of  Revelation — the  neces- 
sary existence  of  an  Infinite  Intelligence. 
Metaphysics,  in  the  hand  of  Ferrier,  have 
led  us  one  step  nearer  the  throne  than 
that  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  and  of  Plato 
which  seemed  to  be  that  in  which  the  un- 
aided reason  must  abide.  But  here  rea- 
son stops,  and  philosophy  gives  place  to 
theology ;  it  can  penetrate  no  further ;  it 
has  been  two  thousand  years  in  getting  a 
foothold  on  the  path  which  leads  to  tins; 
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and  its  very  foothold  is  not  undisputed. 
It  IS  very  triumphant  that  the  naring 
rival  of  revelation  sinks  thus  at  length 
into  the  servant  —  the  unprofitable  serv- 
ant. 

And  now  recurs  the  question,  Cui 
bono  ?  To  very  few  certamly.  If  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier  is  right — ^and  we  do  believe 
that  he  is — ^it  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
have  reason  prostrate  before  the  thresh- 
old of  Divine  revelation,  imploring  for 
entrance ;  it  is  a  valuable  piece  of  addi- 
tional evidence  to  truth ;  and  that  is  all. 
We  should  believe  revelation  if  this  evi- 
dence were  away;  and  we  should  dis^ 
believe  reason  if  she  gainsaid  revelation. 
So  then,  this  is  metaphysics.  Well,  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  the  lustory  of  the  human 
mind,  that  the  unaided  reason  has  encom- 
passed the  primary  truth  of  the  Bible,  the 
being  of  a  Personal  and  Absolute  InteUi- 
gence:  and  Professor  Ferrier  is  a  very 
great  man.  But  what  good  will  aoorue  to 
any  one  from  repeating  the  process  ?  We 
take  revelation,  and  have  taken  it  for  two 
thousand  years,  independent  of,  and  in  de- 
fiance to,  reason :  now  that  reason  has  sur- 
rendered, let  the  strife  cease,  and  all  phi- 
losophical controversies  be  merged  forever 
in  the  faith.  A  new  era  is  opened  in  the 
history  of  philosophy ;  let  it  also  be  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  &ith ;  and  let  not 
the  direction  traced  out  by  Perrrier  be  il- 
lustrated, historicized,  criticised,  and  tar- 
ffumized  afler  the  manner  of  mankind 
hitherto.  It  is  a  fact,  a  curiosity,  and  no 
more.  Let  us  admit  it,  let  us  store  it  up 
in  the  armory  of  the  faith,  as  a  subindiary 
of  whose  value  we  are  fully  conscious ;  and 
then  let  us  have  done  with  it. 

We  have  now  seen  speculative  philoso- 
phy in  its  most  important  phases ;  ^  as 
blindly  and  dimly  conscious  of  the  infinite, 
and  striving  to  grasp  it ;  as  falling  short 
in  that,  and  yet  scooping  out  an  ideal 
which  supplied  the  earth  with  noble  liv- 
ings, until  the  coming  of  the  "  life  indeed  ;^ 
as  coalescing  with  the  Christian  verity, 
and  in  process  of  tinie  merging  itself  m 
theology ;  as  revolting  firom  Qod  and  man 
both  in  the  pride  of  reason  and  the  folly 


of  unreason :  and  now  we  see  its  triumdb 
consisting  in  its  surrender  to  the  truths  of 
the  Bible,  and  submitting  once  again  to  be 
led  bv  theoioey.  Here  we  pray  with  fer- 
vor that  its  history  may  dose,  for  its  work 
is  done ;  its  long  warfare  is  ended,  and  it 
sinks  in  repose  upon  the  infinite,  from 
which  it  rose  in  pnde  and  untried  confi- 
dence. It  has  added  its  testimony  to  the 
great  fiust,  that  God,  in  his  personality 
and  infinity,  as  in  his  providence  and 
grace,  is  ever  about  us,  upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power;  that 
the  seeds  and  elements  of  all  truth  are  to 
be  sought  in  bis  revelation ;  that  the  dutf 
of  ihan  is  reliance  upon  him,  and  in  hia 
present  agency,  who  so  completely  fills  aQ 
things,  that  all  our  motions  are  incom- 
plete, or  only  complete  as  losing  them- 
selves in  his  absolute  perfectness ;  for  he 
is  both  the  center  and  the  drcumference, 
the  perfect  round  of  things;  and  the 
more  lightly,  less  laboredly,  do  we  move 
within  that  sovereign  arc,  the  more 
happy  shall  we  be,  the  more  beautiful,  the 
more  acceptable  in  our  incomplete  com- 
pletions. We  are  finites  embraced  within 
the  Infinite :  but  tiie  Infinite  is  to  us  an 
Infinite  of  We,  having  entered  within 
our  finite  time  and  space;  an  inner, 
higher  life  is  placed  before  each  of  us,  and 
we  are  commanded  to  ^  rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad;''  and  verily  with  reason, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  left  no  longer  to  our 
own  ideas,  but  are  brought,  ea^  one,  by 
Divine  institutions,  into  immediate  rela- 
tions with  the  Deitv.  Let  us  awake,  then, 
from  the  evil  slumbers  of  human  devicesi, 
pride  of  system,  pride  of  knowledge, 
pride  of  reason^ride  of  infidelity ;  and, 
embracing  the  Christian  ideal,  realize  it  in 
the  Christian  life,  secure  it  in  the  truth  of 
Ood,  and,  striving  only  to  adorn  and  ma^ 
nify  that  truth  by  thought,  and  word,  and 
deed,  let  us  stnay  nothmg  apart  from  it, 
that  we  lose  not  the  light  of  life,  and  lose 
not  our  very  minds  in  pernicious  vapors, 
stifling,  bom  of  hell ;  but  let  us  in  Christ- 
ian contemplation  tend  ever  towards  the 
Source  of  taght,  knowing  many  things, 
and  secure  for  alL 
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WHO      WAS      PRESTER      JOIINt* 


Towards  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  a  prodigious  sensation 
was  excited  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
by  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  a 
prince  known  by  the  name  of  Prieaty  or 
JPrester  John.  The  reno\ni  of  this  mo- 
narch went  on  increasing  through. the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries — ^for  this 
partly  real  and  partly  fanciful  personage 
appeared  not  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of 
mortality.  The  type  still  remained,  and 
was  continually  receiving  new  embellish- 
ments. It  was  agreed  that  this  sacerdotal 
person  surpassed  in  power  and  riches  all 
the  potentates  of  the  earth ;  on  that  point 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion.  But 
as  to  whereabouts  this  wonderful  priestly 
Croesus,  this  kingly  pontiff,  was  to  be 
found,  there  were  very  wide  differences 
indeed.  Some  placed  him  in  Africa— -in 
Ethiopia ;  others  proclaimed  that  his  in- 
comparable kingdom  was  situated  in 
Asia,  but  could  not  decide  whether  it 
was  in  India,  Tartary,  or  Thibet.  The 
country,  as  well  as  the  title  and  the 
religion,  of  this  mysterious  potentate  fur- 
nished the  erudite  of  the  tune,  and  also 
the  tellers  of  stories,  with  materials  for 
dissertations  without  end,  and  ^  a  mon- 
strous heap  of  fables  and  contradictions. 

There  was,  indeed,  so  much  written  in 
the  middle  ages  about  Prester  John, 
that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  what 
little  portion  of  truth  may  exist  amidst 
the  thousand  accounts,  which  scarcely 
agree  in  any  one  particular.  Otho  of  Frei- 
singen,  Alberic  of  Trois  Fontaines,  Wil- 
liam of  Tripoli,  Vincent  de  Beauvjus, 
Jacques  de  Vitry,  Marco  Polo,  Plan- 
Carpin,  Rubruk,  Jordan  de  Sevcrac, 
Mandeville — in  short,  all  the  travelers 
and  writers  of  the  period — ^busied  them- 
selves about  Prester  John,  and  related 
the  most  marvelous  things  concerning 
him.  Nothing,  however,  can  equal  what 
this  strange  personage  says  of  himself; 


♦  Christianity  in  China,  Tartary,  and  Thibd, 
By  M.  L'Abbe  Hue,  formerly  Missionary  Apostolic 
in  China.    In  2  vols.  Svo,  422  and  406  pp. 


or,  at  least,  in  a  letter  attributed  to  him, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.  Mosheim,  who  copies  it 
from  Assemani,  rep;ards  it  as  apocryphal ; 
but  many  other  critics,  and  among  others 
Marsden,  are  disposed  to  admit  its  au- 
thenticity. Authentic  or  not,  however, 
it  is  so  curious,  and  so  illustrative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  that  we  shall  not  hea- 
tate  to  translate  it  almost  entire : 

'^  John  Priest,  hy  the  Power  and  the  Virtue  </ 
God  and  our  Lord  Jems  Christ,  Lord  if 
Lords,  to  the  Sotereign  of  CofMtantxMipls^ 
may  he  enjoy  health  and  prosperity  by  ike 
grace  of  God, 

^^  It  has  been  made  known  to  oar  ma- 
jesty, that  you  esteem  our  excellence, 
and  that  there  has  been  speech  amonff 
you  of  our  grandeur.  We  have  learned 
from  our  secretary  that  you  had  the  in- 
tention to  send  us  some  articles  of  luxury 
and  curiosity.  What  we  desire  and  wish 
to  know  is,  whether  you  have,  like  us, 
the  true  faith — ^whether  you  believe  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  We  know  that 
you  are  a  man,  and  that  your  little  peo- 
ple take  you  for  a  sovereign,  although 
you  are  but  a  mortal  destined  to  corrup* 
tion.  If  you  have  need  of  any  thinff  that 
would  be  agreeable  to  you,  mue  it 
known  to  us  by  our  secretary,  and  you 
shall  obtain  it  from  our  munificence.  If 
you  like  to  come  to  our  dominions,  you 
shall  be  appointed  to  be  the  greatest  and 
most  worthy  of  our  house,  and  you  ma^ 
partake  of  our  abundance.  Should  it 
please  you  to  go  back  again,  you  shall  set 
forth  overwhelmed  by  benefits. 

'^  Do  you  desire  to  know  the  grandeur 
and  excellence  of  our  dynasty,  the  extent 
of  our  power  and  dominion  ?  Know  and 
believe  that  I  am  the  Priest  John,  the 
servant  of  God,  and  that  I  surpass,  ia 
riches,  in  power,  and  in  virtue,  aU  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  Sixty-two  kings  are 
tributanr  to  me.  I  am  a  zealous  Christ- 
ian, and  I  protect  and  support  by  my 
alms  the  poor  Christians  who  are  suojJQCta 
of  our  merciful  empire. 
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"  "We  have  formed  the  project  of  viait- 
ing  the  sepulcher  of  our  Lord,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  as  hecomes  the 
glory  of  our  majesty;  and  we  wish  to 
combat  and  to  hmnble  the  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  whose  name  be  blessed 
and  exalted. 

'^  Our  magnificence  dominates  the  three 
Indies;  our  domains,  setting  out  from 
Farther  India,  where  reposes  the  body  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  advance  across 
the  deserts  to  the  place  where  the  sun  is 
born,  and  return  by  a  circuit  to  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  not  &r  from  the  Tower  of 
Babel. 

"  Sixty-two  provinces,  of  which  few 
are  Christian,  obey  us ;  each  has  its  king, 
and  all  are  tributary  to  us.  In  our  ter- 
ritories are  found  elephants,  dromedaries, 
camels,  and  animals  of  every  species  un- 
der heaven.  Milk  and  honey  flow  in  our 
country,  and  no  poison  is  ever  found 
there.  One  of  our  provinces,  which  is 
inhabited  by  Pagans,  is  traversed  by  a 
river  called  the  Indus.  Issuing  from 
Paradise,  it  rolls  its  waters  through  the 
entire  province,  and  in  them  are  found 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  other  precious 
stones.  In  another  province  pepper  grows 
in  abundance,  and  the  earth  is  covered  by 
an  immense  forest  filled  with  serpents. 
This  forest  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  whence  springs  up  an 
inexhaustible  fountain,  whose  waters  pre- 
serve all  kinds  of  flavors.  Then  comes 
an  arid  sea  of  sand.  At  three  days'  jour- 
ney from  this  immense  desert  there  are 
inhabited  mountains,  amongst  which  there 
flows  a  stream  that  can  not  be  approached. 
This  stream  throws  itself  into  a  sreat 
river,  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  our 
countiies  plunge,  and  bring  up  wonderful 
quantities  of  precious  stones.  Beyond 
that  river  are  ten  Jewish  tribes,  who, 
although  they  choose  their  own  kin^ 
are  nevertheless  the  slaves  and  tributaries 
of  our  excellency. 

"In  another  province  of  our  states, 
near  the  torrid  zone,  there  are  worms, 
called  in  our  language  salamanders,  which 
can  only  live  in  the  fire.  They  envelop 
themselves  in  a  kind  of  tissue,  like  the 
insects  that  produce  silk,  and  the  sub^ 
stance  is  wrought  with  care  by  the  ladies 
of  our  palace,  and  thus  we  have  8tu&  and 
garments  of  it  for  the  use  of  ;|^9r  ezoel- 
iency.  These  garments  can  odtjr  be  pari> 
fled  hy  being  pmced  in  a  fierce  fire. 

"We  beheve  that  wo  have  no  eqiialy 


either  lor  the  quantity  of  our  riobes,  or 
the  number  of  our  subjects.  When  we 
issue  forth  to  make  war  upon  our  enemies, 
we  have  borne  before  us,  upon  thirteen 
cars,  thirteen  large  and  precious  crosses, 
ornamented  with  gold  and  jewels.  Each 
cross  is  followed  oy  ten  thousand  horse- 
men and  a  hundred  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
without  counting  the  men  of  war,  charged 
to  conduct  the  baggage  and  provisions  of 
the  army. 

"When  we  go  out  merely  on  horseback, 
our  majesty  is  preceded  by  a  cross,  with- 
out either  gold,  jewels,  or  any  ornament, 
in  order  that  we  may  alwavs  remember 
the  Passion  of  our  Juord  Jesus  Christ; 
then  there  is  a  golden  vase  filled  with 
earth,  in  order  to  remind  os  that  our 
body  must  return  wh^oe  it  came — ^that 
is  to  say,  to  the  earth ;  and  lastly,  there 
is  a  lulver  vase  fiUed  with  gold,  that  every 
one  may  understand  that  we  are  the  lord 
of  lords.  Our  niagnifioence  surpasses  all 
the  riches  in  the  wdrld. 

"  Eveij  year  we  visit  the  body  of  the 
prophet  St.  Daniel,  in  the  desert  of  Baby« 
ton.  We  go  there  armed  because  of  the 
serpents.  In  our  country  is  caught  the 
fish  whose  blood  is  used  for  tiie  purple 
dve.  We  rule  over  the  Amagtons,  and 
likewise  over  the  Brahmins.  The  palace 
in  which  our  sublimity  resides,  is  like 
that  built  by  St.  Thomas  for  Goado* 
phorus,  "Ekiag  of  India.  Its  wood«w^  is 
of  the  most  costly  kind,  and  its  rooF  is  of 
ebony,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire.  At 
the  summit  of  this  palace  are  seen  two 
ffolden  globes,  surmounted  each  by  a  car* 
bunde,  m  order  that  the  gold  may  shine 
during  the  day,  and  the  carbuncle  at 
night.  The  tables  <m  which  the  repasts 
are  spread  in  this  palace  are,  some  of  gold| 
and  some  of  amethjst ;  the  columns  that 
support  them  are  of  ivory. 

"  The  chamber  where  our  sublimity  re- 
poses is  ornamented  with  various  works 
m  gold,  silver,  and  jewds ;  and  is  per- 
petuaUy  perfumed^  by  the  odor  of  the 
Wsams  burned  in  it. 

"  Our  bed  is  of  sapphire.  Why  does 
our  dienity  choose  to  adopt  the  title  of 
Priest?  That  is  wh^  your  prudenoe 
need  not  be  surprised  at.  We  have  in 
our  court  many  officers,  whose  dignity, 
fbliotiana,  and  titles,  are  borrowed  from 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  There  are 
evea  some  who  are  topenor  to  us  with 
respaet  to  their  divine  funoticHis*  Thus 
the  matter  of  our  pa&liy  is  a  primate  aa 
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well  as  a  king;  our  cupbearer,  an  arch- 
bishop and  king ;  our  chamberlain,  bishop 
and  king;  our  marshal,  archimandrate  and 
king;  our  chief  cook  is  an  abbe  and  a 
king;  it  is  therefore  not  repugnant  to  our 
majesty  to  adopt  the  titles  of  which  our 
court  is  full.  If  we  have  chosen  an  inferior 
title  and  rank,  it  has  been  out  of  humility. 
Our  empire  extends  on  one  side  for  four 
months'  journey,  on  the  other  no  one  can 
know  how  great  it  is.  If  you  can  count 
the  sands  of  the  sea  and  the  stars  of  hea- 
ven, you  may  number  my  domains,  and 
reckon  my  power." 

Such  is  the  pompously  extravagant  epis- 
tle addressed  by  Prester  John  to  the 
Emperor  Oommenus ;  and  many  missives 
in  the  same  style  were  sent  at  various 
epochs  to  the  emperors  of  the  East  and 
West,  to  the  Pope,  the  King  of  France, 
and  even,  it  is  said,  to  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal. These  curious  documents  con- 
tained, like  that  we  have  copied,  an  os- 
tentatious account  of  the  fabulous  power 
of  tliis  royal  pontiif,  but  nowhere  suffi- 
ciently exact  indications  of  the  locality  of 
his  dominions  to  enable  us  to  identify 
them.  Every  one  was  convinced,  never- 
theless, of  the  existence  of  this  extra- 
ordinary personage,  and  the  wonders  of 
his  empire  formed  a  common  theme  for 
discussion.  It  represented  the  Eldorado 
of  the  time,  in  the  excited  imaginations  of 
the  people. 

The  great  renown  of  Prester  John  in- 
duced the  Pope  Alexander  III.  to  write 
to  him,  (in  1177,)  and  he  addresses  him  by 
the  title  of  "  King  of  the  Indies,  and  most 
holy  of  Priests." 

After  having  shown,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  letter,  the  supremacy  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  authority 
given  him  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  and  determine  points  of  doctrine, 
he  speaks  of  a  certain  "  Master  Philip," 
his  physician  and  servant,  who  had  re- 
ceived from  powerful  and  distinguished 
people  in  the  East  some  communications 
relative  to  the  desire  which  Priest  John 
had  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Alexander  then 
endeavors  to  demonstrate  how  important 
it  is  for  those  who  call  themselves  Christ- 
ians to  hold  the  true  Catholic  faith.  He 
exhorts  Priest  John,  therefore,  to  repent 
of  his  errors,  and  to  give  his  full  confid- 
ence to  Master  Philip,  who  will  explain 
to  him  the  true  principles  of  the  Christ- 


ian faith,  without  which  "one  can  not 
hope  for  salvation." 

This  brief  of  Alexander  III.  gives  as  to 
understand  that  Prester  John  and  the 
subjects  of  his  vast  empire  did  not  pro- 
fess a  very  orthodox  creed.  In  fact,  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  are  unanimous  in 
representing  them  as  tainted  with  the 
Nestorian  heresy.  As  early  as  the  year 
1143,  the  Bishop  of  Gabala,  legate  of  the 
Church  of  Armenia,  addressed  to  the 
Pope  Eugene  III.,  the  following  report: 
"  Some  years  ago,"  said  the  prelate,  "  a 

?rince,  named  John,  who  dwelt  beyond 
*ersia  and  Armenia,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  East,  professing,  along  with  his  peo- 
ple, Nestorianism,  and  uniting  in  himself 
the  characters  of  sovereign  and  priest, 
came  and  waged  war  against  Media  and 
Persia,  and  having  seized  upon  Ecbatana, 
cut  the  armies  of  his  enemies  to  pieces.** 

Jacques  de  Vitry  expresses  himself 
thus:  "The  Nestorians  have  mortally 
infected  the  greater  part  of  the  East  witn 
their  doctrine,  and  especially  the  empire 
of  the  very  puissant  prince,  volgarly 
called  Priest  or  Prester  John." 

Finally,  Matthew  Paris  rejwrts  the 
receipt,  in  1237,  of  a  letter  from  Brother 
Philip,  prior  of  the  Dominicans  in  Pales- 
tine, which  declares  Nestorianism  to  be 
predominant  in  India,  the  kingdom  of 
Prester  John^  and  the  most  distant  states 
of  the  East. 

From  all  these  documents,  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  inferred  that  Prester  John  wis 
a  real  person,  in  whom  European  Christ- 
endom was  powerfully  interested.  He 
was,  it  seems,  a  potent  prince  of  Upper 
Asia,  professing,  with  his  subjects,  tli6 
Nestorianism  which  for  a  long  time  was 
actively  propagated  in  those  countries: 
and  all  these  facts  are  placed  beyona 
doubt  by  the  testimony  of  history  and 
the  most  authentic  narrative  of  travelers. 


THE    DRINK    OF    TUB    TABTABS. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Tartars  b 
kumySy  a  spirit  made  of  mare's  nuflk. 
They  pour  tne  milk  into  a  large  leathetii 
vessel,  and  when  they  have  ^ot  a  consi- 
derable quantity,  beat  it  till  it  bejpins  to 
ferment  like  new  wine.  When  it  \i/^ 
comes  quite  sour,  they  beat  it  again  vlb* 
lently,  and  then  draw  off  the  bntterrpark 
The  fermented  whey  makes  a  brisk  sort 
of  liquor,  with  an  agreeable  almond  flayor, 
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very  intoxicating  to  those  not  mnch  ao- 
ciistomed  to  it.  The  Tartars  also  make 
from  goat's  milk  a  kind  of  butter,  which 
they  boil  and  keep  for  winter  use  in  goat- 
skins, and  though  they  put  no  salt  m  it, 
it  never  spoils.  After  they  have  taken 
oif  the  butter,  they  boil  the  curd  again  to 
make  cheese,  which  they  dry  in  the  sun, 
and  which  is  as  hard  as  iron ;  these  cheeses 
they  put  into  sacks  for  the  winter  store, 
and  when  the  supply  of  milk  becomes 
scanty,  they  put  this  hard  sour  curd  into 
a  leathern  vessel,  pour  hot  water  upon  it, 
and  beat  it  till  it  liquefies  ;  and  with  this 
acid  drink  they  have  to  content  themselves 
during  the  time  of  year  so  severely  felt  by 
pastoral  nations. 


THE   GREAT   EMPIRE   OF   KUBLAl-KHAN. 

The  war  between  Gazan  and  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt  was  prolonged  for  several  years 
with  various  success.  The  King  of 
Armenia,  his  faithful  vassal,  or,  as  the 
chroniclers  say,  seneschal  of  all  his  host, 
came  with  40,000  vassals  to  ravage  Syria, 
and  took  several  towns,  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  these  events  that  the  idea  of 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  Crusaders  recurred 
to  Gazan,  and  that  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  West  to  solicit  it.  His  messengers 
came  to  Paris,  and  renewed  to  the  King 
of  France  their  former  proposals  of  alli- 
ance; they  then  went  to  England,  and 
endeavored  to  come  to  an  imderstanding 
with  Edward  I. 

But,  while  Gazan  was  thus  offering  his 
alliance  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  West,  the 
circumstances  that  might  have  rendered 
it  valuable  to  them  were  considerably 
altered.  A  great  victory  gained  by  the 
Mussulmans  had  obliged  the  Mongols  and 
the  King  of  Armenia  to  retire  across  the 
Euphrates — a  misfortune  which  is  said  to 
have  afflicted  Gazan  so  much,  as  to  cause 
the  malady  of  which  he  died  in  the  year 
1302. 

At  the  same  epoch,  there  died  also  at 
Pekin  the  great  Kublai-Khan,  Emperor 
of  the  Chinese  and  Oriental  Tartars. 
Kublai  was  indisputably  the  sovereign  of 
the  most  enormous  empire  that  the  annals 
of  the  world  have  ever  made  known :  it 
comprehended  the  whole  of  China,  Corea, 
Thibet,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin-China ;  a 
great  part  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges ; 
many  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and 
the  whole  north  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 


from  the  Pacific  to  the  Dnieper.  Persia, 
also,  was  a  feudatory  of  his  throne ;  its 
sovereigns,  the  successors  of  Houlagou, 
receiving  their  investiture  from  the  Em- 
peror of  China ;  and  as  the  dominions  of 
these  great  vassals  extended  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  of 
Asia  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  great 
Khan,  who  had  chosen  Pekin  as  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  his  government.  What  was 
the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  of 
the  Romans,  or  even  of  Tchinguiz-Khan, 
compared  with  that  of  Kublai  ?  And 
yet  this  astonishing  potentate  is  scarcely 
known  among  us,  and  our  most  learned 
histories  hardly  say  a  word  about  him. 

This  reign  of  Kublai  offers  to  our  observ- 
ation one  remarkakle  phenomenon.  We 
see  this  powerful  sovereign  ruling  at  once 
over  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  East, 
and  over  those  who  had  scarcely  issued 
from  barbarism ;  with  one  hand  encourag- 
ing the  arts  of  peace,  and  with  the  other 
exciting  ardor  for  martial  enterprises ; 
softening  nations  already  vanquished,  and 
unchfidning  against  others  the  furies  of 
war. 

Kublai  had  received  a  Chinese  educa- 
tion; he  appreciated  the  advantages  of 
civilization ;  he  admired  the  institutions 
of  China,  and  protected  the  literature  and 
the  sciences.  He  had  some  of  the  best 
Chinese  books  translated  into  the  Mongol 
language,  and  founded  schools  for  the 
young  people  of  his  own  country,  and 
gave  much  encouragement  to  their  studies. 
He  received  with  mvor  learned  and  lite- 
rary men  of  every  country  and  religion, 
granting  them  many  privileges,  and  ex- 
empting them  from  taxes  and  tributes. 
It  was  he  who  established  the  college  of 
Han4in^  the  first  academical  institution 
of  China.  He  spread  the  taste  for  mathe- 
matics, and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Arabs,  labored  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  system  of  astronomy,  greatly  supe- 
rior to  any  that  the  Chinese  had  hitherto 
been  acquainted  with.    He  afforded,  also, 

freat  encouragement  to  agriculture,  in- 
ustry,  and  commerce ;  he  had  numerous 
canals  dug  in  all  the  provinces  of  China, 
and  threw  open  the  sea-ports  to  all  foreign- 
ers. But  the  task  of  civilizing  the  Tartars 
? roved  beyond  the  power  even  of  Kublai. 
'he  intercourse  of  these  ignorant  and 
warlike  tribes  with  a  peaceful  and  culti- 
vated nation  never  effected  any  fusion  be- 
tween them ;  and  whilst  the  Tartars  re- 
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tained  their  rude,  turbulent,  and  vaga-  [ 
bond  habits,  the  Chinese  submitted  pa- ; 
tientlv  to  their  conquest,  and  quietly  de- ' 
voted  themselves  to  commerce  and  indus- 

fl 

trv",  arts  and  letters.  i 

The  reli^rious  sentiment  was  the  onlv  I 
one  that  could  have  combined  elements  ; 
so  discordant,  and  upon  this  point  the  ; 
Chinese  and  Mongols  seemed  to  differ  ^ 
irreconcilably.  When  Kublai-Khan  had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  China,  he  found 
there  religious  systems  acclimated  in  it,  and  ; 
at  that  time  en<:ca£?ed  in  bitter  hostilities  I 
against  one  another ;  though  since  then,  l 
having  all  fallen  into  the  abyss  of  skepti-  j 
cism,  they  have  become  reconciled,  and ! 
given  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace.  | 

The  first  and   most  ancient  of  these 
faiths  is  that  called  Jon-KhiaOy  the  Doc- , 
trine  of  the  Lettered,  of  which  Confucius  j 
w  regarded  as  the  reformer  and  patriarch,  j 
It  is  based  upon  a  philosophical  pantheism, ' 
which  has  been  variously  interpreted  at ! 
various  e[)0chs.     It  is  believed  that,  at  a  i 
remote  period,  the  existence  of  an  omnipo-  j 
tent  God,  a  requiter  of  human  actions,  was 
not  excluded  from  it,  and  various  passages 
from  Confucius  give  room  to  suppose  that 
the  sage  himself  held  such  a  doctrine ; 
but  the  little  care  he  took  to  incidcate  it 
on  his  disciples,  the  vague  meaning  of  the 
expressions  he  employed,  and  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  apparently  taken  to  found  his 
system  of  morals  and  justice  merely  upon 
the  principles  of  love  of  order,  and  of  a 
certain  not  very  well  defined  "  conformity 
with  the  designs  of  Heaven,"  and  the  pro- 
gress of  nature,  have  allowed  the  philoso- 
]>hers  who  have  succeeded  him  to  go  en- 
tirely astray,  and  many  of  them  had,  even 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  fallen  into  a  true 
Spinozism;   and  while  still  appealing  to 
the  authority  of  their  master,  taught  a 
materialist  doctrine  that  has  since  degen- 
erated into  Atheism.  jf 

Confucius  himself  Ls  never  religious  in 
his  writings ;  he  contents  himself  with  re- 
commending in  general  the  observance  of 
ancient  precepts,  of  filial  piety,  and  frater- 
nal affection,  and  of  maintaining  a  course 
of  conduct  "conformable  to  the  laws  of 
Heaven,  which  must  always  be  in  harmo- 
ny with  human  actions." 

In  reality  the  religion,  or  rather  the 
doctrine,  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius  is 
Positivism.  They  care  nothing  about  the 
origin,  the  creation,  or  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  very  little  about  long  philoso- 
plncal  lucubrations.    They  confine  their 


cares  wholly  to  this  life:  they  ask  of 
science  and  letters  only  what  is  needfiol  to 
enable  them  to  go  through  their  Tarioos 
occupations ;  of  great  principles,  only 
their  practical  consequences ;  and  of  mo- 
rality, only  what  is  political  and  utilita- 
rian :  they  are,  in  fact,  what  many  people 
in  Europe  are  now  seeking  to  become. 
They  put  all  speculative  questions  aade» 
to  attach  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
positive ;  their  religion  is  but  a  kind  of 
material  civilization,  and  their  philosophy 
the  art  of  lining  in  peace,  of  obeying  and 
conmianding.  The  "  Religion  oif  the  Let- 
tered" has  neither  altars,  images,  nor 
priests ;  the  mandarins  are  its  sole  min- 
isters, and  when  on  some  solenm  occasions 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  offer  some  hom- 
age to  Heaven,  it  is  they  who  ofiiciate. 

Whatever  is  most  in  earnest  and  least 
vague  in  tliis  religion  of  the  lettered,  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  worship  of  Confa- 
cius  himself.  His  tablet  is  placed  in  ail 
the  schools,  and  masters  and  pupis  are  re- 
quired to  prostrate  themselves  before  his 
venerated  name  at  the  commencement 
and  end  of  the  lessons ;  and  his  statue  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  academies,  in  the 
places  where  the  learned  assemble,  and 
where  literary  examinations  are  under- 
gone. All  the  towns  in  China  have  tem- 
ples raised  to  his  honor,  and  more  than 
three  hundred  millions  of  men  proclum 
him  with  one  voice  the  saint  par  excellenoe. 
Never  has  it  been  given  to  any  mortal  to 
exercise,  for  so  many  ages,  such  an  em* 
pire  over  his  fellow-creatures,  or  to  re- 
ceive from  them  homage  so  like  actoal 
worship ;  although  every  one  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  Confucius  was  simply  a 
man  who  lived  in  the  principality  of  Lou, 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  annals  of  the  human  race  present  no 
more  extraordinary  fact  than  of  this  ciyil 
homage  and  religious  adoration,  rendered 
by  an  immense  nation,  for  twenty-four 
centuries,  to  a  simple  citizen.  The  de- 
scendants of  Confucius  too,  who  still  ex- 
ist in  great  numbers,  participate  in  the  ex- 
traordinary honors  rendered  hythe  Chi- 
nese to  their  glorious  ancestor.  They  con- 
stitute, in  fact,  the  only  hereditary  nobilif 
ty  of  the  empire,  and  enjoy  certain  pri?i» 
leges,  reserved  for  them  alone. 

The  second  reli^on  of  China  is  regard- 
ed by  its  disciples  as  the  primitive  one  of 
its  most  ancient  inhabitants.  It  has  no* 
merous  analogies  with  the  preceding;  baft 
the  iudividuid  existence  of  genii  ana  da^ 
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mons  is  recognized  in  it,  independently  of 
the  parts  of  nature  over  which  they  pre- 
side. The  priests  and  priestesses  of  this 
worship  are  devoted  to  celibacy,  and  prac- 
tice magic,  astrology,  necromancy,  and  a 
thousand  absurdities.  They  are  called  Tao- 
sse,  or  Doctors  of  Reason,  because  their 
fundamental  dogma,  taught  by  the  re- 
nowned Lao-tze,  is  that  of  a  primordial 
reason,  which  has  created  the  world. 
This  doctrine  is  contained  in  a  work 
pompously  entitled,  the  "Book  of  the 
Way  and  of  Virtue." 

This  Lao-tze  was  in  frequent  communi- 
••ation  with  Confucius,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  know  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  head 
of  the  Religion  of  the  Lettered  concern- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
Doctors  of  Reason.  One  day  he  went  to 
I)ay  Iiira  a  visit,  and  when  he  came  back 
to  his  disciples,  remained  three  days  with- 
<3ut  speaking  a  word.  Tseu-Kong  was  sur- 
prised at  this  silence,  and  asked  its  cause. 

"  When,"  said  Confucius,  "  I  see  a  man 
making  use  of  his'  thoughts  to  escape 
from  me  like  a  bird  who  flies,  I  arrange 
mine  like  a  bow  armed  with  its  arrow  to 
pierce  him,  and  I  never  fail  to  reach  him 
;ind  master  him.  When  I  see  a  man  mak- 
ing use  of  his  thoughts  to  escape  from  me 
like  an  agile  stag,  I  arrange  mine  like  a 
hunting-dog  to  pursue  him,-  and  I  never 
fail  to  overtake  and  seize  him.  When  a 
man  makes  use  of  his  thoughts  to  slip 
iiway  from  me  like  a  fish  into  the  deep,  I 
arrange  mine  as  the  fisherman  does  the 
liook,  and  I  never  fail  to  get  him  into  my 
power.  But  as  to  the  dragon  that  rises 
into  the  clouds  and  soars  into  the  air,  I 
can  not  pursue  him.  This  day  I  have  seen 
Lao-tze,  and  he  is  like  the  dragon.  At 
his  voice  my  mouth  remained  wide  open, 
and  I  was  not  able  to  shut  it ;  my  tongue 
come  out  with  astonishment,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  draw  it  back  again  I 
My  soul  was  plunged  into  perplexity,  and 
has  not  been  able  to  recover  its  former 
tranquillity." 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  philoso- 
phical ideas  of  Lao-tze,  his  disciples  have 
never  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  the 
superstitions  to  which  they  give  way  are 
so  extravagant,  that  the  most  ignorant 
make  them  the  object  of  their  sarcasms. 
They  have  acquired  celebrity  chiefly  by 
their  pretended  secret  of  an  elixir  of  im- 
mortality, a  secret  which  has  brought 
them  into  great  favor  with  some  fiimous 
emperors. 


The  Chinese  annals  are  full  of  the  dis- 
putes and  quarrels  of  the  Lao-tze  with  the 
disciples  of  Confticius,  who  have  employed 
the  weapons  of  ridicule  against  them  with 
the  greatest  success — and  have  never  fail- 
ed to  turn  the  laugh  against  both  them 
and  the  Bonzes,  the  priests  of  Buddhism, 
which  is  the  third  religion  of  China. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  the  emperore  of  the  Han  dy- 
nasty officially  admitted  into  the  empire 
the  Buddhism  of  Lidia;  and  this  worship, 
which  admits  of  material  representations 
of  the  Divinity,  spread  rapidly  among  the 
Chinese,  who  called  it  the  religion  of  Fo 
— an  imperfect  transcription  of  the  name 
of  Buddha.  This  is  a  very  ancient  gene- 
ric word,  with  a  double  root  in  Sanscrit — 
one  part  signifying  being,  and  the  other 
wisdom  or  superior  intelligence.  It  is  the 
name  employed  to  designate  the  supreme 
Being — ^the  omnipotent  God;  and  it  is 
also  sometimes  extended  to  those  who 
worship  him,  and  seek  to  raise  themselves 
towards  him  by  contemplation  and  sancti- 
ty. The  Buddhists  generally  use  it  for  a 
real  historical  personage  who  became  cele- 
brated throughout  Asia,  and  who  is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  institutions 
and  doctrine  comprised  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Buddhism.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Buddhists,  this  personage  is  some- 
times a  man  and  sometimes  a  god,  or 
rather  both  one  and  the  other — a  divine 
incarnation,  a  man-god— who  came  into 
the  world  to  enlighten  men,  to  redeem 
them,  and  indicate  to  them  the  way  of 
safety.  This  idea  of  redemption  by  a 
divine  incarnation  is  so  general  and  popu- 
lar amongst  the  Buddhists,  that  during 
our  travels  in  Upper  Asia  we  everywhere 
found  it  expressed  in  a  neat  formula.  If 
we  addressed  to  a  Mongol  or  a  Thibetan 
the  question,  "Who  is  Buddha?"  he  would 
immediately  reply :  "The  Saviour  of  men." 
The  miractdous  birth  of  Buddha,  his  life 
and  his  instructions,  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  moral  and  dogmatic  truths  pro- 
fessed in  Christianity,  and  which  we  need 
not  be  suprised  to  find  thus  in  other  re- 
ligions, since  these  truths  are  traditional, 
and  have  always  been  the  property  of 
the  whole  human  race.  There  must  be 
amongst  a  Pagan  people  more  or  less  of 
Christian  truth,  as  they  have  been  more 
or  less  faithful  m  preserving  the  deposit 
of  primitive  tradition. 

!By  the  concordance  of  the  Indian,  Chi- 
nese, Thibetan,  Mongol,  and  Cmgalese 
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books,  the  birth  of  Buddha  may  be  placed 
as  far  back  as  about  the  year  960  B.C. 
He  was  of  the  house  of  Chakia,  which 
reigned  in  India  over  the  powerful  empire 
of  Mogadha,  in  the  southern  Bahar ;  and 
the  legend  concerning  him  is  full  of  the 
most  extravagant  prodigies  and  wonders. 
After  many  years  passed  in  solitude  and 
contemplation,  he  went  to  Benares,  where 
he  assumed  the  name  of  ChakiorMouni^ 
the  Penitent  of  Chakia ;  and  having  as- 
sembled around  him  a  multitude  of  audit- 
ors of  all  classes,  he  unfolded  his  doctrines. 
I  lis  teachings  are  contained  in  a  collection 
of  a  hundred  and  eight  large  volumes, 
known  under  the  generic  name  of  Gand- 
jour^  or  Verbal  Instructions ;  and  turning 
exclusively  on  the  metaphysics  of  creation, 
and  the  frail  and  perishable  nature  of  man. 
This  monumental  work  is  foimd  in  all  the 
libraries  of  the  great  Buddhist  convents. 

Chakia-Mouni  experienced  in  his  apos- 
tleship  a  lively  opposition  from  the  priests 
attached  to  the  more  ancient  creeds  of 
India ;  but,  after  a  solemn  discussion  with 
them,  he  triumphed  over  all  his  adver- 
saries, and  their  chief  prostrated  himself 
before  him,  and  confessed  himself  con- 
quered. 

Chakia-Mouni  then  revised  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  morality,  and  the 
Decalogue.  The  moral  principles  he  re- 
duced to  four :  1.  The  force  of  mercy,  es- 
tablished on  an  immovable  basis ;  2.  An 
aversion  to  all  cruelty ;  3.  A  boundless 
compassion  towards  all  creatures;  4.  A 
conscience  inllexible  in  its  observance  of 
law.  Then  follows  the  Decalogue,  or  ten 
special  prescriptions  and  prohibitions :  1. 
Not  to  kill ;  2.  Not  to  steal ;  3.  To  be  chaste 
4.  Not  to  bear  false  witness ;  5.  Not  to  lie 
0.  Not  to  swear ;  7.  To  avoid  impure  words 
8.  To  be  disinterested ;  9.  Not  to  avenge 
one's-self ;  10.  Not  to  be  superstitious. 
This  last  prohibition  is  a  very  remarkable 
one,  and  one  whicli  certainly  the  modern 
Buddhists  do  not  observe  very  strictly. 

Chakia-Mouni  declared  that  these  pre- 
cepts and  rules  of  human  action  had  been 
revealed  to  him  after  tlie  four  great  trials 
to  which  he  had  subjected  himself,  when 
he  first  devoted  himself  to  the  state  of 
sanctity,  and  according  to  the  legend,  this 
code  of  morals  was  beginning  to  bo  gene- 
rally diffused  in  iVsia,  when  Buddha,  then 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  quitted  the  earth, 
putting  off  his  material  envelope  to  be  re- 
absorbed into  the  universal  soul,  which  is 
himself.    Before  bidding  farewell  to  his 


disciples,  he  foretold  that  his  doctrine 
would  reign  on  the  earth  for  five  thou- 
sand years ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  another  Buddha  would  appear,  a 
man-god  predestined  twelve  centuries  be- 
fore to  be  the  teacher  of  the  human  race. 
"  From  this  epoch,"  he  added,  "  my  re- 
ligion will  be  a  prey  to  persecution ;  my 
disciples  vnW  be  obliged  to  quit  Indian  to 
retire  to  the  lofty  summits  of  Thibet ;  and 
tliis  table-land,  from  which  the  obserrer 
overlooks  the  world,  will  become  the 
sanctuary  and  the  metropolis  of  the  true 
faith." 

The  dominant  character  of  Buddhism  is 
a  spirit  of  mildness,  equality,  and  fraterni- 
ty, which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  hard- 
ness and  arrogance  of  Brahminism.  Clui- 
kia-Mouni  and  his  disciples  in  the  first 
place  endeavored  to  communicate  to  all 
the  world  the  truths  which  were  before 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  privile^d 
classes.  The  Brahmin  idea  of  perfection 
was  of  an  egotistical  character ;  religion 
was  for  them  only, -and  they  devoted 
themselves  to  painful  penances,  in  order 
to  share  hereafter  in  the  abode  of  Brahma. 

The  devotion  of  the  Buddhist  ascetic 
was  more  disinterested;  not  aspiring  to 
elevate  himself  only,  he  practiced  virtue, 
and  applied  himself  to  perfection,  to  make 
other  men  share  in  its  benefits ;  and  by 
the  institution  of  an  order  of  religious 
mendicants,  which  increased  to  an  im- 
mense extent,  he  attracted  towards  him, 
and  restored  to  society,  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate. It  was,  indeed,  precisely  be* 
cause  he  received  among  his  disciples 
miserable  creatures  who  were  outcasts 
from  the  respectable  classes  of  India,  that 
he  became  an  object  of  mockery  to  the 
Brahmins.  But  he  merely  replied  to 
their  tiiuuts :  ^^  My  law  is  a  law  of  meroy 
for  all." 

One  day  the  Brahmins  were  scandalized 
to  sec  him  receive  a  girl  of  the  inferior 
cast  of  the  Tchandala  as  a  nun ;  but  Cha- 
kia said :  "  There  is  not  between  a  Brah- 
min and  a  person  of  any  other  caste  the 
difference  tliat  there  is  between  gold  and 
a  stone,  between  li^ht  and  darkness.  The 
Brahmin  did  not  issue  from  the  ether  or 
the  wind,  nor  did  he  cleave  the  earth,  and 
come  forth  like  the  fire  from  the  Arani 
wood.  The  Brahmin  was  bom  of  a  wo- 
man just  like  the  Tchandala.  WherOithen, 
is  the  cause  that  should  render  one  noUe 
and  another  vile  ?  The  Brahmin  hnntel^, 
when  he  is  dead,  is  abandoned  like  a  vile. 
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and  impure  thing,  as  a  man  of  any  other 
caste  is.  Where,  then,  is  the  differ- 
ence ?" 

The  religious  systems  of  Brahminism 
and  Buddhism  resemble  each  other,  ne- 
vertheless, in  many  particulars ;  and  the 
fierce  persecutions  the  Buddhists  have  ex- 
perienced are  not  so  much  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  divergence  of  their  opinions 
upon  doctrinal  points,  as  to  their  admis- 
sion of  all  men,  without  distinction  of  caste, 
to  the  civil  and  sacerdotal  functions,  and 
to  the  rewards  of  a  future  state. 

A  reformer  who  proclaimed  the  equali- 
ty of  men  in  this  world  and  the  next, 
could  not  but  excite  the  hostility  of  the 
adherents  of  a  system  depending  so  essen- 
tially as  Brahminism  does  on  a  hierarchy 


of  castes;  and  the  perseoutions  of  the 
Buddhists  were  long  and  violent.  Accord* 
ing  to  their  own  accounts,  the  number  of 
victims  who  perished  would  be  quite  in- 
calculable ;  but  at  length,  towards  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era,  Brahminism  ob- 
tained a  decisive  victory  over  the  parti- 
sans of  the  new  religion  ;  and  the  latter 
being  driven  from  Hindostan,  and  forced 
to  cross  the  Himalaya  in  great  numbers, 
spread  over  Thibet,  Bucharia,  Mongolia, 
and  China,  the  BuiTuan  Empire  and  Ja- 
pan, and  also  over  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
So  actively,  indeed,  has  propa^ndism 
been  carried  on  in  those  countnes,  that 
Buddhism  at  present  boasts  a  greater 
number  of  disciples  than  any  other  form 
of  religious  faith» 
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In  the  gloomy  reign  of  James  II.,  the 
most  diligent  boy  in  the  Grammar  School 
of  Southampton  was  a  little  Puritan.  So 
tiny,  that  he  would  hardly  have  passed 
for  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  so  grave 
and  good,  as  to  be  at  once  a  model  and  a 
reproof  to  his  sturdier  class-mates ;  and, 
although  in  repose  there  was  nothing  pe- 
culiarly prepossessing  in  his  pale  face, 
with  its  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  a 
forehead  for  from  lofty,  the  moment  that 
some  hard  question  posed  the  form,  the 
sparkling  eye  and  the  slight  nervous 
figure  quivering  with  the  pent-up  answer, 
betrayed  the  genius  and  the  scholar. 
Already  he  had  made  good  proficiency  in 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  had  de- 
lighted his  mother,  whilst  he  astonished 


♦  1.  Horx  LyriccB,  Poems  chiefly  of  the  Lyric 
kind.  By  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.  With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author  by  Robert  Soutbet,  Esq.,  TJi.D.  Lon- 
don, 1834. 

2.  The  Pott  of  the  Sanctuary.  A  Centenary  Corn- 
fnemoration  of  the  Labors  and  Services^  Likrary  cmd 
Devotional^  of  Oie  Rev.  Isaac  WaUSf  D.D.  ByJoeiiiB. 
Ck>KOER.    London,  185L 


his  companions,  by  ingenious  acrostics 
and  clever  impromptu  stanzas ;  and  alto- 
gether, with  his  quiet,  docile  disposition, 
and  his  precocious  attainments,  he  made 
glad  the  heart  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinhorn, 
who,  like  many  a  disconsolate  preceptor 
before  and  since,  at  last  foresaw  a  dim 
and  distant  Ararat,  and  hailed  the  youth 
who  should  yet  "  comfort  him  concerning 
his  work  and  the  toil  of  his  hands." 

The  little  Nonconformist,  so  dear  to 
the  good  rector  of  All  Saints,  probably 
owed  something  of  his  early  sedateness 
to  his  family  circumstances.  His  father, 
a  man  of  gentle  and  noble  nature,  and  an 
excellent  scholar,  had  kept  a  boarding- 
school;  but,  whilst  his  first-bom  was  a 
babe,  he  lay  in  prison  to  exipate  his  crime 
as  a  frequenter  of  conventicles.  On  the 
sunny  days  his  wife  used  to  come  and  sit 
on  a  stone  near  the  cell  of  her  husband, 
nursing  her  child ;  and  now  that  he  was 
grown  to  be  dux  of  the  grammar  school, 
whatever  might  be  a  father's  pride  and 
pleasure,  he  was  obliged  to  tbrego  all 
personal  share  in  supermtending  the  eda* 
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cation  and  forming  the  mind  of  his  boy. 
For  the  last  two  years,  Isaac  Watts  the 
elder  had  been  a  fiigitive,  hiding  some- 
where in  London ;  and  the  best  holiday 
known  in  the  household,  was  when  a  let- 
ter arrived  to  assure  them  that  he  still 
had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  perse- 
cutors. 

The  "  grandmother  Lois"  is  often  as  in- 
fluential on  the  opening  mind  as  the 
"mother  Eunice."  Our  young  friend's 
mother  carefully  taught  him  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  encouraged  him  to  write  verses, 
and  helped  him  with  his  tasks ;  but  the 
venerable  lady  of  threescore  and  ten,  in 
addition  to  the  hold  which  maternal  ten- 
derness takes  upon  the  heart,  had  for  her 
grandson  the  fascination  which  saintly 
Avorth  and  a  beautiful  old  age  exert  on  a  sus- 
ceptible and  imaginative  childhood.  The 
husband  of  her  youth  had  been  a  gallant 
sailor.  In  "  the  piping  times  of  peace," 
he  wielded  the  pencil  and  played  on  the 
violin,  and,  with  his  wit  and  his  traveler's 
tales,  ho  w^as  the  life  of  the  friendly  cir- 
cle ;  but  his  favorite  tune  was  the  breeze 
whistling  through  the  shrouds,  and  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  was  the  music  which 
he  could  not  resist.  With  Blake  for  his 
admiral,  and  with  the  Dutch  for  his  foe, 
the  young  captain  hasted  out  to  sea ;  but 
in  the  battle  a  shot  penetrated  the  powder- 
magazine,  the  ship  blew  up,  and  Mrs. 
Watts  was  a  widow.  And  now,  in  her 
old  age,  her  grandson  loved  to  hear  the 
story  of  those  terrible  sea-fights,  and  how 
his  bold  ancestor  had  fought  with  beasts 
as  well  as  men ;  how,  for  instance,  in  the 
East-Indies,  he  had  once  run  into  a  river 
to  escape  from  a  tiger,  but  the  enraged 
creature  followed  him,  and  it  was  only  by 
putting  forth  a  wild  paroxysm  of  strength, 
and  holding  under  water,  till  it  was 
drowned,  the  head  of  the  struggling 
monster,  that  he  saved  his  life.  But 
deeply  as  such  recitals  stirred  the  listener's 
spirit,  they  enkindled  no  emulous  aspira- 
tions. To  the  cutlass  and  truncheon  he 
preferred  the  captain's  flute  and  fiddle, 
and  showed  more  disposition  to  copy  his 
drawings,  than  to  rival  his  deeds  of  naval 
daring.  Had  he  been  a  strong  and  active 
boy,  the  nautical  succession  would  have 
developed  in  boating,  "  pluck,"  and  pugi- 
lism. As  it  was,  with  the  tarry-at-home 
necessities  imposed  by  a  feeble  frame,  it 
only  imparted  to  the  thoughtful  lad  a 
tinge  of  romance,  and  a  certain  tone  of 
un^lfiah  and  chivalrous  feeling. 


At  last  King  James's  indulgence  allow- 
ed the  persecuted  Nonconformist  to  re- 
turn to  his  family.  There  he  was  cheered 
by  the  gentle  \nrtues  and  studious  disposi- 
tions of  the  "  Isaac  whom  he  loved,"  and 
soon  had  the  unspeakable  satis&ction  of 
finding  that  the  lessons  and  musings  of 
these  carefully  instructed  and  well-gnard- 
ed  years  had  ripened  into  earnest  piety. 
All  along  an  affectionate  onlooker  mignt 
have  hoped  the  best  for  a  child  so  duteous 
and  so  blameless ;  but  it  was  not  till  his 
fifteenth  year  that  his  apprehension  of  the 
Gospel  became  so  distinct,  and  his  love  to 
the  Saviour  so  influential,  as  to  mark  to 
his  own  mind  the  commencement  of  per- 
sonal Christianity. 

Impressed  with  his  piety  and  his  pro- 
mise of  rare  ability,  a  kind  friend  offered 
to  send  him  to  the  University,  if  he  would 
consent  to  study  for  the  Church.  But 
no  one  will  wonder  that  Isaac  Watts 
had  ^^  determined  to  take  his  lot  among 
the  Dissenters."  He  was  no  bigot.  Many 
have  felt  more  strongly  on  questions  of 
religious  worship  and  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment. But  he  had  his  preference; 
and,  after  all  that  his  parents  had  done 
and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  Protest- 
ant Nonconformity,  he  would  have  felt 
it  a  filial  treason,  as  well  as  an  apostasy, 
to  go  over  to  the  other  side.  According- 
ly, as  soon  as  he  had  learned  all  that  his 
father  and  Mr.  Pinhom  could  teach  him, 
he  went,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to  study 
at  the  Dissenting  Academy  then  kept  at 
Newington,  a  pleasant  village  now  nearly 
absorbed  in  London. 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  and  for  neariy 
a  hundred  years  thereafter,  a  Dissentinff 
academy  was  a  very  simple  and  nnosten. 
tatious  institution.  Its  local  habitation 
was  usually  a  plain  but  commodious  build* 
ing  in  a  country  town,  or  in  some  peace- 
ftil  and  sequestered  hamlet  near  the 
capital.  The  principal  was  a  divine,  jndi- 
cious,  experienced,  and  learned,  whom  the 
esteem  of  his  brethren  had  invited  to  th» 
oflSce,  and  who  not  only  combined  in  hie 
single  personality  the  entire  fieusulties  of 
arts  and  theology,  but  who  was  almoet 
always  a  pluralist,  discharging,  alongside 
of  his  miiltifarious  professor^bip,  a  dili- 
gent and  effective  pastorate.  Bat  it  wee* 
really  wonderful  how  much  a  oonsoien-'' 
tious  student  contrived  to  learn  duxing  s' 
three-years'  sojourn  in  one  of  theee  uk, 
pretending  colleges.  His  tutor  was  lun* 
self  an  adept.    Perhaps  he  had  studied 
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under  Perizonius  and  Witsius  at  Ley  den, 
or  had  brought  over  from  their  learned 
contemporaries  at  Utrecht  and  Frane- 
kcr  vast  collectanea  on  all  the  mental 
and  material  sciences ;  and  it  was  only 
a  revival  of  his  own  earlier  enthusiasm  to 
traverse  those  fields  afresh  in  the  society 
of  his  ingenious  and  youthful  companions. 
The  inexorable  bell  rang  at  ^ve  in  the 
morning,  and  the  hours  of  prime  were 
devoted  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties, Euclid  and  Astronomy,  Locke  on  the 
Understanding  and  Heereboord's  Logic. 
Divinity  lectures  were  interspersed  with 
theses  and  discussions  on  controvertible 
points  ;  and,  as  a  preparation  for  the  di- 
rect work  of  the  ministry,  the  composi- 
tion of  sermons  and  the  arts  of  communi- 
cation were  largely  cultivated.  During 
"  school  hours,"  the  language  was  Latin ; 
and  a  respectable  scholarship  must  have 
been  required  in  order  to  read  the  He- 
brew Bible  into  Greek,  as  was  the  custom 
under  some  tutors.  The  system  may  not 
be  adapted  to  modern  times.;  but,  last 
century,  most  of  the  men  who  entered  on 
tlieir  ministry  fully  furnished,  came  from 
these  quiet  but  industnous  seminaries.  As 
one  example,  may  be  mentioned  the  Aca- 
demy at  Gloucester,  where,  out  of  sixteen 
contemporary  pupils,  we  recognize  at  least 
four  distinguished  names;  Jeremiah  Jones, 
the  author  of  the  still  unsuperseded  work 
on  "the  Canon;"  and  Bishop  Butler, 
author  of  a  no  less  enduring  work  on  "  the 
Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution 
and  Course  of  Nature  ;"  Dr.  Daniel  Scott, 
the  learned  continuator  of  Stephens' 
''  Thesaurus ;"  and  a  youth  who  shared 
tlio  same  apartment  with  Scott,  Thomas 
Seeker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

During  the  three  years  which  Isaac 
Watts  spent  under  Mr.  Rowe  at  New- 
iugton,  there  is  abundant  evidence  still 
extant  of  his  intense  application  and  his 
progress  in  knowledge.  But,  what  was 
still  lictter,  his  piety  kept  pace  with  his 
intellectual  attainments.  Amidst  devout 
and  warm-hearted  fellow-students,  and  in 
daily  contact  with  a  holy  and  high-minded 
teacher,  there  was  much  to  maintain  that 
fervor  which  sometimes  subsides  in  aca- 
demic halls,  and  which  needs  to  be  re- 
vived by  the  solemn  urgencies  of  the 
actual  pastorate.  At  the  end  of  his  cur- 
riculum the  student  returned  to  his  father's 
house,  rich  in  acquirement,  but  with  that 
reluctance  to  enter  on  the  actual  mimstry, 
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which  sometimes  occasions  a  long  pause 
to  conscientious  minds  confronting  near- 
hand  the  responsibilities  of  the  sacred 
office;  and  before  he  would  take  any 
further  step,  he  lingered  two  years  and 
a  half  at  Southampton,  giving  himself  to 
reading,  meditation,  and  prayer. 

However,  it  was  during  this  interval 
that  he  entered  on  that  special  ministry 
by  which  he,  "  being  dead,  yet  speaketh" 
in  the  churches  of  Christendom. 

Isaac  Watts  was  bom  a  poet,  and  there 
were  many  things  in  his  early  life  which 
fostered  and  developed  the  faculty  divine. 
His  ancestors  had  been  musical :  his  father 
was  not  only  a  man  of  taste  and  intelli- 
gence, but  was  given  to  "  versing ;"  and 
his  mother  used  to  beguile  the  rainy  after- 
noons, by  offering  to  the  boarding-school 
pupils  a  prize  for  the  best  poetical  effusion. 
On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Watts's  copper 
medal  was  gained  by  the  following  rather 
saucy  couplet  of  her  eldest  son,  then  seven 
or  eight  years  old  : 

"  I  write  not  for  a  farthing,  but  to  try, 
How  I  your  farthing  writers  can  outvie." 

Afterwards,  under  his  excellent  instruc- 
tors at  Southampton  and  Newington,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  best  models,  Eng- 
lish and  classical.  Of  these,  none  laid 
such  a  hold  on  his  imagination  and  affec- 
tions as  the  Latin  Psalms  of  Buchanan, 
and  the  soaring,  high-sounding  lyrics  of 
Casimir  Sarbiewski : 


(( 


See,  from  the  Caledonian  shore. 
With  blooming  laurels  covered  o'er, 

Buchanan  march  along ! 
Hail,  honored  heir  of  David's  lyre. 
Thou  full-grown  image  of  thy  sire. 

And  hail  thy  matchless  song  I 

"  Methinks,  enkindled  by  the  name 
Of  Casimir,  a  sudden  flame 

Now  shoots  through  all  my  soul. 
I  feel,  I  feel  the  raptures  rise ; 
On  starry  plumes  I  cut  the  skies. 
And  range  from  pole  to  pole. 

"  Touching  on  Zion's  sacred  brow, 
My  wand'ring  eyes  I  cast  below. 

And  our  vain  race  survey ; 
Oh!  how  they  stretch  thehr  eager  arms 
T'  embrace  imaginary  charms. 

And  throw  their  souls  away !" 


Besides,  Watts's  was  a  serious  child- 
hood.  Not  only  was  there  much  in  the 
state  of  the  times  to  make  him  grave^ — 
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the  danger  of  attending  their  chosen 
place  of  worship — the  imprisonment  of 
their  favorite  ministers — the  breaking  up 
of  their  home — the  flight  of  his  father — 
but  the  solemn  views  of  revealed  truth,  to 
which  he  had  all  along  been  habituated, 
and  to  which  days  so  dark  imparted  a 
deeper  shadow,  were  fitted  to  increase 
his  thoughtfulness.  He  had  been  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  his  inherent  de- 
pravity, and  the  Divine  displeasure  at  sin ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  election  and  sovereign 
grace  were  not  only  sayings  of  his  Cate- 
diism,  but  convictions  penetrating  his  in- 
most soul ;  and,  whilst  they  must  have 
been  suggestive  of  much  anxiety  to  one 
who  feared  that  he  was  still  unconverted 
and  unsaved,  we  can  not  but  regard 
them  as  eminently  conducive  to  the  mnc- 
tion  for  which  Providence  designed  him. 
No  one  feels  so  thankful  for  the  Rock  of 
Ages  as  one  who  has  been  snatched  from 
the  abyss ;  nor  can  any  one  so  celebrate 
the  glories  of  redeeming  and  rescuing 
grace,  as  the  man  who  has  felt  the  rap- 
tures of  a  great  deliverance.  Moreover, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  any  bard  has  ever 
taken  deep  hold  on  the  heart  of  humanity, 
who  has  not  early  learned  to  "  sit  alone 
and  keep  silence."  As  the  greatest 
Christian  poet  of  the  present  century  has 
described  the  solitude,  the  spiritual  isola- 
tion, and  the  gloomy  forebodings,  from 
which  at  last  unfolded  the  beautiful  flower 
of  his  genius : 

"  A  pensive  child,  I  slank  away 
A  lonely  spot  to  find ; 
And,  musing,  sat  the  livelong  day, 
The  playmate  of  the  wind. 

**  No  victor's  palm  waved  o'er  my  head. 
No  poet's  laurel-spray ; 
For  me  no  lily  fragrance  shed, 
No  little  bird  its  lay. 

"  Dark  grew  the  dunes,  down  died  the  blast, 
The  ghostly  air  was  dumb ; 
I  gazed  on  desolation  vast. 
And  thought  on  wraUi  to  come/* 

Without  supposing  that  Isaac  Watts  was 
a  child  so  saa  and  sequestered  as  William 
Bilderdijk— or,  we  may  add,  as  William 
Cowper — ^we  are  sure  that  there  was  an 
analogy  in  their  early  experience ;  and, 
just  as  the  story  of  Rembrandt  in  the  miQ 
teaches  us  that  nobody  can  paint  light  so 
well  as  who  has  been  accustomed  to  look 
at  it  from  the  darkness,  so  no  one  can  be 


a  Christian  psalmist  who  has  not  thought 
and  felt  profoundly,  and  in  some  form  or 
other  been,  like  the  Chief  Musician,  "  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief." 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  new  world  opened 
to  his  hopes,  and,  along  with  the  peace  of 
reconciliation,  there  flowed  into  hiis  mind 
fresh  elements  of  life  and  power.  In  the 
right  of  his  Divine  Representative,  he  now 
humbly  ventured  to  regard  himself  as  a 
child  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  the  promises ; 
and  all  that  was  refined  in  his  taste,  or 
generous  in  his  aspirations,  received  a 
proportional  impulse  from  prospects  so 
unspeakable,  and  a  calling  so  divine.  The 
very  materials  of  poesy  seemed  to  multi- 
ply without  limit ;  for  he  had  got  the 
clue  to  the  labyrinth,  the  key  to  creation's 
cipher.  The  stars  sang,  and  he  tried  to 
make  his  brothers  and  sister  understand 
the  tune :  it  thundered,  and  he  thought  of 
the  day  when  exhausted  long-sujQTering 

"  Shall  rend  the  sky  and  bum  the  sea, 
And  fling  His  wrath  abroad." 

He  looked  out  on  the  surging  rain-swept 
tide,  on  the  spot  where  it  had  once  put 
to  flight  Canute  and  his  courtiers,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

**  Let  cares  like  a  wild  deluge  come, 
And  storms  of  sorrow  fell, 
May  I  but  safely  reach  my  home. 
My  God,  my  Heaven,  my  All. 

"  There  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast" 

Or,  on  some  peaceful  evening,  he  gazed 
across  Southampton  Water,  to  trees  and 
meadows  steeped  in  the  sunshine,  and  re- 
membered : 

**  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 
Where  saints  immortal  reign ; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 
And  pleasures  banish  pain. 

**  There  everlasting  spring  abides. 
And  never-withering  flowers : 
Death,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divides 
This  heavenly  land  from  ours." 

He  took  his  walk  in  the  New  Forest,  and 
the  ^psy  outiaws  made  him  thankful  that 
he  did  not 
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"  Wander  like  an  outcast  ;race, 
Without  a  Father's  love ;" 

and  the  mournful  notes  and  anxious  gyra- 
tions of  the  turtle  suggested  : 

**  Just  as  we  see  the  lonesome  dove 
Bemoan  her  widowed  state, 
Wandering  she  flies  through  all  the  grove, 
And  mourns  her  loving  mate ; 

**  Just  so  our  thoughts,  from  thing  to  thing, 
In  restless  circles  rove ; 
Just  so  we  droop  and  hang  the  wing, 

When  Jesus  hides  his  love." 

• 

Afler  the  glorious  Revolution,  the  little 
congregation  at  Southampton  regained 
liberty  of  worship ;  and  Isaac  Watts, 
senior,  was  elected  one  of  its  two  deacons. 
Here  it  was  that,  for  the  two  and  a  half 
years  afler  the  completion  of  his  academic 
course,  Isaac  Watts,  junior,  worshiped. 
At  that  period  there  were  congregations 
which  eschewed  all  psalmody,  and  in  whose 
worship  there  was  to  be  heard  as  little  of 
the  voice  of  melody  as  in  a  meeting-house 
of  "  Friends."  But  this  was  not  tne  case 
in  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Robinson.  They  sang ;  but  whether  it 
was  Sternhold's  Psalms  or  Barton's,  or 
some  one's  hynms,  we  do  not  know. 
However,  the  collection  did  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  which  the  devotional 
feeling  and  poetic  taste  of  the  young  stu- 
dent craved,  and,  having  hinted  his  dis- 
content, he  was  challenged  to  produce 
something  better.  Accordingly,  on  a 
subsequent  Lord's  day,  the  service  was 
concluded  with  the  following  stanzas  : 

'*  Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb 
Amidst  his  Father's  throne : 
Prepare  new  honors  for  his  name, 
And  songs  before  imknown. 

**  Let  elders  worship  at  his  feet, 
The  Church  adore  around, 
With  vials  full  of  odors  sweet, 
And  harps  of  sweeter  sound. 

**  Those  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 
And  these  the  hynms  they  raise : 
Jesus  is  kind  to  our  complaints. 
He  loves  to  hear  our  praise 

"  — Now  to  the  Lamb  that  once  was  slain, 
Be  endless  blessings  paid ; 
Salvation,  glory,  joy,  remain 
Forever  on  thy  head. 

'*  Thou  hast  redeemed  our  souls  with  blood, 
Hast  set  the  prisoners  free ; 


Hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God, 
And  we  shall  reign  wiUi  thee. 

"  The  worlds  of  Nature  and  of  Grace 
Are  put  beneath  thy  power ; 
Then  shorten  these  delaying  days, 
And  bring  the  promised  hour." 

Such  is  the  tradition,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  question  its  truth.  But  more 
remarkable  than  the  composition  of  the 
hymn,  is  the  alacrity  with  which  it  is  said 
to  have  been  received.  The  attempt  was  an 
innovation,  and  the  poet  was  a  prophet  of 
their  own  country ;  but,  to  the  devotional 
instincts  of  the  worshipers,  so  welcome 
was  this  "  new  song,"  that  they  entreated 
the  author  to  repeat  the  service — till,  the 
series  extending  Sunday  after  Sunday,  a 
sufScient  number  had  been  contributed  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  book. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1707,  and  when 
the  publication  of  his  "  Horse  Lyricae"  had 
given  him  some  confidence  in  his  powers, 
that  Watts  committed  to  the  press  his 
"  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs."  For  the 
copy-right  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  publisher, 
gave  him  ten  pounds ;  and  in  less  than  ten 
years  six  editions  had  been  sold.  He  then 
brought  out  what  he  deemed  a  more  im- 
j)ortant  contribution  to  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic worship — "  The  Psalms  of  David  Imi- 
tated in  the  Language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," which  he  hoped  would  escape 
some  of  the  objections  urged  against  bis 
Hymns.  Their  texture  was  the  language 
of  Inspiration ;  and  they  chiefly  differed 
from  the  Hebrew  Psalter  by  introducing 
"  the  name  of  Jesus"  in  passages  which, 
as  Christians  believe,  refer  to  bis  person. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  of 
these  volumes  a  century  and  a  half  have 
passed  away,  and  only  twelve  years  fewer 
since  the  publication  of  the  second  ;  yet 
nothing  has  appeared  to  dim  their  lustre 
— as  yet,  nothing  threatens  to  supersede 
them.  With  their  doctrinal  fullness,  their 
sacred  fervor,  their  lyric  grandeur,  they 
stand  aJone — ^by  dint  of  native  sovereign- 
tv,  overtopping  all  their  fellows.  In  par- 
ticular features  they  may  be  occasionally 
surpassed.  With  his  gushes  of  heart- 
sprung  tenderness,  and  his  ex<]^uisite  exe 
cution,  amidst  the  sacred  choir  of  Bri- 
tain, the  nightingsde  would  represent  the 
Bard  of  Olney  :  with  his  melody  fillmg 
all  the  ethereal  vault,  and  then,  in  its 
abrupt  conclndon,  leaving  long  silenoe 
in  the  expectant  firmament,  in  the  soar- 
ing grace  and  sadden  close  of  Toplady 
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there  is  what  remmds  us  of  "  the  lark  "  The  sorrows  of  the  mind 

sinirinir  at  lieavcn's  crate  ;"  and  wlien  he  ^  Bo  banished  from  this  place,. 

"  ciaps  his  wiugs  of  ti.0,"  there  are  empy.  ^fc^'r  pJL'^"!." 
roan  licifjhts  to  which  Charles  Wesley  can  ' 
ascend,  ^lefying  aught  to  follow  But  ^^^  jj^^  j..  jy^^.^^,^  ^^  j^  the 
•they  that  wait  upon  tlie  Lord  shall  ^^^  strains  which  cheered  the  poor 
inount  up  with  wmgs  as  eagles."  To  g^eep  in  the  chimney,  and  melted  to  tears 
olcvate  to  poetic  altitudes  every  truth  m  ^j^^  Northamptonshire  peasants,  have 
(.  hruitiau  experience  and  revealed  religion  ^^^^^^  ^^^  devotion  or  uttered  the  rap- 
needs  the  strength  and  sweep  of  an  aqui-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  thousand  thousand  worship. 
hacpmion;  and  his  is  what  Isaac  Watts  ^^^  ^j^^^^  j^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^o, 
iias  done.  lie  has  taken  almost  every  j^^  ^^  experience,  can  imagine  nothing 
topic  which  exercises  the  understanding  „ore  akin  to  celesUal  enjoyment,  than 
and  the  heart  of  the  bcheyer,  and  has  ^^^  sensations  which  he  shared  in  staging. 
not  only  given  it  a  devotional  aspect,  but  ^.^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  assembly 
has  wedded  it  to  immortal  numbei^ ;  and,  ^^  .jft^^  ^  ^^^  „Come  let  m 
Avhilst  there  is  little  to  which  he  has  not  •  j,,  ^^  ^^^^^.j  „  „  j^g^  gh^U 
stiown  himself  equal,  there  is  nothing  "j-eign  where'er  the  sun." 
which  he  has  done  for  mere  eflect.  Rapt  ^^  naturalized  ta  flie  common  mmd  of 
yet  .idoring-sometimes  up  among  the  Christendom  is  the  language  of  Watts, 
taunder-clouds,  yet  most  revereutial  m  ^^  ^^^^  ^,i  j^^  ^f  y^  hymn-book 
his  highest  rangc-the  good  matter"  is  ^^  '  ^,  probably  half  the  stanzas  could 
••  m  a  song,"  and  the  sweet  singer  is  up-  bo  recovered  from  quotations  ta  printed 
oorno  as  on  the  wings  of  eagles;  but  g^rmons,  and  m  tlio  pages  of  Cfiristian 
,n-en  from  that  triumphal  car  and  when  ^-  y,  ^^^  g^  nece^ry  a  supplement 
nearest  the  home  ofthe  seraphim,  we  are  to  preexisting  psalmody  are  these  spi- 
oomforted  to  hnd  descending  lowly  la-  ^.j^^j  soncs,  tfiat  we  Low  not  of  aSy 
mentations  and  confessions  of  sin-ncw  church  of  England  collection  which  hu 

""-    "0  doubt,  but    the  words    with  „ot  adopted   some  of  them,  and  it  ma 

we  have  lona  been  familiar  m  the •  ,..  1,..  j j *„j  L„  *k»:>  ^^« 


music 


which  we  have  long  been  familiar  m  the  ,  ^^^j^,    J,,^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^t^^  by  their  pop- 

liouse  of  our  pilgrimage.  ^,,^t^  ^^,,,i^,^  constramed  the  most  cau- 

Of  no  mimspu-ed  compositions  has  the  ^j^^g  ^^^^  conservative  of  all  the  churches 

acceptance  been  so  signal.      Tliey  are  ^^  ^       jj^,  ^y^^^^  «  Translations  and  Para- 

naturalized  through  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  Erases,"  m  which  the  superior  poetry  of 

world,  and,  next  to  Scripture  itself  are  £ogan  and  Cameron    only  sets  off  to 

the  great  vehicle  of   pious  thought  and  gre'ater  advantage  the  superior  devotion 

tteliTig.      In  a  letter  from    his    friend  °f  Watts 
Dr.  Doddridge,  we  find  that  affectionate 
(correspondent  telling  him :  "  On  Wednes- 

■lay  la.st,  I  was  preaching  in  a  bam  to  a  "  Give  mo  tho  wings  of  faith,  to  riso 

pretty  large  assembly   of  plain   country  'Within  tlic  vail,  and  see 

pcoiile,  in  a  village  a  few  miles  off.    After  The  saints  above,  how  great  their  joys, 

'      *            /»         TTi/5-irt  How  bnelit  their  fflones  DO. 

;i  sermon  from  Ileb.  6:12,  we  sung  one  **            ^ 

of    your  hymns,  (which,   if  I  remember  "  Once  tlicy  wcro  mourning  hero  below, 

right,  was  the  140th  of  the  second  book ;)  And  wet  their  couch  with  tears; 

;ind  in  that  part  of  the  worship,  I  had  the  Thoy  wrestled  hard,  as  we  do  now. 

satisfaction  to  observe  tears  ni  the  eyes  ^^'^"*  ''°^  ^'^^  ^^^^^  '^^^  ^'^"• 

of  several  of   the  auditory;    and,   alter  "i  ask  them  whence  their  victoiy  came? 

the  service  was  over,  some  of  them  told  They,  with  imited  breath, 

me  tliat  they  were  not  able  to  sing,  so  Ascribe  their  conquest  to  the  Lamb, 

<locply  were  their   minds  affected  with  Their  triumph  to  hia death. 

it ;  and  the  clerk,  in  particular,  told  me  he  .  ^hey  mariced  the  footstepB  that  he  trod 

i^ould  hardly  utter  the  words  of  it.   These  *     (iijg  zeal  inspired  their  breast:) 

wore  most  of  them  poor  people  who  work  And  following  their  incarnate  God, 

f»^r  their  living."*     A   climbing-boy  was  Possess  the  promiaed  Rest 

once  heard  singing  in  a  chimney  :  »  ^  ^^^^^^ ^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^ 

»  In  case  there  should  Ix}  any  of  our   readers  For  hia  own  pattern  given, 

who  do  not  ah^ady  know  it,  we  may  hero  tran-  WTiilo  the  long  ckmd  of  witncaset 

scribe  the  hymn :  Show  the  same  path  to  Hea>'en." 
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But  for  any  book  of  verse  or  devotion- 
al manual,  there  is  reserved  an  ordeal 
more  trying  than  the  suffrage  of  a  public 
assembly,  or  the  criticism  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal committee.  The  book  of  books  ex- 
cepted, there  is  little  authorship  which 
we  care  for  in  the  sick-room,  or  which  we 
can  tolerate  on  the  verge  of  eternity. 
But  so  essentially  scriptural  are  the  sen- 
timents and  sayings  which,  in  this  case, 
meter  has  helped  to  make  memorable,  and 
so  near  the  better  country  must  the 
author  have  been  when  he  first  felt  their 
inspiration,  that  like  bright  shapes,  or 
balmy  airs  blo^\Ti  seaward  from  the  exotic 
sliore,  some  of  their  holiest  breathings  seem 
indigenous  to  Immanuel's  land,  and  can 
only  be  fully  understood  on  the  confines  of 
heaven. 

"Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  arc, 
While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head, 
And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there. 

"  Jesus,  my  God  I  I  know  his  name, 
His  name  is  all  my  trust ; 
Nor  will  he  put  my  soul  to  shame, 
Nor  let  my  hope  be  lost" 

With  such  accents  on  their  lips,  what 
multitudes  of  pilgrims  have  approached 
"  the  land  of  pure  delight  I"  ana,  with  the 
tear  in  their  eyes,  but  no  murmur  in  their 
hearts,  how  often  have  survivors  sung  : 

'*  Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friends? 
Or  shake  at  death's  alarms  ? 
'Tis  but  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends 
To  call  them  to  his  arms." 

But  there  are  many  who  can  not  rise  to 
such  exulting  strains,  and  who  still,  in  the 
words  of  the  familiar  volume,  have  breath- 
ed out  their  latest  prayer.  When  Daniel 
Webster  lay  dying,  almost  the  last  em- 
j)Ioyment  of  that  oracular  voice,  which 
had  so  often  thrilled  the  senate,  and 
given  the  signal  of  action  to  his  country, 
Avas  to  repeat  again  and  again,  in  deep 
and  solemn  pathos,  the  psalm  beginning. 

**Thcn  pity,  Lord,  0  Lord!  forgive 
Let  a  repenting  rebel  live  ; 
My  crimes  are  great,  but  can't  surpass 
The  power  and  glory  of  Thy  grace!" 

And,  to  mention  no  other,  there  is  a 
grave-stone  in  Bengal  which,  besides  a 
name  and  date,  contains  nothing  but  the 
lines : 


"  A  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm, 
On  Thy  kind  arms  I  faU ;" 

an  inscription  peculiarly  affecting,  as  the 
testamentary  injunction  and  final  confes- 
sion of  faith,  of  one  in  labors  so  abundant, 
and  for  strength  of  character  so  conspi- 
cuous, as  William  Carey. 

Wonderful  as  these  effusions  of  sancti- 
fied genius  are,  they  are  by  no  means  per 
feet.  Of  many,  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion could  be  improved  by  almost  any 
poet  of  the  million.  The  rhymes  are 
often  wretched ;  and  it  is  perfectly  mar- 
velous how  the  author  could  survive  the 
first  publication  forty  years,  and  allow  edi- 
tion after  edition  to  appear  with  such 
couplets  unaltered,  as  : 

"  How  can  I  sink  with  such  a  prop 
As  my  eternal  God  ?" 
Our  souls  can  neither  ^y  nor  go 
To  reach  eternal  joys." 

Some  of  the  grandest  hymns  are  mar- 
red by  a  poor  and  unworthy  ending.  Af- 
ter launching  in  mid-air  in  a  style  wor- 
thy of  Pindar,  the  muse  is  suddenly 
winged,  or  seized  with  vertigo,  and  flut- 
ters down  into  a  bathos  deeper  than  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore.  But  there  are 
graver  faults  than  artistic  blemishes. 
Their  representations  are  sometimes  un- 
real. 

"  Lord,  what  a  wretched  land  is  this !" 

is  a  libel  on  that  earth  which  the  meek 
do  inherit,  and  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  excellent  writer's  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  nature  ana  art, 
and,  like  some  other  forms  of  a  mistaken 
asceticism,  it  is  a  relic  of  Popery,  which 
even  the  Puritan  had  failed  to  discard. 
But  more  injurious  than  any  monkish  or 
manichean  anathema  on  life  and  its  mate- 
rial enjoyments,  is  any  misrepresentation 
of  the  Divine  character  and  mspositions  ; 
and  such  an  unwitting  misrepresentation, 
we  fear,  is  sometimes  conveyed  by  lan- 
guage like  the  following,  applied  to  the 
throne  of  the  eternal : 

"  Once  'twas  a  seat  of  dreadful  wrath, 
And  shot  devouring  flame ; 
Our  God  appeared  *  consuming  fire,' 
And  Vengeance  was  his  nama 

"  Rich  were  the  drops  of  Jesus'  blood. 
That  calmed  his  frowning  face  ; 
That  sprinkled  o'er  the  burning  throne, 
And  tiuned  the  wrath  to  grace  ;" 
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where  a  vindictive  aspect  is  given  to  Pa- 
ternal Deity,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  gracious  assurance  that  it  was  "  God 
who  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son."  It  is  only  when 
we  realize  the  Saviour^s  mission  and  satis- 
faction as  the  result  and  expression  of  the 
Father's  love,  that  in  the  Christian  atone- 
ment we  have  "  strong  consolation,"  and 
therefore  we  regret,  as  injurious  and  re- 
acting towards  opposite  errors,  the  lan- 
guage, whether  in  sermons  or  in  hymns, 
which,  in  order  to  dramatize  the  work  of 
redemption,  exhibits  as  stem  and  severe 
one  person  of  the  adorable  Godhead,  as 
mild  and  compassionate  another. 

For  Dr.  Watts  Mr.  Montgomery  has 
claimed  the  honor  of  being  "  almost  the 
inventor  of  hymns  in  our  language,"  and 
the  claim  is  not  extravagant.  Of  sacred 
poetry,  from  the  humblest  rhymes  up  to 
the  great  English  epic,  there  had  already 
appeared  an  ample  store ;  but  of  composi- 
tions adapted  to  public  worship,  there 
was  no  cnoice,  except  as  it  lay  between 
the  various  metrical  psalters.  How  far 
the  father  of  English  hymnology  may 
have  availed  himself  of  existing  materials 
we  leave  to  the  research  of  those  who  love 
such  curiosities  of  literature.  As  far  as 
any  instances  occur  to  our  casual  recol- 
lection, the  resemblance  is  remote,  or, 
where  it  is  closer,  the  improvement  on 
the  original  is  so  great  as  to  reconcile  us 
to  the  plagiarism.  For  example,  in  some 
old  copies  of  King  James's  Bible,  we  find 
verses  beginning : 

"  Here  is  the  spring  where  waters  flow, 
To  quench  our  heat  of  sin ; 
Here  is  the  tree  where  truth  doth  grow, 
To  lead  our  lives  therein. 

'  Here  is  the  Judge  that  stints  the  strife, 

Wliere  men^s  devices  fail ; 
Here  is  the  bread  that  feeds  the  life, 
That  death  can  not  assail/* 

In  Watts's  hymn  "  On  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures," (Book  ii.,  119,)  the  same  thoughts 
thus  reappear : 

**  Here  consecrated  water  flows, 
To  quench  my  thirst  of  sin ; 
Here  the  fair  tree  of  knowledge  grows, 
Nor  danger  dwells  therein. 

"  This  is  the  Judge  that  ends  the  strife, 
Where  wit  and  reason  fail ; 
My  guide  to  everlasting  life, 
Through  all  this  gloomy  vale.** 


In  our  own  North-Britain,  as  in  manj* 
of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  words  of  Dr.  Watts  are  sung 
every  Lord's  day,  although  the  authorship 
is  ouen  unsurmised  by  the  worshipers ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  owing  to  the  ma* 
terial  changes  which  have  been  made,  it  is 
fairer  to  affix  no  author's  name,  or  insert, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  ^^Anon,^^^  in  the 
table  of  contents.  Some  of  our  readets 
may,  therefore,  not  bo  displeased  if  we 
offer  them  a  sample  of  the  old  wine  undi- 
luted and  unadulterated ;  and  even  those 
to  whom  the  specimens  are  most  familiar, 
will  not  deem  their  introduction  irksome 
or  unwelcome. 

"  My  God !  the  spring  of  all  my  joys, 
The  life  of  my  delights ; 
The  glory  of  my  brightest  days, 
And  comfort  of  my  nights  I 

**  In  darkest  shades  if  he  appear, 
My  dawning  is  begun ! 
He  is  my  soul's  sweet  morning  star, 
And  he  my  rising  sun. 

'*The  opening  heavens  around  me  shine 
With  beams  of  sacred  bliss,* 

*  In  this  hymn,  Mr.  Milner  {lAft  and  Times  if 
Dr.  Watts,  page  276)  says,  that  Dr.  Watts  '^avaOi 
himself  of  a  beautiful  idea  from  Gray*8  '  Fragment 
on  Vicissitude,' "  quoting  the  well-known  passage: 

"  Sec  the  wretch  that  long  has  tost, 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigor  lost, 

And  breathe  and  walk  again: 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
Tlie  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale^ 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skiea^ 
To  him  are  opening  paradise,^^ 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  more  tfata 
a  casual  coincidenco  between  the  two  poets.  At  sH 
events,  Watts  could  not  have  borrowed  ftt>m  Ghraj, 
as  the  above  hymn  was  published  nine  years  befi)ie 
the  author  of  the  "  Fragment  on  Vici^tude*'  was 
bom! 

Thomson's  beautiful  *'  Uymn  of  the  SeaaoDS^"  M 
every  one  remembers,  concludes  with  the  line^ 

*'  Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  pnSae.** 


The  first  book  of  Watts's  Lyric  Poems,  with  i 
cnce  to  Psahn  65,  *'  Tibi  silet^  0  Deua,"  ends  with 
the  stanza: 

"  God  is  in  hearen,  and  men  below; 
Be  short  our  tunes,  our  words  be  few; 
A  sacred  reverence  checks  our  songs, 
And  praise  sits  silent  on  our  tongues." 

The  Lyrics  were  published  in  1*705,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  Thomson's  bymn  was  fixBt  pabUahed  la 
1730.    Is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  the  cadenoe  of  tiM 
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While  Jesus  shows  his  heart  is  mine, 
And  whispers,  *  I  am  his !' 

"My  soul  would  leave  this  heavy  clay 
At  that  transporting  word, 
Run  up  with  joy  the  shining  way 
T'  embrace  my  dearest  Lord. 

*' Fearless  of  hell  and  ghastly  death, 
I'd  break  through  evVy  foe ; 
The  wings  of  love,  and  arms  of  faith, 
Should  bear  the  ConquVor  through." 


"  Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts, 
On  Jewish  altars  slain. 
Could  give  the  guilty  conscience  peace, 
Or  wash  away  the  stain. 

"  But  Christ,  the  heavenly  Lamb, 
Takes  all  our  sins  away ; 
A  sacrifice  of  nobler  name. 
And  richer  blood  than  they. 

"  My  faith  would  lay  her  hand 
On  that  dear  head  of  Thine  ; 
While  like  a  penitent  I  stand, 
And  there  confess  my  sin. 

"  My  soul  looks  back  to  see 

The  burdens  Thou  didst  bear. 
When  hanging  on  the  cursed  tree. 
And  hopes  her  guilt  was  there. 

"  Believing,  we  rejoice 

To  see  the  curse  remove ; 
We  bless  the  Lamb  with  cheerful  voice, 
And  sing  his  bleeding  love.'' 


"  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died, 
My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss, 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

"  Forbid  it.  Lord,  that  I  should  boast. 
Save  in  the  death  of  Christ  my  God ; 
All  the  vain  things  that  charm  mo  most, 
I  sacrifice  them  to  his  blood. 

*'  See  from  his  head,  his  hands,  his  feet, 
Sorrow  and  love  flow  mingled  down ! 
Did  e'er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet. 
Or  thorns  compose  so  rich  a  crown  ? 


earlier  poem,  lingering  in  a  congenial  memory,  re- 
appeared in  the  later  and  more  exquisite  produc- 
tion ?  In  many  cases  of  seeming  plagiarism,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  betwixt  unconscious 
absorption  and  deliberate  abstraction ;  and  there  can 
be  no  question,  that  some  of  the  most  curious  exam- 
ples of  "  parallel  passages,"  are  in  the  same  category 
with  those  accidental  coincidences  which  are  con- 
stantly occurring  in  the  history  of  scientific  disco- 
very. 


**  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small ; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all." 


*'  Come  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs 
With  angels  round  the  throne  ; 
Ten  thousand  thousand  are  their  tonguee, 
But  all  their  joys  are  one. 


u 


*  Worthy  the  Lamb  that  died,'  they  cry, 

*  To  be  exalted  thus :' 

*  Worthy  the  Lamb,'  our  lips  reply, 

'  For  he  was  slain  for  us.' 

"  Jesus  is  worthy  to  receive 
Honor  and  power  divine ; 
And  blessings  more  than  we  can  give. 
Be,  Lord,  forever  Thine. 

*'  Let  all  that  dwell  above  the  sky, 
And  air,  and  earth,  and  seas, 
Conspire  to  lift  thy  glories  high, 
And  speak  thine  endless  praise ; 

"  The  whole  creation  join  in  one, 
To  bless  the  sacred  name 
Of  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne. 
And  to  adore  the  Lamb." 


Before  taking  leave  of  the  Christian 
psalmist,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
the  last  time  he  took  up  the  lyre,  was  to 
entertain  and  instruct  the  lambs  of  the 
flock.  Arrived  at  middle  life,  a  bachelor, 
a  student,  and  an  invalid,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  he  would  have  lost 
his  interest  in  children,  if  he  did  not  even 
find  their  company  an  irritation  and  a 
trouble.  But  as  long  as  the  heart  is  green 
— as  long  as  it  retains  aught  of  the  poet's 
ingenuousness,  or  of  the  Master's  gracious - 
ness,  it  will  try  to  secure  some  leisure  for 
the  little  ones ;  it  will  survey  them  with 
tender  and  sympathizing  reminiscences, 
and  will  seek  to  resuscitate  its  earlier  self, 
in  order  to  commune  with  them.  So  was 
it  with  Isaac  Watts.  He  felt  that  his 
mental  harvest  had  been  reaped,  and  fan- 
cied that  with  his  powers  it  was  coming 
to  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf.  But  there 
was  still  the  Michaelmas  summer.  It 
brought  out  again  some  blossoms  of  the 
spring ;  it  revealed  some  birds  of  passage 
which  had  not  taken  flight ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  he  caged  the  birds, 
and  made  a  posy  of  the  flowers,  and  he 
has  lefl  them  in  his  "  Divine"  and  "  Mo- 
ral "  songs.  And  what  should  we  have 
done  without  them?  How  tame  and 
tuneless  would  the  days  of  our  childhood 
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stand  out  to  our  retrospect,  if  stripped  of 
''The  Cradle  Hymn,"  and  "Abroad  in 
the  Meadows,"  and  "The  Rose,  that 
Beautiful  Flower,  the  Glory  of  April  and 
May!"  And  cross  and  lazy  and  hard- 
hearted as  we  are,  how  much  worse  might 
we  have  been  were  it  not  for  "  The  Dog's 
Delight,"  and  "The  Busy  Bee,"  and 
"The  Voice  of  the  Sluggard,"  and 
"Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad!" 
Kind  tutor !  how  mellow  is  thy  memory  I 
How  hallowed  and  how  innocent  do  the 
days  now  look  that  we  spent  with  thee  ! 
and  how  glad  we  are  to  thmk  that  in  the 
homes  and  the  Sunday-schools  of  Britain 
and  America,  some  millions  of  young 
minds  are  still,  from  year  to  year,  enjoy- 
ing thy  companionship,  so  loving,  wise, 
and  holy ! 

With  poetical  contempt  of  dates  we 
have  arrived  at  the  minstrel's  last  lay, 
whilst  we  have  scarcely  reached  the  ma- 
jority of  the  man.  Suffice  it  then  to  add, 
that  after  being  a  short  time  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  he  was  invited  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  congregational  church  in 
London,  of  which  Joseph  Caryl,  Dr.  Owen, 
and  David  Clarkson,  had  been  successive 
ministers.  This,  for  half  a  century,  name- 
ly, from  1698  till  his  death  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1748,  was  his  office,  and  its 
work  was  what  he  loved ;  but  through 
manifold  infirmities  his  labors  were  often 
intermitted.  At  last,  in  1712,  he  was 
seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  which  con- 
tinued for  many  months,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  his  constitution  never 
perfectly  recovered.  And  then  it  was 
that  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Abney,  hav- 
ing tempted  him  out  to  their  charming 
retreat  at  Theobald's,  made  him  their  pri- 
soner for  life,  and  converted  a  week's  visit 
into  a  delightful  detention  of  five-and- 
thirty  years.  "Here,"  in  the  words  of 
his  biographer,  Dr.  Gibbons,  "  he  enjoyed 
the  unlnterupted  demonstrations  of  the 
truest  friendship.  Here,  without  any  care 
of  his  own,  he  had  every  thing  which 
could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life 
and  favor  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  his 
studies.  Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family,  which 
for  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every 
virtue,  was  a  house  of  God.  Hero  he  had 
the  pnvilege  of  a  country  recess,  the  frap 
grant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the 
flowery  garden,  and  other  advantages,  to 
soothe  his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to 
health ;  to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chose 


them,  the  most  grateful  intervals  from  hia 
laborious  studies,  and  enable  him  to  re- 
turn to  them  with  redoubled  vigor  and 
delight." 

In  all  the  annals  of  hospitality  there  is 
hardly  such  another  case.  "  A  coalition,*' 
as  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it,  "  a  state  in  which 
the  notions  of  patronage  and  dependence 
were  overpowered  by  the  perception  of 
reciprocal  benefits ;"  and  in  which,  it  may 
be  added,  there  must  have  been,  on  either 
side,  a  rare  exemption  from  the  foibles 
with  which  ordinary  goodness  is  afflicted. 
The  Abneys  did  not  weary  of  their  guest, 
nor  did  that  guest,  amidst  unwonted  lux- 
uries, grow  soft  and  idle ;  and  as  it  was 
in  the  cheerful  asylum  which  they  opened 
to  the  shattered  invalid,  that  most  of  the 
works  were  penned,  which  now  fill  the  six 
collective  quartos,  we  are  all  of  us  the 
debtors  of  the  generous  knight  and  his 
gentle* lady,  nor,  we  may  w^ell  believe,  is 
their  labor  of  love  forgotten  by  Him,  who, 
in  the  case  of  the  least  of  his  servants 
when  sick,  remembers  those  who  visit 
them. 

Never  was  kindness  more  considerate— 
never  was  interposition  more  providentiaL 
As  far  as  his  own  instincts  and  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  times  could  indicate,  Dr. 
Watt's  calling  was  the  improvement  of 
Christian  literature.  In  the  previous  cen- 
tury Bishop  Hall  had  published  the  banns 
between  Letters  and  Religion,  and  in  his 
pungent  "Characters"  and  entertaining 
"  Epistles,"  he  had  labored  to  press  into 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  the  shrewd 
observation  of  Theophrastus,  the  varied 
intelligence  and  vivacity  of  Pliny.  But 
the  example  had  not  been  followed.  Not- 
withstanding the  xmprecedented  amount 
of  theological  authorship  with  which  the 
intervening  age  had  overflowed,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  done  to  propitiate  men 
of  taste  to  evangelical  religion ;  and 
although,  as  regarded  the  older  genera* 
tion  who  had  listened  to  Baxter  and 
Owen,  this  was  of  minor  moment,  it 
greatly  concerned  their  successors.  Pious 
matrons  in  the  country  and  God-fearing 
merchants  in  the  city,  felt  a  &mine  of  the 
word,  and  whilst  in  the  meetings  they 
frequented,  they  sighed  for  the  sap  and 
the  savor  to  which  they  had  been  aooos- 
tomed  in  their  youth,  their  sons  and 
daughters  were  reading  Pope  and  Addison 
throughout  the  week;  and,  in  the  self 
same  meetings  to  which  they  were  drao^ 
ged  by  their  pious  seniors  on  the  Sabbat. 
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they  were  yawning  at  the  prolixity  of  the 
sermon,  or  tittering  at  the  grotesque 
similes  of  the  preacher.  Nor  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  in  the  parlor  at  home, 
was  the  matter  greatly  mended.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  the  young 
people  if  they  had  read  the  good  books 
their  parents  recommended,  or  sung  the 
psalms  of  which  these  never  wearied ; 
but,  after  yesterday's  Spectator,  Owen  on 
Perseverance  was  heavy  reading,  and 
even  the  best-disposed  youth  could  hardly 
convince  himself  that  Stemhold  was  sub- 
limer  than  Dryden.  Dr.  Watts  felt  the 
desideratum.  The  whole  course  of  his 
studios  had  prepared  him  for  supplying  it, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  which  he  was 
more  inclined  by  the  entire  bent  of  his 
genius.  And  now,  in  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity, 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  mainly  spent  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  Christian  culture, 
through  the  medium  of  an  attractive  au- 
thorship. 

But  the  congregation  in  Bury  street 
was  as  self-sacrificing  as  the  Abneys  were 
generous.  They  could  not  part  with  a 
pastor  whose  praise  was  in  all  the 
churches,  and  of  whom  they  themselves 
were  proud ;  neither  would  they  selfishly 
restrain  him  from  his  higher  calling  and 
his  wider  ministry.  They  released  him 
from  all  his  more  toilsome  duties.  They 
found  for  him  a  colleague,  with  whom, 
for  thirty  years  and  upwards,  he  was  hap- 
pily associated.  They  were  glad  to  hear 
the  Doctor  when  he  was  able  to  preach ; 
and  when  the  Doctor  was  nervous  or  in- 
disposed, he  himself  was  happy  to  join  the 
rest  in  listening  to  Mr.  Price.  And,  in- 
deed, in  preachmg  he  was  not  so  preemi- 
nent. Although  his  voice  was  musical 
and  his  utterance  delightfully  distinct,  his 
manner  was  calm  and  deliberate,  and  more 
fitted  to  instruct  an  affectionate  circle  than 
to  arouse  a  promiscuous  auditory.  He  had 
neither  the  material  volume  and  sonorous 
vehemence  which  constitute  the  modern 
Boanerges,  nor  the  excitable  temperament 
which  sometimes  makes  up  for  physical 
defects ;  and,  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  it  was  not,  on  the  whole,  better 
for  Bury  street  that  Mr.  Price  was  the 
stated  preacher. 

So  Dr.  Watts  was  allowed  to  ply  the 
ministry  which  God  had  given  bim ;  and 
in  the  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  illness, 
he  went  on  replenishing  more  and  more 


his  richly  furnished  mind,  and  giving  forth, 
volume  after  volume,  those  books  for 
which  after-ages  were  to  bless  his  me- 
mory. Few  subjects  of  rational  inquiry 
escaped  his  versatile  and  eager  pursuit, 
and  every  new  conquest  was  a  tribute  to 
his  Master  and  a  present  to  mankind. 
True  to  his  own  maxim,  "I  hate  the 
thoughts  of  making  any  thing  in  religion 
heavy  or  tiresome ;"  he  sought  to  make 
every  attractive  theme,  and  eveiy  useful 
science,  the  handmaid  of  religion,  even  as 
he  longed  to  see  religion  the  mistress  of 
an  intelligent  and  well-instructed  family. 
And  with  this  twofold  aim — seeking  at 
once  to  Christianize  knowledge  and  to  re- 
fine and  expand  the  mind  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  with  a  prevailing  refer- 
ence to  the  rising  race — he  took  up  in 
succession.  Logic,  Astronomy,  Geography, 
English  Grammar,  Scripture  History ; 
and  as,  in  his  "  Logic,"  he  had  given  di- 
rections for  the  right  use  of  reason,  so,  in 
his  work  on  the  Passions,  he  gave  instruc- 
tions for  the  right  guidance  of  man's 
moral  and  emotional  nature ;  besides  pub- 
lishing treatises  more  purely  theological 
on  Prayer  and  Christian  Ethics,  and  on 
controverted  questions  in  divinity,  and  a 
volume  entitled  "Reliquiae  Juveniles," 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
whole,  as  containing  in  its  miscellaneous 
pages  short  papers  on  all  kind  of  topics, 
grave  and  gay,  mental  and  material,  ter- 
restrial and  celestial,  in  Latin  verse  and 
English  prose. 

Of  these  a  few  are  now  obsolete,  owing 
to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  and 
others  have  been  pushed  out  of  favor  by 
brisker  or  more  brilliant  competitors. 
But  still  they  have  accomplished  their 
purpose.  For  the  instruction  of  youth, 
they  have  necessitated  the  preparation  of 
manuals  at  once  attractive  and  thorough, 
and  conveying  information  in  a  tone  of 
cheerful  affection  and  benevolent  solici- 
tude for  their  higher  interests.  Some, 
however,  can  not  easily  be  superseded. 
We  doubt  if  even  Todd's  "Student's 
Guide,"  with  all  its  modern  adaptation 
and  its  welcome  minuteness,  will  consign 
to  oblivion  the  "Improvement  of  the 
Mind,"  so  practical  in  its  details  and  so 
inspiring  in  its  tone ;  and  although  the 
universities  may  have  now  produced  sys- 
tems of  logic  more  suitable  to  their  objects 
than  our  author's  clear  and  masterly  cora- 
pend,  we  know  of  nothing  so  likely  to  in- 
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terest  the  non-professional  reader  in  his 
own  mind  and  its  intellectual  processes, 
or  to  aid  him  in  his  inquiries  after  truth.* 
In  his  theological  disquisitions,  Dr. 
Watts  was  not  so  successful  as  in  his  con- 
tributions to  Christian  literature.  The 
best  of  his  hymns  leave  little  for  the  most 
fjistidious  to  censure,  and  nothing  for  the 
most  aspiring  to  hope  ;  and  his  sermon  on 
"Tiie  End  of  Time,"  is  as  profoundly 
awakening  as  "  The  Happiness  of  Separate 
Spirits "  is  elevating  to  our  nobler  senti- 
ments and  reproving  to  our  earthUness. 
But  when  he  quitted  the  devotional  and 
the  practical  for  the  speculative,  he  was 
away  from  home.  Every  one  wants  to 
cUmb  a  mountain,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
diflicult  to  believe  beforehand  that  it 
needs  much  strength  to  achieve  the  task, 
or  that  mists  can  be  very  dangerous :  it 
looks  so  clear  from  below,  and  we  feel  so 
strong  in  the  valley.  And  all  of  us  can 
remember  how,  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
the  lirst  use  we  made  of  our  Aristotelian 
alpenstock,  was  an  attempt  to  ascend 
some  metaphysical  Mont  Blanc  or  theolo- 
gical Jungfrau ;  and  although  we  can  not 
exactly  say  that  we  reached  the  summit, 
yet  we  are  sure  that  we  were  a  great  deal 
higher  than  the  Origin  of  Evil,  or  the 
water-shed  betwixt  Liberty  and  Neces- 
sity. Even  to  old  age.  Dr.  Watts  felt 
something  of  this  temptation,  and  very 
naturally.  His  forte  was  explanation. 
He  had  an  admirable  faculty  oi  clearing 
up  confusion,  within  his  own  line  of  things. 
In  cvery-day  ethics,  and  in  the  elements 
of  mental  science,  he  could  expound,  dis- 
tinguish, simplify,  so  as  fQW  could  do  bet- 
ter. But  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  tried 
to  set  philosophers  right  on  the  subjects  of 
Space,  and  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  nor 
less  unfortunate  that  he  sought  to  read- 
just for  theologians  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  It  is  scarcely  presumption  even 
in  us  to  say,  that  these  were  matters  too 
high  for  him.     His  mind  was  not  naturally 


*  The  merits  of  WnttVs  Logic  aro  admirably  stated 
by  Tissot  of  Dijon,  in  hLs  preface  to  a  French  trans- 
lation. (Paris,  1846.)  "  II  y  a  aussi  plus  do  m6- 
thodo  ct  do  clarto  pout-^tro  dans  la  Log^que  de  Watts 
que  dans  cello  d'Amaul.  Lo  bon  sens  Anglais,  le 
sens  des  affaires,  celui  de  la  vie  pratique,  s'y  r^v^le  A 
un  trcn-haut  dogrd;  tandis  quo  lo  sens  sp^culatif 
d'un  theologicn  passablcment  scolastiquo  encore,  est 
plu3  Fcnsible  dans  VAri  de  penstr.  Or,  Watts  a  su 
Otro  coinplet  sans  etre  excessif ;  il  a  touch6  tr6s— 
convonablement  tout  co  quo  dovait  I'etre,  et  s'est 
toujours  arrote  au  point  precis  oil  plus  do  profondeor 
urait  pu  nuiro  d  la  clarte.*' 


designed  to  master  such  difficulties ;  nor 
were  his  habits  those  of  profound,  continu- 
ous abstract  thinking.  He  was  neither 
Joseph  Butler,  nor  Jonathan  Edwards, 
nor  William  de  Leibnitz,  but  the  Isaac 
Watts,  whom  the  most  of  ^ood  men 
would  have  rather  been  ;  and  it  is  ho  re- 

E roach  to  his  general  ability  to  say  that 
e  failed  to  ascend  those  dizzy  altitudes, 
although  it  might  have  been  more  to  tho 
credit  of  his  prudence  if  he  had  never 
tried. 

If  rightly  told,  a  life  like  that  of  Isaac 
Watts  would  read  great  lessons;  but, 
for  brevity,  and  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ception we  have  just  taken,  the  whole 
might  be  condensed  into — "  Study  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business."  Dr. 
Watts  had  his  own  convictions.  He 
made  no  secret  of  his  Nonconformity. 
At  a  period  when  many  Dissenters  enter- 
ed the  Church,  and  became  distinguished 
dignitaries,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  still  to 
continue  outside  of  the  National  Establish- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  he  was  no  a^- 
tator.  He  felt  no  call  to  rail  at  his  breth- 
ren for  their  ecclesiastical  defection,  nor 
did  he  write  pamphlets  against  the  evils  of 
a  hierarchy,  real  or  imagined.  But  Ood 
had  given  him  a  ^^busmess."  He  bad 
given  him,  as  his  vocation,  to  join  to- 
gether those  whom  men  had  put  asunder 
— mental  culture  and  vital  piety.  And, 
studying  to  be  quiet,  he  pursued  that  call- 
ing, very  diligently,  very  successfully. 
Without  concealing  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  without  losing  the  fervor  of 
his  personal  devotion,  he  gidned  for  that 
Gospel  the  homage  of  genius  and  intelli- 
gence ;  and,  like  the  King  of  Israel,  he 
touched  his  harp  so  skillfully,  that  many 
who  hardly  understood  the  words,  were 
melted  by  the  tune.  Without  surrender- 
ing his  right  of  private  judgment,  with- 
out abjuring  his  love  of  natural  and  ar- 
tistic beauty,  he  showed  his  preference 
for  moral  excellence,  his  intense  con- 
viction of  ''the  truth  as  it  in  Jesoa." 
And  now,  in  his  well-arranged  and  taste- 
ful study,  decorated  by  his  own  pencil, 
a  lute  and  a  telescope  on  the  same  table 
with  his  Bible,  he  seems  to  stand  before 
us,  a*  treatise  on  Logic  in  one  hand  and  a 
volume  of"  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  ^ 
in  the  other,  asserting  the  harmony  of 
Faith  and  Reason,  and  pleading  for  Keli» 
gion  and  Refinement  in  firm  and  stable 
union.  And  as  far  as  the  approval  of  the 
Most  High  can  be  gathered  from  eventa 
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or  from  its  reflection  in  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  the  Master  has  said:  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  With- 
out trimming,  without  temporizing,  he 
was  "  quiet ;"  and  without  bustle,  without 
boasting  or  parade,  he  did  "  his  own  busi- 
ness," the  work  that  God  had  given  him. 
And  now,  no  Church  repudiates  him. 
Nonconformity  can  not  monopolize  him. 
His  eloge  is  pronounced  by  Samuel  John- 
son and  Robert  Southey,  as  well  as  Josiah 
Conder ;  and  whilst  his  monument  looks 
down  on  dissenting  graves  in  Abney  Park, 


his  effigy  reposes  beneath  the  consecrated 
roof  of  Westminster  Abbey.  And,  which 
is  far  better,  next  Lord's  day,  the  Name 
that  is  above  every  name,  will  be  sung  in 
fanes  where  princes  worship  and  prelates 
minister,  as  well  as  in  barns  where  me- 
chanics pray  and  ragged  scholars  say, 
Amen,  in  words  for  which  all  alike  must 
thank  his  hallowed  genius ;  and  it  will  only 
be  some  curious  student  of  hymnology, 
who  will  recollect  that  Isaac  Watts  is 
the  Asaph  of  each  choir,  the  leader  of 
each  company. 
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A  SAOB  of  tho  starry  scionco  sat 

la  his  high  and  guardless  tower, 
And  swept  the  night-beavcn's  boundless  realm 

With  a  glass  of  wondrous  power ; 
He  saw  where  far-off  suns  gave  day 

And  the  march  of  worlds  went  by, 
Till  a  wandering  poet  came  and  spake 

To  that  watcher  of  the  sky : 

"  A  moment  turn  thy  mighty  glass 

Where  the  foamy  waters  spread, 
And  let  it  wing  an  exile's  sight 

To  the  land  ho  may  not  tread. 
The  skies  are  high  and  the  stars  are  bright, 

But  the  bird  will  seek  its  nest ; 
There  lies  the  homo  of  my  happier  years, 

And  the  hearts  that  love  me  besL" 

Tho  sage  smiled  cold  as  the  winter  moon, 

But  he  turned  his  glass  of  might. 
And  the  exile  saw  his  country's  cliffs 

Like  a  mist-wreath  on  the  night. 
Ho  saw,  and  went,  and  the  long  years  passed, 

As  ever  the  years  have  gone — 
Tlje  world  around  his  watch-tower  changed, 

But  the  watcher  still  gazed  on. 

At  length  to  his  far-exploring  glass 

Tliat  wanderer  came  again, 
Tlio  love  was  cold  and  tho  home  was  low, 

And  ho  turned  to  the  bright  stars  then. 
*•  I  greet  thee  well,"  quoth  the  soomful  sage, 
*'  For  an  ancient  art  thoti  hast ; 
When  the  world  below  goes  ill  with  men, 

They  turn  to  the  skies  at  last" 

•*  Thy  glass  can  reach,"  the  poet  said, 
*'  To  the  planets'  utmost  goal. 
But  can  not  give  to  thy  sight  the  rango 

Of  tho  winged  and  wandering  soul ; 
Thou  hast  gazed  and  reckoned  many  a  year 

Where  their  distant  splendors  burned. 
But  the  well-spring  of  my  song  was  there, 

And  my  heart  hath  but  returned: 


"  Beside  that  fount  I  learned  of  them 

What  never  was  known  to  thee, 
Till  the  light  of  an  earthly  home-fire  came 

Between  the  stars  and  me ; 
For  thus  it  is,  that  the  nearest  bond 

Hath  power  on  the  spirit's  wings, 
And  thus  it  is  that  this  weary  world 

Is  full  of  parted  things : 

"  The  wise  man  parts  fipom  wisdom  here^ 

And  the  true  man  parts  from  truth ; 
The  royal  heart  to  clay  comes  down 

From  its  golden  hopes  of  youth ; 
The  souls  that  were  as  brethren  bom 

Grow  old  and  die  alone. 
And  the  prophet  love  is«not  received 

When  he  cometh  to  his  own : 

"  They  are  reckoned  among  many  a  race 

That  pine  for  a  far-off  kin ; 
They  are  growing  gray  in  many  a  home 

That  are  strangers  yet  therein ; 
They  have  sat  them  down  with  stock  and  stone, 

They  have  toiled  with  herd  and  swain, 
Whose  birthright  was  the  loveliest  realm 

Of  the  Graces'  fair  domam: 

"  So  is  the  world's  work  marred  and  staid, 

For  the  soul  is  out  of  place, 
And  life  is  a  burdened  heritage. 

And  man  is  a  troubled  race — 
At  strife  for  the  fears  that  downward  strain, 

For  the  hopes  that  upward  go, 
And  haunted  still  by  a  broken  dream 

Of  the  time  it  was  not  so : 

"  The  Earth  grows  cheerless  in  her  age, 
For  the  parting  time  is  long, 
And  brave  hearts  break  on  the  prison  bars, 

But  the  bars  are  old  and  strong : 
They  grow  by  fortune,  they  grow  by  time. 

By  friendships  and  by  wars, 
Yet  never  may  one  abide  that  parts 
The  poet  from  tho  stars." 

Frances  Brownb. 

LovDOK,  July  ISth. 
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MICHAEL    ANGELO    AND  HIS    CONTEMPORARIES.* 

There  are  mighty  agencies  in  the  phy-  profligate  and  degenerate  age.  Often 
sical  world,  wliich  have  not  only  tempo-  misrepresented,  disappointed,  under-vala- 
rarily  marked  the  place  where  their  mani-  ed,  compelled  to  waste  some  of  the  best 
festations  have  occurred,  but  have  like-  years  of  his  life  in  works  nnworthy  of 
wise  stamped  their  impress  upon  them  to  him,  by  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of 
endure  forever ;  and  so,  too,  in  the  world  his  employers,  he  never  gave  way  to  idle 
of  mind,  there  are  master-spirits  which  complaints,  or  sunk  into  unmanly  inaction; 
have  not  only  exercised  a  miglity  influence  Art  was  his  mistress,  to  whom  his  thoughts 
upon  their  own  age  and  country,  but  have  were  unceasingly  directed,  and  whose 
also  defied  the  power  of  time  ;  and  are,  smiles  consoled  him  for  the  frowns  or  neg- 
even  now,  exertmg  over  the  human  intel-  lect  of  his  patrons.  Of  such  a  man  we 
lect  a  more  extensive  dominion  than  that  can  scarcely  have  too  many  biographies, 
which  they  possessed  over  their  own  con-  That  at  present  before  us,  is  most  care- 
temporaries.    Among  these  fully  compiled,  written  in  a  clear  and 

E leasing  style,  and,  besides  the  life  of  the 
ero,  includes  clever  sketches  of  his  prin- 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns,"  cipal  contemporaries,  such  as  Lorenzo  de» 

Medici,    Savonarola,    Raphael,    Vittoria 

none  deserv-e  a  loftier  niche  in  the  temple  Colonna,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 

of  lUme,  and  few  have  had  greater  in-  Marchioness  of  Pcscara,  and  many  other 

fluence  upon  succeeding  ages,  than  Michael  distinguished  historical  personages. 

Angelo  Buonarroti.    The  architect  of  St.  Mr.  Harford  thus  sets  forth  the  ob- 

Peter's— the  skillful  engineer  whoso  efforts  jects  at  which  he  has  auned  in  adding 

almost  saved  Florance  in  her  last  struggle  another  to  the  already  numerous  lives  of 

for  freedom— the  designer  of  the  Cartoon  the  many-sided  Tuscan  : 
of  Pisa,  whose  appearance  marked  an  era 

in  Art — the  painter  of  the  Sistme  Chapel,  «» The  claims  of  Michael  Angelo  to  admiration 

whence    generation    after  generation   of  as  an  artist,  have  heen  forcibly  portrayed  1^ 

artists  have  since  drawn  inspiration — the  numerous  writers ;  but  his  great  qualitxes  as  a 

sculptor  of  the  tomb  of  the  Medici,  and  ™a"'  present  a  wide  field  for  further  illusinir 

the  mausoleum  of  Julius  II.— the  author  f  ^°:    ^l}""^  ^f  ^  f'y  aim  throughout  tiie  fol- 

of  manv  a  Draceful  madricral  and  thoiicrht  ^^^'^°S  biography,  fully  to  do  justice  to  him  in 

01  many  a  gracenu  maarigai  ana  tnougnt-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  capacities.    And,  though  it  mar 

ful  sonnet— the  great  Florentine  possessed  ^^^^  difficult  to  add  to  the  force  of  all  thata 

a  comprehensiveness  and  universahty  of  FlaxmanandaReynolds,aLomazzoandaPuadl, 

genius,  to  which  the  whole  of  history  can  have  so  ably  written  upon  the  characteristics  of 

scarcely  furnish  a  parallel.     In  him,  vigor  his  art,  I  trust  it  may  be  found  that  the  subject 

and  oriijrinality  of  conception  and  match-  is  not  wholly  exhausted,  but  that  writers  UHf 

less  fertility  of  imagination,  were  combined  l?'^"^  i^,^?if  tf^in  may  bo  able  to  gleamp*- 

with  enerrrv  of  numose  and  nnwcanGd  ^*^^^  materials  m  the  same  field  of  cnticisai. 

n^^Ln  ;?.^f  ^  Q    purpose  ana  unweanea  j^j    ^^^  throughout  those  volumes  has  been  to 

application.      Solitary,   self-sustained,  m-  ^^i^er  them  interesting,  not  only  to  the  srtlst, 

corruptible,    mcapable    of  truckhng    or  but  to  general  readers,  and  to  the  literaiywoiM, 

flattery,  be  stands  forth,  a  promment  ex-  by  developing  Michael  Aogelo's  character,  aitii- 

ample  of  a  true  man  in  the  midst  of  a  tic  and  soci^  political  and  religious;  and  by 

proving  him  to  have  been  in  each  of  these  pei^ 

»  The  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  BwmarroH;  ioUh  ticularsequaUy  worth  of  est»em  and  sdmuBp 

Translatiom  of  many  of  his  Poems  and  Letters.    Also  "<>p-  .„^»s  social  character,  it  is  true,  has  been 

Mejmirs  of  Savonarola,  Raphael,  and  ViUoriaOolonna.  ^^^7  illustrated  by  his  biographers  Gondivi  sad 

By  John  S.  Tlarford,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.    In  Two  Vasari,  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hk  inti- 

Vola.    London :   Longman.  Brown,   Green,  Long-  mate  friendship,  and  published  thdr  memota 

mans  k  Bobcrte.    1867.  of  him  in  his  own  lifetime.    These  piges  will 
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be  found  to  combine  all  the  most  interestiDg 
facts  recorded  by  them,  as  well  as  much  matter 
collected  from  other  sources." 

We  ar6  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Harford's 
volumes  fulfill  the  promises  thus  made, 
and  present  a  full  and  most  able  delinea- 
tion of  the  brilliant  career  of  Michael 
Angelo,  whose  long  life  extended  from 
1474  to  1563,  and  whose  mental  powers 
continued  unimpaired  even  in  his  nine- 
tieth year.  The  principal  incidents  of 
his  life  arc  too  generally  known  to  require 
recapitulation,  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
confine  ourselves  to  bringing  before  our 
readers  some  of  the  most  mteresting  fiicts 
and  eloquent  passages  in  Mr.  Harford's 
work  relating  to  the  great  artist  and  his 
most  distinguished  contemporaries. 

The  ruling  passion  was  never  more 
strongly  displayed  in  early  youth  than 
in  the  case  of  Mchael  Angelo.  Descend- 
ed from  the  noble  family  of  the  Counts  of 
Canossa,  his  father  esteemed  it  a  disgrace 
that  his  son  should  become  an  artist,  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  his  fondness  for 
drawhig,  prohibited  him  from  using  the 
pencil,  and  had  even  recourse  to  severe 
personal  chastisement;  but  all  in  vain; 
and  the  father  was  at  length  obliged  to 
yield,  though  with  a  very  bad  grace,  to  this 
scion  of  the  Counts  of  Canossa  following 
art  as  a  profession.  The  abilities  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  and  the  youth  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  San  Marco ; 
where,  in  his  ardor  to  excel,  he  pursued 
his  professional  studies  even  on  holidays, 
and  oflen  far  into  the  silent  hours  of  the 
night.  While  Michael  Angelo  studied 
at  Florence,  he  had  the  privilege  of  asso- 
ciating on  intimate  terms  with  some  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  age, 
such  as  Politian  and  Pico  di  Mirandala. 
Lorenzo  was  a  great  patron  of  Greek 
literature,  and  two  yoiing  Englishmen, 
named  Grocyn  and  Calot,  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished promoters  of  Greek  learning 
in  their  own  country,  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  it  at  Florence : 

*^The  torch  of  Greek  leamiDK^"  says  Mr. 
Harford,  *^  which  to  the  honor  of  England,  has 
so  long  emitted  a  pure  and  steadfast  light  on 
the  banks  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam,  was  thus 
derived  to  her  from  t^ose  of  the  Amo,  beneath 
the  auspices  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  and  Politian. 
Such,  however,  is  the  power  of  bigotry  and  pre- 
ju<Hce,  that  great  opposition  was  made  to  the 
first  attempts  of  Ei^slish  scholars  to  introduce 


Greek  letters  into  our  two  Universities.  The 
facetious  pen  of  Sir  Thomas  More  denominated 
the  two  parties  at  Oxford  for  and  against  the 
new  study,  as  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  so  bitter 
was  their  mutual  animosity,  that  they  actually 
came  to  blows,  the  watch-word  of  the  opposing 
Action  being,  'Caye  a  Grtecis,  ne  Hereticus 
fias.'  When  Erasmus  visited  Oxford,  this  pre- 
judice was  on  the  decline ;  but  it  continued  so 
strong  at  Cambridge,  that  he  lectured  on  Ghry- 
sostom  to  empty  benches;  and  severe  penalties 
were  even  aenounced  against  anv  one  who 
should  be  detected  as  having  a  Greek  Testament 
in  his  possession.*' 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Platonic  Aca- 
demy, founded  at  Florence  by  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  will  be  found,  and  of  the  doctrines 
and  belie&  of  these  modem  Platomsts. 
Michael  Angelo  used  to  freauent  the 
meetings  of  this  Academy,  and  nis  poetrv 
proves  how  deeply  he  was  imbued  with 
Its  doctrines;  ana  Mr.  Harford  thinks, 
that  their  influence  is  also  to  be  traced  in 
his  artistic  works,  inducing  a  lofty  ideal- 
ism, a  love  of  allegory,  ana  mystical  views 
of  nature  and  art  The  death  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  in  1492,  was  a  great  blow  to 
Michael  Angelo,  who  long  continued 
deeplv  to  lament  him,  but  found  a  refuge 
from  his  grief  in  unceasing  application  to 
his  professional  studies.  About  this  time, 
ho  seems  to  have  acquired  the  profound 
knowledge  of  anatomy^  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  distinguished.  He  was  in- 
timate with  the  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
Santo  Spirito,  and  executed  for  its  church 
a  crucifix  in  wood  of  somewhat  less  than 
the  natural  size.  The  prior,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  his  talents,  ftimished 
him  with  an  apartment  in  which  to  pur- 
sue his  anatomical  studies.  On  first  hand- 
ling the  dissecting  knife,  however,  his 
nervous  system  was  90  powerfiilly  afiTected 
that  it  seemed  as  it  he  must  forever 
abandon  it.  But  his  resolute  will  and  un- 
quenchable desire  to  render  himself  a 
complete  master  of  the  science  of  design 
came  to  his  aid,  and,  at  length,  enabled 
him  to  overcome  his  repugnance.  Sub- 
jects were  frequently  supphed  him  from 
the  hospital  01  the  monastery ;  and,  ulti- 
mately, he  became  able  to  handle  the 
knife  with  surgical  indifference  and  pre- 
cision. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  best-written  parts  of  Mr. 
HarforoFs  work,  the  history  of  Savonarola, 
that  fearlesi^  and  smglo-minded,  but  iU- 
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starred  precursor  of  the  Reformation,  who, 
for  some  years,  exercised  in  Florence  a 
power  as  great  as  that  afterwards  exer- 
cised by  Calvin  in  Geneva.  Michael  An- 
gelo  had  a  great  friendship  for  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  regarded  his  character  with 
affectionate  veneration,  and  in  his  later 
years,  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Savonarola  were  his  favorite  study. 
Both  the  monk  and  the  artist  were  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
in  which  the  former  fell,  and  the  latter 
long  afterwards  nobly  distinguished  him- 
self, when  appointed  commissary-gen- 
eral of  the  lortifications  of  Florence, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Imperialists,  in 
1529.  Savonarola  was  bom  at  Ferrara, 
in  1452.  lie  was  of  noble  extraction,  and 
being  destined  for  the  medical  profession, 
had  all  the  advantages  of  a  learned  edu- 
cation, lie  soon,  however,  evinced  a  de- 
cided preference  for  the  study  of  thqolo- 
gy ;  and  to  avoid  the  opposition  of  his 
relations,  secretly  quitted  the  pateraal 
roof  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
joined  himself  to  a  Dominican  fraternity 
at  Bologna.  His  first  appearance  as  a 
preacher  at  Florence  took  place  in  1483, 
when  owing  to  a  natural  difficulty  of  arti- 
culation, he  entirely  failed.  Undiscour- 
aged,  however,  he  persevered  for  a  year, 
like  the  great  orator  of  Greece,  in  trying 
to  overcome  this  defect,  and  succeeded  so 
well  that,  being  appointed  in  1486,  to 
preach  at  Brescia,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it 
was  apparent.  From  this  time,  his  preach- 
ing was  distinguished  by  all  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  a  reformer.  He  denounced  the 
vices  of  the  age,  the  luxury  and  profligacy 
of  nobles  and  priests  and  cardmals,  and 
even  ventured  to  point  to  Rome  as  the 
mystic  Babylon,  and  mother  of  abomina 
tions.  In  1491,  he  was  appointed  pnor  of 
the  Dominican  convent  of  San  Marco  in 
Florence,  and  soon  became  the  most 
popular  preacher  in  the  city ;  crowds 
nocking  to  hear  him  from  the  neighbor- 
ing villages  as  well  as  from  the  town  it- 
self: 

"  Many  of  the  tradesmen/*  says  Mr.  Harford, 
"  forbore  to  open  their  shops  till  after  the  morn- 
ing preaching  was  over,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
were  in  the  habit  of  exercising  hospitality  to 
such  of  the  peasants  as  had  come  in  from  a 
great  distance  and  needed  refreshment  Even 
during  the  rigors  of  winter,  the  area  in  frx>nt  of 
San  Marco  was  thronged,  long  before  the  doors 
were  opened,  by  a  multitude  of  devotees,  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  best  places.   The  people  hung 


upon  his  lips  with  intense  interest,  for  be  ad- 
dressed them  with  a  fervor,  an  affection,  and  m 
fidelity  which  they  had  never  before  witnessed, 
and  which  deeply  touched  their  consciences  ana 
their  hearts.  An  increased  attention  to  the 
duties  of  religion,  and  a  remarkable  reformation 
of  life  and  manners,  gradually  became  the  visi- 
ble consequences  of  Savonarola's  preaching.** 

Savonarola,  as  Mr.  Harford  justly  ob- 
serves, was  not  the  first  Italian  who  had 
denounced  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  papacy.  Petrarch  a  cen- 
tury before,  in  his  "  Epistles  sine  titido^^^ 
and  in  three  of  his  Sonnets,  spoke  of  the 
Romish  Court  at  Avignon,  as  the  western 
Babylon,  a  sink  of  iniquity,  a  hell  upon 
earth ;  and  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VIIL, 
and  Alexander  VI.,  the  successors  of  the 
Popes  denounced  by  Petrarch,  and  under 
whom  the  youth  and  manhood  of  Savona- 
rola were  passed,  were  equallv  vicious  and 
unprincipled,  and  disgraced  their  position 
by  the  most  shameless  profligacy  and  the 
darkest  crimes.  These  roused  tne  zeal  of 
Savonarola,  and  one  can  not  but  admire 
the  courage  of  a  simple  monk  carrying 
out  his  reforms  against  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  in  the  face  of  all  Italy,  Lorenao 
de'  Medici — although  he  and  Savonarola 
worked  in  different  ways,  the  one  trying 
to  divert  the  Florentines  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  thinking  of  their  lost  liber- 
ties, the  other  striving  to  reform  their  minds 
and  lead  them  heavenwards — ^had  such  a 
high  opinion  of  the  fidelity  and  trntfafiil- 
ness  of  the  Dominican  monk,  that  he  sent 
for  him  when  on  his  death-bed,  and  listen- 
ed in  the  most  devout  manner  to  his  pray- 
ers and  exhortation.  After  the  ezpiuaon 
of  the  3Iedici,  Savonarola  was  applied  to, 
by  the  members  of  the  new  govemment, 
to  point  out  the  measures  best  adapted  to 
the  present  crisis.  This  ho  did  in  an  elo- 
quent address,  and  concluded  by  exhort- 
ing the  citizens :  1st.  To  do  whateyer 
they  resolved  upon  in  the  fear  of  Gk>d. 
2.  To  act  on  a  patriotic  preference  of 
public  to  private  interests.  3.  To  pro- 
mulgate a  general  amnesty ;  and  4th.  To 
fix  the  government  on  a  popular  bafloSi 
Thus  placed  in  an  elevated  and  command- 
ing position,  the  subsequent  mistakes  of 
Savonarola  were  the  consequences  of  ft 
misdirected  zeal  for  good  and  great  ob- 
jects, not  of  any  selfiSi  or  unworthy  mi^ 
tives.  Mr.  Harford  gives  several  spaoi* 
mens  of  Savonarola's  powers  as  a  preaohei^ 
which  will  be  found  very  generally  intess 
esting,  from  their  fervor,  boldneaSi  aood' 
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just  views  of  Christian  tnitfa.  The  indig-  ]  twx)  judges  from  Rome  to  txj,  or  ratlier 
nation  of  the  jpapal  oonrt  wainst  this  nn-  to  condemn  him.  S&vonarola  was  pnt  to 
scrupulons  reformer  was  nnooonded,  and  the  torture  in  its  severest  form,  and  the 
his  own  rashness  at  length  enabled  them  extremity  of  p^n  wrong  from  him  admis- 
to  effect  his  dcstmction.  He  endeavored  aions  retracted  as  soon  as  the  torture  ceas- 
to  turn  the  Carnival  into  a  religions  oere-  ed.  After  passing  a  month  in  prison, 
mony,  of  which  mystic  dances  and  saored  he  was  sentenced  to  be  strangled  and 
songs  formed  a  part,  the  whole  scene  bmut,  along  with  his  disciples,  Pescia  and 
being  strongly  tinged  by  fenatidsm.  He  Maraffl  Sylvestre,  wiiich  sentence  was  car- 
induced  the  dtizena  to  give  up  indecorous  ried  into  effect  on  the  23d  of  May,  149B, 
books,  pictures,  and  objects  of  extravagant  and  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs  was  after- 
luxury,  and  resolved,  daring  the  Carnival .  wards  cast  into  the  Amo.  The  deport- 
of  1497,  upon  making  a  holocanst  of  the  '  ment  of  Savonarola  was  calm  to  the  end; 
various  offending  objects,  wliioh  is  thus  [  and  bis  last  words  to  his  confessor  were : 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  Harford :  i  "  Fray  for  me,  and  tell  my  friends  not  to 
be  diBoonraKsd  at  my  de^,  but  to  con- 
"A  pyramidal  scaffold  yna  erected  fbr  this  t«">e  steadfist  in  my  doctrine,  and  to  Uve 
purpose  in  the  public  place,  opposite  the  palace  ,  in  peace. 

of  the  8oi>piory.  At  its  b»s8  were  to  be  seen  _  Duringthepenodof  Savonarola'B^OWer 
false  bcikrds  and  hair,  maaqneradiog  dieasea,  in  Florence,  Hichael  Angelo  had  paid  his 
csrda  and  dice,  mirrors  and  perfumery,  beads  j  first  visit  to  Rome,  and  had  executed  his 
and  trinkets  of  variouB  sorts ;  higher  up  were  I  Bacchos,  and  the  Group  of  the  Pieta,  now 
arranged  boofa  Mid  drawings,  bnsts  jmd  per- ,  ;„  gj.,  Teter^B.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
tniCsofthcmoBtcelobrstedFlorentmebMuties;  I  „i„v.-!.-  _i,-  i.  *!.  irL.  ^  xi. 
and  e.cn  pictures  by  great  artists,  condemned  celebrity  wh^ch  the  last  of  these  great 
in  many  inBtMcce,  on  very  insaffldent  gronndB,  W^""  attached  to  Jus  name,  Jt  was  the 
as  indecorous  or  irrel^pous.  Even  m  Barto-  theme  of  umversal  admiration.  Poets 
lomeo,  one  of  the  greatest  artista  of  that,  or  of  celebrated  its  merits,  artists  multiplied 
anyoge,  was  so  carried  away  bv  the  enthusiasm  studies  from  it,  and  its  author  was  hence- 
of  the  moment,  as  to  bring  his  life-^eademy  forth  regarded  as  the  first  of  ilvinff  sculp- 
studiestobeconaHmedonthwpyro,forgetfiilthat  tors.  Inl602,  he  revisited  Florence,  hav- 
in  the  absence  of  such  studies,  he  could  never  ;„_  _-__;_»j  1  ™,™™;™;™,  *„  „  * 
himself  have  risen  above  low  mediocrity,  nor  !  "*?  'TJi  ?^  %  «»n«ni«"on  to  exocnte  a 
micb  painters  as  Raphael  and  Michael  Xigdo  colossiastetuefromagreat  block  of  marble 
over  have  been  tnuned  to  glory.  Lorenzo  di  which  had  long  lain  neglected  m  the  Pa- 
Credi,  like  himself,  a  devoted  follower  of  Savona-  lazzo  Vecohio.  From  this,  in  spite  of  the 
rola,  did  the  same.  It  was  thus  that  a  man  of ,  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  he  sculp- 
l^reat  learning  and  loffy  eloquence,  full  of  seal  also  i  tured  his  celebrated  "  David,"  which  now 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  highest  inter- 1  stands  in  the  open  au-  in  front  of  the  Pa. 
csts  of  humanity,  was  betrayed  by  monkiahex-  ja^ao  Vecohio.  About  this  time,  he  also 
trav^onco  into  an  mdiscnminating  war&re  ■  .  ,  ^  ,  t,  -,  «  .  ^.  ^^^ 
against  taste  and :  ■■—■■-■ 
ed  was  set  &re 


■gSJ.°S^tai;S   P"'^."  Holy  Fjrfy  for  A^geloDorf, 
to  by  the  enthusiastic  proces- 1  P^  designed  the  Ikmoua  Cartoon  of  Pisa, 


nidfit  hymns  and  acdamationB ;  and  its    in  competition  with  Leonardo  da  Yincu. 

)f  Venice  offwed  to  pur 
at  the  price  of  30,000 crowna" 


value  may  be  judged  of  by  the  &ct  that  a  mer- 1  Eaoh  artist  selected  his  subject  from  the 
chant  of  Venice  offered  to  purchase  the  whok  '    '  ""  -.  v-         -, 


From  this  time  the  inflnenoe  of  Savona- 
rola appears  to  have  deolined,  hot  not  hit 
reforming  zeal,  and  denmioiations  of  papal 
corruption,  which,  at  last,  induced  the  m- 
famous  Alexander  VI.  to  determine  on  ef- 
fecting his  destruction.  An  interdict  and 
excomraunication  was  suspended  over 
Florence,  the  partisans  of  Uie  Medi<^  and 
of  the  Romish  Court  obtained  an  ascend- 
ency in  her  countnls,  and  the  spot  where 


wars  between  Florence  and  Pisa.  Leon- 
ardo chose  a  cavalry  encounter ;  his  youth- 
ful competitor  a  company  of  in&ntry  sur- 
prised by  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy 
whilst  bathing  in  the  Amo.  In  Michael 
Angelo'B  cartoon  the  figures  were  of  the 
size  of  life,  drawn  in  black  chalk,  the  sha- 
dows being  in  brown,  and  the  li^ts  in 
different  degrees  of  white.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  thus  speaks  of  these  two  great 
works:  "While  these  cartoons  thus  hung 
opposite  to  each  other,  they  formed  the 
school  of  the  world.    Although  the  divine 


the  dauntless  monk  was  arrested  is  still  i  Michael  Angelo  afterwards  punted  the 
pointed  out  in  the  beaotifiil  librwy  ol'  great  ohtq>d  of  Pope  Julias,  he  never 
ban  Marco.  His  arrest  was  immediately  |  again  AiUy  rediEed  the  fiiroe  of  these,  his 
notified  to  the  Pope,  who  diqiatohed  I  ^uriier  Btudiet." 
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Michael  Angelo  was  drawn  from  his 
literal y  and  artistic  pursuits  at  Florence 
— wliere  he  assiduously  studied  the  Tuscan 
poets,  and  especially  Dante,  as  well  as  the 
arts  of  design — ^by  the  invitation  of  Pope 
Julhis  II.,  who  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  m 
order  to  intrust  to  him  the  execution  of 
his  mausoleum.  The  fiery  old  pontiff  and 
the  haughty  independent  sculptor  had 
mjuiy  difterences,  and  at  length  the  latter, 
indignant  at  the  studied  neglect  with  which 
he  was  treated,  fled  from  Rome  to  Flo- 
rence, and  resumed  his  labors  upon  the 
Cartoon  of  Pisa.  He  was,  however,  in- 
duced to  return,  and  was  received  by  the 
Pope  with  distinguished  consideration. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  1508,  and  soon 
after,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Pope, 
but  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  under- 
took the  painting  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel,  which  he  completed  entirely 
with  his  own  hand,  and  which  occupied 
him  tor  nearly  two  years.  Of  this  mag- 
nilicent  work,  Mr.  Harford  remarks : 

"  Michael  Angelo  stands  single  and  alone,  no 
less  in  the  force  and  spirit  of  his  execution,  than 
in  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions.  Never  was 
pencil  more  obedient  than  his  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  intellect  Those  who  have  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  mounting  by  means  of  temporary  scaf- 
folding, nearer  to  these  awful  Titanic  forms  of 
prophets  and  sybils,  who  look  down  like  another 
race  of  beings  from  their  lofty  seats,  or  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  mirrors  to 
bring  them  beneath  the  eye,  never  fail  to  be 
smitt(;n  with  admiration  at  the  dash  and  vigor 
of  CAch  stroke,  and  not  less  at  its  certainty  and 
truth.  On  a  line  day,  aids  like  these  will  insure 
to  the  artist  and  the  amateur  impressions  of  in- 
delible wonder  and  delight,  at  the  originality  of 
this  great  artist's  mind  and  style ;  a  style  in 
which  the  relief  of  sculpture  appears  to  blend 
with  the  richness  and  clair-obscur  of  painting." 

Those  who  wish  a  detailed  account  of 
the  whole  composition  and  painting  of  the 
Sistine  ceiling,  will  find  it  in  the  thirteenth 
cha])ter  of  Sir.  Harford's  first  volume, 
who  thus  eloquently  sums  up  his  elaborate 
description : 

"  The  grand  works  of  creation — ^the  primeval 
history  of  man — the  entry  of  sin  into  Paradise 
— the  curse  which  it  brought  on  this  fair  crea- 
tion and  its  awfal  consequences — ^the  reversal  of 
that  curse,  and  the  reentry  of  life  and  immor- 
tality through  the  Gospel — the  initiatory  pre- 
paration for  the  incarnation  of  that  divine  Re- 
deemer to  whom  all  the  prophets  bear  witness, 
and  to  whom  at  length  every  knee  shall  bow — 
such  arc  the  great  subjects  chosen  by  Michael 


Angelo  to  employ  his  creative  pencil.  "VTe 
carried  back  to  the  patriarchal  age,  to  the  mys- 
tic age  of  prophecy  and  poetry ;  and  we  have 
also  before  us  a  magnificent  display  of  the  mighty 
energies  of  physical  force  and  industry.  Sub- 
limity of  sentiment  and  unrivaled  powers  of  de- 
sign, undebased  by  any  admixture  of  puerile 
superstition,  here  reign  and  triumph." 

That  selfish  and  unprincipled  voluptu- 
ary, Leo  X.,  whose  name  has  como  down 
to  posterity  encircled  by  a  halo  of  fiilse 
glory,  succeeded  the  fiery  old  soldier- 
pope,  Julius  n.  He  sent  for  Michael  An- 
gelo as  an  architect,  in  order  to  employ 
him  in  building  a  magnificent  fa9ade  for 
the  church  of  ban  Lorenzo  in  Florence, 
which  contained  the  ashes  of  many  of  the 
family  of  the  Medici.  In  consequence  of 
this  commission,  the  great  artist  was  com- 
pelled to  proceed  to  the  quarries  of  Sera- 
vizza,  where  five  or  six  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life  were  consumed  in  making  roads 
and  raising  marbles;  and  yet,  after  all, 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned  by  the 
capricious  Pope,  whose  patronage  proved 
to  Michael  iVngelo  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune of  his  life. 

In  1527,  took  place  the  terrible  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  lawless  bands  of  the  Consta- 
ble de  Bourbon  ;  and,  in  1529,  the  Impe- 
rial army  encamped  before  Florence. 
The  citizens  had  for  some  time  been 
aware  of  the  impending  struggle,  and 
had  made  preparations  to  meet  it.  To- 
wards the  close  of  1528,  they  appointed 
Michael  Angelo  commissary-general  of 
the  fortifications,  in  which  post  he  dis 
played  transcendent  abilities  as  an  engi- 
neer. His  first  care  was  an  attentive  m- 
spection  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  all  essential  repairs;  his  next 
was  to  place  the  walls  and  fortress  of  San 
Miniato,  as  commanding  the  city,  in  a 
complete  state  of  defense,  and  to  add  to 
their  security  by  new  works  and  bastions. 
This  he  accomplished  with  so  much  scien- 
tific skill,  that,  in  after  times,  the  cele- 
brated French  engineer,  Vauban,  devoted 
considerable  time  to  their  examination, 
and  made  accurate  drawings  of  them. 
His  labors  were,  however,  ftitile.  There 
was  treachery  >vithin  as  well  as  the  foe 
without ;  and  Malatesta  Baglioni,  the 
Florentine  general,  introducing  the  ene* 
my  within  the  bastions  of  the  Roman 
gate,  nothing  was  left  but  to  surrender; 
and  so,  in  August,  1530,  fell  the  Ubertiea 
of  Florence.  A  general  amnesty,  with 
certain  exceptions,  was  one  of  the  oondi> ' 
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tions  of  capitulation ;  but,  to  grat^y  the 
revenge  of  Pope  Clement  VIL,  this  was 
afterwards  violated,  and  the  scaffolds  ran 
red  with  the  blood  of  some  of  the  noblest 
citizens  of  Florence.  Michael  Angelo  was 
among  those  excepted  from  the  general 
amnesty.  He  succeeded  in  concealing 
himself  for  some  time,  and  was  at  length 
pardoned  by  the  Pope,  who  wished  to  em- 
ploy him  on  the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo, 
lor  which  he  executed  the  tombs  of  the 
Medici,  where  are  the  celebrated  statues 
of  Giuiiano  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medid,  and 
the  no  less  famous  allegorical  figures  of 
Aurora  and  Twilight,  Day  and  N^ht. 

The  mausoleum  of  Julius  11.,  Michael 
Angelo's  first  papal  commission,  which 
had  given  him  such  constant  anxiety,  and 
about  which  he  had  suffered  so  many  dis- 
appointments, was  at  length  finished  on  a 
reduced  scale,  and  erected  in  the  church 
of  San  Pietro-in-Vinculis.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Harford : 

**  Not  having  been  originally  destined  fbr  its 
present  locality,  it  very  naturally  appears  quite 
out  of  place.  It  is  too  lofty  and  vast  in  its  di- 
mensions for  the  size  and  height  of  the  church. 
The  object  which  principally  strikes  the  eye,  on 
approaching  it,  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Moses ; 
not  placed  according  to  the  artist's  original  plan, 
on  an  elevated  platform  in  composition  with 
various  figures  of  Prophets  and  Virtues,  but 
singly  and  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  fkfade  of 
the  mausoleum,  and  close  to  the  eye.  It  is  some 
time  before  the  spectator  discovers,  what  ought 
to  have  been  a  leading  object,  the  sarcophagus 
and  reclining  form  of  Pope  Julius  on  the  second 
stage  of  the  monument  It  was  the  wotk  of 
Maso  dal  Bosco,  but  is  devoid  of  dignity  or  ef- 
fect On  each  side  of  the  Moses,  in  niches,  are 
two  statues  emblematic  of  Active  and  Oontem- 
plativo  Life.  The  idea  is  borrowed  fi^m  Dante. 
They  were  designed  and  finished  by  Michael 
Angelo  himself,  and  are  fine  specimens  of  his 
sculpture.  Active  Life,  under  the  appellation 
of  Leah,  holds  a  mirror  in  her  hand,  signifying 
that  our  actions  ought  to  be  the  result  of  reflec- 
tion ;  in  the  other  hand  is  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
the  symbol  of  cheerfiilneas.  Contemplative 
Life,  under  the  name  of  Rachel,  indicates  by  the 
bent  knee,  by  the  upraised  h^  and  eye,  that 
her  wrapt  soul  is  mounting  heavenwards. 
Above  the  sarcophagus,  is  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
from  the  design  of  Buonarroti,  by  SetUgnaoo. 
The  child  hol&  a  little  bird  in  its  hand,  and  Hs 
a  model  of  grace  and  sweetness.  ImmedUatdy 
above  the  statues  of  Active  and  Contemplative 
Life,  are  two  figures  of  a  Prophet  and  a  Sibyl, 
by  Montelupo,  with  which  Midiad  Angelo  was 
by  no  means  satisfied.  The  entaUature  of  the 
tomb  is  flanked  on  eadi  side  of  the  Moses,  and 
at  its  extremitieSi  by  tormini,  and  is  fiirtfaer 
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adorned  by  the  arms  of  the  Pop«,  and  by  two 
marble  candelabras.  ^e  whole  looks  l^s  like 
a  monument  to  the  honor  of  Julius  IL  than  to 
that  of  Moses." 


In  1533,  Michael  Angelo,  at  the  desire 
of  Paul  lU.,  commenced  his  &mous  paint- 
ing of  the  Last  Judgment.    Its  design 
and  execution  cost  him  eight  years  of  as- 
siduous application  and  severe  labor,  and 
it  was  finalhr  opened  to  pabUc  view  at  the 
Christmas  festival  of  1541,  when  Midiael 
Angelo  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.    Be* 
fore  the  painting  was  quite  finished,  the 
Pope  came  to  view  it,  accompanied  by  a 
tram  of  attendants,  among  them  his  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  Biagio  da  Cesena,  a 
grave  and  grand  old  gentleman,  &t  more 
alive  to  breaches  of  etiquette  than  to  won- 
ders of  Art.    He  was  terribly  scandalized 
at  the  number  of  naked  figures  that  met 
his  view,  and   pronounced  them  more 
suitable  for  the  walls  of  a  bj^^o  than  for 
those  of  a  Pope's  chapeL    I]^lncky  man  I 
Michael  Angelo  had  heard  and  remem- 
bered ;  and  never  was  poor  master  of  cere- 
monies so  punished.    On  the  Pgpe's  de- 
parture, he  seized  his  pencil,  and  gave  to 
the  countenance  of  Minos  (a  huge  monster 
with  a  sweeping  tail,  bowmg  amidst  a 
crowd  of  demons)  so  perfect  a  resemblance 
to  Biagio,  that  no  one  coidd  possibly  mis- 
take the  likeness.    The  painter's  revenge 
soon  became  known,  and  created  much 
merriment ;    but  the  indignant   master 
sought  the  Pope,  and  oomplajmed  of  the 
insult  to  which  be  had  been  subjected. 
^' Where  has  he  placed  vouf"  said  the 
amused  pontifil    "  In  heu,"  repliedj[K>or 
Biagio.    ^'Alas !  then,"  replied  the  I^pe, 
^'  I  can  do  nothing  for  ^ou ;  had  he  placed 
you  in  purgatory,  I  might  have  dehvered 
you,  but  in  heU  there  is  no  redemption." 
In  his  seventy-first  year,  Michad  Ange- 
lo painted,  in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  tne 
conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter.    These,  the  last  works  of  his 
pencil,  were   completed  when  he   had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five. 
As  compared  with  the  free  and  grand  pen- 
ciling of  hb  works  in  the  Sistme  Chapd, 
their  execution  is  defident  in  spirit  and 
enerffv.    ^^  They  may  be  regarded,"  says 
Mr.  Harfi)rd,  ^^as  fi)rming  the  Odyssey  of 
his  art.    Behind  the  great  altar  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
marble  group,  the  last  piece  of  sculpture 
touched  by  the  great  Florentme.     The 
sobrject  is  the  DeM  Christ  supported  by 
22 
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the  Virgin  Mother,  to  whom  another  fe- 
male figure  is  ministering,  and  Nicodemus 
is  introduced  near  them  in  a  standing  pos- 
ture. Owing  to  the  intractablencss  of  the 
marble,  this  group  was  never  completed 
The  following  graphic  account  has  been 
left  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  energy  and 
certainty  with  which  Michael  Angelo 
wielded  his  chisel : 

"  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  Michael  Angelo 
at  work  after  he  had  passed  his  sixtieth  year, 
and  although  he  was  not  very  robust,  he  cut 
away  as  many  scales  from  a  block  of  very  hard 
marble  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  three  young 
sculptors  would  have  effected  in  three  or  four 
hours — a  thing  almost  incredible  to  one  who 
had  not  actually  witnessed  it.  Such  was  the 
impetuosity  and  fire  with  which  he  pursued  his 
labor,  that  I  almost  thought  the  whole  work 
must  have  gone  to  pieces ;  with  a  single  stroke 
he  brought  down  fragments  three  or  four  fineers 
thick,  and  so  close  upon  his  mark,  that,  had  he 
passed  it,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  there 
would  have  been  a  danger  of  ruining  the 
whole." 

The  magnificent  fabric  of  St.  Peter's 
was  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo's  old 
age ;  for  he  was  only  appointed  architect 
on  the  death  of  San  Gallo,  in  1546,  when 
he  was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age. 
In  contrast  with  the  design  of  his  prede- 
cessor, whose  defects  he  had  clearly  point- 
ed out,  he  formed  a  new  plan,  simple  and 
majestic,  a  model  of  which  he  executed  in 
fifteen  days,  at  an  expense  of  only  twenty- 
five  scudi.  It  exhibited  a  single  order  of 
108  feet,  of  a  magnitude  unexampled  in 
ancient  or  in  modern  times ;  for  the  order 
of  the  great  Temple  of  Baalbec,  the  lofti- 
est of  antiquity,  is  only  eighty-one  feet. 
This  order  he  eurmomited  by  an  attic  of 
thirty-two  feet,  making  the  front  alto- 
gether 140  feet  high.  Thus,  to  a  gigantic 
design  he  superadded  gigantic  features 
appropriate  to  its  colossal  dimensions,  and 
imposing  -by  real  magnitude  as  well  as 
by  quantity  and  numbers.  He  also  re- 
stored the  church  to  the  Greek  cross — a 
form  best  adapted  to  give  prominence 
and  effect  to  its  ^and  and  central  fea- 
ture, the  magnifacent  dome,  whether 
viewed  from  within  or  without.  This  de- 
sign was  approved  of  by  the  Pope,  and,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two,  the 
ereat  sculptor  entered  upon  the  ardnous 
duties  of  architect  of  St.  Peter's.  In  the 
patent  appointing  him  to  this  office,  he 
demanded  and  obtained  the  insertion  of 
his  refusal  of  all  salary  for  his  great  work, 


and,  during  the  seventeen  years  of  his  si^ 
perintendence,  he  never  received  a  single 
&rthing.  He  at  length  achieved  uie 
magnificent  conception  of  Bramante,  of 
elevating  the  Pantheon  in  the  air,  and 
produced  a  cupola  &r  surpassing  that  of 
Florence  in  height  and  magnificence,  and 
transcending  it  no  less  in  the  beauty  both 
of  its  external  and  internal  curve.  In 
this  respect,  indeed,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed : 

**  He  planted  it,"  says  Mr.  Harford,  "  upon  an 
elevated  tamboiu',  and  in  place  of  the  unbroken 
peristyle  of  Bramante,  he  introduced  on  the 
side  of  each  window  (sixteen  in  number)  piers 
encircled  with  coupled  columns,  the  summits  of 
which  were  destined  to  be  adorned  with  statues 
of  prophets  and  apostles  from  his  own  designs. 
That  magical  play  of  light  and  shadow  upon  the 
cupola  of  St  Peter's,  which  charms  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  throughout  the  day,  is  a  conse- 
quence  of  these  advancing  piers,  and  the  pre- 
sent effect  would  be  greatly  heightened  if  the 
statues,  as  seen  on  his  model,  had  actually  been 
introduced.  The  corresponding  piers  on  the 
minor  domes  were  also  to  have  been  adonied 
with  statues.  The  interior  sections  of  the  ca- 
pola  correspond  with  those  of  the  exterior ;  the 
linear  graces  of  the  roof  being  repeated,  and 
coupled  pUasters  within  answering  to  the 
coupled  colunms  without  The  lantern  is  sin* 
gularly  elegant,  and  was  constructed  with  ovfy 
a  slight  deviation  from  the  original  model*' 

Unfortunately,  Michael  Angelo's  plan  of 
the  Greek  cross  was  departed  from.  Pope 
Paul  V,  authorized  Carlo  Madema  to 
\iolate  the  original  plan  by  the  elongft* 
tion  of  the  entrance  nave.  Had  the  great 
artist's  scheme  of  the  Greek  cross  been 
adhered  to,  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  on 
entering  the  church,  would  at  once  have 
been  struck  by  the  sublimity  of  the  domSi 
and  by  the  fine  arrangement  of  the  saboi^ 
dinate  parts  of  the  fabric  in  connection 
with  it.  Carl  Madema's  alteration  entire 
ly  frustrated  the  possibility  of  snj  such 
effect,  by  placing  the  opening  into  the 
dome  at  such  a  distance  from  the  entrance 
portal  as  scarcely  to  allow  of  its  being  vi- 
sible ;  and  it  was  still  more  &tal  to  the 
external  beauty  of  the  building,  for  the 
cupola,  on  approaching  the  grand  &fade^ 
i9*cut  through  in  perspective  by  its  upper 
story,  and  is,  therefore,  half  conctfued 
from  the  eye,  instead  of  triumphing  astlie 
sublime  and  presiding  feature  of  tlie  whole 
edifice.     Another  most  nnfortonale  de» 

Earture  firom  the  plan  of  Michael  Angdo^ 
as  been  the  snbfltitntion  of  the  pfeeeni 
encumbered  &gade,  frittered  and  bnAia 
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into  a  Qsmber  of  puts,  for  the  grand  por- 
tico in  the  style  of  the  Pantheon,  which 
presented  a  design  of  unexampled  bold- 
ness and  magnificence.  Mr,  Harford  sap- 
plies  two  careful  drawings  of  St.  Peter's 
— as  Michael  Angelo  designed  it,  and  as 
It  now  appears — which  show  far  better 
than  any  description  how  maoh  the  world 
has  lost  by  these  ill-judged  departures 
from  the  plans  of  the  great  Florentine. 

A  Tcry  interesting  chapter  in  the 
second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  couud- 
orations  of  Michael  Augelo's  poetry, 
which,  saya  Mr.  Harford,  *'is  deeply  in- 
teresting from  the  light  which  it  reflects 
Qpon  his  character  and  opinions,  as  well 
as  from  its  intrinsic  beaaties.  It  chiefly 
consists  of  small  poents,  some  of  which  are 
light,  airy  eflusions  of  sportive  fiutcy, 
«%ilst  the  greater  part  are  of  a  graver 
character,  and  are  replete,  like  his  art, 
with  original  and  lofty  thought,  and  pure 
and  noble  sentiment,  conveyed  in  lan- 
guage concise,  vigorous,  and  elegant.  The 
collection  includes  sixty-two  small  poems 
under  the  name  of  madrigals,  and  sixty- 
four  sonnets,  besides  a  few  pieces  of  some- 
what greater  compass — the  most  interest- 
ing among  which  is  an  elegy,  in  which  he 
deplores  the  death  of  a  brother,  and  de- 
sonbes  in  a  touching  stnun  of  devolioD 
and  tenderness,  how  much  this  stroke  had 
revived  his  feeling  of  grief  for  the  loss  of 
Ins  &ther."  The  original  MSS.  of  these 
poems  in  Michael  Angelo's  own  handwrit- 
ing, very  clearly  and  carefully  transcribed, 
are  among  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
Vatican  Library.  They  were  first  pub- 
lished at  Florence  in  1623,  and  were  re- 
printed by  Manni  in  1726.  They  have 
dnce  passed  through  several  editions,  both 
in  Italy  and  France ;  and,  abont  ten  years 
ago,  Mr.  E.  Taylor  published,  at  London, 
an  elegant  essay  on  these  poems,  accom- 
panied by  various  translations.* 

In  his  old  age,  Miohad  Angelo  was 
deeply  affiicted  by  the  death  of  his  fiiith- 
fiil  and  attached  servant  Urlnno,  who  had 


*  For  apedmeoB  of  Anodo^  gnvcr  toanats  we 
refer  our  raadera  to  Mr,  Sbmotii'»  yiHwm,  "The 
Forci^  Sacred  Ljra,"  nolieed  in  oor  !■■(  nnmber. 
Sonnet  TIIL  is  deeply  interartlng,  wifttan,  u  it  so- 
peara  to  have  been,  at  tbe  close  of  th«  great  artist  ■ 

esrthlj career.    TheUst  stanu  is  f"—  ' 

by  Mr.  Sheppardr 


The  sool — embrarang  on  death's  Mrfbl 
loTe'i  anna  for  as  upon  tbe  cron  OotspcMd." 
Pp.  33^  111, 


lived  with  him  for  twen^-oz  years ;  and 
the  following  touching  letter  to  Yasari, 
who  hod  written  to  condole  with  him, 
shows  how  deeply  he  felt  his  loss : 

"Hr  Dbab  Oioboi:  I  searcely  know  how 
to  write,  hut  most  just  aeknowledge  your  let- 
ter. Ton  have  heard  of  Urbiao's  death — an 
event  fw  wUoh  most  gratofbl  thanks  are  doe 
from  me  to  Qod,  thongfa,  as  raspects  myseUI 
the  loss  is  most  severe^  and  my  grief  profound. 
My  thanks  are  tiina  doe,  because,  whue  lirlng, 
bis  care  of  me  was  such  as  greatly  to  prolong 
my  life,  and  dying,  he  has  tangfat^me  to  meet 
deaQi,  not  wiu  aversion  bnt  with  desire.  He 
Ii*«d  wHb  me  twMi^-six  Twn,  aiid  I  evw 
fbnndhim  incompaiableaad^thful:  and  now, 
when  I  had  renoered  fahn  rich,  and  rtsarded 
him  as  the  jwop  and  the  r^iose  of  my  old  «gcs 
he  has  passed  away,  bavii^  me  no  other  bop* 
bnt  that  of  rooming  him  m  Paradise;  and  (rf* 
this  Qod  has  Touchsafbd  m&  as  it  woe,  the 
pledge,  by  the  mat  bleweoness  of  his  last 
momenta.  His  chief  regrets  in  the  prospects 
of  death  were,  that  he  lul  me  in  this  deceitiial 
world  pressed  upon  by  so  many  sorrows,  thou^ 
indeed,  the  greater  part  of  me  is  deputed  to- 
gethw  with  him,  nor  does  aught  remahi  behiikd 
but  a  deep  sense  of  bereaivement" 

In  1668-9,  Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence 
visited  Rome,  and  piud  tbe  utmoat  respect 
to  Micha^  Angelo;  and  his  son,  Don 
Fraaoesco  de'  Medid,  when  conversing 
with  the  great  artist,  held  his  cap  in  his 
hand,  and  seemed  unable  to  express  the 
delight  he  felt  on  finding  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  of  whom  he  had  heard 
so  much,  and  whom  he  had  long  wished 
to  see.  But  the  closing  scene  was  now 
approaching,  A  slow  fever  attacked  AjQ. 
ohael  Angelo  in  the  beginning  of  1563, 
and  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  17th  of 
February  of  that  year,  snrronnded  by  his 
friends,  retaisinjf  bis  senses  to  the  end, 
and  in  his  lost  momenta,  requesting  those 
around  him  to  remind  him  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  our  Messed  Lord.  Ao- 
cordiag  to  his  expressed  wish,  his  mortal 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Florence,  whioh 
they  readied  on  the  11th  of  March ;  and 
it  was  decided  to  convey  them  in  the 
dead  of  the  eaiuing  night  to  a  chapel  in 
tjie  church  of  Santa  Orooe.    A  great  eon- 


course  of  ardsta  assembled  for  this  pmv 
pose;  the  elder  bore  torches  in  tneir 
hands,  while  the  younger  contended  wlQi 


each  other  for  the  honor  of  aiding  in  oar-, 
rying  tbe  Uer,  over  wluoh  was  oast  a  rel- 
vet  pall  studded  with  gold;  and  hMpaw, 
'        did  a^r  of  them  foal,  wbo 
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could  boast  of  having  shared  in  this  office. 
A  magnificent  public  funeral  was  cele- 
brated on  the  following  14th  of  July,  in 
which  the  splendor  of  the  preparations 
vied  with  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  works 
prepared  by  the  genius  of  the  Academi- 
cians. A  conspicuous  position  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Crocc  was  subsequently  selected 
by  the  duke  for  the  monument  of  Michael 
Angelo,  for  which  he  presented  the  mar- 
bles, while  Vasari  furnished  the  design, 
which  was  carried  into  execution  by  the 
eminent  sculptor  Battista  LorenzL  ^^  Its 
most  promihent  features,"  says  Mr.  Har- 
ford, "  are  a  pure  bust  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  statues  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  in  allusion  to  his  triple  artis- 
tic honors.  The  bust  is  distinguished  by 
an  expression  of  dignified  amenity.  Re- 
corded honors  gathered  around  this  mon- 
ument in  the  form  of  innumerable  poeti- 
cal tributes  in  Latin  and  Italian,  the  most 
admired  of  which  were  afterward  pub- 
lished." 

We  can  not  better  close  our  notice  of 
these  interesting  volumes,  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  describing  the  personal  ap- 
pearance and  habits  of  the  great  artist 
whose  career  we  have  been  pursuing : 

"  Michael  Angelo  was  of  middle  stature,  of  a 
spare  habit  of  body,  bony  and  muscular,  active 


in  his  gait  and  movements,  and  of  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion. His  forehead  was  square,  lofty,  and 
somewhat  projecting ;  his  nose  might  have  bem 
fine,  but  from  the  flattening  injury  inflicted 
upon  it  early  in  life  by  Torrigiano ;  his  chedk« 
bones  were  a  little  prominent;  his  eyes  were 
rather  small,  sparkling,  of  a  grey  color  inclining 
to  blue,  and  but  slightly  overshaded ;  his  lips 
were  thin,  the  lower  lip  somewhat  projecting : 
bis  hair  and  beard  raven  black,  till  extreme  oH 
age  shed  its  snows  upon  them ;  the  beard  ter- 
minated in  two  points.  The  cranium  was  lam 
in  proportion  to  the  face.  His  aspect  was  am&- 
hie  and  animated,  blended  with  an  expression 
of  resolute  firmness  and  decision.  He  was  ra- 
ther broad  in  the  shoulders  j  but  his  limbs 
were  in  good  proportion.  His  habits  of  tem- 
perance were  rigid.  In  youth,  when  absorbed 
in  study  or  by  professional  labor,  he  liyed  chief- 
ly on  bread  and  a  little  wine ;  and  in  old  age  he 
exercised  the  greatest  moderation.  At  the  age 
of  sixty-six,  when  pursuing  the  gigantic  labor 
of  painting  the  Last  Judgment,  he  contented 
himself  with  little  more  than  a  firugal  repast  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  He  was  in  consequenoe 
ever  active  both  in  body  and  mind ;  seldom  ac- 
cepted or  gave  invitations  to  dinner;  and  de- 
clined receiving  presents,  which  he  regarded  as 
involving  dangerous  obligations.  He  required 
but  little  sleep,  and  often  rose  in  the  dead  of 
night  to  pursue  his  artistic  occupations.  At 
such  times,  if  employed  in  sculpture,  he  wonld 
put  on  a  paper  cap  or  casque,  so  constructed  as 
to  bear  in  its  fi>ont  a  candle,  by  means  of  whioh 
his  hands  were  left  at  liberty  while  pursuii^ 
his  work." 


From  the  Leisure  Hoar. 
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Tub  city  of  Canton,  surrounded  by  walls 
five  leagues  in  circumference,  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  towns :  the  first,  extend- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  river,  consists 
of  more  than  forty  thousand  chcmifans^ 
which  serve  both  for  ships  and  dwclhngs ; 
4be  second  contains  the  European  an4 
American  factories;  and  the  third,  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  walls  and  a  gate 
which  no  foreigner  is  allowed  to  pass,  forms 
die  true  Chinese  city.  Near  this  gate,  but 
in  the  foreign  quarter,  in  days  gone  by, 
two  men  were  walking.  The  costume  and 
appearance  of  the  elder  were  those  of  a 


native,  while  the  light  nankeen  dress,  and 
still  more  the  figure  and  countenance  of 
the  other,  showed  him  to  be  of  a  different 
race.  He  was  one  of  those  Western  mei^ 
chants  who  had  begun  to  settle  at  Canton 
for  purposes  of  trade.  The  two  mea 
were  conversing  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  in 
the  Chinese  tongue. 

^^  I  tell  you,  You-hi,'*  said  the  foreignei^ 
'^  that  our  Company  will  no  longer  endiirs 
such  robbery :  the  duties  claimed  by  yonr 
hoii-poifi  would  ruin  us  in  two  yean*    1 

^  Chief  of  the  customs. 


idr^ 
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might  talk  till  to-morrow  without  being 
able  to  enumerate  half  the  frauds  which 
he  practices !  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
he  returned  crates  of  common  glass  as 
mirrors,  and  gun-flints  as  agates  1  I  tell 
you,  You-hi,  that  such  tricks  shaJl  not  go 
on.» 

The  Chinese  made  a  deprecating 
gesture.  "  Wbat  can  I  do  ?"  he  asked. 
**  The  hou-pou  is  a  greedy  man ;  the  Com- 
pany were  wronff  in  offering  lum  a  half- 
closed  hand  when  they  should  have 
opened  it  entirely." 

'^And  have  we  not,  then,  already  made 
sufficient  sacrifices  in  giving  the  fellow 
presents  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
dollars  ?  We  can't  give  him  any  more ; 
and  you,  You-hi,  must  make  your  hou-pou 
understand  that." 

The  Chinese  tried  to  excuse  himself. 

"You  must,"  repeated  the  fitctor firmly. 
"In  granting  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
forei^  commerce  to  twelve  merchants, 
forming  what  you  call  the  Kong-hang^  the 
Emperor  has  appointed  them  to  serve  as 
agents  with  the  '  barbarians.'  When  one 
of  our  vessels  arrives,  it  is  you  who  furnish 
it  with  provisions,  and  obtain  for  it  the 
chop  (permission)  to  depart.  In  short, 
you  are  our  agent,  and  it  is  your  business 
to  obtain  justice  for  us." 

**  But  how  is  that  to  be  done  f  We 
poor  hanisU*  are  the  victims  who  suffer 
all  the  ill-treatment  which  our  masters 
dare  not  inflict  on  you  foreigners.  We 
are  placed  between  the  two,  like  iron 
between  the  anvil  and  the  hammer,  and 
receive  all  the  blows  without  being  able 
to  escape  them." 

"  That's  your  afEur,  You-hi,"  replied 
his  companion  coolly.  "  You  are  far  too 
clever  not  to  be  able  to  discover  some 
means  of  making  the  hourpou  more  trao- 
table.  Otherwise,"  added  the  merchant, 
trying  the  effect  of  a  threat,  "  I  fear  we 
shall  have  to  get  angry,  and  throw  a  dozen 
or  so  of  your  people  into  the  river." 

"  What  do  you  sajr  ?"  cried  the  Chi- 
ncse,  his  small  cunnmg  eyes  squinting 
with  terror.     "  You  can't  be  serious." 

"Indeed  I  am,  my  good  fiiend.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  most  useful  lesson  to  ^our 
functionaries  in  general.  And  here  we 
are,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  palace,  whose 
^tes  were  adorned  with  dragon's  heads 
m  effigy,  and  with  very  real  cluuns  and 
whips.    "  Go  in  now,  and  plead  our  cause 

^  Members  of  the  Kong-bang. 


well:    with   good    will  mountains   are 
moved." 

"Ah !  that  is  always  your  saying ;  but 
we  have  a  proverb  which  says,  that  the 
wisest  man  m  the  world  can  not  force  the 
spider  to  spin  oik.  I  will  do  all  I  can, 
however,  and  let  you  know  the  result  this 
evening  at  supper ;  for  you  have,  I  hope, 
receivOT  my  mvitation  r" 

"  Written  in  gold  letters  on  red  paper  ? 
Yes,  you  may  depend  on  seeing  me." 

They  parted ;  and  the  fitctor  repaired 
to  his  own  dwelling.  As  he  entered  the 
door  he  was  met  by  a  pleasmg  young  girl, 
attired  in  a  magnificent  European  dress. 
This  was  the  ibreigner's  only  chUd,  and 
she  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Yet  her  intelli- 
genoe  was  so  great  that  her  jGMJher,  by 
means  of  signs  and  finger-language,  was 
able  to  converse  with  her  perfectly.  Her 
appearance  at  this  time  seemed  to  cause 
him  very  unpleasant  surprise. 

"  Are  you  mad,"  he  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage that  she  understood,  "to  appear 
openly  in  such  a  costume?  Unhappy 
cnild,  you  will  ruin  us  both !" 

The  ^oung  girl  threw  herself  into  his 
arms,  with  a  gesture  of  regret  and  a  look 
so  humble  and  supdicating  that  the  fac- 
tor's anger  vanished ;  and,  embracing  her, 
he  murmured :  "  Poor  child  1 1  fi>rget  how 
little  she  has  to  amuse  her." 

The  laws  of  China  forbade,  on  pain  of 
death,  the  admission  of  any  foreign  female 
into  the  Celestial  Empire.  Consequently, 
when  our  merchant  accepted  the  lucrative 
post  which  he  held,  he  was  obliged  to 
bring  his  daughter,  whom  he  could  aot 
be  induced  to  leave  behind,  in  disguise, 
while  he  subsequently  kept  her  most 
scrupulously  in  tne  mterior  of  his  dwell- 
ing trom  the  observation  of  the  natives. 
But  it  often  occasioned  him  much  anxiety, 
lest  she  should  at  any  time  imprudently 
expose  herself  to  public  gazo^  smd  thus 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  the  merchant 
again  left  the  house,  in  order  to  keep  his 
appointment  with  You-hi ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  quite  forgot  to  leave  word  widi  his 
daughter  that  he  would  not  return  to 
supper.  When  his  child  found  that  her 
dearly-loved  fiither  did  not  appear,  and 
that  the  servants  knew  not  whither  he  was 
gone,  it  occurred  to  her  that  he  was 
iteriously  diq>leased  at  her  for  having  ven- 
tured to  show  herself  in  the  front  of  the 
dwellings — a  persuasion  which  made  her 
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feel  very  uneasy.  At  length,  with  the 
wayward  impatience  and  willfulness  which 
often  mark  the  actions  of  a  deaf  mute, 
the  girl  left  the  house,  and  rambled  timid- 
ly along  the  banks  of  the  river,  hoping  to 
meet  her  father.  Suddenly,  while  doing 
so,  two  strong  arms  ifrom  behind  grasped 
her :  she  turned  round,  uttering  a  piercing 
cry,  and  the  same  moment  received  a  blow 
on  the  chest,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
sank  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Who  can  describe  the  grief  of  the  mer- 
chant, when,  on  his  return  home,  he 
learned  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
his  daughter  ? 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  all  researches 
having  proved  unav^ng,  he  was  settling 
down  into  a  state  of  fixed  despair,  when 
he  found  it  needful  one  day  to  meet  tlie 
Kong-liang^  in  order  to  arrange  some 
affairs  of  the  Company.  On  his  way 
through  the  vicinity  of  the  forbidden  pre- 
cincts of  the  Chinese  town,  his  eye  hai> 
pened  to  be  caught  by  a  sumptuous 
equipage,  drawn  by  several  richly-capri- 
soned  horses.  It  was  driven  by  a  coach- 
man who  was  easily  recognized  as  a  Co- 
rean,  by  the  amplitude  of  his  robe,  his 
conical  cap  formed  of  woven  bamboo,  and 
his  boots  of  quilted  cotton.  On  the  black 
lacquered  panels  of  the  coach  appeared, 
in  gilded  relief,  the  baton  of  a  mandarin, 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  gilded  jessa- 
mine. 

Suddenly  the  silken  curtains  opened, 
and  a  loud  cry  was  heard.  The  factor 
looked  up,  and  recognized,  bending  for- 
ward, the  face  of  his  lost  daughter. 

The  excited  factor  stretched  out  his 
arms,  and  rushed  towards  her ;  but  at  that 
moment  the  carriage  passed  through  the 
Chinese  gate,  and  disappeared.  The  fran- 
tic father  tried  to  follow,  but  the  sentinels 
thrust  him  back. 

"  My  daughter !  'tis  my  daughter !" 

"  To  the  factory,  dog !» 

"No!"  shrieked  the  merchant,  "my 
daughter,  let  me  follow  her  I" 

"He's  mad,"  said  one. 

"Throw  him  into  the  river,"  cried  an- 
other. 

Just  then,  the  officer  commanding  the 
post  came  up,  and  ordered  his  men  to  tie 
the  poor  factor's  hands  behind  his  back, 
and  to  drive  him  to  his  own  quarter  of  the 
town. 

That  evening  saw  the  merchant  in  deep 
consultation  with  You-hi,  to  whom  he 
confided  the  news  of  his  loss.    By  the  ad- 1 


vice  of  the  experienced  han%s%  he  sent  a 
petition  to  the  governor  of  Canton,  pro* 
mising  a  thousand  Hangs  for  the  recoT- 
ery  of  his  daughter. 

In  two  days  he  received  the  following 
reply:  "I,  King-fo,  having  the  diploma 
01  t8in-98e^  having  worn  in  succession  the 
two  blue  buttons  and  the  coral  button ; 
wearing  to-day  the  button  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  recommended  nine  times 
on  the  register  of  ping-pou;  governor  of 
the  province  of  Canton,  in  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven,  the  ^eat  and  sovereim 
Emperor :  to  the  chief  barbarian  of  the 
foreign  fectory.  We  have  read  the  peti- 
tion which  thou  hast  addressed  to  us,  and 
have  seen  therein  the  truth  of  the  words 
of  the  wise  man,  when  he  said  that  the 
hearts  of  men  are  as  various  as  the  differ- 
ent soils  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  For, 
like  the  rocky  and  sterile  ground  are 
the  hearts  of  the  barbarians.  Thou  hast 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  Sovereign  Em- 
peror, in  keeping  thy  daughter  concealed, 
and  now  thou  complainest  that  she  has 
been  carried  away;  but  know  that  the 
wise  man  does  not  believe  the  word  of 
him  who  has  violated  the  law.  And  as  to 
the  thousand  Hangs  of  which  thoa  speakr 
est,  we  are  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
them  this  time,  although  a  very  insuffi- 
cient fine  for  the  fault  thou  hast  commit- 
ted.   Let  this  be  a  law  in  thine  eyes." 

After  this  attempt,  the  factor  made  va- 
rious other  equally  unsuccessful  ones  to 
recover  his  daughter.  At  length,  through 
his  friend  You-hi,  he  obtained  informatioii 
that  she  was  living  at  Pekin,  in  the  house 
of  a  rich  mandarin  named  Fo-^ho,  and 
passed  for  his  niece.  The  time  was  iqp- 
proaching  when  the  daughters  and  nieoes 
of  the  principal  mandarins  were  to  be 
presented  to  the  Emperor,  in  order  that 
he  might  select  the  most  beautiful  for  his 
wives.  If  the  so-called  niece  of  Fo-hn 
happened  to  be  chosen,  it  would  bring  an 
immense  accession  of  riches  and  power  to 
the  mandarin ;  it  was,  therefore,  most 
unlikely  that  he  would  consent  to  give 
her  up.  Disguised  as  a  Corean  merohanti 
the  distracted  father  traveled  to  Pekin, 
obtained  an  interview  with  Fo-hu,  and,  m 
he  anticipated,  was  met  b^  a  point-blank 
denial  of  the  identity  of  his  cnild,  and  a 
refusal  to  give  her  up. 

The  &ctor  lost  no  time  in  vain  renum- 
strances,  but  brought  the  matter  immedi- 
ately before  the  judge  of  the  district;  and 
by  £ivor  of  rich  presents,  the  cause 
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on  without  mach  delaj.  Fo-ha  i^peared 
before  the  tribonal.  He  waa  a  canning- 
looking  little  old  man,  with  a  white  bearo, 
and  wore  a  silken  robe,  ornamented  with 
figures  of  a  dragon,  boots  with  carved 
points,  and  a  violet-colored  felt  hat, 
adorned  with  a  precious  stone,  in  token  of 
his  dignity. 

The  factor  first  related  his  stonr ;  and 
then  Fo-hu  was  called  on  ibr  his  defense. 
He  exclaimed  at  the  audacity  of  the  bar- 
barian, whose  complaint,  he  said,  should 
be  marked  false;  and  he  summoned 
several  of  his  servants,  who,  after  having 
touched  the  ground  with  their  foreheads, 
declared  that  the  young  female  who  lived 
in  their  master's  house  was  really  his  niece, 
the  daughter  of  a  brother  of  his  who  had 
died  at  Canton. 

The  factor  then  proposed  that  the  mil 
should  be  brought  into  court,  and  wat 
they  should  abide  by  her  decbion. 

Fo-hu  turned  pale  at  this  proposal,  and 
objected  to  the  indelicacy  of  making  a 
female  of  rank  appear  in  public. 

'^  Let  her  appear  vailed,"  cried  the  &o- 
tor ;  "  but  let  her  come." 

The  judge  having  approved  of  the  ex- 
pedient, dispatched  some  of  his  officers  to 
the  mandann's  house,  accompanied  by 
one  of  Fo-hu's  servants,  to  whom  his 
master  gave  some  directions  in  an  under- 
tone. 

At  length  a  vailed  figure  was  ushered 
into  court,  and  the  &ctor  rushed  towards 
her.  But  the  low  stature,  the  tottJiring 
gait,  the  fingers  with  long  nailS|  were  aU 
utterly  unlike  his  daughter  I 

The  vail,  by  order  of  the  judge,  was 
raised,  and  the  &ctor  beheld  a  total  stran- 
ger! 

Fohu  immediately  demanded  that  the 
stranger  should  be  severely  punished  for 
his  audacious  attempt,  and  tne  judge  ac- 
quiesced. 

"  You  are  sentenced,"  he  said, "  to  wear 
the  tcha  during  two  years  in  the  state 
prisons." 

The  punishment  of  the  tcha  is  very 
much  used  in  China.  It  is  a  sort  €i  frame 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  hoUowed 
in  the  middle  :  tne  neck  of  the  criminal 
is  placed  in  the  hollow;  then  the  two 
pieces  being  joined,  the  judge  places  his 
seal  on  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
opened.  The  tcha  thus  forms  a  sort  of 
collar  varying  in  weight  firomsizty  to  two 
hundred  pounds.  A  jailer,  armed  with 
a  whip,  inarches  the  unhappy  prisoner, 


thus  loaded)  every  day  through  the  streets, 
where  he  is  exposed  to  the  msults  of  the 
populace,  and  conducts  him  back  to 
prison  in  the  evening. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  these 
dreadful  promenades  that  the  factor,  when 
near  one  of  the  suburban  canals,  sunk  on 
the  ground,  completely  exhausted.  The 
jailer,  finding  his  prisoner  really  unable 
to  move,  philosophically  resolved  to  wait, 
and  sat  down  beside  him. 

Just  then  a  noise  of  oars  was  heard, 
and  a  loche  appeared  on  the  canal.  Two 
boatmen  stepped  out  of  it,  bearing  a  bur- 
den which  they  laid  on  the  ground.  The 
jailer  perceived  that  it  was  the  body  of 
a  drowned  man. 

'^You  caught  a  fine  fish,  then,  com- 
rades I"  he  said. 

^^  One  that  won't  enrich  us  much,"  re- 
plied one  of  the  men* 

"  Did  jon  find  nothmg  on  him  ?" 

^'  Nothing  but  this  little  case,  containing 
a  vial  of  drugs  and  some  papers." 

^'  Pity  he's  dead,"  remarked  the  jailer ; 
^'  for  he  looks  like  a  phvucian,  and  1  have 
a  patient  here  whom  I  do  not  know  how 
to  get  back  to  prison." 

*^AhI  so  you  have  some  one  in  your 
collar — ^who  is  he  ?" 

^^  A  rich  merchant  firom  Canton." 

"  Rich  I"  cried  the  boatman ;  *^  and  why 
does  he  not  purchase  a  substitute  ?" 

Thefiictor  roused  himself  at  these  words. 
*'  Is  it  true  that  another  might  take  my 
place  ?"  he  asked  in  astonishment. 

^'  Certainly ;  for  high  payment  you  will 
even  find  men  who  "mil  suffer  themselves 
to  be  decapitated." 

The  fiu)tor's  eyes  brightened ;  he  made 
an  effort,  and,  standing  up,  despite  of  the 
crushmff  weight  of  the  tchdi  he  exclaimed : 
^*  Whi(£  of  you  will  take  my  place?  I 
will  enrich  him  for  life." 

^'  What  is  the  length  of  your  sentence  ?" 
asked  one  of  the  boatmen. 

"  Two  years." 

They  diook  their  heads.  ^^No  man 
could  survive  it,"  thdy  said. 

'^Unless  the  prisoner  wiu  sometimes 
permitted  to  take  off  his  oolhur,"  observed 
the  jailer,  with  a  significant  wink. 

^^  But  how  can  tSat  be  done  ?" 

^^Ohl  there  are  means,"  replied  the 
jailer.   ^'I'U  do  it  for  j^ou  now  for  a  tcksV^ 

The  fiustor  fumbled  m  his  garments,  and 
threw  the  coin  on  the  ground.  His  keep- 
er immediately  set  to  work;  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  tcha  was  o£ 
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"  Now,"  cried  the  factor,  whose  morals 
from  long  contact  with  the  Chinese  were 
somewhat  of  the  same  low  standard,  "  I 
have  found  a  substitute.  Put  the  tcha 
round  the  neck  of  this  corpse;  dress  it  in 
my  clothes,  declare  that  I  died  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  I  will  give  you  one  hundred  t<zel8^ 
and  the  same  between  these  two  honest 
men." 

The  bribe  was  too  tempting  to  be  reject- 
ed. The  factor  gave  them  an  order  on 
the  liOVrpou  for  the  sum  named,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  exchange  garments  with  the 
defunct.  The  boatmen  gave  him  the  lit- 
tle casket,  which  was  of  no  value  to  them, 
and  he  hastened  away,  scarcely  able  to 
believe  that  he  was  free. 

He  walked  on  for  some  distance,  until, 
his  strength  beginning  to  fail,  he  sat  down 
to  rest  beneath  a  lamp.  Bethinking  him- 
self of  the  little  casket,  he  took  it  out 
and  opened  it.  As  the  boatmen  had  said, 
it  contained  nothing  but  a  little  bronze 
vial,  carefully  sealed,  and  some  papers. 

Those  which  the  factor  first  opened, 
contained  formulas  of  different  poisons, 
with  descriptions  of  their  various  effects ; 
but  the  last  was  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
physician  Wang-ti,  in  which  he  was  en- 
treated to  hasten  to  Pckin  for.  the  great 
enterprise  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him. 

While  the  factor  was  reading  over  this 
letter  and  trying  to  discover  its  meaning, 
he  became  aware  that  two  men,  bearing 
lanterns,  were  standing  near,  observing 
him  attentively.  The  factor,  not  half-lik- 
ing this  scrutiny,  stood  up,  and  began  to 
replace  the  papers  in  the  casket ;  but  one 
of  the  men  approaching,  read  the  name 
engraven  on  its  cover. 

"  It  is  he,"  said  he,  in  an  under-tone, 
beckoning  to  his  companion. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?"  asked 
the  fjustor. 

"  You  are  the  physician  Wang-ti  from 
Pao  ?" 

"And  what  then  ?" 

"  We  were  sent  to  meet  you  by  Fo-hu." 

"  Fo-hu !"  repeated  the  factor,  trem- 
bling with  agitation. 

"  Come !  he  is  waiting  for  you," 

The  factor's  first  thought  was  to  try  to 
escape  ;  but  the  recollection  of  his  daugh- 
ter determined  him  to  brave  all  dangers. 
He  therefore  stepped  into  a  litter  which 
was  in  waiting,  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
profit  by  the  mistake  of  his  conductors, 


in  order  to  see  and  deliver  his  child.  He 
was  borne  to  the  dwelling  of  Fo-hu,  and 
passed  great  part  of  the  n^ht  in  conver* 
sation  with  that  worthy.  There  we  will 
leave  him,  and  see  what  passed  next  day  in 
the  imperial  palace  of  the  "  Round  Gar- 
den," situated  at  some  distance  from 
Pekin. 

On  this  day  the  Emperor  was  to  re- 
ceive the  grandees  of  his  empire  in  his 
throne-room,  named  "  the  dwelling  of  the 
Serene  Sky."  Before  the  door  there  stood 
twenty-two  young  nobles,  some  bearing 
in  their  hands  yellow  umbrellas,  others 
holding  golden  suns  '  and  crescents,  and 
others  carrying  various  other  emblematic 
devices,  which  were  all  covered  with  gold. 
At  the  end  of  the  hall,  which  was  ^ 
preached  by  an  alabaster  staircase,  stood 
the  throne,  covered  with  precious  stones, 
and  supported  by  two  dragons  of  massive 
gold.  The  Emperor  had  just  taken  his 
place.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  tonic  of 
marten's  fur,  over  a  long  robe  of  yellow 
silk,  on  which  the  dragon  with  five  claws 
was  embroidered  in  jewels.  He  wore  a 
cap  of  fox's  skin,  adorned  with  a  single 
pearl  of  extraordinary  size.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  princes  of  the  blood,  and  seve- 
ral governors  of  provinces,  to  whom  tea 
was  served  in  small  cups.  The  Emperor 
himself  was  listlessly  sipping  a  decoction 
of  Indian  beans  from  a  golden  cap,  which 
a  kneeling  servant  had  just  presented  to 
him.  ^  Although  still  young,  his  features 
were  withered,  his  figure  bent,  and  some 
inward  disease  seemed  to  be  dryinff  up 
within  him  the  springs  of  life.  He  raised 
his  dim  eyes  when  the  chief  mandarin, 
Fo-hu,  appeared  before  the  throne,  lead- 
ing by  the  hand  the  factor,  whom  he  had 
clothed  in  a  magnificent  costume. 

They  both  knelt  before  the  throne,  and 
bowed  their  foreheads  to  the  ground. 
The  Emperor  made  a  sign,  and  they  were 
led  to  the  platform  before  him. 

"  Is  this  the  physician  of  whom  thou 
hast  spoken  to  me  f "  asked  the  Emperor* 

^'It  is.  Son  of  Heaven,"  replied  the 
mandarin. 

"  You  guarantee  his  skill  ?" 

"The  provmce  of  Ordos  is  full  of  the. 
miracles  which  he  has  wrought." 

"  And  thou,"  said  the  Emperor,  turning 
to  the  pretended  physician,  "  dost  thou 
undertake  to  restore  mv  health  ?" 

"I  hope  to  do  so,  if  your  M^esty  haa. 
confidence  in  your  slave," 
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"  What  roust  I  do  ?"  said  the  patient, 
with  that  air  of  submission  which  suffering 
gives  ;  "  I  am  ready  to  do  any  thing — to 
follow  your  directions  implicitly.  Only 
extinguish  this  fire  that  consumes  me,  and 
I  will  ennch  you  beyond  all  the  manda- 
rins of  the  empire." 

"  May  your  slave  be  permitted  to  speak 
without  witnesses  ?"  asked  the  factor. 

Tlie  Emperor  made  a  sign,  and  all  the 
courtiers  withdrew. 

Then  the  factor,  bending  towards  the 
throne,  and  lowering  his  voice,  said: 
"  You  are  betrayed,  great  prince !  and 
Heaven  has  sent  me  to  save  you :  they 
are  compassing  your  death." 

"  Who  ?— what  meanest  thou  ?" 

"  Some  of  the  mandarins  have  conspired 
to  raise  vour  successor  to  the  throne,  and 
have  been  trying  to  effect  their  object  by 
means  of  slow  poison.  But  your  suspi- 
cions having  been  awakened,  and  hearing 
that  Wang-ti  possessed  the  secret  of  a 
most  subtle  poison,  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  him " 

"  So  they  sent  thee  to  murder  me  I"  in- 
terrupted the  Emperor.  "  The  names  of 
these  wretches!" 

"  Fo-hu  alone  spoke  to  me.  I  promised 
him  to  pour  into  your  cup  this  day  that 
sure  and  certain  remedy." 

For  a  few  moments  the  Emperor  was 
silent ;  then  his  pale  features  lighted  up 
with  a  sudden  gleam  of  triumph. 

"  Thou  hast  that  remedy  ?"  he  said. 

The  pretended  physician  produced  the 
little  casket  with  the  bronze  vial. 

"  Pour  it  into  this  cup,"  said  the  Empe- 
ror, holding  out  the  golden  one  from 
which  he  had  been  drinking. 

The  factor  obeyed.  Then  the  Emperor, 
having  summoned  back  his  mandarins,  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  loud  voice :  "  The  sons 
of  the  dynasty  of  Han  are  protected  by 
Heaven  ;  and  a  wondrous  blessing  has  just 
descended  on  them.  Revere  this  man  as 
a  god  :  by  his  science  he  has  discovered  a 
beverage  which  not  only  cures  disease,  but 
causes  life  to  revive  within  the  frame,  even 
like  the  buds  of  spring." 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  physician, 
and  a  murmur  of  admiration  was  heard 
amongst  the  courtiers. 

"  This  beverage,"  resumed  the  Emperor, 
"  instead  of  reserving  it  for  myself  alone, 
I  will  share  with  my  faithful  servants. 
Approach,"  he  said,  holding  out  the  cup, 
"  and  drink 


There  was  a  sudden  movement  amongst 
the  throng  of  courtiers.  Those  who  were 
innocent  of  the  plot  pressed  forward  with 
eagerness,  while  the  others  drew  back, 
and  cast  apprehensive  glances  at  each 
other.  The  Emperor  counted  these  with 
his  eye;  they  were  the  chief  officials  of 
the  empire!  He  called  them  by  their 
names. 

"  Why  do  my  nobles  draw  back  ?  Ap- 
proach, Fo-hu !  Thou  shalt  have  the  first 
draught." 

The  mandarin,  pale  and  trembling,  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  exclaimed  that  the  phy- 
sician was  an  impostor.  His  accomplices 
followed  his  example.  Then  their  master 
arose  in  a  threatening  attitude,  and  ex- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice :  "  Heaven  has 
marked  the  sign  tao*  on  your  forehead. 
Soldiers  !  seize  these  poisoners,  and  let 
them  be  tortured  until  they  confess  their 
crime." 

At  these  words  the  guards  surrounded 
Fo-hu  and  his  companions,  and  carried 
them  off.  There  was  tumult  in  the  court, 
and  all  the  ordinary  etiquette  was  sus- 
pended. The  faithfrd  courtiers  crowded 
around  the  throne,  expressing  their  horror 
and  their  joy.  Then  all  eyes  were  na- 
turally turned  on  the  disguised  factor, 
whom  the  Emperor  commanded  to  ap- 
proach. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  thou  who  hast  sav- 
ed me  I  Come,  faithful  Wang-ti !  Only 
speak  your  wishes,  and  they  shall  be  ful- 
filled." 

The  factor  fell  on  his  knees. 

"  Pardon  me,  mighty  prince,"  be  said, 
for  having  deceived  you.  I  am  no  physi- 
cian, and  my  name  is  not  Wang-ti.  Son 
of  Heaven,  you  see  before  your  throne  a 
stranger  who  has  braved  every  peril,  in 
order  to  implore  your  justice." 

He  then  related  his  story  from  the  be- 
ginning. When  he  had  ended,  the  Empe- 
ror raised  him  up,  ^d,  looking  at  him 
kindly,  said :  "  The  wise  man  forgives  the 
tiger  who  tears  the  hunter  in  order  to 
save  its  young  ones.  I  pardon  thee  for 
having  broken  the  laws  of  the  '  Beneath 
the  Sky,'t  in  favor  of  thy  daughter.  It  is 
written  that  the  monarch  should  be  a 
fountain  of  joy  to  all  those  who  approach 
him :  take  courage ;  if  thy  child  still  lives, 
she  shall  be  restored  to  thee." 


•  Tho  mark  of  traitors. 

f  Hyperbolical  periphrasis  for  China. 
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r.  ..  MionHi  nftor  tlioso  ovontK,  the  mer- 1  him  increased  daily.  Whenever  any  diffi. 
ol'oiTt  Nviihvl  with  oostiv  irifts,  was  8aiJing  =  cult  enterprise  was  mentioned,  and  the 
i,  Ifl,  his  rc.'ovore.i  anuffhter  in  a  vessel  father  remarked.  "By  good-will,  monn- 
j>,>iin*l  tor  Jiis  native  country.  The  intel-  tains  are  moved,"  his  daughter  never  £ii]. 
liconi  niiit^'  oomprohended  "the  extent  of  ed  to  add:  "And  by  love  they  are  carried 
hor  father's  devotion,  and  her  love  for  I  away.''* 
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KvN^k  vothlttrri,  do  not  fear  that  I  am 
v'.N'u^/,  \\^  wiito  about  pith-balls  and  brass 
\l,  N  -,  I'lUim  ronducloi'H,  eloctrophori,  and, 
i\k  y\\KH\,  a  ibiMiNund  other  technicul  things 
^»\»u>;m^  lo  i'\vcXr'u'Aiy  :  nothing  of  the 
>^us  luiliu'il,  I  am  juHt  at  this  time  in  no 
i\^x^'vi  hi  philoHopliizo  deeply  myself. 
»v.um>s  ainui)  btilbn;  my  fire — a  little  tired, 
.u\vl,  |ipi'l)a|i.s,  if  I  dealt  honestly  with  my- 
av  ii.  a  gnat  dc^al  more  lazy  than  tired — 
^«x>kuii;  tbu  lire,  as  an  Englishman  does 
w luu  hi)  has  nothing  better  to  do — my 
I'liv  L  anil-white  oat,  Tom,  jumps  on  my 
Wiu'i'-,  and  warms  himself  as  dry  as  a  chip 
bv  linn  the  cheerful  blaze,  which  my 
|K»kiug  has  l)(.>(^n  the  cause  of. 

Abhiractcd  Htill,  I  look  into  the  fire, 
luui  h('('  in  th(t  glowing  coals  himdreds  of 
ph'lnriis  of  friends  tiiat  have  been,  when  I 
aiu  .sitildtnly  arousiMl  from  my  meditations 
b>  a  sharp  imnoturu  from  the  claws  of  my 
poor  cat,  'loni,  accompaniiMl  by  a  short 
tiharp  hir^s.  J  don*t  give  Tom  a  kick,  and 
\,i\\  him  an  ill-conditioned  animal,  aller 
(hi)  nnnni(*r  of  all  cats,  :ls  their  enemies 
t.a>  ;  but.  1  consider  his  remonstrance,  and 
(ho  |i(nii>hincnt  which  accompanied  it,  as 
(ho  result  of  a  very  justifiable  resentment 
on  his  part.  Whilst  1  was  abstractedly 
looking  into  tho  lire,  1  had  been  uncon- 
.liioustlv  hirokingdown  Tom's  fur.  This 
uvoiliul  hii  latent  electricity,  which  prick- 
ed him  as  so  ntany  fuic  nt^edles  >vould 
h;i\i*  done.  Tom  is  not  expected  to  know 
tlu*  philosophy  ot*  (lu*  tlung,  though  he 
feels  the  pain  of  it  ;  ln<  M*rutohod  me — 
MIX  id  me  right. 

[  have  very  little  doubt  that  much  of 
(lu-  M'lMuiuij:  caprice  of  cats  their  sudden 
^  li.ui^es  of  temper,  which  people  oomjtlain 


of  so  much,  and  put  down  to  innate  bad« 
ness  of  disposition  —  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  consequence  of  pain,  occar 
sioned  by  the  development  of  electricity. 
Black  cats  have  the  reputation  of  being 
more  electrical  than  others,  but  perhaps 
without  reason.  True  it  is  that,  if  the 
fur  of  a  black  cat  be  warmed,  and  gently 
smoothed  down  by  the  dry  hand,  it  is 
more  luminous  than  cats'  skin  of  any  other 
color;  but  this  is  probably  dependent 
upon  the  fact  that  fiery  sparks  are  beat 
perceived  on  a  black  ground. 

Ever  since  Thales,  of  Miletus,  remark- 
ed that  a  piece  of  amber,  (in  Greek,  e/e£- 
(ro?i^)  when  rubbed,  acquired  the  proper- 
ty of  attracting  light  bodies,  friction  naa 
been  one  of  the  commonest  means  of  ex- 
citing electricity.  The  ordinanr  electrical 
machine  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
mechanical  contrivance  for  causing  a 
cylinder  or  plate  of  glass  to  rub  affainst  a 
cushion,  and  subsequently  ooUectmg  and 
turning  to  accomit  the  electricity  devcd- 
oped.    A  cat's  skin  is  one  of  the  moat 


♦  Tho  reader,  of  course,  will  not  forget  that  to 
tr}'  such  a  narrotivo  as  this  by  a  strict  historical  test, 
would  be  subjecting  it  to  too  severe  tax  oideaL  ft 
ought  simply  to  be  regarded  as  a  fluthftd  iDnitE^ 
tiou  of  Chinese  official  life.  Such  of  our  redden  m 
have  perused  Hues  " Travels  through  the  Golertial 
Knipirc,"  will  remember  his  vivid  portraiture  of  the 
oomiption  of  the  mandarins.  As  regards^  tlso^  ib» 
8ul>stitution  of  prisoners,  it  may  be  remembcnd  that 
during  tho  late  debate  in  Pariiament  on  Ghinew 
nOUint,  the  I^vmier  stated  that  in  Canton  Mnooa 
luifrht  be  found  who*  for  a  pccuniaiy  rewara,  were 
witling  to  tnke  the  place  of  condemned  crimiiialB; 
ooutont  to  procure  with  the  money  a  few  short  dm 
oC  st'UAual  indulgence,  and  the  prospect  of  a  ftia  m> 
ucral — an  honor  eo  dear  to  the  Chinese  heart 
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electricity  -  developing  things  known. 
Mfiny  instrument-makers  sell  a  little  ap- 
paratus, consisting  of  a  slip  or  ribbon  of 
silk,  which,  being  drawn  rapidly  through 
a  slit,  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  cat's 
skin,  develops  electricity  enough,  when 
properly  turned  to  account,  to  fire  gas  or 
gunpowder,  to  give  shocks — ^in  point  of 
fact,  to  answer  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
to  which  the  electrical  machine  is  applied. 

There  is  no  agent  so  omnipresent  as 
electricity,  and  yet  concerning  the  nature 
of  which  we  know  so  little.  Many  a 
tiraid  lady  who  fears  a  thunder-storm, 
would  bd  surprised  if  she  only  knew  how 
much  of  the  elements  of  a  thunder-storm 
she  may  set  in  motion  by  the  mere  comb- 
ing of  her  hair.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  attend  the  Royal  Institution  Friday 
Evening  Lectures,  (and  we  strongly  ad- 
vise all  to  do  so,)  need  not  be  told  that 
Professor  Faraday,  that  great  master  of 
electrical  science,  is  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  showing,  when  delivering  a  lec- 
ture on  electricity,  how  the  mere  act  of 
combing  a  lock  of  ladies'  hair  will  evolve 
sufficient  electricity  to  set  fire  to  gas,  in- 
flame gunpowder,  or  effect  any  ordinary 
result  of  electricity.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  success  in  the  experiment 
is,  that  the  hair  shall  be  absolutely  free 
from  pomatum,  and  absolutely  dry.  Yes, 
ladies,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if 
either  of  you,  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
chooses  to  free  her  hair  from  pomatum 
absolutely,  to  dry  it  absolutely,  to 
stand  before  a  fire  on  a  stool  having  glass 
legs,  (four  wine-bottles  will  do,)  and  get 
a  friend  to  comb  her  hair,  with  sharp 
rapid  stroke  —  one  of  the  newly-invented 
composition  india-rubber  combs  would  be 
most  eligible — she  would  soon  become 
sufficiently  charged  with  electricity  to 
evolve  sparks  on  a  piece  of  knobbed 
metal,  or  a  friend's  knuckle  being  pre- 
sented near  her.  Equally  little  doubt 
have  I  that  she  would  be  able  to  light  a 
jet  of  gas  by  the  mere  touch  of  her 
finger. 

Every  living  being,  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble, evolves  in  various  ways  enormous 
amounts  of  electricity.  The  electrician 
can  render  it  evident  by  special  contriv- 
ances, but  ordinarily  it  passes  insensibly 
away.  The  act  of  stepping,  or  rather 
rubbing  the  surface  of  a  carpet  by  the 
shoe,  develops  electricity;  so  does  the 
act  of  rubbing  the  surface  of  dry  paper 
with  a  piece  of  india-rubber.    Indeed, 


the  electricity  developed  in  the  latter 
way  is  sufficient  to  make  the  paper  lumin- 
ous in  the  dark. 

But  friction  is  by  no  means  the  only 
cause  of  electricity  being  developed.  I 
can  not  dissolve  a  piece  of  sugar  or  salt 
without  developing  electricity.  I  can  not 
expose  a  piece  of  iron  to  moist  air,  and 
let  it  rust,  without  setting  the  mysteri- 
ous agent  in  motion.  In  feet,  every  sort 
of  chemical  action  involves  the  action  of 
electricity;  and  when  the  chemist  sepa- 
rates a  drop  of  water  into  the  two  ^ases 
which  by  their  combination  form  it,  as 
much  electricity  is  disturbed  as  would 
be  involved  in  a  considerable  thunder- 
storm !  This  is  a  stupendous  thought.  I 
can  not  demonstrate  its  truthfulness  here, 
but  its  correctness  has  been  amply  proved 
by  the  researches  of  Professor  Faraday. 
To  say  "  I  don't  know,"  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  painful  theory;  accord- 
ingly, philosophers,  or,  rather  perhaps, 
would-be  philosophers,  have  cherished 
certain  pet  terms  at  various  times,  which 
they  use  to  cloak  their  ignorance.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  amongst  some  people  to 
refer  the  agency  of  whatever  they  did 
not  know  to  electricity.  That  electricity 
has  much  to  do  with  our  material  consti- 
tution there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  when 
people  speak  of  the  identity  of  the  elec- 
trical and  the  nervous  fluid,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  bring  them  to  book  at  once,  by 
asking  whether  there  be  any  proof  in 
favor  of  the  existence  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other  ? 

It  is  easy  to  develop  electricity  from 
any  person  by  artificial  means ;  but  there 
are  instances  on  record  of  people  whose 
natural  constitution  was  so  electrical  na- 
turally, that  they  evolved  sparks  as  they 
went  about.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  these  statements :  they  appear  per- 
fectly consistent  with  what  we  know  of 
electricity. 

Of  all  animals,  perhaps  the  frog  is  most 
sensitive  to  electncal  influences.  So  deli- 
cate indeed  is  his  nervous  system  in  this 
respect,  that  electricians  are  often  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  frog  as  an  instrument 
for  demonstrating  the  existence  of  smaller 
amounts  of  electricity  than  even  their 
most  delicate  instruments  are  competent 
to  do.  The  melancholy  honor  belongs  to 
the  frog,  of  participating  with  Galvani  in 
the  discovery  of  that  branch  of  electricity 
which  bears  the  name  of  galvanism,  or, 
still  more  frequently,  voltaic  electricity. 
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Galvani  having  been  dissecting  some 
frogs,  hung  their  legs  on  the  iron  palings 
of  his  door-way.  A  thunder  cloud  hap- 
pening to  lower  over  Bologna  at  the 
time — for  Galvani  lived  at  Bologna — all 
the  dead  frogs'  legs  began  to  kick.  Alas ! 
the  poor  frog,  the  baiTcn  honor  of  having 
lent  a  "  leg"  to  the  discovery  of  galvan- 
ism, little  compensates  for  electrical  expe- 
riments he  has  since  been  obliged  to  par- 
ticipate in  against  his  will. 

Leeches  and  snails  are  also  delicately 
susceptible  of  electric  influences.  When 
almost  any  two  pieces  of  different  metal 
are  brought  into  contact,  with  moisture 
between  them,  electricity  is  evolved ; 
this,  indeed,  being  the  principle  on  which 
voltaic  batteries  are  constructed.  Well, 
if  a  crown-piece  be  moistened,  then  laid 
flat  upon  a  plate  of  iron  or  zinc,  and  a 
leech  dropped  on  the  crown-piece,  the 
little  fellow  will  be  almost  as  securely  im- 
prisoned as  if  he  were  tied  by  the  tail. 
He  may  kick  and  wriggle,  and  try  to  be 
off,  but  immediately  he  extends  his  snout 
over  the  edge  of  the  silver,  and  drops  it 
upon  the  outside  metal,  he  receives  a 
shock  which  makes  him  glad  to  shrink 
back  again ;  and  by  varying  the  form  of 
arrangement,  taking  an  annular  piece  of 
silver,  and  laying  it  upon  another  annulus 
of  iron  or  zinc,  the  protective  influence  of 
electricity  may  be  brought  to  bear  for 
the  protection  of  an  object  placed  within 
the  charmed  circle.  In  this  way  we  can, 
if  we  are  so  minded,  protect  any  little 
vegetable  of  which  snails  are  fond  from 
their  insidious  advances. 

Animal  electricity  assumes  its  most 
curious  manifestation  in  certain  flsh, 
which  discharge  shocks  at  will,  for  the 
purposes  of  offense  and  defense.  Three 
fish  are  noticeable  in  this  respect ;  one,  a 
sea-flsh,  (the  torpedo  ;)  the  others,  fresh- 
water iish  belonging  to  hot  countries : 
these  latter  are  the  gymnotus  electricus, 
and  the  silurus  electricus,  respectively. 
In  all  these  creatures  the  electricity  is  de- 
veloped by  specific  organs,  which,  being 
dissected,  show  a  configuration  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

The  torpedo  is  a  gristly  flat  fisn,  one  of 
the  ray  tribe  :  it  is  common  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  its  powers  have  been 
known  from  times  of  great  antiquity. 
Long  before  the  real  source  of  its  power 
was  dreamt  of,  certain  Roman  physicians 
proposed  touching  the  torpedo,  and  re- 
ceiving its  shock  as  a  curative  means  for 


the  same  class  of  diseases  which  are  treat- 
ed by  electricity  now. 

Much  more  formidable  than  the  torpedo 
is  the  fresh-water  shock-giver — the  gym- 
notus electricus,  or  electric  eel,  found  in 
some  of  the  rivers  of  the  hottest  regions 
of  South  America.  Several  specimens  of 
the  gymnotus  have  been  imported  to 
England  at  different  times,  and  made  the 
subject  of  experiment.  There  once  was  a 
doubt  whether  the  shock-giving  power  of 
the  flshes  indicated  really  depended  upon 
electricity  of  precisely  similar  kind  to 
that  evolved  by  our  machines.  As  re- 
gards the  torpedo  and  the  gymnotns, 
these  doubts  have  long  ceased  to  exist, 
and  though  the  silurus  electricus  has  not 
given  equal  opportunities  for  experiment, 
no  one  doubts  that  the  shocks  communi- 
cated by  it  are  really  dependent  upon 
electricity.  The  silurus,  however,  is  a 
smaller  animal,  and  altogether  a  more 
contemptible  foe  than  the  gymnotns,  only 
measuring  about  twenty  inches  long; 
whereas  a  full-grown  gymnotus  will  mea- 
sure three  or  four  feet,  or  in  extreme 
cases  even  more. 

Some  idea  of  the  power  of  the  gymno- 
tus may  be  entertained  from  the  means 
used  to  disarm  them,  and  to  catoh  tbem 
when  their  capture  is  desired.  Ham- 
boldt  relates  that  fords  have  sometimes 
to  be  abandoned  for  fear  of  the  gymnola 
which  infest  them,  and  he  graphically  de- 
scribes the  means  employed  to  cateh 
them.  A  number  of  wild  horses  being 
driven  into  the  river,  and  prevented  get- 
ting out  again  until  they  have  aoeont- 
plished  their  task,  soon  awaken  the  gym- 
noti  from  their  lazy  slumbers.  They  as- 
cend from  the  bottom,  glide  under  the 
horses,  touch  them,  and  dive  again.  It  Is 
only  a  touch ;  but  such  a  touch  I  Tte 
horse  neighs  with  fright,  and  kicks  and 
plunges.  Other  gymnoti  now  touch  him, 
returning  to  the  attack  again  and  again. 
Many  of  the  horses  are  drowned  in  thb 
unequal  struggle ;  but  each  attack  costi 
the  ti^  an  expenditure  of  force.  Tliej, 
too,  are  at  length  exhausted,  float  liBe. 
dead  things  near  the  surface  of  the  watei!, 
and  may  be  caught  with  impunity. 

What  is  this  wonderful  agent — ^what  k 
electricity  ?  We  can  not  tell.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  attribatea 
to  the  action  of  a  fluid  to  which  the  tenft 
electric  fluid  is  applied.  Now  this  is  dis- 
lusive.  Not  only  is  there  no  evidenee  of 
the  existence  of  such  fluid,  but  modeztt 
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electricians  are  inclined  to  ignore  its  ex- 
istence altogether.  Tme  it  is  that  most 
of  the  functions  of  electricity  convey  the 
idea  of  something  passing — of  something 
flowing  on  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  specific  fluid.  Who  has 
not  gazed  on  a  field  of  corn  in  a  windy 
day,  and  seen  wavelike  forms  careering 
over  its  surface  ?  The  waves  pass  on, 
but  each  corns-talk  remains  where  it  origi- 
nally was,  and  thus  philosophers  believe  it 
to  be  with  electricity.  In  other  words, 
they  conceive  it  to  be  a  peculiar  motion 
set  up  amongst  the  particles  of  matter, 
rather  than  a  specific  something  contained 
in  matter. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  electric  in- 
fluence is  transmitted  through  oonducting 
bodies  is  astounding ;  but  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
say,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  electricity 
passes  at  any  definite  rate,  abstractedly. 
The  fact  is,  that  its  velocity  of  traveling 
not  only  diflers  for  every  peculiar  sub- 
stance, but  for  every  varying  dim|nsions 


(within  limits)  of  that  substance.  Thus 
wire  may  be  so  small  that  a  charge  of 
electricity  will  simply  melt  it  without 
passing  through,  or  the  wire  may  be  so 
much  larger  than  requisite,  that  the  in- 
crease of  dimensions  above  the  necessary 
point  will  not  accelerate  the  passage  of 
electricity.  Moreover,  the  material  where- 
with a  conducting  body  is  surrounded 
modifies  the  passage  of  electricity;  for 
example,  it  will  not  traverse  a  subaqueous 
cable  with  the  same  facility  that  it  tra- 
verses one  surrounded  by  air.  In  an  ex- 
periment performed  by  Professor  Wheat- 
stone — too  complex  for  explanation  here 
— it  was  found  to  traverse  a  copper  wire 
with  the  amazing  velocity  of  at  least  four 
hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  miles  in  a 
second  of  time  1  The  puny  mind  of  man 
sinks  down  powerless  before  the  contem- 
plation of  such  tremendous  figures,  and 
we  rise  with  new  wonder  and  reverence 
at  the  mysterious  powers  which  God  has 
set  around  us. 


How  TO  EAT  WISELY. — ^Dr.  Hall,  in 
his  jouraal,  gives  the  following  advice : 
"1.  Never  sit  down  to  a  table  with  an  anx- 
ious or  disturbed  mind  ;  better  a  hundred- 
fold intermit  that  meal,  for  there  will  then 
be  that  much  more  food  in  the  world  for 
hungrier  stomachs  than  yours ;  and  be- 
sides, eating  under  such  circumstances 
can  only,  and  will  always,  prolong  and 
aggravate  the  condition  ot  things. 
2.  Never  sit  down  to  a  meal  after  any  m 
tense  mental  effort,  for  physical  and  men- 
tal injury  are  inevitable,  and  no  man  has 
a  right  to  deliberately  injure  body,  mind, 
or  estate,  3.  Never  go  to  a  fall  table 
during  bodily  exhaustion — designated  by 
some  as  being  worn  out,  tired  to  death, 
used  up,  done  over,  and  the  like.  The 
wisest  thing  you  can  do  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  to  take  a  cracker  and  a  cup 
of  warm  tea,  either  black  or  green,  and 
no  more.  In  ten  minutes  you  will  feel  a 
degree  of  refreshment  and  liveliness  which 
will  be  pleasantly  surprising  to  you ;  not 
of  the  transient  kind  which  a  glass  of 
liquor  affords,  but  permanent;  for  the 
tea  gives  present  stimulus  and  a  little 
strength,  and  before  it  subsides,  nutri- 
ment begins  to  be  drawn  from  the  sugar 
and  cream  and  bread,  thus  allowing  the 


body  gradually,  and  by  safe  degrees,  to 
regain  its  usual  vigor.  Then,  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  you  may  take  a  full  meal,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  bring  it  later  than  two 
hours  before  sundown ;  if  later,  then  take 
nothing  for  that  day  in  addition  to  the 
cracker  and  tea,  and  the  next  day  you 
will  feel  a  freshness  and  vigor  not  recent- 
ly known."  No  reader  wfll  require  to  be 
advised  a  second  time  who  will  make  a 
trial  as  above,  whilst  it  is  a  hct  of  no  un- 
usual observation  among  intelligent  phy- 
sicians, that  eating  heartily,  and  under 
bodily  exhaustion,  is  not  un&equently  the 
cause  of  alarming  and  painful  illness,  and 
sometimes  sudden  death.  These  things 
being  so,  let  every  fajralj  make  it  a  point 
to  assemble  around  the  family  board  with 
kindly  feelings,  with  a  cheerful  humor 
and  a  courteous  spirit ;  and  let  that  mem- 
ber of  it  be  sent  from  it  in  disgrace  who 
presumes  to  mar  the  ought-to-be  blest 
reiinion  by  sullen  silence,  or  impatient 
look,  or  angry  tone,  or  complaining 
tongue.  Eat  m  thankful  gladness,  or 
away  with  you  to  the  kitchen,  you  grace- 
less churl,  you  ungrateful  pestilent  lout 
that  you  are  I  There  was  grand  and  good 
philosophy  in  the  old-time  custom  of  having 
a  buffoon  or  music  at  the  dinner-table. . 
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It  is  related  of  some  savages,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  when  they  for  the 
lirst  time  heheld  a  ship  approaching  their 
shores,  tliey  imagined  it  to  be  an  immense 
animal  skimming  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
whose  wings  were  represented  by  its 
sails,  and  whose  boats  they  regarded  for 
a  time  as  its  offspring.  Similar  miscon- 
ceptions have  occurred  in  more  recent 
times.  About  thirty  years  ago,  for  exam- 
ple, the  crew  of  a  British  ship  that  had 
been  some  years  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
was  homeward  bound  within  a  week's  sail 
of  England,  witnessed  a  phenomenon  not 
less  astonishing  to  their  apprehension  than 
a  ship  had  proved  to  that  of  the  simple 
natives  of  a  remote  region.  The  sensa- 
tion it  excited  is  not  to  be  easily  con- 
ceived ;  but  the  notice  of  the  occurrence, 
as  recorded  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
ship's  logbook,  may  possibly  assist  the 
conception.  The  following  is  the  entry : 
"At  sunset,  dead  calm ;  cloudy  and  hazy ; 
no  sail  in  sight.  At  6.30,  saw  a  black 
spot  on  the  hoi*izon,  bearing  W.S.W., 
which  we  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  vessel 
more  fortunate  than  ourselves  with  a 
breeze ;  and  this  seemed  the  more  pro- 
bable, from  its  enlarging  in  bulk  as  if  ad- 
vancing toward  us.  At  seven  o'clock  it 
had  increased  considerably,  but  was 
wholly  unlike  a  vessel  in  its  form,  al- 
though a  good  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  waters,  and  we  could  perceive  that 
its  form  altered  repeatedly.  By  several 
of  the  crew  it  was  thought  to  be  a  very 
large  whale,  and  the  variation  in  its  as- 
pect arose  from  its  spouting  up  water  in 
Its  gambols  upon  the  surface.  Got  a  gun 
ready  to  fire  at  it,  if  it  should  come  within 
range;  but  we  soon  found  that  it  was 
taking  an  oblique  direction  across  our 
stem.  We  could  now,  with  the  telescope, 
distinctly  perceive  the  waters  breakmg 
and  foaming  about  it  from  the  impetuous 
action  of  its  unwieldy  body.  The  whole 
crew  had  become  greatly  excited,  from 
an  apprehension  that  it  might  torn  upon 
us.    Kept  the  gun  pointed  at  it,  ready  to 


fire,  and  got  another  gun  loaded.  At 
7.15  it  was  broad  on  our  larboard  quarter, 
bearing  N.W.  by  W.  It  now  loomed 
still  larger  through  the  haze  of  evening, 
but  with  as  little  resemblance  to  a  whale 
as  to  a  ship ;  and  from  the  rapidity  and 
peculiarity  of  its  motions,  it  seemed  to 
partake  more  of  the  feathered  than  of  the 
finny  tribe,  unable,  perhaps,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  to  sustain  a  higher  flight, 
whilst  the  violent  action  of  its  wings  and 
feet  must  have  occasioned  those  frequent 
bodies  of  water  it  cast  upward,  and  which 
left  be|]ind  it  long  streams  of  spray.  Hn* 
fortunately,  the  obscurity  of  evening  de- 
prived us  of  a  distinct  view  of  its  general 
form,  but  its  color  appeared  to  be  of  an 
uniform  black.  At  7.30  it  was  three  points 
before  our  larboard  beam,  pursuing  the 
same  direction ;  and  at  7.45  it  was  wholly 
obscured  from  our  sight.  All  hands  on 
board  witnessed  this  extraordinary  crea- 
ture, and  were  greatly  alarmed  at  its  ex- 
traordinary bulk  and  action,  its  furions 
velocity,  and  its  frightful  aspect  during  its 
transit  across  the  calm  waters  of  the  At* 
lantic.  Two  or  three  of  the  men  on 
board  were  so  affected  that  they  went  to 
prayers,  fervently  testifying  their  oonviiy 
tion,  by  repeated  asseverations,  that  the 
mysterious  object  could  be  nothing  bnt 
some  supernatural  appearance.  Ca£n  all 
night,  keeping  a  good  look-out,  but  no 
further  appearance  of  the  stranger."  To 
this  entry  succeed  the  names  of  the  master 
and  crew. 

By  the  time  the  ship  had  arrived  in 
England,  the  imagination  of  all  on  boards 
growing  by  what  it  fed  npon,  had  so 
worked  upon  their  credulity,  that  even 
the  captain,  endowed  probably  with  • 
larger  share  of  intelligence  and  experieneo 
than  his  companions,  having  never  befiwo 
seen,  read,  or  heard  of  so  prodigioiis  • 
mass  of  vitality,  had  persuaded  liimsfllf 
that  his  name,  with  the  names  of  his  arew, 
and  that  of  his  ship,  had  establidied  a  ftp 
mous  notoriety,  which  could  not  fill  to  bo 
thenceforth  associated  with  a  ncordsfll 
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manrel.  An  eladdation,  howeyer,  as  sor- 
prising  as  it  was  unexpected,  awaited  them 
on  their  arrival.  The  monster  had  ac- 
tually been  brought  into  the  port  at  Liver- 
pool, where  it  was  being  exhibited.  Thou- 
sands of  persons,  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren, had  heard  of  it,  seen  it,  and  become 
familiar  with  it,  and  the  inhabitants  gener- 
ally had  ceased  to  regard  it  with  astonish- 
ment or  special  interest;  for  while. the 
skipper  and  his  crew  had  been  catching 
whales  in  the  6outh  Seas,  its  species,  its 
habits,  and  even  its  organization,  had  been 
duly  investigated  and  popularized ;  and  in 
the  meantime  vulgar  phraseology,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  had  named  it  a 
ateamshipf^ 

A  few  years  elapsed.  A  privateer  lay 
becalmed  off  the  shores  of  the  island  of 
Trinadad.  Her  sails,  droopin|^  from  the 
yards  and  cringles  that  sustamed  them, 
seemed  languishing  for  a  breeze  to  neutral- 
ize the  intensity  of  the  glowinff  heat  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  The  steers- 
man^s  vocation  was  suspended,  and  the 
helm  lefl  to  itself.  Some  spare  sails  were 
extended  above  the  deck,  to  serve  as  a 
temporary  awning  over  the  heads  of  the 
hybrid  crew  of  half-caste  desperadoes, 
who  cared  little  for  sun,  moon,  or  stars, 
for  the  welkin  above  or  the  depths  be- 
neath, and  as  little  for  danger  in  any  form, 
till  a  breeze  should  bring  it  or  enable 
them  to  seek  it.  They  were  promiscuous- 
ly disposed  in  listless  inaction  about  the 
deck,  after  partaking  of  a  repast  which 
had  imposed  upon  the  cook  the  most  ar- 
duous duties,  and  had  also  stimulated 
their  own  bibulous  propensities.  Some 
were  smoking  their  cigars,  but  most  of 
them  were  dozing  away  thdr  time.  It 
was  a  season  of  general  repose.  That 
beautiful  island  and  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  continent  were  slumbering  boieath 
the  pink  gauze  of  aii  ardent  atmosphere, 
and  not  a  doud  was  to  be  seen  m  the 
keen  azure  above,  to  oast  a  shadow  upon 
the  bright  smooth  waters.  While  Nature 
was  restmg,  why  should  not  tAey  also  have 
a  nap  ?  And  so  they  smoked  and  napped^ 
until  at  length  they  were  startled  to  their 
feet  by  a  sudden  exclamation  of  one  of 
their  number,  who  had  been  sleepily  look- 
ing out  upon  the  glassy  boe  of  the  deep. 
As  their  attention  was  roused,  and  theur 


*  This  was,  we  beHeve,  the  flnt  stenMiiip  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  was  named  the  "Futon,'' 
belonging  to  New-Toric.  J 


gaae  directed  seaward,  their  eye-balls 
were  ready  to  start  from  their  sockets, 
while  they  looked  affri^htedly  upon  the 
swift  approach  of  some  mcomprehensible 
monster,  which  had  been  stealthily  ad- 
yandng  upon  them  unperceived.  All 
now  was  confusion :  inyooations,  vocifera- 
tions, and  even  imprecart;ions  mingled  in  a 
general  and  indescribable  hubbub,  while 
all  hands  were  summoned  to  get  one  boat 
over  the  side,  and  to  drag  up  another  that 
had  been  towing  astern.  Hasty  glances 
only  could  be  given  at  the  demon  advanc- 
ing with  such  appalling  strides — ^rather, 
however,  to  measure  its  distance  than  to 
examine  its  features.  The  boats  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  whole  crew,  who  were 
soon  rushing  headlong  over  the  vessel's 
side  to  gain  them.  A  brief  conflict  ensued 
among  tlie  competitors,  the  strong  against 
the  weak,  till  l)oth  boats  hurriedly  shoved 
0%  leaving  those  who  were  abandoned  to 
seek  safety  by  plunging  into  the  sea,  to 
follow  by  swimming,  or  to  sink  by  exhaus- 
tion and  fnght.  Every  nerve  was  strained 
b^  the  rowers  in  the  boats,  and  every 
kmd  of  utterance  was  employed  to  stimu- 
late them  in  their  purpose.  As  the  dis- 
tance was  short,  they  soon  reached  the 
shore,  and  wiih  one  bound  the  whole  of 
the  living  freight  reached  the  strand,  and 
scampered  as  »st  as  legs  could  carry  them 
into  the  adjacent  forest.  With  the  swim- 
mers, hope  was  now  yielding  to  despair ; 
their  ears  had  cauffht  the  fearftd  sounds 
emitted  by  the  bdching  monster,  which 
seemed  to  convey  a  fearful  presa^  of  their 
&te,  and  paralyzed  their  energies.  Still, 
however,  they  continued  to  strike  out,  as 
the  hissing,  whiizing,  gurgling,  tremulous 
noise  increased.  Their  nearer  approach 
to  the  beaoh  encouraged  them,  and  thev 
strove  also  to  animate  one  another,  but  all 
in  vain ;  it  was  too  late ;  their  spirits  gave 
way  within  them;  the  wUd,  conrased 
sounds  came  louder  upon  their  ears,  and 
^ey  felt  that  they  were  already  within 
the  monster^  xrasP)  cm  the  first  long  swell 
of  the  affitated  wallers  overtook  tliem,  and 
earned  uiem  half  senseless  upon  the  sands. 
The  unknown  and  dreaded  object — a 
Reamer— hxLd  meanwhUe  whisked  past 
them,  ancL  round  the  bend  of  the  coast, 
heedless  of  the  abandooed  vessel,  and  of 
the  i^orani  terrors  which  its  first  appear- 
ance m  tJiese  waters  had  produced. 

Tears  rolled  on,  and  steam  was  aston- 
ishing tiie  natives  of  other  regions,  till 
one  Saj  it  penetrated  the  West-African 
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mist  on  a  visit  to  Sierra  Leone.  Neither 
its  name  nor  its  distinguished  rank  ap- 
peared as  yet  in  the  category  of  expected 
or  casual  arrivals,  at  a  station  on  that 
coast,  near  which  the  writer  then  resided. 
"  Ships,  "  brigs,"  and  "  schooners,"  were 
alone  on  the  visiting  list,  as  worthy  of  the 
honor  of  a  signal  from  the  fimctionary 
whose  office  it  was,  as  they  came  in  sight, 
to  announce  them  from  his  bureau^  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  about  two  miles  from  town 
and  harbor;  whilst  the  prominence  of  the 
spot  itself,  with  the  whitewashed  light- 
house beneatli  it,  was  as  significant  as  a 
street-door  into  an  entrance-hall,  for  the 
guidance  of  such  vessels  in  a  safe  ap- 
proach toward  the  anchorage.  Still,  as 
they  necessarily  came  end  foremost  to  this 
particular  point  of  the  coast,  their  precise 
denomination  was  not  always  to  be  readily 
distinguished  ;  but  as  a  mast,  like  a  tooth, 
is  more  easily  taken  out  than  put  in,  the 
signal-man  made  it  a  rnle  to  announce  a 
ship  first,  and  then,  if  necessary,  make  her 
into  a  brig. 

This  notable  was  an  eccentric  charac- 
ter; he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  had 
served  in  the  Ashantee  war  as  a  private 
in  the  African  corps,  had  graduated  in 
West-India  regiments  till  he  acquired  the 
dignity  of  a  sergeant,  and  eventually  be- 
came entitled  to  a  "  good-service  pension" 
of  six  pence  a  day,  with  the  honor  of  still 
serving  the  British  crown  as  "  captain- 
general  and  commander-in-chief,"  of  a  sig- 
nal-post and  its  et  ceteras.  He  was,  never- 
theless, strictly  speaking,  a  ^^  retired  offi- 
cer." His  locality  made  him  so.  Here 
upon  the  rugged  rocky  platform  of  his 
domicile,  hemmed  in  by  high  coarse  grass 
intermixed  with  the  prickly  cactus  and  a 
variety  of  wild  shrubs,  Phcebe  his  wife,  a 
few  fowls  and  his  telescope,  one  single 
gun  and  a  flag-staff,  were  the  sole  minis- 
ters to  his  social  enjoyments.  Now  and 
then,  it  is  true,  a  chance  visitor  came  to 
stop,  for  the  sake  of  an  airing  or  the  beau- 
ty of  the  view,  to  whom  he  would  show 
his  certificates  of  service,  advert  to  the 
origin  of  the  distinction  he  bore  in  the 
army  under  the  soubriquet  of  "Trump," 
or  particularize  the  several  occasions,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  George  IH.,  on  which 
he  had  shared  in  honor  of  firing  a  ^^furi- 
oiiS'joy'^^  on  his  majesty's  birthday. 

No  wonder  that,  with  the  wide  ocean 
as  the  prescribed  sphere  of  his  daily  con- 
templations, his  philosophy  should  have 


inclined  to  the  speculative,  or  that,  while 
scannhig  the  hazy  horizon  with  his  glass, 
or  in  occasional  fits  of  abstraction,  his 
mind  hovered  over  the  small  "farms** 
around  the  base  of  the  hill,  with  their 
yams,  and  cassada,  and  com,  and  lus 
"  broder  Africans"  at  their  desultory  la- 
bor, he  should  have  indulged  a  good  deal 
in  monologue.  Hence  we  can  picture 
him,  on  the  day  in  question,  soliloquizing 
somewhat  in  the  following  fiEishion : 

"  No  wind,  no  wind,  te-day — him  go 
dead,  quite  dead ;  no  ship,  no  brig,  no 
schooner ;  dat  sea  him  sleep.  Berry  welL 
Whew,  him  warm  I  Dem  fowls,  'em 
sleep  too  ;  ebery thing  sleep.  I  tink  /  go 
sleep  lilly  while.    Phoebe  1" 

Phoebe  was  engaged  in  the  cooled  re- 
cesses of  the  kitchen,  but  she  answered 
to  her  name,  and  subjoined  the  natural 
interrogatory : 

"  Wha'  you  want  ?" 

"  Him  no  warm  to-dajr  ?"  he  continued. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  such 
a  want. 

"  I  tink  so,"  she  replied. 

"  Dere  no  wind ;  I  no  see  noting ;  ebeiy 
ting  sleep ;  I  go  sleep  too.  'Spose  yon 
eye  catch  any  one  come,  call  me ;  nearey  ?•• 

"  Berry  well,"  responded  Phoebe. 

Still  he  had  been  on  "  guard"  so  often 
in  his  life,  that  it  had  become  a  habit ; 
and  that  the  wind  might  not  catch  him 
napping,  he  instinctively  took  another 
glance  at  the  horizon — now  to  bebold 
80methi?ig ! 

"Berry  odd,"  he  exclaimed,  "no  see 
dat  biffi>re !"  But  he  had  seen  that  sin-i 
gular  phenomenon  in  the  sky  which  is 
called  the  "  bull's-eye  cloud,"  and  known 
to  presage  a  tornado,  and  it  seemed  that 
here  it  was  fallen  into  the  sea  in  the 
middle  of  the  dry  season.  His  glass  had 
never  materially  deceived  him,  but  hia 
suspicion  now  fell  upon  it ;  his  hand,  too 
was  not  so  steady  as  usual,  and  he  ex* 
perienced  a  strange  pricking  sensation 
about  his  cranium  as  he  gazed  steadfiistly 
through  the  tube.  It  certainly  was  warm 
and  misty  ! 

"  Berry  odd,"  he  repeated,  "  him  rooTOi 
him  move — come  dis  way,  too,  I  tink\  no 
wind  dere — sea  smoode — ^no  hab  sail — no 
hab  mast;  dat  no  ship,  no  brig,  no 
schooner,  berry  odd.  Phoebe,  come  here  I** 
And  Phoebe  came. 

"  Phoebe,"  he  continued,  "  you  no  he»-  ^ 
rey  ob  dat  island  long  way  up  da  MeU- 
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coiirie  riber,  dat  come  down  one  time,  go 
away  into  da  sea,  and  den  go  back  again 
np  da  riber  to  da  same  place  ?" 

We  have  said  that  he  was  very  specula- 
tive, like  most  African  negroes  ;  and  here 
might  be  such  an  island  taking  a  trip, 
with  a  small  community  upon  it,  alF  smok- 
ing their  pipes.  Phoebe  generally  affirm- 
ed lier  husband's  notions. 

"  Dis  wicked  world  Phcebe."  Phoebe 
felt  uncomfortable,  and  a  little  puzzled  : 
so  did  he. 

The  object  was  now  more  palpable,  but 
he  alone  had,  as  yet,  regarded  it.  Phoebe 
was  regarding  her  husband.  "  He  must 
hab/(3^er,"  she  thought,  which  answers 
for  most  complaints  in  an  African's  appre- 
hension. 

"  Phoebe,"  he  repeated,  as  he  withdrew 
his  eye  again  from  the  glass,  and  with  a 
prodigious  expansion  of  the  chest  to  eflfect 
the  power  of  utterance  :  "  Phoebe,  you 
eber  see  da  ebil  spirit  ?" 

Phoebe  thought  she  had  seen  him  once 
but  she  "  no  see  him  good  /" 

"  Look  dere  /"  exclaimed  Trump,  point- 
ing with  his  glass  to  the  approaching  ODJect. 

"  Yih,  yih,  yih,  yih,  oh  me !"  ejaculated 
Phoebe;  "wha'  for  you  no  mek  no 
signal — fire  gun  ?" 

"  Wha'  for  mek  signal  ?  him  no  ship  I 
Wha'  for  fire  gun  ?  You  tink  I  fool,  mek 
noise — eh  ?"  responded  Trump ;  and  the 
glass  went  again  to  his  eye,  while  poor 
Phoebe  yih-ymed  with  tremulous  emotion, 
as  she  gazed  alternately  at  the  awful-look- 
ing nondescript  and  upon  the  workings  of 
her  husband's  countenance.  His  mouth 
became  the  most  significant  index  of  in- 
tense apprehension,  remaining  too  wide 
open  to  respond  to  Phoebe's  repeated 
questions,  till  it  at  length  relaxed,  first  in 
letting  out  a  groan,  and  then  vociferated : 
"  I  see  'era,  I  se  'em  foot — see  'em  good ; 
him  tear  up  da  water;  him  mash  'em, 
mash  'em,  mash  'em,  all  round  I  See,  him 
come  fast ;  run,  Phoebe,  run ;  I  neber 
leabe  ray  post — neber !" 

VOL.  XLII.— NO.  III. 


Phoebe  would  have  remonstrated,  but 
she  yih-yihed  instead  most  lustily,  on  be- 
holding at  the  same  moment  the  people 
on  the  little  farms  beneath,  throwing 
away  their  hoes  and  scampering  away  up 
the  country.  Trump  saw  them  too,  and 
involuntarily  dropped  his  glass;  but  he 
still  faced  the  enemy,  although  under  the 
effects  of  a  revulsion  within  him,  which 
seemed  to  paralyze  liim.  All  his  martial 
exploits  crowded  in  upon  his  mind,  and 
with  them  the  glory  of  a  soldier's  death. 
"  Run,  Phoebe  run,"  he  still  muttered,  as 
he  stood  transfixed,  confronting  the  per- 
turbed, unwieldy  spirit  of  the  waters  ; 
but  Phoebe  was  already  running,  at  the 
imminent  rise  of  her  neck,  down  the  de- 
clivity. "  I  neber  leabe  my  post,"  he  re- 
peated, and  now,  indeed,  tnere  seemed 
less  need  for  it;  for  as  his  terrors  in- 
creased, the  cause  of  them  became  less  dis- 
tinct ;  his  eyes  had  dilated  into  a  goggle  ; 
his  mouth  had  expanded  to  a  prodigious 
stretch  ;  respiration  seemed  to  have  al- 
most ceased ;  his  knees,  from  the  weight 
of  their  responsibility,  took  to  workmg 
zigzags  ;  and  in  evidence  that  the  whole 
of  his  understanding  had  settled  down- 
wards, his  feet  at  last,  with  a  spiing  to 
adjust  their  load,  started  off  with  his 
body  down  the  rug^d  and  precipitous 
incline,  with  such  celerity  that  the  achieve- 
ment continued  for  some  years  as  a  popu- 
lar condiment  with  ^^  Palaver  sauce.'*'* 
Tradition,  too,  has  it,  that  the  fowls  were 
conscious  of  being  left  in  command  of  the 
signal-post ;  that  the  cock  reared  his  crest 
and  gave  a  crow  on  the  occasion,  so  like 
the  crow  of  an  English  cockerel,  that  it 
has  never  been  determined,  and  probably 
never  will,  whether  it  was  in  compliment 
to  the  passing  steamer — ^for  such  was  the 
monster — or  the  triumphant  retreat  of 
Sergeant  Trump. 

The  substantial  accuracy  of  the  fore- 
going incidents  may  be  relied  on,  they 
having  come  beneath  the  cognizance  of 
the  WTiter, 
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THE      MYTHOLOGY      OF     FINNLAND.* 


The  recent  rise  of  Finnish  literature  is 
probably  owing  to  two  causes:  one,  the  fear 
of  the  Finnlanders  lest  the  result  of  their 
separation  from  Sweden  should  be  com- 
plete absorption  in  the  Russian  empire ; 
the  other,  the  desire  of  Russia  to  counter- 
act in  anywise  the  Swedish  tendencies  of 
the  educated  classes  in  Finnland,  even  at 
the  risk  of  developing  the  nationality  of 
the  purely  Finnish  element  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

However  this  may  be,  no  Finnlander 
ever  deserved  better  of  his  countrymen 
than  Castron — as  philologer,  mythologist, 
and  traveler,  perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
man  yet  produced  by  the  North  of  Europe. 
The  booK  whereof  we  shall  now  render 
an  accomit,  was  the  final  product  of  his 
restless,  vehement  spirit,  and  was  intended 
to  comprise  a  course  of  lectures,  to  be  de- 
livered by  him  as  Pfbfessor  of  the  Finnish 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Helsingfors.  But  this  design  was  never 
completed ;  and  we  hardly  know  a  sadder 
spectacle  than  he  must  have  presented, 
reclining,  as  his  editor  describes  him,  on 
the  bed  whence  he  was  never  to  rise,  and 
beating  back  death  until  his  failing  hand 
had  penciled  the  last  lines  of  the  chapter 
which  now  concludes  his  work. 

Founded  on  myths  and  legends  wliich 
till  lately  have  been  preserved  solely  by 
oral  tradition,  the  system  of  ancient 
Finnish  belief  frequently,  of  course,  ap- 
pears incomplete  and  contradictory.  Pos- 
sibly if  Castren  had  lived  to  finish  and  re- 
vise his  book,  these  defects  might  have 
been  removed :  possibly  the  discovery  of 
new  fragments  of  archaic  poetry  may  do 
much  towards  supplying  the  deficiencies 
and  reconciling  the  contradictions  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  Till  then  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  localize  the  tribes  and  places 


*  Costrdn^s  Lectures  on  the  Finniah  Mythology, 
translated  firom  the  Swedish  by  order  of  the  Imperial 
Academy ;  with  notes,  by  A-  Schieftior.  St  Petors- 
buTg:  Kggors  ot  Comp.  London:  Williams  and 
Norgate.    1853. 


mentioned  in  the  myths  of  Finnland,  to 
indicate  the  relation  pf  any)  which  they 
bear  to  the  history  of  the  i  innish  people, 
or  dogmatically  to  rationalize  their  le- 
gends, seeking  vainly  to  find  therein  em- 
bodiments of  physical  truths  or  illostra- 
tions  of  ethic  principles.  We  can  not 
condense  and  utilize  these  mythic  misto 
and  clouds:  let  us,  however,  present  a 
sketch  of  their  fantastic  forms,  as  they 
soar  and  sweep  above  and  around  the 
reefs  and  rivers,  the  pine-forests,  lakes, 
and  sandy  moors  of  Finnland. 

In  so  doing  we  may  hope  to  throw 
some  light  on  mythology  in  generA 
These  traditions  and  legends,  too,  were 
believed  and  are  still  sung  by  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  European  tribe :  the  creed 
which  they  illustrate,  after  a  contest  of 
three  hundred  years,  finally  saccnmbed 
to  Christianity  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  our  account,  however  me** 
ger,  may  gratify  the  enlightened  curiosi^ 
of  those  who  desire  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fathers  of  the  bravest 
soldiers  of  the  Lion  Gustavus,  the  anoe^ 
tors  of  the  silent,  much-enduring  people 
against  whose  shores  we  were  lately 
obliged  to  level  our  Baltic  cannon.  But 
above  all,  some  knowledge  of  the  Finnish 
myths  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
comprehension  and  enjoyment  of  the 
KcUevalUy  the  national  epic  of  Finnland, 
a  wild  and  singular  production,  which  we 
minr  hereafter  mtroduce  to  our  readers. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  Finnland,  the  people  worshiped  natu- 
ral objects  under  their  sensible  fbrmsi 
The  mythopocic  period  (to  use  an  ezpres* 
sion  of  Professor  Max  Mtlller's)  appears 
anticipated,  and  all  beings  were  persons, 
all  relations  actions.*  Tlic  sun,  the  earth, 
and  the  sea,  for  example,  were  held  to  be 
living  and  sacred  bemgs.  And  sndi  is 
still  the  case  with  certain  Samoyedan 
tribes  akin  to  the  Finnlanders.  QtvAjuSkf^ 
however,  as  their  capacity  for  abstraot 

*  Oxford  Essays,    1856,  pp.  11,  83.  j 
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ideas  increased,  the  existence  of  secret, 
invisibly  working  energies  was  recognized: 
these  were  attributed  to  unseen  and  supe- 
rior Persons,  who  dwelt  connected  with, 
but  distinct  from,  the  visible  entities;  and 
the  fundamental  idea  in  Finnish  mytho- 
logy, as  ICG  have  to  deal  with  it,  came  to 
be  this :  that  every  object  in  external 
nature  was  presided  over  by  an  unseen 
tutelary  deity,  haUia^  (plural  haXtiat^ 
genius,  or  regent.  These  hoMiat^  like  hu- 
man beings,  had  bodies  and  souls;  but 
the  minor  ones  at  least  were  almost  form- 
less and  immaterial ;  and  their  existence 
was  distinct  from,  and  independent  of, 
that  of  the  objects  in  which  they  were 
especially  interested.  They  were  all,  in 
fiict,  immortal,  but  ranked  according  to 
their  respective  powers,  which  varied 
directly  as  the  extent  and  importance  of 
their  several  charges.  The  plebs,  among 
those  Finnish  deities,  occasionally  served 
the  gods  of  the  greater  houses,  who  ruled 
respectively  the  air,  the  water,  the  earth, 
the  forest,  etc.  Thus  Pihlajatar,  the  god- 
dess of  the  mountain-ash,  though  quite  as 
divine  as  Tapio,  the  forest-god,  was  com- 
pelled to  act  as  his  servant.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  this  mythology  is  the 
absence  of  interdependence  among  the 
deities : 

*'  Every  god  (says  Castren,  a  little  strongly) 
how  petty  soever  he  may  be,  operates  in  his 
own  sphere  as  a  substantial,  independent  power, 
or,  to  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  runes,  as  a  self- 
ruling  householder The  god  of  the 

polar  star  only  governs  a  quite  insignificant 
spot  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  but  on  this  spot  he 
is  his  own  master  or  host" 

Like  the  ancient  gods  of  Italy,  the 
Finnish  deities  are  generally  represented 
in  pairs.  Every  god  or  "  host"  was  pro- 
bably wedded ;  they  lived  in  palaces  or 
houses,  and  were  surrounded  by  families 
more  or  less  numerous. 

Could  a  people  with  such  anthropomor- 
phic tendencies  ever  attain  to  the  abstract 
idea  of  Divinity  ?  Did  the  pagan  Finns  ever 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  single  Su- 
preme God  ?  Yes ;  but  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period  in  the  development  of 
their  mythological  system,  and  possibly 
under  Christian  influences.  Judgmg  from 
the  Samoyedes  and  other  Finnish  tribes 
remaining  in  the  religious  condition  from 
which  the  Finns  proper  have  long  emerged, 
the  primary  object  of  Finnbh  worship  was 


the  visible  heaven;  and  naturally,  for  what 
could  sooner  awaken  the  wonder  and  awe 
of  the  northern  savage  than  the  sky,  with 
its  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  its  snow,  rain, 
and  storms,  its  lightning,  aurora  borealis, 
and,  above  all,  its  thunder,  which  even 
the  Shaman,  with  his  magical  powers, 
confessed  himself  unable  to  control  ?  The 
sky  itself  was  regarded  as  divine ;  a  per- 
sonal god  of  the  sky,  bearing,  as  was 
usual,  the  name  of  his  dominion,  was  then 
conceived  of;  and,  lastly,  this  being  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  idea  of  Supreme 
Divinity.  The  word  Jumaia  is  found  in 
the  Finnish  runes  with  each  of  the  three 
significations — the  material  sky,  the  sky- 
god,  and  the  Supreme  Being.  Its  ety- 
mology also  strongly  confirms  the  fore- 
going theory. 

'mien  this  word  Jumaia  was  thus  ele- 
vated to  express  the  abstract  idea  of 
Supreme  Deity,  its  former  concrete  mean- 
ings became  obsolete,  and  new  vocables 
had  of  course  to  be  chosen  to  express 
them.  The  sky  was  then  denoted  by 
taiva^y  the  god  of  the  sky  by  Vkko, 
originally  a  title  of  honor  applied  to  any 
of  the  gods,  and  strictly  meaning  a  grand- 
father, a  married  man,  or  an  old  man,  but 
ultimately  appropriated  to  the  god  of  the 
sky,  as  the  most  eminent  of  the  ordinary 
Finnish  divinities.  Hail,  ice,  snow,  ana 
storms  were  held  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
Ukko.  Ho  ordained  the  march  of  the 
clouds  through  heaven.  For  obvious 
reasons,  therefore  the  Finnish  agricultur- 
ists sought  to  secure  his  favor;  and  the 
hero  VfleinasmOinen  thus  invokes  him  in 
the  second  rime  of  the  Kalevala : 

"  Give  us,  Ukko,  rain  firom  heaven ; 
Let  the  clouds  all  drip  with  honey, 
That  the  corn-ears  be  uplifled, 
That  the  standing-corn  may  rustle  P' 

In  his  latter  capacity  he  is  called  t?ie  ' 
Leader  of  the  Clouds^  the  Shepherd  of  the 
Lamb^Houds,  Other  titles  ot  his  are :  the 
Ancient  One  of  the  Air^  the  Father  of 
Heaven^  the  Oolden  King^  the  ffilvem 
jRuler  of  the  Air^  the  God  of  the  Breezes^ 
etc.  As  successor  to  Jumaia,  he  wields 
the  thunderbolts,  pashing  therewith  the 
mountain-demons,  and  his  voice  is  the 
thunder ;  he  is  therefore  entitled  the 
Thunderer^  the  Neighbor  of  the  Thunder- 
clouds^ and  JSe  that  speaketh  through  the 
Clouds,  He  was  represented  as  seated 
on  a  cloud  in  the  midst  of  the  sky  (hence 
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he  was  also  called  tJie  Niavel  of  Heaven) 
and  bearing  on  his  back  the  firmament. 
He  was  armed  like  a  noble  warrior :  his 
bow  was  the  rainbow,  (it  is  still  called 
ukan  kaari^)  his  fiery  arrows  were  of  cop- 
per, and  the  lightning  was  his  sword. 
Like  Thor,  he  wielded  a  hammer;  and, 
lastly,  we  find,  m  a  vein  of  homely  sym- 
bolism,  that  his  shirt  sparkled  with  fire, 
his  stockings  were  blue,  and  his  shoes 
colored. 

In  the  KdUvala  he  occasionally  inter- 
poses. Thus,  when  the  sun  and  moon 
were  hidden  away  in  a  mountain  by  the 
evil  Hostess  of  !rohj61a,  TIkko,  like  the 
Titan  Atlas,  relinquishes  for  a  time  the 
support  of  the  heavens,  strides  along  the 
edge  of  the  clouds,  and  strikes  fire  from  his 
sword  to  kindle  a  new  sun  and  moon.  So 
also,  when  Lemminkseinen  is  pursuing  the 
steel-hoofed,  fire-breathing  horse  of  Hiisi, 
the  Evil  Principle,  Ukko,  at  the  prayer  of 
the  hero,  checks  the  speed  of  the  courser 
ening  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
showering  on  him  flakes  of  ice  and  hail- 
stones oi  iron.  He  generally,  however, 
seems  to  prefer  encouraging  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance  in  his  worshipers;  and  we 
find  him,  accordingly,  vainly  invoked  to 
aid  the  mystic  Daughter  of  the  Breezes  in 
bringing  forth  Ysemsemdinen,  who  had 
lain  m  her  womb  seven  hundred  years;  to 
staunch  an  axe-wound  in  the  same  hero's 
knee ;  to  guide  with  his  sword  of  fire  a 
wan-ior's  boat  down  a  roaring  cataract. 

With  all  his  power,  TJkko  was  by  no 
means  the  suzerain  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  other  heavenly  bodies  that  abode 
within  his  dominions ;  they  dwelt  apart, 
and  uninfluenced  by  him;  and,  though 
originally  worshiped  in  their  material 
forms,  had  soon  special  deities  of  their 
own,  called,  like  Scottish  lairds,  by  the 
names  of  the  estates  with  which  they 
were  respectively  connected.  PaeivaB 
thus  came  to  mean  both  sun  and  sun-god ; 
Kuu,  moon  and  moon-god;  Taehti  and 
Ottava  designated  the  polar  star  and  the 
Great  Bear,  as  well  as  the  respective 
deities  of  these  bodies.  These  gods  were 
represented  as  dwelling  in  glorious  palaces, 
and  as  all  of  the  male  sex.  The  jkantele- 
tar  (a  collection  of  Finnish  popular  songs) 
contains  an  accoimt  of  the  expedition 
made  to  earth  by  the  srm,  moon,  and 
polar  star,  to  win  the  hand  of  Suometar, 
a  beautiful  virgin,  egg-bom,  like  Helen. 
The  steady  star  was  tne  successful  lover. 
The  Sim  and  moon,  however,  had  each  a 


consort,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Paeivje, 
indeed,  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  comes 
to  aid  Va^inaemoinen  in  the  destruction  of 
a  mystic  fish  with  a  knife,  "  silver-edged 
and  golden-handled,"  which  the  sun-god 
flings  him  from  the  clouds.  .  Pseivse's  other 
son  was  Panu,  "  scion  of  beloved  Day- 
time," the  god  of  fire ;  and  Gastrin  there- 
fore thinks  it  probable  that  the  ancient 
Finns  regarded  earthly  fire  as  an  emana- 
tion from  the  sun,  or,  as  the  runes  would 
say,  "a  child  of  the  sun-mother." 

The  daughters  of  the  sun,  moon,  polar- 
star,  etc.,  are  represented  as  young  and 
lovely  maidens,  seated  sometimes  on  the 
border  of  a  red  shimmering  cloud,  some- 
times upon  a  rainbow,  sometimes  at  the 
edge  of  a  leafv  forest.  They  were  surpass- 
ingly skillful  m  weaving,  the  ascription  of 
which  accomplishment  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  resemblance  borne  by  rays 
of  light  to  the  warp  of  a  web. 

As  might  be  expected  in  such  a  climate, 
the  gods  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are 
represented  as  serene  and  noble  beings, 
holding  all  the  beauty  of  earth  in  fee,  and 
genermly  willing  to  share  with  mankind 
the  knowledge  of  mundane  mattera  which 
their  lofty  position  and  penetrating  rays 
have  procured  them.  So  in  one  of  the 
last  episodes  of  the  KaUvcday  evidently 
produced  under  semi-Christian  influences, 
when  the  marvelous  child  mysteriously 
disappears  from  the  knee  of  his  virgin- 
mother  Marjatta,  and  she  successively 
invokes  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  the  sun 
for  information  as  to  her  "  dear  golden 
apple,"  "her  beloved  little  silver-staff:" 

"  Wisely  Ihen  the  Sun  gave  answer : 
*  Well  I  know  thy  child  beloved ; 
It  was  he  alone  who  made  me, 
Lets  me  rush  in  gold  through  heaven, 
Lets  me  beam  in  silvern  splendor 
All  the  lovely  days  of  summer. 
Yea,  I  saw  thy  Son  beloved, 
Him,  thy  babe,  0  thou  Unhappy ! 
There  he  stands,  thy  son  so  little, 
In  the  marsh  up  to  his  girdle, 
To  his  arms  within  the  heather.' " 

The  sun's  career  of  gentle  beneficence 
is  seldom  varied.  Once,  when  the  mother 
of  the  murdered  hero,  Lemminkaeinen, 
was,  like  King  JSetes,  raking  together 
the  fragments  of  her  son's  body  from  the 
river  of  Tuoni,  (the  god  of  the  under- 
worid,)  and  feared  that  the  shadowy  be- 
ings on  the  banks  might  resent  her  intru- 
sion, the  sun-god,  yielding  to  her  entrea- 
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ties,  caused  the  Shades  to  fall  asleep  in 
the  strength  of  his  beams.  Far-darting 
Phosbus  Ai>oIIo  would  have  taken  their 
shadowy  lives  if  he  could  have  got  to 
Erebus.  The  legend  is  remarkable,  as 
showing  that  the  Finns  believed  that  even 
the  abode  of  the  dead  could  be  reached 
by  the  blissful  rays  of  heaven. 

Another  heavenly  being  ia  Koit,  the 
dawn  and  the  deity  thereof.  Nothing 
concerning  this  deity  is  contained  in  the 
purely  Finnish  traditions;  among  those  of 
Esthonia,  however,  we  find  the  following 
graceful  myth,  evidently  physical,  and 
suggested  by  the  length  of  the  northern 
summer  solstice. 

In  this  myth  the  sun  is  represented  as 
a  lamp  illuminating  the  hall  of  Vanna  Issa, 
(the  Esthonian  Supreme  Deity,)  and  in- 
trusted by  him  to  the  care  of  two  immor- 
tal servants,  a  youth  and  amsdden. 

"To  the  mtiiclen  who  is  called  j^mmarik, 
(Boeniag-Tuiilight,)  tho  ancient  Father  suit: 
'  My  daughter,  unto  thoo  I  intrust  the  sua  ;  ex-  ' 
tinguish  him,  and  hide  away  the  Are  that  no 
damage  may  ensue.'  Then  to  Koit,  (Baicn ;)  ' 
'  My  son,  it  is  thy  duty  to  rekindle  the  light  for 
a  new  course.'  On  no  day  is  the  light  absent 
from  the  arch  of  heaven :  in  winter  he  resfeth 
a  great  while,  but  in  summer-ttme  his  repose  is 
short,  and  iEmmarik  gives  up  the  dying  light 
into  the  very  hands  of  Koit,  who  straightway 
kindles  it  into  new  life.  At  such  timea  they  j 
each  take  one  look  deep  into  the  other's  dark- 
brown  eyes,  they  press  each  other's  hands,  ' 
and  their  lips  touch.  The  Ancient  Father  be- 
holds them,  and  saith  :  '  Be  liappy  as  nmn  and 
wife.'  But  they  answer :  '  Father,  destroy  not 
our  delight,  let  us  forever  remain  bride  and 
bridegroom,  so  shall  our  lovo  be  always  young 
and  new.'  Once  a  year  only,  for  the  space  of 
four  weeks,  they  come  together  at  midnight 
Then  Twilight  layeth  the  dying  light  into  the  ' 
hands  of  Dawn,  and  a  pressure  of  hands  and  a 
kiss  make  them  happy.  And  the  cheeks  of  , 
Twilight  redden,  and  their  rosy  redness  is  mir- 
rored in  the  sky  till  Dawn  rekindles  the  light.  , 
If  Twilight  delay  overmuch,  the  nightingale  calls 
to  her  bantcrinRly :  'Thou  Uzy  maiden,  the 
night  is  too  tongi '" 

The  other  deities  of  the  air  may  bo  soon  ^ 
described.  Among  them  were  the  Luon-  , 
notars,  mystic  maidens,  three  of  whom  ' 
were  created  by  the  rubbing  of  Ukko's 
hands  on  his  left  knee-cap.  These  became 
the  "  mothers"  of  iron,  as  related  in  the 
following  curious  fragment : 

"Faltering  they  began  their  journey, 
From  the  cloud-rim  stepping  downward.      | 
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And  their  bounteous  breasts  were  swollen, 
I  So  that  all  their  nipples  pained  them. 

I  Then  on  earth  their  milk  down-pouring, 

j  Flowed  the  fullness  of  their  bosoms, 

Through  the  earth  and  through  the  marshes. 
Ay,  and  through  the  drowsy  billows. 
Black  the  milk  that  one  produceth. 
She,  the  eldest  of  the  Virgins  : 
White  the  milk  the  second  spilleth, 
She  that  was  the  next  begotten : 
I  Red  the  milk  the  last  outpouroth. 

She  the  youngest  of  the  maidens. 
Wheresoe'er  the  black  milk  trickled 
I  There  soft  iron  sprang  to  being  ; 

j  Where  the  white  milk  came  down-pouring, 

I  There  was  hardened  steel  created ; 

I         ^Yhere  the  red  milk  ran  in  rivers, 
7%*™  did  brittle  iron  follow." 

KaUtala,  rune  ix.  47-6T. 

Dwelling  in  the  highest  regions  of  the 
sky,  Uutar  presides  over  fogs  and  mists. 
She  passes  the  finer  descriptions  of  fog 
through  a  sieve  before  sending  them  down 
on  the  world.  There  is  also  a  goddess  of 
the  wind,  and  a  special  goddess,  Suvetar, 
(from  Buve,  summer,  south,)  of  the  south 
wind.  She  is  described  as  a  gentle,  be- 
nevolent deity,  healing  the  sick  with  ho- 
ney, which  sne  drops  from  the  clouds, 
keeping  watch  over  the  herds,  etc. 

Next  to  air,  water  waa  the  element 
most  revered  by  the  ancient  Finnlanders 
and  the  tribes  akdn  to  them : 

"  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  (says  Castrfin,) 
for  so  soon  as  the  soul  of  the  savage  began  to 
suspect  that  the  godlike  is  spiritual,  supcrsen- 
Hual,  then,  even  though  he  continue  to  yield 
reverence  to  matter,  he  in  general  values  this 
ihe  more  highly  the  less  compact  it  is,  the  more 
isthereal.  .  .  .  He  sees  on  the  one  hand  how 
easy  it  is  to  lose  his  life  on  the  roaring  waves, 
.■ind  on  the  other,  he  remembers  that  from  these 
^ame  waves  he  derives  the  gifts  that  form  a 
means  of  prolonging  his  existence." 

Accordingly,  the  map  of  Finnland  is 
^tiU  full  of  names  like  Pyhajarvi  (holy 
lake)  and  Pyhajoki,  (holy  nver.)  The 
Votyaks,  a  Finnish  tribe,  still  offer  a  goat 
or  a  cock  to  the  water ;  the  Ugrian  Ost- 
y.'Ucs  and  many  Samoyedan  clans  still  bring 
a  reindeer  to  the  river  Ob,  which  they 
liold  in  high  honor.  In  Esthonia,  too, 
there  is  a  brook,  Ybhhanda,  so  sacred  that 
till  lately  no  one  dared  to  fell  a  tree  or 
break  a  twig  in  its  vicinity,  such  sacrilege 
being  avenged  by  death  within  the  year. 
Storms  arose  if  any  impurity  was  allowed 
{.o  enter  the  brook,  and  a  mill  which  an 
unbeUeving  and  speculatiTe  German  had 
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built  so  as  to  pollute  tlie  stream,  was  '  the  goods  of  othera,  and  seldom  returning 
burnt  down  by  the  zealous  guardians  of  any  portion  of  what  falls  into  his  hands, 
its  honor.  We  are  even  told  that  not  only  he  is  by  no  means  incapable  of  generosity, 
animals,  but  children,  were  offered  to  it.  He  receives  the  drowned  with  hearty 
The  Esthonians  also  revered  the  lake  Eim,  kindness,  and  once,  when  a  herd-boy  was 
concerning  which  Fr.  Thiersch  relates  the  chipping  wood  on  a  river-bank,  and  his 
following  legend :  knife  fell  into  the  water,  Ahti  (like  the 

god  in  the  ^sopean  fable  of  Mercury  and 
*'  Savage,  evil  men  dwelt  by  its  borders.  They    the  Woodman) — 
neither  mowed  the  meadow  which  it  watered, 

nor  sowed  the  fields  that  it  made  fruitful,  but  u  xr^^^j  u„u;„  „.«««:„«  /*«.««  ^v.A«»:c.^k.«%«wk  *!••* 

,,    ,      ,          ,      J    .            u  Au  i.  'i.     1  Moved  by  nis  weepmg  over  the  miscnance  tnst 

robbed  and  murdered,  msomuch  that  ite  clear  j^^^  ^^^J^^  ^,      ^^^^^  swimming   to  shore, 

waves  grew  dark  with  the  blood  of  the  slaugh-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^y^^^  ^^^^^  river,and  brought 

tercdmen.     Then  did  the  lake  mourn,  and  ^  up  from  thence  a  golden  knife.    FuU  of  hoSst 

evenmg  It  caUed  together  all  ite^^^  innocence,  the  boy  assured  the  god  that  <A«« 

aloft  with  them  into  the  air    When  therobbere  ^^.^^  ^.^  ^^^^  y^^^J  ^^  j^.^     ^j^«^  ^j^^  ^^^ 

hoard  the  sound   they  exclaimed  :   » Eim  hath  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^        j^^         ^  ^^ 

arisen:  let  us  gather  its  fishes  and  treasures  k^if  ^.^  when  the  boy  refuS^d  to  take  this 
But  the  fishes  had  departed  with  the  lake,  and    ^^      '^j^^.  y^^^^  j^.^^f^  ^  ^j^.^^  ^^^  ^  ^y^^ 

nothing  was  found  on  the  bottom  but  snakes  ,  river-bed  and  brought  from  thence  the  right 
and  lizards  and  toads.     And  Eim  rose  higher    j^^.^    ^y^.^y^  ^y^^  y^^-    j^j    ^  j^^d  as  &s 

and  higher,  and  hastened  through  the  aur  like  a  '  _   v    &     v         e       ..     _~r^ 

white  cloud.  And  the  hunters  in  the  forest 
said,  *  What  bad  weather  is  coming  on  I' — the 
herdsmen  :  *  What  a  white  swan  is  flying  above 
there !'  For  the  whole  night  the  lake  hovered 
among  the  stars^  and  in  the  morning  the  reapers 
beheld  it  sinking.  And  from  the  swan  grew  a 
white  ship,  and  from  the  ship  a  dark  train  of 
clouds  ;  and  a  voice  came  from  the  waters  : 
*  Get  thee  hence  with  thy  harvest,  for  I  will  dwell 
beside  thee.^  Then  they  bade  the  lake  wel- 
come, if  it  would  only  bedew  their  fields  and 
meadows  ;  and  it  sank  down  and  spread  itself 
out  in  its  home  to  the  full  limits.  And  they 
set  the  bed  in  order,  and  built  dams,  and  plant- 
ed young  trees  on  the  bank  to  cool  the  waters. 
Then  the  lake  made  all  the  neighborhood  fruit- 


own.     To  reward  the  child  for  his  upright  desl- 
ing,  Ahti  gave  him  the  three  knives." 

The  other  water-gods  appear  in  the 
rivers  under  the  general  names  of  Ahto- 
laiset,  (inhabitants  of  Ahtola,)  "Water- 
people,"  "  Vellamo's  eternal  people,**  etc. 
They  arc  sometimes  mentionea  as  the 
children,  sometimes  as  the  subjects,  of 
Ahti  and  Vellamo.  They  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  sea,  but  were  met  with 
in  lakes,  rivers,  fountains,  and  streams. 
Some  had  s])ecial  names:  as  Aallotar,  (10000- 
goddess^)  Koskenneti,  (waterfaU-maiden,^ 
Melatar,  {rudder-goddess^)  etc.    "We  find 


ful,  and  the  fields  became  green,  and  the  peo   1       ,, .  ,         ^^,  •  j» 

pie  danced  around  it,  so  that  the  old  man  grew  j  "Othmg    note  worth  v  con  cemmg   anj  of 
joyous  as  a  youth."  ;  them  except  Pikku  Mies  {trie  little  man^ 

\  who  once  when  the  human  race  was  de-> 

In  Finnland  the  water-god  was  Ahti,  j  prived  of  sunshine  by  the  branches  of  a 

or  Ahto,  on  the  etymology  of  which  name  |  colossal  tree  brought  forth  by  the  earth 

the  Finnish  language  throws  no  light :   in    her  primal   rankness,  yielded  to  the 


Castren,  however,  compares  it  with  the 
Sanskrit  aJiis^  lake,  and  the  Old-Norse  ahi^ 
the  world-surrounding  serpent,  that  is, 
the  sea,  {ciegir^  Lat.  ceqtior.)  Like  other 
Finnish  aeities,  he  is  represented  as  an 


prayers  of  the  hero  Vaeinjemoinen,  and 
came  forth  from  the  sea  with  a  copper  axe 
in  his  girdle,  gradually  gained  lltanio 
bulk  and  height,  and  felled  the  tree  at 
histhii'd  stroKC.    They  were  in  general 


aged  venerable  man ;  but  he  wears  a  robe  kindly  and  helpful ;  some,  however,  such 
of  foam,  and  is  boarded  with  grass  like  a  as  Turso  and  V  etehinen,  used  their  power 
Roman  river-god.  This  Water-host,  or  for  annoyance  and  destruction.  These 
Wave-king,  as  he  is  called,  dwells  with  names  are  remarkable  as  indicating  that 
his  stern  and  aged  spouse,  Vellamo,  at  the  =  the  Finnish  system  of  belief  was  to  some 
bottom  of  the  sea,  in  a  chasm  called  Sal-  j  extent  influenced  by  the  mythologies  of 
mon-rock  or  Fish-court,  where  his  palace  ;  the  neighboring  populations — ^Tnrso  be- 


Ahtola  is  built.     He  possesses  (besides  the 
fishes,  his  peculium)  an  untold  treasure. 


ing  clearly  coenate  with  the  ScandinaTian 
thurs^  (as  in  Mirmthuraar^  the  evil  rjms* 


which  he  has  acquired  in  consequence  of  giants^)  while  Yetehinen  (from  V€9i  water) 


fragments  of  the  mystical,  luck-bringing 
Sampo  having  been  sunk  in  the  sea  by  the 
Hostess  of  Pohjola.   Although  greedy  for 


is  the  water-demon,  called  by  the  dares 
Vodcnnoi.  The  Scandinavian  Neok^  eon- 
ccrning  whom  Mr.  Matthew  Anudd  haa 
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sang  so  exquisite  a  ballad,  also  appears  in 
Finnland,  under  the  name  of  NsBkki,  and 
with  the  peculiarity  of  having  iron  teeth — 
a  mythological  expression  of  a  current's 
edacious  and  enduring  powers. 

The  earth  was  doubtless  originally  re- 
garded by  the  Finns  as  a  god-like  be- 
mg,  and  then  endowed  with  a  personal 
deity  represented  as  a  gracious  mother 
bestowing  existence  and  nurture  on  man 
and  other  living  creatures.  We  find  ac- 
cordingly the  two  appellations :  Maa-emsB 
(mother-earth)  applied  to  the  maternal 
earth,  and  Maan-emo,  (mother  of  the 
earth,)  given  to  the  Finnish  Demeter, 
She  is  a  powerful  goddess,  and  when  duly 
invoked,  ever  willing  to  aid  the  weak  and 
helpless.  According  to  some  mytholo- 
gists,  she  is  espoused  to  Ukko,  the  sky* 
god,  who  blesses  her  children  with  ram 
and  warmth;  and  she  cares  for  the  fer- 
tility of  females  as  well  as  for  that  of 
fields.  It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize 
the  minor  terrene  deities  who  respective- 
ly govern  trees,  hemp,  flax,  rye,  etc.  One 
alone  is  mentioned  in  the  JKcUevalay  Yiro- 
kannas,  the  aged,  who  leaves  for  a  tune 
his  presidency  over  oats  in  order  to  bap- 
tize the  Virgin's  infant.  Little  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  these  agriq^l- 
tural  deities,  the  Fmns,  with,  their  cold 
climate  and  barren  soil,  naturally  neglect- 
ing cultivation  for  hunting,  fishing,  and 
cattle-breeding.  But  the  gods  of  the  for- 
ests were  held  in  high  veneration.  Their 
chief  was  Tapio,  the  watchful,  "  the  for^ 
est-friend" — oenignua  ac  faoetits  like  the 
Roman  Faunus.  He  is  described  as  a  tall 
slender  old  man,  wearing  a  dark  brown 
beard,  a  high-crowned  hat  of  fir  leaves, 
and  a  coat  of  tree-moss.  His  spouse  was 
Mielikki,  {graeiouSy)  "  the  forest  hostess," 
"the  honey-rich  mother  of  the  forest." 
Success  in  hunting  was  considered  in 
Finnland,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  to  depend 
on  the  favor  of  the  wood-gods.  Our 
readers  may  remember  the  allusion  in 
Theocritus  to  the  pelting  and  tearing  and 
nettle-stings  inflicted  on  Pan  by  the  un- 
successful Arcadian  sportsman.  The  Fin- 
nish system  was  more  refined  and  perhaps 
equally  eflectual.  If  the  hnnters  had  been 
fortunate,  Mielikki  was  described  in  their 
songs  as  gentle  and  beautiful, 

"  Fine  her  shift,  and  soft  her  kirtle, 
With  her  lovely  locks  all  golden ;" 

having  her  hands  glittering  with  golden 


ornaments,  wearing  garlands,  hair-bands, 
ear-rings,  all  of  gold,  with  pearls  on  her 
eyebrows,  and  blue  stockings  and  red 
shoe-strings  on  her  feet.  But  if  the  ba^ 
were  empty,  it  was  asserted  that  the  god- 
dess was  a  hateful  and  hideous  bemg, 
clothed  in  rags  and  shod  with  grass. 

She  keeps  the  keys  of  the  treasury  in 
Tapiola,  her  husband's  habitation,  and  her 
chest  of  liquid  honey  (the  food  of  all  the 
forest  deities)stands  on  a  golden  hillock 
in  a  glade.  The  tired  hunter  often  prays 
for  a  drink  from  this  chest.  With  her 
husband,  dUldren,  and  servants,  she 
watches  over  the  wild  beasts  and  herds  of 
cattle.  These  wood  deities  are  invaria- 
bly represented  as  mild  and  gentle-hearted, 
doubtless  because  they  were  all  females 
with  the  exceptions  of  Tapio,  and  his  son 
Nyyrikki,  a  stateljr  youth,  who  employs 
himself  in  buildmg  bridges  over  the 
morasses,  through  which  the  cattle  would 
otherwise  have  to  struggle  on  the  road  to 
the  summer  pastures,  and  in  cutting 
guide-marks  on  the  forest  trees,  lest 
hunters  should  lose  their  way  among  the 
woods  and  mountains.  This  latter  occu- 
pation is  also  carried  on  by  the  little  Sima- 
Suu  (JSbneymouthy)  one  of  Tapio's  maid- 
ens, who  plays  besides  on  Sima-pilli, 
{HoneyfiiUe;)  and  in  one  of  the  runes  is 
implored  by  a  hunter  to  waken  Mielikki 
with  her  music,  that  the  goddess  might  lis- 
ten to  his  prayers  for  success. 

The  forest-demons  are  few  in  number, 
but  strong  in  wickedness.  Their  chie^ 
Elisi,  is  the  Finnish  Devil  He  closely  re- 
sembles the  Samoyedan  Fame, 

*' An  evil  being,  who  dwells  [like  the  Italian 
Oreo]  deep  in  the  forest  and  pursues  men.  He 
has  only  three  fingers  on  each  hand ;  but  his 
fingers  are  furnished  with  sharp  sails,  where- 
with he  rends  those  who  fiill  into  his  power! 
He  devours  all  his  offerings,  and  has  neither 
tent,  reindeer,  nor  clothes.  He  always  travels 
on  foot,  and  is  a  swift  runner.  He  has  no  wife, 
but  some  true  comrades,  who  always  associate 
with  him." 

Hiisi  was  brought  into  the  world  along 
with  SyoBJffitffir,  from  whose  spittle  he 
formed  the  snake,  and  is  described  as 
immeasurably  strong  and  horrible.  He 
sends  the  sorest  pains  and  diseases^  that 
afflict  mortals,  ana  generally  assists  in  all 
the  evil  that  is  done  tnroughont  the  world. 
He  is  fireimently  identified,  with  Juntas 
(Judas f),jPim,  (perhaps  the  old  Slavonic 
rerun,  the  thunder-god,)  alld  Lempo,  a 
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purely  Finnish  word,  originally  allotted  to 
the  representative  of  evil  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive meaning.  His  name  has  in 
modem  times  been  employed  to  express 
the  Christian  hell,  just  as  Ilades  ultimate- 
ly became  a  synonym  for  Erebus. 

Turning  from  the  external  world  to  ^ 
man  himself,  we  meet  with  some  gods  I 
whoso  energies  find  a  field  only  within , 
the  sphere  of  himian  existence. 

**  These  deities,  however,  (sajrs  Castr6n,)  have 
no  dealing  with  the  higher,  spiritual,  supersen- 
sual  nature  of  man.  All  that  they  do  concerns 
man  solely  as  an  object  in  nature.  Wisdom  and 
law,  virtue  and  justice,  find  in  the  Finnish 
mythology  no  protector  among  the  gods,  who 
trouble  themselves  only  about  the  temporal 
wants  of  humanity.^' 

The  goddess  of  love  was  Sukkamieli, 
which  name  literally  means  stocking- 
lover  : 

"Stockings  (says  Castren,  with  amusing 
gravity)  are  soft  and  tender  things,  and  the  god- 
dess of  love  was  so  called  because  she  interests 
herself  in  the  softest  and  tenderost  feelings  of 
the  heart" 

This  conception  is,  however,  as  modern 
as  it  is  puerile  ;  the  ancient  Finns'  love- 
deity  was  Lempo,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  identical  with  the  spirit  of 
evil ;  and  their  selection  of  him  was 
doubtless  due  to  their  way  of  looking 
on  love  as  a  wild  suffering,  which  border- 
ed on  madness,  and  was  excited  some  how 
by  an  evil  enchanter.  Sleep  Uni,  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  personified  as  a  friend- 
ly and  gentle  deity.  The  lazy  Untamo 
was  the  god  of  dreams.  Munnu  cured 
diseases  of  the  eye ;  Lemmas,  a  female 
deity,  healed  wounds  and  assuaged  their 
pain.  The  most  singular  of  this  group 
was  Suonetar,  who  occupied  herself  in 
spinning  veins  and  sinews  wherewith  she 
suppliea  such  of  her  worshipers  as  stood 
in  need  of  her  surgical  aid.  Other  deities 
connected  with  human  requirements  were 
the  Sinettaret  and  Kankahattaret,  the 
goddesses,  respectively,  of  dyeing  and 
weaving.  Matka-Teppo  ( journey-Ste- 
phen) was  the  road-god,  and  Aami  the 
guardian  of  hidden  treasure.  This  em- 
ployment was  also  pursued  by  a  being 
called  Mammelainen,  whom  Renwall,  the 
Finnish  lexicoprapher,  describes  as  "  fem- 
ina  maligna,  matrix  serpentia^  divitiarum 
subterranearnm  custos."      Hence  it  ap- 


pears that  the  idea  of  a  connection  be- 
tween hoards  and  serpents,  so  frequent 
in  the  myths  of  the  Slaves  and  GennanSi 
is  by  no  means  alien  to  the  popular  mind 
in  Finnland. 

In  nowise  are  the  inconsistencies  of 
man's  practice  with  his  theories  more 
curiously  shown  than  in  the  customs  ex- 
isting among  those  Finnish  tribes  who 
disbelieve  in  a  future  state,  and  neverthe- 
less perform  various  ceremoniefr-sach  as 
placing  in  or  upon  the  graves  of  the  de- 
ceased food  and  clothing,  axes,  knives, 
kettles,  flint  and  stee^  sledges,  and 
spears,  which  evidence  their  practical  re- 
cognition of  some  form  of  life  beyond  the 
tomb.  Some  Finnish  tribes — such  as  the 
Lapps,  incapable,  like  all  savages,  of  com- 
plete abstraction  from  the  material — be- 
lieve that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  fur- 
nished with  new  bodies  strong  as  those 
which  they  have  animated  upon  earth; 
while  others  consider  ghost;^  as  invisible 
to  all  but  the  Shamans,  as  immaterial  to 
a  certain  extent,  (not  so  much  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  dispense  with  nourishment,) 
and  either  as  abiding  in  the  grave  or  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  or  else  as  wander- 
ing through  the  darkness  and  storms  of 
night,  and  giving  signs  of  their  presence 
in  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  the  crackling  of  fire,  etc.  All  the 
tribes,  however,  am*ee  in  considering  the 
dead  hostile  to  the  living,  in  regarding 
them  with  terror,  and  in  adopting  mea- 
sures to  prevent  their  return  to  earth — 
such  as  casting  red-hot  stones  behind  their 
coffins,  surrounding  their  graves  with 
palings,  making  them  bribe-offerinjp^  or, 
finally,  invoking  the  aid  of  Shamamsm. 

The  ancient  Finns,  however,  like  the 
Greeks  and  Norsemen,  were  used  occa- 
sionally to  crave  help  and  counsel  from 
the  dead.  Thus,  when  YaBinaemOinen 
needed  three  magic  words  in  order  to 
complete  the  boat  in  which  he  was  to  sail 
to  the  Virgin  of  Pohjola's,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  grave  of  the  songful  giant,  Vi- 
punen,  roused  him  from  his  death-sleep, 
and  received  the  necessary  infonnaticna. 
And  still  the  Shaman,  when  he  falls  into 
his  trance,  is  believed  to  wander  through 
the  subterranean  regions,  gaining  wisdom 
and  strength  from  his  converse  with  the 
departed. 

The  earliest  notion  of  the  Finnlanders 
with  regard  to  the  dead  was  that  they 
spent  their  shadowv  existence  in  ^ea 
graves,   over    which    the    god    Eabna 
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(corpse-smell)  presided,  with  his  evil 
daughter,  who  gave  the  serpent  its  poison- 
ous glims.  Not  till  long  after  were  the 
dead  conceived  to  inhabit  Tuonela,  or 
Manilla,  a  subterranean  kingdom,  ruled  by 
Tuoni.  So  in  the  ancient  Latin  cosmolo- 
gy there  was,  according  to  Mr.  Keightley, 
no  place  answering  to  the  Hellenic  Ere- 
bus. Travelers  to  Manala  must  voyage 
over  nine  seas  and  a  half,  as  well  as  one 
river,  of  great  vehemence,  which  contains 
seething  whirlpools  and  a  perilous  water- 
fall. 

Like  the  Scandinavian  Helheim,  Tuonela 
was  deemed  analogous  to  the  upper  world. 
The  sun  shone  there :  land  and  water, 
forest  and  field,  gave  shelter  to  bears, 
pikes,  wolves,  and  snakes.  But  the  forests 
were  gloomy,  the  waters  black :  from  the 
grains  produced  by  the  corn-fields,  the 
serpent,  or  the  so-called  Tuoni  worm,  had 
taken  its  teeth.  The  ruler  of  this  region 
is  an  unyielding  and  merciless  old  man, 
with  three  fingers,  and  a  hat  hanging 
down  on  his  shoulders.  Like  Hades,  as 
originally  conceived,  Tuoni  is  described  as 
being  himself  the  leader  of  the  dead  to 
the  under-world,  as  well  as  their  guardian 
and  governor.  In  the  latter  capacities  he 
is  aided  by  his  wife,  a  hag  with  hooked, 
iron-pointed  fingers  and  a  distorted  chin, 
and  called  in  the  runes,  ironically,  hyvffi 
emaentse,  {the  good  hostess^)  the  customary 
food  of  her  guests  being  frogs  and  sei^ 
pents.  Tuonen  poika,"tne  red-cheeked," 
as  he  is  called  fi:om  his  blood-thirstiness, 
is  the  son  and  assistant  of  this  hateful 
pair.  They  had  also  three  daughters,  the 
first  of  whom,  though  wicked,  black,  and 
small,  is  memorable  as  having  once  exhi- 
bited kindly  feeling,  when  she  vainly  ad- 
vised VffiinjfimOinen  to  give  up  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  under-world,  and  not  to  brave 
her  father's  wrath.  Charon-like,  she  fer- 
ried the  hero  across  the  river  of  Tuonela. 
The  black  and  eyeless  Loviatar,  the  sec- 
ond daughter,  is  described  as  still  more 
hateful.  Impregnated  by  the  wind,  she 
brought  forth  the  spirits  of  our  nine  most 
latal  aihnents,  plague,  consumption,  etc. 
The  third  daughter  is  the  goddess  of  dis- 
eases.* Where  three  arms  of  the  hell- 
river  meet,  a  rock  uprises,  called  Kipu- 
kivi,  or  Kipu-vuori,  beneath    which  the 


*  The  Finns  regarded  almost  all  diseases  as  evil 
spirits :  some  were  formless,  others  had  the  shapes 
of  animals,  (for  example,  wonns,)  the  nine,  however, 
hml  the  forms  of  men. 


spirits  of  all  diseases  are  imprisoned.  The 
goddess  sits  on  the  rock,  whirls  it  round 
like  a  millstone,  and  grinds  her  subjects 
until  they  escape  and  go  forth  to  torture 
mortals — a  singular  myth,  the  creator  of 
which  was,  perhaps,  actuated  by  a  certain 
analogy  between  the  fineness  of  flour-dust 
and  the  subtle  nature  of  morbific  influen- 
ces. 

The  idea  of  a  system  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments  seems  never  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  purely  Pagan  Finns ;  and 
the  tone  of  the  exhortation  delivered  by 
Vjeinffimoinen,  on  returning  from  the  ex. 
pedition  above  referred  to,  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity : 

"  In  the  course  of  your  existence 
Deal  not  ill,  0  sons  of  mortals, 
With  the  men  whose  souls  are  sinless ; 
Leave  the  innocent  unharmed. 
Evil  are  the  wages  paid  one 
In  the  household  of  Tu6ni. 
TTi^re  is  set  the  couch  of  sinners ; 
Tk^re  the  bed  of  evil-doers ; 
Under  stones  that  bum  forever, 
Under  blocks  of  glowing  graAite, 
With  a  coverlet  of  serpents, 
Of  Tu6ni's  swarthy  reptiles." 

Besides  the  gods  and  goddesses,  there 
were  various  spiritual  beings  in  whom  the 
Finns  believed.  The  Haltiat  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  as  the  powers  presiding 
over  all  objects  in  nature.  The  Tonttu 
was  a  good-natured,  one-eyed  brownie,  or 
house-spirit.  He  was  held  in  high  honor, 
and  offerings  of  broth  were  made  to  him 
every  morning.  Putting  a  mare's  collar 
on  your  neck,  and  walking  nine  times 
round  the  church,  was  a  sure  mode  of  at- 
tracting one  to  vour  house.  They  evi- 
dently came  onginally  from  Sweden, 
where  the  tomte  i  g&rden  is  still  believed 
in.  The  Para  also  originated  in  the  Swe- 
dish Bjaeran,  or  Bare,  a  magical  three- 
legged  being,  manufactured  in  various 
ways,  and  which,  says  Castren,  attained 
life  and  motion  when  its  possessor,  cutting 
the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  let  three 
drops  of  blood  fall  on  it,  at  the  same  time 
pronouncing  the  proper  spell.  The  owner 
of  this  being,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  had 
had  always  abundance  of  milk  and  cheese. 
The  Mafdiiset  (maa,  earth)  are  the  dwarfs 
of  Finnland.  They  dwell  in  the  earth, 
under  trees,  stones,  and  thresholds. 
Though  infinitely  small,  and  invisible  to 
ordinary  mortaJs,  they  possess  human 
forms.     Their  tempers  are  irritable,  and 
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they  punish  with  pimples,  ringworm,  and 
other  skin  diseases,  those  who  neglect 
them  at  bakings,  brewings,  and  entertain- 
ments ;  w'lio  enter  new  houses  without 
bowing  to  the  four  corners,  and  paying 
other  attentions  to  the  subterranean  in- 
habitants ;  or  who  in  any  wise  happen  to 
pollute  their  habitations.  The  Kirkon- 
waiki  (church-folk)  arc  little  misshapen 
beings,  who  dwell  in  churches  under  the 
altars.  When  their  wives  are  in  labor, 
they  richly  reward  any  female  Christian 
who  comes  and  relieves  the  sufferers  by 
laying  her  hand  upon  them. 

Various  beasts  and  birds  were  held 
sacred  by  the  Finns.  We  find  traces  of 
the  arctolatry,  or  bcai^worship,  once  so 
widely  diffused  through  the  north.  Ohto, 
the  bear,  was  born  near  the  sun  and  moon, 
on  the  shoulders  of  Otava,  and  nursed  by 
the  goddess  of  the  forest  in  a  cradle  slung 
by  a  band  of  gold  to  the  branch  of  a  bud- 
ding fir-tree.  Ilis  nurse  refused  to  give 
him  teeth  until  she  received  his  promise 
to  abstain  from  acts  of  violence.  Ohto, 
as  is  well  kfiown,  frequently  breaks  this 
promise,  and  the  Finnish  hunters  have  ac- 
cordingly been  able  to  reconcile  their  con- 
sciences to  his  destruction.  He  is  called 
the  Apple  of  the  Forest^  the  beautiful 
Honey-claw^  the  Pride  of  the  Thicket^  etc. 
Swift  dogs  were  the  offspring  of  the  West 
wind  (Ahava)  by  Penitar,  {s/te-ichelp,)  a 
blind  woman  in  Pohjola,  just  as  Achilles' 
horses,  Xanthos  and  Italics,  sprung  from 
Zephyros  and  the  harpy  Podarge.  As  to 
birds,  the  eagle  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions, the  wild  duck  according  to  others, 
took  part  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  North-wind,  Puhuri,  the  lather  of 
Pakkanen,  (frost,)  sometimes,  like  the  Ed- 
daic  giant,  llra?svelgr,  w^as  imaged  as  an 
eagle.  The  cuckoo,  also,  is  held  to  have 
fertilized  the  earth  by  his  song.  The 
didapper  is  deemed  sacred,  because  it 
foresees  and  proclaims  the  approach  of 
rain.  The  milky  way  is  called  linnunrata, 
hird-way,  probably  from  some  legend,  like 
those  of  the  Swedes  and  Slaves,  in  which 
liberated  souls  assume  the  forms  of  gray 
or  snowy  dovelets.  Among  insects,  the 
bees — the  loyal  Musaruni  volucres^  gath- 
ering honey,  the  iidela  edcjdij  of  the  gods, 
from  flowers  and  trees,  as  poets  gain 
thought  from  all  things  fair  and  liigh — 
were  of  course  regarded  as  sacred.*    The 


*  "Wo  find  traces  of  this  rovereiico  for  bcea  in  the 
popular  creeds  of  various  nations.   The  Welsh  tradi- 


butterfly  (TJkon  koira,  TTkko'B  dog)  secm^ 
appropriated  to  the  riiler  of  heaven.  We 
may  observe  that  the  Bretons,  not  irre- 
verently, call  hxxtiQv^'QQ  fecUliers  from  the 
wings  of  God. 

In  the  department  of  inanimate  nature, 
certain  mountains,  rocks,  lakes,  rivers,  ana 
springs  were  held  especially  holy.  Among 
trees,  too,  we  find  the  oak  —  the  dpv^ 
viljLKOfiog  Ai6g — called  in  the  JETalevala  pua 
jumalan,  God^s  tree»  The  momitain-asl^  or 
rgwan  tree,  (esculus  Jbvi  sacrOy)  is  also, 
even  at  the  present  day,  regarded  with 
reverence,  and  peasants  plant  it  gladly  by 
their  dwellings.*  The  sacred  trees  of  I*  inn-r 
land,  like  many  excellent  persons  among 
ourselves,  were  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  misfortunes 
of  those  who  become  skeptical  as  to  their 
divme  qualities ;  and  it  was  with  full  appre- 
ciation of  this  truth  that  the  Pagan 
Tavastlanders,  (as  we  find  from  a  bull  of 
Gregory  IX.,)  martyrized  certain  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  become  converts  to 
Christianity,  by  hunting  them  to  death 
round  the  trees  aforesaid. 

Having  now  touched  on  aU  that  the 
Finns  held  spiritual  or  sacred,  we  oome  to 
consider  their  giants.  Respecting  these 
we  find  nothing  in  Castren's  work,  and 
the  following  notices  are  gleaned  from 
Giimm's  Teuto7iic  Mythology.  The ^pants 
of  Finnland,  he  observes,  are  difitinguuhed 
by  their  cunning  and  ferocity  from  the 
stupid,  good-natured  monsters  of  Grer- 
many  and  Scandinavia.  Soini,  for  exam- 
ple, (who  seems  to  be  the  same  as  KuUer- 
vo,  the  hero  of  the  mournfullest  episode  of 
the  Kalevala,) 

^*  when  three  days  old,  tore  his  BwaddliDg-clotili 
asunder.  Sold  to  a  Karelian  smith,  he  was  told 
to  wait  on  a  child ;  but  ho  tore  its  eyes  oat| 
killed  it,  and  burnt  the  cradle.  His  master  then 
ordered  him  to  fence  the  fields  in ;  but  he  took 
entire  firs  and  pine  trees,  and  interwove  them 
with  serpents.    He  had  then  to  tend  the  herdi : 


tion  is  perhaps  the  most  remaikable:  "Theovigla 
of  bees  is  flrom  Paradise,  and  on  accoont  of  the  sIm 
of  man  they  came  from  thenoe^  and  Ood  uuuAueA 
his  blossing  upon  them ;  and  thereibre  the  mass  qht 
not  bo  sung  without  the  wax.** — Thi  OwenHm 
Code,  xxviL,  Ancient  Lavjs  and  InsHtides  i3f  WUmi 
1641. 
*  Virgil  lias : 

'-^scnlufl  in  primis,  quin  quantnm  vertiiM  ad  aiMt 
jEihtTiwi^  tantum  TQdU»  in  Tarkura  tendit" 

In  the  west  of  Ireland  branches  of  the  mniintsin  m^ 
ore  sometimes  tied  round  chums,  to  keep  the  hutlisr 
fVom  being  witched  awajc  ; 
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the  mistress  of  the  house,  however,  baked  a 
stone  in  his  bread,  [there  is  a  similar  incident 
in  an  Irish  legend,]  whereupon  Soini  was  so 
wrathful  that  he  brought  the  bears  and  wolves 
there,  who  tore  her  leg  and  destroyed  the 
herds." 

There  is  something  almost  touching  in 
this  old  giantess'  recognition  of  the  cer- 
tain triumph  of  mind  over  the  mere  size 
and  strength  of  her  kindred  : 

"A  giant-maiden  took  up  in  her  lap  a  horse, 
plowman,  and  plow.  She  brought  them  to  her 
mother  and  asked :  *  Mother,  what  sort  of  a  cha- 
fer can  this  he,  which  I  found  rooting  in  the 
earth  V  The  mother  said :  *  Take  it  away,  my 
child ;  we  must  leave  this  land,  and  they  will 
dwell  here.' " 

We  have  still  to  describe  the  Finnish 
heroes  :  this  will  be  more  fully  done  when 
we  analyze  the  Kalevala^  which  is  princi- 
pally occupied  with  their  achievements. 
We  have  also  to  exhibit  the  Finnish  cos- 
mogony. This  we  have  deferred  till  now, 
inasmuch  as  some  traditions  assert  that 
the  world  was  entirely  created  by  the 
heroes,  and  all  agree  that  these  mythic 
personages  had  much  to  do  with  its  com- 
pleteness and  beauty. 

In  general,  nations,  like  men,  have  had 
their  golden  age,  to  which,  on  attaining  a 
certain  maturity,  they  look  back  with 
pride  and  longing.  We  all  have  been  in 
the  land  which  Foiissin  thought  of  when 
he  carved  JSt  in  ArcadiA  ego  upon  his 
shepherd's  tomb  ;  we  all  have  exulted  in 
the  remembrance  of  that  "  wild  freshness 
of  morning,"  for  which  an  Irish  singer 
yearned.  And  so  the  Finnish  tribes, 
whether  on  the  barren  steppes  of  Siberia 
or  among  the  moors  and  morasses  of  Suo- 
mi,  take  delight  in  repeating  runes  about 
their  golden  age,  when  the  mill-grist  was 
gold,  the  oaks  dripped  honey,  and  the 
rivers  flowed  with  milk;  when  sickness 
and  famine  were  unknown  ;  when  all  men 
were  God-fearing  and  pure,  wise,  large, 
(like  Hercules  and  Sigurdr,)  strong  and 
prosperous.  Then  lived  the  heroes  who 
nave  now  quite  disappeared  from  the 
world.  They  ranked  between  gods  and 
men,  and  gained  their  glory  not  only  by 
their  valor  and  warlike  deeds,  but  also  by 
their  wisdom,  their  magical  power,  their 
skill  in  song,  and  their  dexterity  in  smiths' 
work  and  other  handicrafts.  The  women, 
too,  of  this  race  excelled  in  strength  and 
bravery. 

As  to  the  origin  of  these  heroes,  the 


Esthonians  consWhite  within  it 
Supreme  Deity,  beg)on  in  heaven  ; 
tion  of  the  world,  anrfs  clearness 
Father  in  his  heavenly  ijieaven : 
Proper,  however,   regarcf,^^ 
and  Ilmarinen,  their  princij^    *. 
the  offspring  of  a  celestial  vii^* 
Ilmatar,  impregnated  by  the  wint 
air,  (^7w^a,)  light,  and  water  were  tu 
non-spiritual  existences.     And  now,  at. 
Esthonian  and  Finnish  cosmogonic  myt^ 
are  mutually  illustrative,  we  shall  quote 
them  both,  and  first  the  Esthonian  : 

"  Vanna  issa  [the  Supreme  Being]  abode  in 
his  lofty  heaven  :  the  holy  sun  was  splendid  in 
his  hall.  He  had  created  the  heroes  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  their  counsel,  their  art,  and 
their  strength.  The  eldest  among  them  was 
Vannemuine,  (Vseinaemoinen.)  God  had  created 
him  old,  with  gray  hair  and  beard,  and  had  en- 
dowed him  with  the  wisdom  of  age ;  but  his 
heart  was  young,  and  he  possessed  the  gift  of 
poetry  and  song.  Vanna  issa  availed  himself  of 
the  hero's  wise  advice,  and  when  cares  darken- 
ed  his  brow,  Vannemuine  played  before  him  on 
his  wondrous  harp,  and  sang  him  his  delightful 
songs.  The  second  hero  was  Ilmarine,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  manly  strength,  with  wisdom 
on  his  forehead  and  meditation  in  his  eyes.  To 
him  the  gift  9  art  was  given.  The  third  was 
LsBmmekune,  [the  Finnish  Lemminkosinen,]  a 
sprightly  youth,  full  of  freaks,  ever  joyous,  and 
disposed  to  all  manner  of  wantonness.  Others, 
like  Vibboane,  the  strong  archer,  are  less  note- 
worthy. All,  however,  regarded  themselves  as 
brothers,  and  the  Ancient  Father  called  them 
his  children.     Their  abode  was  Kalleve. 

"  Now  the  Ancient  Father  rose  up  before  the 
heroes,  and  said :  *  In  my  wisdom  have  I  deter- 
mined to  create  the  world,'  The  heroes  were 
surprised,  and  looked  up  at  him,  and  said: 
*What  thou  in  thy  wisdom  hast  determined, 
can  not  be  evil.'  And  whilst  they  slept,  he 
made  the  world ;  and  when  they  awoke,  they 
rubbed  their  eyes  and  were  astonished  at  the 
work.  But  the  Ancient  Father  was  wearied 
with  the  toil  of  creating  the  world,  and  he  laid 
himself  down  to  pest  Then  Hmarine  took  a 
piece  of  his  best  steel,  and  hammered  it  out  into 
a  vault,  and  strained  this  like  a  tent  over  the 
earth,t  and  nailed  thereon  the  silver  stars  and 


*  Wo  now  see  the  contradictions  in  which  wo 
should  bo  involved  were  we  to  hold  with  some  au- 
thors that  the  heroes  were  the  sons  of  a  giant  Kale- 
va  Their  abode,  Kalevala,  simply  means  Hero- 
home,  and  is  derived  from  kakva,  heroic,  cognate 
with  the  Turkish  (2^,  hero. 

f  So  in  the  KcUevaiOf  Hmarincn  is  said  to  have 
forged  the  heavenly  vault,  "  the  roof  of  the  breezes," 
so  well  that  neither  trace  of  tonga  nor  mark  of  ham- 
mer was  perceptible  thereon.  This,  however,  as 
Gastrin  suggests,  is  probably  onl^  a  rhetorical  mode 
of  expressing  the  heroes  great  skillfulness. 
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oeasts,  and  then  will  I  create  men  who  shall 
rule  the  world ;  but  man  I  will  make  feeble,  so 
that  he  may  not  boast  of  his  strength.  And 
ye  shall  befriend  mankind,  and  mingle  with 
them,  so  that  a  race  may  arise  that  shall  not  so 
easily  succumb  to  evil ;  for  Evil  I  must  not  and 
can  not  destroy,  because  it  is  the  measure  and 
goad  of  Qoo±' " 

The  cosmogonic  myth  of  the  Finns 
Proper  is  less  Hebraic,  more  obscure,  and 
evidently  much  older.  The  giotion  of  a 
mundane  egg^  with  its  power  of  self-de- 
velopment, which  we  had  hitherto  con- 
ceived peculiar  to  the  Hindu,  Chinese, 
Persian,  and  Phoenician  systems,*  has 
been  lost  by  all  the  Ugrian  tribes,  except 
the  Esthonians  and  the  Finns.  No  trace 
thereof  Ls  discoverable  among  the  neigh- 
boring Slavonic  and  Scandinavian  popu- 
lations ;  and  the  myth  may  fairly  be 
deemed  a  relic  of  the  earliest  Asiatic  life 
of  the  Ugrian  races.  It  is  contained  in 
the  first  rune  of  the  Kalevala  (2d  ed., 
Schiefner's  translation,  vv.  103-288,)  and 
to  this  effect : 

"  Often  have  I  heard  them  saying. 
Oft  in  song  IVe  heard  them  chanting : 
Singly  draw  the  nights  anear  us  ; 
Singly  dawn  the  days  upon  us  ; 
Sijigly  too  was  VmncEtnoinen^ 
Speaker^  he,  of  spells  forever, 
Bom  of  her  that  was  his  mother, 
Her  the  Daughter  of  the  Breezes. 
Virgin  was  the  Breezes'  Daughter, 

*  Tho  North- American  Indians  in  thoir  picture- 
writing,  represented  tho  Great  Spirit  "as  an  egg, 
with  points  projecting  To  the  four  winds  of  the  hea- 
vens." See  Mr.  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha, 
which  poem  seems  to  have  derived  style  as  well  as 
meter  from  the  German  or  Swedish  translation  of 
the  Kalevala. 


She,  fair  Daughter  of  Creation. 
Long  she  bore  her  lone  existence, 
All  the  time  her  life  unwedded, 
In  the  long  abode  of  breezes, 
On  the  level-beaten  regions. 

There  her  life  was  very  lonely, 
Void  of  pleasantness  her  being, 
Evermore  alone  to  tarry, 
Thus  in  maidenhood  to  dwell  there, 
In  the  long  abode  of  breezes, 
In  the  far-spread  desolation. 

Downward  then  the  maiden  floated, 
Sank  upon  the  waves  of  water, 
()n  the  ridges  clear  of  ocean, 
'  In  the  desert  far-extended, 
'hen  a  storm-wind  ^gan  to  gather, 
ierccly  from  the  cast  a  tempest, 
trove  the  deep  to  savage  foaming, 
D  that  madly  leapt  the  billows. 
Then  the  sea-wmd  rocked  the  maiden  : 
Yf  ith  her  played  the  ocean-billow, 
On  the  azure  water-ridges. 
On  the  snowy-wreath6d  brine-floods ; 
And  the  storm-wind  blew  her  pregnant, 
And  the  ocean  gave  her  fullness. 
Then  the  hardness  of  her  body, 
And  her  pregnancy  and  sorrow, 
Seven  hundred  years  she  sufiered ; 
Suffered  ages  nine  of  mortals — 
Still  the  child  unborn  remaineth. 
Forth  to  light  she  can  not  bring  him. 

As  the  Mother  of  the  Waters 
To  the  east  and  west  she  swimmeth. 
Northward  now  and  now  to  southward. 
Ay,  to  all  the  sides  of  heaven, 
Anguished  by  the  storm-wind's  offspring; 
By  her  body  s  sore  affliction : 
Still  tho  babe  unborn  remaineth. 
Forth  to  light  she  can  not  bring  him. 

Softly  then  to  weep  beginning. 
Mournful  words  the  maiden  speaketh : 
*  Woe  is  me  so  evil-fated ! 
Woe  is  me  that  I  have  wandered ! 
What  a  waste  is  here  around  me  I 
Ah !  that  from  the  air  I  wended  I 
That  the  storm-wind  here  should  rock  me^ 
That  the  billow  should  caress  me, 
On  the  wide-spread  ways  of  water, 
On  the  far  extended  bnne-floods  I 
It  were  better  were  I  only 
Still  the  Virgin  of  the  Breezes, 
Than  to  reign  in  these  strange  regions 
As  the  Mother  of  the  Waters. 
Very  painful  here  is  motion, 
Here  my  life  is  cold  and  dreary, 
Thus  to  bide  within  the  billows. 
In  the  waters  thus  to  wander ! 

*  Ukko,  thou,  the  god  above  me, 
Bearer,  thou,  of  all  the  heavens  I 
Hither  come,  for  thou  art  needed, 
Hither  come,  for  now  I  call  tiiee ! 
Take  the  maiden  from  her  torment, 
From  her  sorrow  firee  the  virgin  I 
Come  forthwith,  and  hasten  Either, 
Hither  where  thy  love  is  longed  for  t'  * 

Little  time  had  gone  forever, 
Scarce  htkd  flowii  away  a  moment. 
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Lo !  a  wild-duck  hastened  thither, 
Thither  flew  the  beauteous  birdie, 
Seeking  for  her  nest  a  station, 
Seeking  where  to  fix  her  dwelling. 

East  she  went,  and  then  to  westward ; 
Northwards  now  she  flies,  and  southwards : 
No  such  place  can  she  discover, 
Not  the  very  vilest  station 
AVhere  her  nest  may  be  upbuilded, 
And  her  homestead  be  established. 
Flying  slowly,  gazing  round  her. 
Then  she  pondered  and  considered  : 
'  If  I  have  my  house  in  storm-wind. 
If  my  dwelling  be  on  brine-floods. 
Soon  the  blast  will  break  my  dwelling, 
Fast  and  far  the  waves  will  bear  it* 

Then  the  Mother  of  the  Ocean, 
She,  fair  Daughter  of  the  Breezes, 
Raised  her  knees  from  out  the  billows, 
Raised  her  shoulders  from  the  brine-flood, 
Where  the  bird  a  nest  might  build  her. 
Where  she  might  remain  m  auiet 

Then  the  beautiful  bird,  the  wild-duck. 
Sailing  slowly,  gazing  round  her. 
Sees  the  Water-mother's  knee-cap 
On  the  azure  ocean-ridges : 
Takes  it  for  a  meadow-hillock. 
Deems  it  turf  so  fresh  and  dewy. 

Flying  thither,  long  she  hovers, 
Now  upon  the  knee  alighteth. 
Quickly  there  her  nest  she  buildeth, 
Golden  eggs  therein  she  layeth : 
Golden  eggs  a  good  half-dozen, 
But  the  seventh  egg  was  iron. 

On  the  eggs  she  bideth  brooding. 
Soon  she  warms  the  maiden's  knee-cap : 
Broods  one  day  and  then  another, 
Also  for  a  third  she  broodeth. 
Now  the  Water-mother  marketh — 
She,  fair  Daughter  of  the  Breezes, 
Feels  that  it  is  growing  warmer, 
That  her  skin  is  being  heated — 
Now  she  thinks  her  knee  is  burning. 
And  that  all  her  veins  are  melting. 

Suddenly  her  knees  she  stirreth. 
Shakes  her  limbs  with  vehement  motion. 
Fall  the  eggs  within  the  water. 
Fall  within  the  floods  of  ocean : 
'Neath  the  floods  they  break  in  pieces, 
And  they  dash  themselves  in  fragments ; 
And  the  pieces  in  the  water, 
Sunk  in  slime  they  do  not  perish. 
But  are  beauteously  transfigured. 
Fair  the  forms  of  all  the  fitigments  I" 

Here,  apparently,  occurs  an  omission, 
or  else  two  inconsistent  runes  have  been 
united.    Henceforward  only  one  egg  is 

mentioned. 

*'  From  the  egg-shelPs  under  portion, 
See,  the  lower  earth-vault  groweth  I 
From  the  egg-shell's  upper  section, 
See,  upsoars  the  arch  of  heaven ! 
All  the  egg  contains  of  yellow 
As  the  dear  sun  brightly  beameth : 


What  besides  is  white  within  it 
Softly  shines  the  moon  in  heaven : 
What  within  the  egg  is  clearness 
All  becomes  the  stara  in  heaven : 
What  within  the  egg  is  darkness 
Changes  to  the  breezy  cloud-land. 

Fast  and  fast  the  time  is  flying : 
On  and  on  the  years  go  over. 
By  the  young  sun's  royal  radiance, 
By  the  young  moon's  silver  shining : 
Ever  swam  the  Water-mother, 
She,  fair  Daughter  of  the  Breezes, 
On  the  slumber-silent  billows. 
On  the  misty  ocean-barrens, 
And  before  her  lay  the  brine-floods. 
And  behind,  the  hght  of  heaven. 

Now,  when  nine  long  years  were  ending. 
Towards  the  tenth  return  of  summer. 
From  the  sea  her  head  she  heaveth. 
And  her  brow  from  out  the  billows. 
Now  beginneth  her  creation  : 
Bringing-forth  she  now  commences 
On  the  ridges  clear  of  ocean. 
On  the  levels  wide  of  billows. 

Wheresoe'er  her  hand  she  raiseth. 
There  uprise  the  rocky  headlands ; 
Where  upon  a  foot  she  pauseth, 
Lo !  the  fish-garths  &st  are  hollowed : 
Where  she  dives  beneath  the  water. 
Sink  the  darkling  sea-abysses. 

Wheresoe'er  her  hips  she  tumeth. 
There  appear  the  levd  beaches : 
Where  her  steps  to  land  she  bendeth. 
There  come  forth  the  salmon  hollows : 
Where  m'gh  land  her  head  she  bringeth, 
Broadly  grow  the  bights  of  ocean. 

Further  yet  from  land  she  swinmieth. 
Rests  a  little  on  the  ridges ; 
Then  the  wild  sea-crags  she  fashions, 
Reefs  that  to  the  eye  are  hidden. 
Where  the  ships  are  often  shattered. 
Where  the  sailors'  lives  are  ended. 

Fashioned  now  are  all  the  islands ; 
In  the  sea  the  cliffs  are  root-fast ; 
Firmly  fixed  the  breezes'  pillars ; 
.   Field  and  plain  already  fiishioned ; 
Shining  stones  upon  tnem  scattered ; 
Rocks  already  furrowed  finely ; 
But  the  singer  Vcnnasmdinen 
Is  unborn,  and  so  ahideth,"        ^ 

No  power  save  his  own  can  bring  him 
forth  to  the  light  for  which  he  longs.  ERs 
mother  fails :  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  Ota- 
va,  the  greatest  of  material  beings,  fail  also. 
At  last,  strong  in  his  self-reliance,  this  fu- 
ture poet,  sage,  and  warrior  liberates  him- 
self; helps  to  clothe  the  earth  in  material 
beauty,  and  to  free  it  from  the  shadow  of 
its  early  rankness:  dwells  in  Kalevala, 
the  land  of  heroes ;  strives  for  the  hand 
of  a  beautiful  virgin,  but  fails,  though  for 
her  sake  he  descends  into  the  under- 
world, and  afterward  dares  a  giant  in  Ms 
grave.    Nowise  disheartened,  he  builds 
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sliips,  fashions  harps,  cures  diseases,  slays  ■ 
wild  beasts,  fills  tlie  sotil  of  his  people 
with  song  and  wisdom.  Assisted  by  two 
other  heroes  he  successfully  warrays  Poh- 
jola,  the  land  of  mist  and  darkness — the 
Turan  of  the  Finnish  Iran — and  thereby 
establishes  forever  the  happiness  of  his 
country.  At  last,  when  his  work  is  done, 
when  the  Virgin's  child  is  crowned  the 
King  of  Kareha,  perceiving  that 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 
new, 
And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 
world," 

the  pagan  hero,  chanting  a  mystic  song, 
sails  away  to  an  island  between  earth  and 
heaven. 


*^Then  the  aged  YaeinaomdineD, 
With  his  swollen  sails  resounding, 
In  his  shining  ship  of  copper, 
In  his  galley  made  of  metal, 
Sought  the  higher  earthly  regions 
And  the  lower  realms  of  heaven. 


"  There  his  galley  gained  the  haven ; 
There  abode  the  Ship  and  Hero : 
But  he  left  his  harp  behind  him, 
Left  his  music  sweet  in  Suomi,* 
For  the  people's  joy  eternal — 
Noble  song  for  sons  of  Finnland." 


So  ends  the  KalevcUa^  together  with 
these  notes  on  the  mythology  of  the  an^ 
cient  people  by  whom  that  poem  was  pro- 
duced. 

Macc  da  cherda* 


From     Ohambers^s     Joornal. 


THE       KING'S        WORD. 


Xever  had  the  position  of  a  king  pre- 
sented so  hopeless  an  aspect  as  that  of 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  in  the  year  1456, 
two  years  before  his  deliverance  by  Joan 
of  Arc.  Almost  all  the  ports  and  fort- 
resses in  the  hands  of  the  English,  an  army 
which  it  was  difficult  to  maintain,  without 
allies,  an  empty  treasury,  and  no  prospect 
of  soon  again  being  able  to  iill  it — tnose 
were  the  fircumstances  in  which  Charles 
found  himself,  when  one  day,  during  his 
sojourn  at  Bourges,  he  received  informa- 
tion that  the  last  remains  of  his  army  had, 
in  the  preceding  night,  set  lire  to  their 
camp,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  With 
the  defection  of  these  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  Count  de  Richemont, 
Constable  of  France,  the  cause  of  Charles 
appeared  to  be  irretrievably  lost. 

Such  a  disaster  would  have  driven  any 
other  monarch  to  despair ;  but  Charles — 
wlio  received  the  intelligence  of  his  mis- 
fortune just  as  he  was  engaged  with  his 
favorite,  the  Marquis  de  Giac,  in  his  dar- 
ling pastime  of  throwing  the  dice — merely 


looked  up  with  a  slight  air  of  aBtonuh- 
ment  at  the  officer  who  had  brought  him 
the  message,  and  asked:  '^What!  are 
they  all  gone  ?" 

'^  All,  sire." 

"  Well,  Giac,  that  is  a  good  joke,**  said 
the  King,  laughing  and  taming  to  his  fiih 
vorite. 

"  Yes,  sire,"  answered  Giac ;  "  and  the 
misfortune  could  not  have  befiillen  your 
Majesty  at  a  luckier  moment." 

''  Why  so  ?" 

*^  The  men,  sire,  had  arrears  of  pay  ow- 
ing to  them,  and  the  treasory  is  empty," 
At  this  moment  a  page  annonncra  the 
Comte  de  Richemont,  Constable  of  S^noe; 
and  the  countenance  of  the  Marquis,  wfaUb 
had  hitherto  borne  an  expression  ik  oalPS- 
less  gayety,  instantly  changed  to  one  'fSf 
extreme  seriousness,  and  his  fiice  tumeA 
deadly  pale. 

^'My  cousin  is  -welcome!''  oried  jdie 
King,  at  the  same  time  looking  towiirdt 
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the  officer,  who  was  still  waiting,  and  giv- 
ing him  to  understand,  by  a  motion  of  the 
hand,  that  he  was  dismissed. 

"  Well,  Giac  ?"  said  Charles,  in  a  tone 
of  wonderment,  as  his  favorite,  whilst  ex- 
pecting the  entrance  of  the  Constable,  left 
the  dice-box  standing  untouched  before 
him  ;  "  the  throw  is  with  you." 

"Sire,"  stammered  Giac,  as  he  arose 
in  embarrassment  from  the  table. 

''  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Your  majesty  is  aware  that  the  Con- 
stable is  not  friendly  towards  me.  As 
your  treasurer,  sire,  he  may  think  it  ray 
fault  that  the  deserting  troops  had  not  re- 
eoived  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  I  fear  he 
may  wish  to  be  revenged." 

''  Nonsense,  Giac  !  Do  not  give  your- 
self any  concern  on  that  account.  I,  your 
king,  will  protect  you." 

''But  circumstances  might  occur,  your 
iMnjesty "  said  the Marquis,trembling. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  fear.  You  have 
my  royal  word " 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Constable. 

"  Welcome,  good  cousin,  to  Bourges !" 
cried  Charles.  "I  have  already  heard 
what  has  taken  place  at  St.  Jacques  de 

Bcuvron.    The  wicked  traitors ! But 

Avliat  brings  you  to  me,  worthy  cousin  ?" 

"  I  am  come,  sire,"  answered  the  Coimt, 
'*  to  return  to  you  my  sword  of  office,  as 
it  is  no  longer  able  to  restore  the  lost  con- 
dition of  France." 

''  Not  so  hasty,  cousin  !"  cried  Charles, 
knitting  his  brows.  "  It  is  not  my  fault 
that  the  cowardly  mercenaries  have  left 
us." 

"  It  is  not  mine,  sire,"  answered  the 
Constable,  proudly  and  with  emphasis. 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  the  King. 
*'  You  are  a  faithful  servant."  The  Count 
bowed  coldly. 

"  When  I  received  the  constable's  sword 
from  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "  and  assem- 
bled an  army  to  protect  your  throne,  I 
did  so  upon  one  condition  :  I  promised  to 
support  the  troops  at  my  own  cost  during 
a  period  of  four  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  were  to  be  paid  by  your  Majes- 
ty, and  you  promised  to  send  me  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose." 

"  Very  true,  cousin." 

"  Four  months  have  elapsed  since  then ; 
I  kept  my  promise,  but  the  money  did 
not  arrive.  The  troops  reftised  to  serve 
any  longer  without  pay.  I  entreated  and 
threatened,  but  without  avail:  the  trai- 


tors deserted  secretly.  It  would  not  have 
happened,  sire,  if  you  had  kept  your  word 
as  well  as  I  kept  mine,  and  had  sent  the 
money  as  you  promised." 

"  What !"  cried  Charles,  rising  from  his 
seat,  and  pale  with  rage  ;  "  I  did  not  send 
the  money  ?" 

"  No,  sire." 

"  No  ?  And  the  money  has  been  col- 
lected from  the  country  for  the  purpose ! 
.  .  .  .     What  has  become  of  it?" 

"  Ask  the  Marquis  de  Giac,  your  Ma- 
jesty :  perhaps  he  knows,"  answered  the 
Constable  coldly. 

The  Marquis,  who  had  hitherto  listened 
to  the  conversation  in  a  state  of  the  great- 
est anxiety,  replied  to  the  King's  ques- 
tion : 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  out  of  the  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  Chevalier  d'Ange 
was  paid  the  bet  he  laid  with  your  Majes- 
ty ;  and  the  rest  I  took  in  part-payment 
for  the  three  horses  I  had  brought  from 
Burgundy." 

"  So  the  money  has  gone  for  a  bet  and 
three  horses  !"  cried  the  Constable,  angrily 
turning  to  the  Marquis  :  "  you  are  truly 
an  excellent  treasurer !" 

"  Whether  I  am  so  or  not,"  answered 
the  Marquis  scomfiiUy,  "it  is  not  your 
business  to  decide."  The  Constable  bit 
his  lip  without  making  any  reply,  and 
then  fell  on  one  knee  before  the  King,  and 
presented  his  sword. 

"  Here,  sire,"  said  he,  "  is  my  sword 
back  again." 

"  No,  my  cousin,  we  will  not  accept  it," 
cried  Charles ;  "  for  we  know  none  more 
worthy  to  whom  we  can  confide  it."  The 
Constable  appeared  to  consider  for  a  min- 
ute, and  then,  with  a  side-glance  at  the 
Marquis : 

"  Since  you  command  it,  sire,"  said  he^ 
"  I  will  retain  my  sword,  hoping  long  to 
wear  it  to  the  honor  of  my  king  "and 
France ;  but  I  must  make  one  condition, 
which  I  hope  you  will  grant  me." 

"  Most  willmgly,  cousin." 

"  As  Constable  of  France,"  continued 
the  Count,  "  I  exercise  the  highest  juris- 
diction within  the  provinces  confided  to 
me,  as  well  as  within  the  district  of  the 
to\\Ti  of  Bourges." 

"  Right  I" 

"  Allow  me  then,  sire,  to  make  use  of 
this  power;  and  permit  that  the  same 
obedience  may  be  shown  to  me  that  would 
be  shown  to  yourself."  Charles  appeared 
for  a  moment  embarrassed,  and  then,  with 
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a  side-look  at  his  visibly  anxious  favorite: 
"It  shall  be  so,  cousin,"  said  he,  "but 
\rith  one  stipulation :  you  must  answer  to 
me  with  your  honor  for  the  safety  of  the 
head  of  the  Marquis  de  Giac." 

"  I  answer  for  his  life,  sire,"  said  the 
Constable.  Then  turnmg  to  the  Mar- 
quis : 

"  My  Lord  Marquis,"  said  he,"  you  are 
my  prisoner." 

A  few  hours  after  the  visit  of  the  Con- 
stable to  Kin^  Charles,  the  Marquis  de 
Giac  was  a  prisoner  in  Bourges,  on  the 
charge  of  having  squandered  the  money 
belonging  to  the  royal  treasury.  This  at 
least,  was  the  form  under  which  the  Con- 
stable had  proposed  to  himself  to  retaliate 
upon  the  M!arquis,  for  a  long  list  of  offenses 
he  had  been  for  some  time  committing 
with  impunity,  feeling  himself  safe  under 
tlie  especial  protection  of  the  King.  The 
j)risoner  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  al- 
though the  word  of  the  King,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Constable,  was  undoubted  se- 
curity for  his  life.  But  arc  there  not  pun- 
ishments infinitely  more  painful  than 
death  ?  Are  there  not  tortures  insufficient 
to  destroy  the  thread  of  life,  yet  in  com- 
parison with  which  death  itself  would  be 
a  boon  ?  And  what  was  there  to  hope 
from  the  protection  of  a  weak  and  frivo- 
lous King,  at  the  time  when  the  will  of  the 
Constable  was  of  greater  weight  than  that 
of  his  master  ? 

Givinsj  himself  up  to  these  reflections, 
his  heai  resting  on  his  two  hands,  the 
Marquis  sat  in  a  comer  of  his  dark  and 
dismal  prison,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger  who  was  to  make  known  to 
him  his  fate  ;  for  in  those  days  no  length- 
ened process  was  necessary  for  the  con- 
demnation of  one  who  had  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  Constable.  It  was, 
therefore,  that  same  evening  that  the  door 
of  the  prison  opened,  and  the  Mayor  of 
13ourges,  attended  by  two  sheriffs,  ap- 
peared before  the  Marquis.  A  long  roll  of 
paper  in  the  hand  of  the  former  announced 
to  nim  that  his  fate  was  decided. 

"  My  Lord  Marquis  de  Giac,"  said  the 
Mayor,  after  clearing  his  throat,  and  un- 
rolling the  paper,  "draw  near,  and  hear 
the  sentence  which  the  good  city  of  Bour- 
ges, according  to  right  and  conscience, 
passes  mpon  you." 

The  prisoner,  by  nature  not  timid,  and 
endowed  with  a  certain  strength  of  soul 


which  enabled  him  to  meet  with  fortitude 
inevitable  evils,  arose  courageously,  and 
walking  up  to  the  Mayor  almost  with  an 
air  of  pride : 

"  Let  me  hear  it !"  said  he.  "  But,  pray, 
use  not  many  words." 

"  As  you  command,"  replied  the  Mayor, 
bowing  low  as  he  spoke;  and  then  he 
preceded  to  read,  with  all  the  pomposity 
of  his  office,  as  follows :  ^*  The  supreme 
administrator  of  the  laws  of  the  good  and 
true  city  of  Bourges  decrees,  according 
to  right  and  conscience,  that  Arthur  PhoB- 
bus  Charles,  Marquis  de  Giac,  be  held 
guilty  of  having  improperly  and  fraudu- 
lently squandered  the  royal  treasure,  and 
that  he  be  accordingly  attained  of  high 
treason,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death 
by  the  sword." 

"  How  ?  Death  ?"  cried  the  prisener, 
more  in  anger  than  in  terror. 

"  Allow  me  to  proceed,  my  Lord  Mar- 
quis ;  I  have  not  yet  done,"  said  the  Ma- 
yor ;  and  he  read  on :  "  In  consideration, 
however,  of  its  having  pleased  his  Majesty, 
our  most  gracious  kmg  and  master,  to 
pardon  with  his  own  royal  word  the  said 
Marquis  de  Giac,  and  to  grant  him  lus 
life,  so  shall  the  sentence  pronounced  apoa 
him  be  commuted  and  changed  to  a  pe- 
nance ;  which  commutation,  however,  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  condemned  de- 
claring in  his  own  handwriting  that  he  is 
willing  to  undergo  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  to  renounce  the  &vor  of  the  royu 
pardon  offered  him." 

"  And  what  is  the  penance  which  I  am 
to  ])refer  to  death — in  what  does  it  oob- 
sist?"  asked  the  prisoner,  turning  pale. 

^^It  is  as  follows,"  said  the  Mayor, 
reading  further :  "  That  Arthur  Phcebiu 
Charles,  Marquis  de  Giac,  shall  bind  him- 
self to  put  to  death  with  the  sword  to- 
morrow morning  before  sunrise,  in  the  open 
market-place  of  Bourges,  one  of  the  cnm- 
inals  at  present  convicted  of  murder." 

Uttenng  a  cry  of  rage  and  horror,  the 
prisoner  sank  on  the  bench  of  hia  cell,  and 
the  door  inunediately  closed  npon  the  re* 
tiring  Mayor  and  his  attendants. 

\^en  we  consider  the  degmdatikm  ftH- 
tached  to  the  office  of  public  execationer 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  contempt  in  wUah 
the  man  who  nlled  it  was  held,  and  hie 
low  position  in  a  civil  community,  wo 
shall  he  able  to  form  some  idea  of  une  r^ 
fined  cruelty  contained  in  the  so-oalldd 
penance  inflicted  on  the  Marquis  de  CHaa 
To  come  in  contact,  even  in  the  remoteil 
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degree,  with  that  administrator  of  crim- 
inal justice,  was  held  to  be  a  disgrace 
which  not  even  the  royal  authority  was 
sufficient  entirely  to  obliterate ;  and  the 
meiinest  citizen  would  have  preferred 
death  to  that  act  which  the  authorities  of 
Bourges  had  imposed,  under  the  name  of 
a  penance,  upon  a  man  of  ancient  and  hon- 
orable race,  and  one  who  had  long  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  a  crowned  head. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1456,  an  agitation  began  on  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Bourges,  which  announced 
that  something,  as  unusual  as  it  was  im- 
portant, was  about  to  take  place.  Out  of 
all  the  houses,  streets,  and  alleys  streamed 
men  and  women  of  all  ages,  who  assem- 
bled round  a  circle  marked  out  with  posts 
in  the  middle  of  the  market-place,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  strongly  guarded  by 
well-armed  soldiers.  Although  the  morn- 
ing twilight  did  not  afford  a  clear  sight  of 
what  was  prepared  upon  the  inclosed 
spot,  still  there  was  a  general  idea  of  what 
was  to  follow,  and  those  that  stood  near- 
est could  discern  a  lightly  erected  stage, 
the  siofht  of  which  leit  no  doubt  as  to  its 
object.  It  was  a  scaffold,  which  awaited 
its  victim. 

The  expectation  and  the  interest  de- 
picted on  the  countenances  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  mass,  was  very  decidedly 
different  from  that  which  was  usually  ob- 
served on  like  occasions.  This  difference 
had  its  rise  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
present  occasion  was  not  one  of  a  common 
execution,  but,  as  was  already  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Bourges,  an  example  of 
the  administration  of  justice  hitherto  al- 
together without  precedent.  Besides 
this,  the  unusual  time  of  day,  as  well  as 
the  place,  contributed  much  to  lend  so- 
lemnity to  the  whole  ;  for  a  gallows  had 
never  before  been  known  to  be  erected 
within  the  precincts  of  the  dwelling-houses 
of  the  citizens  of  Bourges ;  and  added  to 
this,  the  sword  of  justice  was  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  hand  of  a  man  who,  although 
he  had  not  been  particularly  beloved  by 
the  people,  had  at  least  always  been  looked 
up  to  by  them  with  respect. 

As  at  length,  during  the  continuation 
of  that  rustling  and  confused  noise  which 
is  inseparable  even  from  a  silent  multitude, 
the  daylight  increased  by  degrees,  and 
announced  the  approaching  rismg  of  the 
sun  in  the  east,  a  deep  and  awful  stillness 
suddenly  prevailed.    Through  a  passage 
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formed  by  the  crowd,  a  picket  of  soldiers 
approached  the  fatal  ring ;  surrounded  by 
these  soldiers  was  a  miserable  cart,  in 
which  sat  the  executioner,  and  by  his 
side  a  haggard-looking  man,  who  was 
evidently  aoout  to  suffer  the  death  of  a 
malefactor. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  cart,  follow- 
ed a  clergyman,  accompanied  by  a  man, 
whose  face  was  perfectly  pale,  but  whose 
carriage  was  firm  and  proud,  and  his  as- 
pect imposing.  His  dress,  richly  embroi- 
dered with  gold,  but  to  which  the  armor- 
ial ornaments  were  nevertheless  wanting, 
showed  him  to  be  of  high  rank.  It  was 
the  Marquis  de  Giac.  When  he  appeared, 
a  suppressed  exclamation  of  sympathy  ran 
through  the  crowd. 

In  the  mean  time  five  members  of  the 
judicial  body  of  Bourges  had  approached 
the  scaffold  from  an  opposite  direction, 
and  after  laying  several  rolls  of  paper 
down  upon  a  table,  avtaited  earnestly  and 
silently  the  approach  of  the  condemned. 
A  few  moments  after,  the  victims  appeared 
upon  the  place  of  execution.  The  clergy- 
man drew  near  to  the  culprit  who  had 
been  convicted  of  murder,  prayed  with 
him  for  a  short  time,  and  then  led  him  to 
the  fatal  seat ;  after  which,  amidst  the 
breathless  stillness  which  prevailed,  the 
senior  of  the  five  judicial  officers  preceded 
to  read  aloud,  first  the  sentence  of  the 
murderer,  and  then  that  of  the  Marquis 
de  Giac,  to  whom  he  turned  at  the  con- 
clusion with  these  words : 

"I  demand  of  you,  Arthus  Phcebos 
Charles,  Marquis  de  Giac,  whether  you 
are  willing,  under  your  own  handwriting 
and  signature,  to  give  yourself  up  to  the 
royal  mercy,  and  thus  escape  the  sentence 
of  death  which  hangs  over  you  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  Marquis,  in  a  firm 
voice. 

"  Then,"  continued  the  officer  of  justice, 
"  you  will  have  to  perform  the  penance 
imposed  on  you,  and  do  the  part  of  exe- 
cutioner to  the  delinquent  who  has  been 
adjudged  to  suffer  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  headsman." 

Saying  this,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, who  drew  from  under  his  cloak 
a  sword,  which  he  presented  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Giac. 

An  indescribable  expression  of  anxiety 
was  depicted  on  every  countenance.  After 
a  short  pause,  the  Marquis,  pale  as  death, 
seized  the  sword  with  a  firm  grasp,  bared 

his  right  arm,  and A  shriek  of  hor- 
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ror  burst  from  the  crowd — he  had  cut  off 
his  right  hand  by  a  desperate  stroke  of 
the  weapon  which  he  held  in  his  left. 

Returning  the  sword  to  the  executioner, 
and  turning  to  the  judicial  authorities, 
whilst  the  blood  streamed  from  his  arm, 
he  said :  "  Go,  tell  the  Constable,  gentle- 
men, that  the  Marquis  de  Giac  has  no 


hand  with  which  to  perform  the  duty  of 
executioner- 


.'> 


He  could  say  no  more,  but  fell  fainting 
from  loss  of  blood. 

Before  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  the 
Marquis  received  the  pardon  of  the  Con- 
stable, who  admired  courage  still  more 
than  he  hated  political  crime.* 


— ^» 


MISS   TALBOT'S   LEHER   TO   A   VERY   YOUNG   PERSON.* 


You  are  heartily  welcome,  my  dear 
little  cousin,  into  this  unquiet  world ;  long 
may  you  continue  in  it,  in  all  the  happi- 
ness it  can  give,  and  bestow  enough  on 
all  your  friends  to  answer  fully  the  impa- 
tience with  which  you  have  been  ex- 
pected. May  you  grow  up  to  have  every 
accomplishment  that  your  good  friend,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  can  already  imagine  in 
you ;  and  in  the  mean  time  may  you  have 
a  nurse  with  a  tunable  voice,  that  may 
not  talk  an  immoderate  deal  of  nonsense 
to  you.  You  are  at  present,  my  dear,  in 
a  very  philosophical  disposition;  the 
gayeties  and  folhes  of  life  have  no  attrac- 
tion for  you,  its  sorrows  you  kindly  com- 
miserate! but,  however,  do  not  suffer 
them  to  disturb  your  slumbers,  and  find 
charms  in  nothing  but  harmony  and  re- 
pose. You  have  as  yet  contracted  no 
partialities,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  party 
distinctions,  and  look  with  a  perfect  indif- 
ference on  all  human  splendor.  You  have 
an  absolute  dislike  to  tne  vanities  of  dress ; 
and  are  likely  for  many  months  to  ob- 
serve the  Bishop  of  Bristol's  first  rule  of 
conversation.  Silence  ;  though  tempted  to 
transgress  it  by  the  novelty  and  strange- 
ness of  all  objects  round  you.  As  you 
advance  further  in  life,  this  philosophical 
temper  will  by  degrees  wear  off;  the  first 
object  of  your  admiration  will  probably 
be  the  candle,  and  thence  (as  we  all  of  us 
do)  you  will  contract  a  taste  for  the  gaudy 
and  the  glaring,  without  making  one 
moral  reflection  upon  the  danger  of  such 
false  admiration,  as  leads  people  many  a 
time  to  burn  their  fingers.  You  will  then 
begin  to  show  great  partiality  for  some 


*  IVom  Miss  TcHbot  to  a  new-horn  child,  daughter 
of  Mr,  John  IbJbotj  son  of  the  Lord  ChaneeUor, 


very  good  aunts,  who  will  contribute  all 
they  can  towards  spoiling  you ;  but  you 
will  be  equally  fond  of  an  excellent  mam- 
ma, who  will  teach  you,  by  her  example, 
all  sorts  of  good  qualities;  only  let  me 
warn  you  of  one  thing,  my  dear,  and  that 
is,  not  to  learn  of  her  to  have  such  an  im- 
moderate love  of  home,  as  is  quite  con- 
trary to  all  the  privileges  of  this  polite 
age,  and  to  give  up  so  entu*ely  all  those 
pretty  graces  of  whmi,  flutter,  and  affecta- 
tion, which  so  many  charitable  poets  have 
declared  to  be  the  prerogative  of  our  sex : 
O  my  poor  cousin !  to  what  purpose  will 
you  boast  this  prerogative,  when  your 
nurse  tells  you,  with  a  pious  care  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  emulation  as 
early  as  possible,  that  you  have  a  fine  little 
brother  come  to  put  your  nose  out  of 
joint  ?  There  will  be  nothing  to  be  done 
then  but  to  be  mighty  good,  and  prove 
what,  believe  me,  admits  of  very  little 
dispute,  (though  it  has  occasioned  abun- 
dance,) that  we  girls,  however  people 
give  themselves  airs  of  being  disap 
pointed,  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised ; 
but  the  men  unenvied  shine  in  public ;  it 
is  we  must  make  their  homes  delightfiil  to 
them ;  and  if  they  provoke  us,  no  less  un- 
comfortable. I  do  not  expect  you  to  an- 
swer this  letter  yet  awhile ;  but,  as  I  dare 
say  you  have  the  greatest  interest  with 
vour  papa,  will  beg  you  to  prevail  upon 
him  that  we  may  know  by  a  line  (be- 
fore his  time  is  engrossed  by  anotner 
secret  committee)  that  you  and  vour 
mamma  are  well.  In  the  mean  time,  f  will 
only  assure  you,  that  all  here  rejoice  in 
your  existence  extremely,  and  that  I  am, 
my  very  young  correspondent,  most  af- 
fectionately yours,  etc. 

*  From  the  German  of  Schubar. 
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From   tho   Eclectlo   Beylew. 


BIOGRAPHIES   OF   DISTINGUISHED   SCrENTIFIC   MEN.* 


Scientific  men  are  so  prominently  as- 
sociated with  the  discovery  of  natural 
agencies  and  phenomena,  and  the  promul- 
gation of  physical  truths,  that  when  re- 
viewing their  lives  we  are  apt  to  forget 
their  individual  characters,  and  are  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  performed  those  duties  com- 
mon to  every  member  of  society.  It  is 
true  that  a  class  of  special  duties  rise  out 
of  the  pursuits  in  which  a  man  is  engaged, 
and  we  are  so  critical  in  our  judgment  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  performed 
as  to  be  comparatively  indifferent  to  his 
behavior  in  the  incidental  positions  of 
life,  if  the  code  of  morals  be  not  broken, 
and  his  character  be  unstained  by  selfish- 
ness and  an  indifference  to  the  welfare  of 
those  who  have  a  claim  on  his  affections. 
If  a  man  be  a  lover  of  natural  science, 
we  follow  his  wanderings,  participate  in 
his  research,  and  revel  in  the  scenery  to 
which  he  introduces  us,  without  inquiring 
whether  he  is  employing  his  talents  in  the 
best  way,  or  whether  he  may  not  be  ne- 
glecting some  imperative  duty.  If  he  be 
a  physicist,  we  do  not  tire  of  watching 
his  experiments,  and  when  his  calculations 
intimate  the  correctness  of  his  conjec- 
tures relative  to  some  physical  law,  or  to 
its  exhibition  in  a  previously  unobserved 
phenomenon,  we  participate  in  his  joy 
without  asking  whether  such  a  mind  might 
not  have  been  more  usefully  employed  in 
the  resolution  of  some  great  social  ques- 
tion, or  whether  the  rectification  of  a  pub- 
lic wrong-doing,  or  the  establishment  of 
a  better  principle  of  government  in  a 
prison,  a  poor-house,  or  a  state,  would 
not  have  been  more  honorable  to  him,  and 
more  beneficial  to  his  neighbor. 

The  biographies  of  scientific  men,  how- 
ever, are  too  often  avoided  by  the  read- 
ing public  as  though  they  were  literary 


♦  Biographies  of  Distinguished  Scientific  Men.  By 
Fran9ois  Arago.  Translated  by  Adniiral  "W.  H. 
Smyth,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  tho  Rer.  Baden  Powell,  M. A., 
F.R.S.,  and  Robert  Grant,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  London: 
LoDgmam  k  Co.     1857. 


deserts  where  human  affections  can  find 
no  object  for  their  sympathy.  Research, 
discovery,  and  the  applause  of  academies, 
we  are  told,  engross  the  thoughts  of  the 
man  of  science,  and  separate  him  from  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  his  neighbors  and 
kindred.  His  name  is  honorably  associ- 
ated with  scientific  journals  and  unintel- 
ligible pages  of  learned  phraseology,  mys- 
tic emblems,  and  cabalistic  formulae,  but 
has  no  place  in  the  discussion  of  social 
affairs,  and  questions  of  political  moment. 
If  the  popular  notion  of  the  history  and 
character  of  eminent  scientific  men  could 
be  trusted,  we  might  write  a  brief  de- 
scription applicable  to  them  as  a  class.  Po- 
verty of  birth,  the  opposition  of  parents, 
struggles  for  existence,  seclusion  from  the 
world,  accumulation  of  knowledge,  great 
discoveries,  renown,  poverty,  and  a  ne- 
glected grave — such  would  be  the  table  Si 
contents  descriptive  of  the  lives  of  all. 
A  scientific  man  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  one  who  refuses  to  conform  to 
the  conventionalities  of  society,  rejects  its 
enticements,  and  is  indifferent  to  its 
scorn — one  who  lives  out  of  the  area  of 
the  amenities  of  life,  too  wise  to  be  loved, 
too  poor  to  be  respected.  Can  he  be 
thought  capable  of  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life  who  voluntarily  abandons  that  hope 
of  wealth  which  maddens  the  life  of  other 
men,  and  follows  that  which  other  men 
despise  ?  We  know  a  man  of  science 
who  spends  every  night  in  looking 
through  a  strange  combination  of  mirrors 
and  lenses,  constructed  by  his  own  hands, 
and  is  as  anxious  at  his  work  as  if  all 
mankind  had  an  irrepressible  longing  to 
explore  the  stellar  spaces,  and,  like  the 
unfortunate,  were  oppressed  by  the  idea 
that  some  distant  place  might  be  found 
where  they  could  shake  oft'  care  and  be 
happy.  Till  light  stealthily  creeps  from 
the  east,  and  covers  the  sky  with  an  im- 
penetrable luminosity,  the  enthusiastic 
observer  keeps  his  vigil  in  the  silence  of 
the  awful  heavens,  as  once  the  watchful 
eye  rested  on  the  serene  smnmit  of  Sinai 
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before  the  cloud  covered  it,  and  the  voice 
of  God  was  heard.  Another  is  seen 
playing  with  sunbeams,  turning  them 
through  prisms,  reflecting  them  from  mir- 
rors, watching  their  courses,  measuring 
the  angles  of  their  incidents  and  refrac- 
tion, breaking  white  light  into  colored 
rays,  and  ensnaring  them  in  the  net-work 
of  geometry.  A  third  is  more  hazard- 
ously occupied  in  drawing  towards  him 
the  active  agency  of  a  thunder-storm  from 
a  black  surcharged  cloud,  or  extracting 
the  same  potent  force  from  drops  of  wa- 
ter that  he  may  discover  the  motive  ener- 
fies  of  nature,  or  apply  them  to  some 
oubtful  purpose  which  he  considers  an 
object  of  utility.  What  have  such  men 
to  do  with  the  engrossing  interests  of 
commerce,  the  jealousies  of  competition, 
the  contentions  of  social  politics,  or  the 
movements  of  the  national  will  ? 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to 
discuss  the  compatibility  of  scientific  pur- 
suits and  an  active  interest  in,  and  per- 
formance of,  social  duties  and  commercial 
engagements,  nor  shall  we  long  dwell 
upon  the  question,  whether  the  possession 
of  scientific  knowledge  is  an  impediment 
to  the  performance  ot  those  duties  and  ser- 
vices which  the  state  has  a  right  to  de- 
nlknd  of  every  citizen.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  proves  by  examples,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  eminently  successful  in  the 
prosecution  of  science  without  neglecting 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life  or  the  claims  of 
country.  Six  of  the  nine  celebrated  men 
of  science  whose  biographies  are  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  were  Frenchmen, 
living  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  and 
Empire  —  servants  of  the  state,  filling 
efficiently  stations  of  public  trust,  and 
acting  with  more  than  average  ability 
and  self-denial.  They  were  men  who, 
while  they  pursued  the  most  occult 
subjects  of  scientific  research,  were,  for 
good  or  evil,  foremost  in  the  political 
movements  of  their  age,  lovers  of  free- 
dom who  sufiercd  with  their  country, 
while  they  strove  to  protect  her  from 
anarchy  by  a  prudent  and  courageous  op- 
position to  the  lawless  impatience  and 
wrong-doing  of  a  debased  populace.  A 
brief  relation  of  some  of  tne  events  in 
their  lives  will  prove  the  accuracy  of  this 
assertion,  and  appropriately  introduce  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  progress,  in  their 
times,  of  at  least  one  of  the  sdences  they 
cultivated. 
Silvain  Bailly,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 


'  the  Abbe  Lacaille,  and  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  best 
known  to  the  English  public  as  the  author 
of  a  voluminous  history  of  astronomy, 
which,  in  spite  of  many  fanciful  and 
absurd  hypotheses,  and  an  omnivorous 
credulity,  frequently  allied  with  religions 
skepticism,  has  a  merit  sufllicient  to 
deem  in  part  its  follies.  His  ability 
man  of  science  was  not  more  higUy 
teemed  by  his  contemporaries,  than  his 
character  as  a  politician ;  but  as  in  one 
capacity  he  was  loaded  with  honors,  so  in 
the  other  he  suffered  the  unmitigated 
penalty  of  being  the  favorite  of  a  ficJde 
populace.  It  is  a  painful  spectacle  to  see 
such  a  man  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  a  san- 
guinary revolution,  for  his  sympathies 
were  with  honorable  and  benevolent  acts, 
and  his  ambition  was  confined  to  the  dis* 
tinctions  he  won  by  his  intelligence  and 
learning.  When  offered  a  decoration  and 
title  of  nobility  by  the  government  of  Lonis 
XVI.,  he  made  this  proud  reply :  *'  I  thank 
you,  but  he  who  has  the  honor  of  belong- 
ing to  the  three  principal  academies  of 
France  is  sufficiently  decorated  —  snffl- 
ciently  noble  in  the  eyes  of  rational 
men ;  a  cordon  or  a  title  could  add  no- 
thing to  him.''  This  man,  who  was  the 
son  of  the  keeper  of  the  King's  pictnrei|' 
valued  his  science  and  its  honors  more 
than  the  titles  kings  give  ;  but  he  could 
refuse  no  invitation,  whatever  its  danger, 
when  society  demanded  his  time.  VVlMn 
Laplace,  Lavoisier,  Coulomb,  and  other 
members  of  the  Academy  of  ScienoeS| 
were  appointed  to  investigate  the  ohargSB 
made  against  the  administration  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  the  great  hospital  of  PsiiSi 
Bailly  was  elected  secretary  to  the  con- 
mission  ;  and  a  fitting  choice  it  was,  for 
he  had  a  cool  head,  a  warm  heart,  and  a 
ready  pen.  With  a  stem  and  indmiant 
energy  he  described  the  horrors  of  that 
lazaretto  and  slaughter-house,  and  by  fail 
successful  struggle  with  the  abuses  he 
witnessed,  proved  how  little  the  benen^ 
lent  feelings  had  suffered  from  the  sersra 
exercise  of  the  intellect  in  the  applicatioB 
of  mathematical  science  to  astronomisil 
phenomena.  In  the  great  hospital  of  Psris, 
which  would  have  been  pointed  to  as  the 
evidence  of  the  civilization  of  France,  the 
diseased,  the  dying,  and  the  dead  woe 
lying  side  by  side,  and  in  the  smA 
pox  ward,  six  men  or  eight  children  wete 
packed  in  the  same  bed.  Operatimu  ims 
performed  in  the  presence  of  men  ifho^  la 
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a  similar  condition,  were  only  waiting  the 
flight  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few  minutes  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  same  torture. 
The  appeals  of  Bailly,  aided  by  the  tacit 
authority  of  the  men  of  science  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  at  last  lifted  the 
arm  of  power,  overcame  the  resistance  of 
custom,  held  up  to  scorn  the  habitual  in- 
sensibility to  suffering,  and  established  a 
decent  and  beneficent  order  in  an  institu- 
tion which  had  before  rather  aggravated 
than  relieved  the  sufferings  of  the  diseased 
poor. 

In  the  convocation  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, Bailly  took  his  seat  as  first  deputy 
of  Paris,  and  was  afterwards  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  six  hundred  deputies  of  the 
communes.  Not  many  days  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastile,  he  was  chosen 
mayor  of  Paris,  and  for  two  years  filled 
that  office  under  circumstances  of  press- 
ing danger  and  difficulty.  Thus  was  he 
brought  to  witness  the  dark  deeds  of 
Sans-cidottism — that  mad  fury  of  an  ignor- 
ant, suffering  mob,  which  dragged  Fou- 
lon  and  Berthier  from  the  hall  ot  the  H6- 
tel-de-Ville  to  the  lamp-post,  and  with  a 
lawless  mockery  of  retribution  compress- 
ed into  the  few  last  hours  of  their  lives  the 
agonies  they  had  often  inflicted  on  others 
in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  then  with  de- 
moniacal yells  and  laughter  rushed  through 
the  streets  of  fashionable  and  fastidious 
Paris,  to  expose  the  heads  of  their  vic- 
tims. Was  it  a  strange  thing  that,  when 
the  virtuous  magistrate  had  become  the 
jest  of  Marat,  the  hated  of  the  populace, 
he  should  be  robbed  of  his  patrimony, 
and  then  driven  to  the  bar  of  the  infam- 
ous revolutionary  tribunal,  there  to  be 
condemned  to  death  by  the  will  of  a  peo- 
ple whom  he  had  preserved  from  famine, 
and  in  all  things  served  faithfully  ?  It  is 
not  our  present  business  to  examine  the 
charges  brought  against  the  mayor  of 
Paris,  or  to  defend  his  character  as  a  pub- 
lic administrator,  but  we  may  affirm,  with- 
out controversy,  that  his  love  of  science 
and  successful  pursuit  of  it  did  not 
incapacitate  him  lor  the  performance  of 
public  duties,  destroy  the  love  of  rational 
liberty,  nor  diminish  his  influence  and 
usefulness  during  a  period  of  great  na- 
tional excitement  and  misfortune. 

Joseph  Fourier,  another  of  the  aavans 
of  France  eulogized  by  Arago,  was  one  of 
those  gifted  men  who,  in  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances,  have  achieved  for  them- 
selves that  noble  fortune — an  illustrious 


name  in  science.  Though  bom  in  a  low 
rank  of  society,  an  orphan  when  eight 
years  old,  and  indebted  for  his  education 
to  the  charity  of  a  convent  of  Benedictine 
monks,  he  raised  himself  to  eminence  by 
his  mathematical  knowledge,  and  to  re- 
nown among  men  of  science  by  his  re- 
searches on  the  theory  of  heat.  Had  he 
spent  his  life  in  the  study  and  the  labora- 
tory, his  scientific  labor  and  literary  taste 
would  have  satisfied  posterity  that  his 
genius  had  not  lacked  the  encouragement 
of  industry.  His  career  as  one  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  newly  established  Polytech- 
nic School  had  scarcely  opened  with  a 
flattering  hope  of  that  scientific  glory 
which  amongst  the  most  intelligent  classes 
of  France  is  coveted  as  the  greatest  good, 
when  he  was  selectfed  by  Monge  as  one  of 
the  philosophers  who  were  to  accompany 
General  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  form  an 
institute  by  which  he  had  resolved  to 
civilize  the  country  he  had  in  anticipation 
conquered.  Though  Egypt  was  not  con- 
quered, the  institute  was  formed,  and 
Fourier  was  elected  its  perpetual  secre- 
tary ;  but  other  labors  were  also  assigned 
him,  and  he  proved  himself  to  be  as  efli- 
cient  in  the  office  of  commissioner  at  the 
Divan  of  Cairo,  as  useftil  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  treaties,  and  as  skillful  in  diploma- 
tic services,  as  he  was  eminent  for  his  ap- 
plication of  pure  science  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  physical  problems.  On  his  return 
to  France,  he  was  appointed  Prefect  of 
the  department  of  I'Isere,  and  while  his 
mind  was  occupied  in  the  preparation  of 
his  "Th^orie  Mathematique  de  la  Cha- 
leur,"  a  work  of  great  originality  and 
genius,  he  was  also  constructing  roads, 
draining  marshes,  and  effectively  perform- 
ing all  the  duties  of  a  public  administra^ 
tion.  Fourier  is  thus  exhibited  as  a  man 
possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
capacity  and  tact  which  are  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  public  officer,  and  in  none  of 
his  labors  does  he  more  completely 
justify  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  man 
of  science,  than  in  the  direction  of  those 
works  which  converted  a  pestilent  tract 
of  country  into  a  rich  pasture,  and  made 
it  a  healthy  residence  for  an  industrious 
people. 

Carnot,  one  of  the  judges  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  then  successively  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Director  of 
the  armies  of  the  Republic,  a  member  of 
the  National  Convention,  Minister  of 
1  War,  and  Governor  of  Antwerp,  is  so  un- 
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mistakably  identified  with  the  French 
Revohition,  and  is  so  often  apparently  as- 
sociated with  its  most  revolting  atrocities, 
that  one  might  hesitate  to  believe  it  pos- 
sible he  coidd  at  such  a  period,  and  with 
such  work  in  hand,  have  occupied  himself 
in  the  preparation  of  profound  physico- 
mathematical  papers.  But  his  "  Essay  on 
Machines,"  his  "  Reflections  on  the  Meta- 
physics of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus," 
and  his  publication  on  the  "  Geometry  of 
Positions,"  give  indisputable  evidence  of 
a  scientific  mind  of  high  order.  That  he 
also  possessed  habits  of  business  and  emi- 
nent administrative  powers,  might  be  now 
regarded  as  a  misfortune  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  his  posthumous  fame. 
His  defense  by  Arago  is  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  revolu- 
tionary era.  But  while  it  is  sufiicient  for 
our  purpose  to  show  that  he  did  not  find 
scientific  research  incompatible  with  the 
duties  enforced  by  the  acknowledged 
claim  of  his  country  on  his  time  and 
talents,  we  do  not  doubt  that  his  adminis- 
tration will  be  defended  from  many  of  the 
accusations  made  against  it,  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  he  acted  up  to  the  noble  and 
magnanimous  creed  he  professed  when  in 
exile :  "  Universal  toleration,"  he  said, 
"  is  the  dogma  which  I  decidedly  profess. 
I  abhor  fanaticism,  and  I  believe  that 
the  fanaticism  of  irreligion,  brought  into 
fashion  by  such  men  as  Marat  and  Pere 
Duchesne,  is  the  most  fatal  of  all.  We 
must  not  kill  men  to  force  them  to  be- 
lieve ;  we  must  not  kill  them  to  prevent 
their  believing ;  let  us  compassionate  the 
weaknesses  of  others,  since  every  one  has 
his  own,  and  let  us  allow  prejudices  to 
wear  away  by  time  when  we  can  not  ob- 
viate them  by  reason." 

Malus  did  not  occupy  any  prominent 
place  as  a  politician,  nor  hold  an  office  de- 
manding the  exercise  of  those  qualities  of 
mind  most  appreciated  by  men  of  busi- 
ness. In  the  School  of  Engineers  at 
Mezieres,  he  received  his  education ;  but 
the  disorderly  acts  of  the  scholars  caused 
the  suppression  of  the  establishment,  and 
Malus,  disappointed  of  his  commission, 
joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  While 
working  at  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk, 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Lepere, 
the  engineer,  and  through  the  interest  of 
that  gentleman  was  received  into  the 
Polytechnic,  where  he  passed  his  examina- 
tions with  honor,  and  obtained  his  com- 
mission as  a  sub-lieutenant  of  engineers. 


Soon  after  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  he  embarked  in  the  expe* 
dition  to  Egypt,  and  while  there,  had  his 
full  share  of  labor  and  suffering.  When 
encamped  at  Cathieh,  he  composed  a 
"  Memoir  on  Light,"  the  science  he  at  a 
later  period  so  greatly  enriched,  and  we 
are  curious  to  know  how  such  an  occapa- 
tion  of  mind  could  be  made  consistent 
with  his  duties  as  a  conunanding  officer  in 
an  enemy's  country.  ' 

"  There  has  recently  been  found  among  the 
family  papers/'  says  Arago,  *^  a  small  bound  dooIl 
in  which  Malus,  when  captain  of  engineers,  and 
employed  in  the  army  of  the  East,  traced  day 
by  day  an  abridged  narrative  of  all  the  eventi 
of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  or  in 
which  he  had  taken  a  direct  part  These 
memoranda,  which  I  have  read  with  the  fcreat- 
est  interest,  and  in  which  our  fcllow-laborcr 
figures  chiefly  as  a  military  man,  seem  to  me 
to  deserve  a  detailed  analysis  I  have  resolved 
to  lay  it  before  you,  were  it  only  to  prove  onoe 
more,  that  profound  knowledge  and  a  sdentiflc 
genius  did  not  weaken  either  the  zeal,  the  eon- 
stancy,  the  courage,  or  the  spirit  of  enterpriM^ 
which  ought  to  distinguish  an  officer  of  the 
highest  military  qualities." 

On  his  return  to  France,  he  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  first,  a 
"  Treatise  on  Analytical  Optics,"  and  then 
a  "Memoir  on  the  Refractive  Power  of 
Opaque  Bodies ;"  but  these  were  nnim* 
portant  contributions  compared  with  the 
discovery  of  Polarization  by  Reflection, 
an  observation  and  research  which  wiD 
rank  w4th  the  most  valued  philosophieal 
investigations  of  the  nineteenth  oentniy, 

Augustine  Fresnel  is  another  iUnfltrioos 
example  of  the  combination  of  soientifto 
genius  with  the  ability  and  willingness  to 
perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  for  he 
was  a  man  who  contributed  largely  to  the 
true  glory  of  his  country  by  extendinff  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  while  he 
conscientiously  performed  with  sompuloQi 
exactness,  the  most  trivial  engagement! 
of  an  inferior  public  appointment.  Whea 
eight  years  otage  he  could  not  read,  and 
his  ^'memory  refused  almost  abflolnteiy 
to  retain  words  from  the  moment  thOT 
were  detached  from  a  clear  argnment  and 
displayed  in  arrangement."  After  eon* 
Dieting  his  education  in  the  Polyteoludd 
School,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
ingenieur ordinairein.  the  Ponta^i  Chtnt^ 
sees^  and  was  stationed  at  Voidde,  ^to 
level  small  portions  of  road;  tooeek^la 
the  countries  placed  under  his  enpenih- 
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tendence,  for  beds  of  flint ;  to  preside  over 
the  extraction  of  the  materials ;  to  see  to 
their  deposition  on  the  road,  or  on  the 
wheel-ruts ;  to  execute  here  and  there  a 
bridge  over  the  irrigation  drains ;  to  re- 
establish some  meters  of  bank  which  the 
torrent  had  carried  away  in  its  progress  ; 
to  exercise  principally  an*  active  surveil- 
lance over  the  contractors ;  to  verify  their 
accounts,  to  estimate  scrupulously  their 
works ;  such  were  the  duties,  very  useful, 
though  not  very  lofty,  not  very  scientific, 
which  Fresnel  had  to  fulfill  during  from 
eight  to  nine  years  in  Vendee,  in  Drome, 
and  in  Ille  et  Vilaine."  When  Napoleon 
landed  at  Cannes  in  1815,  Fregnel,  actuat- 
ed by  a  sense  of  duty,  joined  the  Royal- 
ist forces ;  but  his  feeble  health  was  brok- 
en down  by  the  hardships  of  the  camp, 
and  he  returned  to  his  residence  at  Nyons, 
amid  the  sneers  and  derisive  shouts  of  the 
people.  A  few  days  later  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office  by  the  imperial  government, 
and  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police.  Having  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Paris,  he  commenced  that  brilliant  career 
of  research  which  yielded  one  discovery 
after  another  in  rapid  succession,  enlarg- 
ing and  systematizing  the  science  of  optics 
by  the  addition  of  new  facts  and  correct 
data,  and  thus  making  his  name  famous  in 
every  country  where  knowledge  is  sought, 
and  intellectual  pursuits  are  honored. 

Laplace  is  another  of  the  six  eminent 
French  savans  whose  Eloges  are  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  and  if  we  are  un- 
able to  bring  him  prominently  forward  as 
an  instance  of  the  union  of  business  habits 
with  eminent  scientific  talents,  or  even 
if  we  should  find  that  he  was  an  exception 
to  the  dogma  we  have  proved  by  other 
illustrious  examples,  and  as  Napoleon 
said,  "  carried  into  the  art  of  government 
the  principles  of  the  infinitesimal  calcu- 
lus," we  need  not  regret  the  fact.  Man- 
kind could  well  afford  to  give  an  almost 
unbroken  leisure,  and  a  freedom  from  the 
toils  of  material  existence,  to  the  author 
of  the  "  Mocanique  Celeste,"  the  "Expo- 
sition du  Systeme  du  Monde,"  and  the 
"  Theorie  Analytique  des  Probabilites" — 
works  which  a  nation  desired  to  reprint 
as  the  noblest  monument  it  could  produce 
in  memory  of  its  most  profound  philoso- 
pher and  of  its  own  glory.  He  surely 
might  be  excused  from  mterference  in  the 
strife  of  parties,  and  the  turmoil  of  revo- 
lutions, who  was  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  works  which  will  be  an  everlasting 


honor  to  France,  and  give  her  a  place, 
higher  than  she  deserved,  among  civilized 
nations,  when  the  name  of  her  idolized 
Emperor  fades  from  the  page  of  history  like 
the  muster-rolls  of  the  hundred  thousand 
heroes  who  fell  in  the  vain  hope  of  accom- 
plishing his  ambitious  projects.  But  even 
Laplace  could  not  be  excused  from  the 
cares  of  state  when  it  was  thought  that 
the  prestige  of  his  name  or  his  administrat- 
ive ability  could  serve  his  country ;  and 
to  his  honor  it  is  recorded  that  his  first 
act,  on  the  evening  of  his  appointment  to 
office  as  Minister  of  the  Literior,  was  to 
solicit  a  pension  of  two  thousand  francs 
for  the  widow  of  the  astronomer  Bailly, 
which  was  nobly  granted  by  General 
Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  with  an 
order  that  it  should  be  paid  half-yearly,  in 
advance.  But  while  we  thus  do  honor  to 
the  motive  and  the  act  of  the  greatest 
geometer,  and  the  greatest  military  com- 
mander, France  has  produced,  let  us  not 
forget  the  still  more  noble  generosity  of 
M.  Cousin,  also  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  a  municipal  counselor, 
who  had  previously  obtained  for  the  im- 
poverished widow  the  allowance  granted 
to  the  poor,  and  every  week  personally 
received  the  provisions  allotted  for  her 
support,  and  carried  them  to  her  lodgings. 
Well  might  Arago  say :  "  Such  noble  ac- 
tions are  certainly  worth  good  papers." 
The  highest  scientific  attainments,  what- 
ever the  world  may  say,  are  not  drags 
upon  the  benevolent  feelings,  and  in  no 
degree  hinder  the  exercise  of  the  warmest 
afiections  of  the  heart,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  purity  and  activity  of  the  moral 
powers  are  more  excellent  than  the 
capacity  and  refinement  of  the  intellect, 
so  much  more  is  the  benevolent  action 
of  M.  Cousin  better  than  the  best  scien- 
tific paper.  We  can  say  but  little  of 
the  manner  in  which  Laplace  performed 
his  duties  as  Minister  of  tne  Interior,  but 
we  can  not  forget  the  words  he  uttered 
in  his  last  moments,  for  they  contain  a 
truth  which,  from  hLs  lips,  if  properly  un- 
derstood, would  be  of  more  worth  to  man- 
kind than  all  he  could  have  done  as  an  ac- 
tive partisan  of  the  Revolution,  or  as  the 
minister  of  a  nation :  "  What  we  know  is 
little;  what  we  are  ignorant  of  is  im- 
mense." 

The  lives  of  the  three  English  philoso- 
phers, whose  Memoirs  are  contamed  in 
this  volume,  are  still  more  pleasing  exam- 
ples— ^from  the  absence  of  the  military 
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spirit— of  the  pursuit  of  science  without 
impediment  to  the  exercise  of  the  domes- 
tic affections  and  social  ^^rtues,  or  to  the 
performance  of  public  duties. 

William  Herscliel  was  one  of  the  ten 
children  of  a  musician  living  in  Hanover, 
and  was  educated  by  his  wther  for  the 
same  profession.  By  his  eldest  brother, 
Jacob,  band-master  in  a  Hanoverian  regi- 
ment, he  was  brought  to  England.  After 
suffering  many  disappointments  and  pri- 
vations, he  was  appomted,  by  Lord  Dur- 
ham, band-master  of  an  English  regiment, 
quartered,  it  is  said,  on  the  borders  of 
Scotland.  His  talent* as  a  musician  ad- 
vanced his  circumstances  in  life,  and  like 
many  another  poor  youth,  he  probably 
seemed  to  himself  richer  in  the  advent  of 
his  fortune  than  when  he  had  realized  it. 
No  longer  harassed  by  unprovided  daily 
wants,  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  increas- 
ing income  and  leisure  to  the  study  of 
languages,  and  the  elements  of  science. 
A  telescope  at  last  came  into  his  hands, 
and  although  he  held  the  situation  of  or- 
ganist at  the  Octagon  Chapel  in  Bath,  and 
his  time  was  much  occupied  in  private 
teaching  and  in  public  performances  in 
concert  and  ball-rooms,  he  found  time  to 
use  it,  and  the  heavens  were  unsealed  to 
him.  In  restless  anxiety  he  sought  for  a 
larger  instrument,  and  when  his  purse 
fliiled  to  meet  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
the  optician,  his  poverty  became  his  bless- 
ing, and  his  mechanical  skill  and  optical 
knowledge  supplied  that  which  he  could 
not  purchase.  A  few  years  after  this  Wil- 
liam Hei-schel  was  exploring  the  heavens 
with  a  five-feet  Newtonian  telescope  of 
his  own  construction.  The  time  at  last 
came,  when  by  the  patronage  and  pecuni- 
ary assistance  of  the  King,  he  was  able  to 
abandon  music  as  a  profession,  and  to  de- 
vote his  study  to  astronomy,  and  then  he 
rivaled  the  fame  of  Tycho  himself  as  an 
observer ;  but  his  history,  whether  under 
the  shade  of  misfortune,  or  in  the  full  sun- 
shine of  prosperity,  gives  no  instance  of 
the  incompatibility  of  an  ardent  pursuit  of 
science  and  the  ordinary  engagements  ot 
life.  Both  when  he  obtained  the  means 
of  existence  by  his  skill  as  a  musician,  and 
when  by  royal  bounty  ho  was  freed  from 
distracting  labor  and  anxious  thought, 
science  occupied  the  principal  place  in  his 
mind  without  causing  a  weak  or  inefficient 
performance  of  the  common  duties  of  life. 

Of  James  Watt  we  need  not  speak, 
for  his  fame  is  founded  on  the  eminently  | 


pratical  and  useful  application  of  his  scien^ 
tific  studies. 

Thomas  Young,  the  only  other  English 
philosopher  whose  biography  has  a  place 
m  this  volume,  was  in  his  youth  master  of 
seven  languages,  and  in  after  life  he  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  literatures  of  the 
nations  who  used  them.  He  was  a  mnd- 
cian,  and  played  many  instruments;  he 
possessed  a  critical  knowledge  of  art ;  he  ^ 
was  a  mathematician,  a  man  of  science,  ^ 
and  an  interpreter  of  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics ;  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  a  successful  mvestigator  of 
optical  phenomena,  and  a  voluminous  writ- 
er. Yet  this  man,  whose  name  is  impe- 
rishably  associated  with  optical  science,  oy 
the  discovery  of  Interference,  was  a  phy- 
sician, taking  a  place  in  the  most  courtly 
society,  and  ftilly  enjoying  the  pleasures, 
and  performing  the  duties  of  life. 

Such  were  the  men  whose  biographies 
have  been  written  by  Arago,  as  Eloges 
for  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  they  were  members.  They  were 
so  eminent  in  their  several  departments, 
and  were  the  authors  of  so  many  disco- 
veries, that  if  we  were  to  detail  and  explain 
the  results  of  their  researches,  we  could 
not  fail  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  progress, 
during  their  lives,  of  the  sciences  of  as* 
tronomy  and  optics,  in  one  of  which  all  of 
them,  except  Camot,  Fourier,  and  Watt, 
were  principally  engaged.  Wo  are  con- 
scious how  inefficiently  this  would  be  done 
in  the  narrow  limits  assigned  to  our  t^ 
view  of  Arago's  "  Biographies,**  but  to 
fonn  any  opinion,  approaching  to  correct 
ness,  of  their  services  to  science,  such 
historical  outline  is  necessary.  We 
lect  .the  science  of  astronomy  as  an 
ample. 

For  half  a  century  after  the  publication 
of  the  "Principia,"  nothing  was  done 
either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  to 
extend  the  application  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation  to  uninvestigated  astronomt 
cal  phenomena.  The  style  of  the  book 
was  too  unique,  and  its  demand  for  ^i^ 
cated  and  thoughtful  readers  too  impend 
tive,  to  admit  of  its  circulation  among  tlie 
most  intelligent  unscholastic  readers ;  and 
those  English  mathematicians  who  w<Mne 
able  to  understand  it,  perceived  that  the 
author  had  nearly  exhausted  his  method 
of  research.  The  **  Principia  **  was  pob* 
lished  in  1687,  and  the  philosophy  it  an^ 
nounced  was  at  once  accepted  by  sU  the 
most  eminent  men  of  science  in  Enghuid 
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and  Scotland.  The  Newtonian  theory  of 
gravitation  was  taught  by  James  Gregory 
at  St.  Andrew's,  by  Samuel  Clarke  at 
Cambridge,  and  by  Dr.  Keil  at  Oxford, 
and  yet  while  Britain  enjoyed  a  light 
which  other  European  nations  refused  to 
receive,  little  or  nothing  was  done  to  use 
it  for  the  explanation  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena not  investigated  by  Newton  him- 
self "  If  Cote  had  lived,"  said  Sir  Isaac, 
"  we  should  have  known  something,"  but 
we  doubt  whether  there  would  have  been 
much  less  reason  to  deplore  the  stagna- 
tion of  mathematical  science  in  England  m 
the  age  when  the  French  and  German 
philosophers  were  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  pure  analytics,  if  the  author  of 
"  Harmonia  Mensurarum "  had  lived  to 
the  full  term  of  human  existence.  There 
was  no  want  of  power  among  the  mathe- 
maticians, as  the  works  of  Gregory,  Saund- 
erson,  Brook  Taylor,  Emerson,  M'Laurin, 
Simpson,  and  others  prove,  but  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  progress  of  pure  analytics, 
and  in  their  admiration  of  the  mighty 
scheme  of  celestial  mechanics  taught  in 
the  "  Principia,"  weakness  seemed  to  them 
preferable  to  temerity — they  feared  the 
fate  of  the  adventurous  god  who  dared  to 
mount  the  chariot  of  Apollo.  The  un- 
seemly dispute  between  the  English  and 
Continental  mathematicians  upon  the  ri- 
val claims  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  to  the 
right  of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  fluxions  and  the  differential 
calculus,  had  so  completely  isolated  our 
philosophers  from  their  brethren,  that 
while  in  France  and  Germany  the  power 
and  applications  of  the  calculus  were  daily 
increased,  the  English  adhered  strictly — 
perhaps  with  the  national  pertinacity — to 
Newton's  method  and  notation,  and  prac- 
tically assumed  the  impossibility  of  doing 
better  or  more  than  their  great  master. 
Thus,  while  our  countrymen  were  boast- 
ing of  the  laurels  won  by  a  native  con- 
queror, the  bold  intellect  of  other  nations 
was  extending  the  means  of  scientific  re- 
search, and  preparing  for  new  explorations 
in  the  dominion  of  Almighty  creative 
power. 

On  the  Continent,  science  was  in  a  totally 
different  state.  The  minds  of  men  were 
there  preoccupied  with  the  speculations 
of  Descartes — they  were  like  children 
ashamed  of  their  infant  toys,  and  afraid  of 
more  manly  games.  Another  generation 
was  necessary  for  the  unprejudiced  inves- 
tigation of  a  theory  antagonistic  to  their 


preconceived  opinions  and  adopted  hypo- 
theses. The  Newtonian  philosophy  was 
unanimously  condemned  and  banished  by 
Huygens,  Leibnitz,  and  John  Bernoulli ; 
by  Cassini,  Maraldi,  and  the  other  emi- 
nent mathematicians,  who,  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  infinitesimal  analysis,  prepared 
the  very  instrument  of  research,  and  me- 
thod of  investigation,  which  at  a  later 
period  gave  it  an  uncontestable  authority, 
and  demonstrated,  not  only  its  sufliciency 
for  the  explanation  of  every  celestial  phe- 
nomenon, but  its  power  to  discover  the 
existence  of  motions  which  observation 
had  not  revealed.  Maupertuis  was  the 
first  French  philosopher,  who,  after  an 
examination  of  the  claims  of  the  contend- 
ing theories  of  Descartes  and  Newton,  de- 
clared himself  a  disciple  of  the  latter. 
This  he  did  in  a  communication  to  the 
Academy  in  1732.  But  the  popular  ac- 
ceptance of  the  theory  of  gravitation  in 
France  is  to  be  traced  to  the  authority  of 
Voltaire,  who  explained  its  principles-in  a 
lively  essay  which  found  many  readers 
among  the  educated  unscientific  classes. 

In  1745,  eighteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Newton,  and  fifty-eight  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  "  Prmcipia,"  Euler  re- 
commenced the  study  of  physical  astrono- 
my by  an  analytical  investigation  of  the 
perturbations  of  the  moon,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published  his  first  lunar 
tables.  This  date  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice,  because  it  gives  the  honor  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  three  bodies  to  the 
man  who,  above  all  others,  was  most 
worthy,  whether  we  judge  him  by  the  ori- 
ginality of  his  genius,  or  by  his  peaceftil 
devotion  of  spirit,  to  receive  the  mantle 
and  be  the  immediate  successor  of  New- 
ton. The  question  which  Leonard  Euler, 
the  pupil  be  it  remembered  of  James  Ber- 
noulli, proposed  to  himself,  was  one  which 
the  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  gravitation 
had  not  discussed — ^which  his  geometry 
could  not  solve.  Newton  had  demon- 
strated the  mutual  attraction  of  two  bo- 
dies. He  had  proved,  by  a  sublime  geo- 
metry of  his  own,  that  a  body  projected 
in  space  within  the  attraction  of  a  central 
force,  revolves  in  a  closed  curve,  and  that 
the  form  of  the  orbit  is  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  body  in  relation  to  the 
force  and  the  velocity  of  projection,  and 
that  the  magnitude  and  form  of  the  orbit  is 
calculable.  He  who  annoimced  that  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts 
every  other  particle,  with  a  force  varying 
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inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
and  directly  as  the  mass,  was  not  ignorant 
of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  mutual  attraction 
between  the  planetary  bodies ;  nor  did  he 
fail  to  calculate  the  influence  of  subordi- 
nate attractive  forces  in  disturbing  the 
action  of  the  solar  force  on  planetary  mo- 
tions, or  the  perturbing  power  of  the  sun 
upon  the  orbits  of  the  satellites.  He 
clearly  perceived  that  planetary  attrac- 
tions would  account  for  the  otherwise  in- 
explicable irregularities  in  the  motion  of 
the  moon,  and  some  of  the  perturbations 
of  that  body  he  calculated.  But  he  stood 
in  need  of  a  more  searching  instrument  of 
analysis  than  his  own  geometry  supplied, 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  disturbance 
produced  by  the  planets  upon  each  other. 
It  was  Eulcr  who  commenced  that  pro- 
found investigation  which  involved  the 
existence  of  three  or  more  forces,  and 
which  will  not  be  complete  till  every  phe- 
nomenon is  explained,  and  a  perpetuity  of 
mutations  is  revealed  in  every  celestial 
phenomenon  as  the  consequence  of  an  in- 
variable law. 

AVbile  the  intelligent  classes  in  France 
adopted  the  Newtonian  theory  upon  the 
dictum  of  the  philosopher  of  Femey,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  probably  more 
influenced  by  the  researches  of  Euler  than 
by  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  in  proposing, 
as  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay  for  1748, 
the  discussion  of  the  irregularities  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn,  with  a  view  to  the  discov- 
ery whether  the  theory  of  gravitation 
coidd  account  for  the  irregularities  in  their 
motions.  The  perturbations  in  these  two 
important  members  of  the  solar  system 
were  justly  considered  necessarily  greater 
than  the  irregularities  of  other  planetary 
bodies,  excepting  the  moon.  In  the  mo- 
tions of  the  smaller  planets  there  are  per- 
turbations which  observation  failed  to  de- 
tect till  their  existence  had  been  discover- 
ed by  calculation ;  but  the  irregularities 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  had  been  long 
known.  In  1625,  Kepler  pointed  out  a 
want  of  coincidence  between  the  observed 
and  calculated  places  of  these  planets,  the 
mean  motion  of  Jupiter  being  by  the  ta- 
bles too  slow,  and  of  Saturn  too  quick. 
Halley  estimated  the  acceleration  of  Jupi- 
ter at  3°  49'  in  a  period  of  2000  years,  and 
the  retardation  of  Saturn  at  9°  16'  in  the 
same  period,  and  attributed  these  effects 
to  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  planets. 
The  selection  of  these  two  bodies  for  ex- 
amination by   analytical   processes   was 


therefore  judicious,  as  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation  could  not  by  any 
other  problem  be  more  fairly  tested  thaa 
by  its  ability  to  explain  the  irregularities 
of  their  motions. 

Clairaut  and  D'Alembert,  the  two  moat 
profound  geometers  of  France,  became 
competitors  for  the  prize  of  the  Academy, 
and  delivered  their  memoirs  to  the  secre- 
tary before  the  appointed  time,  fearing 
their  researches  might  be  anticipated  by 
Euler.  It  happened  according  to  their 
fears,  in  spite  of  their  precautions,  and 
Fuler's  essay  was  crowned.  By  each  of 
the  three  geometers,  the  problem  of  the 
three  bodies  was  solved  by  the  iufiniteslr 
mal  analysis ;  but  they  all  &iled  to  explain 
the  irregularities  in  the  two  superior  pla- 
nets, and  Euler  did  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  they  were  not  caused  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  planets.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  this  profound  mathematician  exhibit* 
ed  with  clearness  the  analytical  theory  of 
planetary  perturbations,  and  discovered 
periodical  inequaUties  in  the  motions  of 
both  bodies. 

After  Clairaut  had  explained  the  mo- 
tion of  the  moon^s  apogee  by  a  correot 
computation  of  the  lunar  perturbationi, 
there  was  a  greater  confidence  in  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  theory  of  gravitation  to 
the  resolution  of  celestial  phenomena; 
and  the  Academy,  undismayed  byjpr^ 
vious  failure,  proposed  the  theory  of  Jujpt- 
ter  and  Saturn  as  the  subject  of  a  prus 
for  the  year  1752.  Euler  was  again  the 
successful  competitor ;  but  he  could  not 
discover  the  origin  of  the  observed  ino* 
qualities  of  motion.  He  found  seonlar 
equations  in  the  mean  motions  of  bodi 
planets,  but  they  were  equal  and  additive. 
Four  years  later,  he  presented  to  the 
Academy  another  memoir  on  the  aame 
subject,  distinguished  by  depth  of  thongfat| 
\ivid  perception,  ingenuity  of  rdasonmg, 
and  of  indisputable  value  to  science ;  bat 
the  author  failed  to  connect  the  observed 
irregularities  in  the  motions  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  with  their  mutual  attractiom 
In  1763,  the  subject  attracted  the  attea^ 
tion  of  Lagrange,  and  he  presented  a  mo* 
moir  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Tnxin. 
Applying  a  new  solution  of  the  proUen 
of  three  bodies  to  the  theory  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  he  obtained  a  secular  equatien 
of  14''  221  subtractive  from  the  mem 
motion  of  Saturn,  and  one  of  2"  740  addh> 
tive  for  Jupiter.  This  was  a  nearer  i^ 
proximation  to  the  result  of  obeervatiw 
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than    had    beCD    before  obtained ;    and 

tliough  it  did  not  prove  that  the  observed 
iiTegularities  were  caused  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  bodies,  it  made  men 
licsitate  to  adopt  the  conclusion  of  Euler, 
that  gravitation  could  not,  in  this  instance, 
cx]>iain  the  difference  between  calcula- 
tion and  mcasurcntent.  Euler  had  ob- 
tained ono  result,  Lagrange  another,  and 
Laplace  was  now  induced  to  enter  upon 
the  investigation,  but  probably  with  no 
higher  view  than  that  of  a  man  wlio  solves 
a  question  his  own  way,  to  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  two  calculators  who  have  given 
different  answers  to  the  same  problem. 
But,  unambitious  as  the  object  may  have 
been  which  led  him  to  commence  this  in- 
vestigation, it  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
one  of  those  important  generic  truths  with 
which  the  illustrious  geometer  on  several 
occasions  enriched  science.  The  fact  an- 
nounced was  that,  from  the  cariiest  his- 
toric age,  there  had  been  no  sensible  al- 
teration in  the  mean  moUons  of  any  of  the 
planets. 

When  a  period  of  five-and-twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  the  first  selection  of  the 
subject  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had 
passed  away,  the  great  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  inequaJilies  in  the  motion  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  was  nnsolved.  The 
pciturbattons  of  the  planets  had  been 
rigorously  calculated,  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation had  been  triumphantly  estabhshed, 
and  the  stability  of  the  solar  system  had 
been  demonstrated  ;  but  it  was  still  un- 
known why  the  calculated  places  of  the 
two  superior  planets  differed  from  the  ob- 
served. It  had  hitherto  been  aupposed 
that  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  had  been 
always  accelerated,  and  that  of  Saturn  as 
constantly  retarded ;  but,  about  this  time, 
Lambert  discovered  astronomical  records 
which  proved  that  opposite  effects  had 
been  observed — that  the  motion  of  Jupi- 
ter was  once  retarded,  and  of  Saturn  ac- 
cciei'ated.  This  historic  evidence  of  the 
periodicity  of  the  irregularities  in  the  mo- 
tion of  these  bodies  reassured  the  investi- 
gators, for  while  it  banished  the  idea  of 
the  possible  indefinite  increase  of  the  dis- 
turbance— a  certain  cause  of  ultimate  dis- 
union— it  convinced  them  of  the  existence 
of  a  compensating  force  and  restitution  of 
conditions.  Examination  followed  the  | 
announcement  of  this  important  &ct,  and 
Lagrange  discovered  "that  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  principal  planets  can  not 
produce  any  sensible  alteration  in  their  I 
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I  mean  motions" — any  inequality  of  a  secu 

I  lar  character.  This  limited  the  inquiry  to 
the  existence  of  a  periodic  inequality  of 
long  duration.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
problem  when  Laplace  again  attacked  it, 
and  closed  an  important  investigation 
which  had  indirectly  added  much  to  the 
progress  of  physical  astronomy,  by  a  solu- 
tion of  every  difficulty.  The  irregulari- 
ties of  the  two  planets,  which  formerly 
appeared  inexplicable  by  the  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation,  then  became,  as  the 
astronomer  himself  said,  one  of  its  most 

'  striking  proofs.  The  process  by  which  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  explain,  and  the  relations  which 

'  establish  the  periodicity  can  not  be  better 
stated  than  in  the  words  of  Arago: 

"  Mathematical  fmBlysis  has  not  served  to  re- 
present in  finite  terms  the  values  of  the  deran^- 
mcnts  which  each  planet  experiences  in  its 
movement  from  the  action  of  all  the  other  pla- 
nets. In  the  present  state  of  science,  this  value 
is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  an  indefinite  aeries 
of  terms,  diminishing  rapidly  in  magnitude.  In 
calculation,  it  is  usual  to  neglect  such  of  those 
terms  as  correspond,  in  the  order  of  magnitude, 
to  quantities  beneath  the  errors  of  observation. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  order  of  the 
term  in  the  series  does  not  decide  whothcrit  be 
small  or  great.  Certain  numerical  relations  be- 
tween the  primitive  elements  of  the  disturbing 
and  disturbed  planets  may  impart  sensible 
values  to  terms  which  usui^ly  admit  of  being 
neglected.  This  case  occurs  in  the  perturba- 
tions of  Saturn  produced  by  Jupiter,  and  in 
those  of  Jupiter  produced  by  Saturn.  There 
exists,  between  the  mean  motions  of  these  two 
great  planets,  a  simple  relation  of  commensura- 
bility — five  times  the  mean  motion  of  Saturn 
being,  in  fact,  very  nearly  equal  to  twice  the 
mean  motion  of  Jupiter.  It  luppens,  in  conse- 
quence, that  certain  terms,  which  would  other- 
wise be  very  small,  acquire  from  this  circum- 
stance considerable  value.  Hence  arise,  in  the 
movements  of  these  two  planets,  inequalities  of 
long  duration,  which  require  more  than  nine 
hundred  years  for  their  complete  development, 
and  which  represent,  with  marvelous  accuracy, 
all  the  irregularities  disclosed  by  observation. 

"  Is  it  not  astonishing  to  find  in  the  commen- 
Eurability  of  the  mean  motions  of  two  planets,  a 
cause  of  perturbation  of  bo  infiucntial  a  nature? 
to  discover  that  the  definitive  solution  of  an  im- 
mense difficulty — which  baffled  the  genius  of 
Euler,  and  which  even  led  persons  to  doubt 
whether  the  theory  of  gravitation  was  capable 
of  accounting  for  oil  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens— should  depend  upon  the  fortuitous 
circurastaaco  of  five  times  uie  mean  motion  of 
Saturn  being  equal  to  twice  tiie  mean  motion  of 
Jupiterf  The  beauty  of  the  conception  andthe 
ultimate  result  are  here  equally  worthy  of  ad- 
miration." 
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While  a  few  men  among  the  most  in- 
tolli«]font  of  their  species  were  expending 
tlii'ir  intellectual  strength  in  the  examina- 
tion of  an  irregularity  of  motion  in  the 
celestial  mechanics,  the  worlds  rolled  on 
in  their  courses,  constant  even  in  their  ir- 
regularities, neither  weakened  by  age  nor 
retarded  by  wear.  But  of  the  ambitious 
mortals  who  had  been  prying  into  the  ori- 
gin and  probable  duration  of  the  motions 
of  the  mighty  orbs,  and  constructing  for- 
mula} and  tables  for  the  determination  of 
their  places  in  times  past  and  present, 
nearly  all  had  finished  their  course  and 
slept  with  their  fathers.  Clairaut  had 
been  dead  nearly  twenty  years  when  La- 
place published  his  last  paper  on  the  ine- 
qualities of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  Euler 
and  D'Alembert  died  the  year  before. 
Another  race  of  thinkers  had  risen  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  the  illustrious  dead ; 
youth  in  its  vigor  had  supplanted  imbecile 
age,  and  Herschol,  telescope  in  hand, 
beckoned  forward  by  science,  had  com- 
menced that  grand  celestial  survey  which 
has  made  his  name  so  famous  among  liv- 
ing men,  and  will  transmit  it  with  his  re- 
searches to  future  times. 

The  discovery  of  so  many  perturbations 
from  mutual  attraction,  necessarily  sug- 
gested a  suspicion  whether  the  stability 
of  the  solar  system  might  not  be  ultimate- 
ly endangered  by  them.  Newton,  per- 
ceiving the  numerous  irregularities  of  mo- 
tion consequent  to  universal  gravitation — 
the  increase  of  one  velocity  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  another,  the  change  of  distances, 
orbits,  and  inclinations — might  well  doubt 
the  stability  of  a  system  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  an  apparent  complication  of 
forces,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  an  Al- 
mighty hand  to  rearrange  or  restore  or- 
der. What  was  there  to  assure  the  mind 
that  the  moon  would  not  at  some  future 
time  foil  to  the  earth,  and  that  one  planet 
would  not  rush  in  giddy  whirl  into  some 
new  and  unconceived  orbit,  while  its 
neighbor,  leaving  its  accustomed  path, 
dropped  to  the  sun?  These  were  the 
doubts  suggested  by  the  possibility  of  dis- 
order from  the  existence  of  apparently 
antagonistic  forces.  Periodic  vaiiations 
complete  in  given  cycles  were  known ; 
but  there  were  also  secular  inequalities,  or, 
in  other  words,  disturbancxjs  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  for  ages,  having  no  ap- 
parent relation  to  the  times  of  revolution. 
Lagrange  did  much  to  remove  the  antici- 
pation of  the  future  total  dismemberment 


and  overthrow  of  the  system,  when  he 
proved  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets 
to  be  constant,  and  the  compensation  of 
inequalities  in  limited  periods,  so  that 
while  a  multitude  of  changes  are  effected 
the  preservation  of  the  mean  distance  is 
sure.  Though  we  are  creatures  of  time, 
and  every  year  more  sensible  of  the  fleet- 
ing character  of  our  terrestrial  existence 
— ^though  we  are  surrounded  by  ol^ects 
mutable  in  condition  and  form,  and  are 
conscious  that  in  a  few  years  we  sball 
cease  to  have  an  interest  in  any  thing  that 
is  done  under  the  sun — our  minds  cling 
gratefully  to  the  assurance  that,  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  solar  system  at 
least,  there  is  strength  and  perpetuity. 
We  are  not  the  inhabitants  of  an  abanr 
doned  world!  The  continuance  of  its  con- 
ditions are  guaranteed  by  mutual  attrac- 
tions which,  under  other  arrangements, 
might  have  broken  up  the  combination. 
The  planetary  year  is  fixed,  and  the  per- 
manence of  physical  conditions  is  sure. 
Nature  reiterates  the  Divine  promise, 
"  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall 
not  cease." 

When  Laplace  read,  from  the  symbols 
he  used,  the  history  of  the  solar  system, 
and  prophesied  its  future,  a  serious  nn- 
instructed  mind  might  have  doubted 
whether  he  was  not  presumptuously  vp- 
proaching  too  near  the  verge  which  sepa- 
rates human  knowledge  from  the  secret 
things  of  God.  But  of  the  knowledge  of 
"  things  seen  and  temporal"  it  has  never 
been  said:  ^^  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no 
further."  The  glory  of  the  Creator  in  the 
universe  was  partially  unvailed  when  the 
human  intellect  discovered  that  the  sta- 
bility of  the  system  does  not  depend  upon 
those  simple  mechanical  arrangements 
which  a  mathematician  would  have  sug- 
gested as  the  most  probable  means  of 
balancing  forces,  governing  velocities,  and 
providing  an  equipoise  for  weights.  The 
unbroken  constancy  and  permanence  of 
the  motions  do  not  result  from  the  amplest 
possible  arrangement  of  the  bodies,  sadi 
as  that  suggested  by  Aristotle,  who 
imagined  them  moving  in  concentric  oii^ 
cular  orbits  on  the  same  plane.  The  ex- 
isting arrangement  is  one  human  researoh 
could  not  have  discovered.  The  combfan^ 
tions  which  give  stability  to  the  solar 
system,  establish  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  several  bodies,  and,  in  our  worid, 
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regulate  the  diffusion  of  light,  the  range 
of  temperature,  climate,  seasons,  and  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water. 

It  was  a  bold  but  not  unauthorized 
assertion  of  the  great  geometer  that 
whatever  might  be  the  relative  masses 
of  the  planets,  their  eccentricities  and 
inclinations,  if  small,  would  always  remain 
small,  supposing  them  to  revolve  round 
the  sun  in  the  same  direction.  The  im- 
mense mass  of  the  central  body  controls 
every  motion,  and  preserves  order  amongst 
the  attendant  worlds,  in  spite  of  all  ele- 
ments of  disturbance.  The  force  of  gravi- 
tation acting  between  the  lesser  bodies 
produces  irregularities,  but  the  sun  limits 
and  controls  them.  One  law  governs  the 
whole  system,  and  the  apparent  struggles 
to  escape  from  it  are  the  effects  of  its 
operation  in  other  directions.  We  per- 
ceive no  evidence  of  decay — no  element 
of  permanent  disturbance.  The  elliptical 
orbits  of  the  planetary  bodies  change  in 
form,  and  their  planes  oscillate,  but  the 
major  axes  are  subject  to  only  small  peri- 
odic variations.  It  is  a  philosophy  as 
consistent  with  the  Divine  attributes  as  it 
is  honorable  to  the  intelligence  of  man, 
which  teaches  that  the  motion  of  the  sun 
and  planets  in  the  same  direction,  the 
slight  eccentricities  and  inclinations  of  the 
phmetary  orbits,  and  the  breaking  up,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  of  the  vast  combination 
of  worlds  into  secondary  systems,  consist- 
ing of  planets  and  satellites,  exclude  the 
possibility  of  new  physical  conditions  aris- 
ing from  a  derangement  of  the  system. 
Whatever  may  be  the  future  changes  of 
the  whole  or  of  a  part,  they  will  result 
from  external  agencies,  or  the  direct  ex- 
ercise of  the  Almighty  power. 

We  may  close  these  remarks  in  the 
words  Fourier  used  in  his  Memoir  of 
Laplace : 

"  Nature  keeps  in  reserve  conservative  forces 
which  are  always  present,  and  act  the  instant 
the  disturbance  commences,  and  with  a  force 
increasing  with  the  necessity  of  calling  in  their 
assistance.  This  preservative  power  is  found 
in  every  part  of  the  universe.  The  form  of  the 
great  planetary  orbits  and  their  inclinations 
vary  in  the  course  of  ages,  but  these  chimges 
have  their  limits.  The  principal  dimensions 
continue  to  exist,  and  the  immense  assemblage 
of  celestial  bodies  oscillates  round  a  mean  con- 
dition of  the  system  towards  which  it  is  always 
drawn  back.  Every  thing  is  arranged  for  order, 
perpetuity,  and  harmony." 

We  have  already  incidentally  mentioned 


the  lunar  theory  as  a  subject  of  early  re- 
search. Numerous  perturbations  of  the 
moon  long  continued  to  be  unexplained 
phenomena.  After  many  tedious  investi- 
gations and  efforts  to  reconcile  theory  and 
observation,  so  as  to  make  the  one  the 
expositor  of  the  other,  the  task  seemed  so 
impossible  of  completion  that  it  was  by 
many  thought  more  reasonable  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  gravitation  as  the  cause 
of  those  phenomena,  than  that  the  calculus 
was  wanting  in  power,  or  the  analyst  in 
skill.  In  the  investigation  of  this  import- 
ant branch  of  physical  astronomy,  Laplace 
was  eminently  successful. 

By  a  comparison  of  ancient  and  modem 
observation,  Halley  discovered  an  irregu- 
larity in  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon, 
giving  an  increase  from  the  first  recorded 
observation  to  the  last.  Since  4he  time 
of  the  Babylonian  astronomers,  this  small 
increase  has  became  a  very  appreciable 
quantity,  and  if  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
which  happened  3000  years  ago,  were 
calculated  by  modem  tables,  the  event 
would  appear  to  have  happened  consider- 
ably earlier  than  the  recorded  time. 
After  the  examination  of  several  antece- 
dent observations,  Dunthorae  calculated 
the  acceleration  from  the  year  1700,  to  be 
16"  of  longitude  in  a  century,  but  Lalande 
reduced  tne  quantity  to  10".  For  the 
discovery  of  such  a  minute  difference,  a 
comparison  of  recent  with  the  most  an- 
cient observations  is  necessary,  but  the 
acceleration,  small  as  it  is,  is  sufficient,  if 
unlimited,  to  utlimately  destroy  the  bal- 
ance between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  and 
introduce  an  element  of  disorder  into  the 
system.  Euler  investigated  the  origin  of 
this  disturbance,  and  upon  a  review  of  his 
labors  said:  "There  is  not  one  of  the 
equations  about  which  any  uncertainty 
prevails ;  and  now  it  appears  to  be  estab- 
Ushed  by  indisputable  evidence,  that  the 
secular  inequality  in  the  moon's  mean 
motion  can  not  be  produced  by  the  force 
of  gravitation."  Lagrange  was  not 
more  successful  in  his  attempt  to  solve 
the  enigma;  and  how  hopeless  he  thought 
any  future  research,  we  may  gather  from 
his  advice — "the  data  are  doubtful:  reject 
the  inequality  altogether."  Laplace  made 
many  trials,  and  often  took  the  wrong 
path,  before  he  was  able  to  say,  "  I  have 
fopnd  it ;"  but  now  it  is  found,  how  sim- 

?le  and  satisfactory  is  the  explanation! 
'he  sun  by  its  attraction  has  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  force  of  gravity  between 
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the  earth  and  its  satellite ;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  solar  attraction  be  variable,  it  will 
quicken  or  retard  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  moon.  Xow,  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit  has,  from  the  time  of  the 
earliest  astronomical  observation,  been 
decreasing,  and  as  the  perturbing  force  of 
the  sun  is  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance,  the  moon's  motion  has  been 
accelerated.  This  acceleration,  however, 
has  a  limit,  and  the  catastrophe  once 
thought  to  be  so  certainly  in  tne  womb 
of  time — the  fall  of  the  moon  to  the  earth 
— will  not  happen;  for  when  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit  has  attained  its 
minimum,  a  retardation  of  the  moon's 
mean  motion  will  conmience.  This  secu- 
lar inequality  is,  therefore,  one  in  which 
alternate  effects  are  produced,  each  occu- 
pying periods  of  vast  duration,  and  is  as 
certain  a  measurer  of  time  as  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  pendulum ;  but  how  august  is 
the  fiict  of  the  existence  of  such  a  chro- 
nometer I 

We  might  proceed  to  explain  how 
Laplace  successfully  investigated  other 
lunar  inequalities,  tracing  two  of  them  to 
the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth ;  how 
he  detected  an  exact  commensurability  in 
the  periods  of  some  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
and  entered  into  a  profound  investigation 
of  the  theory  of  tides.  These  labors  he 
completed,  and  after  adding  so  much  to 
science  by  original  investigations,  he  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  collecting  together 
the  researches  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  and  of  writing  a  system 
of  philosophy  founded  on  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  employing  a  uniform  method 
of  analysis.  He  lived  to  realize  the  noble 
conception.  The  "Traito  de  Mecanique 
Celeste"  is  one  of  the  most  valued  efforts 
of  genius,  a  prodigy  of  human  industry, 
admitting  comparison  with  the  noblest 
intellectual  efforts  of  the  race.  In  this 
work,  the  author  brings  before  us  the 
relations  and  mutual  dependences  of 
material  creation,  draws  the  picture  of  a 
system  of  worlds,  mighty  in  its  dimen- 
sions, but  more  grand  in  its  simplicity, 
and  adduces  evidences  of  its  unity  more 
difficult  to  conceive  than  its  extension. 

But  we  can  not  speak  of  the  progress 
of  physical  astronomy  in  that  remarkable 
age  in  which  the  intellectual  vigor  of 
France  was  i)reeminently  developed,  with- 
out associating  the  name  of  Lagrange 
with  that  of  Laplace.  These  two  eminent 
mathematicians  were  often  occupied  with 


the  same  subject,  and  announced  the  same 
truth  obtained  by  different  processes. 
We  follow  them,  step  by  step,  in  their 
researches,  uncertain  to  whom  preemi- 
nence should  be  given.  Both  labor  in  the 
same  field,  and  when  they  do  not  make 
the  same  discovery  by  following  different 
paths,  each  so  much  enlarges  our  concep- 
tion of  the  vast  region  to  be  explored,  and 
supplies  so  many  facilities  for  following 
his  investigation,  or  for  commencing  an 
independent  inquiry,  that  we  lose  sight  of 
the  possibility  of  a  rivalry  in  honor.  La- 
grange possessed  a  complete  command  of 
the  calculus,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  grandeur  of  his  design,  the  abstract 
form  in  which  he  presented  it,  and  the 
unity  of  means  bv  which  he  attained  his 
object.  In  the  "  Mecanique  Analytic*'  he 
follows  his  subject  through  all  its  phases 
from  a  single  principle,  and  completes  his 
work,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with  the  same 
tool.  The  term,  elegance,  may  be  thought 
an  unsuitable  description  of  a  mathemati- 
cal calculation,  but  it  symmetry  of  design 
and  simplicity  of  action  be  deserving  that 
name,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  invest^a- 
tions  of  Lagrange.  Laplace  excelled  La- 
grange as  much  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
calculus  to  the  discovery  of  causes,  and, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  limitation  of 
his  potent  instrument  to  the  subject  of 
investigation,  as  Lagrange  exceUed  him 
in  the  generalization  and  elegance  of  his 
analysis ;  but  any  comparison  of  one  with 
the  other  would  be  impossible  if  each 
were  not  eminent  in  the  quality  for  which 
the  other  is  preeminent.  Thejr  were  both 
inferior  to  Newton  in  originality  of 
thought,  and  that  power  of  conception 
which  seems  like  intuition.  Lagrange 
was  accustomed  to  say:  "Newton  was  the 
greatest  genius  that  ever  lived,  and  the 
most  fortunate :  we  do  not  find  more  than 
once  a  system  of  the  world  to  establish.** 
And  Laplace  probably  felt  how  much  less 
would  have  been  left  for  him  to  discover 
if  the  great  master  of  sdence  had  pos- 
sessed his  means  of  investigation,  Wnen 
he  wrote  the  high  encomium  whioh 
nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  its  strict 
truthftilness  could  have  drawn  from  his 
pen :  "  The  imperfection  of  the  infinitesi- 
mal calculus,  when  first  discovered,  did 
not  allow  Newton  to  resolve  completely 
the  difiicult  problems  which  the  system  of 
the  world  offers,  and  he  was  often  oon^ 
pelled  to  give  mere  hints,  which  are 
always  uncertain  nntil  they  are  oonfinned 
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by  a  rigorous  analysis.  Notwithstanding 
these  unavoidable  defects,  the  number 
and  generality  of  his  discoveries  relative 
to  this  system,  and  many  of  the  most 
interesting  points  of  the  physico-mathe- 
matical  sciences,  the  multitude  of  original 
and  profound  views,  which  have  been  the 
germ  of  the  most  brilliant  theories  of  the 
geometers  of  the  last  century,  all  of  which 
were  presented  with  much  elegance,  will 
assure  to  the  'Principia'  a  preeminence 
above  all  the  other  productions  of  the  hu- 
man intellect." 

While  the  Continental  astronomers 
were  laboriously  prosecuting  the  science 
of  celestial  mechanics,  the  English  astrono- 
mers were  improving  the  instruments 
of  observation,  measuring  the  planets, 
speculating  upon  their  physical  structure, 
tracing  the  orbits  of  comets,  sweeping  the 
heaven  of  fixed  stars,  resolving  nebulsB, 
and  gauging  the  depths  of  the  firmament. 
The  men  who  were  thus  occupied,  had  ac- 
quired preeminent  skill  as  observers,  but 
they  also  possessed  extraordinary  powefs 
as  interpreters  of  nature,  and  while  fol- 
lowing the  leadings  of  science  under  the 
guidance  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  ob- 
tained such  a  glimpse  of  the  boundless 
magnitude  of  the  universe,  of  the  innum- 
erable multitude  of  suns,  literally  as  num- 
berless as  the  sands  on  a  searshore,  and  of 
the  incomprehensible  glory  of  God  in  hia 
creation,  as  reduced  man  and  all  his  works 
to  their  native  littleness,  but  confirmed 
the  human  spirit,  so  bright  in  its  intelli- 
gence, so  clear  in  its  anticipations  of  im- 
mortality, in  its  commanding  elevation 
above  all  physical  and  material  existence. 
As  the  labors  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  in 
France  have  guided  us  in  followmg  the 
progress  of  physical  astronomy,  so  the  ob- 
servations and  researches  of  Bradley  and 
William  Herschel  in  England,  the  former 
as  an  instrumental,  the  latter  as  a  tele- 
scopic observer,  represent  the  advance  ot 
that  practical  acquaintance  with  the  hea- 
vens upon  which  all  astronomical  know- 
ledge depends.  Although  the  fame  of 
Bradley  was  established  by  the  discovery 
of  Aberration  and  Nutation,  we  are 
scarcely  less  indebted  to  him  for  invalua- 
ble improvements  in  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  that  vast  series  of  observation 
which  the  illustrious  Bessel  so  admirably 
used  in  his  research  upon  the  motion  of 
the  solar  system  in  space.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, of  him  or  of  his  labors  that  we  have 
now  to  speak,  but  of  Herschel,  that  'ad- 


mirable practical  astronomer,  who  having 
communicated  his  first  scientific  memoir 
to  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  continued  for  thirty-nine  con- 
secutive years  to  enrich  the  pages  of  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions  "  with  his  la- 
bors, and  while  he  rivaled  in  honor  his 
great  contemporaries  Euler,  Lagrange, 
and  Laplace,  lived  like  them  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  possession  of  all  his  Acui- 
ties, and  with  undiminished  interest  in 
scientific  pursuits. 

When  Herschel  commenced  his  career 
as  an  observer,  astronomers  had  nearly 
completed  their  survey  of  that  vast  region 
of  the  solar  system  lying  within  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter.  If  we  except  the  asteroids, 
every  planetary  body  within  that  space 
had  been  then  discovered,  and  little  com- 
paratively remained  to  be  done  beyond 
the  confirmation  or  correction  of  previous 
observations  and  hypotheses.  There  can 
be  no  better  proof  of  the  minuteness  and 
care  with  which  previous  astronomers 
had  investigated  the  forms,  orbits,  revolu- 
tions, and  intimations  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  these  bodies,  than  his  inability 
to  make  any  large  addition  to  the  know- 
ledge they  had  acquired.  If  we  except 
his  examination  of  the  ellipticity  and  phy- 
sical state  of  the  planet  Mars,  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter,  and  of  the  solar  spots, 
there  is  little  in  his  survey  of  this  portion 
of  the  heavens  to  demand  especial  notice. 
But  when  we  pass  beyond  it  into  that 
more  distant  region  little  known  to  the 
ancient  astronomers,  we  begin  to  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  such  a  guide ;  and  the 
further  we  advance  in  space  the  more 
clear  are  the  evidences  of  his  power  to 
use  with  skill  the  telescopes  he  construct- 
ed, to  apply  them  to  right  purposes,  and 
to  explore  intellectually,  as  well  as  visual- 
ly, the  crowded  firmament.  Cassini  had 
discovered  two  bands  upon  the  disk  of  the 
planet  Saturn  parallel  to  the  plane  of  its 
ring,  but  in  his  mind  the  fact  was  barren. 
Herschel  directed  his  telescope  to  the 
same  object,  and  discovered  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  planet  on  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  ring. 

Saturn  and  its  appendage  sadly  per- 
plexed Galileo,  and  their  true  connection 
was  unknown  till  Huygens  announced 
"  The  planet  is  surrounded  by  a  slender 
flat  ring,  everywhere  distinct  from  its  sur- 
face, and  inclined  to  the  ecliptic.'^  Her- 
schel turned  his  magnificent  instrument 
to  this  curiously  constituted  body,  and  he 
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found  two  rings,  having  a  rotatoiy  mo- 
tion round  the  planets,  of  immense  oiame- 
ter,  and  of  sucli  an  inconsiderable  thick- 
ness, that  we  can  only  represent  the  rela- 
tive dimensions  by  a  ring  nine  inches  in 
diameter  cut  out  of  writing  paper.  Five 
satellites  had  been  discovered — one  by 
I  luygens,  four  by  Cassini.  Ilerschel,  with 
his  forty-feet  telescope,  found  two  others. 
This,  as  was  reasonably  supposed,  com- 
pleted the  system ;  but  in  our  own  day, 
an  eighth  was  simultaneously  discovered 
in  that  disproportionately  wide  space  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  satellites,  by 
Mr.  Lassell  in  England,  and  Mr.  Bond  in 
America.  The  planet  Uranus  and  its  six 
sjitellites  were  added  to  our  representa- 
tions of  the  solar  system  by  this  extraor- 
dinary man  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
for  more  than  half  a  century  the  exist- 
ence of  the  moons  was  only  known  upon 
his  testimony,  for  they  had  not  been  seen 
by  any  other  astronomer.  The  perturba- 
tions of  this  planet,  whose  presence  Iler- 
schel detected  among  a  host  of  other 
bodies,  from  which  it  could  not  be  distin- 
guished by  a  less  practiced  eye,  or  a  mind 
of  less  sagacity,  have  in  our  own  day  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  planet  still  more 
distant. 

We  must  now  watch  the  astronomer  of 
Slough  while  he  is  sweeping  the  heavens 
with  his  gigantic  telescopes,  gauging  the 
depths  of  space,  assigning  a  form  to  the 
combination  of  innumerable  stars,  and 
describing  the  motion  of  systems.  Al- 
though the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
are  not  many  thousands,  the  number  is 
greatly  increased  by  a  small  telescope, 
and  with  every  addition  to  the  illuminat- 
ing and  magnifying  powers  the  number 
revealed  increases  at  so  large  a  ratio  as  to 
leave  the  imagination  far  below  the  reali- 
ty. When  Galileo's  little  tube  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  contemporaries  they 
found  tliat  the  star  sphere  was  no  longer 
a  canopy  of  gems  not  too  numerous  to 
deck  the  throne  of  an  eastern  potentate, 
but  an  unlimited  space,  containmg,  so  far 
as  man's  capacity  of  observation  is  con- 
cerned, an  infinite  number  of  worlds. 
One  of  the  fii*st  discoveries  made  by  the 
telescope  was,  that  some  objects  which 
appear  to  be  single  stars,  consist  of  two 
stars  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  appear 
but  one.  When  Hcrschel  commenced 
his  examination  of  these  bodies,  hoping 
to  measure  a  parallax,  a  considerable 
number  had  been  discovered,  but  of  the 


269,  described  in  his  first  catalo^e,  little 
more  than  forty  had  been  previoasly  ob- 
served. It  was  at  this  time  that  Mitchell 
pointed  out  the  strong  probability  of  m 
physical  connection  between  the  two 
members  of  a  double  star,  and  of  their 
forming  a  binary  system,  bound  together 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  one  body  revolv- 
ing round  the  other  in  a  period  which 
might  be  measured.  The  correctness  of 
this  conjecture  Herschel  demonstrated 
twenty  years  after  it  had  announced,  for 
in  that  period  the  positions  of  many  of 
the  stars  had  changed  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit an  approximate  estimate  of  the  period 
of  revolution,  and  in  one  instance  the  re- 
volution had  been  completed.  Thus  it 
was  demonstrated  that  gravitation  binds 
together  in  the  same  chain  of  cause  and 
e^ect  the  most  distant  globes,  and  acts  as 
a  universal  force  upon  matter,  whether  in 
the  body  of  the  sun  or  in  a  fixed  star. 

When  the  great  astronomer  passes  be- 
yond the  limit  where  his  telescope  gives  a 
correct  definition,  the  imagination  is  ex- 
cited, and  though  he  never  loses  his  hold 
of  the  hand  of  science,  those  who  follow 
him  are  apt  to  take  a  more  adventurous 
flight,  and  forget  the  necessity  of  a  guide 
in  those  dim  realms  of  space  where  they 
seem  to  be  looking  from  a  distance  into 
the  laboratory  of  world.  The  telescope  is 
no  sooner  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
observer  but  he  discovers,  apparently 
floating  in  space,  many  nebulous  forms — 
cloud-like  extensions — which,  but  for  th&r 
permanence  of  place,  might  be  thought 
travelers  through  the  upper  strata  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere ;  but  if,  when  the  eye 
has  been  for  a  time  fixed  on  one  of  those 
cloudy  spots,  an  instrument  of  higher 
power  be  used,  the  dim  mass  and  indefi- 
nite outline  is  broken  into  thousands  of 
brilliant  spots,  as  perfect  in  their  stellar 
forms  as  those  which  stud  the  heavens 
every  cloudless  night,  and  he  feels  as  one 
would,  who,  in  perfect  consciousness, 
closed  his  eyes  ui)on  a  mist,  and  raised 
them  to  look  into  a  serene  hemisphere  of 
stars.  Guided  by  the  imperfect  observi^ 
tions  of  his  predecessors  upon  a  few  of 
these  nebulous  forms,  not  exceeding  IBO^ 
Ilerschel,  with  his  noble  instruments,  com* 
menced  his  observations,  and  in  a  few 
years  catalogued  2500.  But  with  him 
the  investigation  was  not  confined  to  tke 
labor  of  collecting— of  catalc^^oiiig  m 
many  as  possible ;  but  he  did  this  to  sitia* 
fy  the  more  intellectual  desire  of  dlainfioa» 
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tion  preparatory  to  a  theoretical  explana- 
tion of  their  several  conditions.  The  idea 
of  comparison  between  the  genesis  and 
progressive  development  of  organic  struc- 
tures, and  the  formation  of  worlds,  op- 
pressed his  mind,  and  led  him  to  the  as- 
sumption of  an  hypothesis  which  for  a 
time  was  accepted  by  men  of  science,  but 
which,  like  every  other  effort  of  man  to 
construct  a  cosmogony,  was  but  an  imagin- 
ation. He  thought  that  he  looked  into 
the  vast  capacity  of  space  where  there 
was  nothing  but  luminous  nebulous  mat- 
ter— he  looked  again,  and  it  was  broken 
up,  condensing  round  centers  in  all  those 
stages  of  formation  which  must  intervene 
between  a  purely  nebulous  extension  and 
a  perfect  world  rotating  on  its  axis  and 
revolving  in  a  fixed  orbit.  But  another 
astronomer  has  come  with  a  still  larger 
instrument,  and  the  phantom  vision  has 
faded  away.  That  which  was  in  Her- 
schel's  telescope  a  luminous  nebulous  mat- 
ter, has  been  resolved  by  Rosse  into  millions 
of  stars,  and  all  men  now  believe  that  if  in- 
struments still  more  powerful  resolved 
the  nebulffi  which  still  remain  in  cloudiness, 
they  would  reveal  others  more  distant. 
Vast,  beyond  all  conception,  is  this  visible 
universe.    The  lisfht  of  the  nearest  fixed 


star  is  traveling  three  years  in  space  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  earth.  We  see  a  star 
of  the  sixth  magnitude  as  it  was  thirty- 
six  years  ago  ;  the  light  of  the  most  dis- 
tant star  visible  in  fierschel's  forty-feet 
telescope  was  nearly  7000  years  on  its 
journey,  and  Lord  Rosse's  six-feet  tele- 
scope exhibits  rays  which  for  more  than 
10,000  years  have  been  flying  through 
space  with  a  velocity  of  192,000  miles  in 
a  second.  We  may  well  exclaim,  after 
the  contemplation  of  sucb  fiicts :  "  O  Lord ! 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest 
him  ?"  But  it  was  a  man  who  discovered 
them. 

We  might  follow  farther  the  steps  of 
the  great  astronomical  observer  ot  the 
eighteenth  century;  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  sci- 
ence as  it  was  left  by  Laplace  and  Her- 
schel.  To  the  masterly  biographies  in 
the  volume  before  us  we  refer  our  read- 
ers for  further  information,  and  whether 
they  examine  them  sinaply  as  records  of 
the  power  of  mind  in  difficult  investiga- 
tions, or  as  disquisitions  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  they  can  not  fail  to  be 
amply  repaid  for  the  time  they  expend 
upon  them. 


From  Fraser^B  Magazine. 
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How  do  we  smell?  Ask  a  child  the 
question,  and  he  stares  at  your  stupidity, 
and  answers  at  once :  "  With  your  nose." 
Make  the  same  inquiry  of  a  physiologist, 
and  you  are  told  that  the  sense  of  smeU  is 
imparted  to  the  brain  through  the  olfac- 
tory nerve,  which  is  acted  upon  by  parti- 
cles of  odoriferous  substances  that  are 
floating  in  the  atmosphere.  The  man  of 
science  is  as  satisfied  with  his  reply  as  is 
the  child ;  yet  if  we  take  a  fragrant  sub- 
stance— a  fragment  of  musk,  for  instance 
— and  note  its  weight,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  days  weigh  it  again,  the  most  delicate 
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balance  will  fail  to  detect  the  slightest 
alteration,  though  at  every  instant,  in  a 
thousand  different  directions,  innumera- 
ble scented  atoms  have  been  scattered  to 
the  winds. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  enter  upon  a  phy- 
siological discussion.  Grateful  for  the 
valued  sense,  we  are  willing  to  take  for 
granted  all  that  we  are  told  upon  the  sub- 
ject, while  we  consider  some  of  the  curi- 
osities of  perfumery. 

The  origin  of  perfumery  Pliny  traces  to 
the  East,  and  his  opinion  is  folly  borne 
out  by  the  inspirea  writers,  wnose  fre- 
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qiient  allusions  to  perfumes  and  aromatics 
prove  the  very  early  and  extensive  em 
ployment  of  the  luxury  by  nations  in 
whose  land  flourish  the  aloe,  cinnamon, 
sandal  wood,  camphor,  nutmeg,  and 
cloves  ;  the  incense-tree  which  it  was  the 
sacred  privilege  of  the  Sabici  to  gather, 
the  balsam-trees,  the  sorrowful  nyctenthes 
which  pours  forth  its  rich  odors  in  the 
twilight,  the  Nilica  in  whose  blossoms 
the  bees  are  said  to  hum  themselves  to 
sleep,  and  the  sweet  Elcaya ;  these,  and  a 
forest  of  others,  are  the  property  of  the 
East,  and  for  ages  were  disregarded  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Homer  but  twice 
alludes  to  any  thing  of  the  sort  being  in 
use  among  the  Greeks ;  and  centuries 
after  the  Jews  had  been  commanded  to 
make  incense,  the  Athenians  were  forbid- 
den by  Solon  to  use  perfumery.  Among 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  luxury  was  al- 
ways discountenanced,  and  perfumers 
were  expelled  the  city  as  wasters  of  oil, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  they  dis- 
missed all  who  dyed  wool  because  they 
destroyed  its  whiteness.  In  Athens  the 
case  was  diiferent :  in  spite  of  Solon's 
prohibition,  a  taste  for  perfumery  grew 
apace,  and  its  indulgence  was  brought  to 
a  higher  pitch  of  refinement  than  it  has 
ever  enjoyed  before  or  since.  Though  the 
East  supplied  the  Athenians  with  the 
most  vjuued  gums  and  ointments,  they 
added  largely  to  the  stock  of  fragrant 
plants  already  in  use.  Pliny,  and  Athe- 
noeus,  who  quotes  the  work  of  Apollo- 
nius,  have  left  accurate  accounts  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  different  perfumes, 
where  they  were  best  prepared,  and — 
what  is,  perhaps,  consoling  to  us  just  now 
— ^how  they  were  adulterated. 

The  boxes  in  which  the  unguents  were 
carried  were  generally  made  of  alabaster, 
highly  ornamented,  and  must  have  formed 
an  expensive  item  in  the  jeweler's  bill. 
But  if  we  may  believe  a  passage  in  the 
Settler  of  Alexis,  even  this  extravagance 
has  been  exceeded : 

*'  For  he  V  anoint  himself 
Pipped  not  his  finger  into  alabaster, 
The  vulgar  practice  of  a  former  age ; 
But   he  let    flv    four    doves,  with  unguents 

drenched, 
Not  of  one  sort,  but  every  bird  a  perfume  bore 
Peculiar,  and  differing  from  the  rest : 
And  they  hov'ring  around  us,  from  their  heavy 

wings 
Showered  their  sweets  upon  our  robes  and 

furniture. 


And  I — ^bc  not  too  envious,  gentlemen — 
I  was  myself  bedewed  with  violet  odors  I" 

The  room  in  which  an  entertainment  was 
given  was  always  perfumed,  either  by 
burning  incense  or  sprinkling  the  furniture 
with  scented  waters  —  an  mmecesaarr 
measure,  when  we  consider  the  laviw 
manner  in  which  the  guests  were  anoint- 
ed. Each  ])ortion  of  the  body  had  its  ap- 
propriate oil  or  essence.  Mint  was  re- 
commended for  the  arms ;  palm-oii  for  the 
jaws  and  breasts ;  the  eyebrows  and  bur 
were  anointed  with  an  unguent  extracted 
from  marjoram ;  the  knees  and  neck  with 
the  essence  of  ground  ivy.  This  last  was 
beneficial  at  drmking  parties,  as  also  was 
the  perfume  obtained  from  roses;  the 
quince  yielded  an  essence  suitable  to  the 
lethargic  and  dyspeptic ;  the  perfame  ex^ 
tracted  from  vine-leaves  kept  the  mind 
clear,  and  that  from  white  violets  was 
good  for  digestion. 

The  fashion  of  anointing  the  head  at 
banquets  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  an 
idea  that  the  heating  effects  of  wine  would 
be  better  borne  when  the  head  was  wet, 
just  as  a  patient  who  labors  under  a  bunl- 
mg  fever  is  relieved  by  the  application  of 
a  lotion.  Aristotle  proved  that  his  habits 
of  observation  had  led  him  to  a  different 
and  truer  conclusion  when  he  attributed 
the  freq^uent  occurrence  of  gray  hair  to 
the  drymg  nature  of  the  spices  employed 
in  the  unguents.  Nor  did  he  stand  alone 
in  condemning  their  excessive  use.  It 
was  not  without  a  meaning  that  Sopho- 
cles represented  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
pleasure,  perfumed,  and  looking  in  a  mir* 
ror;  and  Minerva,  goddess  of  intellect  and 
viitue,  as  using  oil  and  gymnastio  exer> 
cises.  Chrysippus  sought  in  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  an  objection  to  the  luxo- 
ry ;  but  the  attempt  was  so  &r-fetched  as 
fairly  to  expose  him  to  the  satire  of  an  an- 
cient wit,  that  "  if  there  were  no  phyat- 
cians,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the 
world  so  stupid  as  grammarians,^ 

Socrates  disapproved  of  all  perfumaSL, 
'^  There  is  the  same  smell,"  he  said,  ^in  l^' 


slave  and  a  gentleman,  when  both 
perfumed ;"  a  remark  that  made  little  iai- 
pression  upon  his  pupil  .ZEiSchineSi  irilfQi  * 
turned  perfumer,  fell  into  debt,  and  air- ' 
tempted    to    borrow   money   ufcm    tksr 
strength  of  his  busmess.    Alexander  ttiu 
Great  was  more  attentive  to  the  rebsw^' 
of  his  tutor,  Leonides,  for  his  wastefU'ii^^ 
penditure  of  mcense  in  his  sacrifioea.   ^^^. 
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would  be  time  for  him,"  his  master  told 
him,  "so  to  worship  when  he  had  con- 
quered the  countries  that  produced  the 
frankincense."  The  king  remembered 
the  lesson ;  and  when  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Arabia,  he  dispatched  a  cargo 
of  frankincense  and  myrrh  to  his  old 
tutor. 

From  Greece  perfumes  quickly  made 
their  way  to  Rome ;  and  although  their 
sale  was  at  first  strictly  prohibited,  their 
employment  became  more  and  more  ex- 
travagant, until  even  the  eagles  and  stand- 
ards were  thought  unfit  to  face  the  barba- 
rian hosts  of  Northern  Europe  unless  they 
had  been  duly  anointed  before  battle;  and 
should  the  engagement  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, the  ceremony  was  repeated.  Such 
was  the  demand  for  the  luxury,  that  the 
chief  street  of  Capua  was  occupied  solely 
by  perfumers.  The  incense  burnt  by 
Nero  upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  his  wire 
l^oppcea,  exceeded  the  annual  production 
of  spices  in  Arabia.  At  a  rather  earlier 
period,  Plautius  Plancus,  when  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  was  betrayed  by  his 
perfumes.  His  place  of  concealment  got 
wind,  and  discovered  him  to  his  pursuers. 

It  is  time  that  we  leave  these  classic 
scenes,  and  devote  a  few  minutes  to  mo- 
dern perfumery,  passing  over  the  per- 
fumed gloves  and  fatal  caskets  prepared  by 
Rene,  the  chemist,  astrologer,  and  perfum- 
er, for  the  use  of  his  mistress,  Catherine 
de  Medicis. 

Thanks  to  Stow,  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  exact  period  at  which  perfumes  were 
introduced  into  England.  "  Milloners  or 
haberdashers,"  he  says,  "  had  not  then 
any  gloves  imbroydered  or  trimmed  with 
gold  or  silke ;  neither  could  they  make 
any  costly  wash  or  perfume  until,  about 
the  fifteenth  yeere  of  the  queen,  (Eliza- 
beth,) the  Right  Honourable  Edward  de 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  came  from  Italy, 
and  brought  with  him  gloves,  sweete 
bagges,  a  peifumed  leather  jerkin,  and 
other  pleasant  things ;  and  that  yeere  the 
queene  had  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves, 
trimmed  only  with  four  tufifcs,  or  roses 
of  coloured  silk :  the  queene  took  such 
pleasure  in  those  gloves,  that  she  was 
pictured  with  those  gloves  upon  her 
handes,  and  for  many  yeeres  after  it  was 
called  'the  ICarl  of  Oxford's  perfume.'*' 
The  old  comedies  of  Elizabeth's  time  are 
full  of  allusions  to  oils  and  essences,  quin- 
tessences, pomatums,  perfumes,  and  paint, 
white  and  red.    Strutt  quotes  a  MS.  re- 


ceipt of  this  date  to  make  the  &ce  of  a 
beautiful  color.  A  person  desirous  of  im- 
proving his  complexion  was  to  be  placed 
in  a  bath,  that  he  might  perspire  freely, 
and  afterwards  to  wash  his  face  with  wine, 
and  "  so  should  he  be  both  faire  and  rud- 
dy." The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had 
charge  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots, 
made  an  application  for  an  increased  al- 
lowance, on  the  ground  of  her  expensive 
habit  of  bathing  m  wine.  Generally,  elder 
beauties  bathed  in  wine ;  the  young  ones 
were  contented  with  milk.  Milk  baths 
were  in  the  height  of  fashion  in  Charles 
II.*s  reign.  But  the  attempt  thus  to 
cheat  Time  of  his  wrinkles  was  vain ; 
the  would-be  fair  ones  were  driven  in  de- 
spair to  conceal  what  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  remove,  and  patches  became  the 
rage. 

Curious  as  are  the  records  of  the  indul- 
gence of  former  ages  in  cosmetics  and 
aromatics,  it  has  certainly  been  reserved 
for  our  own  time  to  perfect  the  science  of 
perfumery.  Within  the  laboratory  of 
the  perfumer,  chemistry  now  holds  a  re- 
cognized place,  and  acres  of  some  of  the 
fairest  spots  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  whose 
fragrance  is  no  longer  wasted  on  the  de- 
sert air,  but  presei^ved  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  who  choose  to  purchase  it.  India 
and  Europe  consume  annually  160,000 
gallons  of  perfumed  spirits.  One  large 
Continental  perfumer  alone  consumes 
every  year  80,000  lbs.  of  orange  blossoms, 
54,000  lbs.  of  rose  leaves,  32,000  lbs.  of 
jasmine,  60,000  lbs.  of  the  flowers  of  the 
acacia  famesiana,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  lemon,  rosemary,  lilac,  tubereuse,  and 
other  sweet-smelling  flowers.  England 
imports  nearly  200,000  lbs.  of  essential 
oils,  about  20,000  bottles  of  eau-de-co- 
logne,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  po- 
matums, soaps,  and  all  the  mysterious  be- 
longings of  a  lady's  toilet-table.  Pliny 
lamented  the  enormous  sums  that  were 
withdrawn  from  Rome  in  exchange  for 
the  spices  and  pearls  of  India  and  Arabia. 
The  indulgence  of  perfumery  amongst  us 
increases  the  revenue  £40,000  a  year. 

The  most  novel  and  remarkable  feature 
of  the  present  manufacture  of  perfumes  is 
the  establishment  of  flower  farms.  Flow- 
ers, indeed,  have  taken  the  place  of  am- 
bergris, musk,  civet,  and  the  odoriferous 
gums,  which  are  now  only  used  to  give 
stability  to  the  more  evanescent  scents. 
There  are  flower  fiirms  in  Europe  and 
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Asia,  and  another  is  likely  to  be  started 
in  Australia  for  the  cultivation  of  the  wat- 
tle, a  plant  of  the  acacia  genus,  and  re- 
sembling in  odor  very  powerful  violets. 
Practical  men  bear  in  mhid  the  cheapness 
of  mutton  fat,  (a  very  necessary  consider- 
ation, the  preparation  of  suet  being  an 
important  branch  of  the  perfumery  busi- 
ness,) and  anticipate  success.  England 
has  her  flower  farm  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey, 
where  lavender  and  peppermint  flourish 
unrivaled.  Roses  are  also  cultivated 
there,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
rose-water.  The  French  rose-water,  how- 
ever, is  far  superior ;  and  for  otto  of  roses 
we  are  dependent  upon  India  and  Turkey. 
The  otto  obtained  from  roses  grown  at 
Ghazepore,  in  India,  gained  the  prize  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851.  In  Turkey, 
the  cultivation  is  chiefly  attended  to  by 
the  Christians  in  the  district  of  the  Balkan. 
Prom  that  neighborhood  are  obtained 
every  year,  on  an  average,  40,000  ounces 
of  the  otto.  Some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  extent  of  the  rose  plantations  from 
the  fact  that  2000  rose-blooms  yield  but 
one  drachm  of  otto. 

Patchouli,  another  Eastern  plant,  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
in  the  following  manner :  It  was  observed 
by  the  purchasers  and  sellers  in  Paris  of 
Indian  shawls  that  they  possessed  a  pecu- 
liar fragrance.  It  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  pass  off  home-spun  goods  for  the  genu- 
ine article :  however  admirable  was  the 
imitation,  the  fraud  was  immediately  de- 
tected by  the  absence  of  the  true  smell. 
At  last  -the  haberdashers  discovered  the 
secret ;  the  scent  wiis  owing  to  patchouli, 
and  the  plant  which  was  then  first  im- 
ported to  aid  the  deceptions  of  trade, 
soon  became  a  fashionable  perfume. 

We  may  be  said  to  be  indebted  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe  for  our  perfumery ;  but 
the  real  garden  of  the  perfumer  is  the 
south  of  Europe.  Grasse  and  Nice, 
owing  to  their  geographical  position,  are 
the  principal  seats  of  the  art.  The  violet 
blooms  most  happily  beneath  the  cold 
shelter  of  the  Alps ;  while  the  more  ten- 
der plants,  as  mignonette  and  orange- 
trees,  are  cherished  by  the  sofk  breezes  of 
the  southern  coast. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the 
long  list  of  plants  whose  sweetness  \b  in- 
troduced into  our  scent-bottles  and  pom- 
mades.  It  is  an  easier  task  to  mention  a 
few  of  those  that  we  only  enjoy  in  their 
native  freshness :  honeysuckle,  sweet-pea, 


magnolia,  sweet-brier,  clove  pink,  and 
wallflower,  are  the  most  familiar.  The 
essences  oflfered  for  sale  under  their  names 
are  imitations,  prepared  by  the  mixture 
of  other  flowers ;  for  so  closely  allied  are 
the  odors  of  flowers  'that  one  atom  <xf 
water  may  produce  the  difference ;  it  is 
easy  therefore  to  conceive  how  a  mixture 
can  be  made  from  several  odors  that  shall 
resemble  the  perfume  of  a  particalar 
flower.  The  jasmine  alone  can  not  be  imi- 
tated. 

Odors  resemble  the  notes  of  a  mtunoal 
instrument,  and  blend  together  in  different 
harmonious  combinations.  Heliotrope, 
vanilla,  orange-blossom,  and  almond,  form 
what  has  been  called  one  octave  of  odors: 
patchouli,  vitivert,  and  sandal-wood  form 
another.  The  perfumer's  skill  is  exercised 
in  the  judicious  mixture  of  odors  of  the 
same  octave.  Upon  this  principle  eaa-de- 
cologne,  ess  bouquet,  and  all  popular 
mixed  perfumes,  are  prepared.  The  eflfeot 
of  mingling  odors  of  different  octaves  is 
a  faint  and  sickly  smell. 

The  essential  oil  or  otto,  upon  ^"irhioli 
the  fragrance  of  plants  depends,  is  in  mosfc 
cases  easily  obtained  by  distilling  the 
flowers  with  water.  But  the  oils  ofsome 
of  our  most  delicious  flowers  can  not  he 
thus  obtained.  The  otto  of  violets,  for  in^ 
stance,  has  never  been  extracted,  and  that 
of  jasmine  is  procured  with  such  diffioal^ 
that  it  possesses  a  fabulous  price,  and-w 
consequently  of  no  practical  use.  R^ 
course  is  then  had  to  another  method, 
termed  enfleurage.  The  flowers  are  sprin- 
kled upon  purified  lard,  which  absorbs  th^ 
odorous  principle,  and  this  is  afterwardh 
extracted  by  spirit. 

At  this  point  a  fresh  object  of  attention 
meets  the  perfumer.  All  the  citrine  odorS| 
which  form  an  important  ingredient  in 
eau-de-cologne,  the  verbena,  and  lavender, 
require  French  or  grape  spirit.  Jasnune 
and  violet  are  best  preserved  by  the  En- 
glish or  corn  spii-it.  Hence  the  Engliqh^ 
made  perfumes  of  these  latter  flowers  are 
preferred  on  the  Continent,  althongfa  thb 
plants  are  grown  on  that  side  the  ChanneL 

It  is  in  the  investigation  of  such  delicflte 
points  as  this,  and  m  the  exanunation  of 
the  composition  of  the  different  otloj% 
that  chemistry  is  of  assistance  to  the  piMf^ 
fumer.  In  these  duties  the  late  emfaMM 
chemist,  M.  Gerardt,  whose  early  deriijk* 
the  scientific  world  have  lately  had  to  dli^ 
plore,  was  for  some  years  engaged.  Itel^ 
ther  aid  than  this  chemistry  doesnei  il^ 
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pear  to  afford  ;  for  the  public,  according  | 
to  M.  Piesse,  have  been  misled  by  the  as- 
sertion of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  that  the 
ethers  of  the  organic  acids  procured  from 
all  sorts  of  abominations,  and  extensively 
used  by  confectioners,  are  turned  to  ac- 
count by  the  perfumer.  "  The  perfumer," 
says  M.  Piesse,  "  must  for  the  present  look 
on  these  bodies  as  so  many  lines  in  the 
poetry  of  science  which  are  without  prac- 
tical application  to  his  art." 

The  essence  of  pine-apple,  for  instance, 
which  is  an  ether  obtained  from  rancid 
butter,  produces,  when  inhaled,  irritation 
of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  violent  head- 
ache. The  error  which  M.  Piesse  has 
rectified,  probably  arose  from  a  confusion 
of  the  terms  flavor  and  odor. 

Having  touched  upon  the  most  peculiar 
features  of  modem  perfumery,  we  shall 
not  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  trade. 
Every  one  will  readily  allow  the  skill  that 
must  be  expended  upon  the  fragrant  com- 
pounds, and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tak- 
ing the  word  of  a  leading  perfumer  that 
the  manufacture  is  not  exempt  from  the 
tradesman's  vice  of  adulteration. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  inveigh  against 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  perfumers  or 
authors  to  prove  that  perfumery  is  bene- 
ficial to  health.  It  is  a  luxury,  a  pleasant 
and  a  harmless  one ;  but  that  disease  has 
been  warded  off  by  aromatic  vinegar,  or 
health  restored  to  the  dying  by  sprin- 
kling a  few  drops  of  the  "  essence  of  ce- 
drat"  in  the  sick-chamber,  we  no  more  be- 
lieve than  we  do  the  advice  the  same  writ- 
er gives  to  clergymen  and  public  speak- 


ers, to  sniff  a  pocket  handkerchief  soaked 
in  eau-de-cologne,  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
vigorating qualities  of  the  rosemary  it 
contains !  We  have  heard  of  school-girls 
drinking  eau-de-cologne  to  make  their 
eyes  bright,  but  we  attributed  the  stimu- 
lating effect  to  another  ingredient  than 
the  rosemary.  The  encouragement  of 
perfumes  in  the  sick-room  is  positively 
mischievous.  Professor  Johnston  has 
pointed  out  that  the  odor  which  we  dis- 
like is  overpowered  by  one  more  agree- 
able, but  it  is  neither  removed  nor  de- 
stroyed ;  the  invalid  continues  to  inhale 
it  in  spite  of  the  warning  given  him  by 
his  senses  of  its  injurious  effects. 

In  speaking  of  the  harmlessness  of  per- 
fumery, let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
we  allude  only  to  the  gratification  that  is 
thus  afforded  our  sense  of  smell ;  we  can 
not  too  strongly  condemn  the  deleterious 
compounds  uiat  find  their  way,  unbe- 
known to  Others  and  husbands,  from  the 
shop  to  the  boudoir.  Our  contemporary 
Punch,  like  a  true  knight,  raised  his  lance 
against  an  insidious  enemy  in  the  shape 
of  belladonna,  that  promised  to  do  all  sorts 
of  fine  things  to  ladies'  eyes.  We  in  a 
like  spirit  would  warn  them  against  liquid 
blanc,  depilatories,  and  all  the  other  nas- 
tinesses  with  which  they  may  besmear 
their  cheeks  and  arms,  tnereby  blocking 
up  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  hindering  the 
healthy  though  insensible  perspiration, 
which,  shocking  as  it  may  seem  to  them, 
is  constantly  going  on,  and  which  can 
not  be  checked  with  impunity. 
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The  windpipes  of  birds  differ  in  some 
respects  from  those  of  men  and  quadru- 
peds. They  are  often  longer,  and  always 
more  firmly  made;  the  gristle  of  the  rings 
being  carried  all  the  way  round.  And, 
the  stretched  cords  which  give 


again, 


♦  What  is  a  Bird?  The  Ibrms  of  Birds,  their 
Instincts,  and  Use  m  Creation^  Cimsidered,  By  Mrs. 
Wright.     I81U0,  322  pp.     London:  Jarrold  A;  Sons. 


forth  the  sound  of  the  voice  in  birds,  are 
not  placed  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  as 
with  man,  but  at  the  lower  part,  not  far 
from  where  the  windpipe  enters  the  lungs. 
This  causes  the  hollow  of  the  windpipe 
(that  part  which  surmounts  the  sounding 
membrane)  to  strengthen  the  sound,  by 
serving  as  a  spea^ng  trumpet.  The 
voice,  in  its  ascent  up  this  tube,  strikes 
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against  the  hard  rings,  and  in  rebounding 
from  one  to  another,  resounds  with  force. 
The  wider  also  the  spaces  between  the 
hard  rings,  the  greater  Is  the  variety  of 
tone  produced.  Thus  the  quality  of  a 
bird's  notes  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  internal  Ibrraation  of  the  windpipe, 
and  upon  the  fineness  of  the  material  of 
which  it  is  formed. 

The  windpipe  of  a  bird  may  truly  be 
said  to  act  as  a  double  instrument ;  since 
the  lower  entrance  gives  out  tones  like 
the  reeds  of  a  clarionet,  while  the  upper 
outlet  acts  as  a  trumpet  tube.  The 
cheeks,  the  tongue,  and  the  bill  of  a  bird, 
excepting  in  parrots  and  a  few  other 
kinds,  have  scarcely  any  power  to  stop  [ 
the  sounds  that  come  from  the  throat,  so 
as  to  mould  and  join  them  into  distinct 
words. 

The  great  volume  and  strength  of  sound 
thrown  out  by  birds  arise  not  only  from 
the  make  of  the  windpipe,  but  also  from 
the  general  construction  of  the  bird's 
body. 

Birds,  like  other  chest-breathing  animals, 
draw  in  air,  and  then  send  it  out  again, ; 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  pair  of 
bellows.  The  lungs  which  receive  the  air 
do  not,  however,  fill  the  chest  of  the  bird, 
but  are  fastened  to  the  ribs ;  and  out  of 
the  cavities  in  the  lungs  of  birds  proceed 
avast  number  of  fine  tubes,  that  carry  the 
air  forward  into  minute  cells,  or  delicate 
bags  of  membrane,  which  are  thickly  dis- 
persed about  the  frame.  It  is  probable 
that  a  bird's  wonderful  power  of  long-con- 
tinued song  arises  from  its  ability  to  send 
air-blasts  forward  out  of  these  cells 
into  the  windpipe,  where  they  rouse  up 
the  vocal  tones.  Little  feathered  song- 
sters, when  under  the  excitement  of  mu- 
sical rivalship,  have  been  known  to  fall 
down  dead,  suffocated  in  consequence  of 
having  exhausted  their  over-abundant 
supply  of  vital  air. 

In  some  kinds  of  geese,  ducks,  and  wad- 
ing-birds,  the  windpipe  of  the  male  birds 
is  so  long,  that  before  it  enters  the  lungs 
it  takes  a  folding  turn  under  the  breast- 
bone. Some  of  the  males  of  these  birds 
have  also  a  sort,  of  gristly  cavity,  near  the 
end  of  the  windpipe,  which  gives  to  their 
tones  a  loud  whistling  sound,  not  unlike 
the  notes  of  a  harsh  bugle.  The  trumpet- 
er-swan is  one  of  these  whistlers.  These 
swans  live  during  the  summer  in  the  cold 
regions  of  North-America :  towards  win- 
ter, they  fly  in  large  flocks  more  to  the 


south,  and  as  they  shape  their  oonne 
down  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
they  may  be  heard  a  long  way  on^  uttei^ 
ing  their  loud  music,  which  many  people 
have  described  as  like  a  wild  ciionui  of 
horns  clanging  in  the  air. 

For  their  size,  birds  are  able  to  prodooe 
a  larger  amount  of  sound  than  any  other 
animal.  The  shrill  crowing  of  a  cook  wild 
reach  to  a  ihr  greater  distance  than  the 
shout  of  a  man.  Storks  and  wild  geeee 
may  be  heard  sounding  away  high  up  in 
the  air,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  llie 
croak  of  the  raven,  the  cry  of  the  dnck, 
of  the  peacock,  and  of  the  goose,  can  be 
heard  further  ofl'than  the  bellowings  of  a 
bull ;  and  the  song  of  the  blackbird  reaches 
to  as  great  a  distance  as  the  voice  of  a 
man.  The  attention  of  a  gentleman, 
walking  in  one  of  the  most  denseiyp' 
crowded  and  noisy  parts  of  London,  wae 
suddenly  arrested,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rattle  of  carriages,  and  the  hum  of  haniea 
voices,  by  the  notes  of  a  bird  in  full  sons ; 
he  looked  up,  and  beheld  a  small  sl^hm 
pouring  out  its  tuneful  voice  with  sooh 
fullness  of  strength,  that  it  rose  above  the 
din  of  confused  sounds  that  streamed  up 
from  several  streets. 

Perhaps  you  may  wonder  why  UMb 
have  had  such  strong  voices  given  to 
them.  As  no  decided  reason  is  known, 
we  are  left  to  infer  that  their  Maker  hae 
conferred  this  gift  upon  them,  to  increase 
their  enjoyment,  and  to  make  them  amin 
of  each  other's  presence.  Four-footdl 
beasts,  that  live  upon  the  ground,  when  la 
quest  of  their  companions,  can  discover 
tliem  by  sight  and  by  smell ;  and  from  be> 
ing  restricted  in  their  ability  to  wander 
far  away  from  each  other,  a  slight  ezer* 
tion  of  voice  is  enough  to  serve  their  pur- 
pose. But  the  birds  of  the  air  are  con- 
tinually far  apart  from  each  other,  and 
even  when  near  to  one  another,  many  of 
them  are  so  small,  that  they  are  hidden 
by  the  foliage  of  the  trees  amongst  which 
they  rest.  Consequently  those  which  livs 
habitually  together,  whenever  they  qnil 
one  tree  for  another,  keep  up  a  peciuiar 
sort  of  twitter,  as  if  to  inform  their  mates 
of  every  fresh  movement.  "  A  pair  of 
bullfinches,"  Mr.  Swainson  says,  ^Swhisfc 
crossed  our  path  in  a  shady  lane  ttt 
morning,  were  sometimes  on  the  ssO^ 
hedge,  and  sometimes  opposite  to 
other,  never  separating  to  a  greater 
tance  than  fifteen  or  twenty  yards ; 
nearer,  no  calling  note  was  to  be  heaHl^ 
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but  as  soon  as  one  flew  to  a  further  bush 
in  search  of  fresh  food,  it  apprized  its  com- 
panion by  a  chirp,  and  it  immediately 
followed."  When  birds  are  exploring 
with  their  mates  the  best  spot  for  build- 
ing their  nests,  or  are  gathering  materials 
to  make  them,  the  same  signal-notes 
are  continually  to  be  heard.  In  the  au- 
tumn there  is  much  less  chirping,  because 
these  labors  of  affection  are  then  over. 

The  different  characters  of  the  various 
ilimilies  of  birds  may  be  traced  in  their 
voices.  The  male  birds  are  distinguished 
from  the  hens  by  the  strength  of  their 
notes.  The  piercing  cries  of  the  birds  of 
prey  show  their  savage  tendency ;  the  re- 
echoing screaming  of  the  swimmers,  the 
harmonious  warblmg  of  the  small  insect 
and  grain-feeding  races,  the  importunate 
clamor  of  the  waders,  and  the  shrill  sonor- 
ous call  of  the  poultry,  all  marU  the  pecu- 
liar disposition,  constitution,  and  habits  of 
these  different  tribes. 

Many  peculiar  species  of  birds  proba- 
bly learn  their  song  when  in  the  nest,  by 
attending  to  the  notes  of  the  parent  bird, 
just  as  children  learn  from  their  nurses 
and  parents  the  language  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live.  Bird-fenciers  find 
that  the  first  attempt  of  a  nestling  to 
utter  sounds  is  not  at  all  like  its  after-song, 
but  that,  as  the  bird  grows  older  and 
stronger,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  what 
kind  of  sound  it  is  attempting  to  copy. 
Whilst  the  winged  scholar  is  thus  en- 
deavoring to  form  his  song,  he  commonly 
raises  his  tone  when  he  has  caught  a  pas- 
sage, but  lets  it  drop  w^en  he  fails. 
What  he  is  not  thoroughly  master  of  he 
hurries  over,  lowering  his  voice  as  if  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  heard,  and  as  if  he 
could  not  vet  satisfy  himself.  A  common 
sparrow,  that  was  taken  from  the  nest  and 
placed  near  to  a  linnet  and  goldfinch, 
adopted  a  song  that  was  a  mixture  of  the 
notes  of  these  two.  Three  nestling  linnets 
were  educated,  one  imder  a  skylark, 
another  under  a  woodlark,  and  the  third 
under  a  titlark,  and  instead  of  the  song 
peculiar  to  their  own  species,  they  ad- 
hered entirely  to  that  of  their  instructors. 

Melody  of  voice  belongs  almost  entirely 
to  the  perchi?i(jf'hij;ds.  The  nightingale  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  our  sweetest 
songster.  There  is  a  fullness,  flexibility, 
variety,  and  harmony  in  its  notes,  which 
are  quite  astonishing.  Dwelling  for  a 
minute  in  an  under  tone  on  two  or  three 
melancholy  notes,   the    nightingale  gra- 


dually swells  into  a  lofly  key,  till,  rising 
to  its  utmost  pitch  of  strength,  it  sinks 
down  to  a  dying  cadence,  and  again 
strikes  off  into  a  rapid  succession  of  more 
brilliant  sounds,  ending  in  various  detach- 
ed ascending  notes.  Twenty-four  differ- 
ent strains,  with  many  delicate  variations, 
have  been  reckoned  in  the  song  of  a  fine 
nightingale.  On  examining  the  sounding 
organs  of  these  birds'  windpipes,  it  is 
found  that,  for  their  size,  they  possess 
stronger  muscles  than  those  of  any  other 
of  the  feathered  tribes. 

The  song  of  the  thrush,  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  of  any  of  our  staying  woodland 
birds,  and  indeed  is  superior  in  power  and 
clearness,  though  not  in  variety,  to  that 
of  the  warblers.  The  song  of  the  little 
wren  is  much  admired ;  and  for  the  size 
of  the  bird  is  very  loud.  The  wren  con- 
tinues with  us  throughout  the  year,  and 
warbles  its  sweet  song  very  late  in  the  sea- 
son. In  the  cold  of  winter  it  has  been 
heard  to  sing  in  the  midst  of  a  fall  of 
snow. 

Large  birds  are  generally  grave  in  their 
demeanor,  and  live  much  alone,  while  no- 
thing can  stop  the  constant  prattle  of  the 
little  company-loving  songsters  of  the 
wood.  The  voice  of  the  eagle  is  piercing, 
somewhat  resembling  the  sharp  barking 
of  a  dog,  and  is  occasionally  heard  when 
the  bird  is  flying  so  high  that  its  form  is 
completely  lost  sight  of  to  the  eye. 

Most  of  the  waders  and  swimmers,  as 
before  remarked,  have  loud  screaming 
voices.  The  bittern  has  a  very  hoarse 
voice.  When  it  comes  out  of  its  hiding- 
place  in  the  evening,  and  takes  to  its 
wings,  its  music  quite  startles  the  listen- 
er ;  it  sounds  as  if  the  voices  of  a  bull  and 
a  horse  were  mingled  together,  and  mock- 
ing you  from  the  skies ;  yet  listen  patient- 
ly, and  you  will  at  last  find  some  melody 
in  its  tones. 

Several  birds  which  have  a  wide  beak, 
and  a  thicker  and  more  fleshy  tongue  .than 
the  warblers,  can  be  taught,  as  already 
remarked,  to  sound  words,  though  they 
do  not  understand  them.  Parrots,  pies, 
jackdaws,  crows,  blackbirds,  starlings, 
and  some  others,  which  have  this  kind  of 
bill  and  tongue,  can  be  made  to  chatter 
continually ;  but,  as  their  words  express 
no  thoughts,  they  do  not  at  last  speak. 
Some  birds,  from  the  form  of  their  sound- 
ing organs  of  voice,  and  from  the  shape 
of  their  tongues,  produce  strange  tones. 
The  homed  owl  is  one  of  these,     in  South- 
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America  there  is  a  bird  called  the  cam 
paiiero  or  bell-bird,  which  gives  out  a  note 
exactly  resemblinor  that  of  a  tolling  bell. 
A  bird  with  a  similar  note  has  been  heard 
in  South- Africa.  Two  missionaries  jour- 
neying in  the  wild  solitude  of  that  land, 
listened  to  one  of  these  birds  with  aston- 
ishment, and  exclaimed  to  each  other: 
"Did  you  not  hear  a  church  bell?"  The 
sound  came  to  their  ears,  heavy  and  slow, 
like  a  distant  toll.  It  never  seemed  to 
be  nearer,  but  came  as  a  deep,  solemn, 
dream-like  sound,  sometimes  ceasing,  and 
then  again  the  solenm  peal  was  borne 
upon  the  wind. 

In  North- America  and  the  West-Indian 
Islands  there  is  a  thrush  called  the  mock- 
ing-bird, which  can  imitate  the  sounds  of 
many  birds  and  animals.  One  of  these 
birds,  confined  in  a  cage,  has  been  heard 
to  mimic  the  mew  of  a  cat,  the  chatter- 
ing of  a  magpie,  and  the  creaking  of  a 
sign-post  in  the  wind.  This  kind  of  thrush 
often  frequents  the  dwellings  of  the 
American  farmers,  and  sitting  on  the  roof 
or  cliiniuey,  will  sometimes  pour  forth  its 
own  sweetest  and  most  varied  notes :  at 
other  times,  it  will  borrow  its  song  from 
every  bird  around;  and  on  this  account 
has  been  termed  by  the  Mexicans  "  the 
bird  of  four  hundred  tongues."  It  sings 
from  March  to  August.  Mrs.  Meredith, 
who  resided  some  time  iu  Tasmania, 
amusingly  describe  some  birds,  which  the 
people  around  her  called  "the  miners." 
These  birds  had  a  note  like  a  sharp,  short 
word.  They  were  about  the  size  of  a 
blackbird,  were  clothed  in  feathers  of  a 
delicate  French  gray,  with  darker  shades 
on  the  wings,  and  had  a  little  black  cap 
with  touches  of  yellow  on  the  head.  The 
general  air  and  expression  of  these  miners 
"was  extremely  piquant  and  saucy." 
"  They  are,"  this  lady  says,  "  evidently 
great  gossips,  perpetually  hunting  out  and 
interfering  with  every  bird  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  a  whole  troop  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  chasing  a  marauding 
hawk  or  egg-stealing  crow,  flying  all 
roimd  in  the  busiest  manner,  and  uttering 
their  quick  sharp  cry  of  '  thief!  thief! 
thief!'  Their  own  morals  being  none  of 
the  purest,  we  might  expect  them  to  be 
chary  of  abuse ;  but  apparently  their  in- 
dividual experiences  in  theft  only  render 
them  more  alert  in  detecting  the  pecca- 
dilloes of  their  brethren,  and  we  have 
often  traced  out  our  poultry  foes  through 
their  agency ! 


"Their  depredations  in  orchards  are 
really  serious,  and  their  impudence  eo 
great,  that  nothing  short  of  mortaMy 
wounding  will  scare  them  from  their  ban- 
quet. A  fine  bearing  cherry-tree,  one  of 
our  richest  prizes  from  the  Cambrian  or- 
chard, was  planted  close  to  the  end  of 
the  verandah,  in  the  belief  that  there  the 
fruit  would  be  safe,  as  persons  were  coii- 
stantly  passing  to  and  iro ;  but  our  busy 
friends  took  up  their  daily  abode  in  it,  as 
soon  as  the  cherries  began  to  ripen,  and 
continued  to  partake  of  our  store,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  lion's  share  as  long  as 
any  remained.  Yet  was  it  well  worth 
the  loss  of  a  few  cherries,  to  witness  the 
impudent  nonchalance  of  these  miners ; 
how  they  would  hop  and  creep  about  the 
branches,  and  instead  of  flying  off  when 
pelted  with  gravel  or  shouted  at,  would 
pop  out  .their  bright- eyed  saucy  heads 
from  amidst  the  clustering  leaves,  and 
cry,  *  thief!  thief!  thief!'  as  loudly  as 
ever,  straightway  making  a  fresh  on- 
slaught on  the  fruit  with  such  honest- 
lookmg,  confident  assurance,  that  I  almoQt 
began  to  doubt  whether  they  or  we  weris 
the  rightful  proprietors  of  the  tree." 

With  the  song  of  the  lark,  we  shall 
close  our  historv  of  voices.  The  chang^ 
ing,  sweet,  and  thrilling  music  of  this  bira 
charms  every  ear  that  listens  to  its  notes ; 
and  those  who  imderstand  the  form  of  Hs 
windpipe,  see  impressed  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  the  divine  hand.  The  eanses 
that  produce  the  lark's  changing  tones 
have  been  interestingly  described  by  Mr. 
Robert  Mudie ;  the  following  are  his wordf : 

"Every  ine  in  the  least  conversant 
with  the  structure  of  birds  must  be  awarjB 
that  with  them  the  organs  of  intonation 
and  modulation  are  inward^  deriving  little 
assistance  from  the  tongue,  and  none,  or 
next  to  none,  from  the  mandibles  of  the 
bill.  The  windpipe  is  the  musical  organ, 
and  it  is  often  very  curiously  formed. 
Birds  require  that  organ  less  for  breath- 
ing than  other  animals  having  a  windpipe 
and  lungs,  because  of  the  ur-cells  and 
breathing  tubes  with  which  all  parts  dT 
their  bodies  are  furnished.  But  thosi 
diffused  breathing  organs  must  aotiidth 
least  freedom  when  the  bird  ismakmg  the 
greatest  eflbrts  in  motion ;  that  is^  when 
It  is  ascending  or  descending ;  and  m  pfd^ 
portion  as  these  cease  to  act,  the  windf^pe 
IS  the  more  required  for  the  purposes  c^ 
breathing. 

"  The  skylark  thus  converts  the  tUntf* 
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sphere  into  a  musical  instrument  of  many 
stops,  and  so  produces  an  exceedingly 
wild  and  varied  song ;  a  song  which  is, 
perhaps,  not  equal  either  in  power  or 
compass,  in  the  single  stave,  to  that  of 
many  of  the  warblers,  but  one  which  is 
more  varied  in  the  whole  succession.  All 
birds  that  sing,  ascending  or  descending, 
have  similar  power ;  but  the  skylark  has 
it  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  other." 

A  bird  is  the  child  of  nature ;  it  loves 
its  liberty.    The  most  admired  and  sweet- 


est son^  warbled  from  a  prison-house  of 
wire,  often  conveys  to  the  instructed  ear 
a  cry  of  irritation  and  distress.  Both  a 
lark  and  a  robin,  imprisoned  far  away 
from  their  loved  tuft  of  grass  and  green 
mossy  tree,  have  a  plaintive  accent  in 
their  notes,  that  may  well  convey  to  our 
minds  a  faint  representation  of  the  mourn- 
ful cry  of  the  captive  Israelites,  who,  on 
being  asked  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  re- 
plied, How  can  we  sing  the  songs  of  our 
God  in  the  place  of  our  captivity  ? 


•  m* 
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[As  Delhi  is  now  tho  firreat  central  battle-ground  of  India,  to  which  many  anxious  eyes  are  turned,  this 
article  can  hardly  fail  of  interesting  the  reader. — Editor  of  Eclectic] 


Two  hundred  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy,  a  terrible  war  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion in  Upper  India.  The  war  of  the 
Mahabharata  was  waged  between  the  rival 
lines  of  Pandu  and  Curu  for  the  possession 
of  the  territory  of  Hastinapura.  The 
former  proved  victorious,  but,  broken- 
hearted by  the  deaths  of  so  many  friends 
and  kinsmen,  their  leaders  perished  miser- 
ably in  pilgrimages  over  the  snows  of  the 
Himalayas.  An  equally  wretched  fate 
awaited  the  object  oi  contention,  for  a  sud- 
den rise  of  the  Ganges  overwhelmed  what 
was  at  that  time  the  paramount  city  in 
Northern  India.  According  to  a  some- 
what doubtful  tradition,  the  next  capital 
was  Indraprest'ha,  or  Indraput,  founded 
by  Yundishetira,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
this  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  from 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  at  which  period  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  Oogein.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  recovered  some  portion  of  its 
former  greatness  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  after  the  Christian  dispen- 


sation, for  the  Iron  Lath,  or  pillar,  near 
the  Kutab  Minar,  records  the  warlike 
achievements  of  a  certain  Raja  Dara,  of 
whom  nothing  more  known  than  what  he 
himself  has  thus  handed  do^ii  to  posterity. 
But  its  true  revival  can  not  be  dated  ear- 
lier than  A.  D.  782,  when  Annngpal,  the 
founder  of  the  Tuor  dynasty,  restored  In- 
draprest'ha to  its  former  preeminence, 
though  he  appears  to  have  changed  its 
name  to  Delhi.  The  original  and  real  sig- 
nificance of  this  designation  are  vailed  m 
obscurity.  One  ingenious  etymologist 
mentions  Delip,  or  Delipa,  who  lived  pre- 
viously to  the  Mahabhrata.  Ferishta  talks 
of  Dehlu,  a  prince  of  many  virtues,  who 
was  deposed  by  Phoor,  Rajah  of  Kumaon 
— the  Porus  of  classical  writers.  A  still 
more  fanciftd  interpreter  has  discovered  in 
the  word  an  allusion  to  the  fable  touching 
the  Kheel,  or  iron  pillar  of  the  Pandus,  the 
pedestal  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  placed 
in  Hell.  An  infidel  prince  of  the  Tuar  line, 
unconvinced  of  the  truth  of  the  ancient 
saying,  caused  its  foundations  to  be  laid 
bare  to  a  great  depth,  when  suddenly 
"  blood  gushed  up  from  the  earth's  center, 
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and  the  pillar  became  loose,  {dhUle.y^  A 
pertinent  objection,  however,  has  been 
made  to  this  theory,  that  the  word  on 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid  happens  to  be 
of  Persian  rather  than  of  Sanscrit  origin, 
and  consequently  could  hardly  have  been 
applied  to  an  Indian  city  that  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition  some  centuries  before 
the  first  invasion  of  the  Mohammedans. 
But  passing  over  these  old  wives'  fables, 
we  begin  to  tread  oil  surer  ground  when 
we  arrive  at  the  epoch  of  Mahmood  of 
Ghazni.  It  is  evident  that  the  Rajah  of 
Delhi  was  at  that  time  a  personage  of 
considerable  influence,  for  Ferishta  parti- 
cularly mentions  him  as  having  joined  a 
confederacy  of  Hindoo  princes  to  oppose 
Mahmood's  third  invasion  of  India  in  1008. 
In  his  fourth  incursion  that  fanatical  con- 
queror, after  the  capture  of  Tahnesur, 
which  was  under  the  liaja's  protection, 
"  was  desirous  of  proceeding  to  Delhi." 
But  his  nobles  told  him  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  keep  possession  of  it,  till  he  had  ren- 
dered Mooltan  a  province  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment, and  secured  liimselfj  from  all  ap- 
prehension of  Arundpal,  Raja  of  Lahore." 
Again,  on  his  seventh  expedition,  Mah- 
mood having  marched  against  Mathura, 
"  and  entered  it  with  little  opposition  from 
the  troops  of  the  Raja  of  Delhi,  to  whom 
it  belonged,  gave  it  up  to  plunder."  Some 
years  later,  in  1043,  we  read  that  "  the 
Raja  of  Dehly,  in  conjunction  with  other 
Rajas,  re-took  Hansi,  Tahnesur,  and  their 
dependencies,  from  the  governors  to  whom 
Mahmood  had  intrusted  them."  They 
then  proceeded  against  Nagrakote,  when 
the  Delhi  Raja  pretended  tJiat  the  great 
idol  of  Nagrakote,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Mussulmans,  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream  of  the  night,  and  pro- 
mised to  meet  him  in  its  temple.  The 
rumor  of  this  vision  naturally  brought  a 
host  of  zealots  to  the  Raja's  camp,  and  the 
prediction,  as  usual,  fulfilled  itself. 

The  last  of  the  Hindoo  princes  was  the 
Raja  Pithora,  or  Pirthi  Raj,  rendered  f  - 
mous  by  the  gratitude  of  his  favorite  bard. 
Pirthi  Raja  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  head 
of  the  Chohans  of  Ajmero,  but  being 
adopted  by  his  grandfather,  the  chief  of 
the  Tomaras  of  Delhi,  he  imited  these  two 
states  under  his  single  sway.  The  govern- 
ment of  Delhi,  however,  was  more  particu- 
larly conducted  by  his  brother-in-law,  Raja 
Chund.  In  the  year  1191,  these  two 
princes  defeated  Shahab-ul-deen,  the  6ho- 
rian,  on  the  plain  of  Tirouri,  between  Tah- 


nesur and  Kurnal,  the  cock-pit  of  India  ; 
but  two  years  aflerwards  fortune  was  less 
propitious  to  their  courage.  Chund  fell  in 
battle,  and  Perthi  Raj,  being  made  prison- 
er, was  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  After 
this  decisive  victory,  the  conqueror  easilT 
reduced  Ajmere,  and  then  returned  to  his 
native  country,  leaving  his  lieutenant  £i- 
buk  to  achieve  the  work  work  of  conquest, 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  capture  of 
Delhi,  Coel,  and  Meerut.  This  remarkable 
man  was  a  Turkoman  slave,  purchased  by 
the  Ghorian  ruler,  and  named  by  him  E- 
buk,  because  of  his  having  a  little  finger 
broken.  On  the  assassination  of  his  sove- 
reign, Eibuk  declared  himself  independent 
by  the  title  of  Sultan  Kutub-ul-deen,  or 
the  "  Pole-star  of  the  Faithful."  ^  With 
him  commenced  in  1206,  the  Ghorian,  or 
first  Tartar  dynasty,  and  it  was  in  allusion 
to  his  origin  that  Hindoo  writers  have  de- 
lighted to  aflirm  that  "  the  empire  of  Del- 
hi was  founded  by  a  slave."  A  slave,  his 
own  brother-in-law,  also  succeeded  him  in 
1210,  for  his  son  Aram  was  too  feeble  to 
rule  a  nation  of  warriors.  Though  a  slave, 
Shums-ul-deen  Altumsh  was  acscended 
from  a  noble  family,  in  Toorkistan,  and, 
like  Joseph,  had  been  sold  into  captivity 
by  his  brethren  out  of  envy.  After  van- 
ous  singular  adventures,  he  was  purchased 
by  Kootub  for  60,000  pieces  of  silver,  and 
subsequently  raised  to  the  highest  offices. 
Shums-ul-deen  governed  with  a  vigoroot 
hand,  and  compelled  nearly  the  whole  of 
Hindostan  Proper  to  acknowledge  his  su- 
premacy. His  name  is  further  immortal- 
ized in  connection  with  Kutub  Minar,  a 
remarkable  pillar  near  Delhi,  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  feet  in  height.  On  his  death 
in  1236,  he  was  succeeded  for  a  few  months 
by  his  son  Kookn-ul-decn,  a  sensual  prince, 
and,  therefore,  deposed  in  favor  of  nis  ra- 
ter, the  Sultana  Kegia.  This  prinoesSi 
says  Ferishta,  had  no  other  fault  than  that 
of  being  a  woman,  which  in  her  case  ap- 
]>ears  to  have  been  a  fiital  one.  She  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a  fluent  reader  of  the  Kxh 
ran,  a  nire  event  with  her  sex,  and  a  hij^ 
merit  even  in  men.  She  was  also  a  just 
and  able  ruler  until  she  became  fi»cinated 
by  an  Abyssinian  slave,  her  master  of  the 
horse,  whom  she  raised  to  the  highest  dig- 
nity of  the  state.  As  a  natural  result,  the 
nobles  deemed  themselves  injured  and  m- 
sulted,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Aha* 
ma — ^liimself  a  Toorkoman  slave— 4irok0 
out  into  open  revolt.  In  the  battle  that  6% 
sued  the  favorite  was  slain,  and  the  SoK 
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tana  made  prisoner,  Bnt  her  conqneror 
soon  became  her  captive,  and  warmly  es- 
])oiisod  her  cause.  The  nobles,  indignant. 
at  iiis  teachery,  put  both  himself  and  hin 
bride  to  death,  and  placed  her  brother 
Beiram  on  the  throne.  His  rei^  was 
brief;  for  having  endeavored  to  nd  him- 
self of  the  chiefs  to  whom  he  owed  his 
oicvation,  he  was  two  years  afterwards 
thrown  into  prison,  and  then  deprived  of  i 
life.  The  next  king  of  Delhi  was  AUa-uU  I 
dccn  Masand,  son  of  Rookn-ul-dcen,  and  j 
an  inheritor  of  his  father's  vices.  After  a  \ 
cruel  and  licentious  reign  of  five  years, 
frequently  troubled  by  eruptions  of  the  | 
Mogul  hordes,  he  also  was  deposed  and  | 
put  to  death.  The  throne  then  reverted 
to  a  graod-son  of  Shums-nl-deen  Atumsh, 
by  name  Nasir-ul-deen  Mahmood,  whose 
disposition  and  habits  were  rather  those  of 
a  literary  student  than  a  monarch.  He 
affected  to  regard  himself  as  only  the  ste- 
ward of  the  public  revenues,  and  supported 
himself  almost  exclusively  by  copying  the 
Koran.  He  had  only  one  wife,  who  per- 
fonned  all  the  labors  of  the  household  . 
without  the  aid  of  a  single  female  servant. 
N'asir-ul-deen,howcvcr,wasfortnniteinhLs 
WuKcer,  Gheias-ul-deen  Balbun,  Another  , 
Toorkoman  slave,  who  restored  the  dis-  ! 
putcd  supremacy  of  Delhi,  and  snrrotmded  I 
the  court  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  Oriental  pageantry.  Ononeoc- 1 
casion,  when  a  Persian  ambassador  was  ' 
expected,  the  Wuzeer  went  out  to  meet  ' 
him  at  the  head  of  30,000  foreign  horse  in 
the  king's  pay,  2000  elephants,  and  SOOO 
carriages  of  fireworks.  At  that  time  Del- 
hi n-as  the  asylum  of  twenty-five  fugitive  ' 
princes,  who  had  been  dispossessed  oftheir 
territories  by  the  wild  hordes  of  Ghenghiz 
Kfian.  The  taste  for  raanpifioence  dis- , 
played  by  Gheias-ul-de  enduring  his  wu- 
zeoraf ,  was  still  further  developed  on  his 
accession  to  the  regal  power  in  1266. 

"  Ilis  state  elephants  were  covered  with  pur- 
ple and  gold  trappings.  His  horse  guards,  con~ 
sisting  of  1000  TarUrs,  appeared  ia  glittering 
armor,  mounted  on  the  finest  steeds  of  Persia  i 
and  Arabis,  with  silver  bits  and  housings  of  rich  ■ 
embroidery.  Five  hundred  chosen  foot  in  rich  j 
liveries,  with  drawn  swords,  preceded  him,  pro-  i 
claiming  his  approach  and  clearing  the  way.  i 
His  nobles  followed  according  to  their  rank,  with 
their  various  equipages  and  attendante." 

Like  Francis  I.  of  France,  Oheias-nl- 
deen  was  fortunate  in  becoming  the  patron 
of  poets  and  historians^d riven  by  the  trou- 
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bles  of  the  times  from  their  native  states, 
and  who  have  exhibited  their  gratitude  in 
their  high-flown  pancgj'rics.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  his  sagacity  at  alt 
merited  such  enthusiastic  laadation.  Hav- 
ing been  immoderately  addicted  to  wine 
in  his  youth,  he  subsequently  prohibited 
its  use  under  severe  penalties.  He  also 
excluded  Hindoos  from  holding  office,  and 
enacted  game  laws  of  great  stringency, 
I  In  consequence  of  the  harshness  of  his  ad- 
!  ministration  there  were  frequent  rohel- 
I  lions,  which  were  punished  with  terrible 
severity.  His  reign  lasted  twenty  years, 
I  during  which  Delhi  enjoyed  an  eminent 
I  degree  of  prosperity  and  importance.  He 
also  built  the  small  towers  of  Gheiaspoor 
and  Murzagliun,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
familiar  to  all  who  have  resided  at  Delhi. 
His  successor  was  his  grandson  Keikobad, 
a  licentious  voluptuary,  and  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  his  Wuzeer  Nizam -ul-deen, 
by  whose  instigation  he  invited  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  Mogul  settlers  to  a  ban- 
quet, at  which  they  were  ruthlessly  mur- 
dered. He  afterwards  turned  his  Wuzeer's 
counsels  to  such  good  purpose  that  he 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  out  was  him- 
self assassinated  i^er  reigning  only  two 
years. 

The  Khiljee,  or  second  Tartar  dynasty, 
now  commenced  in  the  person  of  Jelal-ul- 
deen  Khiljee,  who  also  had  been  a  slave. 
This  old  man,  for  he  was  70  years  of  age, 
inaugurated  his  accession  to  the  kingly 
power  by  putting  to  death  the  son  of  bis 
predecessor ;  but  with  that  exception  be 
showed  himself  just  and  merciful.  Ho  is 
best  known,  however,  to  Mohammedan 
writers  as  having  chauged  the  color  of  the 
royal  umbrella  from  red  to  white.  He 
also  removed  the  royal  residence  to  Kelo- 
kree,  which  he  inclosed  with  a  wall,  and 
beautified  with  gardens  and  terraces  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  he  was  murdered  by  as- 
sassins, hired  by  his  own  nephew,  Ala-ul- 
deen  Khiljee,  who  then  ascended  the 
throne  without  opposition.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  reign  was  as  glorious 
as  the  latter  part  was  the  reverse.  One 
of  his  generals,  afler  a  successful  invasion 
of  the  Camatic,  is  said  to  have  brought 
back  312  elephants,  20,000  horses,  many 
chests  of  pearls  and  jewels,  and  one  hun- 
dred millions  sterling  in  gold.  However 
this  may  bo,  Guzerat  was  conquered  and 
annexed,  and  the  Moguls  were  defeated 
on   several  occasions.     His  prowess,   it 
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must  be  admitted,  was  tarnished  by  his 
cruelty,  for  the  common  men  among  his 
prisoners  were  butchered  in  cold  blood, 
while  the  chiefs  were  trampled  to  death 
by  elephants.  He  was  guilty  of  a  yet 
greater  atrocity  than  this.  In  a  moment 
of  jealousy  lie  discharged  all  the  Mogul 
converts  from  his  service,  and  when  some 
of  them,  in  despair,  conspired  against  him, 
he  ordered  the  whole  of  them,  15,000  in 
number,  to  be  massacred,  and  their  wives 
and  children  sold  into  slavery.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  reign,  his  arms  experienced 
many  reverses,  which,  coupled  with  his 
habitual  intemperance,  accelerated  his 
death,  after  twenty-two  years'  enjoyment 
of  the  royal  title.  His  son  and  successor, 
Mobaruk  Khiljee,  was  as  cruel  and  licen- 
tious as  himself,  though  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  the  release  of  17,000  prisoners. 
In  war  he  was  bold  and  vigorous,  and  re 
covered  the  revolted  provinces  of  Guzerat 
and  the  Deccan ;  but  in  time  of  peace  he 
was  dissolute  and  effeminate,  and  went 
about  to  the  houses  of  the  nobility  dancing 
and  singing,  and  attired  as  a  female  act- 
ress. He  was  assassinated  in  the  year 
1321  by  his  favorite,  Khosroo  Khan,  a 
converted  Hindoo,  who  destroyed  every 
member  of  the  royal  family,  but  was  him- 
self speedily  overcome  and  put  to  death 
by  Ghazce  Khan  Toghlagh,  Governor  of 
the  Punjab. 

In  the  absence  of  any  lawful  heir  to  the 
throne,  Gliazee  Khan  was  unanimously 
proclaimed  Sultan  by  the  title  of  Gheias- 
ul-deen  Toghlagh.  He  thus  became  the 
foimdor  of  the  third  Tartar  dynasty,  and 
constructed  the  castle  or  fortified  town  of 
Toghlaghabad,  the  ruins  of  which  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
panorama  of  desolation  viewed  from  the 
summit  of  the  Kutab  Minar.  Gheias-ul- 
decn  was  likewise  a  warrior ;  and  it  was 
after  liis  return  from  Tirhoot  that  he  was 
killed  by  a  wooden  pavilion — erected  by 
his  son,  Juna  Khan — falling  in  and  crush- 
ing liira.  Though  generally  suspected  of 
parricide,  Juna  Khan  encountered  no  op- 
position in  assuming  the  title  of  Sultan 
Mohammed  Toghlagh.  This  prince  af- 
fords a  memorable  example  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  great  abilities  to  aoliievo  success, 
unless  tempered  and  guided  by  judgment. 
He  is  represented  as  a  munificent,  devout, 
accomplished,  and  enterprising  monarch, 
but  unstable  in  purpose,  and  visionary  in 
counsel.  ILaving  bought  off  a  horde  of 
Moguls,  at  a  price  which  drained  his  ex- 


chequer, he  invaded  China  with  an  anov 
of  100,000  men,  in  order  to  recruit  his 
finances.  He  lost  his  army  in  the  snowB 
of  the  mountains,  and  then  equally  in  vain 
attempted  to  refill  his  treasury  by  issoing 
copper  tokens,  which  completed  the  mm 
of  his  credit.  Not  content  with  massf^ 
cring  the  inhabitants  of  Canonj,  he  would 
surround  extensive  tracts  of  country  with 
armed  men,  and  narrowing  the  drde  hy 
degrees,  would  nut  to  the  sword  everv 
living  soul  founa  within.  In  one  of  his 
expeditions  he  lost  a  tooth,  whidi  he 
buried  with  great  solemnity,  and  erected 
a  monument  to  its  memory.  Soon  afiev^ 
wards,  on  the  impulse  of  a  mere  capriQjGL 
he  removed  the  seat  of  government  and 
the  people  of  Dehli  to  Dergiri,  &om  which 
he  permitted  them  to  return  only  that  he 
might  a  second  time  transport  them  tp 
his  new  capital ;  in  the  words  of  FerishtSi 
"  leaving  the  noble  metropolis  of  Dehly,ia 
resort  for  owls,  and  a  dwelling*place  fbr 
the  beasts  of  the  desert."  And  it  was 
truly  a  noble  city,  if  we  may  credit  Ob/d 
report  of  John  Batuta,  a  native  of  Taoh 
giers,  who  traveled  through  Hindostan 
near  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oei^ 
tury.  "  We  proceeded,"  he  says,  "  from 
Masud  Abad  till  we  came  to  Delhi,  ttiB 
capital  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  most 
nihcent  city,  combining  at  once  bp^ 
beauty  and  strength.  Its  walla  are  anioi 
as  to  have  no  equal  in  the  world.  Tliis  ji 
the  greatest  city  of  Hindostan,  and  inde<4 
of  all  Islamism  in  the  East.  It  now  oofir 
sists  of  four  cities,  which  becoming  ooi^ 
guous  have  formed  one.  The  thickni^ 
of  its  w^alls  is  eleven  cubits."  These  ti^ 
towns  were  Scree,  founded  by  Ala-ul-defii 
Khiljee,  Jahanpanah,  Shahpoor,  and  "Kdih 
kree  —  situated  at  some  little  distanea 
from  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Dtt- 
hi.  Mohammed  Toghlagh  died  in  IdS]^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Feera 
Toghlagh,  who  built  Fecrozabad  and  Jar 
hauamah,  and  improved  and  beautified 
the  metropolis.  His  name,  indeed,.^ 
identified  with  a  host  of  puUio  wodii^ 
thus  enumerated  by  Ferishta,  though  tka 
round  numbers  are  at  least  susp^ooilt 
Fifty  dams  across  rivers,  to  fiicilitate  ti|ilp 
navigation;  forty  mosques;  thirty  t& 
leges,  with  mosques ;  twenty  palaces;  <ltt 
hundred  caravanserais;  two  hnnd^A 
towns ;  thirty  tanks  or  reservoirs ;  one 
hundred  hospitals ;  five  mausolia ;  mMi 
hundred  public  baths;  ten  monameHtll 
pillars;  ten  publip  wells;  oyie  hnndbijl 
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and  fifty  bridges.  The  dx  years  that  fol- 
low-ed  upon  the  death  of  Feeroz  were 
stained  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  bnt 
in  139t  bis  grandson,  Mohammed  Togh- 
lagh  II.,  was  placed  npon  the  throne, 
though  a  minor.  Tlie  Delhi  monarchy 
appeared  tottering  to  its  fell,  the  nobles 
did  what  seemed  good  in  their  eyes,  and 
no  ono  took  thought  for  the  people.  In 
the  midst  of  this  weakness  and  anarchy,  a 
forniid.able  enemy  appeared  in  the  field. 
On  the  12th  December,  1398,  Hmonr  the 
Tartar  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Delhi, 
bnt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  .Tnmna.  His 
first  step  was  to  send  a  division  across  to 
the  other  side  to  storm  Jahannamah,  the 
site  of  the  palace  of  the  late  Maharajah 
Hindoo  Rao  Bahadoor,  and  the  scene  of 
the  recent  engagements  when  the  insur- 
gents in  attempting  to  carry  a  battery  of 
IJritish  guns  were  gallantly  repulsed  by 
the  Ghoorkas,  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Timoiir  cruelly  slnughterea  his  prisoners 
to  the  nnmber  of  100,000,  because  they 
were  reported  to  have  expressed  some 
exultation  at  the  approach  of  Mohammed's 
army.  Ho  then  crossed  the  Jumna  with 
the  whole  of  his  forces,  and  encamped  on 
the  same  ground  as  that  now  occupied  by 
the  ai'iiiy  of  retribution.  A  hard-fought 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Tartars  were 
victorious,  and  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing night  Mohammed  Toghlagh  and  hb 
Vi/ier  Mulioo  Khan  fled  to  Guzerat.  A  '• 
depiitation  of  the  principal  inhaHtants ' 
came  out  on  the  morrow  to  tender  their 
submission  to  the  conqueror,  and  were 
promised  pardon  and  protection.  At 
night  Timour  celebrated  his  triumph  by 
the  customary  debauch,  and  in  the  flowery 
language  of  Sherif-ul-ali  Yeydee :  "  The 
tree  of  pleasure  was  forthwitli  planted  in 
the  garden  of  enjoyment.  The  brains  of 
delight  aod  pleasure  were  perfumed  with 
the  svveet  odor  of  musk-smelling  wine. 
From  the  splendor  of  the  royal  cup  the 
festive  meeting  was  lighted  up  with  jo^ 
and  ease  of  heart,  A  festive  meeting  is 
the  opener  of  the  heart  and  the  ereator  of 
joy ;  and  Sahib  Kiran  (Timour)  shed  the 
tight  of  his  countenance  on  the  heads  of 
the  princes,  and  ameei-s,  and  pillars  of 
state,"  But  while  Timour  and  nis  chief 
officers  were  reveling  and  making  merry, 
his  barbarous  soldiers  had  come  in  colli- 
sion with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and 
a  general  massacre  ensued. 

"A  great  many  of  the  infidels  set  fire  to  their 
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own  household  proper^  and  burned  them- 
Belves,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Then  the  soldiers,  notwithstanding  the  Hindoos 
opposed  them  with  great  courage  and  resolu- 
tioD,  stretched  forth  the  hand  of  power  and  vio- 
lence in  quest  of  plunder  and  spoil.  At  this 
crisis  the  nobles  ordered  Uie  gates  to  be  shut, 
that  the  array  now  oulsido  might  not  enter,  nor 
any  great  amount  of  harm  be  done.  But  on 
this  night  (Thursday)  about  15,000  troops  were 
in  the  fort,  and  throaghont  the  whole  night 
they  continued^  plunder,  and  to  set  on  fire  the 
houses  of  the  people,  and  to  feed  the  flames.  In 
some  places  the  Uuches,  (Hindoos,)  with  great 
resolution  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  blood  and 
slaugliter  ensued.  Early  in  the  morning,  when 
fi-om  the  inroad  of  the  King  of  the  Stars,  the 
property  of  the  Hindoo  night  was  entirely 
plundered,  (that  is,  when  darkness  was  dispelled 
by  the  rising  sun,)  all  the  army  entered  the 
city,  and  a  great  noise  was  ereatcd  thereby.  On 
that  Fridaj,  the  17th  daj  of  the  month,  many 
Mahullas  in  Jaiianpanah  were  publicly  plunder- 
ed. On  Saturday,  the  18th,  the  same  state  of 
riot  continued ;  and  every  mm  of  the  army  took 
captive  about  160  persons,  men  and  women, 
and  brought  them  out  of  the  city,  so  that  to 
the  meanest  roan  belonging  t«  the  army  not  less 
than  twenty  persona  became  captive.  And  the 
other  plunder  and  spoil  consisted  of  various 
kinds  of  Jewels  and  pearls,  and  particularly 
rubies  and  diamonds,  various  kinds  of  valuable 
cloth*,  various  kinds  of  costly  things,  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  money  without  count,  on 
which  was  the  impression  of  Ala-ul-dcen  Khil- 
jee.  And  the  amount  of  this  money  and  the 
other  property  was  so  great  as  to  deiy  narra- 
tion by  the  two-tongued  pen.  And  amongst 
the  spoil  there  were  female  slaves  who  wore 
bracelets  on  their  arms  and  ornaments  on  their 
legs — the  very  toes  of  whoso  feet  were  adorned 
with  rings  of  great  va!oc.  Respecting  medi- 
cines, simples,  and  sromatics,  no  one  now  in- 
quired. On  Sunday,  the  IQth  day  of  the  month, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  old  Delhi,  (Shah- 
poor,)  whither  many  of  the  Hindoo  infidels  had 
fled.  These  being  collected  in  the  Jams  Mus- 
jid,  were  prepared  for  battle  and  slaughter. 
Ameer  Shah  Malik,  and  Alee  Sultan  Tovachee, 
having  taken  with  him  five  hundred  tned  war- 
riors, went  towards  it,  and  with  the  stroke  of 
the  infidel-slaughtering  sword  sent  them  all  to 
hell;  and  the  heaps  of  the  heads  of  the  Hindoos 
reached  to  heaven,  and  their  bodies  became  a 
prey  to  beasts  and  birds.  Thus,  on  the  day 
above  meotioned,  aU  old  Delhi  was  plundered, 
and  the  inhabitants  who  remained  alive  were 
made  captive.  Several  days  successively  wore 
they  oeoupied  in  bringine  the  captives  out  of 
the  city,  and  each  ameer  obtained  possession  of 
a  crowd  of  slaves.  Amongst  them  were  some 
thousands  of  tradesmen  and  artisans ;  and  con- 
cerning these  the  royal  order  was  issued  that 
some  of  them  should  be  distributed  amongst 
those  princes  and  nobles  who  had  attended  on 
the  royal  person,  and  had  not  entered  into  the 
city;  and  also  some  amongst  those  princes  and 
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nobles  who  had  been  appointed  to  different  sta- 
tions without  the  city.  And  as  the  pious  re- 
solve of  his  Highness,  Sahib  Kiran,  according 
to  the  proverb— that  the  resolve  of  a  good  Mus- 
sulman is  better  than  his  actions,  had  written 
on  the  tablets  of  his  heart  that  he  should  erect 
a  Jama  Musjid  of  cut  stone  in  his  capital  of  Sa- 
marcand — the  royal  order  was  issued  that  all 
the  stone  cutters  should  be  kept  for  the  king's 
particular  use.  *  *  AVith  good  fortune  and 
prosperity,  Sahib  Kiran  remained  fifteen  days 
at  Delhi,  and  the  beams  from  the  crescent  of  his 
victorious  standard  were  remofing  the  rust 
from  the  looking-glass  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  the  excellencies  of  his  government  and  his 
victories  were  such  as  to  have  created  envy  in 
the  souls  of  Jumsheed  and  Alexander  had  they 
been  alive."* 

The  pious  savage,  before  he  "  turned 
his  attention  to  the  other  provinces  of 
Hindostan,  for  the  sake  of  the  destruction 
and  extirpation  of  other  infidels,"  repaired 
to  the  mosque  at  Feerozabad,  and  "utter- 
ed to  God  the  prayer  of  two  inclinations 
with  perfect  sincerity  and  humility ;  and 
thanked  God  for  his  mercies  which  were 
beyond  the  bounds  of  conception."   From 
the  departure  of  Timour  until  the  advent 
of  the  Afghan  Baber,  the  kingdom  of 
Delhi  was  restricted  to  a  very  narrow  ter- 
ritory around  the  walls.    Two  dynasties 
in    succession    occupied    the    powerless 
throne — the  former  known  as  that  of  the 
Synds,  the  latter  as  that  of  Lodi.     It  was 
in  the  year  1525  that  the  victory  of  Pa- 
neeput  laid  Hindostan  at  the  feet  of  the 
Caubul  conqueror,  who  boasted  of  being 
sixth  in  descent  from  the  terrible  Timour. 
Through  one  of  those  singular  misappre- 
hensions   with   which    history    abounds, 
Baber  and  liis  descendants  have  been  fa- 
mous throughout  the  world,  under  the 
title  of  the  Great  Mogul.    There  was 
probably  not   a  single    drop  of  Mogul 
blood  in  his  veins.    The  Moguls  were  a 
small  but  ferocious  tribe  of  barbarians, 
who  marched  in  the  van  of  the  desolating 
hordes  of  Genghiz  Khan,  and  by  their 
horrible  cruelties  spread  such  a  terror  of 
their  name,  that  the  trembling  natives  of 
Hindostan  applied  the  term  to  all  the  in- 
vading hosts  that  arrived  from  the  north- 
west ;  in  the  same  manner  as  they  now 
call  all  white  nations  Feringhees.    It  is 


*  This  curious  account  is  taken  from  the  Zuflfer- 
namah  of  Sherif-ul-Ali  Zeydoe,  translated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Cargill,  President  of  the  Delhi  College,  and 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archsological  Soci- 
ety of  Delhi,  January,  1853. 


thus  that  the  early  European  traders  were 
taught  to  regard  the  King  of  Delhi  as 
the  Great  Mogul,  the  only  designation  bj 
which  the  last  Asiatic  dynasty  has  beea 
known  to  Europeans.    Baber  nimself  died 
at  Agra  in  1530,  for  that  city  had  now 
become  the  seat  of  government.    His  son 
Humagoon  suffered  a  series  of  misfortuneB 
which  terminated  in  his  flight  into  Peraiak 
During  his  exile,  three  usurpers  success* 
ively  neld  the  supreme  title,  and  one  of 
them,  Selim  Shah  of  Chunar,  boilt  the 
fort  of  Selimghur,  at  Delhi.    Humagoon 
was  eventually  restored,  but  meeting  soon 
afterwards  with  an  accidental  death,  was 
succeeded  by  the  Great  Akhber  in  1656, 
This  able  monarch  resided  principally  at 
Agra,  where  he  built  the  present  lort :  he 
also  erected  a  tomb  to  bis  father  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Delhi.    He  is  more  jost- 
ly  celebrated  for    having    organized   a 
postal  system  throughout  his  vast  domi- 
nions.   At  every  ten  miles  there  was  a 
station-house,  with   an   establishment  d 
two  horses,  and  a  certain  number  of  run- 
ning footmen.     The  distance  of  one  hnn^ 
dred  miles  was  gone  over  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  five  hundred  miles  from 
Agra  to  Ahmadabad,  were  accomplished 
in  Ave  days.    He  had  never  fewer  than 
4000  runnei*s  in  his  pay,  besides  12,000 
horses,  1000  camels,  and  from  5000  to  6000 
elephants.    He  was  also  desirous  of  main* 
taining  one  thousand  hunting  leopard>^| 
but  it  is  said  that  some  mystenons  mgoaam 
carried  them  off  whenever  they  exceeded 
the  number  of  nine  hundred. 

His  son  Selim,  who  succeeded  him  in 
1605,  changed  his  name  to  Jehangeer,  ojt. 
Conqueror  of  the  World,  but  took  noptdoa 
to  merit  the  appellation. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  waa 
mild  and  benevolent ;  but,  after  sappreaa- 
ing  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Khosroo,  Ii^ 
impaled  in  a  row  seven  hundred  of  hia 
misguided  partisans.  It  was  in  his  time 
that  the  first  English  envoy  appeared  a;^ 
the  court  of  the  Great  Mognl.  Sir 
Thomas  R^e,  in  his  narrative  or  what  lie 
saw  and  did  on  that  memorable  oeeadoiL 
dwells  at  great  length  on  the  meann^J]' 
and  cupidity  of  the  prince-royal  and  tlM| 
chief  nobles,  against  whom  he  appears  ta  - 
have  been  waging  continual  warmre.  Q^ 
Delhi  he  merely  remarks  that  **  it  is  ab" 
ancient  city,  and  the  seat  of  the  Mogid?)| 
ancestors,  but  ruined.*'  Sir  Thomaa'a  9^ 
tiquarian  lore  was  evidently  very  limited, 
for  he  quietly  states  that  the  Kntnb  Minyr,:.* 
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was  erected  by  Alexander  the  Great.  In  Aurnngzebe.  That  prince,  who  has  eii- 
the  following  reign,  that  of  Shah  Jehan,  joyed  a  meretricious  fame,  was  first  pro- 
the  condition  of  old  Delhi  does  not  seem  claimed  Emperor  in  Delhi,  which  once 
to  have  improved,  for  Tavemier  says  of  more  became  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
it :  "Dehly  is  almost  come  to  inline,  and  After  his  death  in  1707,  the  power  he  had 
indeed  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  Rubbish  :  so  laboriously  built  up  rapidly  crumbled 
there  being  no  other  Houses  remaining  away.  Only  thirty  years  later,  the  Mah- 
but  only  for  poor  people.  Neither  are  rattas,  under  Bajee  Rao  Peishwar,  ap- 
there  above  three  or  lour  Lords  of  the  peared  at  the  very  gates  of  Delhi,  and 
Court  that  reside  at  Dehly,  where  they  plundered  and  burnt  the  suburbs.  In 
set  up  their  tents  in  great  Enclosures."  1739,  a  more  grievous  affliction  overtook 
However,  a  new  era  was  approaching.  In  the  impeiial  city.  A  shepherd  of  Khoras- 
1631,  Shah  Jehan  founded  the  modern  san  had  risen,  from  being  a  reckless  free- 
city  of  Delhi,  which  he  called  after  him-  booter  to  the  throne  of  Central  Asia,  by 
self,  Shahjehanabad.  This  was  really  a  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah.  A  messenger 
handsome  city  for  those  times,  as  may  whom  he  had  dispatched  to  the  court  of 
be  perceived  from  Bernier's  lengthened  Delhi  having  been  murdered  by  some  of 
and,  perhaps,  highly  colored  description,  the  hill  tribes  above  Peshawur,  he  per- 
Tavernier  is  more  calm  and  prosaic.  emptorily   demanded    redress    from   the 

Emperor.  His  remonstrances  being  treat- 

*'  Gehanabad— says  he— as  weU  as  Dehly,  is  ed   with   cool   indifference,  he  suddenly 

a  great  City  ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  a  single  poured  down  into  the  plains  of  Hindostan, 

wall  that  makes  the  separation.    All  the  houses  and  defeated  Mohanmied  Shah  in  a  pitch- 

of  particular  men  consist  of  great  inclosures,  in  ed  battle  near  Kurnal.     The  ill-fated  mo- 

the  midst  whereof  is  the  place  for  lodgings,  ^arch  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  victor, 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Lords  do  not  live  mtlio  by  whom  he  was  kindly  received;  and  a 

citv,  but  have  their  houses  without,  for  the  con-  /••'    j  rT  j    Ix,^   *c*.^*Ycvt,  «iivi 

veniency  of  the  water.     As  you  enter  into  Je-  few  days  afterwards  they  set  out  together 

hanabad  fiom  Dehly,  you  meet  with  a  long  and  ">r  Delhi.     At  first,  the  Persian  soldiers 

broad  street,  on  each  side  whereof  are  vaults  of  Nadir  Shah  preserved  the  strictest  dis- 

where  the  merchants  keep  shops,  being  only  cipline,  and  abstained   alike  from  injury 

plat-formed  at  the  top.     This  street  ends  in  the  and  insult.     But   a  report   having   gone 

great  piazza  before  the  king's  house ;  and  there  forth  at  night  that  Nadir  was  assassinated, 

IS  another  very  fair  and  large  street,  that  runs  ^j^g  treacherous  inhabitants  rose  upon  the 
towards   another  crate  of  the  same  palace,  m  ^.  i j*  j  j      S 

which  live  the  grL  merchants  that  keep  no  unsuspectmg  soldiery  and  murdered  seven 

shops.     The  king's  palace  takes  up  above  half  a  hundred  of  them.     The   retaliation   was 

league  circuit.     The  walls  are  of  fair  cut  stone,  speedy  and  severe,  but  for  a  time  Nadir 

with  battlements.    The  moats  are  full  of  water,  endeavored  to  appease  the  fury  of  his  fol- 

paved  with  free  stone.    The  great  gate  of  the  lowers,  until  one  of  his  chiefs  was  shot 

palace  has  nothing  in  it  of  magnificence;  do  dead   by   his   side.     He  then   gave   free 

more  than  the  first  court,  into  which  the  great  reins  to  vengeance,  and  for  several  hours 

Lords  may  enter  upon  their  elephants."  .i^     Persian  soldi^  ra^ed    like  maniacs 

He  then  gives  a  description  of  the  interior  l?^  u  it  s?;^*®^^^^®^  ^^^  maniacs 
of  the  palace  too  long  to  transcribe,  but  which  through  the  city.  Many  houses  were  set 
contrasts  strangely  with  Bishop  Heber's  ac-  ^^  "^e,  still  more  were  gutted,  and  thou- 
count.  The  Bishop  had  no  opportunity  of  be-  sands  of  dead  bodies  encumbered  the 
holding  the  peacock  throne,  valued  by  Taver-  streets.  According  to  the  lowest  compu- 
nicr,  himselfajeweler,  at  six  and  a  half  millions  tation,  8000  of  the  citizens  were  killed, 
sterling.  It  was  so  called,  because  the  canopy  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  30,000 
was  surmounted  by  a  peacock  with  his  tail  would  be  the  truer  estimate.  Fraser,  in- 
spread  out,  consisting  all  of  sapphirs  and  other  ;i^^;,  „  i  ^  ^-^  .  .,  ..  ^  '  J^  V .  V  i!^ 
proper  colored  stones;  the  bcJdy  is  of  beaten  ^^®^'  ^H^  ^^^^  ?  ^^?  ^™®8  of  which  he 
gold,  which  is  enchased  with  several  jewels;  was  wntmg,  speaks  of  as  many  as  120,000 
and  a  great  ruby  upon  his  breast,  at  which  havbg  been  put  to  death.  He  also  af- 
hangs  a  pearl  that  weighs  sixty  carats.  On  each  firms  that  at  least  10,000  women  threw 
side  of  the  peacock  stand  two  nosegays  as  high  themselves  into  wells  to  avoid  a  worse 
as  the  bird,  consisting  of  several  sorts  of  flowers,  fate  than  death,  and  that  80,000  Hindoos 
all  of  beaten  gold  enameled.  perished  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  dur- 

mg  this  Persian  invasion.    Even  when 

It  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition,  the  work  of  slaughter  was  staid,  torture 

how  the  unfortunate  Shah  Jehan  was  de-  was  employed  to  extort  confessions  as  to 

posed  by  his  heartless,  calculating  son,  the  concealment  of  treasure.     Many  per- 
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sons  of  eminence  were  severely  beaten  un- 
til they  ransomed  themselves,  and  outrar 
ges  of  all  kinds  were  perpetrated  with  im- 
jnmity.  In  short,  "  sleep  and  rest  forsook 
the  city.  In  every  chamber  and  house 
was  heard  the  cry  of  affliction.  It  was 
before  a  general  massacre,  but  now  the 
murder  of  individuals."  For  nearly  two 
months  did  this  dreadful  misrule  prevail, 
and  wh^n  Nadir  Shah  took  his  final  de- 
parture, it  was  because  there  was  nothing 
left  to  plunder.  He  carried  off  with  him 
between  eight  or  nine  millions  sterling  in 
coin,  several  millions  worth  of  gold  and 
silver  plate,  the  peacock  throne,  vast 
quantities  of  jewels,  precious  stuffs,  and 
costly  furniture,  and  a  long  train  of  horses, 
camels,  and  elephants.  A  sort  of  stupor 
settled  down  upon  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants, from  which  they  were  hardly  roused 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  their  daily 
food  for  tlieir  wives  and  children.  Again, 
in  1760,  the  imperial  city  became  a  prey 
to  the  fierce  Afghan  levies  of  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdallee ;  and  four  years  afterwards  it 
was  plundered  by  the  Mahrattas,  under 
Sedasheo  Rao,  "the  Bahao."  In  1761, 
Shah  Allum  II.  ascended  the  throne,  and, 
in  an  evil  hour,  declared  himself  the  ene- 
my of  the  British.  In  1 765,  he  was  glad 
to  obtain  peace  at  the  cost  of  his  territory, 
and  to  accept  a  pension  of  £260,000  a 
year,  together  with  some  landed  estates 
and  other  advantages.  But,  with  the 
usual  fickleness  of  the  Oriental  character, 
he  seized  upon  the  first  opportunity  to  re- 
pudiate this  treaty,  and  to  throw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  who 
failed  to  protect  him  even  against  the 
Rohillas.  A  fierce  chieftain  of  that  war- 
like people,  named  Gholaum  Kandir  Khan, 
made  himself  master  of  the  city,  and  after 
heaj)ing  all  manner  of  insult  on  the  hap- 
less Emperor,  thrust  out  his  eyes  with  his 
own  dagger.  lie  himself  ere  long  re- 
ceived as  little  mercy  from  Madhajee 
Scindiah,  who  caused  his  cars,  eyes,  nose, 
hands,  and  feet  to  be  cut  off  while  he  was 
still  alive.  Mahratta  or  Ilohilla,  it  made 
but  little  difference  to  the  blind  monarch, 
who  must  have  hailed,  with  mingled  shame 
and  delight,  the  victorious  entry  of  the 
British  under  General  Lake,  in  1803,  after 


the  defeat  of  the  French  officers  in  Scin- 
diah's  service.  This  was  on  the  12th  of 
September ;  but  on  the  8th  of  October, 
Delhi  narrowly  escaped  being  surprised  by 
Holkar,  who  suddenly  appeared  before 
the  walls  with  upwards  of  a  hundred  guns, 
and  perhaps  70,000  men.  The  British 
garrison  consisted  of  about  800  sepoys, 
with  eleven  guns,  in  addition  to  a  small 
force  of  irregulars,  horse  and  foot,  who 
either  deserted  or  fied  at  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  Colonel  Ochterlony  was  the 
Resident ;  but  the  military  command  was 
vested  in  Colonel  Bum,  and  nobly  did  he 
acquit  himself  of  his  arduous  duty.  On 
the  ninth  day  of  the  siege,  after  delivering 
a  murderous  assault,  Holkar  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  with  disgrace  and 
loss. 

At  that  time  the  walls  were  in  such  dis* 
repair  that  they  crumbled  away  tinder  the 
concussion  of  the  guns  that  were  mounted 
on  them.  Since  then,  however,  they  have 
been  considerably  strengthened,  and  could 
scarcely  be  breached  without  heavy  artit 
lery.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  if  a  baV 
tery  could  be  opened  upon  the  palace 
walls  fi-om  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
an  early  success  might  be  obtained ;  bat 
this  could  only  be  done  before  the  rains 
had  swelled  the  volume  of  waters. 

Previous  to  the  present  insurrection, 
the  King  of  Delhi  was  in  the  receipt  of  an 
annual  pension  amounting  to  £150,00(I| 
and  the  use  of  the  palace  or  fort,  over  the 
12,000  inmates  of  which  he  played  the 
part  of  a  sovereign,  excepting  that  he  had 
no  power  to  take  life.  From  a  mistaken 
delicacy,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  a& 
overweening  confidence  m  our  own  power, 
he  was  permitted  to  retain  the  title  of 
king ;  but  that  privilege  would  in  any 
case  have  expired  with  the  present  oooife- 
pant  of  that  unreal  throne  and  shadowy 
dignity.  Whether  of  his  own  accord,  or 
reluctantly  yielding  to  a  pressure  he 
could  not  resist,  the  mock  king  has  now 
sealed  the  final  doom  of  his  dynastv.  TbA 
last  of  the  Mogul  monarchs  has  tairan  his 
seat  in  the  hall  of  audience ;  and — ^in  the 
words  of  the  Persian  poet,  quoted  by 
Bishop  Ileber — ^the  spder  shall  hmg  her 
tapestry  in  the  palace  of  the  Cfesars. 
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OR,     INNSBRUCK     AND     ITS     ECHOES* 
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Have  you  ever  noticed  what  slight  re- 
gard to  local  beauty  has  been  shown  by 
the  founders  of  many  of  our  Europen  capi- 
tals ?  A  glance  at  their  situation  suggests 
the  idea,  that  the  somewhat  mythical  per- 
sonages (whoever  they  were)  who  planted 
the  first  stakes  and  mapped  out  the  first 
streets  of  many  a  metropolis  of  the  West, 
must  have  been  siugulariy  deficient  in  ap- 
preciation of  natural  beauty.  Look  at 
Paris :  it  is  a  brilliant  and  a  beautiful  cap- 
ital ;  but  it  is  so  rather  in  despite,  than  m 
consequence,  of  its  position  on  that  fea- 
tureless plain  beside  the  winding  Seine. 
Look  at  Madrid :  planted  apropos  to 
nothing  at  all,  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  flat, 
which  in  summer  is  parched  into  thirst  by 
the  hot  breath  from  the  drowsy  sierras  in 
the  distance,  and  in  winter  shivers  under 
the  unbroken  sweep  of  the  winds  from 
those  same  sierras,  now  wrapped  in  their 
glittering  shroud  of  snow.  Look  at  Mu- 
nich, on  its  bare  and  lofty  platform :  there 
are  exquisite  sites  hard  by,  amidst  those 
green  slopes,  where  the  beautiful  Tyro- 
lean Alps  are  shaded  off  into  the  dull 
plains  of  Bavaria.  But  the  monks  who 
founded  ]\Iunich,  and  gave  a  name  to  the 
city,  [Munchen^)  had  only  an  eye  to  their 
profitable  merchandise  in  salt ;  and  hence, 
around  their  old  warehouses  were  crystal- 
lized by  degrees  those  rude  elements  of 
civilization  which  have  now  developed 
themselves  into  a  splendid  capital,  glow- 
ing with  frescoes  and  shining  with  mar- 
bles. Our  remark  would  apply  with  simi- 
lar force  to  St.  Petersburg,  lighting  its 
way  into  supremacy  against  the  frowns  of 
nature  in  winter,  and  its  hard,  dry  smile  in 
summer,  while  the  Neva  thunders  forth  a 
vain  but  tremendous  protest  as  soon  as 
its  frost-shackles  are  nven  in  the  spring. 
We  are  aware  that  there  are  brilliant  re- 
futations of  our  theory ;  such  as  Naples, 
with  its  perfect  dower  of  beauty,  or  Flo- 
rence, scarcely  less  bountifully  endowed 
by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  one  of  the  most  marked  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule  is  to  be  found 
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in  Innsbruck,  that  little  mountain  metro- 
polis of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  a  perfect  gem, 
this  small  city  of  InnsbrUck ;  t|IUl  it  is 
deeply  set  in  such  a  circlet  of  ml^ificent 
mountains,  as  scarcely  another  capital  in 
the  world  may  boast.  The  river  Inn, 
which  has  been  making  its  willful  way 
through  one  profound  valley  after  another, 
is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  little  city  {Innsbruck) 
standing  on  its  green  banks.  Mountains 
6000  and  8000  feet  high  gather  around  the 
town,  as  if  to  keep  watch  and  ward  about 
its  walls.  Indeed,  so  close  is  their  vigil, 
that  it  is  said  the  wolves  can  look  down 
into  the  streets  beneath  their  own  craggy 
fastnesses,  and  speculate  in  their  hungry 
minds  upon  which  of  the  portly  burghers 
and  of  the  plump  fraideina  they  would 
like  to  sup.  In  truth,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  features  in  the  Tyrol  is  the 
suddenness  of  the  spring  which  is  made 
by  the  mountains  from  the  deepest  depth 
of  the  valleys.  You  may  draw  ydur 
finger  along  the  very  line  where  the  foot 
of  some  mountain,  which  wears  its  silver 
coronet  on  its  royal  brow  10,000  feet 
above  you,  is  planted  in  the  green  vale 
below.  And  tnus  from  the  ground-floor 
of  your  hotel  in  Innsbruck,  which  was 
once  the  house  of  the  patriot  Hofer,  you 
look  up  to  the  roofs  of  the  six-storied 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ex- 
tremely narrow  street,  and  you  see  the 
white  forehead  of  a  mighty  mountain 
serenely  looking  down  upon  you,  where 
you  thought  to  see  naught  but  a  narrow 
strip  of  blue  ether,  or  the  bright  wing  of 
some  roving  cloud. 

But  the  charm  of  Innsbrtlck  lies  not 
only  in  its  glittering  peaks  with  their 
dark  girdle  of  pine  forest  clasped  by  shin- 
ing glaciers,  and  draped  around  their 
feet  with  festooned  vmes  and  golden 
fringes  of  maize.  You  feel  that  history  has 
made  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  around 
you,  other  than  that  which  is  woven  of  the 
fleecy  mists  of  the  valley,  or  elastic  with 
the  pure  ether  of  the  mountain-top.    Let 
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us  take  our  stand  for  a  moment  in  tbe '  entrr  to  this  effect,  that  sixteen 
whiaperinz  ira!:c-rv  of  the  past,  and  catch  were  paid  annnally  to  "  one  Zrps  of  ZfaL" 
some  few  of  the  echoe?  which  are  Tibrat-  As  you  look  up  6t>m  the  base  of  the  Mir- 
ing in  the  air.  tinswanti,  you  may  with  pains  disliuguMt 

a  cross  which  has  been  planted  on  tlie 
THE  RESCUE.  row  ledge  where  the  unperor 

cued  bv  the  outlaw. 
You  are  standing  on  a  narrow  thread- 
like roaL  which  has  barelv  room  to  draw 

itself  along  between  the  rocky  bank  of  the  the  rtn. 

river  Inn,  and  the  base  of  a  frowning  but- 
tress of  the  SDlstein.  which  towers  many  Here  is  another  vision,  an  iinperial 
handled  feet  perpendicularly  above  you.  also.  The  night  is  dark  and  wiM. 
You  throw  your  nead  fiir  back,  and  look  winds  come  howling  down  from  tbe 
up;  and  there  you  have  a  vision  of  a  tain  passes,  driving  sheets  of  bGnffiw 
plumed  hunter,  lofty  and  chivalrous  in  his  rain  before  them,  and  whirling  them  rowl 
bearinsT-  who  is  boundinsr  heedlesslv  on  in  hissin?  eddies.  At  intervals  the  "  *- 
afker  a  chamois  to  the  verv  versre  of  the  are  rent  asunder,  and  the  moon 
precipice.  Mark !  he  loses  his  footing,  hurried  look  at  the  world  below, 
he  rolls  helplessly  from  rock  to  rock !  does  she  see,  and  what  can  %te  hear?- 
There  i§  a  pause  in  his  headlong  course,  there  are  other  sounds  stirring  beade  &• 
What  U  It  that  arrests  him  ?  Ah !  he  puts  ravings  of  the  tempest  in  that  w3d  cMk 
forth  his  mighty  strength,  and  clings  hand  of  the  mountains  which  guard  InndbrtA 
and  fjot,  with  the  ^pe  of  despair,  to  a  on  the  Carinthian  side.  TTiere  is  a  * 
narrow  ledge  of  rock,  and  there  he  hangs  ried  tramp  of  feet,  a  crowding  and 
over  tbe  abys? !  It  is  the  Emperor  3faxi-  ing  up  throngh  the  t^teep  and 
milian !  The  Abbot  of  Wiltau  comes  gonre,  a  mutter  of  suppressed  roioai^  a 
forth  from  his  cell,  sees  an  imperial  des-  fitful  glancing  of  torches  which  noi  "" 
tiny  suspended  between  heaven  and  up  bravely  enough,  now  wither  in 
earth,  and  crossing  himself  with  awe,  bids  ment  before  the  derisive  laugh 
prayers  be  put  up  fijr  the  wel&re  of  a  storm.  At  the  head  of  the  mdie 
passing  soul.  Hark !  there  is  a  wild  cry  a  litter  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
ringing  through  the  upper  air !  Ha  !  sure-footed  hunters  of  the  biDs ; 
Zj-i/s  of  Zirl,  thou  hunted  and  hunting  around  thb  litter  is  clustered  a 
out!!-^',  art  thou  out  upon  the  heights  at  constellation  of  lamps^  which 
this  ftjirful  moment?  Watch  the  hardy  ly  shielded  from  the  rude  wrath  oftta 
mountaineer  I  He  binds  his  crampons  on  tempest.  A  group  of  stately  fignres 
his  feet — he  is  making  his  perilous  way  ped  in  rich  military  cloalcs,  Willi  ' 
townrds  Lis  failing  Emperor,  now  bound-  glistening  in  the  torch-light,  and 
ing  like  a  hunted  chamois,  now  creeping  streaming  on  the  wind,  strumlea 
like  an  insect,  now  clinging  like  a  root  beside  the  litter.  And  who  is  tins 
of  ivy,  now  dropping  like  a  squirrel.  He  '  ing  there,  his  teeth  firmly  set  to 
reaches  the  fainting  monarch  just  as  he  the  stifled  groan  of  physical  angniairP  Ha 
relaxes  Lis  ^rasp  on  the  jutting  rock,  j  is  but  fif\y-three  years  of  age,  bvt  Aa 
Coura j:c-.  Kaiser !  [Emperor]  there  is  a  lines  of  premature  decay  are  plowal 
hunter's  hand  for  thee,  a  hunter's  iron-  j  deep  along  brow  and  cheet  while  nk  yd* 
8hod  toot  to  guide  thee  to  safety.  Look !  I  low  locks  are  silvered  and  crisped  iriA 
They  clamber  up  the  face  of  the  rock  on  care.  Who  can  mistake  that  fiul,  eqpaB-> 
points  .ind  ledges,  where  scarce  the  small  sive  forehead,  that  aquiline  noaOitlialeQU, 
noof  of  the  cliamois  might  find  a  hold ;  stem,  blue  eye,  and  that  hearr,  ol 
and  the  f»easant  folk  still  maintain  that  an  Austrian  under-lip,  for  other  than 
angel  came  down  to  their  master^s  rescue,  of  the  mighty  Emperor  Chariee  V.  P 
We  will,  however,  refer  the  marvelous  can  this  suffering  mvalid,  fljiw  fh 
eseiipe  to  the  interposing  hand  of  a  pitying  who  are  almost  on  the  heels  mYoB 
Providence.  Z}-ps  the  outlaw  becomes '  ants,  jolted  over  cragej  passe 
*'  Count  Hallooer  von  Hohenfelsen,** .  night  darkness,  bnflTeted  by  the 
**  Lord  of  the  wild  cry  of  the  lofty  rock  ;'■  and  withered  by  the  sneer  of 
and  in  tbe  old  pension-list  of  the  proud  j  tune — can  this  be  the  Emperor  of 
house  of  Hapsburg,  may  still  be  seen  an   many.  King  of  Spun,  Lord  oflha  K( 
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lands,  of  Naples,  of  Lombardy,  and  proud 
chief  of  the  golden  Western  World  ? 
Yes,  Charles,  thou  art  reading  a  stem  les- 
son by  that  fitful  torch-light ;  but  thy 
strong  will  is  yet  unbent,  and  thy  stem 
nature  yet  unsoflened.  And  who  is  the 
swift  "  avenger  of  blood"  who  is  fol- 
lowing close  as  a  sleuth-hound  on  thy 
track  ?  It  is  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  un- 
scrupulous but  intrepid  leader  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause — a  match  for  thee  in  bold- 
ness of  daring  and  in  strength  of  will. 
But  Charles  wins  the  midnight  race  ;  and 
yet,  instead  of  bowing  before  Him  whose 
"long-suffering  would  lead  to  repentance," 
he  ascribes  his  escape  to  the  "star  of 
Austria,"  ever  in  the  ascendant,  and  mut- 
ters his  favorite  saying :  "  Myself  and  the 
lucky  moment." 

THE  Bursr. 

One  more  scene:  it  is  the  year  1809. 
Bonaparte  has  decreed  in  the  secret  coun- 
cil-chamber, where  his  own  will  is  hia  sole 
adviser,  that  the  Tyrol  shall  be  cleared  of 
its  troublesome  nest  of  warrior-hunters. 
10,000  French  and  Bavarian  soldiers  have 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  upper  Junttial, 
and  are  pushing  boldly  on  towards  Prutz. 
But  the  mountain-wdls  of  this  profound 
valley  are  closing  gloomily  together,  as  if 
they  would  forbid  even  the  indignant  river 
to  force  its  wild  way  betwixt  them.  Is 
there  a  path  through  the  frowning  gorge 
other  than  that  rocky  way  which  is  lierce- 
ly  held  by  the  torrent  ?  Yes ;  there  is  a 
narrow  road,  painfully  grooved  by  the 
hand  of  man  out  of  the  mountain  side,  now 
running  along  like  a  gallery,  now  dropraig 
down  to  the  brink  of  the  stream.  But 
the  glittering  array  winds  on.  There 
is  the  heavy  tread  of  the  foot  soldiers,  the 
trampling  of  horse,  the  dull  rumble  of 
the  guns,  the  waving  and  flapping  of  the 
colors,  and  the  angry  remonstrance  of  the 


Inn.  But  all  else  is  still  as  a  midnight 
sleep,  except  indeed  when  the  eagles  of 
the  crag,  startled  from  their  eyries,  raise 
their  shrill  cry  as  they  spread  their  living 
wing  above  the  gilded  eagles  of  France. 
Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  far  up  amidst 
the  mists  of  the  heights — ^not  the  eagles' 
cry  this  time — not  the  freak  of  a  wayward 
echo  —  but  human  words,  which  say, 
"  8hciXl  we  begin  /"  Silence  1  It  is  a 
host  that  holds  its  breath  and  listens. 
Was  it  a  spirit  of  the  upper  air  parleying 
with  its  kmd  ?  If  so,  it  has  its  answer 
countersigned  across  the  dark  gulf:  "iVbcA 
nicht  /" — not  yet !  The  whole  invading 
army  pause  ;  there  is  a  wavering  and 
writhing  in  the  glittering  serpent-length 
of  that  mighty  force  which  is  helplessly 
uncoiled  along  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
But,  hark !  the  voice  of  the  hills  is  heard 
again,  and  it  says,  "  Now  /"  Now  then 
descends  the  wild  avalanche  of  destruc- 
tion, and  all  its  tumult,  dismay,  and  death. 
The  very  crags  of  the  mountain-side, 
loosened  in  preparation,  come  bounding, 
thundering  down.  Trunks  and  roots  of 
pine  trees,  gathering  speed  on  their  head- 
long way,  are  launched  down  upon  the 
Eowerless  foe,  mingled  with  the  deadly 
ail  from  the  Tyrolese  rifles.  And  this 
fearful  storm  descends  along  the  whole 
line  at  once.  No  marvel  that  two  thirds  of 
all  that  brilliant  invading  army  are  crushed 
to  death  along  the  grooved  pathway,  or 
are  tumbled,  horse  and  man,  into  the 
choked  and  swollen  river.  Enough  of 
horrors !  Who  would  willingly  linger  on 
the  hideous  details  of  such  a  scene?  Sor- 
rowful that  man  should  come,  with  his 
evil  ambitions  and  his  flerce  revenges,  to 
stain  and  to  spoil  such  wonders  of  beauty 
as  the  hand  of  the  Creator  has  here  mould- 
ed !  Sorrowful  that  man,  in  league  with 
the  Serpent,  should  writhe  into  such 
scenes  as  these,  and  poison  them  with  the 
virus  of  sip  I 
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A    WOMAN'S    THOUGHTS    ABOUT    WOMEN. 

FEMALE     FRIENDSHIPS. 


"  Abd  what  is  frionilahip  but  a  mune, 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 
A  shade  that  follows  wealUi  and  &me, 
And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ?" 

This  remark,  expressed  too  tersely  and 
intelligibly  to  be  considered  "poetry" 
nowadays,  must  apply  to  the  nobler  sex. 
Few  observant  persons  will  allege  agtunst 
ours,  that  even  in  its  lowest  form  our 
friendship  is  deceitful.  Fickle  it  may  be, 
weak,  eii^gcrated,  sentimental  —  the 
mere  Iatli-and-pla9ter  imitation  of  a  palace 
great  enough  for  a  demigod  to  dweU  in — 
but  it  is  rarely  fiiise,  pamsitical,  or  diplo- 
matic. The  countless  secondary  motives 
which  many  men  are  mean  enough  to  have 
— nay,  to  own — are  all  but  impossible  to 
U3 ;  impossible  from  the  very  faults  of 
our  nature — our  frivolity,  irrationality, 
and  incap.icity  to  seize  on  more  than  one 
idea  at  the  same  time.  In  truth,  a  sad 
proportion  of  iis  are  too  empty-headed  to 
bo  double-minded,  loo  shallow  to  bo  in- 
aincere.  Nay,  even  the  worst  of  us  being 
more  direct  and  simple  of  character  than 
men  are,  our  lightest  friendship  —  the 
merest  passing  liking  that  we  decorate 
with  that  name — is,  while  it  lasts,  more 
true  than  the  generality  of  the  so-called 
"  friendships"  of  mankind. 

But — and  this  "  but"  will,  I  am  aware, 
raise  a  whole  nest  of  hornets — from  their 
very  peculiarities  of  temperament,  wo- 
men's friendships  are  rarely  or  never  so 
firm,  so  juit,  or  so  enduring,  as  those  of 
men — when  you  can  find  them.  Damon 
and  Pythias,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Brutus 
and  Cassius — last  and  loveliest,  David  and 
Jonathan,  are  pictures  unmatched  by  any 
from  our  sex,  including  the  fer-famed 
ladies  of  Llangollen.  When  anch  a  bond 
really  does  exist,  from  its  exception  to 
general  masculine  idiosynoraaes — especi- 
ally the  enormous  absorption  in  and  devo- 
tion to  numher  one — from  its  total  absence 
of  aentimantalities,  its  undcmonstrative- 


nesa,  depth,  and  power,  a  friendship  b» 
tween  two  men  is  a  higher  thing  than  bfr 
tween  any  two  women — nay,  one  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  sights  in  the  wliol* 
world.  Preciselyas,  were  comparisonBQOt 
as  foolish  as  they  are  odious,  s  truly  good 
man,  from  the  larger  capacities  of  male 
nature  both  for  virtue  and  vice,  is,  in  one 
sense,  more  good  than  any  good  womao. 
But  this  question  I  leave  to  controverriit 
ists  who  enjoy  breaking  their  own  hemda^ 
or  one  another's,  over  a  bone  of  o 
tion  which  is  usually  not  worth  j 
after  all. 

Yet,  though  dissenting  from  mnoh  of 
the  romance  talked  about  female  friond- 
ships,  believiug  that  two  thirds  of  than 
spring  from  mere  idleness,  or  trom  thtf 
besoin  d' aimer  which,  for  want  of  natnnl 
domestic  ties,  makes  this  one  a  temporary 
substitute,  Heaven  forbid  I  shoQld  WO 
malign  my  sex  as  to  say  they  are  ino^ft- 
ble  of  on  emotion  which,  in  its  rij^t  Am 
and  place,  constitutes  the  strength,  hfltp^ 
and  sweetness  of  many,  many  lives;  aad 
the  more  so,  because  it  is  one  of  the  flirit 
sweetnesses  we  know. 

Probably  there  arc  few  women  vko 
have  not  had  some  first  friendship,  aa  de- 
licious and  almost  as  pasdonate  aa  flnt 
love.    It  may  not  last — it  seldom  doM; 
but  at  the  time,  it  is  one  of  the  {mreM^ 
most   self-forgetful,  and  self-denying    aJt^ 
tachments  that  the  human  heart  can  ex- 
perience ;    with   many,    the    nearest   »^, 
proximation  to  that  feeling  called  love — I  ^ 
mean  love  in  its  Mehest  form,  apart  tiom.  . 
aUselfishnessesanasensuousneeaee — wbiob.  { 
in  all  their  after-life  they  will  ever  knov. 
This  girlish    friendship,    however    fleeU 
ing  in  its  character,  and  romantic,  even   i 
silly,  in  its  manifestations,  let  na  take  heed  ' 
how  WQ  make  light  of,  lest  we  be  mockiag  , 
at  things  more  sacred  than  we  are  a       " 

And  yet,  it  is  not  the  real  thing — sot   j 
friendsfiipy  but   rather  a  kind  of  fixm- 
shadowing  of  lore  ;  as  jealous,  as  caaiK/^  1 
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ing,  as  unreasoning — as  wildly  happy  and 
supremely  miserable ;  ridiculously  so  to  a 
looker-on,  but  to  the  parties  concerned,  as 
vivid  and  sincere  as  any  afler-passion  into 
which  the  girl  may  fall;  for  the  time 
being,  perhaps  long  after,  coloring  all  her 
world.  Yet  it  is  but  a  dream,  to  melt 
away  like  a  dream  when  love  appears  ;  or 
if  it  then  wishes  to  keep  up  its  vitality  at 
all,  it  must  change  its  character,  temper 
its  exactions,  resign  its  rights ;  in  short, 
be  buried  and  come  to  life  again  in  a 
totally  different  form.  Afterward,  should 
Laura  and  Matilda,  with  a  house  to  mind 
and  a  husband  to  fuss  over,  find  them- 
selves actually  kissing  the  babies  instead 
of  one  another — and  managing  to  exist  for 
a  year  without  meeting,  or  a  month  with- 
out letter- writing,  yet  feel  life  no  blank, 
and  affection  a  reality  still — then  their  at- 
tachment has  taken  its  true  shape,  as 
friendship,  shown  itself  capable  of  fidend- 
ship's  distinguishing  feature — namely,  ten- 
derness without  appropriation;  and  the 
women,  young  or  old,  will  love  one 
another  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Perhaps  this,  which  is  the  test  of  the 
sentiment,  explains  why  we  thus  seldom 
attain  to  it,  in  its  highest  phase,  because 
nature  has  made  us  m  all  our  feelings  so 
intensely  personal.  We  have  instincts, 
passions,  domestic  affections,  but  friend- 
ship is,  strictly  speaking,  none  of  the 
three.  It  is — ^to  borrow  the  phrase  so 
misused  by  that  arch  em-moralist,  that 
high-priest  of  intellectual  self-worship, 
Goethe — an  elective  affinity,  based  upon 
the  spiritual  consanguinity  which,  though 
frequently  coexistent  with,  is  different 
from  any  tie  of  instinct  or  of  blood  rela- 
tionship. Therefore,  neither  the  sanctities 
nor  weaknesses  of  these  rightly  appertain 
to  it ;  its  duties,  immunities,  benefits,  and 
I)ains  belong  to  a  distinct  sphere,  of  which 
the  vital  atmosphere  is  perfect  liberty,  A 
bond,  not  of  nature  but  of  choice,  it  should 
exist  and  be  maintained  calm,  free,  and 
clear,  having  neither  rights  nor  jealousies ; 
at  once  the  firmest  and  most  independent 
of  all  human  ties. 

"Enough,"  said  Rasselas  to  Imlac; 
"  you  convince  me  that  no  man  can  ever 
be  a  poet."  And  truly,  reviewing  friend- 
ship in  its  purest  essence,  one  is  prone  to 
think  that,  in  this  imperfect  world  of  ours, 
no  man — certainly  no  woman — ever  can 
be  a  friend.  And  yet  we  all  own  some 
dozens ;  from  Mrs.  Granville  Jones,  who 
invites  "  a  few  friends" — say  two  hundred 


— to  pass  with  her  a  "  social  evening" — 
to  the  poor  costermonger,  who  shouts 
after  the  little  pugilistic  sweep  the  familiar 
tragico-comic  saying :  "  Hit  him  hard  ; 
he's  got  no  friends !"  And  who  that  is 
not  an  utter  misanthrope,  would  refuse  to 
those  of  his  or  her  acquaintance  that  per- 
sist in  claiming  it,  the  kindly  title,  and  the 
pleasant  social  charities  which  belong 
thereto  ? 

"  Love  is  sweet 
Given  or  returned ; " 

and  so  is  friendship ;  when,  be  it  ever  so 
infinitesimal  in  quantity,  its  quality  is  un- 
adulterated; springing,  as  I  repeat,  wo- 
men's friendship  almost  always  does  spring, 
out  of  that  one-idea'd  impulsiveness,  of- 
ten wrong-headed,  but  rarely  evil-hearted, 
which  makes  us  at  once  so  charming  and  so 
troublesome,  and  which,  I  fear,  never  will 
be  got  out  of  us  till  we  cease  to  be  women, 
and  become  what  men  sometimes  call  us 
— and  they  well  know  they  give  us  but 
too  much  need  to  be — angels. 

Yes,  with  all  our  folly,  we  are  not 
false :  not  even  when  Lavinia  Smith 
adores  with  all  her  innocent  soul  the  con- 
descending Celestina  Jones,  though,  meet- 
ing twenty  years  after  as  fat  Mrs.  Brown 
and  vulgar  Mrs.  Green,  they  may  with 
difficulty  remember  one  another's  Christ- 
ian names :  not  when  Bessy  Thompson, 
blessed  with  three  particularly  nice  bro- 
thers, owns  likewise  three  times  three 
"  dearest"  friends,  who  honestly  persuade 
themselves  and  her  that  they  come  only 
to  see  dear  Bessy :  nevertheless,  the  fond- 
ness is  real  enough  to  out-last  many  bo- 
thers caused  by  said  brothers,  or  even  a 
cantankerous  sister-in-law  to  end  with. 
Nay,  when  Miss  Hopkins,  that  middle^ 
aged  and  strong-minded  "  young  lady"  of 
blighted  affections,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  that 
woman  of  sublime  aspirations,  who  has  un- 
luckily "  mated  with  a  clown,"  coalesce 
against  the  opposite  sex,  fall  into  one 
another's  arms  and  vow  eternal  friendship 
— for  a  vear ;  after  which,  for  five  more, 
they  make  all  their  acquaintances  uncom- 
fortable by  theu'  eternal  enmity — even  in 
this  lamentable  phase  of  the  sentiment,  it 
is  certainly  more  respectable  than  the 
time-serving,  place-hunting,  dinner-seek- 
ing devotion  which  Messrs.  Tape  and 
Tadpole  choose  to  denominate  "friend- 
ship." 

Men  may  laugh  at  us,  and  we  deserve  it: 
we  are  often  egregious  fools,  but  we  are 
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honest  fools ;  and  our  folly,  at  least  in 
this  matter,  usually  ends  when  theirs  be- 
gins— with  middle  life,  or  marriage. 

It  is  the  unmarried,  the  solitary,  who 
are  most  prone  to  that  sort  of  *' senti- 
mental" friendship  with  their  own  or  the 
opposite  sex,  which,  though  often  most 
noble,  unselfish,  and  true,  is  in  some  form 
ludicrous,  in  otliers  dangerous.  For  two 
women,  past  earliest  girlhood,  to  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  one  another,  and  make 
public  demonstration  of  the  fact,  by  ca- 
resses or  quarrels,  is  so  repugnant  to  com- 
mon-sense, that  where  it  ceases  to  be 
silly,  it  becomes  actually  wron^.  But  to 
see  two  women,  whom  Providence  has 
denied  nearer  ties,  by  a  wise  substitution 
making  the  best  of  fate,  loving,  sustaining, 
and  comforting  one  another,  with  a  ten- 
derness often  closer  than  that  of  sisters, 
because  it  has  all  the  novelty  of  election 
which  belongs  to  the  conjugal  tie  itself — 
this,  I  say,  is  an  honorable  and  lovely  sight. 

Not  less  so  the  friendship  —  rare,  I 
grant,  yet  quite  possible — which  subsists 
between  a  man  and  woman  whom  circum- 
stances or  their  own  idiosyncrasies,  pre- 
clude from  the  slightest  chance  of  ever 
''falling  in  love."  That  such  friendships 
can  exist,  especially  between  persons  of  a 
certain  temperament  and  order  of  mind, 
and  remain  for  a  lifetime,  utterly  pure,  in- 
terfering unth  no  rights,  and  transgress- 
ing no  law  of  morals  or  society,  most  peo- 
ple's observation  of  life  will  testify  ;  and 
he  must  take  a  veiy  low  view  of  human 
nature  who  dares  to  say  that  these  at- 
tachments, satirically  termed  "  Platonic," 
are  impossible.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
common-sense  must  allow  that  they  are 
rare  to  find,  and  not  the  happiest  always, 
when  found ;  because  in  some  degree  they 
are  contrary  to  nature.  Nature's  law  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  our  nearest  ties  should 
be  those  of  blood — father  or  brother,  sis- 
ter or  mother — until  comes  the  closer  one 
of  marriage;  and  it  is  always,  if  not 
wrong,  rather  pitiful,  when  any  extrane- 
ous bond  conies  in  between  to  forestall 
the  entire  affbction  that  a  young  man 
ought  to  bring  to  his  ftiture  wife,  a  young 
woman  to  her  husband.  I  say  ought — 
God  knows  if  they  ever  do !  But,  how- 
ever fate,  or  folly,  or  wickedness  may  in- 
terfere to  prevent  it,  not  the  less  true  is 
the  undoubted  fact,  that  happy  above  all 
must  be  that  marriage  where  neither  hus- 
band nor  wife  ever  had  a  friend  so  dear 
as  one  another. 


After  marriage,  for  either  party  to 
have  or  to  desire  a  dearer  or  closer  friend 
than  the  other,  is  a  state  of  things  so  in- 
conceivably deplorable — ^the  more  erringy 
the  more  deplorable  —  that  it  will  not 
bear  discussion.  Such  cases  there  are; 
but  He  who  in  the  mystery  of  marriage 
prefigured  a  greater  mystery  still,  alone 
can  judge  them,  for  He  only  knows  their 
miseries,  their  temptations,  and  their 
wrongs. 

While  allowing  that  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship "  pure  and  simple,"  can  exist  between 
a  man  and  woman — under  peculiar  <rir- 
cumstances,  even  between  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman,  it  must  also  be  al- 
lowed that  the  experiment  is  di£ScnIt, 
often  dangerous ;  so  dangerous,  that  the 
matter-of-tact  half  of  the  world  will  not 
believe  in  it  at  all.  Parents  and  gnardians 
very  naturally  object  to  a  gentleman*a 
"  hanging  up  his  hat"  in  their  honaea,  or 
taking  sentimental  twilight  rambles  with 
their  fair  young  daughters,  lliey  indflti 
and  justly,  that  he  ought  to 

**  Gome  with  a  good  will,  or  come  not  at  aD  ;** 


namely,  as  a  mere  acquaintance,  a  ph 
ant  iricnd  of  the  family  —  the  wMU 
family,  or  as  a  declared  suitor.  And 
though  this  may  fall  rather  hard  upon  the 
young  man,  who  has  just  a  hundred  a 
year,  and  with  every  disposition  towardi 
flirting,  a  strong  horror  of  matrimony- 
still,  it  is  wisest  and  best.  It  may  aare 
both  parties  from  frittering  away  in  % 
score  of  false  sentimental  likmgs  the  lore 
that  ought  to  belong  but  to  one ;  or,  Bfffl 
worse,  £om  committing  or  suffering  what, 
beginning  blamelessly  on  either  side,  fte- 
qiiently  ends  in  incurable  pain,  irremedi- 
able wrong. 

Therefore,  it  is,  generally  apeaking, 
those  further  on  in  life,  with  whom  the 
love-phase  is  past,  or  for  whom  it  never 
existed,  who  may  best  use  the  right 
which  eveiT  pure  and  independent  heart 
undoubtedly  has,  of  sayine:  **  I  take  tlua 
man  or  woman  for  my  friend:  only  •> 
friend — never  either  more  or  leas*— whom 
as  such  I  mean  to  keep  to  the  end  of  my 
days."  And  if  more  of  these,  who  realty 
know  what  friendship  is,  would  hare  the 
moral  courage  to  assert  its  dimity  agaimt 
the  sneers  of  society,  which  is  loth  to  bo» 
lieve  in  any  thing  higher  and  purer  Hmk 
itself— I  think  it  would  be  all  the  betlir 
for  the  world. 
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Women's  fiiendships  with  one  another 
are  of  course  free  from  all  these  perils, 
and  yet  they  have  their  own.  The  won- 
derful law  of  sex — which  exists  spiritually 
as  well  as  materially,  and  often  independ- 
ent of  matter  altogether — since  we  see 
many  a  man  who  is  much  more  "of  a 
woman,  and  many  a  woman  who  would 
certainly  be  the  "  better-half  "of  any  man 
who  cared  for  her — this  law  can  rarely  be 
withstood  with  impunity.  In  most  friends 
whose  attachment  is  specially  deep  and 
lasting,  we  can  usually  trace  a  difference 
— of  strong  or  weak,  gay  or  grave,  bril- 
liant or  solid — answering  in  some  measure 
to  the  difference  of  sex.  Otherwise,  a 
close,  all-engrossing  friendship  between 
two  women  would  seldom  last  long ;  or  if 
it  did,  by  their  mutual  feminine  weak- 
nesses acting  and  reacting  upon  one 
another,  would  most  likely  narrow  the 
sympathies  and  deteriorate  the  character 
of  both. 

Herein  lies  the  distinction — marked  and 
unalienable — between  friendship  and  love. 
The  latter,  being  a  natural  necessity,  re- 
quires but  the  one^  whom  it  absorbs  and 
assimilates  till  the  two  diverse  and  often 
opposite  characters,  become  a  safe  unity 
— according  to  divine  ordinance,  "  one 
flesh."  But  fi-iendship,  to  be  friendship 
at  all,  must  have  an  independent  self  ex- 
istence, capable  of  gradations  and  varie- 
ties ;  for  though  we  all  can  have  but  one 
dearest  friend,  it  would  argue  small  pow- 
er of  either  appreciating  or  loving,  to  have 
only  one  friend. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "hare  with 
many  friends"  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Such  a  condition  is  manifestly  impossible. 
The  gentleman  who,  in  answer  to  his  ser- 
vant's request  to  be  allowed  to  go  and 
"  see  a  friend,"  cries  : 

*'  Fetch  me  my  coat,  John !  Though  the  night 
be  raw, 
ni  see  him  too — the  first  I  ever  saw:" 

this  c^Tiic,  poor  wretch,  speaks  wiser  than 
he  is  aware  of.  One  simple  fact  explains 
and  limits  the  whole  question — that  those 
only  can  find  true  friends  who  have  in 
themselves  the  will  and  capacity  to  be 
such. 

A  friend.  Not  perhaps  until  later  life, 
until  the  follies,  passions,  and  selfishnesses 
of  youth  have  died  out,  do  we — ^I  mean 
especially  we  women — ^recognize  the  ines- 
timable blessing,  the  responsibility,  awful 


as  sweet,  of  possessing  or  of  being  a 
friend.  And  though,  not  willing  to  run 
counter  to  the  world's  kindly  custom,  we 
may  give  that  solemn  title  to  many 
who  do  not  exactly  own  it ;  though  year 
by  year  the  fierce  experience  of  life, 
through  death,  circumstance,  or  change, 
narrows  the  circle  of  those  that  do  own 
it ;  still  that  man  or  woman  must  have 
been  very  unfortunate — ^perhaps  as  there 
can  be  no  result  without  a  cause,  worse 
than  unfortunate — who,  looking  back  on 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  of  existence, 
can  not  say  from  the  heart:  "I  thank 
God  for  my  friends." 

People  rarely  long  keep  what  they  do 
not  deserve.  If  you  find  any  who,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  have  few  "  auld  acquaint- 
ance," and  those  few  "  never  brought  to 
mind,"  but  in  their  stead  a  lengthy  list  of 
friends  who  are  such  no  more,  who  have 
"ill-treated"  them,  or  with  whom  they 
had  a  "  slight  coolness ;"  if  they  are  al- 
ways finding  fault  with  the  friends  they 
now  have,  and  accusing  them  of  ingrati- 
tude or  neglect ;  if  they  tell  you  these 
friends'  secrets,  and  expect  you  in  return 
to  tell  them  all  your  friends'  secrets,  and 
your  own  —  beware  of  these  people  I 
They  may  have  many  good  qualities; 
you  may  like  them  very  much,  and  keep 
them  as  most  pleasant  society ;  but  as  for 
resting  your  heart  upon  them,  you  might 
as  well  rest  it  upon  a  burning  rock  or  a 
broken  reed. 

But  if  you  find  people  who  through  all 
life's  vicissitudes  and  pangs  have  preserved 
a  handful  of  real  "  fnends" — exclusive  of 
you,  for  it  takes  years  to  judge  the  value 
of  friendship  towards  ourselves — if  on  the 
whole  they  complain  little  either  of  these 
friends  or  of  the  world,  which  rarely  mis- 
uses a  good  man  or  woman  forever;  if 
they  bestow  no  extravagant  devotion  on 
you,  nor  expect  from  you  one  whit  more 
than  you  freely  give ;  if  they  never,  under 
any  excuse,  however  personally  flattering, 
talk  to  you  about  a  third  party  as  you 
would  shrink  from  their  talking  to  any 
third  party  about  you — then,  be  satisfied : 

**  Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption 
tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel  I" 

Never  let  them  loose ;  suffer  no  changing 
tide  of  fortune  to  sweep  them  from  you — 
no  later  friendships  to  usurp  their  place. 
Be  very  patient  with  them ;  bear  their  lit- 
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tie  faalts  as  they  mast  bear  yours ;  make 
allowance  for  the  countless  unintentional 
slights,  neglects,  or  offenses,  that  we  all 
must,  in  the  whirl  of  life,  both  endure  and 
commit  towards  those  who  form  not  a 
part  but  an  adjunct  of  our  existence — re- 
membering, as  I  said  before,  that  the  very 
element  in  which  true  friendship  lives,  and 
out  of  which  it  can  not  live  at  all,  is  per- 
fect liberty. 

Friendship  once  conceived  should,  like 
love,  in  one  sense  last  forever.  That  it 
does  not ;  that  in  the  world's  harsh  wear 
and  tear  many  a  very  sincere  attachment 
is  slowlj  obliterated,  or  both  parties  grow 
out  of  It  and  cast  it,  like  a  snake  his  last 
year's  skin — though  that  implies  some- 
thing of  the  snake-nature,  I  fear — are  facts 
too  mournfully  common  to  be  denied. 
But  there  is  a  third  &ct  as  mournfully  un- 
common,  which  needs  to  be  remembered 
likewise :  we  may  lose  the  friend — ^the 
friendship  we  never  can  or  ought  to  lose. 
Actively,  it  may  exist  no  more ;  but  pas- 
sively, it  is  just  asl)inding  as  the  first  mo 
ment  when  we  pledged  it,  as  we  believed, 
forever.  Its  duties,  like  its  delights,  may 
have  become  a  dead  letter ;  but  none  of 
its  claims  or  confidences  have  we  ever 
afterwards  the  smallest  right  to  abjure  or 
to  break. 

And  here  is  one  accusation  which  I 
must  sorrowfully  bring  against  women,  as 
bein^  much  more  guilty  than  men.  We 
can  keep  a  secret — av,  against  all  satire, 
I  protest  we  can — ^while  the  confider  re- 
mains our  friend ;  but  if  that  tie  ceases, 
pop !  out  it  comes  I  and  in  the  bitterness 
of  mvective,  the  pang  of  wounded  feeling, 
or  afterwards  in  mere  thoughtlessness  and 
easy  forgetting  of  what  is  so  easily  healed, 
a  thousand  things  are  said  and  done  for 
which  nothing  can  ever  atone.  The  lost 
friendship  which,  once  certain  that  it  is 
past  all  revival,  ought  to  be  buried  as  so- 
lemnly and  silently  as  a  lost  love,  is  cast 
out  into  the  open  street  for  all  the  snarl- 
ing curs  of  society  to  gnaw  at  and  mangle, 
and  all  the  contemptuous  misogynists  who 
pass  by  to  point  the  finger  at — "  See  what 
yoar  grand  ideals  all  come  to  !" 

Good  women — dear  my  sistei^ !  be  our 
friendships  false  or  true,  wise  or  foolish, 
living  or  dead — ^let  us  at  least  learn  to 
keep  them  sacred!     Men  are  far  better 


than  we  in  this.  Rarely  will  a  man 
voluntarily  or  thoughtlessly  betray  a 
friend's  confidence,  either  at  the  time  or 
afterwards.  He  will  say,  even  to  his  own 
wife,  "I  can't  tell  you  this — ^I  have  no 
right  to  tell  you;"  and  if  she  has  the 
least  s^ark  of  good  feeling,  she  will  honor 
and  love  him  all  the  dearer  for  so  saying. 
More  rarely  still  will  a  man  be  heard,  as 
women  cpnstantly  are,  speaking  ill  of 
some  friend  who  a  little  while  before, 
while  the  friendship  lasted,  was  all  per- 
fection. What  is  necessary  to  be  saia  he 
will  say,  but  not  a  syllable  more,  leaving 
all  the  rest  in  that  safe,  still  atmosphere 
where  all  good  fructifies  and  evil  perishes 
— the  atmosphere  of  silence. 

Ay,  above  all  things,  what  women  need 
to  learn  in  their  friendships  is  the  sanctity 
of  silence — silence  in  outward  demonstra- 
tion, silence  under  wrong,  silence  with  re- 
gard to  the  outside  world,  and  often  a 
delicate  silence  between  one  another. 
About  the  greatest  virtue  a  friend  can 
have,  is  to  be  able  to  hold  her  tongue ; 
and  though  this,  like  all  virtues  carried  to 
extremity,  may  grow  into  a  fault,  and  do 
great  harm,  still  it  never  can  do  so  much 
harm  as  that  horrible  laxity  and  profligacy 
of  speech  which  is  at  the  root  of  half  the 
quarrels,  cruelties,  and  injustices  of  the 
world. 

And  let  every  woman,  old  or  young,  in 
commencing  a  friendship,  be  careful  that 
it  is  to  the  right  thing  she  has  given  the 
right  name.  If  so,  let  her  enter  upon  it 
thoughtfully,  earnestly,  advisedly,  as 
upon  an  engagement  made  for  life,  which 
in  truth  it  is :  since,  whether  its  duration 
be  brief  or  long,  it  is  a  tangible  reality, 
and,  as  such,  must  have  its  influence  on 
the  total  chronicle  of  existence,  wherein 
no  line  can  ever  be  quite  blotted  out. 
Let  her,  with  the  strength  and  comfort  of 
it,  prepare  to  take  the  burden  j  deter- 
mined, whatever  the  other  may  do,  to 
fulfill  her  own  part  and  act  up  to  her  own 
duty,  absolutely  and  conscientiously,  to 
the  end.  For  truly,  the  greatest  of  all 
external  blessings  is  it  to  be  able  to  lean 
your  heart  against  another  heart,  faithful, 
tender,  true,  and  tried,  and  record  with  a 
thankfulness  that  years  deepen  instead  of 
diminish :  "  I  have  got  a  friend." 
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QUEEN'S       REVENGE 


The  name  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
faithful  Protestant,  the  great  General,  and 
the  good  King  of  Sweden,  has  been  long 
since  rendered  familiar  to  readers  of  his- 
tory. We  all  know  how  this  renowned 
-warrior  and  monarch  was  beloved  by  his 
soldiers  and  subjects,  how  successfully  he 
fought  through  a  long  and  fearful  war, 
and  how  nobly  he  died  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. With  his  death,  however,  the  inter- 
est of  the  English  reader  in  Swedish  af- 
fairs seems  to  terminate.  Those  who 
have  followed  the  narrative  of  his  life 
carefully  to  the  end  may  remember  that 
he  left  behind  him  an  only  child  —  a 
daughter  named  Christina;  but  of  the 
character  of  this  child,  and  of  her  extra- 
ordinary adventures  after  she  grew  to 
womanhood,  the  public  in  England  is  for 
the  most  part  entirely  ignorant.  In  the 
pomilar  historical  and  romantic  literature 
of  France,  Queen  Christina  is  a  prominent 
and  a  notorious  character.  In  the  litera- 
ture of  this  country,  she  has  hitherto  been 
allowed  but  little  chance  of  making  her 
way  to  the  notice  of  the  world  at  large. 

And  yet  the  life  of  this  woman  is  in 
itself  a  romance.  At  six  years  old,  she 
was  Queen  of  Sweden,  with  the  famous 
Oxenstiern  for  guardian.  This  great  and 
good  man  governed  the  kingdom  in  her 
name  until  she  had  lived  through  her  mi- 
nority. Four  years  after  her  coronation, 
she  of  her  own  accord  abdicated  her 
rights  in  favor  of  her  cousin,  Charles 
Gustavus.  Young  and  beautiful,  the 
most  learned  and  most  accomplished  wo- 
man of  her  time,  she  resolutely  turned  her 
back  on  the  throne  of  her  inheritance, 
and,  publicly  betraying  her  dislike  of  the 
empty  pomp  and  irksome  restraint  of 
royalty,  set  forth  to  wander  through  civ- 
ilized Europe  in  the  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent traveler,  who  was  resolved  to  see 
all  varieties  of  men  and  manners,  to  col- 
lect all  the  knowledge  which  the  widest 
experience  could  give  her,  and  to  measure 
her  mind  boldly  against  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  age  wherever  she  went,  So 
far,  the  interest  excited  by  her  character 


and  her  adventures  is  of  the  most  pictur- 
esquely attractive  kind.  There  is  some- 
thing strikingly  new  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
young  Queen  who  prefers  the  pursuit  of 
knomedge  to  the  possession  of  a  throne, 
and  who  barters  a  royal  birthright  for  the 
privilege  of  bein^  free.  Unhappily,  the 
portrait  of  Christma  can  not  be  painted 
throughout  in  bright  colors  only.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  record  of  her,  that,  when 
her  travels  brought  her  to  Rome,  she 
abandoned  the  religion  for  which  her 
father  fought  and  med.  It  is  still  less 
agreeable  to  add,  that  she  freed  herself 
from  other  restraints  besides  the  restraint 
of  royalty,  and  that,  if  she  was  mentally 
distinguished  by  her  capacities,  she  was 
also  morally  disgraced  by  her  vices  aifti 
her  crimes. 

The  events  in  the  strange  life  of  Chris- 
tina— especially  those  which  are  connected 
with  her  actions  and  adventures  in  the 
character  of  a  queen-errant — present  the 
freshest  and  the  most  ample  materials  for 
a  biography,  which  might  be  regarded  in 
England  as  a  new  contribution  to  our 
historical  literature.  Within  the  neces- 
sarily limited  space  at  our  command  in 
these  columns,  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
her,  with  sufficient  attention  to  details, 
through  the  adventures  which  attended 
her  traveling  career.  One,  however, 
among  the  many  strange  and  startling 
passages  in  her  life  may  profitably  be  in- 
troduced in  this  place.  The  events  of 
which  the  narrative  is  composed  throw 
light,  in  many  ways,  on  the  manners, 
habits,  and  opinions,  of  a  past  age,  and 
they  can,  moreover,  be  presented  in  this 
place  in  the  very  words  of  an  eye-witness, 
who  beheld  them  two  centuries  ago. 

The  scene  is  in  Paris ;  the  time  is  the 
close  of  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven ;  the  persons  are  the  wandering 
Queen  Christina,  her  grand  equerry,  the 
Marquis  Monaldeschi,  and  Father  Le  Bel 
of  the  convent  of  Fontainebleau,  the  wit- 
ness whose  testimony  we  are  shortly  about 
to  cite. 

Monaldeschi,  as  his  name  implies,  was 
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an  Italian  by  birth.  He  was  a  handsome, 
accomplished  man,  refined  in  hb  manners, 
supple  in  his  disposition,  and  possessed  of 
the  art  of  making  himself  eminently 
agreeable  in  the  society  of  women.  With 
these  personal  recommendations,  he  soon 
won  his  way  to  the  favor  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina. Out  of  the  long  list  of  her  lovers, 
not  one  of  the  many  whom  she  encouraged 
caught  so  long  and  firm  a  hold  of  her  ca- 
pricious fimcy  as  Monaldeschi.  The  inti- 
macy between  them  probably  took  its 
rise,  on  her  side  at  least,  in  as  deep  a  sin- 
cerity of  affection  as  it  was  in  Christina's 
nature  to  feel.  On  the  side  of  the  Italian, 
the  connection  was  prompted  solely  by 
ambition.  As  soon  as  he  had  risen  to  the 
distinction  and  reaped  all  the  advantages 
of  the  position  ot  chief  favorite  in  the 
Queen's  Court,  he  wearied  of  his  royal 
mbtress,  and  addressed  his  attentions  se- 
cretly to  a  young  Roman  lady,  whose 
youth  and  beauty  powerfully  attracted 
him,  and  whose  fatal  influence  over  his 
actions  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin  and  his 
death. 

^fter  endeavoring  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Roman  lady  in  various  ways, 
Monaldeschi  found  that  the  surest  means 
of  winning  her  favor  lay  in  satisfying  her 
malicious  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the 
private  life  and  the  secret  frailties  of 
Queen  Christina.  He  was  not  a  man  who 
was  troubled  by  any  scrupulous  feelings 
of  honor,  when  the  interests  of  his  own 
intrigues  happened  to  be  concerned ;  and 
he  shamelessly  took  advantage  of  the  po- 
sition that  he  held  towards  Christina  to 
commit  breaches  of  confidence  of  the 
most  inexcusably  ungrateful  and  the  most 
meanly  infamous  kind.  He  gave  to  the 
Roman  lady  the  series  of  the  Queen's  let- 
ters to  himself,  which  contained  secrets 
that  she  had  revealed  to  him  in  the  fullest 
confidence  of  his  worthiness  to  be  trusted ; 
more  than  tliis,  he  wrote  letters  of  his 
own  to  the  new  object  of  his  addresses,  in 
which  he  ridicided  the  Queen's  fondness 
for  him,  and  sarcastically  described  her 
smallest  personal  defects  with  a  heartless 
effrontery  which  the  most  patient  and 
long-suffering  of  women  would  have  found 
it  impossible  to  forgive.  While  he  was 
thus  privately  betraying  the  confidence 
that  had  been  reposed  in  him,  he  was 
publicly  affecting  the  most  unalterable  at- 
tachment and  the  most  sincere  respect  for 
the  Queen. 

For  some  time,  this  dbgraceful  decep- 


tion proceeded  successfully.  But  the 
hour  of  the  discovery  was  appointed,  and 
the  instrument  of  effecting  it  was  a  certain 
Cardinal  who  was  desirous  of  supplanting 
Monaldeschi  in  the  Queen's  favor.  TTie 
priest  contrived  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole  correspondence  which  had  been 
privately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
man lady,  including,  besides  Christina's 
letters,  the  letters  which  Monaldeschi  had 
written  in  ridicule  of  his  royal  mistreat. 
The  whole  collection  of  documents  was 
inclosed  by  the  Cardinal  in  one  packet^ 
and  was  presented  by  him,  at  a  private 
audience,  to  the  Queen. 

It  is  at  tliis  critical  point  of  the  stoiy 
that  the  testimony  of^  the  eye-witness 
whom  we  propose  to  quote,  begins. 
Father  Le  Bel  was  present  at  the  fearfol 
execution  of  the  Queen's  vengeance  on 
Monaldeschi,  and  was  furnished  witli 
copies  of  the  whole  correspondence  which 
had  been  abstracted  from  the  possession 
of  the  Roman  lady.  Having  been  trusted 
with  the  secret,  he  is  wisely  and  honora- 
bly silent  throughout  his  narrative  on  the 
subject  of  Monaldeschi's  offense.  Such 
particulars  of  the  Italian's  baseness  and  in- 
gratitude as  have  been  presented  here, 
have  been  gathered  from  the  somewhat 
contradictory  reports  which  were  current 
at  the  time,  and  which  have  been  preserv- 
ed by  the  old  French  collectors  of  histoiv 
cal  anecdotes.  Such  further  details  of  the 
extraordinary  punishment  of  Monaldea* 
chi's  offense  as  are  now  to  follow,  may  be 
given  in  the  words  of  Father  Le  Bd  nhn- 
self.  The  reader  will  understand  that  hai 
narrative  begins  immediately  after  Chri^ 
tina's  discd%^rj  of  the  perfidy  of  her  & 
vorite. 

The  6th  of  November,  1667,  (writea 
Father  Le  Bel,)  at  a  quarter  past  nine  in 
the  morning.  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden. 
being  at  that  time  lodged  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Fontainebleau,  sent  one  of  her 
men-servants  to  my  convent,  to  obtmn  aa 
interview  with  me.  The  messenger,  on 
being  admitted  to  my  presence,  inqoired 
if  I  was  the  superior  of  the  convent;  and 
when  I  replied  m  the  affirmative,  infomuA - 
me  that  I  was  expected  to  present  myadt 
immediately  before  the  Queen  of  Swedeil. 

Fearful  of  keeping  her  Majesty  waitfaigi 
I  followed  the  man  at  once  to  the  palaoi^ 
without  waiting  to  take  any  of  my  ored^ 
ren  from  the  convent  with  me.    After  %> 
little  delay  in  the  ante-chamber,  I 
shown  into  the  Queen's  room.    She 
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alone ;  and  I  saw,  by  the  expression  of 
her  face,  as  I  respectfully  begged  to  be 
favored  with  her  commands,  that  some- 
tliing  was  wrong.  She  hesitated  for  a 
moment ;  then  told  me,  rather  sharply,  to 
follow  her  to  a  place  where  she  might 
speak  with  the  certainty  of  not  being  over- 
heard. She  led  me  into  the  Galerie  des 
Cerfs,  and,  turning  round  on  me  suddenly, 
asked  if  we  had  ever  met  before.  I  in- 
formed her  Majesty  that  I  had  once  had 
the  honor  of  presenting  my  respects  to 
her,  that  she  had  received  me  graciously, 
and  that  there  the  interview  had  ended. 
She  nodded  her  head,  and  looked  about 
her  a  little,  then  said,  very  abruptly,  that 
I  wore  a  dress  (referring  to  my  convent 
costume)  which  encouraged  her  to  put 
perfect  faith  in  my  honor;  and  she  de- 
sired me  to  promise  beforehand  that  I 
would  keep  the  secret  with  which  she  was 
about  to  intrust  me,  as  strictly  as  if  I  had 
heard  it  in  the  confessional.  I  answered, 
respectfully,  that  it  was  part  of  my  sacred 
profession  to  be  trusted  with  secrets  ;  that 
I  had  never  betrayed  the  private  affairs  of 
any  one,  and  that  I  could  answer  for  my- 
self as  worthy  to  be  honored  by  the  con- 
fidence of  a  Queen. 

Upon  this,  her  Majesty,  handed  me  a 
packet  of  papers,  sealed  m  three  places, 
but  having  no  superscription  of  any  sort. 
She  ordered  me  to  keep  it  under  lock  and 
key,  and  to  be  prepared  fo  give  it  her 
back  again  before  any  person  in  whose 
])resence  she  might  see  fit  to  ask  me  for 
it.  She  further  charged  me  to  remember 
the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  place,  in  which 
she  had  given  me  the  packet ;  and  with 
that  last  piece  of  advice,  she  dismissed  me. 
I  left  her  alone  in  the  gallery,  walking 
slowly  away  from  me,  with  her  head  droop- 
ing on  her  bosom,  and  her  mind,  as  well 
as  I  could  presume  to  judge,  perturbed  by 
anxious  thoughts.* 

On  Saturday,  the  10th  of  November,  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  sent 
for  from  Fontainebleau  again.  I  took  the 
packet  out  of  my  private  cabinet,  feeling 
that  I  might  be  asked  for  it,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  messenger  as  before.  This  time 
he  led  me  at  once  to  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs. 
The  moment  I  entered  it,  he  shut  the  door 
behind  me  with  such  extraordinary  haste 


*  Although  Father  Le  Bel  discreetly  abstains  fVom 
mentioning  the  fact,  it  seems  clear  from  the  context 
that  he  was  permitted  to  read,  and  that  he  did  read, 
tho  papers  contained  in  the  packet. 


and  violence,  that  I  felt  a  little  startled. 
As  soon  as  I  recovered  myself,  I  saw  her 
Majesty  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  gal- 
lery, talking  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
her  Court,  who  was  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Marquis,  and  whom  I  soon 
ascertained  to  be  the  Marquis  Monaldes- 
chi.  Grand  Equerry  of  the  Queen  of  Swe- 
den. I  approached  her  Majesty  and  made 
my  bow,  then  stood  before  her,  waiting 
until  she  should  think  proper  to  address 
me. 

With*  a  stem  look  on  her  face,  and  with 
a  loud,  clear,  steady  voice,  she  asked  me, 
before  the  Marquis,  and  before  three  other 
men,  who  were  also  in  the  gallery,  for  the 
packet  which  she  had  confided  to  my  care. 
As  she  made  that  demand,  two  of  the  three 
mnn  moved  back  a  few  paces,  while  the 
third,  the  captain  of  her  guard,  advanced 
rather  nearer  to  her,  I  handed  her  back 
the  packet.  She  looked  at  it  thoughtfully 
for  a  little  while ;  then  opened  it,  and  took 
out  the  letters  and  written  papers  which 
it  contained,  handed  them  to  the  Marquis 
Monaldeschi,  and  insisted  on  his  reading 
them.  When  he  had  obeyed,  she  asked 
him,  with  the  same  stern  look  and  the 
same  steady  voice,  whether  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  documents  which  he  had 
just  been  reading.  The  Marquis  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  answered,  that  he  had 
now  read  the  papers  referred  to  for  the 
first  time. 

"  Do  you  deny  all  knowledge  of  them  ?" 
said  the  Queen.  "Answer  me  plainly,  sir. 
Yes  or  no." 

The  Marquis  turned  paler  still.  "  I  deny 
all  knowledge  of  them,"  he  said,  in  faint 
tones,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Do  you  deny  all  knowledge  of  these, 
too  ?"  said  the  Queen,  suddenly  producing 
a  second  packet  of  manuscript  from  under 
her  dress,  and  thrusting  it  in  the  Marquises 
face. 

He  started,  drew  back  a  little,  and  an- 
swered not  a  word.  The  packet  which 
the  Queen  had  given  to  me  contained 
copies  only.  The  original  papers  were 
those  which  she  had  just  thrust  in  the  Mar- 
quis's face. 

"  Do  you  deny  your  own  seal  and  your 
own  handwriting  ?"  she  asked. 

He  murmured  a  few  words,  acknowledg 
ing  both  the  seal  and  the  handwriting  to 
be  his  own,  and  added  some  phrases  of  ex- 
cuse, in  which  he  endeavored  to  cast  the 
blame  that  attached  to  the  writing  of  the 
letters  on  the  shoulders  of  other  persons. 
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While  he  was  speaking,  the  three  men  in 
attendance  on  the  Queen  silently  closed 
round  him. 

Her  Majesty  heard  him  to*thc  end. 
"  You  are  a  traitor,"  she  said,  and  turned 
her  back  on  him. 

The  three  men,  as  she  spoke  those 
words  drew  their  swords. 

The  Marquis  heard  the  clash  of  the 
blades  against  the  scabbards,  and,  looking 
quickly  round,  saw  the  drawn  swords  be- 
hind him.  He  caught  the  Queen  by  the 
arm  immediately,  and  drew  her  away  with 
him,  firet  into  one  corner  of  the  gallery,  then 
into  another,  entreating  her  m  the  most 
moving  terms  to  listen  to  him,  and  to  be- 
lieve in  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance. 
The  Queen  let  him  go  on  talking,  without 
showing  the  least  sign  of  anger  or  impa- 
tience. Her  color  never  changed ;  the 
stern  look  never  left  her  countenance. 
There  was  something  awful  in  the  clear, 
cold,  deadly  resolution  which  her  eyes  ex- 
pressed while  they  rested  on  the  Marquis's 
face. 

At  last  she  shook  herself  free  from  his 
grasp,  still  without  betraying  the  slightest 
irritation.  The  three  men  with  the  drawn 
swords,  ■  who  had  followed  the  Marquis 
silently  as  he  led  the  Queen  from  corner 
to  corner  of  the  gallery,  now  closed  round 
him  again,  as  soon  as  ho  was  left  standing 
alone.  There  was  perfect  silence  for  a 
minute  or  more.  Then  the  Queen  ad- 
dressed herself  to  me : 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  I  charge  you  to 
bear  witness  that  I  treat  this  man  with 
the  strictest  impartiality."  She  pointed, 
while  she  spoke,  to  the  Marquis  Monaldes- 
chi  with  a  little  ebony  riding-M'hip  which 
she  carried  in  her  hand.  "I  offer  that 
worthless  traitor  all  the  time  he  requires 
— more  time  than  he  has  any  right  to  ask 
for — to  justify  himself  if  he  can." 

TheMarquis,  hearing  these  words,  took 
some  letters  from  a  place  of  concealment 
in  his  dress,  and  gave  them  to  the  Queen, 
along  with  a  small  bunch  of  keys.  He 
snatched  these  last  from  his  pocket  so 
quickly,  that  he  drew  out  with  them  a  few 
small  silver  coins,  which  fell  to  the  floor. 
As  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Queen 
again,  she  made  a  sign  with  her  ebony  rid- 
ing-whip to  the  men  with  the  drawn 
swords ;  and  they  retired  towards  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  gallery.  I,  on  my  side, 
withdrew  out  of  hearing.  The  conference 
which  ensued  between  the  Queen  and  the 
Marquis  lasted  nearly  an  hour.    When  it 


was  over,  her  Majesty  beckoned  the  men 
back  again  with  the  whip,  and  then  ap- 
proached the  place  where  I  was  standing. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  in  her  clear,  ring- 
ing, resolute  tones,  "  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  remain  here  any  longer.  I  leaTe 
that  man,"  she  pointed  to  the  Marquis 
again,  "  to  your  care.  Do  all  that  you  can 
for  the  good  of  his  soul.  He  has  miled  to 
justify  himself,  and  I  doom  him  to  die.*' 

If  I  had  heard  sentence  pronounced 
against  myself,  I  could  hardly  have  been 
more  terrified  than  I  was  when  the  Queen 
uttered  these  last  words.  The  Maquis 
heard  them  where  he  was  standing,  and 
flung  himself  at  her  feet.  I  dropped  on 
my  knees  by  his  side,  and  entreated  her 
to  pardon  him,  or  at  least  to  visit  his  of- 
fense with  some  milder  punishment  than 
the  punishment  of  death. 

"  1  have  said  the  words,"  she  answered, 
addressing  herself  only  to  me ;  "  and  no 
power  under  heaven  shall  make  me  unsay 
them.  Many  a  man  has  been  broken  alive 
on  the  wheel  for  offenses  which  were  in- 
nocence itself  compared  with  the  offense 
which  this  perjured  traitor  has  committed 
against  me.  I  have  trusted  him  as  I 
might  have  trusted  a  brother ;  he  has 
infamously  betrayed  that  trust ;  and 
I  exercise  my  royal  rights  over  the  life 
of  a  traitor.  Say  no  more  to  me.  I  teU 
you  again  he  is  doomed  to  die." 
.  With  these 'words  the  Queen  quitted 
the  gallery,  and  left  me  alone  with  Mo* 
naldeschi  and  the  three  executioners  who 
were  waiting  to  kill  him. 

The  unhappy  man  dropped  on  his  knees 
at  my  feet,  and  implored  me  to  follow  the 
Queen,  and  make  one  more  effort  to  ob- 
tain Ids  pardon.  Before  I  could  answer  a 
word,  the  three  men  surrounded  him, 
held  the  points  of  their  swords  to  hia 
sides,  without,  however,  actually  toaoh» 
ing  him,  and  angrily  recommended  him 
to  make  his  confession  to  me,  without 
wasting  any  more  time.  I  entreated  them, 
with  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  to  wait  as  loQg 
as  they  could,  so  as  to  ^ve  the  Queen 
time  to  reflect,  and  perhaps  to  ftlter  in 
her  deadly  intentions  towards  the  Hap. 
quis.  I  succeeded  in  producing  suoh  an 
impression  on  the  chief  of  the  tbiee  men, 
that  he  left  us,  to  obtain  an  intervieiv> 
with  the  Queen,  and  to  ascertain  if  thei^ 
was  any  change  in  her  purpose.  After  a 
short  absence  he  came  back,  shaking  I^i: 
head. 

^^  There  is  no  hope  for  yon,"  he  saiSi 
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addressing  MonaldeschL  "Make  your 
peace  with  Heaven.  Prepare  yourself  to 
die !" 

"  Go  to  the  Queen  I"  cried  the  Marquis, 
kneeling  before  me  with  clas{)ed  hands. 
"  Go  to  the  Queen  yourself;  make  one 
more  effort  to  save  me  I  O  my  father, 
my  father !  run  one  more  risk — ^venture 
one  last  entreaty — ^before  you  leave  me 
to  die !" 

"  Will  you  wait  till  I  come  back  ?"  I 
said  to  the  three  men. 

"  We  will  wait,"  they  answered,  and 
lowered  theii*  sword-points  to  the  ground. 

I  found  the  Queen  alone  in  her  room, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  agita- 
tion in  her  face  or  her  manner.  Nothing 
that  I  could  say  had  the  slightest  effect 
on  her.  I  adjured  her,  by  all  that  reli- 
gion holds  most  sacred,  to  remember  that 
the  noblest  privilege  of  any  sovereign  is 
the  privilege  of  granting  mercy  ;  that  the 
first  of  Christian  duties  is  the  duty  of  for- 
giving. She  heard  me  unmoved.  Seeing 
that  entreaties  were  thrown  away,  I  ven- 
tured, at  my  own  proper  hazard,  on  re- 
minding her  that  she  was  not  living  now 
in  her  own  kingdom  of  Sweden,  but  that 
she  was  the  guest  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  lodged  in  one  of  his  own  palaces ; 
and  I  boldly  asked  her,  if  she  had  calcu- 
lated the  possible  consequences  of  author- 
izing the  Idlling  of  one  of  her  attendants 
inside  the  walls  of  Fontainebleau,  with- 
out any  preliminary  form  of  trial,  or  any 
official  notification  of  the  offense  he  had 
committed.  She  answered  me  coldly, 
that  it  was  enough  that  she  knew  the  un- 
pardonable nature  of  the  offense  of  which 
Monaldeschi  had  been  guilty;  that  she 
stood  in  a  perfectly  independent  position 
towards  the  King  of  France;  that  she 
was  absolute  mistress  of  her  own  actions, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  and  that 
she  was  accountable  to  nobody  under 
Heaven  for  her  conduct  towards  her  sub- 
jects and  servants,  over  whose  lives  and 
liberties  she  possessed  sovereign  rights, 
which  no  consideration  whatever  should 
induce  her  to  resign. 

Fearful  as  I  was  of  irritating  her,  I  still 
ventured  on  reiterating  my  remonstrances. 
She  cut  them  short  by  hastily  signing  to 
me  to  leave  her.  As  she  dismissed  me,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  slight  change  pass  over 
her  lace,  and  it  occurred  to  rae  that  she 
might  not  have  been  indisposed  at  that 
moment  to  grant  some  respite,  if  she  could 
have  done  so  without  appearing  to  falter 


in  her  resolution,  and  without  mnning  the 
risk  of  letting  Monaldeschi  escape  her. 
Before  I  passed  the  door,  I  attempted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  disposition  to  re- 
lent which  I  fancied  I  had  perceived  in 
her ;  but  she  angrily  reiterated  the  ges- 
ture of  dismissal  before  I  had  spoken  half 
a  dozen  words ;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
I  yielded  to  necessity,  and  lefi  her. 

On  returning  to  the  gallery,  I  found  the 
three  men  standing  round  the  Marquis, 
with  their  sword-points  on  the  floor,  ex- 
actly as  I  left  them. 

"  Is  he  to  live  or  to  die  ?"  they  asked 
when  I  came  in. 

There  was  no  need  for  me  to  answer  in 
words ;  my  face  answered  the  question. 
The  Marquis  groaned  heavily,  but  said 
nothing.  I  sat  myself  down  on  a  stool, 
and  beckoned  to  him  to  come  to  me,  and 
begged  him,  as  well  as  my  terror  and 
wretchedness  would  let  me,  to  think  of 
repentance,  and  to  prepare  for  another 
world.  He  began  his  confession  kneeling 
at  my  feet,  with  his  head  on  my  knees. 
After  continuing  it  for  some  time,  he 
suddenly  started  to  his  feet  with  a  scream 
of  terror.  I  contrived  to  quiet  him,  and 
to  fix  his  thoughts  again  on  heavenly  things. 
He  completed  his  confession,  speaking 
sometimes  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  French, 
sometimes  in  Italian,  according  as  he  could 
best  explain  himself  in  the  agitation  and 
misery  which  now  possessed  him. 

Just  as  he  had  concluded,  the  Queen's 
chaplain  entered  the  gallery.  Without 
waiting  to  receive  absolution,  the  unhappy 
Marquis  rushed  away  from  me  to  the 
chaplain,  and,  still  clinging  desperately  to 
the  hope  of  life,  he  besought  him  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Queen.  The  two  talked 
together  in  low  tones,  holding  each  other 
by  the  hand.  When  their  conference  was 
over,  the  chaplain  left  the  gallery  again, 
taking  with  him  the  chief  of  the  three 
executioners  who  were  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  Queen's  deadly  purpose.  After  a 
short  absence,  this  man  returned,  without 
the  chaplain.  "  Get  your  absolution,"  he 
said,  briefljr,  to  the  Marquis,  "  and  make 
up  your  mmd  to  die." 

Saying  these  words,  he  seized  Monal- 
deschi pressed  him  back  against  the  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  just  under  the 
picture  of  Saint  Uermain ;  and  before  I 
could  interfere,  or  even  turn  aside  from 
the  si^ht,  aimed  at  the  Marquis's  right 
side  with  his  sword.  Monaldeschi  caught 
the  blade  with  his  hand,  catting  three 
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of  his  fingers  in  the  act.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  point  touched  his  side,  and 
glanced  off.  Upon  this,  the  man  who 
had  struck  at  him  exclaimed,  ^^He  has 
armor  under  his  clothes  I"  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  stabbed  Monaldeschi  in  the 
&ce.  As  he  received  the  wound,  he  turned 
round  towards  me,  and  cried  out,  loudly : 
"  My  father !  My  fathei*  I" 

I  advanced  towards  him  immediately, 
and,  as  I  did  so,  the  man  who  had  wounded 
him  retired  a  little,  and  signed  to  his  two 
companions  to  withdraw  also.  The  Mar- 
quis, with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  asked 
pardon  of  God,  and  said  certain  last 
words  in  my  ear.  I  immediately  gave 
bim  absolution,  telling  him  that  he  must 
atone  for  his  sins  by  suffering  death,  and 
that  he  must  pardon  those  who  were 
about  to  kill  him.  Having  heard  my 
words,  he  threw  himself  forward  on  the 
floor,  and,  as  he  fell,  one  of  the  three  exe- 
cutioners, who  had  not  assailed  him  as  yet, 
struck  at  his  head,  and  wounded  him  on 
the  sur£[ice  of  the  skull. 

The  Marquis  sank  on  his  face,  then 
raised  himself  a  little,  and  signed  to  the 
men  to  kill  him  outright,  by  striking  him 
on  the  neck.  The  same  man  who  had  last 
wounded  him  obeyed,  by  cutting  two  or 
three  times  at  his  neck,  without,  however, 
doing  him  any  great  injury.  For  it  was 
indeed  true  that  he  wore  armor  under 
his  clothes,  which  armor  consisted  of  a 
shirt  of  mail,  weighing  nine  or  ten  pounds, 
and  rising  so  high  round  his  neck,  inside 
his  collar,  as  to  defend  it  successfully  from 
any  chance  blow  with  a  sword. 

Seeing  this,  I  came  forward  to  exhort 
the  Marquis  to  bear  his  suffering  with 
patience,  for  the  remission  of  his  sins. 
While  I  was  speaking,  the  chief  of  the 
three  executioners  advanced,  and  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  time  to  give 
Monaldeschi  the  finishing  stroke.  I  pui^ed 
the  man  violently  away  from  me,  saying 
that  I  had  no  advice  to  offer  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  telling  him,  that  if  I  had  any 
orders  to  give  they  would  be  for  the  Mar- 
quis's life,  and  not  for  the  hastening  of 
his  death.  Hearing  me  speak  in  those 
terms,  the  man  asked  my  pardon,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  ad- 
dressing me  on  the  subject  at  alL 

He  had  hardly  finished  making  his  ex- 
cuses to  me,  when  the  door  of  the  gallery 
opened.  The  unhappy  Marquis,  hearing 
the  sound,  raised  himself  from  the  floor, 
and  seeing  that  the  person  who  entered 


was  the  Queen's  chaplain,  dragged  him- 
self along  the  gallery,  holding  on  by  the 
tapestry  that  hung  from  the  walls,  until 
he  reached  the  feet  of  the  holy  man. 
There,  he  whispered  a  few  words  (as  if 
he  was  confessing)  to  the  chaplain,  who, 
after  first  asking  my  permission,  gave 
him  absolution,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Queen. 

As  the  chaplain  closed  the  door,  the 
man  who  had  struck  the  Marquis  on  the 
neck,  stabbed  him  adroitly  with  a  long, 
narrow  sword,  in  the  throat  just  above 
the  edge  of  the  shirt  of  mail.  Monal- 
deschi sank  on  his  right  side,  and  spoke 
no  more.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer 
he  still  breathed,  during  which  time  I 
prayed  by  him,  and  exhorted  him  as  I  best 
could.  When  the  bleeding  from  this  last 
wound  ceased,  his  life  ceased  with  it.  It 
was  then  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock.  The 
death-agony  of  the  miserable  man  had 
lasted,  from  the  time  of  the  Queen's  first 
pronouncing  sentence  on  him,  for  nearly 
three  hours. 

I  said  the  De  Profundis  over  his  body. 
While  I  was  praying,  the  three  men 
sheathed  their  swords,  and  the  chief  of 
them  rifled  the  Marquis's  pockets.  Find- 
ing nothing  on  him  but  a  prayer-book  and 
a  small  knife,  the  chief  beckoned  to  his 
companions,  and  they  all  three  marched 
to  the  door  in  silence,  went  out,  and  left 
me  alone  with  the  corpse. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  followed 
them,  to  go  and  report  what  had  happened 
to  the  Queen.  I  thought  her  color 
changed  a  little  when  I  told  her  that 
Monaldeschi  was  dead;  but  those  cold, 
clear  eyes  of  hers  never  softened,  and  her 
voice  was  still  as  steady  and  firm  as  when 
I  first  heard  its  tones  on  entering  the  gal- 
lery that  day. 

She  spoke  very  little,  only  saying  to 
herself:  "  He  is  dead,  and  he  deserved  to 
die !" 

Then,  turning  to  me,  she  added : "  Father, 
r  leave  the  care  of  burying  him  to  you ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  will  charge  my- 
self with  the  expense  of  having  masses 
enough  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul." 

I  ordered  the  body  to  be  placed  in  a 
coflin,  which  I  instructed  the  bearers  to 
remove  to  the  churchyard,  on  a  tumbril, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  weight  of  the 
corpse,  of  the  misty  rain  that  was  falling, 
and  of  the  bad  state  of  the  roads.  On 
Monday,  the  twelfth  of  November,  at  a 
quarter  to  six  in  the  evening,  the  Marquis 
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was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Avon, 
near  the  font  of  holv  water.  The  next 
day,  the  Queen  sent  one  hundred  livres, 
by  two  of  her  servants,  for  masses  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul. 

Thus  ends  the  extraordinary  narrative 
of  Father  Le  Bel.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
record,  as  some  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  humanity,  that  the  barbarous  murder, 
committed  under  the  sanction  and  au- 
thority of  Queen  Christina,  which  would 
have  passed  unnoticed  in  the  feudal  times, 
as  an  ordinary  and  legitimate  exercise  of 
a  sovereign's  authority  over  a  vassal,  ex- 
cited, in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  utmost  disgust  and  horror 
throughout  Paris.  The  Prime  Minister 
at  that  period.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  (by  no 
means  an  over-scrupulous  man,  as  all 
readers  of  French  history  know,)  wrote 
officially  to  Christina,  informing  her  that 
"  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  that  which  had 
just  been  committed  under  her  sanction, 
in  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  must  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  banish- 
ing the  Queen  of  Sweden  from  the  court 
and  dominions  of  his  sovereign,  who,  in 
common  with  every  honest  man  in  the 
kingdom,  felt  horrified  at  the  lawless  out- 
rage which  had  just  been  committed  on 
the  soil  of  France." 

To  this  letter  Queen  Christina  sent  the 
following  answer,  which  as  a  specimen  of 
spiteful  effrontery,  has  pfobably  never 
been  matched : 

"  Monsieur  Mazabin  :  Those  who  have 
communicated  to  you  the  details  of  the 
death  of  my  equerry,  Monaldeschi,  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  think  it  highly 
absurd  that  you  should  have  compromised 
so  many  people  for  the  sake  of  informing 
yourself  about  one  simple  fact.  Such  a 
proceeding  on  your  part,  ridiculous  as  it 
is,  does  not,  however,  much  astonish  me. 
What  1  am  amazed  at  is,  that  you,  and 
the  King  your  master,  should  have  dared 
to  express  disapproval  of  what  I  have 
done. 

"  Understand,  all  of  you — servants  and 
masters,  little  people  and  great — that  it 
was  my  sovereign  pleasure  to  act  as  I  did. 
I  neither  owe  nor  render  an  account  of 
my  actions  to  any  one — ^least  of  all,  to  a 
bully  like  you.     .     .     . 

"It  may  be  well  for  yon  to  know,  and 
to  report  to  any  one  whom  you  can  get 
to  listen  to  you,  that  Christina  cares  little 
for  your  court,  and  less  still  for  you.  When 


I  want  to  revenge  myself^  I  have  no  need 
of  your  formidable  power  to  help  me. 
My  honor  obliged  me  to  act  as  I  did.  My 
will  is  my  law,  and  you  ought  to  know 
how  to  respect  it.  .  .  .  Understand, 
if  you  please,  that  wherever  I  choose  to 
live,  there  I  am  Queen ;  and  that  the  men 
about  me,  rascals  as  they  may  be,  are  bet- 
ter than  you  and  the  myrmidons  whom 
you  keep  in  your  service.     .     .    • 

"  Take  my  advice,  Mazarin,  and  behave 
yourself  for  the  future,  so  as  to  merit  my 
favor ;  you  can  not,  for  your  own  sake,  be 
too  anxious  to  deserve  it.  Heaven  pre- 
serve you  from  venturing  on  any  more 
disparaging  remarks  about  my  conduct ! 
I  shall  hear  of  them,  if  I  am  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world,  for  I  have  friends  and 
followers  in  my  service  who  are  as  un- 
fSKnrupulous  and  as  vigilant  as  any  in  yours, 
though  it  is  probable  enough  that  they  are 
not  quite  so  neavily  bribed." 

After  replying  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  France  m  these  terms,  Christina  was 
wise  enough  to  leave  the  kingdom  imme- 
diately. 

For  three  years  more,  she  pursued  her 
travels.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
her  cousin,  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  whose 
favor  she  had  abdicated,  died.  She  re- 
turned at  once  to  her  own  country,  with 
the  object  of  possessing  herself  once  more 
of  the  royal  power.  Here  the  punish- 
ment of  the  merciless  crime  that  she  had 
sanctioned  overtook  her  at  last.  The 
brave  and  honest  people  of  Sweden  re- 
frised  to  be  governed  by  the  woman  who 
had  ordered  the  murder  of  Monaldeschi, 
and  who  had  forsaken  the  national  reli- 
gion for  which  her  father  had  died. 

Threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  revenues, 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  her  sovereignty,  if 
she  remained  in  Sweden,  the  proud  and 
merciless  Christina  yielded  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life.  She  resigned,  once  more, 
all  right  and  title  to  the  royal  dignity, 
and  left  her  native  country  for  the  last 
time.  The  final  place  of  her  retirement 
was  Rome.  She  died  there  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  Even 
in  the  epitaph  which  she  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  her  tomb,  the  strange  and  dar- 
ing character  of  the  woman  breaks  out. 
The  whole  record  of  that  wild,  wondrous, 
wicked  existence,  was  summed  up  with 
stem  brevity,  in  this  one  line. 

Chbistina  lived  Sevekty-two  Years. 
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NAPOLEON'S  CONFIDENTIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  YK.VR  or  two  ago,  when  visiting  the 
Louvre,  we  gazed  not  without  emotion 
upon  a  plain  mahogany  desk,  which  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  that 
grand  Parisian  repository  of  art  and 
taste.  The  desk  in  question  was  a  liome- 
ly  enough  piece  of  furniture ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  would  liave  been  refused 
admittance  into  many  a  modem  library  ; 
yet  it  was  the  escritoire  of  Xapoleon  him- 
self— the  spot  from  which  he  had  dictated 
many  of  those  dispatches  which  had  an- 
nounced important  changes  in  the  affairs 
of  Kurope. 

We  are  a  little  reminded  t)f  this  relic 
of  a  ']:reat  man,  bv  a  curious  contribution 
to  history  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished :  *'  The  Confidential  Correspond- 
ence of  Napoleon  with  his  Brother  Jo- 
seph."* Let  no  reader  take  up  these 
two  volumes  as  a  mere  book  of  gossip. 
They  form,  m  one  respect,  dry  reading, 
being  full  of  military  details.  Still,  as  a 
reflection,  faithful  and  mirror-like,  of  Xa- 
poleon's  character,  the  work  is  most  valua- 
ble. The  correspondence  runs  over  a 
j)eriod  of  some  twenty  years.  Throughout 
il  the  Kmperor  Avrites  like  a  man  who  had 
not  :i  moment  to  spare  ;  his  dispatches, 
witli  their  short  abrupt  sentences,  reading 
ratlier  like  telegraphic  messages  than  let- 
ters. Then,  as  a  picture  of  a  mind  in- 
tensely selfish,  the  book  is  probably  un- 
paralleled ;  when  you  turn,  indeed,  page 
after  page,  and  fnid  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion a  sort  of  human  steam-enghie  at 
work,  givhig  order  after  order,  involvuig 
the  destruction  of  multitudes  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  you  are  disposed  to  shut  up  the 
volume,  loathing,  more  than  ever,  the  sin 
of  military  ambition. 

The  correspondence  opens  with  some 
letters,  penned    by  Napoleon,  in   1705, 

*  The  Confidential  Corrcftpondtnce  of  Napoleon 
BonaparU  with  his  BroUttr  JosepK  2  vols.  Lon- 
don: Murray. 


when  he  wandered  about  Paris,  a  young 
ofiioer  without  employment,  and  little 
dreaming  of  the  high  destinies  that  await- 
ed him.  The  Reign  of  Terror  was  over, 
and  the  French  capital,  freed  from  Robes- 
pierre and  tlic  guillotuie,  ^vas  bogirniing 
once  more  to  wear  an  air  of  luxury. 
"Equipages  and  dandies,"  writes  Napo- 
leon to  Joseph,  "  are  reappearing.  Libra- 
ries are  formed,  and  we  have  lectures  on 
history,  chemistry,  botany,  and  astronomy. 
We  have  heaped  together  here  all  that 
can  make  life  amushig  and  agreeable  ;t«- 
fiection  is  banished."  Yet,  amidst  all  the 
glitter  and  fa.shion  that  were  thus  slowly 
emerging  in  the  Parisian  capital,  Napo- 
leon was  ill  at  ease ;  he  was  without 
money  and  without  prospects.  Bourrienne, 
in  his  Memoirs,  has  recorded  that  the 
future  Emperor  of  half  Europe  was  con- 
tent at  this  time  to  hmit  himself  to  a 
humble  scheme  of  aggrandizement,  in 
the  shape  of  a  speculation  for  hiring  and 
letting  out  some  empty  houses.  The 
correspondence  accordingly  bears  marks 
of  a  jaundiced  state  of  mind.  "  Life,"  he 
tells  Joseph,  "is  a  flimsy  dream,  soon  to 
be  over.  Little  attached  to  it,  contem- 
plating it  without  much  solicitude,  oon- 
stantlv  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  one 
is  on  the  day  before  a  battle,  every  thing 
joins  to  make  me  defy  fortune  ana  &te." 
Y'et  at  this  period  wo  notice  expressions 
in  his  letters  that  breathe  a  spirit  of  aflfeo- 
tion  which  almost  entirely  disappears  in 
the  course  of  his  career  of  elevation. 
"  You  know  well,  my  friend,"  he  tells  hfa 
brother,  "  that  you  can  not  have  a  better 
or  a  dearer  friend  than  myself^  or  one 
who  wishes  your  happiness  more  sinoere- 
l^^  Send  me  your  portrait;  we  have 
lived  together  so  manv  years,  so  dofldj 
united,  that  our  heaits  have  become  one.** 
The  tide  of  fortune  was  now,  howerer, 
about  to  tuni.  The  memorable  time 
came  round  when,  having  been  summon- 
ed by  Barras  to  put  down  an  insurrectioB- 
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ary  movement  in  Paris,  Napoleon  vaolted 
into  eminence,  and  was  appointed  second 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Interior. 
All  was  then  smooth  sailing.  The  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy  rapidly  follow- 
ed, with  his  brUliant  Italian  campaign. 
Then  came  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  at 
the  close  of  which  we  find  the  unscrupu- 
lous conqueror  penning  the  following  very 
extraordinary  letter : 

"  Cairo,  July  25th,  1798. 

"  You  will  see  in  the  newspapers  the 
result  of  our  battles,  and  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  where  we  found  resistance  enough 
to  add  a  leaf  to  the  laurels  of  this  arm^. 

"Let  me  have,  on  my  arrival,  a  villa 
near  Paris  or  in  Burgundy.  I  intend  to 
shut  myself  up  there  for  the  winter.  I 
am  tired  of  human  nature.  I  want  soli- 
tude and  isolation.  Greatness  fatigues 
me  ;  feeling  is  dried  up.  At  twenty-nine 
glory  has  become  flat.  I  have  exhausted 
every  thing.  I  have  no  refuge  but  pure 
selfishness." 

These  feelings  of  ennm,  however  real 
or  imaginary,  were  speedily  dissipated  ; 
for  the  next  period  of  his  correspondence 
shows  him  Consul  of  France  —  a  step 
which  he  had  gained  by  pluddng  the 
reins  of  power  from  the  hands  ox  that 
feeble  Directory,  which  had  governed,  or 
rather  misgoverned,  France  during*  his 
absence  in  Egypt.  He  was  now  Emperor 
all  but  in  name.  There  is  nothing,  now- 
ever,  in  the  letters  before  us,  at  this  date, 
particularly  worthy  of  notice,  except  a  pas- 
sage which  marks  pretty  distinctly  the 
early  existence  of  that  dislike  which,  as 
is  well  known,  Napoleon  entertained  fbr 
Madame  de  Stael — a  lady  of  whose  pow- 
erful pen,  in  later  years,  he  entertained 
some  dread.  "M.  de  StaSl,"  he  writes 
under  date  of  10th  March,  1800,  ^^  is  in  the 
deepest  poverty,  and  his  wife  gives  din- 
ners and  balls.  If  you  still  visit  her, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  persuade  her  to 
make  her  husband  an  allowance  of  from 
1000  to  IJOOO  francs  a  month  ?  or  have  we 
already  reached  the  time  when  not  only 
decency,  but  duties  even  more  sacred  than 
those  which  unite  parents  and  children, 
may  be  trampled  under  foot  without  the 
world  being  scandalized  ?" 

The  history  of  Napoleon  now  takes  a 
leap,  and  we  fuid  him  (1805)  clad  in  the 
Imperial  purple,  and  addressing  Joseph  in 
the  style  of  a  prince-royal.  The  French 
eagles  had  soared  over  the  Alps,  the  Aos- 
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trian  forces  had  been  scattered,  and  the 
conflict  at  Marengo  had  fixed  the  crown 
on  his  head.  Ere  long  the  great  battle 
of  Austerlitz  was  fought ;  and  we  have, 
in  the  volume  before  us.  Napoleon's  own 
account  of  one  of  those  painful  incidents 
which  give  to  war  so  horrid  a  feature. 
"The  enemy,"  he  writes,  "has  lefl  at 
least  12,000  to  15,000  men  on  the  field. 
A  whole  column  of  the  enemy  threw 
itself  into  a  lake,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  drowned.  I  fancy  that  I  still 
hear  the  cries  of  these  wretches,  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  save?^  llie  inference 
from  this  passage  would  appear  to  be, 
that  Napoleon  would  have  saved  these 
men  if  he  could ;  but  the  translator  of 
the  letter  has  introduced  a  note  from  M. 
Thiers,  which  places  the  transaction  in  a 
more  appaUing  light.  "  The  flying  Rus- 
sians," says  this  authority,  "threw  them- 
selves on  the  frozen  lakes.  The  ice  gave 
wav  in  some  places,  but  was  firm  in  others, 
and  afforded  an  asylum  to  a  crowd  of  fugi- 
tives. Napoleon,  from  the  hill  of  Pralzen 
overlooking  the  lakes,  saw  this  disaster. 
He  ordered  the  battery  of  his  guard  to 
fire  round  shot  on  the  parts  of  the  ice 
which  remained  unbroken,  and  thus  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  wretches 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Nearly 
2000  persons  were  thus  drowned  among 
the  broken  ice." 

A  poetical  writer  has  represented  Na- 
poleon as  reviewing,  at  midnight,  a  skele- 
ton host  composed  of  those  who  had  owed 
the  loss  of  their  lives  to  his  ambition. 
The  transactions  of  this  period  were  rap- 
idly adding  to  that  grisly  band ;  for  one 
scheme  of  aggression  seems  quickly  to  have 
succeeaed  another.  Ere  long  we  find  Jo- 
seph employed  to  invade  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  and  having  accomplished  that  suo- 
cessfully,  he  was  seated  by  Napoleon  on  its 
throne.  This  part  of  the  correspondence 
brings  out  the  characters  of  the  two 
brothers  in  a  very  marked  manner.  Jo- 
seph, easy,  good-natured,  and  well-mean- 
ing, wished  to  govern  his  new  subjects  in 
a  benevolent,  paternal  manner,  and  to  rule 
as  a  philosopher.  Napoleon,  on  the  con- 
trary, is'  continually  pointing  out  to  him 
that  he  does  not  sufficiently  govern  irith 
the  firm  hand  of  a  master,  and  that  it  is 
follv  to  attem|)t  the  philosophical  style 
witn  a  superstitious  people  like  the  Nea- 
politans. "  I  should  very  much  like,"  he 
coolly  writes  to  Joseph,  "to  hear  of  a  re- 
volt of  the  Neapolitan  populace.     You 
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will  never  be  their  master  till  yon  have 
mode  an  example  of  them.  Every  con- 
quered country  must  have  its  revolt.  X 
should  see  Naples  in  a  revolt  as  a  Jat/ur 
sees  his  children  in  the  smallpox.  The 
crisis  is  salutary,  provided  it  does  not  too 
miich  weaken  the  constitution.^'  This  vaa 
KapoIeou'B  notion  of  paternal  govern- 
ment in  a  conquered  country  I 

It  is  with  BometbiDg  of  oomplaoency,. 
however,  that  we  notice  from  these  voi- 


Italy,  one  oi  his  attendants,  if  newspaper 
reports  spoke  correctly,  had  every  night 
to  go  round  his  Bleeping  apartment, 
sounding  its  walls  with  a  hammer,  to  see 
that  no  discontented  Pole  could  enter 
through  some  concealed  door,  and  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  country.  Even  Louis 
Philippe,  we  believe,  had  to  employ  at 
one  time  an  otficer  to  mark  each  log  of 
wood  that  entered  his  palace  for  firewood, 
and  watch  that  it  contained  no  larking 
infernal  machine.  Dr.  Franda,  the  Dic- 
tator of  Paraguay,  could  also  smoke  no 
cigar  until  he  had  first  unrolled  it,  and 
ascertained  that  no  poison  was  mixed  up 
with  it.  Here,  too,  is  a  fresh  illustration  of 
the  uneasiness  that  surrounds  a  crown  ac- 
quired by  unjust  means.  "Lest,"  Napo- 
leon writes  to  Joseph,  "  lest  yon  be  poison- 
ed or  assassinated,  I  make  a  point  that 
Toa  keep  your  French  cooks,  that  yon 
nave  your  table  attended  by  your  o^ 
servants,  and  your  household  so  arranged 
that  you  may  always  be  guarded  by 
Frencbmen.  No  one  should  enter  your 
room  during  the  night,  except  your  aide- 
de-camp,  WDO  should  sleep  in  the  cham- 
ber that  precedes  your  bed-room.  Tour 
door  should  be  fastened  inside,  and  you 
ought  not  to  open  it,  even  to  your  aide- 
de-camp,  till  you  have  recognized  his 
voice ;  ne  himself  should  not  knock  at 
your  door  till  he  has  locked  that  of  the 
room  in  which  he  is,  to  make  sure  of 
being  followed  by  no  one."  Truly  a  oont- 
fortable  state  of  things.* 

*nrhe  reader  win  remMnber  Napolaoii'i  exprw- 
U0B9  of  ftiendship  fi»'  Jowph  in  ttie  eai]j  part  of 
bit  coTreapondBDce.  A.  curjoot  Ulattntkin  is  pre- 
sented in  the  GDllowing  letter,  of  the  "<»"""■•  in 
which  Belflah  ambitiOD  waa  gndaaOT  diUltng  tlie 
more  generoiiB  aendtnenta  of  hia  iiatiir&  In  1806, 
on  his  bii>the['a  bitthdaj,  Joaeph  had  written:  "I 
wish  7011  JDj.    I  hope  TOD  maj  reoehra  with  some 
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Joseph's  tenure  of  the  NeapoUtMi 
throne  was  not  a  very  protracted  Olk^ 
He  was  judged  a  enitable  tool  fitr  the  ^oh 
oution  of  Kapoleon's  designs  upon  Spi^ 
and  was  transferred  to  tnat  country  tO 
occupy  the  throne  which  in  an  evil  hour  fiin; 
himse^  Napoleon  had  wrested  from  t^ 
reigning  fam^.  We  need  not  go  into 
the  history  of  this  period.  The  Spanuh 
invasion  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  oloK 
that  ate  into  Napoleon's  power  and  pn- 
pared  for  its  downiall.  A  sad,  weary, 
turbulent,  and  heart-dckening  life  Joaaptt 
had  of  it ;  revolts  and  insurreotions  wWft 
perpetually  springing  up  under  his  fbtj^ 
like  so  many  secret  minea,  kee]Hng  him  in 
continual  spprehendon. 

The  following  letter,  which  he  irrot*  to 
Napoleon,  shows  the  dreuy  state  of  at, 
&irs  at  A^drid : 

"  AUdbid,  February  19th,  180ft.- 

"  I  devote  to  business  all  my  fiimltttf 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  elevsD  VL 
night.  I  have  not  a  farthing  to  givs  to 
any  body,  I  am  in  the  fonrtb  prear  of  nj 
reign,  and  my  guards  are  bUU  wearing 
the  coats  I  gave  them  four  yean  aoo. 

*'  Officers  are  in  poBseauon  ch  amf 
habitable  house :  two  thousand  semnl^ 
belonging  to  the  sequestered  &milie«,  hm 
been  turned  into  the  Btreets.  All  bau 
the  boldest  try  to  rob  and  assaaonats  t& 
officers.  Without  any  capital,  vitluiltl 
any  revenue,  without  any  money,  iriivt 
can  I  doF 

"la 
force  I 
through  t 

but  for  that  purpose  I 
in  my  own  way.  Only  i 
long  m  a  &lse  position.  In  forty  yeamff 
life  I  have  learned  only  what  Ikneir  afaHil 
at  the  beginning,  that  all  is  Tanity  «xai||t 
a  good  conscience  and  selisfiprobationi^ 

Let  our  young  readen  mark  w«U  tlHVi 
latter  words.  They  will  find  them  pn§ 
as  they  go  ou  in  life. 

little  pleaiore  this  expreaakni  ot  mj  affeotioa.    Tba   , 

gfloricnia  Emperor  will  nenr  replace  tome  the  Napo- 
leon whom  I  so  much  loved,  and  whom  I  hope  le 
find  again  asl  knew  himtwentfj'earBaga,  if  we  tfe 
to  meet  in  the  BijsEaD  fields."  In  repl]',  lSapalf>a 
given  Joseph  the  snub  la  the  fbUoning  cool  atuwer : 
"I  am  Sony  that  you  think  fou  will  find  jooi 
brother  apiin  only  in  the  E1~-t  Helda.  It  Is  nato- 
ral  that  at  forty  ho  should  i.uL  -oi  towarda  you  ai 
Le  did  at  twelve  ;  hut  hia  Tecjlngs  towards  yoo 
have  greater  truth  and  streogth  -,  hia  flicndiUp  bu 
the  leatorea  of  his  mind." 
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Poor  Joseph's  positioa  was,  indeed, 
any  thing  but  enviable.  The  French  mar- 
fihala,  who  conducted  the  military  afiUtrs 
of  his  kingdom,  quarreled  violently  with 
each  other,  and  set  at  naught  his  authori- 
ty. Hia  own  benevolent  instincts  inclined 
Mm  to  deal  kindly  with  his  subjects ;  but 
the  firm  hand  of  his  brother  compelled 
him  continually  to  act  contrary  to  hia 
natural  disposition,  and  he  was  exposed 
in  consequence  afresh  to  the  tumultuous 
violence  of  a  people  Btung  to  madness 
by  the  oppression  of  their  conquerors. 
It  iu  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  lit- 
tle later  than  the  date  of  the  preceding 
letter,  we  find  Joseph  writing  to  Napo- 
leon that  his  position  was  deplorable,  and 
requesting  permission  to  join  his  family 
from  which  ne  bad  been  separated  for  six 
years.  It  was  his  ivish,  he  says,  "  to  find 
in  obscurity,  and  in  domestic  afiections, 
a  peace  of  which  the  throne  had  robbed 
him,  ivithout  giving  any  thing  in  excliange. 
I  find  a  throne  a  seat  of  punishment  from 
which  I  look  passively  on  the  devastation 
of  a  country  I  had  hoped  to  make  hap- 

Deaf,  however,  to  all  remonstrances, 
Napoleon  still  pursued  his  severe  course 
of  action  in  Spain,  and,  without  waiting 
till  its  difficulties  were  adjusted,  he  enter- 
ed upon  that  rash  campaign  to  Russia 
which  seaied  his  fate.  In  the  voluraeB  be- 
fore us,  there  is  a  curious  coramunicalion 
from  an  officer  whom  Joseph  had  sent  to 
Moscow  with  dispatches,  and  who  in  con- 
flequeuce  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
with  his  own  eyes,  the  horrors  of  the 
French  army's  retreat.  "  Tho  army  when 
I  quitted  it,"  he  writes,  "  was  in  the  most 
horrible  misery ;  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
had  ceased  to  exist.  The  difierent  regi- 
ments were  all  mixed  together ;  the  sol- 
diers marched  pell-mell,  and  only  sought 
how  to  prolong  mechanically  their  exist- 
ence. It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
&miau ;  the  truth  is  best  expressed  by 
saying  that  the  army  is  dead. 

"The  young  guard,  which  formed  part 
of  the  corps  to  which  I  was  attached, 
was  eight  tnousand  strong  when  wo  left 
Moscow ;  at  Wilna  it  scarcely  mustered 
four  hundred.  All  the  other  corps  arc  re- 
duced in  the  same  proportion." 

The  end  was  now  fiist  approaching. 
Availing  themselves  of  Napoleon's  dis- 
aster, the  oppressed  nationalities  of  Eu- 
rope pressed  him  hard  at  all  points.  Wel- 
lington, too,  was    driving    the    French 
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forces  before  him  out  of  tlie  Spanish  pen- 
insula, and  poor  Joseph  found  himself  one 
morning  shot  off  his  uneasy  throne,  like  a 
stone  discharged  from  some  ancient  catu- 
puifa. 

The  remaining  details  of  these  letters 
are  soon  gathered.  Napoleon,  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  iailurc  of  every  scheme 
of  aggression,  had  at  last  to  fight  the 
euemy  on  the  soil  of  France.  Almost 
superhuman  were  the  prodigies  of  valor 
which  he  displayed.  In  nine  days  he 
gained  seven  victories,  made  nine  marcliea 
III  the  depth  of  winter,  and  drove  away 
or  frightened  two  ai'mies,  each  larger  than 
his  own.  But  happily  for  the  repose  of 
Europe,  all  this  preternatural  abihty  was 
e;Kertod  in  vain.  The  Allies  entered  Paris 
and  a  wave  of  disaster  swept  Napoleon  to 
Elba.  Once  more,  another  wave  carried 
him  back  on  its  breast  to  Paris ;  but  it  lefl 
him  only  for  a  moment  there,  to  return 
and  sweep  him  back  with  more  violence, 
submerging  his  fortunes  tbrever. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
we  meet  with  a  short  letter,  announcing 
a  victory  over  Blucher  ajid  Wellington  at 
Liguy.  This  dispatch  is  dated  tho  14th 
of  June,  1815,  After  it,  follows  an  on)i- 
nous  blank,  which  is  explained  by  reniem- 
Iwring  that  two  days  afterwards  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  fought,  and  that  Napo- 
leon, routed  beyond  recovery,  fied  from 
the  field  of  battle,  glad  to  shelter  himself 
in  the  anns  of  the  British. 

We  have,  in  this  short  summary  of  the 
contents  of  these  intorestiag  volumes, 
picked  out  chiefiy  those  incidents  which 
are  of  a  well-known  historical  nature. 
They  throw  hght,  however,  upon  many 
minor  points  in  Napoleon's  character. 
Clearly  and  emphaticafly  do  they  reveal  his 
splendid  tbougli  sadly  misdirected  talents 
as  a  man  of  business.  We  can  well  un- 
derstand how  every  official,  whether  a 
marshal  or  a  government  clerk,  performed 
his  work  with  the  sense  that  a  master's  eye 
was  u|>on  him,  and  that  some  day  his 
duties  might  undergo  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  Emperor  himself  Is  it  a  great 
general  who  has  been  defrauding  ?  Na- 
poleon writes  thus :  "  Let  Massena  be  ad- 
vised to  return  the  6,000,000  francs.  To 
do  so  quickly  is  his  only  safety.  If  he 
does  not,  I  shall  send  a  mifitary  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  to  Padua ;  for  such  robbery 
is  intolerable."  In  the  midst  of  a  stnpeii- 
dous  war  with  other  countries,  lie  has 
time  to  tell  Joseph  to  bo  sure  that  lUa 
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artillery  does  not  fire  full  charges  of  pow- 
der when  half-charges  would  answer  the 
purpose.  "  Take  care  to  inform  me,**  he 
writes  on  another  occasion,  "  of  the  arri- 
val of  each  consignment  of  biscuits  and 
shoes,  that  I  may  make  sure  of  not  being 
cheated  in  my  accounts.  Count  the  bis- 
cuits one  by  one.  Their  quality  should 
be  good.  The  shoes  ought  to  be  made  of 
stout  leather,  not  pasteboard.  They  cost 
me  five  and  a  half  francs  a  pair."  No 
merchant,  indeed,  looked  sharper  after 
his  books  than  did  Napoleon  after  his 
military  returns.  "When  the  monthly 
returns  of  my  armies  and  my  fleets,"  he 
says,  "  which  form  twenty  thick  volumes, 
are  sent  to  me,  I  give  up  every  other 
occupation  in  order  to  read  them.  No 
young  girl  enjoys  her  novel  bo  much  aa  I 
do  these  returns." 

Then,  what  a  light  these  volumes  throw 
on  Napoleon's  decisive  character  and  mili- 
tary energy!  "No  half-measures,"  he 
writes  to  Joseph,  "  no  weakness.  I  in- 
tend my  blood  to  reign  in  Naples  as  long 
as  it  does  in  France.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples  is  necessary  to  me." 

But  in  vain  do  we  look  for  gleams  of 
tenderness  throughout  these  letters.  The 
expressions  of  affection  and  kindness 
which  are  found  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  disappear  as  he  rises  in  power — 


like  flowers  growing  at  some  mountain's 
base,  but  vanishing  as  the  traveler  as- 
cendis,  till  nothing  but  the  cold  granite 
meets  the  gaze.  When  about  to  plan  an 
expedition,  Bourrienne  tells  us  that  Ki^ 
poleon  stuck  a  large  map  ftill  of  pine^ 
covered  with  black  and  red  sealing-wex. 
These  pins  represented  soldiers.  Throngii^ 
out  his  career  he  seems  to  have  looked 
upon  his  armies  as  so  many  masses  of 
inanimate  matter.  Battalion  in  these 
letters  succeeds  battalion.  Levy  aftef 
levy  is  swept  away  ;  but  never  does  it  iqp^ 
pear  to  have  crossed  the  conqueror's  miid 
that  to  each  man  among  these  masses  lifii 
was  sweet,  and  that  eack  had  an  immortal 
soul.  A  selfish  ambition  had  coosamed 
Napoleon.  He  loved  himself  supremelj; 
The  great  law  of  loving  God  witn  all  m 
heart,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself  was 
ignored;  and,  as  a  consequence,  every  re* 
lative  obligation  was  imperfectly  foUuled; 
Truly  may  we  say  that — 

"  Since  him  that  hore  the  morning  star, 
Nor  man,  nor  angel,  feU  so  ftr." 

Let  us,  too,  take  care  that,  though  mor* 
ing  in  a  more  contracted  circle,  sdfiA- 
ness  is  not  the  mainspring  of  oar  condnol. 
No  man  Uveth  aright  who  Hvedi  unto 
himself. 


<  ^* 


From  8h«rpe*t  London  H«g«zlne. 


THE    LEGENDARY    LAKE    OF    MUMMELSEE. 


DuBiNG  my  residence  in  Baden-Baden, 
I  had  often  heard  and  read  of  this 
mysterious  lake,  which  lies  at  the  base 
of  a  barren  mountain,  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  THie 
curious  name  of  Mummelsea  must  already 
excite  attention,  and  I '  do  not  know, 
whether  it  was  the  desire  I  had  to  look 
down  upon  a  lake  from  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  or  the  interesting  and  won- 
derful legend  which  is  delated  in  the 
country  surrounding  the  spot,  which  ir- 
resistibly drew  me  towaras  it.  But  it 
appeared  as  if  a  spell  hung  over  my  tra- 
veling in  that  direction,.for  as  often  as 


I  had  fixed  a  day  to  make  a  trip  thers^ 
every  time  something  unforeseen  pr^ 
vented  me.  At  last  one  bright  momini^ 
at  the  beginning  of  spring;  I  bent  ittf 
wanderings  that  way.  The  mm  Km 
risen  in  unclouded  splendor,  ffiVing  jiN^ 
mise  of  a  ma^iificent  day,  anddl  an 
the  grass  and  foliaee  guttered  Bke 
liant  jewels  with  the  dew.  I 
briskly  and  merrily  in  the  fresh 
air  through  the  shady  avenue  of 
whilst  the  stately  tower  on  the  Mi 
was  half  enveloped  in  mist:  I 
the  quiet,  solitary  Convent  of!  *  * 
out  of  whose  choroh  was  now 
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the  first  momin^  cliant  of  the  ploua  sis- 
terhood,  weloonuiiK  the  dawning  day  ;  I 
walked  along  the  strt-et  of  the  vUlage,  and 
did  not  Btop,  unti!  I  had  reached  the 
heights  of  the  hamlet,  of  Gcroldsau,  where 
a  lovely  landscape  attracted  my  attention. 
A  range  of  mighty  mountains,  with  Bfnaller 
hills  rising  in  front,  surround  a  charming 
meadow  -  ground,  through  which  the 
"Waldbach,  now  bright  and  clear,  then 
foaming  and  ra^g  in  its  rocky  bed, 
rolls  its  waves,  whilst  on  its  borders 
the  humble  dwellings  of  the  hamlet  are 
built  in  a  row.  How  quiet  and  peaceful 
the  little  chapel  stands  at  the  eilreraity 
of  the  wood,  overspread  with  the  exten- 
sive shadow  of  the  dark  fir  trees  1 

I  enjoyed  for  some  moments  this  fairy- 
like  landscape,  then  I  contimied  my  wan- 
derings, and  very  soon  left  the  last  house 
of  Geroldsau  far  behind  me.  I  now  en- 
tered the  ah^y  fir  wood ;  the  road  was 
on  the  ascent,  always  running  by  the  aide 
of  the  mountain  torrent,  wincb  made  its 
way  foaming  and  dashing  between  rocks 
and  stones  through  the  narrow  valley.  I 
had  not  lon^  entered  the  dark  shades  of 
the  wood  when  my  ear  was  struck  by  a 
murmuring  sound,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  I  had  reached  tiie  spot,  where  the 
wild  mounttun  stream,  broken  by  project- 
ing rocks,  dashes  and  falls  into  a  granite 
basin;  and  this  has  been  going  on  for 
thousands  of  years.  Is  this  not  a  more 
wonderful  cataract  than  that  of  the  Fall- 
bach  at  Triberg,  or  the  Ileichenbach  or 
the  Staubbach  ?  this  waterfall  offers  too, 
from  its  wild  scenery,  a  peculiar  and 
charming  effect,  and  the  largo  cross  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Felsberg  overlooks 
the  valley  below.  A  short  distance  from 
the  cascade  the  valley  grows  wider  again ; 
green  and  luxuriant  plains,  covered  with 
cattle  and  goats  browsing,  spread  them- 
selves out  in  the  foreground  ;  and  on  the 
right  at  the  entrance  of  a  ravine,  stands 
a  miserable  mountain  hut,  made  of  rough 
timber.  The  path  led  still  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain, 
always  ascending  higlier ;  and  the  further 
I  penetrated  into  this  wonderful  mountain 
region,  full  of  mystery,  the  more  it 
gained  upon  me,  and  I  began  to  feel 
myself  quite  at  home  under  the  shade 
of  the  wood.  The  overhanging  mountain 
heights  were  covered  with  the  slender 
trunks  of  the  dark  fir  trees,  and  shadowed 
by  the  light  green  foliage  of  the  beech ; 
thoosands  of  bushes,  herbs,  mosses,  and 
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lichens  with  their  flowers,  berries,  and 
fruit  grow  luKuriously  upon  the  rocks, 
often  forming  an  impenetrable  thicket ; 
the  mighty  blocks  of  granite,  and  brok- 
en pieces  of  stone  which  bad  rolled 
from  the  mountain's  side,  the  deep  valleys 
rent  in  clefts,  through  which  flowed 
crystal  springs,  all  these  wonders  of  na- 
ture welcomed  me  as  if  I  were  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  spoke  to  me  in  their 
curious  hieroglyphics  telling  of  events  and 
circumstances  far  more  ancient  than  any 
history.  It  was  now  for  the  firSt  tirae 
quite  clear  to  my  mind,  how  that  longing 
after  Homo,  for  which  the  German  lan- 
guage alone  has  an  appropriate  word, 
takes  possession  of  those  who  inhabit 
morntainous  countries,  until  the  fond  re- 
membrance breaks  the  heart. 

Having  climbed  more  than  two  bom's 
along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  side, 
the  solitary  little  village  of  Herrenwiose 
burst  upon  me  suddenly,  situated  on  the 
sunken  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  surrounded 
by  thick  woods.  The  village  is  miserable, 
and  the  inhabitants  gain  tbeir  hvelibood 
chiefiy  by  cutting  timber  in  the  neighbor- 
ing forests,  whitt  they  are  ohhged  to 
procure  with  great  trouble  and  labor 
the  necessaries  of  life  from  4iBtant  places. 
In  the  only  but  not  very  inviting  public 
house  of  the  village,  I  took  a  substantial 
breakfast,  and  procured  a  guide  as  I  had 
been  advised. 

From  heaee  the  path  continues  for 
some  time  straight  on,  always  between 
woods,  on  the  borders  of  wmch  blooms 
the  beautiful  blue  gentian,  and  red  bilber- 
ries shine  everywhere  through  the  green 
bushes.  Near  the  Hundscck  is  a  lonety 
wooden  hut;  we  agcun  ascended  the 
mountain  by  a  steep  path,  and  reached, 
not  without  great  exertion,  the  height  of 
the  Hoehkopfes,  which  in  a  long  endless 
ridge  extends  southward.  The  summit  is 
almost  entirely  barren,  only  the  H^den 
plant  with  its  red  flower  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  ground ;  here  and  there 
great  blocks  of  sand-stone  lay  scattered 
about,  which  have  been  rolled  down  from 
these  heights  by  torrents  and  former'  con- 
vulsions of  the  earth.  How  still  and 
lonely  every  thing  was  around,  but  an  un- 
rivaled and  enclianting  view  was  quite  a 
sufficient  attraction.  The  pearl  of  the 
Gei-man  provinces,  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  spreads  out  here  in  all  its 
glory  and  magnificence,  with  its  rich 
plms,  its  luxurious  vine-covered   HIIb, 
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its  industrious  towns  and  clean  little  Til- 
lages, with  its  numberless  torrents  and 
rivulets,  hastening  with  rapid  course  to- 
wards the  mighty  Rhine,  \diich  boasts  of 
a  name  more  rich  in  glory  than  any  other 
river  of  the  earth.  Who  can  enumerate 
all  the  battles  which  have  been  fought  on 
its  shores,  or  relate  all  the  deeds  on  its 
banks,  which  have  been  celebrated  in 
Bong?  Yonder  from  out  of  vapory  dis- 
tance rises  Erwin's  gigantic  castle,  soaring 
up  to  heaven,  like  a  sullen  night-specter 
with  a  threatening  aspect.  I  could  not 
withdraw  my  glance  from  this  wonderful 
picture,  and  even  when  continuing  my 
walk,  my  eye  involuntarily  wandered 
back  again  to  this  beautiful  landscape. 

I  had  at  last  reached  the  end  of  this 
long-extended  ridge  of  hills,  but  I  was 
not  very  agreeably  surprised  when  I 
saw  myself  separated  from  the  mountain 
of  Homisgriinden  by  a  broad,  deep 
chasm,  on  the  south-east  declivity  of 
which  th^  limit  of  my  wanderings  lay. 
Quite  disheartened,  I  be^an  the  descent, 
being,  afterwards  obliged  to  mount  still 
higher  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine. 
It  was  most  agreeable  when  I  again 
entered  the  wood,  as  the  sun  was  already 
very  high  in. the  heavens,  and  his  rays 
struck  down  scorchingly  upon  my  head 
as  I  traversed  the  shadeless  plain. 
My  pleasure  was  not  of  long  duration, 
the  shadows  soon  became  more  trans- 
parent, the  wood  thinner,  and  the  trees 
had  a  more  stunted  appearance.  At  last 
the  beautiful  carpet  of  moss  and  plants 
began  to  change  color  under  my  feet, 
and  when  I  had  reached  the  lofty,  flat 
sun&ce  of  the  mountain,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Homisgrdnden,  I  saw  only  some 
boggy  earth,  colored  mosses,  and  unpro- 
fitable, withered  turf,  which  grew  nere 
and  there  round  stunted  Scotch  firs, 
giving  but  scanty  pasturage.  There  is 
hardly  any  sign  of  vegetation  to  be  seen 
upon  the  melancholy  waste,  except  this 
small  oasis,  on  which  even  the  green  t}nt 
of  vegetation  had  almost  disappeared. 
We  passed  a  heap  of  stones  to  which  the 
form  of  a  tower  had  been  given,  and  which 
served  as  a  point  for  measuring  the  land ; 
we  passed  by  a  group  of  short  Scotch  firs, 
a  few  steps  further  we  stopped  short,  for 
we  standing  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
The  ravine  was  steep  and  abrupt,  at  least 
a  hundred  feet  deep;  fallen  blocks  of 
rock  confusedly  thrown  one  over  the 
other,  towered  between  the  mighty  pine  I 


trees,  and  covered  the  interminable  cto^ 
clivity,  the  entire  base  of  the  deft  befaitf 
filled  up  by  the  Mummelsee.  With  wL 
ficulty  I  climbed  down  between  the 
stones,  and  soon  found  myself  on  the 
rocky  shore.  The  expanse  of  water  lay 
befi^re  me  as  still  and  motionless  as  the 
Asphalt  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  No 
glance  can  fathom  its  imjpenetrable  depths 
to  descry  the  secrets  which  repose  withhk 
its  bed.  It  shelters  no  living  being  in  \A 
bosom,  no  sound  breaks  upon  the  undie* 
turbed  stillness  of  the  surrounding  cona^ 
try,  and  the  hoarse  cry  of  a  bird  of  ftef 
is  rarely  heard. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  attractive 
in  this  wild  waste,  ana  whoever  has  once 
been  there,  will  very  soon  easily  undmv 
stand  how  favorable  the  ratuatikm  and 
solitude  of  this  lake  was  for  traditional^ 
legends,  that  antiquity  has  already  siven 
it  the  name  of  "  Wundersee"  or  "  lake  <^ 
enchantment."  I  sought  a  resting-pkoe 
along  the  shore,  and  found  one  near  • 
fresh  mountain  spring,  which  flowed  clears 
ly  and  refreshingly  between  the  ttoneef 
here  I  laid  myself  down  on  the  slopfaq^ 
moss  bank.  Immediately  opposite  to  mA 
the  lofty  barrier  of  mountamff  separaled^ 
and  at  this  opening  the  cascade  of  die 
Seebach  forces  its  way  through  the  roidkej 
and  joining  the  Acher,  a  small  monstaai 
stream,  rushes  with  overpowering  fhryhUd 
the  Mummelsee.  But  my  rianoe  only 
rested  on  the  dark  waters  imoee  bt^g^ 
surface  began  gradually  to  be  agitatedJ 
and  all  the  wonderful  tales  which  I  Ian 
already  heard  of  this  lake  returned  to  '1B# 
mind,  and  I  fell  irresistibly  into  a  dreaiq|p 
reverie.  Thus  I  lay  for  some  time»  ho# 
long  I  do  not  know;  but  when  I  awoki^ 
the  sun  was  sunk  in  the  west,  the  H^itt 
dew  of  twilight  had  overspread  the  eaiA^' 
and  the  shades  of  the  monntahui  'es» 
tended  over  the  water.  'Hie  heaven^ 
with  its  bright  eternal  Btans  and  the 
moon's  &int  rays  were  reflected  on  ilta 
dark  surface,  whilst  the  pealing  of  tiMl 
evening  bells  reechoed  harmonioadjfroii 
the  vsuley  below.  It  now  appeanMi^ 
me  as  if  a  vail  were  suddenly  W]ithdniii|[lf 
from  the  deep  waters,  whioh  till  ndv  hpl 
been  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  the  1% 
measurable  aepths  disdosed  their  eeoMMI 
to  my  eyes.  '  '  'lo 

Enchanting  Hesperian  ^rdenii  dadnft 
in  all  the  splendor  of  apni  \y  MixAxamA^ 
the  bed  of  the  slumbering ..  ke,  wKiiHirtlNt 
bridal  myrtle,  the  perfinned  oraikgep1ifa# 
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soms,  gay,  bright  flowers  and  coral  ber- 
ries, with  a  thousand  other  plants  of  mag- 
nificent colors,  were  entwined  with  bean- 
tiful  groups  of  rare  creepers.  In  the 
midst  of  tms  fragrant  bower,  on  a  winding 
path  covered  over  with  pure  crystal  sand, 
wandered  the  lovely  inhabitant  of  this 
watery  region,  a  slender  ethereal  form,  so 
delicate  and  beautiful,  so  graceful  and  &s- 
cinating,  of  such  uneartmy  charms,  that 
she  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  the 
vapory  foam  of  the  cascade.  Light  as  a 
Zephyr  she  glided  through  the  bushes, 
casting  now  and  then  towards  me  amor- 
ous glances,  but  notwithstanding  the  se- 
duction of  her  dark,  bright  eyes,  I  re- 
mained cold  and  unmoved.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake,  I  saw  your  gentle,  noble 
countenance,  my  adored  Seraphine;  I  saw 
your  sweet  angel's  face  encii'ded  by  your 
dark,  silken  tresses.  This  beautiful  sylph- 
like figure  lay  under  an  arbor  of  odorifer- 
ous white  roses,  soft  slumber  closing  the 
long  lashes  of  her  magnificent  eyes,  those 
raven-black  eyes  which  had  shot  forth 
such  glances  and  filled  me  with  painful 
feelings,  and  fired  me  with  that  rapturous 
delight  which  till  then  I  had  never  felt — 
such  glances  as  were  not  to  be  defined, 
and  which  no  language  on  earth  could  de- 
scribe— her  lovely  image  being  preserved 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  my  heart,  till  I 
embodied  it  in  the  purest  form  of  celestial 
beauty.  The  last  time  I  visited  the  sweet 
maiden  was  in  her  coffin,  for  death  had 
claimed  the  lovely  flower:  she  was  too 
tender  for  this  world.  Then,  as  now,  she 
appeared  to  be  sunk  in  soft  slumber,  the 
only  difference  being,  that  a  rosy  tinge 
had  returned  to  those  cheeks  which  were 
so  pale  when  I  last  saw  her.  At  this 
sweet  sight  a  feeling  of  enchantment 
thrilled  through  me ;  my  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her  milo,  angelic  countenance,  and 
with  trembling  expectation  I  watched  the 
moment  of  her  awakening.  A  gentle 
smile  now  played  over  her  rosy  face,  her 
bright  coral  hps  moved  softly,  disclosing 
the  beautiful  enamel  of  her  pearly  teeth, 
and  a  low,  dreamy  word  appeared  to 
tremble  upon  them;  then  suddenly  the 
dear  crystal  water  became  troubled,  the 
wonderfal  apparition  grew  colorless,  indis- 
tinct, and  confused  to  my  eyes ;  the  waters 
were  convulsed  from  their  bottomless 
depths,  wave  rising  over  wave,  till  all  ap- 
peared a  chaotic  mass,  out  of  whose  dari^ 
sur&ce  the  most  extraordinary  deformed 
beings  began    to   extricate  themselves. 


tJt- 


Hideous  salamanders,  sea-dragons,  water- 
serpents,  scorpions.  Medusa's  heads,  (a 
phmt,)  and  all  sorts  of  loathsome  reptiles 
crawled  one  over  the  other  in  countless 
numbers ;  in  the  midst  of  all  this  confu- 
sion deformed  goblins  rose  up,  grinning 
mockingly  at  me  with  their  hideous  ^m^ 
tures,   or    shaking    threateningly    th^v. 
dwarfish  fists.    A  gigantic  sea-spidei-  a|^"' 
preached  me  with  its  hideous  claws,  aiia[^ 
spat  out  its  corroding  poison ;   a  horsibtt , 
polypus  stretched  out  its  endless  anqs  aA'^^ 
ter  me,  which  it  extended  longer  and  lomg^^^ 
er ;  now  it  could  almost  catch  hold  of  fti< 
I   wished    to   fly,  but  I  could  not  sti 
from  the  spot ;  I  wished  to  call  for  help^ 
but  even  my  voice   was  paralyzed;    it 
touched  my  shoulder,  an  icy  coldness  ran 
through  me  and — "  Shall  we  not  soon  think 
of  descending  ?  it  is  already  late  and  the 
road  to  our  night-quarters  long  and  diffi- 
cult I"  said  a  voice  near  me,  Tdiich  I  im- 
mediately recognized  as  being  that  of  my 
guide. 

I  quickly  recollected  myself  and  silent- 
ly prepared  to  continue  my  wanderings, 
maJkingmvself  ready  in  a  very  short  lime. 
Night  nad  come  on,  the  stars  glittered  in 
the  clear,  blue  sky  in  unclouded  brilliancy, 
shedding  their  silvery  light  on  the  somber 
earth.  I  oast  one  more  glance  on  the 
wonderfiil  lake,  then  followed  my  impar 
tient  guide  who  had  walked  on,  and  was 
now  at  the  entrance  of  the  gloomy  wood, 
where  the  branches  of  the  fir  trees  are  so 
outspread  as  to  allow  the  rays  of  moon- 
light to  penetrate  as  through  a  distant 
vista,  enabling  us  to  wander  fi*eely  and 
unhindered  through  the  tall  slender  trees. 
We  had  not  walked  long  before  we  found 
ourselves  again  in  an  open  country. 

Dark,  gigantic  mountains  bounded  the 
horizon  M  around,  their  lofty  crests  soar- 
ing upwards  towards  the  moon's  pale 
light;  between  the  somber  clumps  of 
trees  on  the  mountain's  brow,  massive 
blocks  of  rock  projected,  or  solitair  im- 
mense stones  rose  from  the  ground,  and 
over  the  whole  landscape  a  clear,  light 
vapor  was  spread,  which  by  degrees  dis- 
solved itself  into  a  misty  vail,  giving  to 
every  thing  around  that  fidry-like  color- 
ing, which  fills  the  breast  with  incompre- 
hensible forebodings  and  inexpressible  de- 
sires. I  quitted  this  spot  most  unwilling- 
ly, but  my  guide  pressed  me  to  do  so,  and 
I  yielded  to  his  wishes ;  we  followed  the 
path  which  led  downwards,  winding 
through  blocks  of  rock  and  thick  bushes. 
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At  last  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
Ig;^,  the  road  farther  on  leadiog  by  the 
Bide  of  the  roaring  Acher. 

"  Yonder  Ilea  the  Roscnstein,"  said  my 
guide,  as  he  pointed  to  s.  dark  hill,  whose 
extraordinary  shape  most  certainly  have 
bc'vn  caused  hy  the  mass  of  mined  walls 
which  are  scalttred  about,  bat  are  so 
^  wUti  trees  and  shrubs  as  to 

lake'  thoui  liardly  distinguishable  by  the 

'  of  the  moon.  The  lineage  of  the 
of  Koseustiiin  was  very  ancient,  and 
possessions  large  and  productive. 
Ijist  nialo  of  this  race  died  in  1793, 
li'aviiij^  IjchiTul  liitn  seven  daughters,  after 
having  regained  his  ancestral  castle,  which 
had  been  in  strangers'  hands  for  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  My 
guide  told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  castle,  and  the  lands  which 
once  belonged  to  it ;  he  also  related  the 
well-known  story  of  the  Lady  of  Rosen- 
stein,  who  was  walled  up  in  the  castle  of 
Gottscblag.  The  good  man  was  now  in  a 
commonicative  humor,  and  one  tale  fol- 
lowed another ;  most  of  them  were  well 
known,  some  were  newly  discovered,  and 
others  quite  incomprehensible.  I  have  se- 
lected the  Legend  of  the  Mummelsee, 
from  its  being  the  most  interesting. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Hap- 
pier, there  still  exists  on  a  projecting  rook 
ft  few  remains  of  walls ;  their  circumfer- 
ence makes  one  suppose  that  just  here  an 
important  building  must  have  formerly 
stood;  they  are  the  only  remnants  of  the 
castle  of  Ha^enbrugg,  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  mightiest  mmilies  of  the  coun- 
try, which  had  been  long  extinct,  and  very 
little  is  known  of  its  history.  The  last  of 
the  race  was  Junker  Folker  von  H^en- 
brugg,  a  strong  fine  youth,  who  had  lost 
his  parents  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
at  tne  age  of  twenty  found  himself  uncon- 
trolled possessor  of  the  castle  and  sole 
Lord  of  Hagenhrugg, 

Folker  was  of  a  quiet,  gentle  disposi- 
tion, and  possessed  a  sensitive  heart  and 
deep  feeling;  the  noisy  companiouBhip 
of  his  equak  in  rank  and  age  little  suited 
his  tastes,  and  he  gave  himself  np  more 
than  ever  to  fits  of  reverie  and  iantostical 
dreams ;  the  whole  day  long  be  wandered 
without  any  companion  over  pathless 
mountains,  tracking  the  wild  beasts 
through  the  forest.  But  it  was  not  only 
the  love  of  hunting  which  made  him  ram- 
ble about  iu  this  beautiful,  romantic 
country;  it  was  the  oharms  of  nature 


gazing  and  ruminating  upon  a  lovely  land- 
scape. 

He  wandered  with  greater  pleasure 
than  anywhere  else  by  the  shores  of  the 
mysterious  Mnmmelsee.  The  whole  coun- 
try with  itfl  wild  appearance,  its  mournful 
stillness,  and  the  wonderful  lake  with  its 
fttthomlesB  depth,  had  an  indescribable 
charm  for  him ;  he  could  remain  on  its 
rocky  banks  for  hours,  giving  vent  alone 
to  bis  meditations.  His  thoughts  would 
at  times  descend  into  the  depths  of  the 
lake,  the  power  of  his  imagination  peopled 
it  with  the  most  estraordmary  forms,  and 
ho  perceived  wondertiil  and  magnificent 
things  in  its  dark  abyss. 

Folker  was  recliniug  one  day  on  the 
steep,  rocky  declivity  of  the  mountain 
which  bounded  the  take,  and  gazing  on- 
disturbedly  upon  the  calm  sor&ce  of  the 
water ;  near  him  ran  a  spring  which  flow- 
ed smoothly  over  stones  and  rocks,  uniting 
its  fresh  mountdn  waters  with  the  crys- 
talline lake ;  their  gentle  splashing  being 
the  only  sound  that  broke  upon  him  in 
this  awful  solitnde.  This  broad  expanse 
of  water  lay  below,  perfectly  unruffled 
and  undistorbed^  its  fiitbomlees  depth  ap- 
peared to  oone^  no  living  bdng,  but 
from  time  to  time  a  bubble  arose  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  this  piece  of  water  to 
the  surikce,  where  it  burst  asunder,  like  a 
sigh  which  escapes  from  a  deeply  afflicted 
heart,  and  the  calm  waters  in  small  bat 
always  increasing  circles  began  to  be  agi- 
tated. The  circle  became  longer  and 
wider,  beating  ag^st  the  shore  on  all 
sides,  until  at  last  the  whole  aur&coof  the 
water,  as  if  moved  by  the  gentle  breath 
of  spirits,  became  violently  agitated  and 
boisterous.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
glistening  waves  were  agiun  calm,  dying 
away  on  the  shore,  and  the  water  lay  so 
transparent  that  the  clear  heavens  were 
reflected  in  it,  but  after  a  time  the  same 
phenomenon  was  repeated. 

The  lake  now  began  to  swell  and  mur- 
mur more  visibly  and  distinctly,  and  as 
Folker  was  hstening  breathlessly  and 
looking  at  the  water,  he  perceived  the 
upper  part  of  a  maiden's  form  of  almost 
unearthly  beauty,  arise  out  of  the  dark 
deep.  Her  countenance  was  so  soft  and 
sweet,  BO  rosy  and  white,  like  Alpine 
snowB  kissed  by  the  evening  glow  of  a 
setting  sun  ;  her  swelling  lip  were  fresh 
as  coral  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
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sround  her  alabaster  neck  and  shoulder 
flowed  an  abundance  of  light-colored  ring- 
lets, over  whicli  hung  a  long  vail,  bo  clear 
and  airj,  as  if  it  had  been  Toven  out  of 
froth  aad  celestial  vapor.  Her  clear,  blue 
eves  glanced  bo  brightlv  and  joyfully  on 
the  Torld  as  if  they  had  never  known 
what  sorrows  or  cares  were.  Lightly  and 
gracefully  with  the  most  fascinating 
movements,  she  swam  to  the  spot  where 
Folker  waa  recUoing  on  the  rock,  and  as 
she  stepped  out  of  the  waves  upon  land, 
notwithstanding  the  viul  and  floating 
draperies,  he  could  perceive  the  freshness 
and  elegance  of  her  form,  which  made  his 
heart  beat  with  longing  rapture.  She 
sat  down  on  the  soft,  mossy  bank,  took 
off  her  vail,  and  began  to  arrange  her 
silken  ringlets.  As  the  young  .man  thus 
from  a  height  looked  down  upon  her 
heavenly  beauties,  pleasure  and  sadness 
swelled  his  breast  at  the  same  time ;  the 
longbgs  of  love  and  its  accompanying 
pains  took  possession  of  his  heart,  till  at 
last  the  flame  kindled  into  a  consuming 
passion.  He  uttered  a  long-drawn  sigh ; 
the  lovely  apparition  then  looked  up- 
wards, and  their  eyes  met ;  at  first,  fear 
and  anxiety  were  depicted  on  her  coun- 
tenance, but  the  longer  she  gazed  into  the 
clear  eyes  of  Folker,  the  more  she  became 
convinced  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear. 
But,  all  at  once,  a  punfnl  remembrance 
pasaied  like  a  cloud  over  her  brow,  she 
sprang  quickly  up,  and  rushed  precipitate- 
1v  into  the  lake,  the  water  closing  over 
her  in  high  and  totaled  bubbles,  and  the 
flithomless  deep  received  the  enchanting 
form  into  its  dkrk  bosom. 

For  a  long  time  the  young  Lord  of 
Hagenbru|^  lay  in  the  same  plaoe,  look- 
ing fixedly  into  the  depths  of  the  Uke ; 
be  imagined  that  the  lovely  apparition 
must  present  itself  once  more  to  uis  view. 
And  as  evening  drew  on,  and  tie  golden 
stars  glittered  in  the  somber  sky,  he  was 
still  at  the  same  spot ;  after  a  time  he 
arose  and  wandered  in  a  very  dejected 
mood  back  to  his  castle. 

Every  evening  found  him  on  the  shores 
of  the  take,  waiting  and  hoping  to  see 
the  sweet  maiden  ;  for  several  days  it 
was  all  in  vain.  At  last,  as  he  once  again 
climbed  over  the  rocks  to  the  lake  he  es- 
pied her  as  she  was  sitting  below  on  the 
shore.  She  had  also  perceived  him,  and 
prepared  to  fly  immediately,  but  he  sum- 
moned all  his  courage,  and  in  the  most 
imploring  tone,  he  thus  addreesed  her : 
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"  Oh  1  do  not  fly  from  me,  sweet,  en- 
chanting  being — from  me,  whom  you  can 
make  the  happiest  of  mortals  by  remain- 
ing a  few  moments  longer.  Listen,  by 
all  that  is  holy  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
I  swear  to  you,  that  you  could  not  bo 
safer  under  the  protection  of  a  holy  nngel,- 
than  with  me.  Hear  my  prayer  und  do 
not  be  cruel.  Toar  presence  makes  mi 
feel  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  this  joy  costs 
you  so  httle  I" 

These  words  appeared  to  tranquiUijie 
her,  and  she  remained  seated  in  the  same 
place.  As  the  young  man  looked  J.nvn 
upon  her  <)uite  enraptured,  she  looked  up 
at  him  kindly,  and  spoke  in  a  clear  silvery 
voice: 

"  I  will  trust  to  your  word,  young  man  ; 
from  the  moment  I  first  saw  you,  mis- 
trust could  not  enter  my  mind,  though  I 
have  been  often  wuned  of  men's  deceit- 
fulness  here  above.  Li  your  open,  frank 
features  no  dissimulation  can  dwell,  and 
your  clear  bright  eyes  know  no  malice. 
Is  it  not  so,  Lord  of  Hagenbrugg  ?"  i 

"  Tou  know,  then,  my  name  ?"  asked 
Folker  quite  astonished. 

*'  Yes  I"  answered  the  sweet  maiden, 
"  do  you  think  that  we  in  the  depths  of 
the  waters  do  not  know  the  names  of  our  ■ 
neighbors?  Although  we  do  not  often 
oome  above  to  your  brilliant  sun,  yet  we 
see  yon,  and  often  too  when  yon  least 
suspect  it." 

"And  yon  dwell  there  below  in  the 
deep  lake  ?"  continued  the  young  man  not 
without  a  sUght  shudder. 

"  Yes,  certainly  1  and  why  do  you  won- 
der at  it  F  It  is  very  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ant to  live  there  below.  Although  we 
have  not  shining  over  us  a  warm  enliven- 
ing sun,  as  yon  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
world  have,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
found  with  us  which  you  would  certainly 
envy,  if  you  had  once  seen  them." 

And  with  astonishing  quickness  she  be- 
gan to  enumerate  the  magnificence  and 
splendor  of  the  subterranean  water  king- 
dom. She  told  him  about  the  glittering 
buildings  and  polaoes,  which  are  built  of 
agate  and  jasper,  of  crystals  and  ame- 
thysts, where  every  object  is  resplendent 
with  precious  stones,  and  all  the  utensils 
are  made  of  gold  and  silver.  She  spoke 
of  the  beautiful  gardens,  where  coral 
grows  near  odoriferous  roses,  and  costly 
pearls  glisten  in  the  place  of  dew  on  the 
flowers.  "If  you  would  only  once  pay 
me  a  visit  in  my  own  oonntry ,"  aud  etu& 
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playfully,  "  it  would  certainly  please  you  ; 
1  would  show  you  all  our  splendors  with 
the  greatest  pleasure." 

At  the  thoughts  of  a  visit  into  the 
fathomless  mountain  lake,  the  young  man 
was  quite  delighted,  and  was  just  going 
to  accept  the  oflTer,  when  tne  Water- 
Nymph  suddenly  sprang  up  and  ran  to- 
wards the  lake,  saying : 

*^  Listen !  they  call  me.  I  must  hasten, 
that  they  may  not  miss  me  for  a  long  time. 
Farewell !»  , 

*^And  when  shall  I  see  yon  again,  charm- 
ing maiden  ?"  asked  Folker. 

"  Soon,  very  soon,  perhaps  to-morrow  ; 
but  I  can  not  promise  any  thing.  In  the 
mean  time  may  God  and  his  holy  angels 
protect  you  !" 

Having  said  this,  she  gradually  disap- 
peared in  the  water,  but  not  precipitately 
and  in  agitation  as  she  had  done  the  first 
time,  but  slowly  and  thoughtfully  diving 
below,  whilst  her  pure  glance  rested  witn 
a  kind  expression  upon  Folker. 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  week,  the 
Lord  of  Hagenbrugg  found  the  water- 
nymph  on  the  shores  of  the  mountain 
lake ;  and  they  laughed  and  talked  like 
innocent  children,  but  she  would  never 
mention  the  period  of  her  return.  "If 
you  take  such  pleasure  in  my  company,  as 
you  say  you  do,"  said  she,  every  time 
when  he  entreated  her  to  do  so,  "  it  will 
not  be  hard  for  you  to  wait  sometimes  in 
vain,  as  you  ought  to  be  still  more  certain 
of  my  quick  return." 

One  evening  as  he  was  pressing  her 
rather  more  urgently  on  this  subject,  she 
said  with  an  agitated  voice  :  "  Ton  must 
know,  young  man,  that  since  my  great 
aunt  was  so  unhappy  in  her  union  with 
one  of  your  race,  our  parents  will  posi- 
tively no  more  allow  us  to  ascend  to  the 
children  of  men  ;  and  We  can  only  meet 
in  a  secret  and  clandestine  way.  For 
several  days  my  father  and  mother  have 
been  on  a  visit  at  the  Nonnensee,  and 
I  can  more  easily  elude  the  vigilance  of 
my  grandfather." 

"And  do  you  ascend  with  pleasure  out 
of  your  mysterious  lake  ?"  asked  Folker 
not  without  timid  anxiety. 

"  Yes !  that  is  what  I  mean !"  was  the 
answer.  "I  delight  in  the  beautiful, 
tender  green  of  your  woods  and  fields, 
and  in  the  clear,  soft  spring-sky  which 
smiles  over  you.  In  your  mild,  refresh- 
ing atmosphere  I  breatne  a  thousand  times 
more  comfortably,  and — and — ^"  she  was 


going  to  add  something,  but  she  thought 
better  of  it,  for  she  suddenly  stOD]^ 
short,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  blushmg 
violently,  remained  silent. 

However  inexperienced  Folker  mSgbt 
be  in  worldly  knowledge,  he  could  very 
well  interpret  these  silent  words  of  lore;' 
and  inexpressible  rapture  thrilled  through 
him.  His  powerful  arm  encircled  her,  ind 
he  impressed  an  ardent  kiss  upon  her  fMh, 
rosy  lips.  She  only  opposea  a  difiht  re- 
sistance to  this  passionate  burst  m  lo?»; 
yes,  it  almost  appeared  to  the  jonn^  mati, 
as  if  she  had  shghtly  returned  his  HtL 
Overflowing  with  happiness,  he  said  in  the 
tenderest  way :  "  Oh !  never  retom  ageifl 
to  your  dark  kingdom :  remain  here  above 
on  the  joyous  earth,  accompany  me  to  my 
castle,  and  this  very  day  tne  blessing  of 
the  Church  shall  seal  our  union  for  lifo  J*  ' 

Smiling  playfullv,  the  beautiful  wslei^ 
nymph  again  shook  her  head,  and  said  ii 
an  agitated  voice :  "  Ah !  you  diildren  :ol 
men  do  not  know  how  to  love  truly  etfd.  ' 
&ithfully ;  your  inclinations  are  as  change^ 
able  as  your  moon.  With  ns  dangfalM 
of  the  waters,  love  only  once  in  oar  Vtbi 
takes  possession  of  our  heart,  and  is  oidy 
extinguished  with  our  breath.  Bat  whet 
he,  to  whom  we  consecrate  the  meet  ^ 
cred  feelings  of  our  nature,  fidls  in  'hit 
constancy,  when  he  becomes  fabie  tahlt 
oaths,  then  woe  to  him  and  us !  A  qpeed^ 
death  is  his  fate,  and  cruel,  endlees  sorrMf 
is  our  lot."  j' 

"  Oh !  believe  me,  I  am  not  inooofluli 
and  fiuthless  in  my  passions  ;  my  lore  W 
you  has  taken  possession  of  my  MNd,<  mtM 
can  only  be  extinguished  with  my  Mil 
By  every  thin^  that  is  holy,  I  swmMo 
you,  my  love  is  pure  and  tme ;  it  wU 
never,  never  turn  from  you,  but  wiD  Iwlf 
beyond  this  life."  ■  •- 

"  The  knight  of  Staufenbnrg  qpoke  ikw 
in  the  same  strain,  and  yet  he  finrgot  Mk 
oaths,  and  was  faithless  to  his  k>ve.  ▼vri' 
geance  quickly  overtook  him,  aod  mgr 
aunt  sits  even  now  in  yonder  Wildititf 
and  mourns  with  bitter  teart  her  ndMV 
happiness,  and  the  inoonstaat  bdovediof 
her  heart.  We  will  certainly  both  qMAt 
ourselves  such  a  fate  ;  and  were  I  efdiT 
weak  enough  to  follow  the  impnlie  of  Mf 
feelings,  I  dare  not.  Since  that  mifiimP 
nate  event,  our  whole  race  has  swoni*^^si| 
mity  against  yours,  and  that  poor  mriijhif 
would  be  irretrievably  lost,  woo  lUhMltap 
simply  her  own  loving  heart,  veotMBrad'-W 
form  an  union  with  a  mortal    Toll-*       ' 
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not  to  what  severe  punishment  1  alreacly 
expose  mj'self  by  talking  in  this  way 
to  you.  Thfn  once  for  all,"  continued 
she  blushingly,  "  I  can  not  and  dare  not 
become  your  wife,  however  much  I  might 

Folker  had  listened  to  this  extraordi- 
nary Bpeech  of  the  young  maiden  with  in- 
creasing anxiety ;  it  had  at  once  opened  to 
him  the  gates  of  Paradise  and  the  fathom- 
less abyss  of  hopeless  love.  He  sat  quite 
silent  for  some  time  near  her,  deep  siphs 
only  betraying  the  violent  struggle  which 
was  taking  place  within  him.  At  last  he 
said: 

"  No,  no,  I  could  not  ask  yon  to  make 
me  happy  at  the  sacrifice  of  yonr  own 
peace  of  mind.  Bat  mthout  yon,  without 
vonr  tender  love,  life  is  a  burden  to  me. 
tt  were  better  for  me  to  fly  far  away,  £ir 
fi-om  this  place,  and  seek  in  the  distrac- 
tions of  war  n  mitigation  of  this  consum- 
ing grief,  till  death  mercifully  puts  an  end 
to  it.  But  yon  mnat  grant  me  one  request 
before  we  part.  I  do  not  even  know  your 
name,  adored  maiden  ;  you  have  persisted 
in  concealing  it,  from  mo  till  now;  tell  it 
me  then,  it  will  be  my  battle-cry  in  war, 
it  will  be  the  last  sound  my  lips  shall 
utter." 

He  had  spoken  these  words  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  grief,  and  his  eyes  looked  at 
her  with  an  (expression  which  she  eonld 
not  resist.  She  had  withstood  all  his  en- 
treaties, bat  t!ie  ^rief  of  desperation  over- 
came her :  "  Kristalline  is  my  name,"  she 
faintly  said,  whilst  painfnl  thoughts  began 
to  agitate  her. 

"  Then  farewell  forever  !  Light  of  my 
life  !  F.arewell !"  cried  Folker  in  despair, 
impressing  a  burning  kiss  upon  her  rosy 
mouth,  and  hastening  away. 

She  recalled  him  with  sweet,  caressing 
words,  and  spoke  again  in  alow,  trembling 
voice.  "  I  dare  not  allow  you  to  leave  me 
in  such  deep  despair.  The  knowledge  of 
your  certain  mUcry  would  also  break  my 
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heart ;  yonr  death  would  be  the  coneo- 
qttcnce,  ajid  mine  too.  Then  I  know  of » 
means  which  may  in.sure  our  liapptuess  ;  I 
will  try  it,  you  must  not  know  yet  what 
it  is  ;  hut  do  not  hope  too  much  from  it, 
it  may  deceive  ns.  For  to-day  farewell  1 
But  once  more,  I  have  just  incautiously 
told  you  my  name  ;  should  I  not  appear 
to  you  sometimes  when  you  expect  mef 
take  care  not  to  call  mo — it  would  be  cer- 
tain ruin  to  ns  both." 

With  these  words  slie  breathed  a  soft 
kiss  upon  the  young  man's  forehead,  and 
disappeared  between  the  treesof  the  wood, 

Folker  waited  in  anxious  expectation 
for  several  days ;  every  evening  he  visited 
the  lake,  but  Kriatallino  did  not  appear. 
Gloomy,  corroding  sorrow  took  possession 
of  hira;  as  a  week  had  passed  away,  and 
he  had  been  waiting  for  his  lovely  nymph 
the  whole  evening,  a  thousand  nanieless 
fears  crowded  upon  his  mind.  He  thought 
himself  deceived  and  imposed  upon  ;  for- 
getting every  injunction  and  overpowered 
by  hia  distracted  feelings,  he  broke  forth 
in  these  words : 

"  O  Kristalline,  ray  Kristalline  !  shall 
I  then  never  see  you  again !" 

The  words  were  scarcely  reBchoed  by 
the  surrounding  rocks,  when  a  piercing 
shriek  broke  upon  his  ear,  so  heart-rending 
and  penetrating,  B\ich  as  he  had  never  be- 
fore hoard  from  a  human  being ;  the  fear- 
ful depths  of  the  lake  began  again  to  be 
agitated,  and  a  horrible  bubble  of  blood 
arose  on  the  surface. 

An  icy  horror  seized  upon  Folker,  the 
shudder  of  death  ran  through  his  veins, 
his  senses  became  confused,  a  demoniacal 
spirit  took  possession  of  liis  mind,  and 
ur^ng  him  forward,  he  rushed  over  rocks, 
through  valleys,  and  on  mountains,  and  no 
e  was  ever  heard  or  seen  of  him :  it 
never  known  at  his  castle  or  in  his 
own  country,  by  what  death  the  poor 
Innatio  perished. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH   OF   MISS   AGNES   STRICKLAND. 


In  connection  with  the  fine  portrait  of 
this  distinguished  lady  which  embellishes 
our  present  number,  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing biographical  sketch : 

Miss  Agnes  Strickland  was  bom  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  at 
Reydon  Hall,  near  Southwold,  in  Suffolk. 
Her  father  was  Thomas  Strickland,  Esq., 
a  descendant  of  the  Stricklands  of  Sizeigh 
Hall,  in  Westmoreland.  He  had  a  family 
of  eight — ^two  sons  and  six  daughters — 
of  whom  Ames  Strickland  is  the  third 
daughter.  She  became  a  writer  at  an 
early  age,  and  has  continued  her  literary 
labors  with  great  assiduity. 

Agnes  Strickland,  whose  graceful  pen 
has  made  the  dead  queens  of  England 
objects  of  deep  interest  to  the  hving 
world,  may  justly  be  classed  among  the 
most  eminent  English  female  writers  of 
the  day.  She  resides  at  Reydon  Hall, 
Suffolk  county,  about  twenty  miles  from 
London.  Miss  Strickland  is  descended 
from  an  eminent  and  honorable  family, 
the  Nevilles,  of  Raby,  who  were  connec- 
tions, in  a  remote  degree,  of  the  good 
queen,  Catherine  Parr.  We  name  this 
circumstance  because  of  the  influence  such 
a  reminiscence  has  undoubtedly  exerted 
over  the  mind  and  pursuits  of  Miss  Strick- 
land. The  love  and  reverence  she  was 
taught  from  childhood  to  cherish  for  the 
queen  of  her  own  ancestral  line,  made  the 
lives^of  these  royal  ladies  the  most  inter- 
esting theme  she  could  study  or  illustrate. 

The  reading  public  of  America  as  well 
as  of  Great  Britain,  are  too  &miliar  with 
the  result  of  these  studies  to  require  any 
description  thereof;  yet  few,  probably, 
have  considered  the  labor  as  well  as 
talent  involved  in  the  great  work  of  these 
ladies.  There  are  two  Miss  Stricklands 
united  in  this  literary  enterprise,  though 
one  sister  withholds  her  name.  "  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  with  Anecdotes,"  is  the 
title.  The  work  is  in  twelve  volumes. 
The  first  three  were  published  in  1840 ; 
the  others  appeared  at  intervals  of  a  year 
or  more  till  1848  ;  the  volume  containm^ 
the  history  of  Queen  Anne  completed 
the  series. 


We  know  nothing  among  the  aims  of 
literature  more  difficult  than  to  write  his- 
tory well:  learning,  cohscientionsness, 
the  patient  spirit  of  research,  unflagging 
industry,  penetration  into  character,  a 
philosophic  power  of  observation  and  re- 
flection, are  some  of  the  requisites  for  an 
historian.  Besides,  one  should  be  a  uu- 
yersal  reader,  and  versed  in  science ;  finr 
how  shall  the  historian  describe  an  epooh 
if  unacquainted  with  its  intdlectual  ad- 
vancement ?  Then  the  writer  must  have 
the  poet's  sensibility  to  discover  depths 
of  feeling  and  passion,  and  a  real  enthnn- 
asm  for  heroic  and  generous  deeds  ;  also 
the  picturesque  faculty  of  seeinsr  the 
groups  evolved  from  the  dust  of  antiqiii^ 
and  the  shelves  of  the  library,  in  order,  to 
paint  them  living  beings — ^not  derarted 
forms — ^with  vigor,  spirit,  taste,  if  we 
go  on  augmenting,  some  reader  may  sqv 
as  Rasselas  did  to  the  philosopher:  ''t 
perceive  it  is  impossible  to  beoome  iB 
historian." 

Miss  Strickland  has  not,  oertalnl]^  ai^ 
tained  aU  the  requisites;  yet  she  }M 
proved  herself  a  very  usefid  writer.  Ttm 
'^  Queens  of  England"  have  indaoedmaayt 
to  whom  stronger  diet  would  have  hetik 
unpalatable,  to  gain  a  respectable  kaov^ 
ledge  of  the  leamng  &cts  of  Enfflidi  liiif , 
tory.  For  her  own  sex,,  her  wonc  ia  ttoi 
only  of  deep  interest,  bat  must  prov^ 
in  many  ways,  highly  benefioiaL  B# 
own  unwearied  industry  is  an  exam^e  « 
much  importance ;  the  devotion  <x  bar 
talents  to  a  great  subject  is  another  coBk 
mendable  trait  in  her  charaeter ;  and  ilij| 
success  attending  her  labors  has  a  irida 
influence  for  good.  Miss  StricUand  haj( 
incurred  considerable  censure  firom  aoni 
of  the  British  critics  on  aooonnt  of.  kur. 
High  Church  and  Tory  prinoipleSi  widsk 
she  never  attempts  to  oonoeal;  but  ski 
seems  so  thoroughly  oonvinoea  of  UiM 
truth  of  her  own  opinions,  that  m% 
must  believe  she  is  honestly  anra  bsf 
statements  are  correct.  In  siiort^  aha  ifk' 
a  sincere  queen- worshiper ;  and  oertui^ 
if  there  be  a  '^  divinity"  to  hedge  loBtfl 
who  have  usually  been  very  poor  iPMfc 
mens  of  humanity,  queens  majiml  Vt 
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exalted.  Since  she  commenoed  her  work, 
other  biographies  of  some  of  these  ladies 
have  appeared,  but  none  have  equaled 
Misa  Strickiand's  in  the  interest  of  the 
narrative  or  intheoriginality  of  materials. 
We  have  passed  over  the  earlier 
writings  of  Miss  Strickland ;  yet  these  de- 
serve mention.  "The  FilenmB  of  Wal- 
sin^ham,  or  Tales  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
on  Historical  Romance,"  containing  some 
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well-told  stories,  has  gone  thronffhnnme- 
rons  editions,  and  obt^ned  mach  popular 
favor  in  England,  and  been  republished 
in  the  United  States  several  times.  Miss 
Stricldand  has  also  written  poetry  worthy 
of  notice,  if  her  prose  had  not  excelled  it. 
She  is  now  engaged  in  writing  the  "Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,"  the  first 
volume  of  which  has  appeared. 


L1TERA8T      MISCKLLANIES. 


Baoos's  EssiTS;  with  AnnoiatiocB,  by  RiottARD 
WicATBLT,  D.D.,  Abp.  of  Dublin.  From  tlio  Be- 
coiid  Loadoo  Edition,  Revised,  1  toL,  Bvo,  666 
pp.  Putiliahod  b]'  C  3.  Froutua  k  Gompaiif ,  661 
Bnittdwny,  New-York, 

There  nro  Tew  books  of  moro  BterliDg  vnlu^  Iban 
tblii.  Ila  easftys  are  like  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces 
amoDg  copper  coins,  ia  compariscFii  wilTi  many  otber 
books.  It  ia  a  remarkeble  book.  In  tbc  strong  loa- 
frougo  of  compatont  judges:  "  Wo  hoTO  before  lis,  in 
Chi?  volumo,  llio  most  generally  popular  work  of  the 
grcatcBt  man  of  bis  time,  with  B  Comtnentiuy  of  An- 
notationa  by  tbo  man,  wbo,  of  all  Urinf  autliors,  »p- 
proiujhea  nearest  in  rnnny  of  bis  intetlectual  cboiiio- 
teristics  to  BacoD  bimselC  We  can  not  but  regard 
it  as  a  booa  conrerrod  upon  all  educated  moD,  tbat 
tbia  volume  baiS  been  given  to  tbc  world.  Nor  must 
wo  omit  to  remark,  in  this  age  of  readers.for  mere 
snterutinmont,  tliat  altbougb  the  volume  be  a  large 
one,  written  by  an  Arcbblsliop,  and  conmstiDg  of 
oomnipnta  upon  Ibo  thonghta  of  a  great  pliilosophar, 
the  bixik  w  xDvested  with  such  an  attractive  intereK 
thai  it  can  not  Biil  to  prove  a  readsblB  and  entcrniin- 
iiig  nno,  even  to  mind.;  unaccMatomed  to  high-class 
thought,  and  incapable  of  soiere  tbinking.  Wo 
have  given  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Arobbisbop 
Wbately'sAo  notations — of  their  mn  ge,  their  cogency, 
their  wigdOBi.  their  ciperienco,  thoir  ptactiwd  iu- 
struction,  their  wit,  thoir  eloquence.  Tho  eitracta 
WL>  }iavo  quoted  aro  like  n  sUeaf  of  wheal  brought 
from  a  field  of  a  hundred  acres ;  but  wo  trust  ow 
renders  may  be  induced  to  study  the  book  for  tbem- 

"Of  all  the  productions  in  the  EogUsb  langnage," 
says  the  T/jndoa  Qaarlcrly,  "  Bacooa  Essays  contain 
tho  most  matter  in  tho  fewest  words.  Ho  inlendEd 
th'-'m  to  bo  13  '  grains  of  salt,  which  should  rather 
give  an  appetite  ttian  oHcnd  with  satiety;'  and 
never  was  the  intention  of  an  author  more  fully 
tnined.  There  wero  none,  be  soys,  of  his  works 
which  bad  been  eqnoUy  '  currant '  in  his  own  f 
and  he  eipressod  his  belief  that  they  would  fir 
leas  (avor  with  posterity,  and  '  last  as  long  as  books 
and  letters  endured.'  " 


Sebmosb  of  TiiB  Rav.  C.  H.  Spcbobos,  or  Lon- 
PON.  Thud  Scries.  Now-Tork.  Sheldon,  Blake- 
msniCo.    Boston:  Gould  A  Lincoln.    Chicago: 

,  S.  C.  Ori^B  and  Co.     1867.    I'p.  4(8. 

In  tbis  volume  aro  twenty-nine  Bennons  in  tbo 
usual  stylo  of  this  remarkable  man  lUid  "  modem 
Whitcflcld."  Thoaoof  our  readers  who  have  noticed 
the  review  of  this  author  in  the  EiUclie  will  be  pre- 
pared 10  form  their  opinion  of  Ibis  now  volume. 

"  Week  by  week,"  saya  tbo  author  in  hii  prcfiice, 
''  the  aennons  are  issued  in  hasto,  almost  as  Boon 
as  they  are  delivered,  with  hardly  time  to  glance  at 
tbe  pnM>f-8hc«ta."  Plain,  pungent,  praclioil,  collo- 
quial in  tbeir  style  and  sentimeDt,  tlio  demand  far 
them  is  highly  oucouraging.  Tbey  are  well  suited 
to  rouse  the  sluggisli  mind  to  tbe  great  realities  and 
interest  of  man's  immortality. 

Bo*T  Lira  is  Koypt  »?fD  Nobia.  By  William 
C,  PnniB,  Autlior  of  Tent  Life  in  tho  Holy  Land, 
Tbe  Old  House  by  the  Biver,  Later  Yoara,  etc 
New- York:  Harper  A  Brothers.  Franklin  Square. 
195T,    Pp.498. 

As  uidispensabietaJentorclemeut  inawritorofa 
book  of  travels  is  so  to  present  every  scene  and  ol)jecC 
described  tliat  every  render  sliall  seem  to  be  present 
and  go  along  with  the  traveler  and  see  every  thing 
be  BOOS  and.tbrough  tbe  same  eyes.  The  author  of 
this  book  has  tliia  very  desirable  element  of  an  agree- 
able traveler.  Ha  has  eothuansm.  Ho  has  two 
oyas.  'lliey  are  both  wide  awake.  Do  seta  every 
thing  aeeable.  His  descriptions  ere  gisphic,  graceful, 
and  mirror-like.  Into  whicli  the  reader  lisoks  nod  sees 
first  the  trareler  bimselT^  tbe  foreground  of  tbe 
picture.  Then  he  sees  the  Nile,  tbo  boat,  the  ahorea, 
the  cities,  the  nunjerous  and  varied  objects,  moving 
and  stationary,  living  and  dead,  poasiog  like  a  pano- 
rama before  the  mind's  eye,  all  tlio  way  up  the  Nile 
from  Alerandria  to  Nubia,  and  back  again.  Tou 
eeom  to  hear  his  voice  describing  tha  objects  bs  they 
pass.  Some  may  think  there  are  »  goodly  number 
of  I-Jiosyncraslea,  But  we  like  to  sea  and  keep  an 
eya  on  tbe  man  we  are  traveling  with,  oven  if  wo 
■ra  five  Ihooaaiid  miles  apail     Wa  ^vae  thooe 
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who  would  eujoy  a  pleasant  sail  up  the  Nile  to 
Nubfa,  without  ita  iattgues  bdcL  expoeureo,  to  buj 
Mr.  Prime's  book,  and  borrow  his  ejes  with  which 
to  SM  theaoenesatid  objects  so  grapblcally  deacribed. 

Thb  Chusiuii'b  Gin  Book.  Bditad  bj  Bev. 
'  BonTS  CLi.aK,  Boston :  FubUibed  ity  John  P. 
Jewett  ACo.  ClsTelaod,  Ohio:  H.  P.  B.  Jewett 
Kew-Torit:  Sheldon,  Blakeman  *  Co.  1861. 
PPlSOS. 

This  Te[7  neatly  executed  volume  comprlaes 
about  thirty  pieces  in  rich,  mellow,  aacred  ptoae  aod 
poetry,  fiill  of  genial  Bentiment  and  gems  of  thought, 
from'Uie  graceru!  peas  of  Wordsworth,  Prentice, 
Homans,  Sigoomef,  Loogfellow,  Uilman,  Uary 
Howitt,  and  Montgomery. 

Dr.  Clark  has  maoifested  good  taste  and  judgment 
in  eombiolog  so  many  excellencies  io  one  Tolume 
so  well  auited  to  its  kindlj  and  Keneroos  object  o( 
giving  good  gii\a  to  friends  as  tokens  of  esteem  or 
uTectiOD.  The  book  is  worthy  the  title  it  bears,  and 
of  the  publishing  house  which  isiued  lb 

Thb  Favilt  Cmcu  Qlr  Book,  cont^ning  about 

two  hundrod  Songs,  Gees,  Choruses,  etc,  many 
of  the  moBt  popular  pieces  of  the  day.  Arranged 
.  and  hamioiiized  for  Four  Voices,  with  fhll  ac- 
oompatdments  for  the  Piano,  Serapfaiue,  and 
Melodeon,  fto  the  use  of  Qlee^lubo,  Singing- 
Clames,  and  the  Borne  Giicle.  Compiled  hj 
Elias  Howb.  Price,  $1.!S.  Published  and  for 
sole  by  Bunel  A  Richardson,  Boston;  Haaoo 
Brothers,  New-Torii;  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co., 
FhiladalpliU. 


UuBtoiL  culture  hi 


important  bearing  oi 


■Dde^  in  general,  and  of  the  young  in  particalar. 
It  ia  rich  in  iM  sources  <:f  social  etgoymeot,  and  ex- 
erti  a  permanent  ioflnenoe  for  good  on  health  and 
norals.  Sing  all  that  can,  and  let  the  net  team  as 
•OOQ  as  poe^ble. 

God'h  Uessioe  to  thb  TouNa;  OB,  thi  Oblioa- 

nOK  Am)  THE  ADVANTAaES  OF  Eablt  Piett,  bb- 
riouily  urged  upon  young  peraons,  in  connection 
with  Eocles.  13;  1.  Bythe  Bev.  Qboosi  W.  Lit- 
BtTBK,  late  ICis^onaiy  iu  Greece.  New-Torlc ;  IL 
W.  Dodd.  Blchmond:  P.  B.  Price.  1867.  Pp. 
180. 

Thb  subjects  of  this  earnest,  kind,  and  &itbfal 
message,  are  pnmiMi  in  some  fifteen  or  twen^ 
chapteiB.  The  style  of  the  book  is  plain,  familiar, 
oolloqtuaL  It  is  enriched  with  Important  practical 
ttruUis  of  current  and  permanent  value  U^  the  fuung 
and  to  all  classee  in  life's  journey.  Its  sentiments 
are  thoroughly  evangelical  The  author  seema  to 
tft  donrn  by  the  side  of  hia  yonng  readers  and  ad- 
draa  them  kindly  aitd  fandliarly  on  the  great 
themes  of  life  and  immortality.  Both  the  author 
and  the  publisher  have  done  a  good  service.  We 
hope  that  a  copy  of  this  book  will  be  plsoed  by 
parenla  and  friends  in  the  bands  of  hundreds  of 
young  peiaon^  fiv  its  salutary  influeno& 

Pborbsob  Booebs,  of  the  United  States,  wba  has 
been  Ibr  some  time  in  tbts  countiy  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  pnblioatioo  hit  work  on  the  geok^  and 
physiad  geography  of  North-America,  is  a  candidate 
for  the  (£air  of  Natural  Wauej  In  the  University  of 
QiMfow,  vMa«t  by  tbe  de*th  of  Fnrffeasar  Oonpcr. 
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The  Chair  is  in  the  (^  of  the  Crown,  and  if  no  can- 
didate of  greater  eminence  should  come  fwward,  it 
will  be  the  general  feeling  of  naturalists  that  the 
goTwnment  would  do  a  graceflil  act,  as  well  as  serta 
the  best  mtereata  of  the  Glasgow  College,  hj  ap- 
pointing the  distioguished  American  geolo^st  to  the 
Pn^Usorship.  In  the  United  States  great  liberality 
is  shown  in  soch  appointments,  of  which  we  need 
only  mention  the  name  of  Profeasor  Agassis  as  «o 
instance. — Literary  Oaxctte. 

Albisi  Libbabt. — The  sale  of  the  celebnted 
Alblnl  Ubnry  is  to  take  place  this  year  In  Borne. 
The  auction  ia  now  fixed  to  take  place  in  November, 
but  a  paternal  government  has  decided  that  Uie 
USS-  should  not  be  sold  in  Rome,  lest  they  should 
peradsenture  fall  into  the  bonds  of  those  who  might 
misuse  theoL  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  sealed  up 
and  forwarded  to  Count  Castlebarco,  of  Milan,  and 
tlie  UarquisdelBagno,of  Mantua,  who  are  tho  heirs 
of  the  property.  The  Albini  sale  will  be  followed 
in  the  January  of  18S8,  by  that  cf  the  hardly  leas 
renowned  collection  of  the  Alflari  family.  This 
Ubniry  was  founded  by  OanUnal  Giovanni  Battisla 
AlQeri,  iriio  lived  from  I6S9  to  165-1,  and  was  after- 
wards greatly  added  to  by  Cardinal  Paluzzo  AlSwi, 
a  nephew  of  Pope  Clement  tho  Tenlh,  who  expended 
one  hundred  thousand  scndi  in  codices  alone.  There 
will  be  brought  to  the  bsoimer,  two  thousand  UBS., 
containing  many  valuable  documents  fhim  the  {nivate 
oorrespondenDe  of  nuncioa,  ambassador^  and  oardi- 
nals,  member*  of  this  illustrious  hoose.  The  printed 
works  are  contained  in  eleven  thousand  four  hundred 
lot^  aad  are  many  of  them  full  of  rare  and  valuable 
maiter  oonnected  with  the  history  of  the  republics 

of  Italy  in  the  early  period  of  the 


Tke  Hansel  Festival  Medai. — The  distribution 
of  this  medal  took  place  on  Friday  evening  In  Exe- 
ter-halL  Between  600  and  600  of  the  band  and 
chorus  attended  to  receive  tboir  Nmiicnir*  ttf  the 
Great  Handel  FeativaL  The  modal  itself  iaof  bronze, 
and  about  the  mze  of  a  five-shilling  piece.  On  the 
obverse  is  a  9aely  executed  bust  of  Handel,  taken 
from  the  portrait  bj  Boubillac  in  the  poauaaion  of  Uie 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society ;  and  on  the  reverse  is  an 
ancient  lyre,  with  the  words:  "Crystal  Palace 
Handel  festival,  June,  18fi7."  The  name  of  each 
petformer  is  lodented  m  the  outer  rims. 

Tk8  tiif  Ol  Berlin  has  voted  a  sum  of  IGO.OOOC 
for  a  work  of  art  in  silver,  to  be  offwed  to  Prince 
Frederio  William  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Boyal  of  England. 

Thiu  appear,  at  present,  610  jonnutls  at  Paris; 
of  which  40  are  dedicated  to  politics,  and  the  re- 
maining 410  to  Literature,  Art,  Science,  and  the  fi- 
nances. From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  7tli  of 
AuTust  of  this  year,  103  new  journals  have  appeared 
in  ue  French  metropolis. 

Tmb  Ikman  Pboplb. — Tho  Iribea  and  peoplea  of 
India  have  never  etuoyed  a  peace  and  plenty  in  the 
remotest  degree  approaching  to  that  which  they 
have  enjoyed  undor  our  Government  They  were 
formerly  a  prey  to  every  wild  Mahratta  chief  and 
every  avaricious  Mohammedan  Viceroy.  They  never 
knew  In  any  year  how  much  of  their  rice  would  bo 
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sold  and  how  miipb  would  be  robbed.  Thoy  never 
knew  wLat  wtiuld  be  extorted  from  them  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  aini  mliat  in  the  form  ofbribes.  Now 
they  certainly  kunw  ilint  a  jilcntiful  hBrveat  implies 
plenriful  paymtiil— lluit  tlicj  wiD  find  a  ready  sale 
for  their  produoL'.  imii  a  ready  payment  fw  every  sale. 
They  can  count  o:\  tbc  Eiiglialiniao's  silver  us  readily 
aa  they  could  fornwrly  count  on  the  Mnhralta  Bword. 
Tear  iiller  year  ihcy  End  iacroflwng  market  for  all 
the  produce  thai  they  have  hitherto  produced,  Bod  a 
new  market  fur  produce  they  never  sold  before. 
And  year  after  year  their  Bilvor  binceleta  and  armlets 
accumulate,  and  their  buried  treawiroa  increase,  and 
houses  spring'  up  fur  those  who  nevet  posscesed  a 
house  before — and  all  this  they  well  know  they  owe 
to  British  rule,  ivithout  which  no  roads  would  rcndar 
their  produce  accesiiiblo,  and  no  authority  protect 
them  Irom  the  rapacity  of  robbers  and  the  terrible 
rapacity  of  Iha  Amil  or  the  Chucklidar.  Wo  do  not 
mean  that  this  Mtacbment  to  British  rule  is  so  stroti)[ 
in  the  feeble  character  of  the  Hindoo  as  to  be  proof 
against  all  teniporary  exciteaient,  If  unfortunately 
the  fall  of  Delhi  should  bo  dehyed.  But  we  do 
meat!  that  it  is  of  tlmt  nature  that  wo  bavo  only  to 
reestablish  our  authority  over  the  mulinoiiii  nrmy  of 
Bengal,  to  find  in  tha  whole  Indian  Peninsula  a 
ready  and  hearty  acquiasconce  in  the  bet  of  our 
supremacy,  and  in  tlio  justice  as  well  as  strengtli  of 
our  cnuse. — Eaiuomiet. 

The  Stresqtii  of  DEun.— Tlw  Pays  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  strongth  of  Delhi,  as  coin- 
ing from  a  certain  source;  Delhi,  at  Che  moment  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  contained  in 
depot  the  produela  of  tiio  canuoa-Ibundries  of  Kossi- 
fourc,  and  the  frun-cji fringes  and  artillery  moteriel 
manufucturcd  nl  Fjllifhgar,  and  those  of  the  cele- 
brated powder-milia  ni  Ichopourc.  Independent  of 
the  heavy  ordnrniir;  on  tlio  nunpnrlB,  it  had  in  Btore 
eJO  heavy  guns,  uf  lliu  caliber  of  iVora  18  to  21,  in- 
tended 10  supply  the  dlSerent  forts  of  the  north-oasl 
provinces  of  the-Calculta  ptiMidency,  besidea  480 
pieces  of  lield-artLllGry,  of  the  caliber  of  (htm  1  to  9, 
and  05  obuses  and  70  mortars.  The  store  of  pro- 
jectiles and  rovinitiona  was  also  Tory  considerable. 
The  Indian  artilk'ry  has  a  well-merited  repuMtion, 
and  nil  tlicso  gnus  \ri.'re  in  excellent  condiUou.  At 
the  time  of  tbi'  JHiurrcction  tliere  was  not  a  single 
English  regunerit  in  iJelbL  The  native  regimenta  of 
artillery  and  enginefirs  did  garrison  duty;  and  this 
eTpbiins  how  it  hap;>ens  thai  the  defuse  of  the 
place  is  organised  in  such  a  regular  nianner.  Gen- 
eral Barnard  virotc,  a  few  days  before  hia  dealh ; 
"  1  can  not  iU8{:uit)c  Irom  myself  that  I  am  boibre  a 
new  Sebastopol." 

M.  ViLLESBtn'E  boa  pulJliahed,  in  two  stoat  vol- 
times,  his  "Histolre  d'Allemagne" — a  work,  it  is 
asserted,  dislinguiahingltaelf  by  a  great  impartiality. 
The  author  divides  tlie  history  of  Germany  into  ten 
epochs ;  and  m  those  periods,  which  have  been 
treated,  before  him,  in  E^f  Luden'l  chissical  work 
on  German  history,  followH  thst  predecessor  with 
great  judgment.  Every  epoch  is  preceded  by  a 
chapter  on  the  development  of  Art  and  Scionco. 

OmcEES  paorEEcrao  to  Isdia. — Two  generals, 
nine  colonels,  seven  cnajorB,  twenty-nine  captains, 
and  thirty-nine  liL'Utcnants  proceeded  liy  the  over- 
land route  on  the  4th  insL  to  India ;  and  one  gee- 
end,  eight  colonels,  two  m^n^  thir^-ono  capti^n^ 


Mis«  CuHiiis's  New  Boos.— The  new  tale  by 
the  autliorcsfl  of  "  The  Lanipliglitot "  will  possess  iho 
additiotiul  iutereat  of  a  prefece  to  bo  contributed  by 
Mrs.  Gnskell,  nuthonaa  of  "Maiy  Barton,"  and  the  Life 
of. Miss  Brontf,  The  tmiou  in  one  volume  of  two 
such  writers — one  so  well  versed  io  the  life  of  Eng- 
land and  the  other  of  America,  will  stimulate  greatly 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  as  to  a  book  which  pro- 
mises to  prove  worthy  of  ita  popular  predeeessor. 
Uias  Cummiu'a  new  work  will  be  puhli^ed  at  ooce 
1q  a  cheap  form,  thus  appealing  for  immediate  suc- 
ceaa  to  tlio  general  public 


that  its  earlier  scenes  will  be  laid  in  America,  and 
that  English  life  of  the  middle  of  tha  last  century 
will  be  hid  under  tlie  knife  uf  this  accompliahed  dis- 
sector of  niBtuien  and  ■octet}'- 


EnoNOMTO  Adtantaoe  op  tub  Sabbatb. — Aflep 
Mr.  Bionconi  had  read  his  paper  before  the  British 
AfSociatioD,  on  his  eztecsivo  system  of  oonveyance 
inlreland,  kr.  W.  Pareasked  Mr.Dianconi,  whether, 
according  to  his  experience,  the  woilung  of  a  hone 
more  than  ten  miles  a  day,  for  each  day  in  the  week, 
would  be  iiqurious  to  it  Mr.  Blnnconi  said  he  found 
by  experionoe  that  he  could  work  a  boi«a  eight  milee 
a  day  for  six  days  in  the  week  much  better  than  six 
miles  a  day  fur  seven  days  in  the  week,  so  tliat  by 
not  worlting  on  Sundays  he  efl'ectod  a  saving  of  seven 
per  cent. 

A  PiiKPCL  Btrp  Hbboio  iNCtDEKT.— The  follow- 
ing is  the  rfcord  of  an  act  which  on  old  Roown 
would  Bpjdaud,  and  which  a  Christjwi,  under  tha 
circnmalancea,  may  lament  but  dare  not  condemn; 
"  It  is  all  true  about  poor  Frank  Gordon.  He,  Aliek 
iSkcne,  his  wife,  and  a  few  Peons  mni^aged  to  get 
into  a  small  round  lower  whoa  the  disturbanoe  be- 
gan ;  tbe  children  and  all  the  rest  were  in  other 
parts  of  the  fort — allogelhor  sixty.  Gordon  had  a 
regular  battery  of  gnns,  also  revolvers ;  and  he  and 
Skene  picked  oFf  the  rebels  as  lost  as  Ihcy  could  Are, 
Mrs.  Skene  loriding  for  them.  The  Peons  say  they 
never  missed  once,  and  before  it  was  all  over  they 
killed  thirtf-ieven,  besides  many  wounded.  The 
rebels,  ollcT  butchering  all  in  tlie  fort,  brought  lad- 
ders against  the  tower,  and  cemtoenced  swarming 
up.  Frank  Gordon  was  shot  through  the  forehead 
and  killed  at  once.  Skene  then  saw  it  was  of  do 
use  going  on  any  more,  so  he  kissed  his  wile,  shot 
her,  and  then  liirnsclC" 

AccoHDiNO  to  a  parliamontoiy  paper  published 
on  Wednesday,  the  totals  of  gold  shipped  IVom 
Australia  during  Ihoyear  1  BOB  were  138,U07/.  (fom 
Now  South  Wales,  and  I3,01D,!24i.  from  Tictoria. 
Of  the  latter,  10,fl09.6fi2t  were  sent  to  Englanii 
174, 4951  to  India  and  China,  429,116t  to  Sydney, 
Adelaide,  and  Tasmania,  and  I3G0^  to  America. 

Malcolm  asp  the  Bisjiop  op  Llanda)t. — It 
was  on  one  of  the  land  excursions  to  wbidi  allurfon 
bai  beoit  mode,  (meet  probably  on  his  journey  through 
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Wales,)  that  beiDg  in  the  inside  of  a  stage-ooach,  he  fell, 
inore  sttOj  into  oonversatton  with  a  fellow-pa^nger. 
His  companion  was  evidently  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  England— a  man  of  extensive  acquire- 
ments, power  and  sublety  of  argument,  and  force  of 
oicpression.  The  conversation  ranged  over  a  consi- 
derable variety  of  subjects,  sometimes  eliciting  con* 
cordance,  sometimes  antagonism  of  sentiment  be- 
tween the  speakers  After  some  time,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  a  subject  of  Indian  interest, 
Mpon  which  there  was  a  serious  difference  of  opinion ; 
Malcolm,  as  may  be  supposed,  maintained  his  posi- 
tion with  much  confidence,  and  supported  his  argu- 
ment by  the  assertion  that  he  had  spent  the  l^ 
part  of  his  life  in  India.  "It  may  be  so,"  said  his 
companion;  "but  still  I  can  not  yield  to  you;  I 
have  conceded  many  points  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation, but  I  stand  firm  upon  this — ^for  the  veiy 
highest  authority  on  Indian  subjects,  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, is  on  my  side."  "  But  I  am  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm," was  the  reply.  "  It  is  true  that  I  did  say  so, 
but  I  have  since  had  reason  to  change  my  opinion." 
Upon  this  they  exchanged  cards,  and  Malcolm  was 
little  less  pleased  than  his  companion  when  he  found 
that  he  had  been  arguing  with  the  scholarly  Cople- 
stone,  Bishop  of  ,Llandaff — Kaye^s  ^^Life  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm," 

TrrLBS  or  ENausH  Eikq& — ^The  first  "  King's 
Speech  "  over  delivered  was  by  Henry  I.,  in  1107. 
Exactly  a  century  later,  King  John  first  assumed  the 
royal  "We:"  it  had  never  bsfore  been  employed  in 
England.  The  same  monarch  has  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  English  king  who  claimed  for 
England  the  sovereignity  of  the  sea&  "  Orace"  and 
"  my  Liege"  were  the  ordinaiy  titles  by  which  our 
Henry  lY.  was  addressed.  "  Excellent  Grace"  was 
given  to  Henry  VI.,  who  was  not  the  one,  nor  yet 
had  the  other.  Edward  IV.  was  "  Most  High  and 
Mighty  Prinze."  Henry  VII.  was  the  first  English 
"Highness."  Henry  YIL  was  the  first  compli- 
mented by  the  title  of  "  Majesty ;"  and  James  I. 
prefixed  to  the  last  title,  "  Sacred  and  Most  Excel* 
lent" 

.  Cauoo  Pattbrns  in  Rooks, — The  old  corals 
abound  in  ornaments  patterns,  which  man,  unaware 
of  their  existence  at  the  time,  devised  long  after  for 
himsel£  In  an  article  on  calico  printing,  which 
forms  part  of  a  recent  history  of  Lancashire,  there 
are  a  few  of  the  patterns  introduced,  backed  by  the 
rocommendation  that  they  were  the  most  successfiil 
over  tried.  Of  one  of  these,  known  as  "Lane's 
Net,"  there  sold  a  greater  number  of  pieces  than  of 
any  other  pattern  ever  brought  into  the  market 
It  led  to  many  imitations,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  these  answers  line  for  line,  save  that  it  is 
more  stiff  and  rectilinear,  to  the  pattern  in  a  recent- 
ly discovered  Old  Red  Sandstone  coral,  the  Smithia 
PengeUyi.  The  beautifully  arranged  lines  which  so 
smit  the  dames  of  England  that  each  had  to  provide 
herself  with  a  gown  of  the  fabric  which  they  adorn- 
ed, had  been  stamped  amid  the  rocks  many  ages 
before.— JfiflCT-'*  "  Testimony  of  tJie  Rocks:' 

•Whe  Submarinb  Cable,  coNKEcriNa  Europe 
Xnd  Africa,  has  been  successfully  laid  between 
Bona  and  Cape  Teulada.  The  communication  be- 
tween Teulada  and  Spartivento  —  a  distance  of 
seventeen  miles — has  to  be  made  before  regular 
telegraphic  communication  can  be  opened  with 
Algeria.    The  flable  ii  a  heavy  one,  with  four  con- 


ducting wires,  and  has  been  laid  successfully,  in 
above  100  nauts  of  1600  to  1700  fathoms  water. 
The  whole  distance  covered  is  124  nauts^or  145 
miles. 

The  Population  of  Austealll— The  results 
of  the  Census  taken  on  the  29th  of  March  last  are 
now  made  public,  and  the  Census  Commission  has 
issued  a  table,  tnm  which  we  gather  that  the  popu- 
lation at  that  date  consisted  of  258,116  males, 
145,303  females ;  total,  403,419.  According  to  Mr. 
Archer,  Ae  Deputy  Registrar-General,  the  entire 
population  of  the  Australian  colonies,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1857,  may  be  fairly  estimated  in  round  num- 
bera  at  one  milHon  at  least,  thus :  Victoria,  414,000 ; 
New  South -Wales,  300,000;  South  -  Australia^ 
105,000;  Tasmania,  80,000;  Western  Australia, 
14,000;  New-Zealand,  130,000;  total,  1,043,000. 

The  Manageuent  of  Colors. — ^I  never  saw  a 
piece  of  porcelain,  howeverjtrifling,  nor  the  most 
paltry  &n,  nor  little  painted  paper  thing  of  any  kind 
from  China,  which  fiUled  in  harmony  and  effect,  and 
did  not  furnish  admirable  suggestions  and  lessons. 
The  beauty  of  the  ornamental  productions  of  India 
seems  not  to  depend  upon  the  quality  of  their  com- 
ponent materials,  nor  to  be  regulated  by  the  value 
of  Uie  ornament  I  have  an  Indian  rug  made  of 
wool  such  as  the  wool  of  this  coimtry,  costing  three 
or  four  rupees,  in  which  the  choice  and  management 
of  colore  are  as  refined  as  in  the  most  expensive 
shawls  of  the  Deccan  or  Thibet  So,  too,  with  a  fan 
from  Madras ;  every  artist  to  whom  I  have  &own 
it  has  wondeied  at  the  fine  effect  achieved  with  the 
most  paltry  means ;  a  glass  bead,  some  Birmingham 
tinsel,  a  bit  of  blue  and  a  bit  of  red  doth,  some  chip- 
pings  of  peacocks'  feathers,  a  bunch  of  pink  floss 
silk— these  of  themselves  poor  materials,  arranged 
by  fine  taste,  become  the  principal  ornament  of  a 
fan  made  of  the  feathera  of  the  Argus  pheasant, 
supported  by  an  exquisitely-carved  ivory  handle^ 
and  decorated  with  a  handsome  tassel  of  gOld  thread 
and  silk. — Draser's  Magoudne. 

The  Evakoelioal  Aiuanoe. — ^A  semi-official 
Berlin  journal,  the  PretLssische  Corresponded  has 
been  instructed  to  inform  its  readera  tiiat — "  It  is 
with  anxiety  and  indignation  that  the  King  has 
heard  of  the  restless  endeavora  being  made  by  cer- 
tain clergymen  and  theologians  to  deter  people  from 
attending  the  meeting  about  to  be  held  in  Berlin  by 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  with  his  permission  and 
approbation.  His  Majesty  had,  therefore,  command- 
ed the  Ober-Kirchenrath  to  make  known  to  all  general 
superintendents  his  determination  not  to  allow 
silence  on  his  p^  to  be  misrepresented  as  consent^ 
(to  this  oppositional  movement,)  but  was  resolved  to 
leave  no  opening  for  doubt  on  this  point  The 
King  attaches  the  most  lively  interest  to  this  assem- 
bly, in  which  he  hails  and  welcomes  a  manifestation 
of  Christian  fraternal  spirit  as  yet  luiexampled,  and 
of  the  Providence  that  presides  over  the  destinies  of  •, 
the  evangelical  faith.  While  tax  from  desirous  to 
impose  on  any  one  an  attendance  at  these  nieetings, 
the  King  will  as  little  conceal  from  every  one  how 
much  importance  he  attaches  to  them,  and  what 
auspicious  results  for  the  future  of  the  Church  he 
expects  from  them. 

The  Empebob  of  Austbia  has  ordered  that  in 
the  course  of  next  month  a  census  of  all  the  popula- 
tion of  the  empire  shall  be  taken. 
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It  may  be  icgarded  as  &  pecniiar  mis- 
fortune to  the  art  of  Music  that  the  bio- 
graphies of  its  most  eminent  professors 
and  jiorformers  have  been  less  agreeably 
written,  and  are  therefore  less  widely  re- 
membered, than  the  records  of  men  who 
have  risen  to  celebrity  by  llie  cultivation 
of  tlie  sister  arts.  St.  Cecilia's  disciples 
have  had  no  Vasari.  The  lives  of  great 
musicians  which  are  attractive  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  might  almost  be  numbered  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  stock  of 
musical  anecdotes  wliioli  has  been  collect- 
ed for  imiversal  uue — not  technical  guid- 
ance— might  be  printed  in  nearly  as  small 
a  compass  as  Porpora'a  vooat  manual  of 
two  pajjes,  the  study  of  which  made  Caf- 
fareili  the  <>;rcatest  singer  of  his  time. 
Persons  moderately  conversant  with  lite- 
rary gossiji  may  have  read  how  Lulli  cheaU 
cd  the  priests  when  he  was  lying  oa  his 
death-bud ;  how  Handel  held  a  refractory 
songstress  out  of  the  window  till  she  ooii- 
ecnted  to  sing  what  he  had  set  down  for 
her  ;  and  how  the  same  solitary  giant  eat, 
with  his  "capacious  mouth,"  the  dinner 
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which  he  had  ordered  for  three.  They 
may  know  Moiiart's  pertinent  answer  to 
the  Euiperor  Joseph's  complaint  against 
"  Figaro,"  as  having  too  many  notes  ;  and 
the  touching  fable  of  his  "  Reuuiem." 
They  may  have  heard  how  Siguor  Rossini 
saved  the  last  act  of  his  "  Mosi,-,"  and  as- 
tonished Signer  Tottola,  his  poet,  by 
scribbling,  at  a  moment's  warnnjg,  that 
"Prayer  of  the  Israelites,"  which  has 
served  aa  the  prototype  for  so  many  subse- 
i^uent  stage  coecta.  They  may  have  some 
idea  that  Beethoven  was  a  nigged  genius, 
deaf,  and  occasionally  brutal,  who  deliv- 
ered himself  of  high-flo^^'ll  rhapsodies  to 
Bettina ;  that  the  composer  of  "  Der 
Freiscbutz,"  when  dying  of  his  long  illness 
ill  London,  wrote  aficctionate  letters  to 
bia  wife ;  that  Mendelssohn,  when  a  boy, 
was  meutioDed  with  hopehil  expectution  - 
by  Goethe  in  his  correspondence,  and 
grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  of  his  time :  but  a  ti 
more  traits  and  generalities  like  i 
would  sum  np  the  amount  of  know]A[ 
of  the  great  musicians  in  circulatiffl 
among  those  who  do  not  profess  some 
music^al  proficiency.  Consitfermg  the  ra- 
markable  combination  of  gifts  Tcquired  to 
28 
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produce  a  ^eat  musiciain^  and  the  exalted 
pleasure  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  a  great 
musician  to  diffuse  among  mankind,  just- 
ice has  hardly  been  done  to  thb  illustri- 
ous class  of  artists.  Perhaps  the  engross- 
ing nature  of  their  pursuit  tends  to  con- 
centrate their  fancy  and  their  science  on 
a  single  object;  perhaps  the  incessant 
publicity  and  personal  exhibition  which 
attend  their  professional  life  has  some- 
what lowered  their  true  dignity.  That 
something  of  the  old  contemptuous  notion 
of  the  musician  as  mime  or  buffoon — 
something  of  Johnson's  paradoxical  and 
insulting  speech, "  Punch  has  no  feelings  " 
— ^is  involved  in  the  matter  can  not  be 
doubted.  But  the  philosophy  of  this  sub- 
ject, with  its  necessity  or  its  inconsistency, 
IS  not  to  be  discussed  in  a  few  paragraphs. 
The  fact,  for  the  moment,  is  all  we  have 
to  deal  with,  when^  turning  to  one  more 
record  of  the  life,  the  triumphs,  and  the 
works  of  a  man  who,  according  to  his 
order,  was  undoubtedly  one  among  "  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth." 

Another  peculiarity  in  musical  biogra- 
phies is,  that  they  have  been  more  largely 
and  often  more  successfully  undertaken 
by  strangers  than  by  personal  friends. 
The  most  readable  worlw  on  Mozartr— no 
offense  to  those  by  Nissen,  Jahn,  and 
others — are  by  M.  Oulibicheff,  a  Russian 
enthusiast,  and  by  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  our 
own  coutryman.    The  Italian  musicians 
have,   possibly,  been  more  handsomely 
treated  by  French  writers  than  by  their 
own.    Though  the  Germans  have  again 
and  again  attempted  pieces  of  lumbering 
profundity,  calling  themselves  *'  Lives  of 
Beethoven,"  (that  most  German  among 
all  German  artists,)  their  failure  has  been 
uniform,  and  M.  Berlioz  has  been  happier 
in  the  style  of  his  French  criticisms,  with- 
out being  less  transcendental.     In  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  is  curious  that  the  work 
before  us  should  be  the  production  of  a 
writer  who  is  not  a  musician — who  is  not 
a  German — ^who  is  not  an  Englishman — 
but  a  native  of  France,  where  the  works 
of  Handel  are  least  understood  and  least 
admired  ;  yet  we  have  had  nothing  so  full 
in  compilation  concerning  Handel,  if  not 
«Ml  immaculate  in  point  of  taste,  as  this 
f'mm  biography  of  that  greatest  of  musi- 
is.     M.  Schcelcher  is  mainly  known  as 
member  of  the  extreme  French  Repub- 
lican party,  who  sat  with  the  "  Moun- 
tain "  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  until 
the   catastrophe  of  the  2d  December. 


Since  that  time  he  has  passed  in  England 
the  period  of  inactivity  and  proscription, 
rmidered  inevitable  by  his  political  opin- 
ions. Here  it  chanced  that  some  notes  of 
the  world's  grandest  music  broke  on  his 
ear  during  the  pause  after  that  ferocious 
storm.  The  impression  made  by  these 
strsuns  seems  to  have  stren^hened  into 
another  passion,  more  peaceml,  but  hard- 
ly less  intense,  than  those  which  had  al- 
ready driven  a  fervid  but  mistaken  man 
into  acts  of  great  political  violence.  Out 
of  that  passion,  which  has  attested  its  sin- 
cerity by  collection,  by  patient  labor,  by 
sacrifice  of  time  and  of  money,  has  grown 
the  book  b^ore  us. 

But  patofflon,  we  must  continue,  never 
made  a  great  artistic  biography ;  since  in 
this  department  of  literature,  beyond  al- 
most every  other,  are  required  patience, 
calmness,  judgment,  and  candor — deep, 
close,  and  minute  special  knowledge,  m 
short.      What    is  more,  the  man  who 
would  write  the  life  of  an  exhibiting  artist 
— ^which  a  musician's  life  must  be,  whether 
he  be  composer  or  interpreter — should 
possess  knowledge  of  the  social  world  in 
which  the  musician  Hved,  and  of  the  pre- 
cise art  which  he  adorned.    These  requi- 
sites are  not  possessed  by  M.  Schoelcher ; 
and,  therefore,  his  book,  however  well 
meant  it  be — and  to  a  certain  extent  mer- 
itorious— can  not  satisfy  the  full  demands 
of  literature  or  of  music  in  relation  to  so 
great  a  subject.    He  has  not  sufficiently 
apprehended  the  nobility  of  that  subject 
and  the  di^ty  of  the  branch  of  literature 
to  which  his  task  belong,  to  avoid  imper- 
tinent allusions  to  passing  things  and  liv- 
ing persons.    He  is  inaccurate  in  his  arith- 
metic;  since  the  skeleton  catalogue  of 
Handel's  works,  printed  in  the  appendix 
as  a  foretaste  of  the  catalogus  raisonm^ 
which  M.  Schcelcher  announces  to  be  in 
preparation,  does  not  agree  with  the  list 
which  an  exact  index-maker  would  com- 
pile from  the  biography  ;  German  compo- 
sitions being  there  spoken  of,  on  hearsay, 
which  do  not  figure  in  the  record.    The 
style  of  a  polemical  journalist  pervades 
too  many  of  M.  Schcelcher  pages.     He  is 
in  one  breath  provoked  because  Handel 
did  not  receive  that  patronage  from  our 
London  nobility  which  his  stupendous 
merits  claimed ;  in  another,  he  is  extreme- 
ly bitter  on  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of 
the  royal  personages  who  did  adopt  Han- 
del's interests,  and  appreciate  his  compo- 
sitions.   In  one  page  he  falls  into  the  old 
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cry  against  the  un  and  impertmenoes  of 
the  opera-singers ;  in  another,  he  rejoices 
(as  in  the  case  of  Mistress  Anastasia  Rob- 
inson— ^Lady  Peterborough — when,  on 
her  being  offended  by  Sienesino,  Lord 
Peterborough  caned  the  impudent  cox- 
comb) ^^  that  the  time  is  past  when  sing- 
ers allowed  themselves  to  be  caned  by 
lords."  There  is,  in  short,  no  order  or 
consistency  in  this  book.  Its  orthogra- 
phy, moreover,  is  impure,  as  regards  for- 
eign words  and  names,  to  a  degree  which 
is  strange  in  any  well-educated  foreigner. 
Yet  in  spite  of  these  defects  we  have  read 
it  with  considerable  pleasure.  M.  Schoslr 
cher's  love  of  his  subject  is  sincere  and 
unaffected,  and  he  has  collected  a  large 
quantity  of  materials  which,  if  not  abso- 
lutely new,  were  not  easily  to  be  met 
with. 

The  life  of  Handel,  however,  was 
worthy  the  best  hand  of  the  best  writer 
of  biographies.  The  period  of  English 
history  which  it  embraces  is  full  of  inter- 
est and  rich  in  anecdote.  If  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  gave  us  our  poems,  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  eighteentn  century  yield- 
ed us  our  memoirs.  It  was  a  time  of  wit, 
a  time  of  imperfect  settlement,  a  time  of 
political  intrigue,  a  time  of  conspiracy. 
The  Kilmansegges  and  Schulembergs  who 
came  over  "/(>r  our  goods'*^  from  Hanover, 
in  the  train  of  the  new  Grermau  sovereign, 
trembled  over  their  chocolateHHips,  or 
their  tankards,  at  the  thought  of  a  Stuart 
hidden  in  disguise  at  Kensington,  or  hold- 
ing his  illicit  levees  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
The  new  opera-manager,  or  the  foreigner 
who  arrived  to  sing,  stood  a  chance  of  be- 
in^  mobbed  as  a  secret  emissaiT,  besides 
being  cordially  hated  as  an  interloper  who 
arrived  to  fatten  on  the  food  which  Eng- 
land should  have  distributed  among  its 
children.  The  French  dancing-master 
was  possibly  one  French  spy ;  the  French 
hair-dresser  might  be  •  another.  The 
Coart  was  torn  with  fiunily  dissensions,  in 
which  the  name  and  the  &me  of  the 
music-master  of  the  Princess  Royal  were 
mixed  up.  The  Queen  was  compelled  to 
swallow  ^ross  epithets  firom  the  over-fit- 
miliar  minister  who  taught  her  how  to 
manage  the  King.  The  King  sat  under 
the  sarcasms  of  a  neighbor  no  less  re- 
doubtable than  Duchess  Sarah  of  Marl- 
borough, who  dared  to  sneer  at  the  tem- 
porary gallery  built  at  St.  James',  on  the 
occasion  of  a  royal  marriage— as  at 
^'neighbor  George's  orange  chest."     It 


was  in  one  respect  an  age  poor  in  imagi- 
nation, but  rich  in  those  marked  charac- 
ters and  vehement  contrasts  which  are  so 
precious  to  a  biographer — an  age,  more- 
over, which  did  not  lack  its  chroniclers, 
its  diarists,  its  correspondents — ^the  age 
during  which  Pope  was  writing  his  letters, 
and  Hervey  keeping  his  memoirs,  and 
Hogarth  painting  his  satires,  and  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  breaking  out  into  the . 
eccentricities  of  foreign  adventure,  for 
subsequent  Walpoles  to  lampoon — ^when 
Dryden,  as  a  tragic  author,  had  not  been 
altogether  superseded  by  Addison  and 
Aaron  Hill — ^when  the  comedies  of  Con- 
greve  still  prolonged  upon  the  stage  the 
wit  and  the  license  of  the  Restoration—^ 
when  an  En^sh  duke  kept  up  the  state 
of  a  chapel  and  an  orchestra  with  a  resi- 
dent capeU  meister^  as  the  Esterhazys  and 
Palf^  of  Austria,  or  the  small  princes  of 
Italy,  have  done — ^an  age,  in  short,  pre- 
pared for  the  uses  of  any  painter  of  life, 
manners,  and  character  who  desired  to 
find  a  sumptuous  firamework  and  a  rick 
background  for  a  great  artist— his  princi* 
pal  figure. 

As  regards  music,  too,  the  epoch  in 
which  B^ndel  appeared,  his  training,  his 
choice  of  residence,  and  that  august  fiime 
of  his  which  ^^  bestrid  the  world,"  offer  a 
wide  field  for  any  one  capable  of  dealing 
with  them.  In  the  absence  of  mighty 
painters,  or  architects,  or  romancers,  or 
dramatists,  posterity  may  point  to  him  as 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  shade  of  Swift 
might  rise  to  protest  against  such  honor 
being  awarded  to  one  who  was  '^  a  fid- 
dler," fit  companion  to  '^  a  drab" — so  ran 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  ohoioely  coarse 
phraseology.  Yet  the  title  would  not  be 
unjustly  bestowed*  What  Michael  Ange- 
lo  was  in  painting,  what  Shakspeare  was 
in  drama,  Handel  was  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  art ;  as  jpgantic  in  conception,  as 
daring  in  execution,  as  the  great  Floren- 
tine^as  carelessly  fertile,  as  boundlessly 
rich,  as  unconscioudy  simple,  as  our  uni- 
renaX  dramatist.  Handel  was  bom,^  too, 
into  a  world  of  art  ripe  for  discovery. 
Music  was  never  more  sdentific  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  c< 
but  by  that  time  it  had  been  lately 
that  music  meant  something  moi 
science  alone.  The  seductions  of  rh^ 
ical  melody  —  the  charms  of  beautiful 
tone  and  delicate  enression  which  lie  in 
the  human  voice,  had  broken  through  the 
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walls  of  ancient  custom  and  pedantry. 
It  was  still  demanded  of  the  musician  that 
he  should  be  severely  ingenious  and  strict- 
ly accurate  in  counterpoint — ^the  orthogra- 
phy and  syntax  of  expression ;  but  erace, 
grandeur,  variety,  fascination  in  his  ideas, 
and  in  their  garniture,  had  begun  also  to 
take  their  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  his 
art.  Palestrina  had  shown  the  world  how 
much  sonorous  beauty  was  to  be  produced 
out  of  a  string  of  mere  chords.  Corelli 
and  Scarlatti — ^the  one  with  his  stately 
band  of  violins,  the  other  with  his  more 
fiery  and  freakish  hapsichord — ^had  begun 
to  methodize  known  dancing  measures, 
and  to  apply  them  to  the  more  august 
forms  of  instrumental  composition.  Mar- 
cello  had  already  found  among  the  singers 
of  Venice  such  graceftd  and  not  ignoble 
melodies,  to  accompany  the  Psalms  of 
David,  as  remind  us  of  the  saints  of  Gior- 
gione  and  Palma,  and  the  patrician  ladies 
of  Bonifazio.  The  high  finish  as  an  instru- 
ment to  which  the  organ  had  been 
brought,  had  called  out  in  Germany  that 
executive  ingenuity  which  in  its  turn  en- 
genders and  quickens  thought.  The  school 
of  great  players  numbered  Zackau,  Kuh- 
nau,  and  that  greatest  of  living  or  dead 
masters  of  the  organ,  Sebastian  Bach. 
Opera  was  no  longer  that  sort  of  cum- 
brous masque,  absurdly  amateur,  childish- 
ly theatrical,  or  irreverently  ecclesiastical 
in  its  pomps,  which  it  had  been  in  its  ear- 
liest years.  The  great  singers  then  in  be- 
ing, though  spoilt  as  a  class  by  ignorance 
and  affectation,  and  a  vulgar  vanity,  which 
reduced  their  notions  of  art  to  a  mere 
fancy  for  personal  display,  already  in- 
cluded some  who  had  brains  as  well  as 
throats,  and  who  cherished  that  desire  to 
help  art  forward  by  the  production  of  new 
effects,  which  fired  the  ambition  of  the 
composer.  There  was  already  some  at- 
tcmj)t  at  dramatic  interest  on  the  musical 
stage,  which,  crippled  and  timid  as  it  now 
seems,  bespoke  progress  and  increase,  and 
invited  experiment.  The  world  of  music, 
in  short,  was  all  before  a  genius  where  to 
choose;  and  the  man  who  appeared  to  con- 
quer it,  to  leave  a  notable  name  on  the 
pages  of  the  book  of  poetry,  and  a  trace 
ID  his  own  art  of  unequaled  breadth  and 
'giiandour,  seems  by  nature  and  circum- 
stances to  have  been  alike  endowed  with 
a  temperament  which  gave  the  fullest 
scope  to  every  gift,  and  with  opportuni- 
ties which  with  diligence,  address,  and 
daring  insured  him  immortality. 


George  Frederic  Handel  Was  bom  at 
Halle  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1685 — ^thescm 
of  a  substantial  surgeon,  sixty-three  yetrs 
of  age  at  his  birth.  The  idea  of  the  ohOd 
becoming  a  musician  seems  to  have  been 
as  insupportable  to  Dr.  Handel  as  if  he 
had  been  the  father  of  a  prodigy  living  ia 
some  English  country-town.  'Die  boy  WM 
to  be  made  into- -a  respectable  lawyer; 
and  the  usual  means  (as  old  as  Time  ana 
as  cruel  as  Ignorance)  were  taken  to  pre* 
vent  his  fin£ng  any  acccess  to  the  only 
teaching  he  chose  to  receive.  Pereeoi^ 
tion,  however,  was  not  thrown  away :  tbe 
the  boy  was  persevering  as  weU  as  unagt 
native.  .  Old  Dr.  Handel's  training  mmj 
have  strengthened  in  him  that  resolution 
to  work  out  hs  career  which  distinffoidi- 
ed  his  life  —  that  arrogance  whidi;  hr 
overruling  accident  and  despising  diffieiJk 
ty,  led  him  to  take  his  highest  flints 
when  his  fortunes  were  the  lowest.  Out 
of  England,  ''The  Messiah,''  and  *^Jndtmf* 
and  ''Israel,"  and  " Samson,''  oonld  baiJt 
ly  have  been  written.  In  England,  thw 
would  hardly  have  been  written,  had 
Handel  not  been  the  bankrupt  opennni^ 
nager,  whose  credit  was  cfone,  and  whose 
silly  foes  were  determined  to  omsh  Mm. 
The  child  who  would  get  at  thekeyeef 
the  spinet  somehow — who  wonld  not  be 
left  behind  when  Dr.  Handel  choee  to  go 
to  visit  his  brother-rin-law,  the  Dnka  of 
Saxe-Weissenfels'  vcUet^  and  who  fmljiteil 
in  his  behalf  the  interference  of  the  tygiafi 
ducal  master,  was  the  father  of  the'i 
whose  revenge  on  the  town  for  its"*! 
prices  and  fashionable  negleot, 
production  of  those  sublime  oratorios  to 
which  the  Christian  and  the  ciTiBni 
world  will  never  be  tired  of  liBtoiing.  * 

Not  many  years,  however — and  it  nmy 
be  hoped  no  vital  amount  of  happineie^^ 
were  lost  by  little  Handel  inthehardenlg 
process.  The  old  surgeon,  overbonM  hr 
the  Duke,  put  the  boy  regulariy  toaeboni 
with  organist  Zackau— dnring  his  mm^ 
course  of  three  years'  studj,  shisdHy 
throwing  in  such  a  dose  cf  Hdn  m  li^ 
conceived  might  in  time  nentraliBi 
studies  of  finger  and  of  fiigae,  vid- 
the  youth  from  the  disoredit  of  _ 

an  artist.  The  Latin  waj  swsttowed^^il 
the  love  of  law  never  came  tiisrawitfbi 
and  when  the  boy  was  eleven  yesisof  i|^^ 
— by  that  time  a  prodi|  ions  jitalfas^^' 
keyed  instruments — he  fell  under  thsJIte 
fluence  which  has  never  failed  to^ 
any  one  bom  with  the  sense  of 
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strong  within  him  as  Handel — the  spell  of 
Italy.  The  Dominican  father,  Attilio  Ari- 
osti,  (affectedly  named  by  M,  Sch«Elcher 
as  Attilio,)  happened  to  be  at  Berlin,  as 
the  chapel-master  of  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denharg,  during  the  visit  of  the  boy  to 
the  Prussian  capital.  Ariosti  was  by  no 
means  eminent  as  a  mU:dcian,  but  be  ia 
described  as  a  man  of  sweet  and  affable 
temper,  who  discovered  the  genius  of  the 
younc  Saxon — made  hira  play  by  hours 
together,  and,  it  is  feir  to  imagine,  che- 
lisned  thai  love  of  suavity,  grace,  and 
ronndness  of  pcrio<l,  which  from  its  earli- 
est period  distinguished  the  Italian  school 
of  music ;  and  which  Handel  never  lost 
sight  of  in  his  works,  however  grand 
might  be  the  theme,  however  rude  the 
character,  however  awfnl  the  Bituatioc. 
There  is  no  German  composer,  of  any 
epoch,  (Mozart,  perhaps,  excepted,)  who 
was  so  littU-  Gurman  as  he.*  He  is  to  be 
ranged  with  the  Claris,  Corellia,  Colonnaa, 
Scarlattis  of  Home  and  Florence,  and  not 
with  the  Buxtehudes  and  Baclis  of  his 
own  country.  Senso  must  needs  be  satis- 
fied with  him,  as  well  as  spiritual  contem- 
plation, or  soieatitic  research ;  and  sense 
could  not  be  satisfied  until  Italy  had  be- 
come a  reality,  not  a  dream  ;  a  place  of 
experience,  not  of  anticipation.  Even  in 
these  days,  there  is  no  training  that  will 
,  altogether  replace  the  training  of  the 
South;  Italy's  "  fatal  gift  of  beauty"  is 
undying.  In  the  time  of  Handel,  that 
beauty  still  wore  all  her  purple  and  gold, 
her  jewels  and  her  fine  linen.  The  musi- 
cians were  still  not  so  much  the  buffoons, 
aa  the  companions  of  nobles.  Some  of 
them  were  churchmen,  eligible  for  more 
t^'  intellectual  occupations  than  the  wielding 
B  of  a  batotJ,  or  the  resolving  of  a  discord : 
one,  Marcello,  was  a  patrician  of  Venice  ; 
another,  Corclli,  was  the  household  ^uest 
of  a  Roman  CardinaL  All,  it  is  fair  to 
assume,  in  position,  in  culture,  in  manners, 
were  more  refined  than  the  homely  Ger- 
man organist,  half  schoolmaster,  half  theo- 
rist. All  were  surroimded  with  memo- 
ries, and  traditions,  and  evidences  of  such 
universal  artists  as  Michael  Augolo,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and   Salvator  Kosa, 
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*  To  avoid  cIi)rr«<3ion,  let  it  be  ban  poinied  out, 
that  in  tliat  ijKPrcise  of  bis  art  which  was  in  hie 
day  most  spcoiullj  Cennan,  namely,  oomposition  for 
the  organ.  Hjiadel  foe  eompnrativelj  so  alight,  sa 
popular,  and  .=o  plenaing,  tliat  hiii  nritings  Tor  the  in- 
■tniment  are  8i>t  (.'ompuratively  Hmall  store  by,  oiring 
to  their  warn  ordeptii  and  CDntrapuatal  Mveiitj. 


which  let  them  fall  on  an  ear  ever  so  dull, 
on  a  nature  ever  so  gross,  do  not  wholly 
fall  in  vain,  nor  without  leaving  some 
print  or  film,  however  slight,  which  has 
Its  beauty,  its  grace,  its  refinement.  By 
no  analyst  or  biographer  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  have  Haudel's  sympathies 
with,  or  obligations  to,  the  South,  been 
generously  or  gratefully  admitted.  He 
himself,  more  just,  more  conscientious,  re- 
corded them  id  his  masterpiece,  where 
with  his  own  handwriting  he  owned  to 
the  origin  of  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony," 
as  derived  from  the  droning  pipes  of  the 
rnstie  players  who  come  into  Rome  be- 
fore Christinas-time  to  play  before  the 
images  of  ihe  Blessed  Virgin. 

M.  Schslcher's  narrative  of  Handel's 
early  days,  though  less  cofnpletely 
'ATOughtoDt  than  it  might  have  been,  had 
be  ransacked  the  old  lioraiies  and  music 
shops  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Hanover, 
may  be  followed  with  interest.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  young  Saxon  was  for  a 
time  closely  connected  with  the  Ham- 
burgh theater,  on  the  stage  of  which  he 
made  his  " maideri speech"  in  opera;  that 
while  there  he  was  comrade,  colleague, 
and  friend  with  Mattheson,  which,  as  ha^ 
happened  in  the  comradeship  of  other 
young  men,  did  not  preclude  a  fierce 
quarrel  and  a  duel  betwixt  them.  It  has 
been  told  before,  how  Prince  Gaston  de' 
Medici,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  chanced  to  be  in  the  House  Town 
about  that  time,  chanced  also,  with  the 
true  Medici  spirit  of  divination,  to  discern 
the  merit  of  the  young  composer  and  or- 
chestral player,  whom  he  invited  to  bear 
him  company  to  Italy.  Adam  Hiller 
(true  to  the  spirit  of  antagonism)  relates 
in  his  "  Lebenschreibungen,"  that  the 
young  Gei'man,  on  being  shown  by  the 
Prince  a  lai^e  collection  of  Italian  music, 
remarked  that  "  he  did  not  find  in  them 
any  thing  very  superior."  But  the  report- 
ed saying  and  its  sequel  are  at  variance. 
After  a  few  years  of  rough  residence  at 
Hamburg,  not,  however,  of  time  wholly 
lost  by  Handel — in  place  of  bis  taking  the 
organ  at  Lubeck,  and  marrying  the  oigan- 
Ist's  daughter  there,  (a  condition  of  tho 
appointment  akin  to  the  old  succession  of 
headsman  to  headsman,)  in  place  of  seV- 
thng  down  to  such  a  life  of  cheerftil  citi- 
zenship, temperate  contemplation,  and  in- 
defatigable industry,  as  that  led  by  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  at  Leipsio,  the  young  opera- 
oomposer    yielded    to    the    &eoiiuitioD, 
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crossed  the  Alps,  profited  (though  in  no 
servile  or  ignoble  fashion)  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Tuscan  Court,  and  in  Italy,  by 
an  opera  and  cantata  or  two,  laid  the  first 
stone  of  his  splendid  reputation.  Handel's 
early  German  studies  have  entirely  disap- 
peared, but  his  first  oratorio,  *'  D  Resur- 
rezione" — ^in  which  the  form  no  less  than 
the  title  and  text  are  Italian — ^has  still  a 
certain  musical  existence. 

It  seems,  however,  evident  that  no 
strong  artist,  who  is  not  Italian-born,  can 
remain  in  Italy,  howsoever  gladly  he  may 
resort  to  that  land  during  his  apprentice- 
ship— ^however  gratefully  he  must  recur  to 
it  throughout  his  after-career.  Handel,'!at 
all  events,  was  no  more  fit  to  lull  himself 
to  sleep  among  the  dUettarUi  of  Tuscan 
courts  of  Roman  palaces,  than  he  could 
have  been  content  to  fall  into  the  homely 
and  dry  daily  life  of  a  small  German 
town.  It  was  in  all  probability,  mere 
chance  which  directed  nis  flight  to  Eng- 
land— the  chance  of  his  havmg  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  having  attached  himself  to  the 
Elector's  step-daughter,  his  pupil — added 
to  an  engagement  to  write  operas  for  our 
great  capital,  which  has  never  been  so 
coolly  scorned  by  the  foreign  artist  as 
certain  foreign  critics  have  assumed.  But 
if  chance  decided  the  young  Saxon  to 
come  hither,  choice  retdned  him  in  Ens^ 
land  ;  and,  in  truth,  his  life  was  ours,  his 
labors  were  for  us,  his  fortune  came  from 
us,  and  his  love  was  with  us.  This  king- 
dom offered  a  mezzo  termine  betwixt  Ger- 
man coarseness  and  Italian  sickliness ;  the 
artist  could  be  free  enough  in  it,  without 
being  wholly  unbefriended;  the  Court 
was  kindly,  not  engrossing ;  the  nobility 
was  not  cold ;  the  public  was  untutored, 
not  deaf.  There  was  plenty  to  do,  plenty 
to  enjoy,  plenty  to  win,  plenty  to  over- 
come— a  field,  in  short,  so  congenial  to 
the  youn^  German,  trained  in  Italy,  for 
whom  neither  German  nor  Italian  life  ap- 
pears to  have  sufilced,  that  once  having 
planted  his  foot,  and  turned  the  spade 
therein,  he  never  left  it  more,  and  never 
seems  either  to  have  repented,  nor  to 
have  speculated  on  change  or  wandering 
as  possible.  It  may  have  been,  and  pro- 
bably it  was,  that  Handel's  genius  had  too 
much  sensual  beauty  for  Germany  and  too 
much  science  for  Italy ;  but  it  may  also 
have  been,  and  it  probably  was,  because 
there  existed  a  direct,  wholesome  strength 
in  the  man's  nature — a  sort  of  rough 


truth  and  every-day  common-flense,  whidi' 
made  him  feel  that  London,  with  its  mjorf = 
sins  and  its  many  fools,  its  stupid  pnUiO' 
and  its  bad  climate,  was.nevertheiefli  * 
more  congenial  home  for  a  piain  and 
honest  man  than  the  stateliest  Gerauoi 
court,  or  the  sunniest  oartUej  where  Otto^' 
bonis,  and  Panfilis,  and  Doiiaa,  Bstened  to: 
music,  and  let  life  fleet  by,  withont  nrabh^ 
plan  or  purpose  beyond  tiioee  of  pi  mmi'* 
competence  and  luxurious  enjoyment. 

But  for  a  due  understanding  of  Handete 
character  and  position,  it  is  essential  to 
admit  the  truth  that,  like  Shakspeare  aad 
Scott,  he  chose  to  combine  the  tmimf 
speculator,  aad  man  of  business  with  tlw 
poet — ^that  he  thirsted  for  gahis  as  weO  M 
position — ^that,  unsatisfied  by  liberal  ped^ 
sions  and  patronage,  he  aspired  to  eouipwl 
his  art  into  a  means  of  making  a  fortmA^ 
That  this  does  not  throw  the  most  iisU^ 
cate  or  picturesque  light  on  the 
of  a  great  artist  must  be  readily 
ceded ;  unless  we  consider  the  mens  sn^ 
braced  to  gain  the  end— -the  series  otmo/i 
sical  worlra,  of  their  kind  as  remavkablB' 
as  the  Shakspeare  plays  or  the  Waverigf 
novels — ^by  which  the  German  oo 
first  allured  his  willing  public  sad 
wards  bent  himself  to  propitiate 
world,  which  had  grown  weary  of 
There  was  no  necessity,  save  siwh  m 
furnished  by  his  active  and  ssnffiiiiie  dM^' 
position,  for  Handel  to  wear  himself  ovks 
m  managing  a  theater.  From  his  ooMIr 
in  England  he  was  in  receipt  of  more  till 
£500  a  year  as  a  oourt  senritor. 
'^Amadigi,''  the  first  of  some  fer^Ib 
operas,  produced  in  the  Haynunet^ 
written  under  the  roof  of  the  Barlof  Biii9 
Ungton,  who  had  received  the  Voaoffooiw 
poser  as  a  guest.  The  magnifioeot  i)ail» 
of  Chandos,  to  whose  palace  of  ^ 
Handel  was  subsequently  attaohed,  in 
foreign  fiishion,  as  chapeUmaster^  (i 
pointment  to  which  we  owe  tiM  i 
series  of  anthems,)  reeompMuied  ths 
poser  of  "Esther,*^  with  tho  ^ 
£1000 — ^a  oonsiderablylamr  sun^'wet  Jhfi 
lieve,  than  was  paid  to  Msndsissoknj^ 
the  copyright  oi  **  Elijah,'* 
and  twenty-five  years  later.  But' 
dnations  of  theatrical 
which  to  those  mitoudied  by 
so  utterly  ineroficable,  were  so^to 
sisted  by  Handel.  Hepr  fotrsd  ~ 
of  autocracy  on  the  s  ^  tp 
chances  of  a  candidate  ^^r  sm 
Aware  of  his  prodigioiis  bitffil|f 
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duction,  he  may  have  felt  that  only  by 
keeping  the  socpter  in  hia  own  liand,  could 
he  satisfy  thf  necesaity  of  pouring  out  the 
thoughts  and  fauoies  which  he  possessed. 
This  was  all  natural  enough ;  but  no  less 
natural  was  the  sequel — one  which  M. 
Schoelcher  laments,  in  the  lachrymose 
style  which  befits  a  devotee  describing 
the  suffering!^  of  a  martyr.  For  a.  time, 
such  an  enterprise  as  Handel's  opera- 
speculation  Could  not  fail  to  thrive ;  but 
atler  a  time,  it  is  inevitable  to  such  enter- 
prises that  the  interest  taken  in  them  by 
their  promoters  and  patrons  must  flubside, 
even  if  the  si)eoulator  possess  double 
Handel's  genius.  Inferior  noveltjr  be- 
comes more  wflcome  than  a  repetition  of 
higher  beauties  and  more  exquisite 
graces.  Thore  arrives  a  moment  when 
all  the  petty  miseries  and  intrigues  of  the 
world  behind  the  scenes  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  unpopularity  of  the  manager 
of  whom  the  town  is  beginning  to  tire  ; 
and  in  Handel's  case,  the  quarrels  of  the 
royal  household,  so  spiritedly  recounted 
in  the  "  Hervey  Memoirs,"  enlisted  a 
large  and  influential  section  of  the  young- 
er nobility  against  him.  It  is  the  nature 
of  opera  to  be  ephemeral.  Scarcely  a 
dozen  musical  dramas  from  among  the 
hundred  thousand  written  dnrinjr  the  last 
century  and  a  half  may  be  s^d  to  keep 
the  stage,  or  in  permanence  of  charm  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  poetical  and  oomic 
masterpieces  of  the  theater  in  which  sing- 
ers and  orchestra  have  no  part.  To  hit 
the  taste  of  the  moment,  to  make  ends 
and  means  bear  due  proportion,  and  sUll 
to  infuse  imperishable  life  and  beauty  into 
the  creation,  is  a  feat  which  has  been 
achieved  by  few  indeed,  and  by  those  few 
only  in  some  eieeptional  moment  of  in- 
spiration. It  is  probable,  that  as  an  opera- 
writer,  in  spile  of  the  fashion  set  by  the 
brown  silk  g-own  of  his  Qu^en  Rodelinda 
— ^in  spite  of  the  rapture  which  greeted 
the  minuet  from  his  "Ariadne"  whenever 
it  was  heard — Handel  was  both  before 
and  behind  his  age ;  as  we  have  already 
said,  too  Italian  for  the  Oermans,  too 
German  for  the  Italians — too  grave  to  suit 
the  frivolous  tastes  of  the  tune,  or  utterly 
to  satisfy  them.  Whether,  however,  it 
arose  from  inevitable  necessity  or  special 
defect,  certain  it  is  that  the  German 
maeilro  came  to  be  considered  as  a 
bus,  whose  exactions  and  prodi 
alike  weighed  heavily  "tn  the  pleasures  of 
the  genteel  and  aprigbtly— as  one  of  the 


pompous  pieces  of  dead  weight  imposed 
on  a  fivshionable  public  by  an  unfashiou' 
able  Court. 

The  good  sense  no  less  than  the  power 
of  this  great  man  of  genius  is  attested 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  met  the  dis- 
couragements of  such  a  position.  Ere 
public  began  to  fail  him,  he  had  com- 
menced intercourse  with  another.  Un- 
likp  those  feeble  creatures  who  die  when 
their  summer  of  ^shion  ia  over,  Handel's 
real  life  only  tairly  began  after  he  became 
unfashionable.  He  had  from  his  first  ar- 
rival in  this  country  shonn  the  true  spirit 
of  a  rich  and  bounteous  genius,  which  is 
condescension.  He  had  written  for  popu- 
lar festivities,  as  well  as  for  royal  water- 
parties;  he  had  played  the  oi^an  in  our 
public  gardens  as  well  as  sat  at  the 
harpisohord  with  England's  Princess 
Royal  in  her  private  chamber,  at  the  nio- 
tnciit  when  the  arrival  of  her  betrothed 
Prince  was  announced.  The  music  which 
had  not  pleased  in  one  place  was  brought 
out  by  him  in  another.  K  the  aristocra- 
cy of  England  could  not  be  retained, 
there  was  a  grcyit  public  of  the  middle 
class  to  be  reached.  It  will  be  found  by 
all  who  follow  M.  SehtEloher  through  the 
facts  which  he  has  collected,  in  regard  to 
the  first  thirty  years  of  Handel's  English 
residence,  that  his  versatility  in  composi- 
tion of  music  of  every  kind  and  for  every 
furpose,  was  as  remarkable  as  his  energy. 
t  will  be  discenied,  too,  that  both  were 
steadily  tending  in  one  and  the  same  di- 
rection ;  that  In  proportion  as  means  of 
execution  began  to  fail  the  master,  his 
designs  grew  ampler,  and  his  Inventions 
more  dignified — that,  in  shorty  the  wear 
and  tear  of  publicity,  the  batteiing  of 
perpetual  strife,  the  determinatiou  not 
to  quit  the  wreck  till  the  raft  was  secure 
whioh  was  to  bring  him  Into  port — were 
a  diacipline,  a  stimulus,  a  balance  ne- 
cessary to  the  full  development  and 
free  use  of  all  the  gigantjo  power 
which  he  possessed  in  reserve.  His 
health,  however,  suffered  under  the 
mortifications  to  which  the  last  years  of 
his  opera  disasters  had  exposed  him; 
and  when  he  quitted  England  iu  the 
autumn  of  1737,  after  the  failure  of  his 
"  Giustino,"  for  the  baths  of  Aix-la- 
ChapcUe,  it  ia  hardly  conjectural  to  fancy 
the  Lord  Fannys,  who  then  gave  the  law 
to  tho  "  town,"  talking  of  the  weary  man 
as  one  finally  broken  down — written  out 
— to  be  Bwept  away  into  the  lombei^room, 
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in  order  that  some  fresher  momitebank  of 
the  minute  might  have  a  clear  stage  for 
the  exhibition  of  those  newest  Italian  airs 
and  graces  which,  with  them,  stood  for 
the  perfection  of  art. 

The  death  of  George  II.'s  Queen, 
which  occurred  at  the  close  of  this  year, 
called  forth  the  sublime  ^^  Funeral  An- 
them," (alone  among  Protestant  "re- 
quiems," and  more  solemnly  spiritual  th^ 
most  Catholic  ones,)  and  this  event  may 
in  some  sort  be  said  to  mark  the  turning- 
point  in  Handel's  career.  It  is  true  that 
after  that  period  he  still  produced  two  or 
three  operas,  which  entirely  &iled  to  re- 
store his  fortunes  or  his  popularity.  It  is 
true  that  by  the  composition  of  the  Chan- 
dos  anthems,  "Esther,"  "Athalia," 
"Acis,"  "Alexander's  Feast,"  Handel  had 
previously  shown  how  much  nobler  music 
he  could  write  than  any  which  could  be 
endured,  or  even  then  produced,  on  the 
boards  of  any  existing  opera-house ;  but 
these  had  been  only  tasks,  experiments, 
episodes  in  the  main  business  of  his  life, 
which  had  been  to  draw  the  public,  and 
to  exhibit,  and  to  satisfy  the  Caffarellis, 
Faustinas,  Strades  of  the  stage.  They 
had  excited  sufficient  attention,  however, 
to  be  now  fallen  back  on  as  a  resource 
and  a  deliverance.  True  to  his  life's 
vocation,  which  was  to  entertain  the 
town,  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,'  Handel 
accepted  his  disgrace.  From  opera  he 
sank  to  oratorio— from  ephemeral  popu- 
larity among  foolish  persons  of  quahty  to 
such  immortality  as  only  belongs  to  poets 
of  the  highest  ordfer. 

There  are  few  cases  of  acquiescence, 
transformation,  and  triumph,  wrested  out 
of  protracted  failure,  parallel  to  the  story 
of  Handel's  subsequent  career  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.  He  seems,  with  one  reserva- 
tion, to  have  attached  but  slight  value  to 
his  own  works,  save  insomuch  as  he 
could  make  then  gratify  his  public  ;  yet 
these  included  "Saul,"  "Israel,"  "The 
Messiah,"  "Samson,"  "Judas  Maccsr 
beus,"  "Joshua,"  "Susanna,"  "Solo- 
mon," and  almost  as  many  more  grand 
compositions,  sacred  and  profane,  in  the 
least  successful  of  which  there  is  still 
some  air  or  chorus  which  is  as  fresh  to- 
day as  it  was  on  the  day  of  its  composi- 
tion ;  and  in  the  mass  of  which  almost 
every  variety  of  form,  employed  by  the 
musical  composers  of  modem  time,  may 
be  found  indicated  or  perfected.  The 
production  was  in  all  instinctive  rather 


than  elaborate.  That  the  poet  could 
hardly  commit  his  inspirations  to  paper 
fast  enough,  the  stormy,  rude  state  of 
the  manuscript  ("coarse  scores,"  as 
Mendelssohn  called  them  in  his  graphic 
German  English)  attests  to  every  one 
who  has  examined  them.  Tradition  says 
that  Handel  wept  and  trembled,  when  the 
subject  was  movmg  or  awful  which  he 
improvised  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  held 
the  work  once  done  in  slight  reverence — 
"  The  Messiah"  making  a  solitary  excep- 
tion. That  amazing  fruit  of  a  few  weeks' 
inspiration  was  dashed  on  paper,  as  its 
companions  and  predecessors  had  been  ; 
but  its  author  seems  from  the  first  to 
have  held  it  as  ik>methin^  apart  and  su- 
perior, to  which  the  sanctity  of  the  theme 
gave  a  certain  elevation  in  his  eyes.  As 
was  the  habit  of  Handel,  he  reconsidered 
and  amended  certain  portions  of  it ;  but 
with  a  view  to  perfectmg,  rather  than  of 
popularizing  the  ^ift  which  he  laid  on  the 
altar ;  like  one  wo  knows  that  an  im- 
mortal utterance  has  gone  forth  from 
him,  with  which  he  is  not  free  to  tamper 
or  intermeddle.  The  respect  which  Han- 
del showed  to  "  The  Messiah,"  his  solici- 
tude in  devoting  it  from  the  first  to  the 
cause  of  charity,  amounted  to  a  prophetic 
conviction,  unconscious  it  may  be,  but  if 
so,  to  be  regarded  with  reverence  for  its 
very  unconsciousness.  The  greatest  mu- 
sical work  in  existence,  the  highest  in  ar- 
gument, the  most  pompous  in  structure, 
the  most  equally  sustained  from  the  first 
note  to  the  final  "  Amen,"  was  appreci- 
ated by  its  maker  as  his  own  best  crea- 
tion ;  as  a  thing  not  be  trifled  with  or 
torn  up  to  suit  the  humors  of  the  hour,  but 
as  a  bequest  to  all  who  love  the  highest 
religious  art,  forever  and  ever.  Not  at 
first,  however,  did  "  The  Messiah"  take 
this  rank  in  the  minds  of  men,  or  in  the 
regard  of  lovers  of  music.  During  many 
years  Handel's  war  oratorio,  "Judas," 
produced  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745, 
seems  to  have  been  more  frequently  ^r- 
formed  and  to  have  been  a  greater  fa- 
vorite. By  degrees,  however,  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  the  "  Sacred  Oratorio," 
began  to  shine  more  and  more  brightly 
abroad — to  touch  more  and  more  hearts, 
to  attract  more  and  more  sympathies.  It 
is  not  exaggeration,  so  much  as  history, 
to  point  to  "  The  Messiah"  as  almost  toe 
only  work  of  art  in  being,  which  for  one 
hundred  years  has  steadily  gone  on  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  &me,  drawmg  my- 
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riad  after  myriad  to  woncler  and  to  tears 
— untouched  by  time,  iiTirivaled  by  pro- 
grens  —  to  characterize  it  as  a  heritage 
derived  from  our  fitthere,  which  will  go 
dou'ii,  by  its  own  intrinsic  and  increasing 
value,  to  our  childreu's  children — a  crea- 
tion of  mortal  imagining,  which  has  al- 
most won  the  reality  of  an  article  of  be- 
lief and  the  Bolemnity  of  an  object  of 
worship,  by  ita  power  to  adapt  itself  to 
all  iiitelligencov,  to  touch  the  lowliest, 
to  raise  the  lofUcst,  to  content  the  most 
fastidious. 

The  munificence  with  which  Handel  ex- 
erted hig  great  power  and  devoted  hin 
finest  work  in  the  cause  of  charity  is 
really  unparalieled  except  by  one  con- 
temporary example  in  musical  history: 

"  Seeing  that  '  Tlit  Messiah"  was,  as  they 
aay  in  theatrical  pailaDcc,  '  a  sure  draw,"  Han- 
del in  a  manner  divided  his  property  in  it  with 
the  Foundling  Hospibl ;  ho  gave  that  institu^ 
tion  a  copy  of  the  score,  and  promised  to  come 
and  conduct  itecery  year  for  the  benefit  of  the 
good  work.  This  gift  was  the  occasion  of  an 
episode  in  which  may  be  percoivcd  the  choleric 
humor  of  the  worthy  donor.  The  adminis- 
trators of  the  hi>!4pital,  being  desirouB  of  in- 
vesting his  intention  with  a  legal  form,  prepar- 
ed a  petition  to  Parliament,  which  terminated 
in  the  following  manner  :  'That,  in  order  to 
raise  a  further  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  said 
charity,  George  Frederic  llandel,  Eaq.,  hath 
been  charitably  pleased  to  give  to  this  corpora- 
tion a  composition  of  music  called  "  The  Ora- 
torio of  the  Me^iab,"  composed  by  him ;  the 
said  George  Frederic  Handel  roserving  to  him- 
self only  the  liberty  of  performing  the  same  for 
his  own  benefit  during  his  life  :  And  whereas 
the  said  benefaction  can  not  be  seeured  to  Oie 
sole  use  of  your  petitionere,  except  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  jour  petitioners  there- 
fore humbly  pray  that  leave  may  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purposes  albresaid' 
When  one  of  the  governors  waited  upon  the 
musician  with  tliis  form  of  petition,  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  committee  of  the  hospital 
had  built  on  a  wrong  foundation  ;  for  Handel, 
bursting  into  a  rage,  exclaimed  :  '  Te  Devil  J 
for  vat  ^de  Foimdling  put  mein  oratorio  in 
de  Parlemcntf  Te  Devil!  mein  music  sal 
not  go  to  de  Parlcnient' 

"The  petition  went  no  further,  but  Handel 
did  not  the  less  fldfill  the  pious  cugngcment 
which  ho  had  .^onirocted.  In  1753,  on  the 
Thursday  the  9th  of  April,  the  number  of 
tickets  taken  wai^  130n,  each  ten  and  sixpences 
In  1T53,  the  PultUt-  AdrertUer  of  the  2d  Hay 
announced:  'Yvstenlay,  the  sacred  oratorio 
called  "  Messiah,"  was  purformi'd  in  the  chapel 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  under  the  direction 
of  the  iniroitsble  comiwiser  lhereaf|  George 
Frederic  Handel,  Rsq.,  who  in  the  organ  coo- 
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certo  played  himself  a  voluntary  on  the  fine 
organ  he  gave  to  that  chapel.'    The  L<mdon 

ih^naine  of  the  month  says  that  there  were 
above  800  coaches  and  chau-s,  and  the  tickets 
amounted  to  |I26  guineas. 

"Eleven  performances  of  the  same  kind,  be- 
tween 1T50  and  IT56,  brought  £6856  to  tlie 
hospitah  Handel  conducted  them  all  in  per- 
son, although  (it  must  not  be  forgotten)  he 
became  blind  in  1753.  This  benefaction  of  the 
generous  ikud  charitable  artist  survived  him 
for  many  years.  Eight  perfomutnces,  conduct- 
ed by  J.  C.  Smith,  between  1760  and  I76S,  re- 
alised £1S99  '  and  nine  performances,  conduct- 
ed by  John  Stanley,  from  17fla  tfl  1777,  re- 
alised £3033  ;  so  that  altogether,  '  The  Mes- 
siah' alone  brought  into  the  funds  of  the 
Foundling      Hospital     no    less    a    sum    than 


Indeed,  if  the  sums  collected  by  the 
performance  of  this  mighty  work  in  the 
last  hundred  years  be  reckoned  together, 
we  question  whether  any  single  monument 
of  human  genius  has  been  so  productive 
of  mere  wealth  as  this  oratorio  of  the  bank- 
rupt Handel. 

Of  the  aneodotical  history  of  "  The  Mes- 
siah,'-' there  is  no  need  further  to  speak  in 
this  place ;  though  the  preoiso  fects  con- 
cermng  its  appearance  seem,  till  lately,  to 
have  been  involved  in  the  doubt  which 
has  shrouded  the  origin  of  more  than  one 
master-work.  M.  Sclireioher  has  entered 
on  them  at  some  length,  and  we  are  re- 
minded that  HandeJ  was  permitted  seven- 
teen years  of  satisfaction  in  his  own  sub- 
lime work  betwixt  the  period  of  his  first 
performance  m  DnbUn  on  Good  Friday, 
1742,  and  his  decease  on  Good  Friday, 
175a.  The  last  act  of  his  Ufe  was  to  at- 
tend a  performance  of  "  The  Messiah ''  at 
Covent  Garden  on  the  6th  April  of  that 
year.  Alter  returning  home  from  the 
oratorio,  says  his  biographer,  he  went  to 
bed  never  to  rise  again.  Seized  with  a 
mortal  exhaustion,  and  feeling  that  his 
last  hour  was  come,  is  the  full  plenitude 
of  his  feasou,  ho  added  one  more  codicil 
to  his  will,  and  gently  rendered  uji  his 
soul  on  the  anniversary  of  the  first  perlonn- 
ance  of  "The  Messiah,"  Good  Friday, 
13th  April,  1759,  aged  seventy-four  years, 
one  month,  and  twenty-ono  days.  The 
artist's  fortunes  to  the  day  of  his  death 
were  more  or  less  checkered  hy  public 
oaprioo  and  private  antagonism.  The  last 
seven  years  of  Ids  life  were  smitten  with 
the  "  total  eclipse  ^'  of  which  he  had  him- 
self snag  so  touohingly  ;  and  by  this,  and 
Dot  &Qm  any  Mlure  of  power  or  &aiGy  or 
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energy,  was  he  compelled  to  cease  from 
bis  labors :  but  he  lived  to  know  that  he 
had  founded  in  Mudc  a  kingdom  which 
would  not  pass  away  so  long  as  the  art 
endures — tnat  he  had  raised  his  own 
monument,  and  drawn  his  own  people  to 
him.  He  died  an  object  of  affection  and 
pride  and  reverence,  which,  as  we  have 
seen^  and  heard,  (and  shall  yet  see  and 
hear  more,)  were  no  evanescent  V)r  senti- 
mental emotions,  doomed  to  be  dispersed 
by  a  touch  of  Fashion's  harlequin  wand, 
but  the  beginnings  of  a  fame  such  as  none 
beside  him  has  ever  gained  in  his  art,  and 
the  limits  of  which  are  as  yet  reached  on 
no  side. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  a  few  of  the 
outlines  of  the  personal  character  of  Han- 
del have  been  attempted.  We  have 
pointed  out  his  distinctive  greatness  as 
one  of  the  great  men  of  his  century,  with- 
out any  very  dose  reference  to  his  parti- 
cular art.  But  as  a  musician  Handel 
claims  more  accurate  critidsm,  even  when 
general  readers  are  addressed ;  since  cer- 
tain of  his  characteristics  are  so  unique  in 
their  cast,  and  so  dear  in  their  manifesta- 
tion, as  to  be  intelligible,  when  simpdy 
stated,  even  to  those  to  whom  the  me- 
dianism  of  music  is  a  mysterv  they  can 
not  or  care  not  to  &thom.  It  oelongs  to 
Handel's  art  alone,  that  the  greatest  man 
who  has  adorned  it  should  have  been  pre- 
dominant, and  original,  and  immortal,  by 
reason  of  his  edecticism.  A  German  by 
Urth,  an  Italian  by  sympathy  and  training, 
an  Englishman  by  conformity,  Handel  be- 
Icmged  to  no  country,  to  no  school — ^as 
the  Mozarts,  Beethovens,  Webers,  Ros- 
sinis  have  done.  Yet  in  no  musidan  has 
style  been  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
him.  This  has  always  seemed  to  us  one 
among  the  many  seeming  paradoxes,  which 
defy  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  will 
reason  from  one  art  to  another,  in  place 
of  permitting  to  ea<^  its  own  laws,  its  own 
inconsistencies ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  without 
a  due  appreciation  of  which  the  grandeur, 
the  variety  and  the  beauty — the  peculiar, 
yet  universal  genius  of  Handel,  are  not  to 
be  appreciated 

We  must  be  permitted,  after  this  gene- 
ral remark,  to  enter  into  a  few  details,  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  attempting  to  define 
the  true  position  of  so  great  a  composer. 
Laying  aside  all  EEandel's  stage-music,  as 
by  nature  ephemeral — ^nor  troubling  our- 
selves for  the  moment  with  that  which  he 
wrote  for  instruments  alone,  as  slight  and 


experimental — ^belonging  to  the  dawn  of 
instrumental  music — let  us  confine  our- 
selves to  the  works  on  which  his  claims  to 
immortality  rest,  and  to  merely  a  few  con- 
siderations concerning  these.  A  series  of 
studies  of  ELandel's  Oratorios  is  still  a  <fe- 
sideratum  :  not,  however,  undertaken  in 
the  mvstical  spirit  of  Grerman  criticism, 
which  nas  so  often  proved  its  own  shallow- 
ness, by  affecting  to  plumb  depths  past 
mortal  &thomin^.  For  how  mudi  smaller 
is  the  one  meanmg  painftdly  assumed  as 
animating  some  neglected  detail,  than  the 
manymeamngs  which  every  work  of  divine 
poetrv  and  grand  design  presents  to  the 
apprehensions  of  many  listeners,  who  may 
still  admit  the  possibility  of  many  other 
features  or  forms  having  been  hurried 
over  as  unimportant  I  J^nestly  reverent 
as  was  its  intention,  the  analysis  of  ''  The 
Messiah,''  in  the  correspondence  of  Goethe 
and  Zdter,  if  tried  by  this  standard,  be- 
comes poor  and  insitOSdent;  because  it 
proves  too  much.  Like  Shakspeare, 
Handel  may  be  over-criticised;  for  the 
self-same  reason — that  neither  the  dra- 
matic nor  the  musical  poet  was  always 
complete."*  So  to,  if  we  pursue  this  illus- 
tration into  another  branch  of  art,  when 
the  defects,  irregularities,  or  accidents  of 
the  great  cathe£:als  are  proved  to  be  so 
many  choice  beauties — to  be  the  very 

Earts  most  worthy  of  study  and  imitation, 
ecause  of  the  intention  they  are  assumed 
to  convey,  such  judgments  tend  rather  to 
display  the  pedantry  of  criticism  than  the 
majesty  of  art.  Studies  of  Handel's  Ora- 
torios might,  however,  be  written  to  bring 
them  somewhat  closer  to  the  intelligent 
admiration  of  those  who  hear  them — not 
in  wholesale  defense,  or  ovei>elaborate 
explanation,  but  in  illustration  of  certain 
characteristics,  the  right  appreciation  of 
which  is  of  general  and  lasting  value  to 
every  one  concerned  in  music,  whatever 
be  his  share,  whatever  be  its  quality. 

That  the  effect,  we  repeat,  of  the  most 
superb  of  Handel's  superb  works  is  inde- 
pendent of  completeness,  is  hardly  to  be 
oisputed,  though  the  remark  will  sound 
strange  to  the  wholesale  idolaters  of  his 
genius — nay,  and  to  many  more  rational 
worshipers  of  the  greatest  works  of  im- 
agination. We  know  enough  of  their 
historical  origin  to  be  sure  that  they  W'ere 
not  designed  with  any  extraordinary  care. 
What  is  now  the  first  part  of  "  Israel  in 
Egypt "  was  patched  on  to  a  cafUata  si- 
r^idy  completed,  and  which  had  been 
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completed,  in  one  respect,  with  a  formal- 1 
ity  not  habitual  to  Ilandel ;  since  "  Ex- 
odna,"  the  citntata  referred  to,  might  have 
been  considered  as  ciroulsrly  closed  against  i 
amplification,  by  its  opening  And  ending 
with  the  same  strain  of  praise — employed  \ 
da  capo,  aa  the  mnsiciane  have  it,  or  bur- 
denwifie,  to  Dse  the  baUad-monger'a  phrase. 
Nevertheless,  it  suited  Handel's  conven- 
ience to  lengthen  the  work ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  prefixed  to  this  caaUata  another 
oratorio,  equaling  it  in  length,  ontdoing 
it  in  variety,  exhibiting  the  pliurues  of 
Egypt  with  an  amount  of  force,  brilliancy, 
and  elaboration  suflident,  it  might  have 
been  anpposed,  to  crush  and  efface  any 
portion  which  conld  possibly  follow.  Pes 
tilence — water  turned  into  bEood — fire 
from  heaven — the  insect-clond  darkening 
out  life  ^vith  its  noisome  activity — the 
death  of  the  first-born — the  "  darkness 
which  might  be  felt " — the  rebuke  of  the 
great  eea — the  march  of  God's  chosen 
people  through  the  cloven  deep — the  re- 
coil of  the  waters  over  their  pursuers — 
were  displayed  in  close  succession.  To 
speak  of  any  other  pictures  in  music  by 
tne  side  of  these,  is  to  talk  of  Ludovico 
Caracoi  after  Michael  Angelo,  of  Van  der 
Werff  after  Rubens,  or  of  Raphael  Meugs 
after  Raphael.  And  yet,  despite  the  in- 
spiration of  this  afterthought,  the  second 
part,  or  original  "Eiodns,"  which  is  in 
fact  merely  Miriam's  hymn  of  triumph 
over  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
host  prolonged  and  wrought  out,  holds 
its  ground,  nay,  leads  to  a  climax  of  jubi- 
lant devotional  rapture,  as  preeminent  in 
its  brilliancy  as  if  the  poet  had  from  the 
first  enteitained  no  other  design  than  to 
conduct  hia  hearers  through  group  after 
group,  through  trial  after  trial,  through 
wonder  after  wonder,  with  the  pillar  of 
cloud  to  hide,and  the  pillar  of  fire  to  beckon 
the  chosen  people — onward  and  upward  to 
the  Prophetess,  "  with  her  timbrel  in  her 
hand,"  as  the  last  and  the  most  remark- 
able apparition  following  "  the  wondors 
in  the  land  of  Ham,"  and  recording  the 
dealings  of  the  Most  High  with  his  chosen 
people. 

Nor  is  this  the  sole  wonder.  If  the  de- 
sign of  "  Israel,"  when  examined,  prove 
disproportionate — if  the  form  was  deter- 
mined by  the  touch  of  uispiratiou,  not  the 
long  preliminary  care  of  pious  meditation 
— the  execution  of  that  wondrous  oratorio 
will  be  found  no  loss  -remarkable,  when 
anatomized  by  the  thoughtful  musician. 


On  the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  in  Bonie 
of  the  choruses  and  ideas,  to  satisfy  the 
impatience  of  his  hand,  Handel  tore  out 
leaves  from  bis  old  scUoul-books,  and  in- 
terpolated ancient  exercises,  nay,  possibly, 
other  men's  thoughts.  On  the  other,  it 
is  evident  that  he  wrote  in  a  day  when 
one  of  the  greatest  elements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  picturesque  music — the  orches- 
tra of  the  moderns,  with  its  contrasted 
sonorities  and  improved  executive  re- 
sources— bad  scarcely  been  called  into  ex- 
istence. In  the  awiiil  scenes  of  the  "  hful- 
stones  for  rain,"  "  the  locusts,  that  came 
without  number,"  "thethick  darkness  that 
fell  on  all  the  land."  the  ocean  waters 
rising  like  a  wall  on  this  side  and  on  that 
— the  limits  to  the  colors  on  Handel's  pa- 
lette will  be  at  once  seen  if  the  orchestral 
portion  of  these  choruses  be  compared 
with  the  orchestral  works  of  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  Weber,  or  Mendelssohn. 
Those  great  men  not  merely  employed 
the  tints  of  the  rainbow  :  they  also  com- 
manded the  ehiar"  oscuro  of  twilight 
glooms  and  aerial  radiances.  Han<lcl 
wrought  with  the  primary  colors  ;  yet  the 
best  speaimens  of  descriptive  mnsic  by  the 
beet  subsequent  masters  are  pale  in  treat- 
ment and  poor  in  variety  when  compared 
with  his  stupendous  series  of  creations. 
Are  we,  then,  to  say,  that  modem  dis- 
covery hoa  added  nothing  to  the  means 
of  musical  efieot  ?  Not  so :  but  that 
there  is  a  genius  independent  of  al!  dis- 
covery, more  flexible  and  ample  by  the 
vigor  of  its  conceptions,  than  any  talent 
which  avails  itself  of  the  most  unbounded 
range  of  the  vocabulary  of  expression  de- 
vised by  modem  ingenuity.  Tins  supe- 
rior force  and  brightness  of  Handel  (due 
allowanoe  being  made  for  the  antiquated 
cast  of  certain  forms)  establishes  a  point 
top  much  lost  sight  of  during  late  years 
— that  in  narrative,  or  dramatic,  or  devout 
music,  where  the  voic«  is  to  be  heard,  the 
voice  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of 
care  and  failure  of  interest — that  the  ao- 
companiment,  however  rioh,  or  complex, 
or  i>ertii]ent,  is  not  to  supersede  it :  and, 
moreover,  not  the  voice  employed  in  pure 
declamation,  (to  which  the  modem  Ger- 
mans, from  Beethoven  downwards,  have 
attempted  to  confine  it,)  but  in  musical 
expression  of  sense  and  sentiment.  In 
Handel's  songs,  as  in  all  the  highest  pro- 
ductions of  Art,  simplioity  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  pure  and  lofty  expression.  From 
the  moment  when  the  Grermans  began  to 
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set  themselyes  in  antagonism  to  the  Ital- 
ians, the  balance  of  power  has  been  de- 
stroyed ;  since  in  place  of  studying  (as  a 
Mozart  knew  how  to  study^  by  what 
means  all  the  elements  of  music  might  be 
combined,  the  narrower  thinkers  of  the 
newer  school,  unable  to  wield  so  many  re- 
sources at  once,  have  endeavored  to  rest 
their  effects  on  some  one  point  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  We  have  lately  been 
invited  to  believe  that  the  only  true  occu- 
pation for  the  singer  is  that  in  which  the 
singer's  art  is  wnoUy  annihilated;  that 
the  nearer  the  executant  can  arrive  at 
gasp,  or  sob,  or  sigh,  or  scream,  the  more 
successfully  is  the  voice  treated. 

Another  characteristic  of  Handel  has 
been  his  instantaneous  power  of  rising  to 
the  height,  or  of  expressing  the  beauty  of 
his  subjects,  whatever  these  might  de- 
mand. The  "  great  scene  "  in  his  work 
is  always  its  greatest  portion.  In  "Joshua," 
the  downfaU  of  the  walls  of  Jericho ;  in 
?'  Solomon,"  the  opening  of  the  temple — 
the  court  music  given  to  the  Queen  of 
Shcba — and  fmore  eminent  still  because 
of  its  excessive  difficulty)  the  contest  of 
the  mothers  for  the  dead  child ;  in  "Jeph- 
tha,"  the  storm  of  the  Other's  soliloquy  j 
in  "Acis,"  the  entire  iinpersonation  of 
Polyphemus,  whether  the  Cyclops  himself 
sin^s,  or  Is  watched  coming,  or  breaks  in, 
with  hideous  love  and  brute  revenge,  on 
the  love  scene,  which  it  maddens  him  to 
see ;  in  "  Semele,"  the  moment  of  sleep ; 
in  "Judas,"  the  warUke  pomps ;  in  "  Saul," 
the  song  of  David  exorcising  the  brain- 
stricken  King,  and  the  lament  over  Jona- 
than— are  sfl  severally  touched  with  a 
force  and  truth  which  exclude  every  future 
treatment  of  the  same  moments  and  situa- 
tions. As  wisely  might  some  new  drama- 
tist, following  the  fashion  of  Lenau,  who 
wished  to  outdo  Groethe's  "Faust,"  at- 
tempt to  create  a  new  Lady  Macbeth^  or 
Shylock^  or  Cleopatra^  or  Lear^  or  (7or- 
ddia^  as  a  new  musician  try  to  deal  anew 
with  these  persons  and  conjunctures. 
And  where  is  there — where  can  there  be 
— another  "  Hallelujah"  chorus  after  that 
of  "  The  Messiah  "?  The  feat  has  been 
tried  and  tried  again,  by  later  musicianfl, 
some  because  they  could  not  escape  from 
it,  by  way  of  close ;  some  because  being 
pigmies,  they  were  convinced  that  they 
were  as  good  giants  as  any  that  were  on 
the  earth  in  the  olden  time :  but  &ilure 
has  constantly  attended  the  trial  of  so  dar- 
ing a  feat. 


The  student  of  Handel,  again,  may  ob- 
serve how  his  freshness  of  inspiration  and 
experiment  held  out  to  the  very  last. 
Regarded  in  this  point  of  view, "  Jephtha)** 
the  latest  grand  oratorio  by  the  master, 
becomes  one  of  his  most  interesting  works. 
The  character  of  youth  and  original  parity 
belonging  to  all  the  music  given  to  Jeph^ 
tha's  daughter  mi^ht,  in  accordance  with 
all  common  rule,  nave  been  thought  to. 
denote  a  young  melodist ;  even  as  Juliet's 
passion  has  been  again  and  again  pointed 
out  as  belonging  to  the  inipassioned  boy- 
hood of  Juliet's  creator.  Indeed  no  oomp 
poser,  in  the  freshest  spring-time  of  his 
powers,  has  been  stronger  in  unforoed 
sweetness  and  simplicity  than  Handel 
shows  himself  throughout  the  part :  trust- 
ing less  to  contrivance,  less  to  experienoe, 
less  to  grouping,  (to  use  the  painter's' 
word,)  than  to  the  delicious  flow  of  lively, 
natural,  musical  thought.  The  whole 
commencement  breathes  innocence,  joy, 
the  charm  which  life  has  for  one  who  eati 
herself  charm,  the  free  grace  befitting  the 
daughter  of  a  great  chief^  the  artless  ten- 
derness of  one  who  loves  and  is  belored*^ 
Her  song,  "^  The  smiling  dawn,"  is  in  a 
dancing  measure,  (a  tempo  cU  JBaurree^) 
and  through  a  large  part  of  it  the  voice  m 
left  to  carol  alone.  The  air,  "  Tune  the 
soft  melodious  lute,"  with  which  the  eon-* 
queror's  daughter  prepares  to  greet  her 
father  on  his  return  from  victory  over  the 
Ammonites,  is  of  a  more  measured  statdi^ 
ness ;  but  it  is  still  the  stateliness  of  hvaunff 
princess,  fresh  in  rhythm,  fresh  m  cast  of 
phrase,  to  be  distinguished  in  dioioe  of  ao* 
companiment  and  by  its  youthful  tons 
among  the  many  songs  for  a  simikir  Toiott 
written  to  a  similar  situation.  Aswepro^ 
ceed  with  the  story  of  Jephtha's  daaghtw« 
the  same  color  is  maintuned,  even  after 
the  storm  has  broken  above  her  head— ^ 
even  in  that  moment  of  mortal  trial  whidi 

E resents  itself  as  so  frightful  to  those  who 
ave  known  little  sorrow — even  when  the* 
sublime  resignation  of  the  maiden  draws' 
from  benignant  Heaven  interpositioii  and 
deliverance.  The  air,  **  Hi^py  thw,**  (i 
consummate  example  of  ezpresrionlj 
better-known  scene,  "  Farewell,  ye " 
spring"  which  M,  Sdioslcher,  in 
Parisian  style,  mentions  in  company  * 
Agatha^a  scena  from  "  Der  Vr&mbsaimf^ 
are  both  eminently  remarbtUe  fixr  simplar 
grace,  miuntained  in  the  mom^its  of  aev^ 
row,  as  well  as  in  those  of  hope  ttMl<«xidlr 
ation.    We  do  not  oonoeive  Aat  tUi  vain 
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matter  of  premeditation  on  Handel's  part ; 
his  exertions  have  the  apontaneous  cha- 
racter of  the  highest  product  ioriM  of  genius, 
hardly  coiiHcioua  of  its  own  perfection. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  named  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  musical  impersonations  more 
exquisite,  more  self  consifitent,  or  more 
various  withoat  monotony,  than  this  child 
of  Handel's  old  affe. 

lUuatrattons  such  as  those  could  be  mol- 
tiplied  almost  without  limit,  and  Btill  we 
fiincy,  without  entering  that  debatable 
land  in  which  the  eye  of  Superstition  trans- 
figures what  it  sees.  One  more  jwint, 
however,  nkiiat  be  dwelt  on  here,  as  a  last 
testimony  to  the  surpa^inc  greatness  of 
Handel's  oratorio  music  ^Vhatcver  be 
the  amount  of  modern  discovery,  it  affords 
scope  for  the  application  and  introduction 
of  the  most  enlarged  resources ;  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  performed  by  countless  my- 
riads, witbont  becoming  disproportionate 
and  unwieldy.  Yet  it  has  not  in  our  ex- 
pericncc — indeed  we  may  boldly  assert, 
ever — been  adequately  rendered.  This 
statement  may  seem  paradoxical  to  those 
who  have  been  conversant  with  the  choral 
and  orchestral  performances  which  have 
been  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  Eng- 
land for  the  last  filly  years,  who  reflect 
that  these  have  been  of  a  splendor  and  on 
a  scale  of  which  the  hard  worked,  feverish, 
ambitious  artist  little  dreamed — compelled, 
if  not  contented,  to  hear  his  music  in  his 
own  imagination — and  so  to  conceive  how 
vast  and  capal>le  of  countless  extension 
were  his  "  Hallelujahs  "  and  his  hymns  of 
Israel's  triumph  over  Egypt,  overwhelmed 
in  the  Ked  Sea.  Many  may  well  ask 
whether  poet's  dream  ever  rose  to  a  ful- 
fillment of  poet's  creations  so  high,  as 
the  stupendous  celobriitions  at  Sydenliam, 
the  sounil  of  which,  "  like  the  voice 
of  many  waters,"  is  in  our  ears  as  we 
write.  No  such  gathering  of  musicians 
and  audience  is  recorded  m  the  annals  of 
musical  slate  and  solemnity — no  occasion 
so  rich  in  poetical  sensations 
NcieiitiHc  experiences.  The  Festival  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  will  bo  memorable  to  many 
as  having  proved  that  vast  extension  of 
means,  wliere  the  locality  is  vast,  by 
means  imjilies  the  prsduction  of  harsh  and 
overpowGi-ing  force.  The  splendors  of 
the  myriad  chorus  were  felt  in  the  richer, 
softer,  gentler  passages — more  remarkably 
evident  in  such  a  serene  .chorus  as  "  But 
as  for  his  people,"  (in  "  Israel,")  than  in 
the  pompous  phrase  "  King  of  kings,"  and 
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Lord  of  lords,"  which  forms  the  culmi- 
nating passage  of  the  "  Hallelujah."  The 
gigantic  scale  of  the  chorus,  however,  was 
brought  home  to  every  one  in  all  the  an- 
tiphonic  passages,  where  the  distance  of 
the  bodies  that  took  up  question  and  an- 
swer with  an  admirable  predsion,  gave 
an  effect  of  amplitude  and  midtitude  alike 
new  and  impressive.  Those  three  perform- 
ances at  Sydenham,  ngtiin,  were  instructive 
as  proving  Handel's  sublimity  and  science 
by  his  simplicity.  Magnificently  as  his 
work  was  planned,  it  was  still  so  colossal 
in  its  outlines,  so  largely  contrived,  as  to 
bear  in  its  interpretation  any  amount  of 
modem  enrichment,  when  the  scale  of 
performance  is  vast,  and  the  garnitures 
are  applied  by  the  hands  of  sympathy  and 
reverence.  The  orchestral  additions  of 
Mozart  to  "The  Messiah,"  of  Mendelssohn 
to  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  of  Sig,  Coeta  to 
"Juiias,"  though  they  amount  now  to  the 
most  intricate  embroideries  of  flute,  clario- 
net, and  bassoon,  now  to  the  introduction 
of  squadrons  of  trumpets  and  clarions, 
were  in  no  place  felt  as  a  distorbancc  or 
an  excess,  still  less  as  an  impertinence.  It 
may  be  that  the  limit  of  manageable  num- 
bera  and  practical  enrichments  was  reach- 
ed »t  the  June  Festival  just  over  ;  but  it 
is  no  less  true  that  there  was  no  such  feel- 
ing of  cumbronaness,  oppression,  of  con- 
fusion, of  the  extinction  of  one  iKirtion  by 
another,  as  must  have  attended  a  per- 
formance on  such  a  scale  of  any  other 
music  of  the  kind  in  being.  The  vast 
anny  of  players  and  singers,  who  held 
audiences  of  twelve  thousand  and  more 
enthralled,  was  still,  it  must  have  been  felt 
by  every  one,  predominated  over  by  the 
vastuess  of  Handel. 

Uis  admirable  justice  of  proportion,  too, 
was  indicated  at  Sydenham  to  a  degree 
for  which  wc  were  unprepared.  Even  in 
that  wide  and  lofty  space,  except  in  a  very 
few  unfavorable  positions,  the  interest  and 
effect  of  the  solo  or  single  portions  of 
the  oratorios,  kept  the  pliifc  that  they 
hold  under  moiv  I'|'M:.|  riu.hiinn»,  by 
the  intrinsic  noliii';  .;■■,■  i;r-,  and 
the  exquisite  jii'i':  ■  ■     ■     ■  ii  ic  con- 

trasts. The  grc:il  ^■■'■;_',  "I"  II  m'Ii  I'h  era-' 
torios,  and  in  parliciihir  of  "Tht-  Jlessiah," 
not  only  demand  the  greatest  voices  iiom 
the  four  artists  to  whom  they  are  in- 
trusted— the  finest  vocal  skill,  consum- 
mate musical  science,  the  most  solpran 
and  refined  declamation;  they  demiiud, 
also,   that  devotional    temper    of  mind 
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which  not  merely  implies  an  act  of  wor- 
ship, but  indicates  the  mood  of  a  worship- 
er. That  which  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  musical  stage  have  been  from  time  to 
time — utterly  possessed  of  the  characters 
which  they  were  to  represent  and  the 
music  they  had  to  complete  by  interpreta- 
tion, the  performers  of  Handel's  songs 
should  be,  in  order  to  sustain  the  impres- 
sion which  is  now  frequently  produced  by 
the  choral  portions  of  his  oratorios.  'NeeoB 
it  be  pointed  out  that,  to  count  upon 
these  high  qualities  as  habitual  in  the  most 
ingenious  and  care^lly  trained  and  seri- 
ous of  the  vocalists  to  whom  such  occupa- 
tion must  be  confided,  is  to  strain  expec- 
tation beyond  the  limits  of  possibility  ? — 
that  to  insure  such  qualities,  there  diould 
be,  not  merely  a  happy  combination  of 
natural  endowment  and  technical  accom- 
plishments, but  also  a  general  loftiness  of 
tone  in  life,  manners,  and  conversation, 
such  as  shall  make  it  altogether  impossi- 
ble for  the  speaker  to  conceive  aught 
meanly,  or  to  deliver  it  meageriy — a  breath 
of  that  noble  simplicity  which,  totally  dis- 
tinct from  arrogance  or  theatrical  solemn- 
ity, has  given  so  much  charm  of  persua- 
sion, su(m  an  authority  of  teaching,  such 
a  power  of  retaining  love,  to  some  of  our 
divines  and  poets,  least  intent  on  the  vul- 
gar arts  of  producing  effect?  It  is  be- 
cause we  have  a  few  times  heard  dngle 
portions  of  these  great  oratorios  thus  ren- 
dered by  some  ^eat  artist,  when  in  his 
happiest  and  hohest  mood ;  it  is  because 
of  the  impressions  graven  deep  which  such 
moments  have  left,  when  sense  and  sound 
and  delivery  have  combined  to  produce  a 
perfect  charm,  that  we  speak  of  Handel's 
music,  as  for  the  most  part  of  necessity 
uftder-sung — not  because  of  its  difficulty 
as  vocal  music,  still  less  from  perverseness 
or  frivolity  on  the  part  of  the  singers — 
but  because  of  its  inspired  sublimity.  Let 
it  be  honorably  commemorated,  however, 
that  English  artists  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  heard  to  sing  with  so  much  of  the 
loftiness  and  inspiration  that  ^*  The  Mes- 
siah," and  "Israel,"  and  "Judas,"  de- 
mand, as  at  Sydenham.  They  were,  with 
small  exceptions,  so  wrought  on  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  scene,  as  to  rise  &r 
nearer  to  the  point  indicated  than  they 
ever  rose  before;  and  one  in  particular 
(Mr.  Sims  Reeves)  has  written  his  name 
beneath  that  of  Handel  in  the  golden  book 
of  musical  renown,  to  be  read  a  hundred 


years  hence,  when  new  singers  arise  and 
new  celebrations  are  projected. 

Thus  fax  have  we  endeavored  to  sketch 
Handel  as  a  ^et  of  "  all  time,"  as  one  of 
the  few  musicians  who,  let  the  world  Ve 
ever  so  poor,  ever  so  rich,  are  strong 
enough  to  abide  the  time  of  fiunine,  are 
boundless  enough  to  add  new  treasore  to 
any  imaginable  period  of  prosperity.  la 
his  art  we  know  of  no  other  sadi  ezamide. 
All  that  has  transpired  in  regard  to  Bw- ' 
del  the  man  completes  the  picture,  as  we 
interpret  it,  harmoniously,  and,  on  the 
whole,  pleasantly. 

He  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the 
earth,  who  do  what  weaker  men  dream. 
With  him  the  delight  in  this  exeroiee  of 
creative  power  was  bright,  fertile,  cease- 
less, and  imhesitating  enough  to  sapenede 
that  morbid  solicitude  as  to  results  wludl 
belongs  to  genius  of  a  less  robust  wder. 
In  his  day  there  was  not  so  mnoh  talk 
about  art,  as  art.  The  sifters,  the  tauiym- 
ers,  the  arrangers  of  periods,  iJie  at^iM- 
ers  of  ecstasies,  the  interpreters  of  what 
was  never  meant,  had  not,  as  yet,  spmiig 
into  life,  or  at  least  blossomed  into  pen 
and  ink.  Enthusiasm  was  a  Kttle  igno^ 
ant,  and  very  well-bred.  Even  Horace 
Walpole — ^man  of  wit  as  he  was,  preacisnt 
in  taste,  in  his  associations  coniweoiUi  kk 
his  friendships  real,  however  affected  he 
might  be  in  his  diUtUmHsm  and  fainaH 
ties  of  language — has  scarcely  left  a  moA 
of  judgment  concerning  painting  or  mioio 
worth  reading.  Dommiohino  was  hb  dl* 
vinity — ^Buononcini  his  prophet.  Itdiaii 
music  was  one  of  the  cunositiee  to  lib 
looked  for  on  "the  grand  tour ^  by  Aie 
Englishman,  supposing  that  he  was  aol 
afraid  of  being  lashed  for  his  effeomaof 
in  caring  for  opera  singers  and  ^  their  fine 
stuff."  In  the  eighteenth  centmjihe  an- 
cient, practical,  and  sympathetic  faHereafe 
in  music,  which  had  distinguished  aa  ea^ 
lier  period  of  England's  mstorjTt  was  at 
most  extinct.  DUeUantUm  had  eaper- 
seded  honest  love  and  partioipiting  kaofT* 
ledge :  but  it  was  a  limnff,  not  a  Icplii 
ing^dUeUanHsm — afolbfr^Riiohaniiatefa)! 
no  real  help  to  the  creatiTe  axtiBt^  jal 
which  was  not  strong  eoous^  to  kapiie 
any  one  bent  on  ereation,  bj  aogmiMl 
misgivings  or  specious  oonniMdt.  TKeaM 
of  Handel  was  a  bad  time  finr  a  oompoiBr 
who  stood  in  need  of  syn^pattji^ttntlll. 
was  not  a  bad  time  for  a  mooanii^lrito 
I  felt  within  him  the  vigor  of  hiilifinlillisiia 
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in  despotism.  There  was  no  one  for  him 
to  be  compared  with — there  was  no  one 
capable  of  caJling  liim  to  account.  The 
^necessitiea  of  his  position  and  of  hia  nature 
impelled  him  to  work  ceaselessly,  and  if 
he  failed  in  one  direction,  to  try  in  an- 
other ;  it'  he  had  not  time  to  perfect  his 
own  wares,  he  would  lay  hands  on  those 
of  other  men,  and  thrust  them  into  his 
moaiuc,  OS  the  first  Christian  ohurch-build- 
ers  were  glad  to  use  fragments  of  Greek 
ornaments  stripped  from  Pagan  temples 
— as  Shakspeare  permitted  not  patches, 
but  pasaages,  from  Plutaroli  and  Hollin- 
shed  to  ligare,  almost  in  their  literal  bald- 
ness, in  the  midst  of  the  diction  of  his  own 
imagination.  With  such  an  artist  as  this, 
the  day's  work  becomes  the  uppermost 
object ;  the  means,  a  secondary  one  ;  and 
the  future  fodes  into  a  distance  too  remote 
to  exdte  immediate  curioMty  or  trouble. 
Handel  knew  that  he  had  an  immortality 
within  him ;  though  deferred  success  some- 
times made  him  peevish,  or  imperfect  exe- 
cution sometimes  fretted  his  ejtr  for  a  pass- 
ing moment.  He  had  rages,  but  they 
were  healthy,  not  morbid,  fits  of  wrath. 
Betwixt  such  a  grand,  coarse,  jovial,  and 
stout  nature  as  his,  and  the  more  sickly 
and  §ensitive  organizations,  the  produc- 
tions of  which  wc  are  now  perpetually  in- 
vited to  contemplate,  compelled  to  pity, 
and  forbidden  by  compassion  to  analyze, 
there  is  all  the  gulf  that  lies  betwixt  truth 
and  seeming,  betwixt  life  and  disease,  be- 
twixt achievement  and  aspiration.  He 
was  a  strong,  angry,  inspired  man,  witii 
more  of  the  freebooter  than  of  the  martyr 
in  his  compo^tioo.  He  rated  the  court 
gentlemen  and  ladies  if  they  talked  while 
nis  music  was  going  on,  less  enamored 
of  "the  full  pieces"  than  bis  royal  patrons. 
He  scolded  professors  who  wished  to  hear 
"The  Messiah,"  and  had  been  indifferent 
to  "  Theodora."  Ho  swore  at  liis  singers, 
and  yet  would  aUow^  prima  donna  to  in- 
terpolate ^^ Angelica  gplendor  "  and  "  Cir 
Jet&le'"  in  the  most  sublime  parts  of  his 
*'  Israel,"  for  the  exhibition  of  her  voice 
and  the  entertainment  of  fools  of  quality. 
On  the  whole,  his  life  \va»  too  busy  a  one 
to  leave  time  for  much  unhappincss,  till 
Time  cast  over  his  eyes  the  cloud  of  blind- 
ness ;  and  even  then  his  memory  and  his 
mechanical  dexterity  stood  him  in  stead, 
When  he  was  led  to  the  organ,  his  abund- 
ant fertility  in  improvisation  enabled  him 
still,  as  Milton  says,  "  to  bring  all  heaven 
before  his  eyes ;"  bo  that  hu  privalioD, 


whicb  was  darkness,  csn  not  be  counted 
I  cruel  a  one  as  that  calamity  of  si- 
lence which,  like  the  iron  shroud  in  the 
tale,  approached  slowly,  and  surely,  to  an- 
other great  musician,  and  closed  up  the 
ear  of  Beethoven  till  at  lost  it  told  him 
nothing  more ;  and  all  that  was  left  for 
Aim  were  memories,  and  lon^nga,  and 
convulsive  strivings  to  imagine  that 
which  had  no  longer  an  existence  to  bis 
senses. 

ILindel's  life  in  England  was  upon  the 
wholo  aa  fortunate  as  a  life  without  do- 
mestic love  can  be.  He  had  not  only  mu- 
niticent  patrons,  and  steady  friends,  but 
futhful  attendants,  who  mimstered  to  him 
in  old  age  and  infirmity.  His  biographer, 
M.  Schtplcher,  who  is  lavish  of  lamenta- 
tion on  the  neglect  of  Handel  by  his  con- 
temporaries, is  obliged  to  admit  that  th<? 
composer  of  "  The  Messiah  "  was  one  of 
the  few  artists  who  was  ever  indulged 
with  a  statue  while  living.  Far  more 
fortunate  was  he  than  a  Gluck,  and  a  Mo- 
zart, in  having  respect  shown  to  hb  grave. 
Where  they  lie,  is  hardlv  certainly  known. 
He  rests  among  ns  in  the  transept  of  the 
great  Abbey  whiob  Is  hallowed  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  poets  of  England;  and  for  a 
hundred  years  the  sacred  voice  of  the 
choir  of  Westminiflter  has  floated  dally 
over  his  tomb.  His  gmns  throughout 
his  life  were  ample  ;  hia  losses  were  refer- 
able to  his  own  ambition.  Such  persecu- 
tion as  he  may  be  thought  to  have  en- 
dured probably  arose  from  the  self-asser- 
tion and  arrogance  which,  however  inse- 
parable thev  may  be  from  genius  so  boimd- 
less,  so  fertile,  so  confident  as  his,  can  not 
expect  fiivor,  or  feir  construction,  from 
persons  of  less  genius.  Such  minds  are 
fretted  by  the  bubbles  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  in  proportion  as  they  are  unable  to 
fathom  the  depth  of  the  spring  which 
flings  them  to  the  surface,  llad  Handel 
suSered  in  the  contest  of  life  so  much  as 
to  claim  the  pity  ol'  bystanders,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him,  at  any  juncture, 
to  have  changed  his  field,  to  nave  sought 
a  home  elsewhere  than  in  our  cold,  unsym- 
pathetic, capricious  England,  so  imperfect- 
ly  comprehended  by  M.  Schffilcher.  But 
there  is  no  trace  of  hia  having  ever  dream- 
ed of  migration,  even  when  his  losses  and 
crosses  were  the  sorest.  On  the  contrary, 
the  older  he  grew,  the  closer  does  he  seom 
to  have  cloven  to  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion. When  he  ceased  to  be  able  to  en- 
tertain "  the  town  "  by  hia  operas — when 
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the  Walpoles  and  Lady  Mary  Cokes,  or 
Lady  Browns,  became  too  strong  in  their 
sneers,  too  eager  in  running  after  some 
flimsier  creature  of  the  moment,  for  him 
to  gain  success  on  the  stage — Handel, 
with  a  wise  intuition,  grasped  the  fact 
that  there  was  another,  higher,  more  en- 
lightened public  in  England,  at  once  to  be 
created  and  to  be  gratified  by  him ;  that 
here,  and  not  in  Germany,  his  native  coun- 
try— and  not  in  Italy,  though  Italy  was 
still  the  high  place  of  melody — still  less 
in  France,  where  there  has  never  been 
any  public  for  Handel  or  any  knowledge 
of  his  works — but  that  hercy  in  this  land 
of  witlings  and  half  instructed  people,  was 
to  be  found  a  habitation  and  a  home  for 
Music  raised  to  its  most  august  height, 
and  wrought  out  in  its  widest  develop- 
ment. This  one  fact  is  an  answer  in  full 
for  all  the  contempts  which  have  been 
heaped  on  England,  as  cold  to  music,  by 
ignoi^ant  or  undisceming  foreigners ;  and 
a  refutation  of  the  idea  of  discouragement 
and  unhappiness  having  been  Handel's 
portion  in  life.  In  our  poets,  too,  he 
found  associates  of  a  vigor,  a  nobility,  a 
&ncy  stimulative  of  musical  inspiration, 
such  as,  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  discover 
elsewhere.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  many 
of  his  best  oratorios  had  to  raise  the  dead 
weight  of  trashy  and  absurd  rhymes  by 
Newburgh  Hamilton,  and  Morell.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that,  dunng  Handel's  re- 
sidence in  England^  Shakspeare's  credit 
among  poets  and  lovers  of  poetry  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  and  that  thus  we  have  not 
been  indulged  with  the  chance  of  meeting 
the  two  greatest  men  in  their  respective 
arts,  and  in  many  points  so  simiiiar,  in 
union.  But  Handel  had  not  always  to 
till  barren  ground  ;  he  found  such  colla- 
borators as  Milton,  Dryden,  Gay,  Con- 
greve,  even  Aaron  Hill,  counting  as  one 
among  many  men  more  musically  valua- 
ble than  the  generality  of  contemporary 
versifiers.  Last  and  best  of  all,  it  was  in 
England,  and  only  in  England,  that  Han- 
del could  have  found  a  great  public  cra- 
dled in  reverence  for  the  words  or  the 
personages  of  Holy  Writ — yet  believing 
in  the  Bible  as  something  not  to  be  ap- 
proached with  the  indecorum* of  familiar- 
ity. In  the  English  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures both  Handel  and  Mendelssohn  found 
the  sublime  language  of  their  sacred  com- 
positions. While  so  great  and  so  good  a 
man  as  Sebastian  Bach  (and  those  for 


whom  he  labored)  scrupled  not  to  make 
the  principal  personage  of  "  the  Passion  " 
the  protagonist  of  that  mystery  when  ar- 
ranged for  music,  Handel  looked  on  with 
the  angels  irom  the  foot  of  the  cross,  ancT 
without  the  gate  of  the  sepulcher — not  so 
far,  not  so  shut  out,  however,  but  that 
the  gloom  of  the  divine  agony  could  over- 
shadow him,  that  the  glory  of  the  Resur- 
rection could  irradiate  his  spirit,  that  the 
voices  of  the  heavenly  host  seemed  and 
still  seem  to  respond  to  his  amazing  burst 
of  praise.  Our  English  mind  in  thsee 
things  was  congenial  to  Handel ;  and  it 
was  owing  to  England,  that  the  whole 
world  has  a  '^  Messiah  "  instead  of  a  ^^  I^as- 
sianS'Musiky 

As  a  member  of  society,  Handel  is  de- 
scribed as  having  possessed  an  ample  share 
of  that  humor  which  is  so  largely  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  creative  musicians. 
Their  art  allows  no  outlet,  affords  no  ex- 
pression, for  wit,  sarcasm,  quaintness, 
irony,  save  in  distant  forms,  and  feeble  ar- 
ticulations. Yet  they  have,  as  a  race,  been 
more  largely  social  humorists,  than  the 
painters,  by  whose  pencils  every  imagin- 
able eccentricity  could  be  expressed.  The 
chapter  of  inconsistencies,  or  compensa- 
tions in  the  history  of  imaginative  expres- 
sion, contains  no  more  curious  fact  than 
this.  One  might  have  fancied  that  a  Van 
Dyck,  or  a  Sir  Joshua,  could  not  have 
passed  bis  life  in  sitting  face  to  £ice  with 
wisdom  and  folly,  sincerity  and  grimace, 
genius  and  lack  of  common-sense,  and  in 
perpetuating  the  inward  life  of  these  coun- 
tenances, as  well  as  their  outward  features, 
without  having  gathered  for  themselves  a 
rich  store  of  that  which  is  genial,  mirth- 
ful, and  impulsive,  for  social  uses.  Yet 
we  conceive  their  gayety  of  spirit  to  have 
been  far  more  limited  and  conventional 
than  such  as  we  find  recorded  in  Mozart's 
letters — than  the  flashes  of  dry  or  tender 
humor  which  from  time  to  time  broke  out 
amid  the  lurid  gloom  of  Beethoven's  hab- 
itual meditations — than  the  blithe,  and 
child-like,  and  appreciating  mirth  which 
gave  such  a  charm  to  the  society  of  Men- 
delssohn, to  whom  no  good  story  ever 
came  amiss,  and  from  whom  no  good  story 
ever  went  without  some  "more  last  words," 
which  made  it  better.     Handel,  too,  the 

Eonderous  and  the  pompous,  as  he  has 
een  too  exclusively  painted,  (or  rather 
say,  been  accepted  by  those  who  are  un- 
able to  admit  the  existence  of  many  na- 
tures in  one  man,)  was  full  of  ready  cheer- 
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fulness  and  natural  pleasantry — uncouth, 
no  doubt,  at  times,  and  at  any  moment 
liable  to  burst  into  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, but  not  unkindly  or  cynical,  still  less 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  royal  and 
noble  personages  whom  his  art -enriched 
with  a  pleasure  far  out-valuing  any  wealth 
poured  by  them  into  his  lap.  He  was  fond 
of  the  company  of  a  few  old  friends  ;  he 
took  pleasure  in  picture  auctions ;  he  read 
our  authors  wisely  and  well ;  he  remem- 
bered those  who  had^erved  him,  grate- 
fully, when  the  hand  Sf  death  was  on  him. 
All  the  traits  that  have  been  gathered 
concerning  him  represent  one  of  a  genial 
hunior,  a  proud  nature,  a  hot  temper,  and 
a  kind  heart.    The  painters  have  shown  us 


that  he  was  a  man  of  a  comely  presence, 
(as,  indeed,  many  of  the  great  musicians 
have  been,)  that  he  had  bright,  piercing 
eyes  in  a  grand  forehead,  and  a  mouth, 
with  great  firmness  in  its  lines — not,  how- 
ever, shutting  out  the  power  to  smile. 
We  can  not  think  of  Handel  as  one  to  be 
pitied,  or  of  his  career  as  one  to  be  la- 
mented :  while  we  look  up  to  him  with 
the  reverence  which  belongs  to  greatness, 
with  the  awe*which  strength  commands, 
and  with  the  love  which,  in  public  art  as 
well  as  in  private  life  is  only  to  be  won  by 
greatness  and  strength  when  they  are  tem- 
pered and  harmonized  by  the  presence  of 
beauty. 
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THE      CRISIS      IN      INDIA.* 


The  ])rophets  of  evil  are *al ways  un- 
popular. The  bowlings  of  Cassandra  are 
answered  with  a  howl.  If  this  does  not 
silence  the  ill-omened  cry,  it  is  bellowed 
down  by  a  chorus  of  the  nation.  Neither 
states  nor  individuals  can  bear  to  be 
aroused  from  sleep,  and  to  be  reminded 
of  danger.  The  intrusion  upon  our  tran- 
(piility  is  sure  to  be  resented,  ,We  call 
the  alarmist  a  fool,  and  betake  ourselves 
again  to  our  slumbers.  The  next  time 
we  wake  up,  we  find  our  house  in  a 
blaze. 

Tliis  lias,  unhappily,  been  the  case  with 
respect  to  our  Indian  possessions.  For 
many  \vars  there  have  been  prophets  of 
evil,  announcing,  with  more  or  less  dis- 


*  1 .  SckHhns  from  tJie  Papers  of  Lord  Metcalfe^ 
late  Cover  HOT- General  of  India,  etc^etc.  Edited  by 
J.  W.  Kavh,  Author  of  the  "Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe," 
etc.     Lontiori:    1855. 

2,  A^hii's  LitUnn  }fail;  ar,  Register  of  Intelligence 
from  Brlti^ii  am^  Foreign  India^  etc.,  etc.  July, 
1857. 

3,  Tlie  fhineward  Mail,  from  India,  China,  and 
th^  Kn.sl.     .July,  1857. 

4,  Thi'  Mutinies  in  the  East  Indies.  Papers  pro- 
aent''(l  to  both  Houses  of  Pjirliainont  by  commaud 
of  lier  M;ij«sty.     July,  1857. 
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tinctness,  that  mighty  dangera  were  cast- 
ing their  shadows  before.  Considering 
the  nature  of  our  tenure  of  India,  it  was 
really  not  a  hazardous  prophecy.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate, 
with  quiet  and  level  eyes,  the  most  won- 
derful political  phenomenon  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  spectacle  of  a 
handful  of  white-faced  men,  from  a  re- 
mote island  in  the  western  seas,  holding 
in  thrall  an  immense  oriental  continent 
numbering  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
inhabitants,  has  long  been  so  familiar  to 
our  sight,  that  it  has  ceased  to  lift  our 
eyebrows  or  to  raise  our  hands  with  a 
look  or  gesture  of  astonishment.  And 
yet  it  was  altogether  so  strange  and  ex- 
ceptional a  case,  that  if  any  one  declared 
that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  such  an  anomaly  should  last  forever, 
he  uttered  a  mere  truism  to  which  every 
one  might  have  been  expected  to  yield 
assent.  But  if  any  one  assented  to  it,  it 
was  in  a  limited  and  qualified  sense.  To 
hint  at  the  existence  of  any  impending 
danger,  that  might  at  any  time  descend 
upon  us,  was  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  the 
weakness  of  the  alarmist^s  intellect ;  or, 
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if  the  "  howl"  proceeded  from  a  man  of 
generally  high  reputation,  this  doubt  of 
the  stability  of  our  rule  was  regarded  as 
a  whim — a  crotchet — a  spot  upon  his  in- 
tellectual escutcheon.  Thus,  when,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  life  of  T^ord  Metcalfe  was 
published,  and  people  gladly  recognized 
the  soundness  and  clearness  of  his  intel- 
lect, as  well  as  the  marvelous  sweetness 
of  his  temper  under  all  provocation,  and 
his  almost  unexampled  patience  and  forti- 
tude under  suffering,  they  could  not  for- 
bear from  asking  one  another  how  it  hap- 
pened that  a  man  of  such  strong  sense 
and  large  experience  could  be  perpetually 
doubtful  of  the  stability  of  our  Indian 
empire,  and  continually  declaring  that  we 
should  wake  some  day  and  find  it  crum- 
bling beneath  our  feet.  His  biographer 
speaks  of  these  as  the  "  peculiar  views  of 
Sir  Cliarles  Metcalfe,"  and  evidently  seems 
to  think — indeed,  he  more  than  hints — 
that  such  opinions  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  general  wisdom  of  the  man.* 

In  this  respect,  the  Life  of  Charles 
Metcalfe,  and  the  Selections  from  his 
papers  now  before  us,  were  published 
some  two  or  three  years  too  soon.  If  the 
materials  of  these  works  were  now  placed, 
for  the  first  time,  in  Mr.  Kaye's  hands,  he 
would,  doubtless,  take  some  pains  to  illus- 
trate the  extraordinary  foresiglit  of  this 
great  Indian  statesman,  and  instead  of 
speaking  apologetically  of  the  occasion- 
al prognostications  of  evil  which,  in  the 
performance  of  his  editorial  functions, 
he  seems  to  have  inserted  somewhat 
reluctantly  in  the  published  volumes, 
would  have  dwelt  with  laudatory  zeal 
upon  such  evi<lences  of  prescient  sagacity 
as  now  lie  intelligibly  before  us.  "  Time's 
old  daughter.  Truth,"  has  come  to  the 
rescue.  The  "  barrel  of  gimpowder," 
upon  which  Metcalfe  used  to  say  that  we 
were  sitting,  has  now  exploded ;  and  we 
read  such  passages  as  the  following,  by  the 
light  of  present  history,  with  a  right  ap- 
preciation of  their  wisdom.  The  first 
which  we  liave  marked  for  quotation  illus- 
trates the  feelings  witli  which  Metcalfe 
regarded  what  we  now  look  upon  as  the 

*  As  a  matter  of  fart,  however,  M"r.  Kayo  is 
quit*'  ri>rbt  when  he  kivs:  "There  i«  no  parallel  of 
thi<»  ill  the  antet'odonts  of  Indian  history.  It  is 
commonly  the  home-bred  statesman  who  is  most 
alive  to  the  danj^i^rH  of  our  ]x»Rition.  Lord  Welles- 
ley  iuid  Ixird  Minto  wen?  mu<?h  more  sensible  of 
danger  than  Sir  John  ^^hore  and  Sir  George  Bar- 
low.' 


paltry  mutiny  at  Barrackpore  in  1824. 
it  is  taken  from  a  letter  to  a  private 
friend : 

"  News  has  come  from  Calcutta — ^you 
have  already  seen  it  in  the  papers — of  the 
blackest  ■  hue  and  the  most  awful  omen, 
such  as  for  a  time  must  absorb  all  the 
faculties  of  a  man  anxiously  alive  to  the 
dangers  which  beset  our  empire  in  India^ 
I  allude  to  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpore. 
A  regiment  of  Bengal  Sepoys,  ordered  to 
Chittagong  to  foqp  part  of  an  army  to 
be  opposed  to  tliW  Burmans,  refuses  to 
march,  separates  itself  from  its  officers, 
turns  the  major-general  of  the  station  off 
the  parade,  quits  its  lines,  marches  to  the 
race-course  with  forty  rounds  in  pouch, 
and  there  threatens  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  bring  them  to  order !  All  expostula> 
tion  failing,  two  King's  regiments,  which 
happen  by  chance  to  be  within  call,  the 
body-guard  and  the  artillery,  are  brought 
against  them.  The  mutineers  refuse  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  are  attackeo,  make 
no  resistance,  and  flee.  About  70 — at 
first  said  to  be  450 — are  killed  on  the 
spot.  Six  more,  (vide  Oaaette^  I  have 
heard,  have  since  been  handed;  others 
brought  in  prisoners  and  in  diains  in  the 
fort.  About  100  taken  prisoners  in  the 
first  instance.  Now,  what  does  this  mn- 
tiny  proceed  from  ?  Either  from  fear  of 
our  enemy,  or  from  disaffection  to  oar 
Government.  The  Sepoys  have  always 
disliked  any  part  of  Bengal,  and  formeny 
no  corps  marched  thither  from  the  Upper 
Provinces  without  losmg  many  men  Dy 
desertion.  They  detest  the  eastern  part 
of  Bengal  more  than  the  western ;  and 
the  country  beyond  our  frontier  they  h^ 
lieve  to  Ibe  inhabited  by  devils  and  can- 
nibals; the  Burmans  they  abhor  and 
dread  as  enchanters,  against  whom  the 
works  of  mere  men  can  not  prenil. 
What  does  all  this  amount  to  in  brief  bat 
this — that  we  can  not  rely  on  our  NatiYC 
Anny?  Whether  it  be  fear  .of  the 
enemy,  or  dissatisfaction  towards  as,  they 
fail  us  in  the  hour  of  need.  What  are  we 
to  think  of  this,  and  what  are  oar  proa' 
pects  under  such  circomstances  ?  It  u  an 
awful  thing  to  have  to  mow  dowti  oar 
own  troops  with  our  own  artillery,  esm* 
cially  those  troops  on  whqse  fideuty  Um 
existence  of  our  empire  depends*  1  wiD 
hope  the  best.  We  may  get  over  tUs 
calamity.  It  may  pass  as  uie  act  of  ibe 
individual  mutineers.  The  rest  of  tbe 
army  may  not  take  up  their  oanM.,:iL 
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feeling  may  be  aronsed  to  redeem  the 
character'  thns  lost.  Bat  we  shall  be 
lucky  if  all  this  turn  out  exactly  so ;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  feelinetf  which 
led  to  the  mutiny  were  generu.  Open 
mutiny,  indeed,  was  not  conftied  to  the 
4')rth :  200  of  the  62d  seized  the  colors  of 
their  corps  and  joined:  20  men  of  the 
26th  seized  one  color  of  their  corps  and 
joined  the  mutiny.  What  were  the  rest 
of  the  regiment  about,  if  20  men  could 
commit  this  audacious  outrage?  The 
whole  business  b  very  bad ;  and  we  shall 
be  very  fortunate  if  it  lead  to  nothing 
more.  But  we  are  often  fortunate ;  and 
the  mind  of  man  is  an  inexplicable  mys- 
tery. 

^^  Sometimes  these  violent  ebullitions  of 
bad  feeling  are  succeeded  by  good  con- 
duct ;  let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  so  in 
this  instance;  and  let  us  take  warning 
not  to  rely  so  entirely  on  one  particular 
class  of  troops.  More  officers,  more  Eu- 
ropean regiments,  and  a  greater  variety 
in  the  composition  of  our  force,  seem  to 
be  the  only  remedies  in  our  power  to 
counteract  the  possible  disaffection  of  our 
Native  Infantry;  and  whether  our  re- 
sources will  enable  us  to  carry  these  re- 
medies to  a  sufficient  extent  is  doubtful. 
Enough  of  this  for  the  present.  It  is  the 
most  serious  subject  that  could  have 
roused  the  anxiety  of  those  who,  like  my- 
self, are  always  anxiously  alive  to  the  in- 
stability of  our  Indian  empire.*' 

Four  years  before,  Metcalfe  had  writ- 
ten with  reference  to  his  fiivorite  Colonis- 
ation Scheme,  that  he  would  give  it  up, 
if  he  were  **  sure  that  our  army  would 
always  be  faithful."  "  But,"  he  added, 
'^  drawn,  as  it  must  be,  from  a  disaffected 
population,  it  is  wonderful  that  its  feeling 
IS  80  good ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  it  will  last  to  eternity."  At  a  some- 
what later  period,  when  the  revision  of 
the  Company's  Charter  was  under  consi- 
deration ne  wrote : 

^^  Our  hold  (of  India)  is  so  i)reoariou8, 
that  a  very  little  mismanagement  might 
accomplish  our  expulsion ;  and  the  course 
of  events  may  be  of  itself  sufficient,  with- 
out any  mismanagement. 

^^  We  are,  to  appearance,  more  power- 
ful in  India  now  than  we  ever  were. 
Nevertheless,  our  down&U  may  be  short 
work.  When  it  commences  it  wOl  pro- 
bably be  rapid,  and  the  world  will  wonder 
more  at  the  suddenness  with  which  our 
immense  Indian  empire  may  vanish,  than 


it  has  done  at  thesnrprinngoonqaest  that 
we  have  achieved. 

^  The  cause  of  this  precariousness  is, 
that  our  power  does  not  rest  on  actual 
strength,  but  on  impression.  Our  whole 
real  strength  consists  in  the  few  European 
regiments,  speaking  comparatively,  that 
are  scatterea  nngl^  over  the  vast  space 
of  subjunted  India.  That  is  the  only 
portion  of  our  soldiery  whose  hearts  are 
with  us,  and  whose  constancy  can  be  re- 
lied on  in  the  hour  of  trial.  All  our  na- 
tive establishments,  military  or  civil,  are 
the  followers  of  fortune ;  thev  serve  us 
for  their  livelihood,  and  generallv  serve  us 
welL  From  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
hand  that  feeds  them,  which  is  one  of  the 
virtues  that  they  most  extol,  they  may 
often  display  fidelity  under  trvins;  circum- 
stances ;  but  in  their  inward  ieehngs  they 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  universal  dis- 
affection which  prevails  against  us,  not 
from  bad  government,  but  from  natural 
and  irresistible  antipathy ;  and  were  the 
wind  to  change — to  use  a  native  expres- 
rion — and  to  set  in  steadQy  against  us,  we 
could  not  expect  that  their  sense  of  honor, 
although  there  might  be  splendid  in- 
stances of  devotion,  would  keep  the  mass 
on  our  side  in  opposition  to  the  common 
feeUng  which,  with  one  view,  might  for  a 
time  unite  all  India  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

^  Empires  grow  old,  decav,  and  perish. 
Ours  in  India  can  hardly  be  called  old, 
but  seems  destmed  to  be  short-lived.  We 
appear  to  have  passed  the  brilliancy  and 
vigor  of  our  youth,  and  it  may  be  that  we 
have  reached  a  premature  old  age.  We 
have  ceased  to  oe  the  wonder  that  we 
were  to  the  natives;  the  charm  which 
once  encompassed  us  has  been  dissolved, 
and  our  subjects  have  had  time  to  inquire 
why  they  have  been  subdued.    The  conse- 

quencesoftheinquirymayappearhereafter. 
*'  If  these  speculations  are  not  devoid 
of  foundation,  thOT  are  usefhl  in  divert- 
ing our  minds  to  the  contemphition  of  the 
real  nature  of  6ur  power,  and  in  prevent- 
ing a  delusive  belief  of  its  impregnaUlity. 
Our  ^preatest  danger  is  not  fhmi  aBussian 
invasion,  but  from  the  &dmg  of  the  im- 
presdon  of  our  invinoib^ty  from  the 
minds  of  the  native  inhalutants  of  India^ 
The  disaffection  which  would  willing 
root  us  out  exists  abundantiy;  the  eon- 
ourrenoe  of  oiroumstanoes  sufficient  to  caD 
it  into  general  action  may  at  any  time 
happen.^ 
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In  the  same  paper,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
wrote :  "  We  can  retain  our  dominion 
only  by  a  large  military  establishment ; 
and,  A\ithout  a  considerable  force  of 
British  troops,  the  fidelity  of  our  native 
army  could  not  be  relied  on."  One  more 
passage  will  suffice.  It  is  doubly  import- 
ant, inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  remarka- 
ble dictum  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  which 
Metcalfe  emphatically  indorses : 

"  The  prevalent  disaffection  of  our  sub- 

i'ects,  the  uncertainty  under  which  we 
lold  any  part  of  our  Indian  possessions, 
without  the  presence  or  immedmte  vicini- 
ty of  a  military  force  ;  the  utter  inability 
of  our  civil  establishments  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  insurrection,  their  consterna- 
tion and  helplessness  when  it  begins  to 
roar,  constitute  in  reality  the  greatest  of 
our  dangers  in  India;  without  which  a 
Russian  invasion,  or  any  other  invasion, 
might,  I  doubt  not,  be  successfully  met 
and  repulsed.     .     .     . 

"  Persons  unacquainted  with  our  posi- 
tion in  India  might  throw  in  our  teeth 
that  this  disaffection  is  the  consequence 
of  bad  government,  and  many  among  us, 
connectmg  the  two  ideas  together,  are  re- 
luctant to  credit  the  existence  of  general 
disaffection.  But  this  feeling  is  quite  na- 
tural without  any  misgovernment.  In- 
stead of  being  excited  by  our  misrule,  it 
is,  I  believe,  in  a  great  degree,  molified 
by  our  good  government.  It  exists  be- 
cause the  domination  of  strangers — in 
every  respects  strangers — in  country,  in 
color,  in  urcis,  in  manners,  in  habits,  in 
religion,  must  be  odious.  It  is  less  active 
than  it  might  be,  because  it  is  evident  to 
all  that  we  endeavor  to  govern  well,  and 
that  whatever  harm  our  government 
does  proceeds  from  ignorance  or  mistake, 
and  not  from  any  willful  injustice  or  op- 
pression. 

"  Although  Lord  William  Bentinck  ap- 
pears to  despise  the  dangers  of  either  for- 
eign foes  or  mternal  insurrection  in  India, 
his  Lordship  admits  some  things  which 
are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  danger 
exists.  He  admits  that  we  have  no  hold 
on  the  affections  of  our  subjects ;  that 
our  native  army  is  taken  from  a  disaffected 
population ;  that  our  European  soldiery 
are  too  few  to  be  of  much  avail  against 
any  extensive  plan  of  insurrection.  This 
is  quite  enough,  and  more  than  I  have 
hitherto  alluded  to ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  disaffec- 
tion in  our  army,  without  seeing  at  once 


the  full  force  of  our  danger.  As  long  as 
our  native  arm^  is  faithful,  and  we  caa 
pay  enough  of  it,  we  can  keep  India  in 
order  by  its  instrumentality ;  out  if  the 
instrument  should  turn  against  us,  where 
would  be  the  British  power  ?  Echo  an- 
swers, Where  ?  It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
port a  sufficient  army  of  Europeans  to 
take  the  place  of  our  native  army. 

"The  late  Governor-General  appears 
also  to  adopt,  in  some  measure,  the  just 
remark  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  '  in  an 
empire  like  that  of  India  we  are  always 
in  danger,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conjec- 
ture the  form  in  which  it  may  approach.* 
This  sentiment  expresses  the  reality  of 
the  case  in  perhaps  the  truest  manner, 
and  I  will  not  longer  dwell  on  this  part  of 
the  subject." 

We  wonder  now  that  such  utterances 
as  these  should  have  been  rare  and  excep- 
tional, and  not  at  all  consonant  with  the 
general  belief.  For,  looking  at  this  whole 
question  of  Indian  government,  or  en- 
deavoring to  look  at  it,  as  though  we 
were  regarding  the  great  political  pheno- 
menon for  the  first  time,  the  feeling  up- 
permost in  the  mind  is  one  of  wonder, 
not  that  a  great  disaster  should  beiall  us 
at  the  end  of  a  century,  but  that  the 
structure  we  have  reared  should  have 
lasted  half  that  time,  with  even  asembUmce 
of  stability  about  it.  But  this  marvelous 
edifice  of  our  Indian  empire  had  become 
a  mere  matter  of  course.  Content  with 
its  wonderRil  present,  people  troubled 
themselves  little  about  either  hs  past  or 
its  future.  Practically  they  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  it  had  ever  had  a  begin- 
ning ;  and  they  felt  assured  that  it  could 
never  have  an  end.  It  was  enough  ibr 
the  multitude,  that  the  Anglo-Indian  em- 
pire, like  Topsy  in  jVIrs.  Stowe^s  fiction, 
had  "  growed."  The  fjujt  is,  that  we  have 
been  too  successful.  From  generation  to 
generation,  through  one  reign  after  an- 
other, we  have  floated  do\mthe  stream  of 
prospenty,  basking  in  the  summer  sun- 
shine, and  falling  asleep  with  the  rudder 
in  our  hand.  From  this  pleasant  drowse 
we  have  now  been  awakened  by  a  terriUe 
collision ;  and  have  therefore  begun  to 
condemn  ourselves,  or  more  properly,  to 
condemn  one  another,  for  the  wont  of  om 
dinary  prudence  and  caution,  which  bas 
led  us  to  disregard  the  rocks  and  whiijt 
pools  lying  in  our  way.  And  yet  nothing 
IS  more  true  than  that  disaffection  may  hjiti 
prevalent  without  any  actual  miamanagf^ 
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ment  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment at  home  or  abroad. 

That  cartridges  greased  with  bullock's 
fat  sliould  be  served  out  to  Hindoo  Se- 
poys, appears  prhnd  facie  to  constitute  a 
case  of  mismanagement.  But  we  know 
so  little  about  the  history  of  these  car- 
tridges, that  we  are  not  prepared  either 
to  fix  the  extent  to  which  this  alleged 
grievance  may  have  contributed  to  the 
great  military  outburst,  or  how  it  hap- 
pened that  any  thing  so  inflammable  was 
placed  in  the  Sepoys'  hands.  AU,  indeed, 
that  we  know  witn  any  certainty  is,  that 
there  has  been  a  terrible  disaster.  Whole 
regiments  of  Sepoys,  in  different  parts  of 
the  Bengal  presidency,  have  broken  out 
into  revolt.  They  have  not  only  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  but  have  turned 
against  their  European  officers,  and  mur- 
dered them  without  a  pang  of  remorse. 
In  many  places,  the  mutineers  have  struck 
indiscrimmately  at  white  life ;  massacring, 
oflen  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  impos- 
sible to  describe,  man,  woman,  and  chdd ; 
burning  and  pillaging  in  every  direction  ; 
sweeping  away  the  civil  government  like 
chaff;  and  openly  declaring  the  rule  of 
the  Feringhee  usurper  at  an  end.  And 
this  storm,  it  may  be  said,  has  burst  sud- 
denly on  the  land.  It  is  true  that  we 
heard  some  months  ago  distant  murmur- 
ings,  indicatnig  a  troubled  state  of  the 
political  atmosphere.  We  knew  that  one 
or  two  regiments  near  the  capital  had  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  disaffection ;  but  it 
was  believed  that  the  feeling  was  local, 
that  it  had  been  suppressed,  and  that  it 
would  not  break  out  in  other  places.  In 
this  country  it  had  excited  no  alarm,  and 
scarcely  any  attention,  until,  on  the  loom- 
ing of  the  27th  of  June — four  days  afler 
the  centenary  of  the  great  battle  of  Plas- 
sy,  which,  in  the  stereotyped  historical 
phrase,  "  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Indian 
em[)ire  " — the  pregnant  sentences  of  the 
telegraph  announced  as  tragic  a  story  as 
has  ever  yet  been  embodied  in  a  few  ter- 
rible words. 

We  need. not  enter  into  details,  which 
will  be  found  fully  and  accurately  narrat- 
ed in  the  excellent  summaries  of  Indian 
intelligence,  the  names  of  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.*     Every 


*  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  valae  and  the 
interest  of  these  publications  at  the  present  time, 
when  even  the  copious  details  in  tlie  morning  jour- 
nals fail  to  satisfy  the  painful  curiosity  of  the  public ; 


reader  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  made 
himself  more  or  less  familiar  with  these 
details;  and,  as  we  write,  is  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  further  intelligence, 
upon  the  nature  of  which  greatly  depends 
whether  order  will  speedily  be  restored 
to  the  disturbed  districts,  or  whether,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  cold  weather, 
England  will  have  to  commence  the  re- 
conquest  of  Northern  India.  In  the  mean- 
while, people  knowing  something  about 
the  matter,  are  loudly  and  angrily  accus- 
ing and  condemning,  and  people  knowing 
nothing  about  it  are,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  scale  of  inverse  proportion, 
louder  and  angrier  still. 

It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  an  out- 
cry against  some  one.  Some  one  ought 
to  have  known  better ;  some  one  ought  to 
have  foreseen  all  this ;  some  one  ought  to 
have  prevented  it.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the 
great  Outis,  or  No  one,  who  has  done  all 
the  mischief.  Outis  has  put  out  the 
giant's  eye,  and  lefl  him  to  grope  in  the 
darkness.  We  say  it  not  ironically,  but 
seriously,  truthfully,  that  no  one  is  to 
blame  for  the  false  security  in  which  the 
nation  has  long  been  lapped.  It  was  the 
necessary  result  of  progressive  success. 
Indeed,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it 
has  not  been  also  the  cause  of  our  pro- 
gressive success.  A  more  cautious  and 
suspicious  policy  might  not  have  been  so 
successful.  We  have  raised,  step  by  step, 
during  the  last  century,  an  army  consist- 
ing of  two  hundred  thousand  natives  of 
India — ^men  of  different  nations  and  differ- 
ent castes,  all  differing  form  ourselves  in 
color,  creed,  institutions,  language,  habits, 
every  thing  that  can  separate  one  people 
from  another.  Over  this  immense  mass 
of  Indian  humanity,  a  handful  of  English 
gentlemen  has  held  undisputed  sway.  The 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have 
obeyed  the  word  of  the  dominant  tens. 
And  not  only  have  these  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  obeyed  the  dominant 
tens,  but  millions  and  tens  of  millions  have 
followed  the  same  straight  line  of  obedi- 
ence. Hireling  troops — foreign  mercena- 
ries are  to  be  found  everywhere,  ready  to 
fight  and  to  kill  any  one  for  pay.  In  In- 
dia, the  English  pay  has  been  paid  with  a 
regularity  wholly  unknown  under  any 
oriental  government.  The  Sepoys,  there- 
fore, have  had   their  reward.    And  for 


and  especislly  of  that  large  porticm  of  it  which  is 
personally  connected  with  India. 
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this  reward,  obedience  was  expected  in 
return.  But  we  have  had  no  such  claim, 
no  such  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people.  The  legitimate  inference,  there- 
fore, was,  that  the  soldiery  were  more 
likely  to  be  true  to  us  than  the  people ; 
and  that  we  should  always  be  able  to  keep 
the  latter  in  check  through  the  agency  of 
the  former.  The  generaTproposition  has 
been,  that  our  tenure  of  India  is  safe,  so 
long  as  we  can  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of 
the  native  army.  Let  tne  bayonets  of  the 
Sepoys  bristle  on  our  side,  and  we  are 
safe. 

But,  was  it  likely  that  the  bayonets  of 
the  Sepoys  would  always  bristle  on  our 
side  ?  We  confess  that  it  appeared  to  us 
very  likely  that  they  would.  The  belief 
was  not  at  all  a  preposterous  one.  There 
was  no  discredit  in  credulity.  No  might- 
ier lever  than  self-interest  moves  the  hearts 
and  shapes  the  actions  of  men.  It  is  true 
that  Indian  armies  always  mutiny.  The 
Mahratta,  the  Sikh,  the  Patau,  the  Arab 
soldier,  lives  in  a  chronic  state  of  mutiny. 
But  the  Mahratta,  the  Sikh,  the  Patau, 
is  always  in  arrears  of  pay :  when  the  ar- 
rears are  paid,  the  mutiny  ceases.  In 
these  days,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pay  of 
the  British  Sepoy  is  never  in  arrears.  It 
is  liberal  in  amount ;  regular  in  disburse- 
ment. The  soldier  has  never  had,  and  is 
never  likely  to  have,  so  good  a  master  as 
"  John  Companv."  The  son  follows  the 
example  of  the  father,  and  enlists  into  the 
service  of  the  British  Grovemment,  well 
knowing  that  in  youth,  in  maturity,  in  old 
age,  he  insures  a  provision  for  nimself ; 
that  a  certain  number  of  years  will  see 
him  in  regular  receipt  of  pay,  and  an  un- 
certain number  of  years  in  regular  receipt 
of  pension.  It  is  manifestly  to  his  inte- 
rest to  uphold  a  state  of  things  which  se- 
cures him  advantages  never  to  be  expect- 
ed under  any  other  government.  There 
has  always  been  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Indian 
soldier  to  revolt  would  be  suppressed,  in 
the  person  of  the  British  Sepoy,  by  the 
conviction  of  the  folly  of  the  movement. 

From  this  belief  we  may  except  those 
small  local  and  accidental  mutinies,  on  ac- 
count of  some  order,  real  or  supposed,  con- 
nected with  the  pay  of  the  Sepoy.  These 
mutinies  are  little  more  than  strikes  for 
wages,  not  peculiar  to  military  society. 
They  are  limited  to  the  locality  of  the 
special  grievance — are  epidemic,  but  not 
contagious.    The  cause  is  of  an  exception- 


al character,  and  the  result  only  "  proveti 
the  rule."  So  long  as  the  Sepoy  has  no- 
thing to  complain  of  on  the  score  of  hia 
pay,  it  has  been  assumed  that  we  may 
rely  upon  his  fidelity.  And  so  long  as  we 
may  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Sepoy, 
it  has  been  held  that  we  may  feel  assured 
of  the  security  of  our  Indian  empire. 

So  long,  it  has  been  said,  '^  ana  no  long- 
er." But  now  it  appears  that  this  latter 
proposition  is  as  likely  to  be  &lsified  as 
the  former.  The  Sepoy  receives  his  pay 
and  pension  with  the  old  regularity — -out 
he  is  mutinous ;  and  we  are  now  about  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  can  hold 
India  in  spite  of  liim.  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
seven  years  ago,  wrote  of  "  losing  India  " 
— "after  a  destructive  collision  i)etween 
the  European  regiments  and  a  mutinons 
native  army."  The  collision  we  have  now 
actually  seen  ;  but  we  have  not  lost  India, 
nor  are  we  about  to  lose  it :  we  are  sim- 
ply about  to  uiauguiate  a  new  system. 

Read  by  the  light  of  recent  events,  the 
old  system  of  holding  India  by  the  agency 
of  a  native  army,  now  appears  to  be  a  fiul- 
ure ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  declared  that  the 
Government  of  the  East  India  Company 
are  responsible  for  this  failure.  The  na- 
tive soldier,  who  would,  it  is  said,  mider 
good  management,  have  stood  by  as  to 
the  last,  has  risen  against  his  European 
ofiicers,  and  turned  our  cantonments  into 
shambles.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  there 
must  have  been  mismanagement.  Only 
by  some  culpable  folly  could  such  an  ele- 
ment of  strength  be  converted  into  weak- 
ness and  danger. 

And  this  is,  of  course,  supported  by  the 
assertion  that  the  present  criris  has  been 
steadily  approaching,  and  that  many  have 
seen  and  have  announced  its  approach. 
In  such  a  conjuncture,  hasty  verdicts  and 
rash  judgments  were  to  be  expected. 
The  time  has,  perhaps,  not  yet  come,  for 
a  calm,  dispassionate,  judicial  consider»- 
tion  of  the  whole  case.  Already,  in  the 
absence  of  information,  has  much  been 
written  very  vehemently  on  one  nde  of 
the  (question.  Little  time  does  it  take  to- 
acquire  the  materials  of  a  virulent  condem». 
nation.  It  is  quite  sufficient  that  BOiAe> 
thing  has  gone  wrong,  for  people,  with 
the  least  possible  knowledge  of  that  Bonie* 
thing,  to  denounce  the  Government  nnder* 
whose  hands  the  disaster  has  arisen,  and 
to  cry  frantically,  "Down  with  it — dirfan 
da  est  Carthago?'*  This  shont,  as  we  haw 
said,  has  gone  up  already :  condeamatioii. 
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has  preceded  inquiry.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  ere  long  there  will  be  a  re- 
action ;  at  all  events,  there  will  be  an  in- 
quiry— a  grave,  solemn,  and  deliberate  in- 
quiry. In  prospect  of  this  we  now  write. 
Many  difficult  political  problems  will  press 
for  solution.  We  do  not,  at  this  early 
period,  declare  ourselves  competent  to 
solve  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  with 
much  humility  that  we  offer  to  our  read- 
ers some  considerations  which  may,  per- 
haps, enable  them,  when  the  time  comes, 
to  approach  the  discussion  in  a  proper  ju- 
dicial spirit. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
wonder  is  not  that,  once  in  a  hundred 
years,  there  should  be  such  an  outbreak 
as  we  now  are  deploring ;  but  that  such 
a  disaster  should  have  occurred  only  once 
in  a  hundred  years.  "All  government," 
it  has  been  truly  said,  "  is  more  or  less  an 
experiment.  In  India  it  is  especially  an 
experiment,  and  it  is  one  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  We  have  been  compelled  to  ex- 
perimentalize on  a  foreign  people  not  easy 
to  understand — ^upon  a  people  whose  cha- 
racter and  institutions  are  not  only  ex- 
tremely dissimilar  to  our  own,  but  so 
fenced  in  with  exclusiveness,  so  bristling 
with  all  kinds  of  discouragements  and  de- 
nials, that  it  is  difficult  above  all  things 
to  acquire  that  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  their  feelings  and  opinions,  which  can 
alone  enable  us  to  adapt  our  legislation  to 
their  moral  and  physical  requirements." 
In  a  word,  we  desire  that  it  should  be  al- 
ways remembered,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
govern  such  a  country  as  India ;  and  that 
the  wonder  truly  is,  that  the  experiment 
has  been  attended  by  so  few  serious  mis- 
takes, not  that  it  has  been  characterized 
by  so  many. 

Having  anticipated  this  consideration, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  our  article,  we  need 
say  nothing  more  to  bespeak  general  tol- 
eration towards  the  errors  of  our  Indian 
government.  We  pass  on,  therefore,  to 
another  and  a  very  important  point  of 
inquiry.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  it 
should  be  well  considered  in  this  con- 
juncture, whether  the  present  crisis  is  not 
the  result  of  an  over-anxiety  to  govern 
well,  rather  than  of  any  culpable  negli- 
gence and  indifference — whether,  indeed, 
we  have  not  done  too  much  rather  than 
too  little.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  knew 
India  and  her  people  as  well  as  any  man 
^^'ho  ever  lived,  was  continually  insisting 
upon  the  evils  of  precipitate  reform.     It 


was  his  opinion  that  great  evil  would  re- 
sult from  over-governing  the  country — 
from  attempting  to  do  too  much  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  people.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company  has 
been  perpetually  reproached  for  being  so 
slow  m  the  work  of  improvement.  But 
we  suspect  that  it  will  appear,  on  inquiry, 
that  it  has  been  not  too  slow,  but  too 
rapid.  And  as  the  people  of  England  at 
the  present  time — ^men  of  all  classes  and 
all  interests — are  crying  out  against  the 
misgovemment  out  of  which  our  disas- 
ters have  arisen,  it  may  be  not  undesirable 
to  consider  whether  many  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  contributed  to  evolve 
the  present  crisis,  are  not  the  results  of 
their  own  incaution  and  impatience — the 
growth,  indeed,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
some  clamor  at  home,  some  urgency  for 
particular  reforms.  The  progress  may 
nave  been  all  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Parliament,  the  Platform,  and  the  Press 
of  Great  Britain  may  all  have  urged  what 
is  right ;  and  the  government  of  the 
East  India  Company  may  have  been 
right  in  yielding  to  the  pressure  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that,  because  it  was  right, 
it  was  not  dangerous. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  this  inquiry 
can  be  entered  into,  in  a  proper  spirit, 
unless  we  entirely  divest  our  minds  of  the 
assumption  that  whatever  may  weaken 
our  hold  of  India,  is  necessarily  culpable. 
We  hold  it  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
first  principle  of  Indian  government,  that 
we  are  to  do  our  best  for  the  country  and 
the  people,  without  a  thought  of  the  effect 
that  our  measures  will  have  on  the  dura- 
tion of  our  empire  in  the  East.  If  what 
we  do  be  right  in  itself,  it  can  not  be 
made  wrong  by  the  fi»ct  or  the  conjec- 
ture that  it  may  be  injurious  to  our  own 
interests.  Keeping  this  ever  steadily  in 
view,  the  reader  will  not  misunderstand 
us.  There  are  things  which,  if  it  were 
clearly  shown  that  they  had  been  the 
immediate  and  the  sole  cause  of  our  re- 
cent disasters,  we  should  never  wish  un« 
done. 

It  is  our  duty  to  enlighten  and  civilize 
the  people.  No  fear  of  consequences 
should  ever  deter  us  from  the  steadfast 
prosecution  of  mealures  tending  to  wean 
the  people  from  the  cruel  and  degrading 
superstitions  to  which  they  have  so  long 
been  given  up,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a 
priestnood,  whose  interest  it  is  to  perpe- 
tuate  ignorance  and  barbarism.     We  do 
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believe  that  what  we  have  done  for  the 
people  at  large,  has  given  dire  offense  to 
the  Brahmins.    At  present,  affairs  are  in 
a  transition  state.  The  Brahmins  feel  that 
their  influence  is  declining,  and  will  de- 
cline still  more,  as  the  effects  of  Euro- 
pean education  diffuse  themselves  more 
and  more  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
But  they  have  still  power  to  lead  the  peo- 
ple astray,  and  especially  that  class — the 
soldiery — which  is  least  exposed  to  coun- 
teracting   influences.      That  they  have 
been  busily  employed  in  disseminating  a 
belief  of  the   mtention  of  the  British 
Government  to  interfere,  in  a  fer  more 
peremptory  and  decided  manner,  with  the 
religion  of  the  people,  is  a  fact  which  is 
rarely  questioned.    They  have,  doubtless, 
pointed  to  repeated  measures  of  interfer- 
ence, of  no  great  import,  perhaps  when 
viewed  singly,  but  alarming  in  their  ag- 
gregation.   The  abolition  of  Suttee — the 
the  suppression  of  female  in&nticide — the 
prohibition  of  the  cruel  ceremonies  at- 
tending the  Churruck  Poojah — the  modi- 
fication of  the  Hindoo  law  of  inheritance 
— the  promotion  of  female  education — ^the 
legalization  of  the  marriage  of  Hindoo 
widows — ^the  diminished   endowment  of 
religious  institutions  —  and  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  once  stringent  rules  inter- 
dictory of  all,  even  indirect  or  construct- 
ive, encouragement    of    educational  or 
missionary  efforts  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  people,  are,  doubtless,  all  referred  to 
as  indications  of  the  insidious  endeavors 
of  the  Feringhees  to  break  down  the 
walls  of  caste.    A  little  thing  will  fill  the 
cup  of  suspicion  and  alarm  to  the  brim. 
Nothing  could  answer  the  purpose  better 
than    the  greased  cartridges,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much.      Alone,  the 
cartridges  would  not  have  stirred  a  single 
company  to  revolt.      But,  added  to  all 
these  foregone  manifestations  of  our  dis- 
regard   of   Hindoo    superstitions,    and 
coupled,  moreover,  with  vague  and  mys- 
terious rumors  of  some  more  open  and 
undisguised  assault  to  be  committed  upon 
Hindooism,  under  the  protection  of  an 
overwhelming  European  force,  even  a  less 
outrage  than  this  might  have  made  the 
seething  cauldron  bubble  over  in  rebel- 
lion. • 

We  should  be  far  better  pleased  if  we 
could  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  re- 
ligious alarm  were  not  the  main  cause  of 
this  outbreak  among  the  soldiery  of  Ben- 
gal.   But  we  can  not  resist  the  conviction 


that  the  Brahmins  have  wrought  upon 
the  fears  and  the  prejudices  of  the  mili- 
tary classes,  by  assailing  them  with  stories 
in  which  a  vast  superstructure  of  fidse- 
hood  is  reared  upon  a  basis  of  truth.  If 
this  ^^  leprous  distillment"  had  not  been 
poured  mto  their  ears  by  the  dominant 
class,  they  would  never  have  admitted  a 
belief  of  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  use  any  other  instrument  than  that 
of  persuasion.  We  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  delusion  has  been  fostered  by  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  some  Christian  minis- 
ters, who  have  preached  God's  word  in 
military  hospitals  and  military  lines  ;  and 
that  some  not  connected  with  the  Chriat- 
ian  ministry,  servants  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment,  in  some  cases  regimental  officers, 
have  endeavored,  in  like  manner,  to  win 
over  the  Sepoys  to  the  truth.  But  the 
quiet,  unobtrusive  efforts  of  individnal 
men  were  not  calculated  to  alarm  the 
general  body  of  the  soldiery.  It  was  the 
apprehension  only  of  the  interference  of 
the  State  that  could  have  raised  sooh  a 
wide-spread  feeling  of  dismay  and  resent- 
ment. Audit  demanded  the  agency  of 
some  active  emmissaries  of  evU  to  make 
the  poison  do  its  iatal  work.  The  Brah^ 
mins  have  good  reason  to  hate  ns.  The 
tendency  to  all  our  ameliorative  measnres 
in  India,  is  essentially  anti-BrahminioaL 
The  education  of  the  people  is  alone  sn£ 
ficient  to  make  them  gnash  their  teeth  in 
despair  ?  The  white  man  has  come  with 
his  new  truths  ;  and  the  old  errors  of 
Hindooism  must  fall  prostrate  before 
them.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the 
priestly  and  privileged  class  should  ohaft 
at  our  presence,  and  desire  to  sweep  na 
from  the  face  of  the  land  ? 

We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  db*' 
affection  is  limited  to  the  Hindoos.  But 
it  appears  that  the  open  manifestation  of 
discontent  originatea  with  them.  The 
Mohammedans  appear  to  have  been 
easily  i>ersuaded  that  some  of  the.  ohjeo- 
tionable  cartridges  were  greased  wtth 
hog's  lard.  This  was  probably  a  mere  ia^. 
vention  of  the  enemy.  At  all  events,  ifc. 
appears  that  none  of  the  cartridges  from' 
England  had  in  them  any  of  the  greaseof 
the  unclean  animal.  Inteuigible  as  was  th» 
objection  raised  by  the  Hindoos  to  tallow 
made  of  bullock's  &t,  it  was  for  some' 
time  hoped  and  believed  that  the  mOTO^ 
ment  was  confined  to  the  Hindoos.  Later 
events,  howevei:,  have  shown  the  &Uaej 
of  this  hope.      The  Mnssolmaai  bnqi- 
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their  own  special  grievances.  "  The  re- 
8uini>tion  measures,"  says  a  recent  well- 
iiiforined  writer,*  "the  discontinuance 
of  the  use  of  Persian  in  the  courts — the 
attempted  conversion  of  the  Calcutta  Ma- 
drisa,  an  institution  founded  by  Warren 
Hastings  to  educate  Moolavees,  that  is, 
doctors  of  Mohammedan  law,  into  a  com- 
mon English  school  —  the  striking  off 
from  that  establishment  of  all  officers  whose 
service  was  religious,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  tests  and  conditions  of  ad- 
mission to  public  employment  as  have  had 
the  effect  of  excluding  Mohammedans  en- 
tirely from  the  courts  and  other  public 
establishments — these  and  many  smiilar 
observed  results  of  the  new  principles 
adopted  by  the  ruling  authonties,  are 
quite  enough  to  account  for  the  alienar 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  population.  There 
needed  very  little  perversion  of  represent- 
ation to  induce  the  Mohammedan  Sepoy 
to  believe,  equally  with  the  Hindoo,  that 
the  subversion  of  his  religion  also  was  the 
object  and  aim  of  the  government  he  was 
serving."  He  had  his  own  faith  to  de- 
fend, and  in  defense  of  it,  who  so  violent 
and  outrageous  as  a  Mohammedan  ? 

Assuming  this  to  be  the  correct  view  of 
the  case — that  the  revolt  in  Bengal  has 
been  fostered  by  our  interference  with 
the  religious  customs  and  privileges  of 
the  people,  or  with  laws  and  customs  sup- 
posi^i  to  be  sanctioned  by  religion,  does 
it,  therefore,  follow,  that  the  Government 
of  the  East  India  Company  is  culpable  ? 
If  such  is  the  inference,  it  is  only  right 
that  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
blame  is  shared  by  a  large  body  of  the 
people  of  England.  It  was  long  a  re- 
proach to  the  East  India  Company,  that 
they  were  too  keenly  alive  to  the  dan- 
gers of  such  interference — ^that  they  sanc- 
tioned and  sustained  the  cruel  and  idol- 
atrous rites  of  Hindooism — and  were  alto- 
gether too  tolerant  of  error.  It  was  long 
declared  to  be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to 
a  Christian  government  thus  to  shelve  the 
religion  of  the  Redeemer,  and  to  appear 
openly  as  the  friends  and  abettors  of  an 
abominable  superstition.  I^  then,  there 
be  any  blame  in  this  matter,  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  culprits  out  of  Leadenhall  street. 
But  we  hold  that  there  is  really  no  cul- 
pability anywhere.    As  regards  the  gov- 


*  "  The  Mutiny  in  Bengal:  Its  Causes  and  Oop- 

rcctives." — Allen's  Indian  Mail 


emment,  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  has 
not  respected  the  religious  faitlis  of  the 
people  of  India,  because  it  has  suppress- 
ed or  endeavored  to  suppress,  certain 
abominations,  which  were  clearly  breach- 
es of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  which 
were  really  not  sanctioned  b^  the  nation- 
al religion,  although  the  priesthood,  for 
their  own  purposes,  made  it  to  appear 
that  they  were  divinely  ordianed. 

We  concur  entirely  in  the  view  of  the 
duty  of  government  towards  its  native 
subjects  in  India,  enunciated,  some  forty 
years  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Marshman,  the  eminent  missionary  of 
Serampore.  "Though  most  deeply  im- 
pressed," he  wrote,  "  with  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  satisfied  that 
were  that  only  to  be  considered  in  a 
moral  view,  it  would  be  found  to  have 
diffused  more  knowledge  and  happiness 
than  any  other  feith  man  ever  enter- 
tained ;  yet  I  do  think,  that  from  the  con- 
struction of  our  empire  in  India,  referring 
both  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
attained,  and  that  in  which  it  must  (ac- 
cording to  my  humble  judgement)  be 
preserved,  that  the  English  government 
m  India  should  never,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, interfere  in  propagating  the  Christian 
religion.  The  pious  missionary  must  be 
left  unsupported  by  government  or  any 
of  its  officers,  to  pursue  his  labors  ;  and  I 
will  add,  that  I  should  not  only  deem  a 
contrary  conduct  a  breach  of  faith  to 
those  nations  whom  we  have  conquered, 
more  by  our  solemn  pledges,  given  in 
words  and  acts,  to  respect  their  prejudices 
and  maintain  their  religion,  than  by  arms, 
but  likely  to  fail  in  the  object  it  sought  to 
accomplish,  and  to  expose  us  eventually 
to  more  serious  dangers  than  we  have 
ever  yet  known." 

With  such  information  as  we  have  be- 
fore us,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  gov- 
erment  of  India  has  transgressed  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  the  above  passage. 
If  there  be  one  act  more  than  another 
which  m^  be  construed  into  an  indirect 
support  of  proselytizing  efforts,  it  is  in  the 
adiniflsion  of  missionarv  schools  and  col- 
leges to  the  privilege  of  receiving,  in  com- 
mon with  otner  scholastic  institutions,  the 
benefits  of  grants  in  aid  from  the  public 
purse.  This  measure  was  greatly  approv- 
ed at  the  time,  as  was  the  whole  scheme 
of  education,  launched  while  Sir  Charles 
Wood  was  President  of  the  Indian  Board, 
doubtless  in  obedience  to  popular  outcry. 
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But  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  one  thing,  the  extension  of  secular 
education  is  another.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, which  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of 
government,  is  as  fatal  to  Brahminism  as 
ihe  former.  In  this,  and  in  another  more 
enlarged  sense,  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple is  dangerous.  The  "  danger  "  is  the 
loss  of  India.  But  we  have  never  closed 
our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  this  result — 
and  we  believe  that  we  have  never  been 
deterred  from  doing  what  is  right  by  any 
fear  of  hastening  the  downfall  of  our  empire. 
Still,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  outbreak  in  Bengal,  is  to  be 
found  in  certain  lies  disseminated,  with  a 
malicious  object,  among  the  native  sol- 
diery ;  and  that  if  the  authorities  in  India 
and  England  had  been  duly  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  army,  they 
might  have  anticipated  and  counteracted 
the  evil  influences  of  those  who  have  ex- 
erted themselves,  with  too  much  success, 
to  fan  the  latent  fires  of  disaifection  into 
a  blaze.  There  are,  indeed,  two  distinct 
branches  of  inquiry — the  one,  why  the 
disaffection  arose ;  the  other,  why,  having 
arisen,  it  was  not  allayed  by  the  Eu- 
pean  officers  before  it  broke  out  into  acts 
of  violence.  If  proper  relations  had  been 
maintained  between  the  Sepoy  and  his 
English  officer,  there  would  never  have 
existed  this  dangerous  delusion,  "that 
they  should  believe  a  lie."  The  Sepoy  is 
very  credulous.  There  is,  indeed,  a  child- 
like simplicity  in  the  readiness  with  which 
he  believes  and  ponders  over  the  most 
absurd  story.  But  he  has  far  greater 
faith  in  the  word  of  the  white  man  than 
in  that  of  his  own  people.  A  few  words 
of  explanation  from  an  officer  esteemed 
by  the  men  under  his  command,  will 
speedily  remove  a  dangerous  error  ran- 
kling in  the  Sepoy's  mind,  and  send  him 
back  to  liis  lines  a  contented  man  and  a 
good  soldier.  Fortified  by  the  assurances 
of  his  captain,  he  will  be  proof  against  the 
designing  falsehood  of  the  emissary  of 
evil.  No  one,  knowing  how  easily  the 
Sepoy  is  alarmed,  will  doubt  for  a  moment 
the  effect  which  the  greased  cartridges 
may  have  had  upon  his  mind,  especially 
when  interpreted  to  him  by  one  bent 
upon  mischief.  But  no  one  knowing  how 
docile  and  tractable  he  is,  when  properly 
managed  by  his  European  commander, 
will  have  any  more  doubt  that  this  alarm 
might  have  been  easily  dissipated  by  a 
few  words  of  timely  explanation. 


Then,  why  were  these  words  of  timely 
explanation  not  spoken  ?  We  desire  not 
to  be  understood  as  making  any  sweeping 
assertions.  We  do  not  say  that  in  no 
case  has  a  statement  been  made  on  the 
subject  of  the  cartridges,  tending  to  allay 
the  alarm  and  irritation  in  the  Sepoy's 
mind.  It  may  have  been  made  in  time ; 
it  may  have  been  made  too  late;  or  it 
may  not  have  been  made  at  all.  We  will 
assume  the  worst,  although  we  have  no 
information  to  lead  us  to  a  belief  in  any 
thing  better.  But  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  conviction  that,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  explanation  was  not 
offered ;  and  that  regiments  have  brok^i 
out  into  rebellion,  because  there  have  not 
been  intimate  relations  between  the  Ben- 
gal Sepoy  and  the  British  officer. 

And  why?  Simply  for  this  reason: 
that  it  has  been  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  the  social,  the  administrative,  and  the 
material  progress  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  weaken  the  bonds  between  the 
Hindostanee  soldier  and  the  Eoropean 
officer.  Little  by  little,  the  Englisn  in 
India  have  been  more  and  more  nn-^n- 
doo-ized  by  the  growing  civilization  of  the 
West.  In  the  old  time,  he  conformed 
himself,  more  or  less,  to  the  habits  of  the 
people.  If  he  did  nothing  else,  he  ooi^ 
formed  himself,  with  wonderful  alacrity, 
to  their  vices.  He  might  not  adopt  their 
religion,  but  he  very  soon  forsook  his 
own.  There  were  few  Christian  churches ; 
there  were  few  Christian  ministers ;  there 
were  few  Christian  women.  He,  ther^ 
fore,  soon  ceased  to  worship,  and  he  foond 
his  female  companions  among  the  women 
of  the  country.  He  lived  in  the  Zenana. 
He  participated  in  the  ceremonial  festivi- 
ties of  the  people.  He  was  all  things  to 
all  men — now  a  Hindoo,  and  now  a  Mos^ 
sulman.  He  was  a  Sepoy  officer;  and 
content  to  be  a  Sepoy  officer.  I£s  regi- 
ment was  his  home.  The  native  officen 
were  his  brethren ;  the  soldiers  were  hit 
children.  He  spoke  their  langoage^* 
though,  in  all  probability,  he  ooold  not- 
read  a  single  word.  R^i^ff,  indeedy 
was  not  part  of  his  vocation.  He,  them* 
fore,  talked  all  the  more.  He  WM  odnd' 
to  converse  with  his  native  officers.  Tte 
soobahdar  or  jemadar  of  his  company  wan- 
ever  welcome  to  his  bungalow.  He  had 
always  a  kind  word  to  say  to  them ;  he  wA* 
dom  failed  to  ask  what  was  going  on  in 
the  lines :  and  what  was  the  Daaouv  g^tpi^ 
or  gossip.    It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  aaAwm 
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officer  to  be  communicative.  He  is  never 
slow  to  talk  if  he  is  encouraged.  He  will 
not  hoard  up  his  grievances  if  he  can  find 
a  sympathizing  listener ;  he  will  not  hatch 
sedition  in  secret  if  he  is  encouraged  to 
make  a  confidant  of  one  who  has  anv 
power  to  redress  them.  So,  when  he  vi- 
sited his  officer  in  the  olden  time,  when 
Englishmen  were  content  to  be  mere  sol- 
diers in  India,  he  freely  disclosed  to  him 
all  that  was  done  and  was  talked  of  in  the 
lines.  If  sinister  rumors  were  afloat,  they 
were  communicated  to  the  officer,  who 
investigated  their  origin,  and  explained 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  origin- 
ated. The  native  soldier  then  carried 
back  to  his  comrades  words  of  comfort 
and  assurance.  The  lie  was  strangled ; 
the  delusion  vanished ;  the  panic  subsid- 
ed ;  and  men  went  to  parade  with  cheer- 
ful faces  as  before. 

That  this  is  not  the  case  now,  or,  if 
ever  the  case,  is  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule,  is  generally  admitted.  The  Eng- 
lishman in  India  has  became  more  Eng- 
lish— the  officer  has  become  less  a  soldier. 
We  no  longer  leave  our  country,  with  its 
religion,  its  manners,  its  literature,  its  do- 
mesticities behind  us,  when  we  set  our 
faces  towards  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  We 
carry  with  us  to  the  East  our  civilization, 
our  propriety,  our  old  ideas  and  associa- 
tions, and,  as  far  as  possible,  our  old  way 
of  life.  We  do  not  cast  off  the  mother 
country,  but  still  turn  fondly  towards  it ; 
and  as  increased  facilities  for  communica- 
tion multiply  around  us,  we  hanker  more 
and  more  after  home.  The  English  draw- 
ing-room has  supplanted  the  native  Ze- 
nana. Instead  of  the  dusky  paramour, 
the  pale-faced  English  wife  has  become 
thfe  companion  of  the  officer's  solitude, 
and  the  mother  of  his  children.  A  wide 
severance  between  the  conquered  and  the 
conquering  races  is  the  result  of  this  so- 
cial change.  Some  may  lament  it — some 
may  say  that  we  have  become  too  English, 
and  that  a  greater  assimilation  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  and 
a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  their 
tone  of  thought,  and  a  more  enlarged 
sympathy  with  their  feelings,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  insure  our  permanent 
occupation  of  the  country.  But  this  is 
simply  impossible.  The  change  of  which 
we  speak  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
can  not  Hindooize  ourselves  again,  any 
more  than  the  butterfly  can  return  to  the 


stcUus  ante  of  the  ^mb.  We  can  not  de- 
molish our  Christian  churches,  or  burn 
our  English  books,  or  place  a  five  months' 
voyage  between  India  and  Great  Britain. 
When  we  consider  the  atrocities  which 
have  been  inflicted  during  the  last  few 
months  upon  delicate  women  and  inno- 
cent children,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
surmise  that  there  may  be  less  willingness 
than  heretofore  to  transplant  English  la- 
dies to  so  perilous  a  land;  but  even  if 
this,  as  we  greatly  doubt,  were  to  be  the 
permanent  result  of  our  recent  disasters, 
there  are  other  influences  (not  the  least 
of  these  being  the  progress  of  public  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  rehgion  and  morality) 
which  would  prevent  our  again  assuming 
the  old  loose  garments  which  once  we 
wore  in  true  Hindostanee  fashion.  We 
have  divested  ourselves  of  them  forever. 
But  is  it  onljr  by  ceasing  to  be  English- 
men— ^by  ceasmg  to  be  Christians,  that 
we  can  win  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  natives  ?  We  believe  that  there 
are  other  and  better  ways,*  but  scarcely 
as  the  present  military  system  of  the  coun- 
try is  maintained.  The  men  whose  names 
are  borne  on  the  lists,  as  officers  of  our 
Sepoy  regiments,  are  far  better  specimens 
of  English  gentlemen  than  their  fiithers 
and  grandfathers  in  the  days  of  Wellesley 
and  Comwallis.  But  modem  improve- 
ment has  here  again  been  fatal  to  the  na- 
tive army.  It  is  now  of  administrative 
Erogress  that  we  are  speaking.  There 
as  been  long  an  outcry  against  the  old 
exclusive  civil  service  and  the  regulation 
system.  AU  our  more  recent  acquisitions 
of  territory,  as  the  Punjab,  Pegu,  Nag- 
pore,  and  Oude,  have  been  administered 
since  their  annexation,  under  the  "  non- 
regulation  system,"  by  a  mixed  commis- 
sion, composed  of  cvm  and  military  offi- 


*  It  is  veiy  poesible  not  to  be  too  English,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  too  Oriental  The 
biographer  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  says  of  him :  "  The 
great  secret  of  Malcolm's  sacoess  was,  that  he  was 
neither  too  native  nor  too  European.  He  under- 
stood the  native  character,  and  he  could  sympathize 
with  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  but  he  never  fell 
into  native  habits.  ...  It  was  by  preserving 
the  high  tone  and  the  pure  life  of  the  English  gentle- 
man, and  yet  carrying  to  his  work  no  European  pre- 
judices, no  cut-and-dried  maxims  of  European  poUcy, 
to  be  applied,  however  inapplicable,  to  all  cases  of 
native  government,  that  Malcolm  achieved  an 
amount  of  success,  and  acquired  a  reputation  among 
the  people  of  Central  India,  such  as  no  man,  before 
or  since,  ever  earned  for  himself  in  any  part  of  the 
world." 
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cers — ^the  latter  generally  predominating 
in  respect  of  numbers.  These  military 
administrators  are  commonly  the  picked 
men  of  the  service.  They  are  not  the 
sons  and  nephews  of  directors,  or  young 
men  of  good  connections  at  home,  strong- 
ly recommended  to  the  Governor-General, 
but  men  of  proved  capacity  and  undoubt- 
ed vigor,  acquainted  with  the  native  lan- 
guages, with  the  country,  and  with  the 
people,  and  full  of  activity  of  the  best 
tdnd.  These  are  the  men  who  are  most 
wanted  with  their  regiments,  but  they 
are  not  suffered  to  remain  soldiers.  The 
temptation  to  accept  any  extra-regimental 
employment  is  great.  There  is  better 
pay,  more  credit,  a  better  prospect  of 
gaining  future  distinction,  and  rising  to 
eminence  in  the  service.  The  allurement, 
therefore,  is  not  resisted  ;  and  regiments, 
already  denuded  of  their  best  officers  to 
supply  the  ordinary  requirement  of  the 
staff,  are  still  further  stripped,  and  all  the 
remaining  men  of  any  mark  and  likelihood 
carried  off  to  administer  new  provinces,  or 
to  take  the  place  in  other  detached  situa- 
tions of  those  who  have  been  selected  for 
the  government  of  our  new  acquisitions. 
Thus  the  civil  administration  is  strength- 
ened, but  the  strength  of  the  army  is  sac- 
rificed to  it.  Every  body  admits  that  the 
experiment  has  been  in  itself  amply  suc- 
cessful— 80  successful,  that,  whatever  new 
proAdnces  may  be  added  to  our  Indian  em- 
pire, the  old  system  of  pure  civilianism 
will  never  be  resorted  to  again.  It  was 
the  growth,  too,  of  the  very  best  inten- 
tions— of  a  laudable  desire  to  govern  in 
the  most  effectual  and  least  expensive 
manner.  They  who  had  accused  the  East 
India  Companv  of  a  desire  to  maintain 
their  privileged  civil  service  at  the  highest 
possible  numerical  strength,  and  of  being 
jealous  in  the  extreme  of  all  interference 
with  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  dominant 
few,  now  saw  this  aristocracy  of  caste 
broken  down  ;  and  were  compelled  to  ad- 
mit the  sacrifice  and  to  laud  the  disinter- 
estedness of  the  reform. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  "  non-regulation  system," 
was  the  extension  of  public  works  in  In- 
dia. This,  also,  was  a  laudable  movement. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  was  pro- 
moted, in  no  small  degree,  by  a  pressure 
from  this  country.  The  East  Inma  Com- 
pany had  never  been  unmindful  of  the  im- 
portance of  great  material  works,  remune- 
rative and  reproductive ;  but  the  pace  at 


which  they  had  proceeded  had  been  too 
slow  for  home-bred  politicians,  and  there 
was  a  clamor  for  greater  speed.    Large 
sums  of  money  were  devoted  to  roads,  to 
canals,  and  other  great  works  of  public 
utility.    The  department  -of  public  works 
became  an  important  department  of  the 
State.     Great  numbers  of  officers  were 
required  to  give  effect  to  our  measures. 
Young  military  men  took  to  the  study  of 
en^neering,  and  came  to  England  to  work 
upon  the  railways.    Any  one  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  practical  science  felt  him- 
self secure  of  obtaining  an  appointment  in 
the  public  works'  department;   so  here 
was  another  mode  of  escape  from  that 
penal  settlement — the    military    canton- 
ment.   It  w^as,  doubtless,  a  movement  in 
the  right  direction ;  but,  excellent  as  it 
was  in  itself,  it  struck  another  blow  at  the 
efficiency  of  our  native  army.    More  ao-  ' 
tive   enterprising    young    soldiers    were 
carried  away  for  detached  employment^ 
and  the  residue  became  scantier,  more  dis- 
satisfied, and  more  inefficient^  nntil  the 
attachment  and  confidence  of  the  Sepoj 
towards  his  British  officers  became  little 
more  than  things  of  the  past ;  and  this^ 
perhaps,  less  because  the  number  of  oiB- 
cers  lefl  with  a  regiment  was  so  small, 
than  because  the  quality  was  so  indiflbr- 
ent.    We  have  no  doubt  that  a  few  good 
officers  are  better  than  many  bad  ones. 
We  have  some  tangible  proof  of  this  in 
the  Company's  Irregular  regiments,  which 
have  mostly  only  three  European  offioeriL 
a  commandant,  a  second  in  command,  and 
an  adjutant,  and  yet  are  ftl^JJ^s  in  an  ad* 
mirable  state  of  efficiency.    Tnese  offloem 
arc  picked  officers ;  their  appointments  tie 
staff  appointments,  hungered  after  like  iD; 
others.    A  man  in  command  of  an  Ine^-' 
lar  corps  is  satisfied  with  it ;  the  offioert 
beneath  him  aspire  to  nothing  better  than 
the  command,  in  due  coarse,  of  the  rai- 
ment to  which  they  have  lonff  been  at- 
tached.   The  re^ment  is  their  home,  the 
soldiers  are  their  comrades.     Thej  are 
proud  of  their  connection  with  the  coipK- 
and  are  eager  to  exalt  it ;  whilst  the  cw' 
cer  with  the  Regular  regiment  sits  loomiii 
\y  to  his  duty,  and  is  continually  loDgni{K 
to  escape.    It  is  of  less  importance  tkn 
we  should  secure  the  servioes  of  gwA* 
than  of  many  officers  with  the  Sepojteffft^ 
ments.    But  it  is  impossible  thttt  any  mii    ||» 
should  be  a  TOod  regimen  al  oSoer  wW 
looks  upon  himself  merely  as  a  bird  <if 
passage  with  his  reyment— dhMkei^  tii% 
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perhaps,  despises  his  duties,  and  is  ex- 
pcruling  all  his  energies  in  efforts  to  get 
himselt*  transferred  to  the  staff. 

The  "  Staff,"  indeed,  has,  for  some  years 
past,  been  gradually  swallowing  up  the 
commissioned  ranks  of  the  Indian  army- 
The  intention  of   employing  military  offi. 
cers  in  civil  offices  was,  we  repeat,  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  it  has  been 
eminently  successful.     But  it  has  destroy- 
ed the  military  feeling  and  the  military 
capacity  of  hundreds,  who  might  have  be- 
come tirst-rate  soldiers.     We  suspect  that 
the  number  of  officers  who,  if  suddenly  re- 
called to  their  regiments,  would  be  quite 
incapable  of  putting  a  company  through 
their  ordinary  marching  drill,  or  through 
the  manual  and  platoon  exercise,  is  some- 
thing really  astomiding.    Even  command- 
ing officers,  after  a  long  series  of  years  on 
the  staff,  have  been  known  to  enter  again 
upon  regimental  duty,  as  ignorant  of  mili- 
tary details  as  a  cadet  fresh  from  Harrow 
or  Winchester.     And  we  are  afraid  that 
there  are  not  many  who,  after  having  dis- 
charged   large   civil   and   administrative 
functions,  and  been  invested  with  weighty 
resf)onsibilities,  do   not  look   upon  regi- 
mental  duty   with   something   like   con- 
^mi)t,  especially  under  a  system,  the  un- 
ha[)py  tendency  of  which  is  to  transfer  all 
real  power  from  the  regimental  authori- 
ties to  army  head-quarters,  and  to  make 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  who  ought  to 
be  a  very  king  over  his  own  people,  a 
mere  degraded  cipher — the  shadow  of  a 
name.     The  tendency,  indeed,  of  our  en- 
tire system  has  been  to  degrade  regiment- 
al duty,  in  all  its  degrees,  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent,  until   the   zeal  and   the 
pride  of  the  soldier  are  almost  wholly  ex- 
tinct. 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this 
subject,  but  for  the  exigencies  of  time  and 
si)aee,  which  forbid  us  to  enlarge,  as  we 
desire,  upon  the  evils  of  excessive  central- 
ization in  all  the  branches  of  the  State. 
But  enough,  we  think,  has  been  advanced 
to  indicate — firstly,  what  have  been  the 
])redisposiug  causes  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  native  army  of  India ;  and,  secondly, 
what  has  prevented  that  disaffection  from 
beinix  allaved  before  it  had  become  dan- 
gerous — in  a  word,  the  active  and  the 
passive  causes  of  the  recent  disastrous 
outljreak.  In  both  cases,  an  undue  zeal 
for  precipitate  reform  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mischief.     The  wheels  of 


progress  would  have  rolled  on  surely  and 
safely,  without  creating  alarm  or  rousing 
national  prejudices  into  violent  action,  and 
great  moral  and  material  improvements 
would  have  struck  root  in  the  soil,  when 
the  country  was  ready  for  them.  But 
the  pressure  from  without  has  given  to 
these  wheels  of  progress  a  forced  and  un- 
natural rapidity  of  rotation,  and  we  have 
been  roused  to  a  sense  of  our  danger  by 
seeing  the  State  machine  rushing  down 
the  hill  to  destruction,  beyond  the  power 
of  human  agency  to  control  its  headlong 
course.  The  Government  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company  has  often  been  called  a 
"  drag."  It  was  a  drag  that  was  much 
needed.  But  Parliament,  the  platform, 
and  the  press,  scouted  the  dicta  that  India 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  this  or  that  measure, 
and  that  to  reform  effectually  we  must  re- 
form slowly,  as  the  antiquated  conserva- 
tism of  the  effete  oligarchy  of  Leadenhall 
street.  The  wisdom  of  the  festina  lente 
doctrine  was  ignored.  The  prudence, 
which  shook  its  head  and  whispered  cau- 
tion, was  derided.  There  was  not  want- 
ing, perhaps,  some  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint, that  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
pany moved  slowly — that  it  carried  the 
quieta  non  movere  principle  a  little  too 
far — and  that  it  needed  some  external 
stimulus  to  keep  it  from  falling  in  the 
rear  of  the  general  progress  of  the  age. 
But  it  was  very  possible  to  fall  into  an  op- 
posite extreme;  and,  by  attempting  to 
sow  broadcast  reform  and  improvement 
over  the  land,  before  the  soil  was  ready 
to  receive  them,  to  dotmore  to  retard  the 
desired  progress  than  by  advancing,  with 
painful  effort,  as  though  the  tarda  podagra 
were  in  every  limb. 

We  have  said,  and  we  can  not  too  em- 
phatically repeat,  that  we  are  not  to  cease 
from  doing  good,  because  there  may  be 
temporal  danger  in  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people.  But  the  highest  wisdom  has 
taught  us  prudence,  and  counseled  us 
against  pouring  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
Tliey  who  have  the  most  genuine — the 
most  heart-felt  desire  to  root  out  error 
from  the  land,  ought  to  be  the  most  eager 
to  inculcate  caution,  lest  all  their  efforts 
be  defeated  by  bringing  on  a  collision, 
and  precipitating  a  crisis,  which  must 
prove  fatal  to  the  accomplishment  of  all 
their  most  cherished  hopes.  This  is  no 
mere  speculation.  The  events  which  have 
recently  occurred — which  are  now  occur- 
ring— must  necessarily  check  the  course 
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of  progress  of  every  kind.  The  saddest 
thing  of  all  in  connection  with  the  great 
outbreak  of  1857,  is  the  heavy  blow  and 
great  discouragement  given  to  the  cause 
of  national  enlightenment.  It  will  be  long 
now  before  we  cease  to  be  timid  and  sus 
picious.  The  good  work  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, indeed,  has  been  imdone  in  a  few 
weeks. 

We  believe  that  our  hold  of  India  is  as 
firm  as  it  has  ever  been.  There  may  be 
outbreaks  not  yet  reported ;  there  may  be 
more  bloodshed,  more  terror ;  and  there 
will  be  horrible  retribution.  But  the 
English  will  be  masters  of  the  field,  and 
remain  rulers  of  India.  The  immediate 
remedy  for  the  great  disease  is  an  over- 
awing European  force.  Upon  this  point 
there  are  not  two  opinions.  Brute  torce, 
however,  is  but  a  sorry  cure  for  such  an 
evil,  and  can  hardly  be  a  permanent  one. 
India  may  be  conquered  again  and  again 
by  European  troops.  But  to  conquer  the 
country  is  one  thing;  to  hold  it  is  an- 
other. There  are  able  men — powerful 
writers — who  recommend  that  we  should 
break  up  the  Bengal  army,  and  disarm  the 
whole  of  India.  It  might  be  done,  but  it 
is  not  worth  doing.  Such  an  empire  as 
we  should  then  have,  would  not  be  a 
credit  to  us,  and  could  not  possibly  be  a 
profit.  It  could  not  last  long,  and  would 
bo  a  sorry  spectacle  whilst  it  lasted.  Even 
if  it  did  not  come  to  a  sudden  and  violent 
end,  such  an  experiment  must  necessarily 
break  down  for  want  of  money  to  main- 
tain it.  We  must  look  for  the  remedy  in 
some  other  quarter  than  a  continued  exhi- 
bition of  brute  force. 

We  can  not  carry  on  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  people — many  of  them  brave  and  war- 
like, skilled  in  the  use  of  arms — and  if  we 
could,  what  use  to  us  would  be  a  country 
which  we  can  not  colonize  ?  If  we  can 
not  reOstablish  our  moral  influence  in 
India,  and  agaui  place  our  confidence  in  a 
Sei)oy  army,  we  had  better  abandon  alto- 
gether the  experiment  of  Indian  govern- 
ment. When  we  speak  of  confidence,  we 
do  not  mo  m  blind  confidence.  We  can 
no  longer  regard  the  fidelity  of  the  native 
army  as  a  matter  of  course — we  can  no 
longer  go  to  sleep  with- our  doors  and 
windows  open,  whilst  two  hundred  thou- 


sand of  foreign  bayonets  are  bristling 
around  us.  Doubtless  there  is  much  to 
be  done ;  there  is  need  of  consmmnate 
wisdom  and  sagacity  to  turn  what  may  at 
any  time  become  a  source  of  immediate 
danger  into  an  element  of  continued  safe- 
ty. It  is  not  so  much  that  the  Sepoy  is 
not  to  be  trusted,  as  that  we  have  proved 
ourselves  not  worthy  to  be  trustea  with 
the  use  of  so  perilous  an  instrument.  If 
a  gun  goes  off  unexpectedly  in  our  hands, 
it  IS  not  the  fault  of  the  gun,  but  our  own 
fault  for  improperly  handling  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Sepoy  army  may  yet  be  ^ 
that  it  has  once  been  to  us,  and  much 
more.  But  we  must  look  upon  the  man- 
agement of  these  immense  bodies  of  for- 
eign troops  as  a  science,  and  not  leave 
thmgs  to  take  their  course,  as  though  the 
very  name  of  a  British  officer  were  suffi- 
cient to  keep  these  gigantic  legions  in 
control. 

Every  body  agrees  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  force.  Having 
done  this,  we  have  to  punish  the  gnilty, 
and  we  have  to  reward  the  fidthfiiL  Re* 
ward  must  go  side  by  side  with  pnniili- 
ment,  or  we  shall  only  do  half  onr  work. 
Then  we  have  to  re-model  oar  systen^ 
and  to  redrganize  our  establishments.  1? 
accomplish  this  successfully,  we  most  have 
full  information — we  must  look  the  matter 
boldly  and  honestly  in  the  &ce ;  we  must 
cast  aside  all  prejudices,  all  foregone  con* 
elusions,  cling  to  no  ancient  errors,  and 
care  for  no  vested  rights.  We  shall  find 
in  our  system  and  practice  of  govemmenti 
when  we  come  calmlv  to  examine  it,  modi 
that  is  good,  much  tuat  is  evil — but  miMdi 
more  which,  good  in  itself,  has  beooma 
evil  by  its  excess,  and  has  hart  where  we 
meant  to  heal.  So  terrible  a  lesson  ean 
not  be  thrown  away  upon  the  nation. 
In  spite  of  the  present  darkness,  it  is  yel 
permitted  to  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  yel 
derive  strength  from  our  present  W(w 
ness ;  and  that,  when  at  last  we  lay  down 
the  reins  of  empire  in  the  East,  we  shall 
do  so  of  our  own  free  will,  not  as  tte 
beaten  enemies,  bat  as  the  triamphaiA 
friends  of  the  people,  leaving  them  to  flui 
self  government  for  which  we  have  fitted 
them  by  the  precept  and  the  eTample  of 
a  second  century  of  beneficent  role. 
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The  outlawry  of  genius,  it  is  said,  is  for 
once  about  to  be  waived,  and  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  is  to  be  made  a  Peer.  We  give  Lord 
Palraerston  the  full  credit  he  is  entitled  to 
for  this  politic  and  just  violation  of  the 
odious  rule  that  has  heretofore  excluded 
every  man  of  intellectual  rank  from  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament,  unless  he 
happened  to  be  a  successful  lawyer,  priest, 
or  soldier.  All  the  arguments  that  were 
made  use  of  by  us  and  bjr  all  other  sincere 
friends  of  popular  right  m  support  of  Life- 
Peerages  apply  to  cases  like  that  of  the 
brilliant  essayist  whom  we  have  just 
named.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Macanlay  never 
affected  to  practice.  As  a  legislator  he 
has  never  attempted  any  thing.  As  an 
administrator  at  home  or  in  India,  his 
warmest  admirers  do  not  pretend  that  he 
ever  manifested  any  peculiar  fitness  or 
faculty.  Not  upon  his  success  in  any  of 
the  routine  walks  of  eminence  will  his  fu- 
ture reputation  rest ;  not  upon  any  of  these 
grounds,  therefore,  can  his  title  to  nobili- 
ty be  based.  Thomas  Babington  Macau- 
lay  is  a  man  of  letters — perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  man  of  letters  of  his  country 
and  his  time — and  a  celebrity.  Nothing 
else.  Ornamental  he  has  always  been  to 
his  party  when  in  Parliament ;  but  it  has 
never  been  his  good  fortune  to  render 
them  any  particular  service  that  we  are 
aware  of  in  debate.  His  exercitations  on 
Reform  in  1831  and  1832  were  loudly 
cheered  and  generally  admired;  but  in 
power  of  grappling  with  formidable  op- 
ponents by  ready  reference  to  facts  or 
nervous  strength  of  argument,  he  was 
never  for  a  moment  comparable  to  Grey 
or  Brougham,  Stanley  or  O'Connell.  His 
speeches  were  the  gilded  pinnacles  of  the 
edifice,  not  the  massive  columns  which 
up]  I  eld  it;  without  these  it  must  have 
quickly  perished ;  without  the  glitter- 
ing adjuncts  it  had  been* to  all  practi- 
cal intents  and  purposes  the  same.  When 
in  the  following  year  the  illustrious  pam- 
phlet-speaker undertook  to  instruct  Parlia- 
ment what  it  ought  to  do  with  India,  the 
House  of  Commons  sense  quietly  went  to 
dinner,  and  left  him  to  pour  forth  his  gor- 
geous unoriginal! ties  to  empty  benches. 


It  was  always  ready  to  applaud  him  when 
it  had  leisure  to  listen  ;  but  it  instinctives 
ly  thought  that  there  were  many  thing- 
on  which  it  was  more  unportant  for  Mr. 
Macaulay  to  make  a  speech  than  for  it  to 
listen.  Of  the  five  years  spent  by  him  as 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  in 
India,  the  less  that  is  said  the  better. 
The  Macaulay  Code  remains,  and  will 
ever  now  remain,  an  unattractive  frag- 
ment in  the  museum  of  British  blunders 
in  Hindostan.  On  his  return  to  England 
Mr.  Macatday  was  invited  to  reenter  Par- 
liament by  one  of  our  great  constituencies. 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he 
thought  fit  to  signalize  the  occasion  by  a 
manly  and  uncompromising  declaration 
in  favor  of  the  Ballot.  It  was  the  one 
act  of  his  political  life  in  which  he  prefer- 
red the  sympathy  of  the  class  from  which 
he  was  sprung  to  that  of  the  sycophants 
who  habitual^  crowd  the  ante-rooms  of 
Whig  Ministers. 

As  Secj-etary  at  War  his  name  was  sel- 
dom mentioned,  and  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing been  for  a  time  in  the  Cabinet  is  al- 
most wholly  forgotten.  Were  he  nothing 
more  than  a  second-rate  Whig  politician, 
few  would  deny  that  he  has  been  ade- 
quately rewarded,  and  that  others  have  as 
great  or  greater  claims  than  he  to  titular 
distinction.  But  Macaulay^s  claim  to 
rank  with  the  highest  and  the  noblest  in 
the  land  rests  upon  wholly  different 
grounds.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he 
has  contributed  conspicuously  to  sustain 
the  glory  of  English  literature  in  some  of 
its  best  and  most  important  departments. 
His  style  as  a  speaker  has  never  been 
equal  to  that  bjr  which  he  is  familiarly 
known  as  a  writer.  It  is  with  his  pen 
rather  than  with  his  tongue  that  he  is 
truly  eloquent.  We  do  not  speak  of  his 
History  now  in  progress;  for  we  think, 
with  all  its  merits,  and  they  are  great  and 
manifold,  that  it  is  less  perfect  in  its  way 
than  his  contributions,  biographical  and 
critical,  to  periodical  literature.  From 
many  of  his  opinions  expressed  in  his 
essays  we  entirely  dissent,  but  of  their 
general  tenor  ana  tendency  every  en- 
lightened   thinker   must    approve;    and 
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though  to  ortr  taste  less  of  mannerism  and 
verbal  magniticence  were  desirable,  it  is 
impossible  lor  any  man  who  has  himself 
ever  written  successfullv,  or  who  has  ever 
devoted  thought  or  study  to  original  com- 
position in  the  English  tongue,  to  question 
tlie  splendid  ability,  versatile  power,  and 
marvelous  range  of  illustration,  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  showTi  himself  to  possess. 
As  a  man  of  the  pen,  and  for  the  services 
he  has  rendered  to  his  party,  his  country, 
and  mankind,  by  his  industrious  use  of  his 
rare  power  of  writing,  he  has  long  been 
known  and  valued.  Letters-patent  of  en- 
noblement are  but  the  tardy  recognition 
in  official  form  of  that  which  the  commu- 
nity at  large  had  long  since  decreed.  It 
was  a  stupid  and  senseless  injustice  that 
such  a  man  should  of  late  years  have  been 
excluded  from  Parliament.  From  the 
time  that  he  found  the  performance  of  re- 
presentative duties  incompatible  with  the 
labor  required  for  the  completion  of  his 
great  historical  work,  he  acted,  we  think, 
wisely  and  well  in  relinquishing  his  place 
in  the  Commons.  His  proper  place  was 
thenceforth  in  the  Lords ;  where,  with  less 
fatigue  and  less  sacrifice  of  health  and 
time,  a  man  of  learning,  eloquence,  and 
spirit  may  frequently  render  good  service 
to  the  state. — Daily  News^  August  31. 


In  some  respects,  although  the  new  crea- 
tion of  Peerages  does  not  now  look  so 
comprehensive  as  it  did  in  the  first  an- 
nouncement, it  does  show  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  is  not  bound  in  the  iron  bands  of 
precedent.  It  is  true  that  the  creation  of 
Haron  Macaulay  has  been  prepared  by 
many  antecedents,  which  prevent  its  com- 
ing upon  the  public  by  surprise,  and 
which  smooth  its  way  as  a  measure  of 
change.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  in  office ; 
he  has  made  his  way  to  distinction  by 
gradual  advances ;  he  has  identified  him- 
self, if  not  intellectually,  at  least  socLally 
and  by  the  habits  of  life,  with  the  upper 
classes — with  those  classes  that  people 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  leadmg 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons — that 
hang  about  Piccadilljr  and  Belgravia,  and 
attend  divine  service  m  fiishionable  church- 
es. He  has  for  some  time  worn  one  of 
the  liighest  stamps  of  social  rank  in  the 
"riglit  lionorable"  augmentative  of  a 
Privy  Councilor.  But  heretofore  the  only 
modes  of  enterin<j  the  House  of  Lords 


have  been — ^by  acquiring  such  wealth  and 
social  ^^  position ''  as  to  make  a  man  almost 
a  Lord  before  his  admission  to  the  House ; 
by  rising  to  tire  wool-sack,  or  some  other 
great  dignity,  in  the  ladder  of  the  Law;  by 
performing  the  same  tedious  feat  in  the 
ladder  of  the  Church,  and  ascending  to  a 
bishopric;  by  defeating  the  enemies  of 
the  country  in  combat  as  a  soldier ;  or, 
lastly,  by  assisting  the  enemies  of  the 
country  in  corrupt  party  conflicts.  Hither- 
to there  have  been  biult  but  these  five 
portals  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  now 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  a  grand  superiori- 
ty to  precedent,  has  apphed  the  force  of 
his  will  to  the  wall  of  the  House,  and  has 
cut  out  a  sixth  portal,  through  which 
Baron  Macaulay  is  the  first  to  enter  as  an 
ennobled  writer. — Londoti  Spectator^  Sqh 
tember  6. 


We  are  justified  in  regarding  it  as  be- 
stowed upon  Mr.  Macaulay  as  a  writer, 
by  the  manifest  opinion  of  the  public  and 
the  press.  Macaulay  has  been  a  Minister 
and  Member  of  Parliament  as  well  as  a 
litterateur ;  he  has  been  from  early  years 
as  a  student,  and  from  a  part  of  his  official 
life,  familiarized  with  Indian  affairs ;  and 
in  India  he  at  one  time  made  some  figure 
as  a  legist,  by  force  of  "  the  Macaulay 
Code.'^  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Disraeli, 
who  is  by  nature  a  litterateur,  by  manu- 
fiicture  a  statesman,  Macaulay  has  left  no 
accomplished  facts  to  attest  his  skill  in- any 
official  or  legislatonal  capacity;  and,  un- 
like Disraeli,  he  has  never  acquired  any 
power  as  a  master  of  debate.  He  rests, 
therefore,  on  his  literary  fame  alone.  And 
even  within  the  province  of  literature,  it 
is  less  any  original  creation,  which  he  can 
display  in  the  form  of  poetry,  any  ori|^ 
ality  of  view  as  an  historical  philosopher, 
or  even  any  force  of  elucidation  as  a  plain 
historian  of  events,  than  an  extraordinary 
power  in  giving  to  known  events  the 
mterest  of  a  connected  and  brilliant  narrik 
tivc.  His  earliest  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  stamped  the  genius  of 
the  man,  and  indicated  future  power. 
His  historical*  monographs,  his  political 
biograplues,  brought  groups  of  events  bo* 
fore  the  reader  with  the  deamees  and 
force  of  pictures,  made  the  working  of 
political  action  intelligible,  and  by  tho 
way  ^^  insinuated  the  plot  into  the  boxes** 
favorably  for  tho  interests  of  hia  party. 
His  lucid  and  graphic  illustration  impaitl 
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to  received  opinions  a  force  which  looks 
like  novelty,  and  most  especially  charms 
those  who  share  the  same  opinions  already, 
and  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  borrow- 
ing new  language  to  propagate  them 
withal.  It  is  by  these  achievements  as  a 
literary  man  that  Macaulay  has  won  the 
distinction  which  constitutes  his  recogniz- 
ed title  to  the  Peerage. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  effect  of  this 
consideration  has  been  somewhat  exag- 
gerated in  the  critical  remarks  on  his  pro- 
motion to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  views  to  which  he  has  given  effect 
when  he  has  had  administrative  opportu- 
nity, as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  Code, 
have  not  been  ultimately  accepted  as  pos- 
sessing practical  value ;  and  he  has  not  in 
his  spoken  compositions,  any  more  than 
in  his  history  or  critical  essays,  thrown 
original  light  upon  political  questions : 
but  he  has  thrown  great  eloquence  into 
what  we  may  call  grand  memoranda  of 
our  national  duties,  our  historical  purpose, 
our  political  creed,  and  long-sustained 
moral  principles  of  public  life.  No  man 
has  more  directly  and  vigorously  main- 
tained in  the  political  arena  the  influence 
of  high  principle ;  and  if  Macaulay  will 
not  in  the  Indian  discussions,  or  other 
grand  debates,  be  likely  lo  propose  any 
definite  course,  or  to  strike  out  any  unan- 
ticipated view — if  at  times  he  may  de- 
velop views  which  are  not  applicable  to 
the  circumstances — we  may  remember 
that  it  is  on  such  great  occasions  most 
useful  to  be  reminded  of  loftier  considera- 
tions— ay,  even  at  a  time  when,  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  we  may  be  disposed  tem- 
porarily to  set  them  aside. — Aid, 


It  is  the  cruel  intention  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  Government  to  heap  coals  of 
fire  on  the  heads  of  Sirs  Edward  Lytton 
and  Archibald  Alison — fain  to  put  up  with 
baronetcies — by  the  elevation  of  our  great- 
est modern  historian  and  essayist  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Macaulay. 
The  announcement  has  been  received  vari- 
ously by  members  of  the  literary  profes- 
sion. Many  writers  accept  the  admission 
of  a  brotlier  scribe  to  the  rank  of  an  here- 
ditary legislator  as  the  highest  conceiva- 
ble compliment  to  their  order.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  take  the  matter  in  high 
dudgeon,  and  maintain  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
is  to  be  made  a  baron,  not  in  consequence, 
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but  in  spite,  of  his  literary  attainments — 
that  it  IS  the  statesman  simply,  and  not 
the  author  that  has  been  rewarded,  and 
that  the  literary  world  need  not  consider 
it  in  the  slightest  degree  honored  in  the 
transaction.  There  is  great  truth  in  the 
latter  view  of  the  case,  which,  neverthe- 
less, should  not  be  subject  for  the  slight- 
est regret.  Mr.  Macaulay's  promotion  to 
the  peerage— one  of  the  most  creditable 
acts  of  Lord  Palmerston's  ministerial  ca- 
reer— ^has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  right  honorable  gentleman's  literary 
mer]|[|.  It  is  a  question  apart.  It  is  not 
because  he  has  written  history  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  *desires  a  peerage  so  much,  aa 
because  he  knows  it. 

He  is  a  Liberal  statesman,  of  high  and 
long  standing — ^better  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Constitution  than  most  men  of 
his  age;  he  is  an  eloquent  speaker  and 
skilliiil  debater ;  moreover,  at  the  present 
juncture,  he  possesses  the  special  qualifica- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  highest  living  au- 
thorities on  subjects  connected  with  our 
Indian  empire.  The  presence  of  such  a 
man  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the 
average  of  such  knowledge  does  not  hap- 

Een  just  now  to  be  of  the  highest,  {teste 
lOrd   Granville  on  Cawnpore,)  will    be 
most  valuable. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  written 
brilliant  essays  and  stirring  ballads,  will 
not  militate  against  him  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Peers  are  as  proud  to  claim  bro- 
therhood with  a  clever  man  as  any  other 
body.  But  if  these  had  been  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  only  achievements,  he  would  not 
have  been  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  peer- 
age. We  wish  authors  would  leave  off 
their  peevish  crj  for  participation  in  the 
titles  and  dignities  of  the  land.  It  seem 
as  though  they  were  not  so  proud  of  their 
order  as  they  profess  to  be,  since  they  are 
so  discontented  with  its  intrinsic  honors. 
— London  AtlaSy  Sept.  6. 


Of  his  unblemished  honor,  his  practical 
self-respect,  his  manliness  and  his  patriot- 
ism, there  are  not  two  opinions  possible. 
The  congratulations  his  elevation  pro- 
vokes from  all  parties,  show  how  much  he 
gains  by  the  increasing  kindliness  which  his 
conduct  and  his  productions  have  exhibited 
of  late  years.  It  may  be  profitable  to  con- 
trast him  with  a  man  very  greatly  his  in- 
iferior,  but  still  of  very  considerable  power, 
30      * 
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and  one  who  happened  to  be  several  times 
matched  against  !Mr.  Macaulay  in  political 
and  literary  strife.  John  Wilson  Croker 
died  the  other  day,  having  cultivated  his 
asperities  to  the  last.  The  only  newspa- 
per of  his  party  which  shows  the  least 
talent,  instantly  felt  it  its  duty  to  follow 
where  Mr.  Disraeli's  huider  leg  had  been, 
and  kaped  insult  after  insult  on  the  dead 
politician's  memory.  The  pithiest  re- 
mark we  have  heard  about  him  is  one 
somewhat  tinged  with  profanity — "  How 
he  will  dispute  with  the  recording  angel 
about  the  dates  of  his  sins  ?"  Woi^iuote 
it  for  the  sake  of  comparing  it  with  the 
universal  exclamation  called  fotth  by  Mr. 
Macaulay's  new  dignity:  "At  last  there 
is  some  body  in  public  life  who  can  speak 
worthily  about  India!" — Saturday  Re^ 
vieiOy  Sept,  6, 


Mr.  Macaulay  had  already  been  admit- 
ted into  "the  best  society,"  and  people 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  regard 
him  as  belonging  to  that  upper  hemi- 
sphere, that  they  will  almost  have  forgot- 


ten any  thing  peculiar  in  his  being  made  a 
Peer^  excepting  that  he  is  known  not  to 
be  rich.  Mr.  Macaulay  is  an  independent 
man,  but  exceedingly  safe  ;  a  Whig  and 
something  more — ^in  the  official  direction. 
Although  he  has  not  been  famous  among 
the  rulers  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  the 
&me  of  his  writings  has  made  the  man 
famous.  Without  any  thing  to  show  for 
it,  he  has  acquired  a  considerable  name  in 
connection  with  India ;  much  more  on  ac- 
count of  what  he  has  said  than  what  he 
has  done.  He  will  be  considered,  on  ac- 
count of  that  repute,  to  bring  some  addi- 
tional wisdom  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
reference  to  the  debsCtes  on  India.  As  a 
constitutional  historian  he  will  confer  dig- 
nity on  the  discussions  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  As  he  is  a  thorough  gentleman,  in 
bearing,  in  principle,  and  m  feeling,  as 
deeply  respected  and  esteemed  by  the  im- 
mense circle  with  which  he  has  personal 
acquaintance,  the  Minister  who  has  ad- 
vised his  selection  for  the  honors  of  the 
Crown  gains  unbounded  and  not  unjust 
credit  for  this  graceful  coup  rf'  eioL — 
London  Leader^  JSept,  6. 


From    the    British    Quarterly    Review. 
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Some  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  authorities  on  church  history 
most  accessible  forty  years  since,  may  well 
look  with  something  like  envy  on  the  i)ri- 
vileged  students  of  this  later  time.  Jfo- 
shdm  and  Mllner  were  then  the  standard 
books  among  us.  The  bulk  of  those  who 
read  church  histoiy  read  it  there.  Mo- 
shiem  had  learning  enough,  and  breadth 
enough,  but  there  was  no  heart ;  it  was 
light  without  heat.  The  long  march  of 
lias  six  volumes  was  like  passing  through 
so  many  provinces  of  Siberia.  In  Milner 
there  was  warmth,  but  the  objects  which 


♦  Ages  of  CJiristendom  before  tke  Reformation,  By 
John  Stoughton.  8?o.  London:  Jackson  and 
Waltbrd.     1857. 


it  seemed  to  vivify  resembled  the  mono* 
tonous,  ever-recurrent  images  which  oome 
upon  you  in  a  feverish  dream.  It  was 
not  so  miich  traveling  through  ages,  as 
going  round  in  an  everlasting  circle.  The 
work  consisted  of  brief  biographies  illid 
select  meditations  for  the  pious;  verj 
good  in  their  way,  but  taking  in  so  Htm 
variety  of  topic,  and  so  small  a  comMM 
of  thought,  that  we  wonder  nowaoiQV 
how  any  man  could  have  presmned  to  eiiD 
the  work  a  history.  Nevertheless,  dds 
so-called  history  passed  through  we  know 
not  how  manv  editions.  Moeheim  alill 
lives,  and  has  his  uses ;  but  we  know  ml 
what  has  become  of  Milner.  We  have  Ml 
crossed  his  path  for  many  a  day.  BMt 
since  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  anodltfr 
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Milner — who  is  indeed  another — has  en- 1  preachers  of  the  Gospel  became  alive  to 
tered  on  this  field.  Much  light  has  been  the  greatness  of  the  sphere  for  which  it 
thrown  upon  it  by  such  men  as  Burton,  '  was  destined,  embracing  the  world,  alike 
and  Ilallam,  and  Guizot,  and  Stephen  ;  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  It  is  then 
w^liile  Germany  has  given  us  her  Neanders  shown  that  in  a  manner  equally  gradual, 
and  Gieselers,  her  Scliaffs  and  Baumgar-  '  the  Mosaic  observances  were  made  to  give 
tens,  her  liases  and  Gu erickes, her  Rankes, '  place  to  the  simplicity  and  novelty  of  the 
and  a  host  beside.  The  difficulty  now  is  Christian  ritual.  In  this  there  was  much 
more  from  the  plenty  than  from  the  pau-  evidence  of  the  Divine  condescension  and 
city  of  material.  Avisdom.  Mr.  Stoughton  next  glances  at 
But  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  for  the  apostolic  epistles  in  their  chronologi- 
whom  the  authors  above  named  do  not  cal  order,  and  endeavors  so  to  look  at 
provide  the  thing  that  is  needed.  Many  their  contents,  as  to  trace  the  progressive 
such  writers  seem  to  forget  that  the  his-  light  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
tory  of  the  Church  ought  to  embrace  some-  vouchsafed  to  the  apostles  themselves 
thincT  more  than  a  history  of  ecclesiasti-  concerniitg  the  great  religious  doctrines 
cisin,  or  a  history  of  theology — that  it  which  they  were  to  teach.  Our  author 
should,  in  fact,  be  a  history  of  religion,  moves  cautiously  here,  and  well  he  may. 
While  it  is  needful  in  many  quarters  that  for  the  ground  is  tender,  and  there  is 
church  history  should  be  treated  thus  toom,  we  think,  for  some  exception  to 
comprehensively,  it  is  no  less  necessary  what  he  has  written,  though  sound  in  the 
that  its  authors  should  know  how  to  com-  main.  The  following  passage  shows  very 
press  their  material,  and  how  to  present  clearly  and  justly  how  the  formative  pro- 
such  an  anal}  sis  of  events  as  may  seem  to  cess  went  on  in  the  early  Church  : 
bring  out  the  great  ideas  which  have  be- 
come developed,  each  in  its  turn,  in  the  *«  xhe  word  used  to  describe  the  early  Christ- 
course  of  ages.  Neander,  Gmzot,  Stephen,  ian  believers Jn  their  religiously  social  capacity 
all  have  done  something  in  this  way.  But  is  Ecclesia :  and  as  it  will  be  found  of  advan- 
no  one  has  attempted  to  depict  the  sue-  tage  to  use  that  term  rather  than  any  transla- 
cessive  acts  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  tion  of  it,  and  as  it  has  become  so  for  Anglicized 
drama  as  the  author  before  us  has  done.  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  word  ecck^iasticsX,  we  shall  not 
Of  course,  to  achieve  such  an  object,  giv-  ^^.  Regarded  as  pedantic  m  here  retiming  an 
\y  .  £p  4.  •  original  Greek  term  until  we  have  arrived  at  its 
in-  us,  as  the  case  requires  effects  m  re-  m1  technical  meaning.  The  first  Christian  de- 
lation to  their  causes,  the  Church  m  her  clesia  was  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
relation  to  the  world,  in  the  compass  of  a  The  word  literally  signifies  *  called  from,*  or 
moderate  volume,  has  been  a  work  of  *  out  of.'  The  persons  who  on  that  day  gladly 
mucli  difficulty — many  will  pronounce  it  received  the  word,  and  were  baptized,  came  out 
an  impossibility.  But  we  must  congratu-  o^  ^^^^  former  state,  and  from  amidst  the  un- 
late  the  author  on  the  measure  of  success  f<>^7  »^^  unbelievmg,  to  serve  Christ  as  their 

111         4.4.     ;i    1  *u    ^«^««^«4;^«  «^u:«  Lord  and  Master.     It  was  not  meant  by  Him 

winch  has  attended  the  prosecution  of  his  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^1^     ^j^^^l^  ^^  J  ^^^ 

purpose.  The  volume  before  us  combines  ^uman  sympathies— that  they  should  cease  to 
the  compendiousness  of  a  hand-book,  with  be  men;  but  only  that  they  should  cultivate  in 
the  elaboration  of  a  philosophical  treatise,  addition  a  new  order  of  sympathies,  and  so  be- 
an<l  with  such  an  appeal  to  authorities  as  come  more  than  common  men.  In  the  Ecclesia 
we  expect  in  a  iirst-class  history.  So  much  they  found  a  spiritual  family  bound  by  ties  not 
have  we  been  gratified  in  reading  this  pro-  of  nature's  weaving.  They  were  of  one  heart 
duction,  that  we  shall  place  before  our  *"^  one  mind,  fiUed  with  a  love  to  God  and  to 
T  '  1  . .  t  ..  one  another,  such  as  they  had  never  been  con- 
readers  such  portions  of  it  as  may,  we  ^^j^^^  ^^  ^kore.  Their  simpUcity  was  great. 
think,  disi)Ose  them  to  procure  the  vo-  their  inteUigence  Umited ;  but  strong  was  their 
lume,  and  to  read  and  study  it  for  them-  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  true  Messiah.  They 
seK  OS.  met  together  daily  in  the  Temple,  they  broke 
Tlie  first  two  lectures,  embracing  the  bread  (at  home)  *  from  house  to  house.*  They 
interval  A.D.  30-100,  have  a  twofold  pur-  were  sometimes  all  together—they  were  some- 
pose— to  show  what  Christianity  was  as  a  times  broken  up  into  smaller  companies  *  They 
svsteni  when  first  published;  and  what  it  continued steadfastiym the apos^^^^^ 
.'  T  *^-  '  ^v,  J?  r  ^x.  fellowship  m  breaking  of  bread  and  m  prayers. 
bocanie  as  a  realization,  m  the  form  of  the  aU  this  was  done  by  apostolic  sanction;  Where 
first  churches,  and  in  the  character  of  the  —tosay  the  least— it  would  be  premature  for  any 
first  Cliristians.  The  first  lecture  describes  man,  be  he  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Inde- 
the   gradual   manner  in   which  the    first  pendent,  to  bring  out  his  peculiar  notion  of  a 
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Church,  and  to  affix  it  to  the  word  Ecclesia  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Acts.     Whatever  the  Eg- 
cles'ia  afterwards  became,  it  was  certainly  in  a 
very  unformed  condition  at  first.     The  word  in- 
dicated simply  a  gathering  of  earnest  souls  un- 
der the  power  of  a  new  faith.     Such  a  gathering 
would  have  in  it  more  of  the  spirit  of  a  family 
than  the  arrangements  of  a  society.     This  is  the 
first  stage  of  its  history.      Some    weeks  or 
months  aflerwards,  when  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
deceived    their    brethren,  Divine  Providence, 
through  a  solemn  act  of  Peter,  made  an  exam- 
ple of  them.     Then,  when  murmurings  arose 
about  the  distribution  of  relief  to  needy  dis- 
ciples, the  apostles  directed  the  Eeclesia  to 
look  out    seven    honest    men  to  superintend 
such  business.    Both  discipline  and  a  division 
of  labor  now  appear  in  the  Eeclesia,    Distinct 
officers  are  appointed  to  administer  the  tempo- 
ralities.    This  is  the  second  stage  of  the  history. 
Other  EccUsicB  besides  that  at  Jerusalem  are 
V   mentioned  in  the  9th  of  Acts  in  reference  to  a 
later  period,  (about  A.D.  80.)    In  the  eleventh 
chapter,  not  till  nine  years  afterwards,  we  read 
of  elders  for  the  first  time.     They  belonged  to 
Jerusalem.     Next  we  are  told  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  visited  Derbe,  Lystra,  and  Iconium, 
ordaining  elders  in  every  Eeclesia.     This  is  the 
third  stage  of  the  history.    Allusion  is  made  to 
an  Eeclesia  in  the  house  of  Aquila,  when  at 
Ephesus,  andVg&in  ^t  Rome,  (his  premises  as  a 
tent-maker  being  probably  spacious  and  con- 
venient for  worship.)    There  is  notice  also  of  an 
Eeclesia  in  the  house  of  Philemon,  at  Colosssd, 
and  afterwards  of  an  EccUuria  in  the  house  of 
Nymphas,  in  the  same  city ;  but  whether  the 
word  in  these  passages  is  to  be  taken  in  a  gene- 
ric or  specific,  in  a  common  or  technical  sense, 
admits  of  a  question.     This  is  the  fourth  stage 
of  the  history."— Pp.  29-31. 

The  following  passage  on  this  subject  is 
also  instructive : 

*'  The  divine  idea  of  a  Christian  Church  can 
be  obtained  only  from  a  study  of  the  whole  his- 
tory of  what  may  be  called  the  genesis  of  its  or- 
ganization. As  in  doctrine  so  in  poUty,  the  un- 
folding of  the  plan  was  gradual  in  connection 
with  circumstances.  No  picture  of  the  object 
appears  to  have  been  presented  to  the  minds  of 
believers,  or  even  of  the  apostles,  but  rather 
what  was  developed  kept  growing  up  under  their 
hands  just  as  from  time  to  time  they  were 
guided  in  its  culture  by  heavenly  wisdom.  And 
^1  the  information  afforded  amounts  to  no  more 
than  the  general  outline  that  a  church,  in  the 
techiiicAl  sense  of  the  term,  signifies  a  select 
community,  whose  bond  of  union  is  faith  in 
Christ,  and  mutual  love— whose  limits  are  con- 
fined within  narrow  local  boundaries — whose 
officers  are  of  two  kinds,  pastoral  and  diaconal 
— whose  discipline  is  in  harmony  with  its  spi- 
ritual character — and  whose  constitution  is  com-  ' 
plete  in  itself  A  great  dcil  which  some  would  , 
desire  is  wholly  witliheld.     No  rubric,  no  lit-  [ 


I  urgy,  no  canon  law  is  supplied.    Much  is  left  to 
'  sanctified  experience,  observation,  and  reason  to 
I  determine,  in  accordance  with  the  grand  guid- 
,  ing  points  set  down,  so  as  to  adapt  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  to  existing  states  of  human  socie- 
ty and  civilization.     lie  has  not  seen  in  the 
Bible  all  the  wisdom  which  it  shows,  who  haa 
not  pondered  well  what  God  leaves  out,  as  well 
as  what  Qod  puts  in. 

**  Scholars  learned  in  Jewish  antiquities,  e^ 
pecially  Vitringa,  have  noticed  several  striking 
coincidences  between  the  constitution  and  order 
of  primitive  churches  and  the  usages  of  the 
synagogue,  a  circumstance  which  ftuilier  illus- 
trates the  close  connection  between  primitire 
Christianity  and  Judaism,  and  one  which  showa 
how  gently,  and  by  what  a  wisely-arranged  course 
of  previous  education,  the  first  believers  were 
led  into  the  use  of  a  framework  of  social  religion 
well  adapted  to  its  simplicity  of  spirit    In  proof 
of  some  of  the  institutes  of  Christianity  beinff 
grafted  on  a  Jewish  stock,  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  there  were  eldera 
who  presided  over  their  affairs,  and  Ghaaana 
who  U}ok  care  of  the  building  and  the  books  of 
the  law,  and  collected  alms  for  the  relief  of  tba 
the  necessitous.     One  of  the  elders  acted  at 
president,  but  still  remained  of  the  same  order 
with  the  rest     Excommunication  from  the  sy- 
nagogue in  cases  of  delinquency  was  a  prerar 
lent  practice,  as  every  one  is  aware ;  and  it  may 
be  further  observed,  that  alms  for  the  poor  werl 
put  into  a  chest  before  the  prayers,  and  on  Sab* 
bath  evenings  what  had  been  collected  was  di»- 
tributed.  But  while  we  recognize  certain  coincM^ 
ences  between  the  church  and  the  synaffogoo^ 
we  are  quite  unable  to  follow  some  archsecJd* 
gists  through  all  the  resemblances  they  endoaTor 
to  detect,  many  of  which  seem  entirely  fiuclfbl 
and  groundless.     A  Christian  Church,  in  soma 
of  its  most  essential  points,  was,  after  aU,  a  pais 
fectly  new  institute,  in  immeasurable  aydvanoa 
of  any  thing  which  the  Jews  before  had  wHr 
nessed  or  been  taught  to  conceive.     It  waa  not 
a  new  device  of  man,  or  simply  the  improre- 
ment  of  an  old  one,  but  an  original  and  beaatl- 
ful  thing    which    God,   by  special    teaching 
showed  his  servants  how  to  fiuhion.*' — ^Pp.  85-87^ 


This  second  lecture  contains  some  welL 
written  passages  on  the  imperfeoticm 
which  evidently  marked  some  of  the  eu^ 
lier  of  the  apostolic  churches.  Modem 
Christians  are  disposed  to  look  back  <|B 
that  age  as  full  of  privilege  to  believen^ 
and  to  regard  the  people  so  privileged  M 
eminently  wise,  consistent,  and  hdy. 
This  misconception  is  not  unnatural,  biit| 
like  all  untruth,  it  is  not  wholeaome  in  ila 
influence.  There  are  &ct8,  aaya  Mk; 
Stoughton,  which  **  dissipate  the  iDoaioft 
of  a  golden  a^e'  while  apostles  lived-HI 
play  of  faicy  indulged  in  atange  ferw<j 
fulness  of  express  statementa  in  the  amf 
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Testament,  and  striking  analogies  in  the 
01(1.     Paul,  Peter,  and  Jude  bewdl  the 

immoralities  of  llieir  professed  converts, 
and  old  Hebrew  history  proves  how  men 
can  stand  face  to  face  with  God's  messen- 
gers fresli  from  heaven,  and  signs  and 
wonilei".s  blazing  round  them,  and  live  in 
sin."  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  look  only 
on  this  side  of  the  picture. 

"The  eKperiunce  of  1800  years  hsa  shown 
that  in  thti  spintuitl  no  less  than  in  the  physical 
world,  there  tauy  be  imperfect  development  tuid 
much  disenBc,  where  there  is  life.  With  par- 
tial paralysis  there  may  be  partial  sensibility. 
The  hitart  may  play  while  here  and  there  the 
bloo<l  may  staf!;nato.  There  may  be  action  in 
the  cerebrum,  though  a  limb  be  palsied.  To 
some  truths,  duties,  and  privileges,  a  man  may 
be  dead ;  to  others  he  may  be  tremblingly  alive. 
Imperfect  spiptunl  life  has  been  the  too  common 
experience  of  Christendom.  Many  Christianfl 
of  the  first  century  were  neither  worse  nor  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  nineteenth.  They  caught 
and  embodied  but  a  portion  of  the  Divine  ideal. 
Yet,  so  far  as  they  did  so,  they  were  nitnessea 
of  a  power  In  humanity,  the  working  of  which 
we  should  in  vun  search  for  throughout  the 


the  pride  of  which  we  might  almost  pardc 
and  others  whose  nscetism  rested  on  different 
grounds,  and  whose  narrow  scruples  disturbed 
harmony  snd  created  division  —  we  should 
wrong  if  we  wrote  them  down  as  aliens  from 
Christ's  kingdom.  Some  such  persons  the  apos- 
tle Paul  only  judged  '  weak,'  yet  brethren  still, 
not  living  to  tliem.selves,  but  in  the  thing  they 
allowed  not,  living  to  the  Lore,  And  bis  lesson 
to  the  strong  was  to  show  their  strength,  not 
by  censuring  others,  but  by  being  cautious  them- 
selvL-s ;  not  by  asserting  their  liber^  so  much 
as  by  loving  care  not  t«  make  it  a  stumbling- 
block  in  another's  way.  And  some,  who  even 
fell  into  sin,  were  recovered  by  grace;  nor  was 
cleansing  lire  wanting  in  many  a  Corinthian 
heart  ta  separate  and  consume  the  dross  of  car- 
nality, nnd  to  leave  for  the  last  day  much  fine 
gold  of  righteousness."— I^.  69,  60. 

"  We  have  no  space  to  dwell  CD  the  love  of 
the  Corinthian  Christians — on  the  works,  labor, 
and  patience  of  Ephesus — on  those  at  Sardis, 
who  defiled  not  their  garments,  nor  on  the  many 
virtues  of  the  elect  at  Rome,  including  those  ol 
more  than  valorous  constancy,  who  in  Nero's  gar- 
dens, on  the  slopes  of  the  Vatican,  were  hung  up 
OS  blazing  torches  for  the  monster's  shows.  Not 
can  wc  tell,  for  want  nf  material,  as  well  as  of 
space,  of  mi.'«ionary  efforts,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, wc  know  were  made.  Documents  recording 
some  may  have  perished  ;  but  we  can  not  help 
thinking  that  the  workers  of  that  day  were  not 
careful  to  write  down  their  own  domgs — thej 
S'lUi^ht  a  better  immorlality.  Did  the  Qospel 
reach  Britian  during  the  flrat  century  T     If  so. 


then,  while  we  know  all  about  the  military 
CsBsor's  coming,  and  can  point  to  the  shingly 

beach  where  he  landed,  and  to  the  downs  and 
river-banks  whither  he  marched,  (for  the  con- 
queror has  reported  his  own  achievements;) 
where  the  missionary  C»sar  arrived,  whence  he 
came,  whither  he  wended  his  way,  how  he  fared, 
what  he  did,  we  do  not  know.  I  think  the  hero 
did  not  care  that  we  should  know.  In  other 
coses,  we  have  indicaUons  of  the  result  without 
marks  of  the  process.  Lights  are  seen  at  mid- 
night stealing  up  the  hill  sides  of  Paganism. 
We  discern  the  torches,  but  not  the  bearers." 
—P.  88. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  lectures 
embrace  the  period  from  100  to  325,  and 
this  is  designated  the  period  of  "Innova- 
tion." The  first  division  in  this  section 
treats  of  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  that 
time,  and  of  the  mode  and  measure  in 
which  they  were  affected  by  the  forms  of  ■ 
philosophic.ll  thought  then  prevalent 
The  second  division  relates  "to the  ecele- 
siasticaJ  principles,  and  the  influence  pro- 
duced by  certfun  innovations  in  this  re- 
spect, also  in  part,  but  by  no  means 
wholly,  arising  out  of  mistidcen  philoso- 
phies." Then  we  have  a  description  of 
the  Relipoiis  Life  of  the  Christians  dur- 
ing the  second  and  third  century  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  Under  each  of 
these  heads  we  have  many  beautiful  and 
instructive  passages,  a  single  paragraph 
being  often  made  to  suffice  for  giving  tne 
residts  of  much  reading  and  thought. 
Here  is  an  account  of  Justin  Martyr, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  what 
is  done  in  this  way : 

"Turning  to  look  at  the  divines  of  the  second 
age,  we  have  the  Qreek  Justin  Martyr,  who 
had  gone  the  round  of  Greek  speculatioi^ 
'seeking  goodly  pearls,'  before  he  met  the  old 
man  by  the  seashore,  who  told  him  of  Hebrew 
prophecies  and  of  Christ's  Gospel,  and  exhorted 
him  to  seek  by  prayer  '  the  opening  of  the  gates 
of  light'  '  This  great  and  wonderful  man,'  as 
the  Byzantines  ail  him,  whose  nobte  words 
were,  '  There  is  truth,  and  nothing  is  stronger 
than  truth ;'  who  had  been  seetting  it  all  liis 
life  long,  and  strengthening  his  natural  habits 
of  thought,  felt,  after  he  became  a  Christian,  a 
desire  to  atUin  to  deeper  views  of  Christiani^ 
than  such  as  might  content  Ignatius  or  Poly- 
carp.  It  was  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  make 
theology  bis  study.  Deep  and  comprehensive 
views  of  it  to  such  a  man  would  be  a  preesini; 
want  That  be  should  adopt  philosophical 
forms  of  expression — that  be  should  connect 
with  what  he  had  long  known,  the  fresh  and 
wonderful  tidings  of  heavenly  truth— that,  in 
in  the  light  of  Christianity,  be  should  look  at 
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Uie  moral  and  religious  prohlems  which  hod  for 
afK»  puxzliKl  the  most  Liinirat  thinkers — cnu 
sur|irisc  no  one.  But  it  \n  plain,  at  least  after 
thi^  experience  of  ccnturiL's,  that  it  behoves  men 
of  tliL'  Justin  class  to  keep  a  tigjM.  reign  on  their 
thoupSits  when  inveRtigaling  the  mctaphysicnl 
niyfiteriuH  of  religion ;  to  m;irk  with  carefulness 
ttie  houiidarj  between  tlio  terrnfirma  of  thf 
Divine  word  and  the  cloud  land  of  human  spe- 
culation ;  to  distinguish  between  the  authority 
of  Scripture  and  tlie  inferences  of  reason — be- 
tween objective  facts  and  subjectivo  dcduetioni^ 
from  them,  and  ever  to  make  the  former  the 
Rrc>und  of  their  whole  Christianity.  Now  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  not  apprehending  this  sufficiently. 
was  fond  of  speculating  on  abstruse  points,  un- 
illuiuinatcd  by  Scripture ;  and  further,  in  hiti 
regard  for  the  studies  or  his  earlier  days,  did 
not  always  draw  a  line  of  sulScient  breadth  be- 
tween the  Greek  philosopher  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Hebrew  prophet  and  Christian  apostle 
on  the  other.  The  generation  of  the  Divinf 
?.u)ur  was  with  him  a  favorite  inquiry  ;  and,  at  , 
the  same  time,  he  spuko  of  that  Logos  as  Qu:  i 
reason  of  wliich  the  whole  human  race  partici-  | 
pates — as  the  source  of  wisdom  to  Socrates,  of 
inspiration  in  Elias.  A  very  important  sunsi- 
tliere  is  in  which  reason  is  a  Divine  gift,  and 
conscience  a  heavenly  voice — ^in  which  the  same 
Divine  Being  is  the  fountain  of  intellect  to  thfr 
SHgu  and  of  holiness  to  the  saint — in  which  Hf 
who  speaks  in  the  Bible  is  the  Author  of  al! 
true  and  beautiful  thoughts  in  the  soul,  oi' 
l^nius  and  inspirntiou — of  ideas  in  tlie  Bible 
and  of  ideas  in  some  otiier  books.  Nor 
waminled  to  cleny  something  above  mere  genius 
in  the  case  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  heathen 
—a  Divine  influenire  more  spiritual  than  thai 
which  works  on  the  intellect  alone.  Yet,  though 
tlic  origin  of  an  inward  light  and  of  an  outward 
rcvclaiinn  be  the  same,  the  gifit  in  themsclTus 
are  widely  dilTerent,  not  only  In  dfijret,  but  in 
Hiitiirr — a  distinction  which,  if  Justin  saw,  ho 
did  not  uiipress,  but  by  his  language  gave  coun- 
tenance toaomfusionon  tile  subject,  which  has 
often  since  been  mischievously  revived,  espe- 
cially of  Inte.  To  his  pliilosopliical  habitx  and 
predilections,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  ascribed  Jus- 
tin's Inijuiry  into  the  generation  of  the  Logos, 
but  it  is  utterly  unjust  to  attribute  to  the  same 
cause  the  substance  of  his  theology  respecting 
the  Divine  personality  of  tlic  Logos,  and  his 
incimation  in  the  Immunity  of  Jesus.  To  pre- 
tend that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  bor- 
rowed by  this  first  uninspired  Christian  philo- 
sojiher  from  the  pages  of  PUto,  is  utterly 
without  foundation,  as  Bishop  Kayo  has  very 
ably  proved  in  his  work  on  Justin's  writings." 
— ]'p.  78-T6. 

This  is  foDowei]  by  a  similar  sketch, 
toucliing  the  genius  and  speculations  of 
Clement  of  Aifxaiulria,  and  of  Origon, 
and  it  is  in  the  following  ternis  that  our 
author  mnkof  his  ininsition  from  the  ideal- 1 
istic  rclineiiiunts  of  tbc  Kast  to  the  work  ] 
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which  was  loft,  to  be  done  by  the  more 
practical  genius  of  the  West : 

"  What  Origcn  was  among  tfie  Greelcg,  nys 
Yinccntius  Lirinensia,  Tertullian  was  among 


the  Latins, '  nostroruin  omnium  ^ile  priacepB!* 
Tertullian,  however,  enjoyed  pre§minence  ovaf 
Origen  and  all  the  other  Fathers  of  bis  age,  in 
tliis  respect,  that  he  was  founder  of  theolo- 
gy in  a  new  Unguage.  Latin  Christian  litera- 
ture owes  its  birth  to  him.  Pagan  Kome  bad 
blotted  out  Carthage ;  Cliristian  Carthage  now 
took  precedence  of  Rome.  Wo  hear  F^tristie 
Latinity  in  rich  Punic  tones  before  wo  catch  the 
sound  of  it  in  any  other.  Theology  was  all 
Greek  till  Tertullias  made  it  Roman.  Neander 
calls  him  Antignostikos.  The  title  is  just  in  iti 
largest  meaning.  He  was  not  a  Gnostic  in  the 
Clementine,  any  more  than  the  heretical  bbdn 
of  the  term.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  tlw 
Alexandrians.  Plato  was  any  thing  but  a  &Tor- 
ite,  and  the  African  iather  msinu^^  that  tiia 
demon  of  Socrates  was  of  a  very  questionable 
'  character.  Tcrtullian's  theolc^y,  Uke  bimBBl( 
was  realistic,  practical,  earnest  But  thoogh 
he  eschewed  philosophy,  he  could,  Hke  oUmt 
men  of  his  class,  while  condemning  it  in  one 
form,  use  it  in  another ;  be  very  un-Platonit^ 
and  at  the  same  time  very  Aristotelian ;  aboM 
transcendentalism  and  embrace  metaphyaice. 
In  the  treatise  'de  Animd,^  Tcrtulliui  gnpfitt' 
with  Plato  with  dialectic  skill,  and  employs  to 
boot  speculations  as  wild  as  tiie  Academy  erv 
heard,  and  all  in  behalf  of  the  corporoi^  of  the 
soul.  Tcrtullian's  case  also  shows,  that  ff 
theology  has  sutTcred  from  Greek  philosophy,  it 
lias  also  suffered  from  prejudices  traMatde  le 
uii philosophical  Jewish  ceremonialism — (hat  the 
narrowness  and  bondage  of  the  one  may  do 
harm,  as  well  as  the  stimulus  to  cxcnrdTenaM 
supplied  liy  the  other.  And  whereas  the  haUte 
of  the  Greek  sage  are  seen  in  Origon,  the  hahiti 
of  the  Latin  lawyer  are  manifest  in  TertnlliaD, 
fur  he  was  wont  as  a  Christian  advocate  to  apeak 
like  a  special  pleader,  with  rare  incenui^,  oop(- 
ousness,  and  eloquence ;  but  at  timee  with  ■!> 
guments  which,  though  eameeUy  adopted,  will 
raise  in  many  minds  a  suspicion  of  the  ontcr^ 
not  being  over-scrupulous.  He  ably  Tindieainl 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinilr,  tlunlgh 
hero  he  indulged  in  material  analogiefl,  iriiicll 
really  degrade  the  ineflable  truth  they  are  in- 
tended  to  illustrate.  His  repreeentationB  tt 
human  depravity  are  much  Btronger  than  tboee 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  he  eenwtly 
pleads  for  the  literal  resurrection  o(  tin  bodj; 
A  doctrine  afterwards  impugned  by  Origw. 
Though  occasionally  allegorizing  what  weahoold 
take  literally,  Tertullian  waa  quite  oppoaad  te 
such  a  method  of  interpretation  as  prenlltd  ta 
Alexandria,  and  some  remarita  of  hb  on  Uie  1^ 
CerprclAtion  of  parables  would  be  deemed  hi  ^ 
])resent  day  very  sober  and  judicioui.  He  alM 
took  views  of  Divine  grace  and  the  hunan  wiB 
liarmonizing  with  those  so  fhllj  derdopad  hf 
Augustine,  but  he  did  not  ezniUt  irtfet  H* 
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justly    deemed    some    grand    peculiarities    of  1 

Christinnity  more  cleNrly  and  prominently  than 
his  philosophical  brethren  ;  thus  showing  thnt 
there  ivas  something  besiiie  philoBophy  at  the  I 
bottom  of  that  reserve.  His  adoption  of  the  | 
fanatical  views  of  Montanus — so  similar  to  those 
of  mo<lem  Irringism,  the  fervid  African  of 
the  third  century  finding  his  parallel  In  the 
gifted  and  erratic  Scotchman  of  the  nineteenth 
— did  not  materially  modify  his  doctrinal  opin- 
ions, though  they  strengthen,  ns  wo  shaJl  here-  ■ 
afU'r  sec,  certain  principles  in  hischAr»;ter  and 
teaching."— Pp.  85-88. 

Concerning  the  theolo^ans  of  this  pe- 
riod, as  a  whole,  our  author  aaya  : 

"The}'  dealt  in  questions  of  immediate  in- 
tere.-^t,  and  defended  the  citadel  of  ChristiAnity 
agninst  Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics.  They 
wrote  on  the  controversies  of  their  age,  and 
hence  they  did  not  attain  to  the  calm  contem- 
platii>n  of  Divine  truth  in  its  breadth  and  varie- 
ty. Even  the  most  philosophical  were  driven 
into  what  was  partial  and  one-sided.  Doctrines 
which  have  occupied  much  thought  in  subse- 
quent ages  were  not  distinctly  present  to  their 
minds.  They  saw  generally  the  essential  facts 
of  the  Gospel,  but  they  did  not  make  them  all 
objects  of  scientific  study.  Their  theology,  re- 
garded in  the  lightof  later  researchand  thought- 
nilness,  appears  defective  and  inaccurate. 

"  'llieir  idea  of  Christ's  satisfaction  did  not 
amount  to  the  idea  of  modem  evangelical 
divines.  They  wore  generally  content  with  a 
simple  relij-ious  view  of  the  death  of  Christ  as 
the  price  of  our  redemption,  without  aiming  at 
any  philosophy  of  the  atonement  The  ten-  j 
dency  was  to  look  at  it  not  eo  much  in  relation 
tn  Divine  law  as  in  relation  to  Satanic  power,  i 
Redumption  was  a  deliverance  Ihim  the  devil, 
yet  not  by  simple  force,  but  in  a  manner  which  I 
would  prove  to  him  the  righteousnesB  of  Qod,  so  I 
says  IrenjBus — a  view  which,  though  foreign  to 
our  habits  of  thought,  perhaps  involves  some 
principle  of  satisfaction  to  Divine  law.  Neither  , 
was  the  forensic  view  (as  it  has  been  called)  of 
the  believer's  acceptance,  clearly  brought  out 
by  the  ante-Nicene  theologians.  They  distin- ' 
guishud,  of  course,  between  the  enjoyment  of 
forgiveness  and  the  possession  of  Christian 
sanctity ;  they  also  spoke  of  justificotion  by 
faith,  hut  not  so  as  to  indicate  a  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  doctrine  of  Paul  on  that  rao- 
menti)us  subject  They  were  too  apt  to  con- 
found Justification  with  holiness,  and  to  insist 
upon  the  etScocy  of  baptism  and  martyrdom  so 
OS  U>  undermine  the  Pauline  principle  of  Christ- 
ian righteousness.  Nor  were  the  doctrines  of 
human  corruption  and  Divine  grace  precisely 
defined.  They  remained  simply  as  facts  for  the 
excitement  of  religious  feeling;  they  were  ni  ' 

!'et  transferred  to  the  region  of  the  underetani 
ng  to  unilorgo  there  a  logical  process  and  a 
Bume  a  strictly  dogmatic  shape.  The  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  did  Uioologizo  upon  the  Trinity 
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— it  was  the  grand  problem  with  which  they 
grappled ;  but  after  all  which  has  been  written 

by  Bishop  Bull  and  others  on  the  subject,  it  is 
impossible  to  reduce  their  opinions  into  any 
harmonious  and  consistent  form.  The  preex- 
istence  and  Divine  glory  of  Christ  in  some 
sense,  however,  were  almost  universally  believed 
by  those  calling  themselves  Christians.  It  can 
not  be  proved  that,  among  the  heretics  of  the 
first  two  centuries,  there  were  many  who  be- 
lieved in  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ." 
—Pp.  90-B8. 

Thefourth  lecture  shows  tow  the  church 
system  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
was  affected  by  the  rise  of  the  priestly 
spirit,  and  not  leas  by  the  inliiRion  of  se- 
cular influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  rise  of  the  ascetic  spirit,  which  grew 
up  as  a  reaction,  on  the  other.  We  do 
not  regard  all  the  changes  that  took  place 
in  the  polity  and  usa^  of  the  church  dur- 
ing this  period  as  being  only  so  much  de- 
terioration. Many  of  them  were  only  the 
natnral  development  of  principles  which 
had  come  down  from  the  apostolic  times, 
or  which  were  much  older  than  those  times, 
having  tlieir  resting-place  in  common- 
sense.  In  so  far  as  these  changes  consist- 
ed in  a  wise  expanaon  and  application  of 
such  principles,  they  were  good ;  but 
thcT,  no  doubt,  often  went  beyond  that 
limit.  As  the  distinction  came  to  be  so 
marked  between  the  bishop  and  the  ordi- 
nary priest,  and  between  the  monks  and 
the  clergy  generally ;  as  the  ritual  of  the 
church  came  to  be  more  showy  and  pagan 
in  its  complexion  ;  and  as  the  sacraments 
came  to  be  mixed  up  with  many  unscrip- 
tiiral  and  superstitious  notions,  all  tending 
to  raise  the  function  of  the  priest,  and  to 
give  false  confidence  to  the  worshiper,  it 
of  course  followed  that  the  religious  life 
of  the  time  was  not  without  its  grave 
blemishes.  But  it  had  its  brighter  aide — 
a  side  matched  nowhere  else. 

"As  one  gives  a  broad  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  period,  the  eye  is  ever  and  anon  arrested 
by  indubitable  signs  of  a  great  moral  power, 
new  in  its  character,  vigorously  at  work  in 
many  forms  of  blessing  on  socie^.  Yonder  we 
catch  the  indistinct  appearance  of  men  un- 
known, engaged  in  extending  the  outposts  of 
Christendom,  toiling  with  earnestness  and  in 
silence,  to  sulyugate  heathen  souls  to  the  gov- 
I  ernment  of  Him,  whose  spirit  and  purpose 
I  might  well  strike  the  Greek  as  a  strange  con- 
I  trast  to  Aleiander's  ambition,  and  the  Roman 
I  to  CsQsar's.  And,  at  home,  in  the  heart  of  the 
churches,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  in- 
stances innumerable  of  Iratemal  love,  of  pledg- 
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ed  attachment,  of  self-sacrifice  for  a  brother's  Mr,  Stoughton  designates  as  the  age  of 

or  the  common  good— all  through  union  with  "  development."      In  326,  the  Emperor 

the  Elder  Brother  in  heaven,  and  feith  in  his  Constantine    invited    the    Bishops   to   a 

^rS'lleS^^^^^^^^  J?nquet.     "  None  of  them,"  say^  Ease- 

ficcnce  even  at  the  hazard  of  life,  while  some  ^^^^^     ^^^^  absent.    Guards  and  soldiers, 

tremendousplaguewasraging—AS,  for  example  drawn  up  m  order,  with  naked  swords, 

in  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the  Bishop  Diony-  kept    the   vestibule  of   the  palace,   and 

sins,  when  Christians   nursed    the  sick  and  through    their    midst   the  men  of   Gh>d 

buried  the  dead,  the  heathen  leaving  them  to  passed  without  fear,  and  entered  into  the 

their  fete— through  such  charity,  which  spake  &,ner  hall.     There  some  sat  with  the  Em- 
to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  through  the  testimo-  ^j^g^i^  ^^^       occupied  conches  on 

nv  borne  to  Him  who  himself  died  to  save,  ^..i         -j       a  •  ifl  i.         ^i.        v^ 

souls  savage  and  selfish,  or  frivolous  and  vainj  ?^^^^  «^«-  ^nv  one  might  have  thought 

were  turned  to  a  life  of  love  and  wisdom.     The  ^^  »  picture  of   the   kingdom  of  Chnst, 

heavenly  music  of  the  Gospel  changed  them,  and   a  dream  rather  a  reality.'**      The 

outrivaling  in  reality,  as  the  classic  catechist  of  ^ood  men  of  those  times,  it  seems,  saw 

Alexandria  used  to  say,  the  poetic  feble  of  Am-  m   this  marriage  between  the    spiritual 

phion  and  his  lyre.    The  heroism  of  the  mar-  power    of   the   church   and  the  secular 

tyrs  is  known  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  ac-  j^^^r  of  the  state,  every  thing  on  which 

quamtance  with  Church    history.      Igimtius  ^  congratulate   each   other.       In  their 
thrown  to  wild  beasts  m  the  Coliseum — Poly-      .        .^  «i.«i«vv,   ^*.v.u   v/i/u^t.       mm    »"«« 

carp  at  the  stake  in  Smyrna— Blandina  tor-  ^lew  it  was  the  precursor  to  the  mdleil- 

tured  and  slain  at  Lyons— Cyprian  beheaded  by  ni^i  foreshadowing   the    splendor    and 

the  gates  of  Carthage— these  martvrs  afford  happiness  of  that  age.     The  time  was  to 

proofs   of  Christlike  patience  which  all  ages  come  when  even  good  Catholics — such  as 

have  conspired  to  venerate  and  extol    Nor  Dante — would  learn    to     attribute    the 

was  the  number  of  these  heroes  small.     The  g^eat  corruption  of  the  church  to   this 

extent  of  persecution  must  not  be  measured  by  f^ppoged  auspicious  union  between  thinin 
imperial  decrees.     Magistrates  overstepped  le-        '^f^.       ^i^^/ v.  wuo  i«**vxi  ^^uttc^»*i«*i*I5w 

gal  bounds-popular  fury  raged-and  a  man's  ecclesiastical  and  thmgs  civil. 
foes  were  those  of  his  own  household.    The        ^r.   btoughton   is   careful  to  obsenrif 

number  of  martyrs  must  not  be  estimated  by  that  all  post-apostolic  "  developments  are 

the  names  preserved.     The  pages  of  Eusebius  of  man,  not  of  God— of  human  thought, 

testify  to  the  noble  army  in  the  east ;  the  cata-  not  of  Divine  Revelation."     To  develop 

combs  to  that  in  the  west    We  forget  not  that  is  to  bring  out  of  a  thing  what  is  in  it. 

the  temper  of  some  Christians  in  reference  to  j^  ig  ^ot  to  add  to  a  thing  that  which  it 

martyrdom  was  fanatical,  and  that  their  notion  j^^«  ^^4.  u^^ir  :     1   j^      ¥    xi.«  ^^ 

of  it^as  a  second  baptism-^  purification  from  ^^^tf^^  itself  mclude.     In  this  sense,  no 

sin— involved  an  alarming  error;  but  on  the  doubt^mucli  that  has  come  to  us  as  mvea 

other  hand,  we   have  proof  sufficient  of  the  ""^m  God,  may  be  usefully  developed  by 

calmest,   gentlest,  and  most  thoughtful   con-  man.    But,  unhappily,  men  do  not  always 

stancy,  in  many  instances  ;  and  that  their  hope  sufficiently  distinguish  between  devel<^ 

rested  on  no  merit  of  thefr  own,  but  on  Him  mg  a  truth,  and  giving  it  a  supplement — 

who  loved  them     At  the  worst,  tiieir  Mcrifice  between  drawing  out  what  a  truth  oon- 

of  this  world  to  the  next  involved  a  strength  ^^^       ^^^  connecting  with  it,  by  way  of 

of  faith  m  the  unseen,  of  triumph  over  the  •/.'  ^u        .°        i.^j''      Ts. 

visible  and  earthly,  which  no  one  who  can  ap-  J^^rence  or  otherwise,  what  do^  not  be- 

predate  the  sublimity  of  such  faith  but  must  1^"^  ^^  i^-      H^w  the    hierarohioal  sys- 

be  constrained  to  admire.    And  the  spiritual  tem  grew  from  the  fourth  century  to  the 

devotions  of  the  early  Christians,  their  wor-  ninth,  how  the  monastic   system   spread 

ship  of  the  invisible  God,  throHg:h  Jesus  Christ  and  rooted  itself  over  Christendom  dur- 

our  Lord— the  meeting  of  the  feithful  for  this  big  that  period  :  and  how  the  fimotion  of 

purpose  in  some  Urge  house,  at  Rome,  or  in  ^h^  churchman— especially  as  represented 

Itr^rs^Vor^^^^^  r  Jtou^r*  ^7  ^KBiBhop  of^^ou^^l^e  a  fimj 

a  contrast,  full  of  instruction,  teeming  with  ^1?^  °^'-^ed  up  with  nearly  aU  secular  tf 

proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  "Urs  ;  these  are  all  notorious  mots  m  blft- 

and  of  its  elevating  spiritual  power,  do  these  tory.     All  were  little  else  the  deydk>p^ 

scenes  present  when  placed  beside  a  picture  of  ments   of  what   had   gone  before.     Tll0 

the  temples  around  the  forum,  or  the  grand  fourth  century  gave  the  germs,  the  later 

Pantheon  crowded  with  worshipera,  paying  ho-  centuries  brought  out  what  was  in  them. 
mage  to  theirgods  of  marble  I' -Pp.  140-142.  rr..         .^  .  ^_„^^     ...  .^  ^ 


The  only  feature  of  this  period  we 
to  glance  at  is  that  which  relates  to  iH 


The  age  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  to  the  close  of  the  eighth,  *  De  VUd  Constant,  lib.  iiL,  a  15. 
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theology.      This  embraces  controversies  vines  :  since  the  Reformation,  his  influence, 

concerning  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  transmitted  to  Protestants  through  the  writ- 

Clirist  in   the  East,  and  concerning  the  ings  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  has  been  immense  ; 

T     .   .           /.              :     *v.«  fxr««4.      »rv.««^  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  his  views  of 

doctrines  of  grace  m  the  West      There  .^  substence,  have  been  welcomed  and 

are  jast  and    important  observations  in  "herished  by  many  who  have  recoiled  at  his 

the  lollowing  paragraphs  :  predestinarian  opinions.     As  to  Semipelagian 

schemes,  a  noted  one  was  broached  by  Cassian. 

"  The  doctrine  of  Athanasius  was  a  develop-  He  considered  man  as  not  morally  dead,  but 

ment  of  Christ's  Divinity  as  believed  by  many  only  diseased,  as  having  in  him  naturally  a 

of  the  Fathers.     According  to  our  convictions  debilitated    spiritual  life,   which    only  needs 

with  regard  to  Scripture  teaching,  that  teaching  health-giving  grace  and  revival ;  and  he  further 

was  followed  in  the  main  by  most  of  the  An-  ascribed  to    free-will    the    commencement    of 

teniccne  Fathers  or  the  subject  of  the  Divinity  m&n's  spiritual  ascent  to  God  and    heaven. 

of  Christ,  though  we  by  no  means  approve  of  His  views  prevailed  for  a  little  while,  and  then 

their  speculations  and  then-  fondness  for  defin-  died,  as  all  such  views  ever  must  for  want  of  in- 

ing— a  fondness,  however,  indulged  in  by  their  ward  vitality,   as  well  as  for  want  of  those 

opponents  more  than  by  themselves.  strong  resting-places  for  the  soul,  to  which  men 

*'  Further,  on  this  subject,  there  is  a  great  earnestly  devout,  and  accustomed  to  spiritual 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  three  principal  conflict,  will— in  spite  of  all  attempts  of  the 
creeds  of  the  Church,  Ulustrative  of  the  pro-  argumentative  fecultv  to  dispossess  them  of 
gress  of  theology  and  the  new  spirit  which  had  their  hold— most  resolutely  cUng,  from  a  spirit- 
entered  it.  The  Apostles'  creed  is  a  sunple  af-  ual  instinct  which  tells  them  clearly  that  safety 
firmation  of  faith  in  the  personal  nature  and  and  strength  are  to  be  found  there  alone." — ^Pp. 
work  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  198-194. 
The  Nicene  creed  is  also  personal,  but  it  is  also 

most  elaborately  definitional,  being  a  laborious  Mr.  Stoughton  acconnts  all  things  to 
effort  to  fix  the  difference  between  the  Father  have  been  more  or  less  progressive, 
and  the  Son.  The  Athanasian  creed— certain-  though  by  no  means  in  a  happy  direction, 
Ivnot  the  compositbn  of  Athanasius  yet  re^^  until  the  meeting  of  the  second  council 
flectinff  the  mind  of  Athanasius,  m  the  liftn  /•  xr*  •  hrahT  t>  *u  4.  a:.^  ^i.  j 
centui^r-drops  the  expression  of  faith  in  the  of  Nicaea  m  787.  Bv  that  time  the  de- 
Divine  persons,  and  becomes  a  series  of  cold  veloped  opinions  and  settled  customs  ot 
logical  propositions.  The  creed  is  taken  out  of  the  Church  had  become  themselves  an 
the  sphere  of  simple  Christian  religion,  and  authority.  What  had  been  matured  thus 
placed  in  the  sphere  of  scientific  theology.  The  slowly,  and  by  such  an  agency,  could  not, 
exercise  of  childlike  faith  in  facts  is  succeeded  j^  was  presumed,  be  erroneous.  The 
by  the  busy  activity  of  the  understanding  j.  ^^^jj  j^ad  been  so  long  employed 
among  the  deepest  mysteries.  Both  Nicene  J^  :„4.^,.,x^«+;^^  ♦!.<>  g^«:.v*«»^«  «^«;  ^««,o> 
and  Athanasian"^  symbols  have  damnatory  mmterpretmg  the  Scnptures,  now  came 
clauses— a  most  significant  addition,  showing  ^^<l  ^^?  Pla^e  of  the  Scnptures.  To  this 
how  religion  was  now  confounded  with  theolo-  authonty,  more  than  to  the  authority  of 
gy,  how  Christian  faith  had  come  to  be  regard-  the  Scriptures  themselves,  all  men,  and 
ed  as  the  acceptance  of  certain  propositions,  all  chnrches,  were  prepared  to  do  homage. 
and  how  Church  teachers  had  lost  the  mildness  What  had  been  the  voice  of  the 
of  the  eariier  Antenicene  theologians,  and  had  u  Fathers,"  became  the  voice  of  the 
amved  at  the  terrible  conviction  of  having  a  u  church,"  and  beyond  lay  no  appeal. 
right  to  launch  the  sentence  of  damnation  rnu*  j.  pix**^  i._^*-lu 
against  those  who  differed  from  their  opin-  This  stage  of  a^irs  charaotenzcs  the 
ions."— Pp.  180-182.  period  marked  off  by  our  author  as  that 

of   "Traditionalism."      We  prefer  now 

With  regard  to  the  controversy  in  re-  passing  to  the  period  of  "  Agitation 
lation  to  which  Augustine  and  Pelagius  and  Reaction"  —  which  ended  in  the 
are  the  representative  men,  Mr.  Stough-  Reformation  —  without  forgetting,  how- 
ton  says :  ever,  to  say,  that  the  acquaintance  with 

the    writings  of  the    schoolmen    which 

"  Between  the  two  conflicting  systems  just  our  author  evinces   would  have  been  ac- 

noticed  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men,  since  the  cepted  in  our  younger  days  as  proof  of 

days  of  Augustine,  have  been  much  engaged  ;  an  unusual  spirit  of  research.     Even  Mr. 

and  if  only  few  have  adopted  his  views  entirely,  Hallam  would  so  have  thought  it  ;  and 

fewer  still  have  embraced  those  of  his  adversa-  ^  ^^  ^^^  f^^^^  j^^^^  p^g^^     as  he  knew 

:^i::t6^r::i^  rsfa  lU^  -;  how  to  bdieve  the  Wing  of  Cole, 

very  much  nearer  to  the  Augustinian  than  the  ^^S^  ?^  this  subject,-  m  the  present  m- 

Pelugian  theology.     Through  the  middle  ages  Stance  he  would  hardly  have  bebeved  his 

Augustine  was   the  great  authority  with  di-  eyes. 
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Welcome,  then,  say  we,  the  era  of 
"Agitation  and  Reaction."  Mr.  Stougb- 
ton  has  done  well  in  dating  this  era  far 
back  beyond  the  time  with  which  we  are 
wont  to  connect  the  Reformation.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  his- 
tory as  great  effects  from  little  causes. 
Great  changes,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  last  influence  in  bringing  them  about, 
are  always  the  result  of  predisposing  causes 
equally  great.  The  Reformation  was  the 
result  of  a  seething  of  principles  and  pas- 
sions which  had  been  workmg  towards 
that  issue  for  ages.  This  is  manifest  in 
our  own  British  history,  and  Britain  in 
this  respect  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
Europe. 

Ambition,  ordinarily,  must  be  wise  to 
succeed — wiser  still  to  perpetuate  its  pow- 
er. Where  success  has  been  great,  it  is 
easy  to  believe  it  may  be  greater.  Hence 
the  excess  which  often  brings  reaction. 
Innocent  III.  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  sagacious  of  the  pontiffs  ;  but  his 
course  towards  England  brought  the  pa- 
pal authority  to  its  culminating  point  in 
our  history.  The  vassalage  which  he  laid 
on  King  John,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  opposed  himself  to  the  feeling  of  the 
nation  in  condemning  the  Great  Charter, 
and  exconmaunicating  its  authora,  sui> 
plied  lessons  which  were  not  forgotten. 
In  his  person,  the  see  of  Rome,  falling 
back  on  her  traditions,  real  or  invented, 
had  affected  to  be  the  arbiter  of  all  rights, 
whether  as  set  forth  by  sovereign  or  sub- 
ject. But  sovereign  and  subject  came  to 
feel  that  this  monstrous  priest-rule  must 
be  an  error,  and  that  the  mischiefs  of  it 
ought  to  be  sternly  resisted.  Resistance, 
however,  becoming  familiar  on  that 
ground,  prepared  the  way  for  it  on  other 
grounds.  It  came  to  be  a  point  beyond 
doubt  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
must  have  its  limits,  and  so  the  question, 
the  very  dangerous  question,  came  up — 
What  are  those  limits  ?  In  the  struggles 
of  party,  those  who  had  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican  on  their  side  affected  to  hold 
them  in  great  reverence,  while  those 
against  whom  they  were  wielded  were  as 
much  inclined  to  treat  them  lightly.  By 
degrees,  all  parties  leanit  to  regard  such 
fulininations  as  a  fiction,  and  as  depending 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  their  influence  on 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  age. 

The  successors  of  Innocent  III.  often 
appealed  to  his  maxims ;  but  the  time  to 


act  upon  them  for  the  purposes  of  ambi- 
tion had  passed.  Still  they  had  their  uses. 
They  served  to  give  an  appearance  of  mo- 
deration and  plausibility  to  the  interfer- 
ences of  the  papacy  in  the  matters  deemed 
properly  ecclesiastical ;  and  it  became  an 
understood  maxim  with  the  Court  of 
Rome,  to  be  content  with  less  power  than 
formerly,  if  the  power  retained  might  only 
be  made  to  be  as  productive  as  before  in 
regard  to  revenue.  So  the  habit  of  a  low 
rapacity  came  by  degrees  into  the  place 
of  the  higher  passion.  The  ecclesiastical 
history  oi  England  from  this  time  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation  con- 
sists, in  so  far  as  the  relation  of  this  coun- 
try to  Rome  is  concerned,  in  a  constant 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  popes  to  en- 
rich themselves  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
revenues  of  the  English  church,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  crown,  the  lay  patrons, 
and  the  clergy  generally,  to  protect  theni- 
selves  against  this  war  of  spoliation. 

This  great  change  in  the  temper  and 
aspect  of  the  papal  system  prepared  the 
way  for  the  humiliation  which  awaited  it. 
Our  national  clergy  had  an  obvious  int^ 
rest  in  endeavoring  to  sustain  the  Earoph^ 
ean  system.  Hence  it  was  not  to  be  ex» 
pected  that  the  change  which  seemed  in- 
evitable would  come  speedily.  Reform 
would  long  be  resisted,  even  at  the  hasaxd 
of  ruin.  When  do  the  crafty  learn  to  be 
ingenuous  ?  When  do  the  avarioioiie 
cease  to  be  avaricious?  Such  ohangee 
there  may  be — but  how  rare,  how  very 
rare  I  What  will  not  an  individual  do^ 
still  more,  what  will  not  corporate  bodiei 
do,  rather  than  submit  to  such  self-omoir 
fixion?  It  is  no  marvel  that  men  likt 
Wycliffe,  and  Huss,  and  Jerome  should 
give  signs  of  the  coming  change— but  M 
little  marvelous  is  it,  to  those  who  look 
beneath  the  surface,  that  the  course  oi 
this  change  should  have  been  so  unequal 
and  so  slow,  and  that  even  at  last  it  should 
have  had  such  limitations.  What  a  great 
tendency  in  humanity  has  been  long  in 
construction,  it  will  be  long  in  taking  to 
pieces  and  casting  utterly  awa^.  Sndi 
changes,  like  creation,  have  their  atabla 
laws,  which  determine  their  time,  and 
mode,  and  result.  Gk>od  men  would  ftia 
be  fast  workers,  but  Providenoe  is 
schooling  them  into  two  ^reat 
to  work  and  to  %fia%t.  It  is  alwava  to  ba 
remembered,  that  were  the  quioKer  pt!0- 
duction  of  good  possible,  then,  from  tb^i 
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same  laws,  the  quicker  production  of  evil 
must  be  possible.  It  is  not  possible  to 
have  facility  in  the  one  direction,  without 
paying  the  cost  of  having  it  in  the  other. 
The  conservative  power  which  belongs  to 
human  nature  in  such  thmgs,  though  dis- 


astrous when  on  the  side  of  evil,  is  good 
when  on  the  side  of  good.  Could  nations 
and  continents  be  made  to  change  their 
religion  easily,  we  might  expect  them  to 
change  it  very  often,  and  that  would  be 
something  of  an  inconvenience. 


From    the    North    British     Bev&ew 


EARLY   CHRISTIAN   SONGS   IN    THE    EAST   AND    WEST.* 


PsLAMS  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs 
have  thrilled  for  ages  through  the  Church 
on  earth,  as  they  shall  thrill  for  endless 
ages  through  the  Church  in  glory.  From 
the  tiirie  that  the  hymn  arose  which  ended 
the  first  Lord's  Supper,  they  have  gone 
up  to  God,  almost  without  cessation,  from 
palaces  and  cathedrals,  from  cottages  and 
churches,  from  the  caves  and  the  solitudes 
of  the  wildnemess :  the  flood  of  melody 
has  been  swelled  by  rivulets  of  song  from 
the  lips  of  dying  saints,  and  by  mighty 
gushings  from  the  hearts  of  congregated 
thousands.  Wherever  the  trumpet  of 
Christianity  has  been  sounded,  the  echo- 
ing anthem  has  replied ;  wherever  the 
voice  of  God's  messengers  has  been  heard, 
the  song  of  praise  has  followed,  like  the 
carol  of  the  lark  which  heralds  the  dawn. 

The  range  of  Christian  song  is  a  wide 
one  :  their  authors  were  neither  of  a  sin- 
gle country  nor  a  single  era.  Since 
Christ  left  the  earth  for  heaven,  they  have 


♦  1.  Select  Metrical  Hymns  and  ffomilies  of 
Ephraern  Syrus.  Translated,  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Burgess,  Ph.D.    1853. 

2.  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  chiefly  Lyrical;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Tbench,  M.A. 
1849. 

3.  Mtdimval  Hymns  and  Sequences,  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.     1851. 

4:.  Hymnal  Noted.     1851. 

5.  A  Shart  Commentary  on  the  Hymnal  Notedj 
from  Ancient  Sources^  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
the  Poor. 

6.  The  Ecclesiastical  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
By  tho  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.,  (fdfc^g  part  of  the 
Encyclopadia  Metropolitana.)    1862. 


been  found  in  every  age  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  every  Christian  creed.  Kings 
and  monks,  apostles  and  martyrs,  saints 
and  bishops,  have  united  in  their  composi- 
tion :  Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  Bernard 
and  Abelard,  Watts,  Doddridge  and  He- 
ber,  here  meet  on  common  ground :  con- 
troversialists have  laid  aside  their  pole- 
mics,, and  philosophers  their  dialectics,  to 
produce  that  grand  aggregate  of  Christ- 
ian psalmody  which  is  the  joy  of  all  true 
believers.  And  hence  we  shall  do  well  to 
regard  hymns,  no  so  much  as  the  compo- 
sitions of  this  or  that  writer,  but  as  the 
utterance  of  the  Christian  life  of  a  Christian 
man.  They  are  part  of  our  heritage  as 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is 
gathered  from  all  ages  and  climes,  and 
not  as  members  of  the  particular  body  to 
which  we  may  nominally  belong. 

It  is  probable  that,  while  the  miracu- 
lous influences  of  the  Spirit  continued  upon 
earth,  no  uninspired  songs  were  admitted 
into  the  public  or  private  devotions  of 
Christians.  The  Psalms,  which  had  daily 
thrilled  through  the  temple  courts  from 
the  vast  chorus  of  singers,  responding  to 
each  other  in  alternate  song  from  each 
side  of  the  brazen  altar,  found  an  echo  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  infant  Church,  and 
formed  tlie  staple  then,  as  they  have  done 
ever  since,  of  the  sacred  songs  of  Christ- 
ians. But  besides  these,  in  the  early 
dawn  of  Gospel  Ught,  there  probably  arose 
the  songs  which  the  Spirit  himself  breath- 
ed— ^the  wdo^  TTvevfiariKol  of  Coloss.  3  :  16 
— which  went  up  to  heaven  in  all  the  fresh- 
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ncss  and  fullness,  as  some  think,  of  ecsta- 
tic inspiration.  The  traces  of  the  first 
written  hvrans  are  very  indistinct:  one  land- 
mark  only  is  left  to  us  in  a  fragment  of  the 
second  century,  preserved  by  Eusebius,* 
which  states  that,  "  whatever  psalms  and 
hymns  were  written  by  the  brethren  from 
the  be^nning,  celebrate  Christ,  the  Word 
of  God,  by  asserting  his  divinity."  And 
this  statement  is  bom  out  by  the  earliest 
hymn  which  has  come  down  to  us — ^the 
angelical  doxology,  as  it  is  termed — a 
wonderful  assemblage  of  triumphant 
praises,  which  burst  forth  from  the  heart 
ill  all  the  grandeur  of  their  unadorned  pa- 
thos :  "  We  praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee, 
Ave  worship  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee,  we 
give  thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy  great  glory, 
O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Fa- 
ther Almighty.  O  Lord,  the  only  begot- 
ten Son,  Jesu  Christ ;  O  Lord  God,  Lamb 
of  God,  Son  of  the  P\ather,  that  takest 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
upon  us.  Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  receive  our  prayer.  Thou 
that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father,  have  mercy  upon  us.  For  Thou 
only  art  holy ;  Thou  only  art  the  Lord  ; 
Thou  only,  O  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
art  most  high  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther."! And  if  we  bear  in  mind  what  his- 
torians tell  us  of  it,  this  hymn  will  be  in- 
vested with  a  charm  which  few  others  can 
claim,  for  it  was  the  song  which  martyr 
after  martyr  sang  so  cheerfully  as  they 
marched  from  their  prisons  to  their  death- 
place. 

The  Eastern  Churches  were  extremely 
cautious  with  regard  to  the  hymns  which 
they  admitted  into  their  worship ;  but 
those  which  received  their  sanction  are 
very  sublime.  They  have  the  peculiarity 
of  not  being  arranged  in  regular  meter, 
but  this  only  adds  to  their  grandeur. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  singing, 
we  may  observe  that  ecclesiastical  writers 
are  nearly  unanimous  as  to  the  early  prac- 
tice of  antiphonal  singing — a  practice  pro- 
bably transferred  from  the  Jewish  ritual, 
and  especially  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
Psalms,  many  of  which  are  indisputably 
composed  to  suit  such  an  arrangement. 
Socrates,  the  Church  historian,  liowever, 


♦  Euaebius,  Eccles.  Hiat,  v.  28. 

f  We  quote  thi3  translation  which  is  found  in  the 
Eiigli.-Ii  Book  of  Comnion  Prayer,  at  the  doae  of  the 
Communion  Service. 


claims  a  higher  authority  for  its  adoptioii 
in  Christian  worship,  relating  that  Igni^ 
tins  of  Antioch  was  once  caught  up  in  eo- 
stacy  to  hear  the  anthems  of  the  angd% 
and  beheld  their  ^^  trinal  triplicities  "  an- 
swering each  other  with  voices  of  celestud 
sweetness,  throughout  the  plains  of  he^ 
ven.*  The  Church  on  earth  wished  to 
echo,  as  far  as  possible,  the  hymns  of  the 
Church  above,  and  thus,  according  to  this 
historian  at  least,  antiphons  were  anivers- 
allv  adopted.  But  the  case  does  not  re- 
qmre  such  a  deiis  ex  macMnd :  we 
know  that  the  Christians  of  those  days 
continued  frequently  for  whole  nights  in  the 
devotional  exercises  of  prayer  and  praiaei 
so  that  we  can  well  unaerstand  how  hn- 
man  weakness  would  prompt  them  to  take 
some  such  measure  as  this  for  preventing 
too  speedy  exhaustion  and  weariness. 
For  they  could  not  have  consented  to  let 
their  solace  become  itself  a  burden ;  they 
could  not  have  allowed  earthly  fraUty  to 
stay  the  current  of  their  songs,  without 
an  effort  to  prolong  its  strength. 

The  remark  we  made  just  now,  that 
hynms  were  the  Church's  strength  in  the 
time  of  trouble — ^her  comfort  in  the  wemA^ 
ness  of  her  pilgrimage,  is  especially  true 
of  the  periods  when  she  haa  to  combat^ 
not  her  enemies  without,  but  her  recreant 
children  within.  Her  troubles  ceased  not 
with  the  cessation  of  persecution  from  the 
world ;  a  still  bitterer  cup  was  stored  op 
for  her  in  the  conflicts  of  ner  inward  fi>ei. 
And  we  must  note  this  fiict  welL 

The  Church  in  Syria  affords  us  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  consolmg  power  of 
Christian  psalmody:  when,  for  example^ 
the  &ithful  were  rejected,  by  the  prepott» 
derance  of  Arian  influence,  from  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  their  paistOTS,  Flavian 
and  Diodorus,  led  them  from  place  to 
place,  like  a  literal  flock  in  the  desert| 
resting  beneath  the  open  sky,  near  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  everywhere  mal  ~ 


their  songs  their  solace.  *^At  length** 
(to  use  the  simple  words  of  Theodoret) 
'^  they  led  the  flock  beside  the  banks  of  » 
neighboring  stream.  They  did  not,  Bke 
the  captives  of  Babylon,  hang  np  thefar 
harps  on  the  willows ;  for  diey  sang  piaiaea 


*  The  language  of  the  Alexandriui  Hturgy 
speaks  of  the  angels  singing  antiphonally :  tiien  ii  a 
magnificent  anthem  to  Him  around  whom^slaDi 
the  cherubim  a^  seraphim,  ctying  cm  fo  aaotiUr 
with  voioes  which  never  oease^  and  doxtioiffm 
which  are  never  silent." 
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to  their  Creator  in  every  part  of  his  em- 
pire."* 

But  although  we  might  feel  tempted  to 
linger  over  a  scene  like  this,  our  space  re- 
minds us  that  we  have  to  do  rather  with 
the  subject-matter  of  hymns,  than  with 
their  history.  We  therefore  pass — ^and 
the  transition  is  but  from  one  part  of  the 
Syrian  Church  to  another — to  the  more 
immediate  consideration  of  the  first  of 
those  volumes  which  lie  before  us — the 
Hyiniis  of  Ephraem  Syrus.  What  we 
have  just  said  has  brought  us  to  this  point ; 
and  we  need  only  add,  by  way  of  further 
preface,  that  the  first  hymnoffraphers  of 
the  Syrian  Church  had  clothed  Gnosti- 
cism iu  a  vail  of  splendid  imagery,  and  cap- 
tivated the  hearts  of  many  by  their  beau- 
tiful Oriental  mysticism.  It  was  then  that 
Epiiraem  of  Edessa  applied  himself  to  the 
work  of  purging  Syrian  sacred  literature 
from  its  corruptions,  by  the  infusion  of 
bettei*  and  holier  poetry.  His  songs  are 
said  to  liave  been  twelve  times  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  Solomon,  but  they  are 
quite  free  from  the  tenuity  which  usually 
accompanies  poetic  exuberance.  They 
consist  partly  of  hymns,  partly  of  metrical 
homilies — both,  so  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand, rliythmical  and  not  metrical.  We 
have  merely  to  do  at  present  with  that 
small  ])ortion  of  them  which  is  contained 
in  I)i*.  Burgess'  volume. 

Tiie  first  point  which  strikes  us  is  their 
remarkable  union  of  the  highest  poetry 
with  the  simplest  piety :  we  seem  to  tread 
new  ground — we  seem  to  stand  on  the 
spot  where  philosophy  and  poetry  and  re- 
ligion have  met  together,  each  in  its  own 
beauty,  each  discharging  its  proper  func- 
tion. We  are  carried  back  to  tne  palm- 
groves  of  ancient  Syria,  and  breathe  their 
tresh,  free  atmosphere,  away  from  the 
tunnoil  and  conflict  of  later  days.  Tur- 
moil and  conflict  there  were  indeed  then; 
but  tliere  were  oases  in  the  desert,  where 
apostohc  Christianity  grew  in  strength — 
where  the  pure  faith  lived  in  all  its  first 
purity.  Alas !  there  are  few  such  oases 
now  ;  and  the  truth  presses  on  us,  that 
there  were  few  such  oases  even  then. 
This  makes  us  the  gladder  when  the 
voices  of  Christ's  real  soldiers  in  the 
fourth  century  are  borne  above  the  battle 
din  of  ages,  to  comfort  and  instruct  us  as 
we  fiu^ht  the  same  fight  in  these  modem 

*  Theodoret,  Eccl,  Hist,  iv.,  26,  (ed.  Gaia^)  Oxon: 
1839. 


times.  All  that,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  corruptions  which  have  sullied  the 
Church  of  Christ  since  her  Lord  ascended, 
we  might  have  a  priori  expected  from 
early  Christian  poetry,  is  found  in  the 
hymns  under  our  notice.  For  instance, 
we  should  have  expected  simplicity — we 
have  it  here;  we  should  have  expected 
charity — we  have  it  here.  The  spirit  of 
charity,  indeed,  which  runs  throughout 
them,  is  shown  to  be  genuine  by  its  mul- 
tiformity: in  one  place  it  assumes  the 
shape  of  deep  and  earnest  longing  for  an- 
other's salvation  ;  in  another  place  it  dis- 
plays itself  in  warm  and  tender  aflfection, 
comforting  the  mourner  with  sweet 
thoughts  of  heaven,  healing  the  broken- 
hearted with  the  balm  of  Christian  love. 
To  take  one  short  example,  how  much 
precious  consolation  is  wrapt  up  in  simple 
words  like  these : 

**  The  Just  One  saw  that  iniquity  increased  on 
earth, 
And  that  sin  had  dominion  over  all  men ; 
And  sent  His  messenger  and  removed 
A  multitude  of  fair  little  ones, 
And  called  them  to  the  pavilion  of  happiness. 

I**  Like  lilies  taken  from  the  wilderness 
Children  are  planted  in  paradise ; 
And  like  pearls  in  diadems 
Children  are  inserted  in  the  kingdom ; 
And  without  ceasing  shall  hymn  forth  praise.*^ 

The  second  great  feature  which  we  es- 
peciallf  admire,  is  the  manner  in  which 
early  Christian  ideas  are  treated  in  these 
hymns.  Christian  poets  are  often  fonder 
of  their  poetry  than  of  their  piety ;  they 
give  us  elaborate  thoughts  and  exquisite 
metaphors,  which  are  both  usually  rather 
adapted  to  Christianity  than  taken  from 
it.  We  hold  that  a  Christian  hymnogra- 
pher  will  find  scope  enough  for  any 
powers  which  he  may  possess,  if  he  makes 
nis  ^th  in  some  one  of  its  infinite  phases 
the  groundwork  on  which  to  build  his 
thoughts  or  his  fancies.  We  Expect  from 
him  not  so  much  new  matter,  as  old  mat- 
ter in  a  new  dress,  under  new  aspects : 
we  want  poetry  brought  into  the  service 
of  religion,  and  we  <k)  not  want  to  see 
Christianity  standmg  as  a  mere  liegeman 
of  poetry.  Ephraem  Syrus  has  almost  in- 
variably kept  the  golden  mean :  a  pure 
spirit  seems  to  have  accompanied  his  im- 
agination on  its  every  flight ;  he  writes  as 
if  borne  aloft  on  angels'  wings,  as  if  he 
heard  the  inner  harmonies  of  nature,  and 
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listened  to  that  jubilant  voice  whicli  is 
ever   rising   up  from  all  creation  to  its 
God.      The    notions    of    Neo-Platonism 
found  much  of  their  success  in  the  way  in 
which    the   most   comforting  aspects  of 
Christianity  were  clothed  by  Oriental  im- 
aginations, and   suited    to  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  Oriental  mind.     Ephra- 
em  availed  himself  largely  of  this.    To 
illustrate  what  we  are  saying,  let  us  take 
the  thought  which  gladdened  so  many  in 
the  midst  of  their  aiffiction  or  persecution ; 
which  inspired  so  many  to  fight  manfully 
for  Christ — the  thought  of  the  happiness 
of  departed  spirits.     The  Christians  of 
those  days  were  often  brought  by  their 
faith  into  a  battle  field  of  carnal  warfare, 
where  thej  were  daily  liable  to  death; 
their  pilgrimage  was  often  so  wearisome, 
that  the  pilgrims  dropped  down  on  the 
road,  and  passed  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
their  rest.     And  thus  with  death  around 
them  on  every  side,  mowmg  down  the 
most  loved  ones  like  grass,  they  began  to 
look  upon  themselves  as,  in  a  sense,  al- 
ready dead,  as  already  sharers  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  saints  in  light.     Their  in- 
terpreter, Ephraem,  in  these  hymns,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  basis  of  a  Platonic,  or  ra- 
ther Neo-Platonic,  psychology,  imagining 
the  soul  to  be  furnished  with  wings,  with 
which,  when  purified,  it  is  able  to  rise 
above  the  world  of  souse ;  and  that  the 
object  of  a  holy  life  is  to  give  these  wings 
their  pristine  strength,  so  that  wjjcn  the 
soul  is  finally  released  from    its  prison- 
house  it  may  literally  rise  to  the  life  im- 
mortal.    On  leaving  the  body,  it  is  con- 
ceived as  finding  itself  suddenly  naked  in 
the  wild  wastes  of  mfinite  space,  tossed 
liither  and  thither  in  the  unutterable  an- 
guish of  terrible  distraction.     And  then 
aui^els'  wings  were  crossed  to  bear  it,  and 
the  arm  of  the  Onmipotent  was  held  forth 
to  shield  it,  au<l  the  spirit  rode  thus  royal- 
ly to  the  city  of  God.     And  here  came  ui 
another  Oriental   notion — that   the   ada- 
mantine hills  which   encircled  Paradise, 
wc^e  fringed  at  their  base  by  a  sea  of  fire, 
which, 

**  Swelling;  with  tumultuous  roar, 
Beat  the  rocks  with  golden  surges,  fathomless 
forcvermore." 


Xor  have  we  to  look  far  to  discover 
the  most  beautiful  resemblances  between 
th(^se  livmns  and  those  of  Later  kinds. 
We  are  reminded  on  almost  every  page 
of  bome  precious  treasure  in  the  stores  of 


later  bymnology ;  not  that  the  modes  d 
expression  are  exactly  coincident,  but  that 
the  thoughts  and  ideas  which  underlie  the 
outward  form  of  words,  are  manifestly 
the  sama  In  some  cases,  the  similarity  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  &ct  of  their 
both  springing  from  the  same  fountain  of 
God's  Word ;  but  m  by  far  the  majority  of 
instances,  they  are  both  drawn  from  that 
living  fountain  which  dwells  in  each  be- 
liever. We  select  an  instance,  almost  at 
random.    The  morning  hymn  runs : 

"  Thou  hast  given  the  daytime 
For  business  and  labor, 
And  that  we  may  provide 
All  useful  things. 


"  Thou  hast  appointed  a  retoming 

To  the  children  of  men, 
And  all  living  creatures 
In  the  time  of  evening." 

Compare  this  with  the  Bishop  Hebei^S 
morning  hymn — 


**  God,  that  madest  earth  and  heaven, 
Darkness  and  light; 
Who  the  day /or  toil  hast  giTen, 
For  rest  the  night" 


I' 


Or,    again,    with     (we    think)     Keble^ 
hymn — 

"  Father !  by  thy  love  and  power 
Comes  again  the  evening  hour; 
Light  hath  vanished,  labors  cease, 
Weary  mortals  rest  in  peace." 

The  feelings  which  are  expressed  in 
various  places  with  regard  to  the  judg- 
ment-day, are  very  similar  to  those  em- 
bodied in  the  grand  mediaeval  hymn,  the 
Dies  Iroi — feelmgs  not  so  much  of  joy  at 
the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  as  of  shudaering 
bewilderment  at  the  thought  of  mercjr 
needed.  One  of  Ephraem's  hymns  be- 
guis : 

"  How  saddened  is  the  sinner 
In  his  heart  at  that  hour, 
When  the  King — ^Messiah  shall  at 
Upon  his  dr^ful  judgment-seat!" 

These  words,  if  put  into  meter,  would 
be  exactly  like  the  second  verse  of  the 
Dies  IroB : 

**  Oh  I  what  fear  man*8  bosom  rondetfa 
When  from  heaven  the  Judge  deseendelhi 
On  whose  sentence  all  dependeth  1" 
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But  our  space  wame  us,  that  it  la  time  to 
le^vc  the  songs  of  Syria  for  those  of 
Wt'steni  Europe, 

III  many  caftea,  hymns  like  these  were 
the  solo  conservativca  of  Gospel  truth 
when  heterodoxy  grew  and  flourished  be-  j 
iKMtli  the  Pap.i!  influenee.  They  were  ] 
tliuiuselves  too  pure  to  be  defiled  by 
Kuiiiisli  L-ontami nation s  ;  and  although 
liyinii  after  hymn  was  udded  to  swell  the 
ajjirregiite  by  those  whose  faith  succttmb- 
ed'  to  their  superstition,  yet  these  have 
come  downi  to  us  in  all  the  splendor  of  i 
tln;ir  tii'st  purity.  So  far  from  rejecting 
thetn,  we  ought  rather  to  love  them  the 
more,  because  they  flowed  with  clear  and  ' 
lividiT  stream  through  the  barren  wastes 
of  I'op^ry,  until  at  length  Popery  gather- , 
ed  up  her  strength  in  a  useless  effort  to 
taint  them.  As  the  Romish  Church  add- ' 
eel  dogma  after  dogma  to  her  creed,  her 
luster  gradually  faded  from  her  hymnal, 
uiilil  at  liist  all  that  her  votaries  conld 
produce  wei-o  fulsome  laudations  of  the 
saints,  and  idolatrous  invocations  of  Mary ; 
but  the  two  classes  of  hymns  must  ever 
1)0  kejit  distinct ;  it  is  easy  to  recognize 
at  a  glance  the  difference  between  the  , 
voices  of  a  Christian  soul,  and  the  pane- 1 
gyriesof  false  dogmas  and  imagined  demi- , 
gods.  _      I 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  an  objection 
to  Latin  hymns — the  supposed  fanltiness 
of  their  language. 

Latin  iioetiy  is  accused  of  having  per-  j 
verted  the  language  in  &  manner  alien  to  j 
its  spii-it ;  of  having  trampled  beneath  its  . 
feet  existing  grammatical  forms  ;  of  hav- 
ing, in  short,  converted  into  a  mere  patois 
M'hat  once  was  polished  and  elegant,  and 
"jVugiifitan."  Hence,  there  are  many , 
learned  men  who  are  content  to  look  upon 
the  languages  of  these  hymns  much  in  the  , 
same  light  as  the  ghost  of  Demosthenes 
would  look  upon  the  briefs  of  modem 
Athi'nian  barristers.  Wo  aver,  on  the 
eoTilrai-y,  that  so  far  from  corrupting  La- 
tin, Christianity  gave  it  a  now  strength, 
liir,  by  increasing  its  flexibility,  it  in- 
creased its  i>ower  of  expressing  thought,  > 
and  therefore  its  power  as  a  language.  ' 
The  g!()riou3  truths  of  Cliristianity,  so  ut-  ' 
tLily  tbreign  to  the  religious  ideas  of  pa- 
gan Uonic,  could  not  be  moulded  in  the 
phrases  which  had  their  one  original 
ini.':ining  firmly  embedded  in  the  Roman 
minil.  The  incarnalion,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  justification,  regeneration, 
ni:iy  bo -quoted  as  examples  of  doctrines 


which,  so  ihr  &om  fitting  in  with  any 
words  in  actual  use,  could  not  have  been 
at  all  adequately  expressed  by  the  most 
lengthy  periphrases.  Therefore,  new 
words  were  Invented,  or,  where  possible, 
old  ones  had  an  entirely  new  signification 
applied  to  them.  Mr.  Trench's  eloquent 
words  state  the  case  very  forcibly : 

"But  it  is  otherwise  in  regard  of  the  Latin 

language.  That,  when  the  Church  arose,  re- 
quiring of  it  to  be  the  organ  of  her  divine 
words,  to  tell  out  all  the  now,  and  as  yet  un- 
dreamt of,  which  wna  stirring  in  her  bosom ; 
demanding  of  it  that  it  should  reach  her  needs 
— ^needs  which  hud  hardly  or  not  at  all  existed 
— while  the  language  was  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, that  was  already  full  formed,  had  reached 
its  climacteric,  and  was  indeed  verging,  though 
as  yet  imperceptibly,  toward  decay,  with  all 
the  stiffness  of  conmiencing  age  already  upon 
it  Such  the  Church  found  it — sometfiiog  to 
which  a  now  life  might  be  imparted,  but  the 
first  life  of  which  was  already  overlived.  She 
found  it  a  garment  narrower  than  she  could 
wrap  herself  withal,  and  yet  the  only  one  with- 
in reach.  But  she  did  not  forego  the  especta- 
tion  of  one  day  obtaining  all  which  she  wanted, 
nor  yet  even,  for  the  present,  did  she  sit  down 
contented  with  the  inadequate  and  insufflcient 
Herself  young,  and  having  the  spirit  of  life,  she 
knew  that  the  future  was  her  own — that  she 
was  set  in  the  world  for  this  very  purpose  of 
making  all  things  new— that  what  she  needed 
and  did  not  And,  there  must  lie  in  her  the  pow- 
er of  edncing  from  herself— that,  however,  not 
all  at  once,  yet  little  by  little,  she  could  weave 
whatever  vestments  were  required  by  her  for 
her  comeliness  and  beauty.  And  we  do  ob^ 
serve  the  language,  under  the  new  ictlueDce,  as 
at  the  breath  of  a  second  spring,  putting  itself 
forth  anew,  the  meaning  of  words  enlar^ng  and 
dilating,  old  words  coming  to  be  used  in  new 
significations,  obsolete  words  reviving,  new 
words  f)eing  coined — with  much  in  all  this  to 
olTend  the  classical  taste,  which  yet,  being  in- 
evitable, ought  not  to  oiTend,  »nd  of  which  the 
gains  far  more  than  compensated  the  losses. 
There  wa.'*  a  new  thing,  and  that  being  so,  it 
needed  that  there  should  be  a  new  utterance,  as 
well.  To  be  offended  with  this  is,  in  truth,  to 
be  offended  with  Christianity,  which  made  this 
to  be  inevitable." — Saered  Latin  Poetry.  In- 
trod.,  pp.  G,  6. 

Christianity,  we  know  well,  was  at  first 
not  the  religion  of  the  Court;  it  grew  up 
in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  metropolis, 
not  in  its  palaces.  Hence,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  new-coined  phrases  which 
formed  part  of  the  Christian  catechesis, 
the  language  of  ordinary  life  was  the  cur- 
rency of  Christian  intercourse — we  may 
assume,  also,  of  Cbriistian  teacliing.    For, 
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to  have  their  due  effect  on  the  minds  of 
ordinary  men,  Christian  truths,  whether 
hi  hynnis  or  homilies — had  to  be  framed 
in  ordinary  hmguage,  and  to  employ  the 
grammar  of  common  life,  which,  as  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  Pompeian  and 
other  inscriptions,  was  different  in  many 
respects  from  the  grammar  of  the  edu- 
cated classes,  the  prepositions,  for  instance, 
being  used  almost  ad  libitum.  These 
hymns,  therefore,  are  often  very  different 
in  their  phraseology  from  the  composi- 
tions of  the  Court  poets,  just  as  the  actual 
"lays  of  the  cavaliers"  were  different 
from  the  polished  rhymes  of  Aytoun. 

But  we  are  told  by  many  Latin  scho- 
lars, that  they  could  overlook  the  syntax 
of  these  hymns,  if  they  could  forgive  their 
prosody.  The  objection  rests  on  two 
grounds  —  firstly,  because  most  Latin 
hymns  do  not  happen  to  be  in  the  same 
meters  as  the  heathen  poems ;  secondly, 
because  most  Latin  hymns  substitute  ac- 
cent for  quantity.  To  this  twofold  objec- 
tion we  have  a  twofold  answer.  In  the 
first  place,  we  contend  that  the  hymno- 
graphers  had  a  perfect  right  to  choose 
what  meters  they  pleased  for  their  com- 
positions, and  tnat  the  standard  which 
they  themselves  set  up,  is  the  standard 
Avhereby  they  ought  to  be  judged.  We 
have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  Tennyson 
because  he  did  not  write  his  "  In  Memori- 
am"  in  decasyllabic  couplets,  or  with 
Coleridge,  because,  in  his  "  Christabel," 
he  gave  up  syllabic  scansion  altogether. 
We  grant  that  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  form 
our  own  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
meter  which  is  adopted,  or  the  method  of 
scansion  on  which  it  is  based ;  but  if  these 
two  points  are  satisfactorily  settled,  we 
must  claim  the  right  of  every  poet  to 
mould  his  thoughts  in  whatever  form  of 
words  he  may  consider  most  suitable  to 
them. 

And  we  must  urge,  in  the  second  place, 
not  merely  that  the  Latin  hymnographers 
had  full  liberty  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  the  old  prosody,  but  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  With 
regard  to  the  meters,  there  were  few,  if 
any,  whicii  had  not  been  profaned  by  the 
licentiousness  of  the  heathen  poets — ^there 
was  scarcely  one  which  had  not  formed 
thu  garb  of  some  unholy  song  in  praise  of 
Voinis  or  Apollo  —  which  was  not  well 
known  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  by  the 
nig^htly  revelings  of  the  dissolute  and 
protiigate.      It  was  impossible  that  the 


early  Christians  should  be  content  to  ase, 
in  the  service  of  God,  the  meters  or 
"tunes"  which  could  not  but  remind  thesa 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  heathenism 
which  they  had  utterly  forsaken.  They 
who  shrank  so  scrupulously  from  the 
slightest  participation  in  the  wickedneat 
around  them,  could  least  of  all  give  way 
in  such  a  pohit  as  this — a  point  which  in- 
volved the  partial  sacrifice  of  what  was 
most  dear  to  them — ^the  purity  of  thdr 
worship.  Who  among  us  would  not 
shrink  from  singing  the  psalms  to  some 
profane  ditty  taken  from  the  theater  or 
the  gin-palace?  And  yet  this  was  the  light 
in  which  the  early  Christians  could  not 
help  regarding  the  meters  in  which  mo- 
dem critics  find  so  much  exquisite  beauty. 
Indeed,  we  may  marvel  that,  instead  of 
renouncing  these  old  meters  by  degreei^ 
the  hymnographers  did  not  throw  them 
off  at  once.  They  doubtless  would  have 
done  so,  if  they  had  been  frdly  consdooB 
of  the  power  which  each  succeeding  age 
was  to  unvail  more  and  more,  until  at 
length  the  arm  was  laid  bare  which  could 
raise  an  entirely  new  edifice  of  Chrigdaa 
poetry  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  bett 
then  song. 

And  there  is  a  still  more  important  ooi^ 
sideration  which  we  have  not  hitherto 
touched  upon,  but  which,  in  our  ojnnion, 
fully  settles  the  question  before  us.  The 
Christian  poets  could  not  be  content  to 
shackle  themselves  in  a  cold,  lifeless  form, 
which  was  utterly  powerless  to  stir  np  the 
heart  from  its  inmost  depths,  or  to  elcTate 
the  soul.  They  needed  some  melody 
which  would  ring  through  the  mind's 
most  secluded  chambers — which  wonld 
amalgamate  with  thought  in  indissolnble 
union,  and  force  its  way  into  the  sool  6l 
the  hearer,  without  the  possibility  of  r^ 
sistance.  They  found  no  such  powe^  in 
the  old  lyric  meters ;  they  found  no  poesi- 
bility  of  ever  adopting  the  sacred  tmtht 
of  their  faith  to  those  series  of  nicely-mo* 
dulated  syllables,  and  exc^nisite  fehdtiei 
of  expression,  which  constitute  the  body 
of  Latin  poetry. 

As  Mr.  Trench  observes : 


"  The  Christian  poets  were  in  holy  ««»«••  p 
versification,  therefore,  could  no  looser  be  a 
dured  attached  with  no  living  bonds  to  til* 
thoughts,  in  which  sense  and  sound  had  no  rm 
correspondence  with  one  anotfaer.** — LrmdOO^ 
HON,  p.  8. 

They  found  what  they  neede^  in  thf. 
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substitution  of  accent  for  quantity,  and  in 
the  use  of  rhyme  in  the  middle  or  a.t  the 
end  of  the  verse  ;  and  so,  by  slow  degrees, 
these  changes  were  effected,  until  at 
length  the  voice  of  jubilant  melody  could 
break  forth  in  a  meter  like  the  following, 
which  Mr.  Neale  has  succeeded  in  trans- 
ferring, with  great  accuracy  and  beauty, 
from  Latin  into  English  : 

*'  Sing  my  tongue  the  glorious  battle,  with 

completed  victory  rife : 
And  above  the  Cross*  trophy,  tell  the  triumph 

of  the  strife ; 
Kow  the  world's  Redeemer's  conquered,  by 

surrendering  of  his  life." 

And  if  at  times  these  Christian  hymno- 
gra-phers  seized  upon  the  decaying  corpse 
of  the  old  prosody,  they  reanimated  it ; 
they  robed  it  in  a  marvelous  strength. 
We  think  that  the  most  wonderful  poem 
ever  written,  as  regards  the  mere  mechar 
nism  of  its  composition,  is  one  by  Bernard 
of  Clugni,  "  De  Contempfu  mundi," 
which  consists  of  three  thousand  hexame- 
lev  lines^  each  hamng  a  triple  rhyme:  its 
beauty  is  not  confined,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards show,  to  its  meter,  but  we  feel  con- 
strained to  quote  a  few  lines  now  for  the 
benefit  of  those  among  our  learned  read- 
ers who  may  not  as  yet  have  seen  it : 

"  Stant  Syon  atria,  conjubilantia,  martyre 
plena, 

Give  micantia,  principe  stantia,  luce  serena ; 

Est  ibi  pascua  mitibus  afflua,  prsBstita  Sanc- 
tis, 

Regis  ibi  thronus,  agminis  et  sonus  est  epu- 
lantis. 

Gens  duce  splendida,  concio  Candida  vestibus 
albis, 

Sunt  sine  flatibus  in  Syon  sedibus,  sedibus 
almis, 

Sunt  sine  crimine,  sunt  sine  turbine,  sunt 
sine  lite, 

In  Syon  aedibus  editioribus  Israelitse." 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  hymns  themselves  in  their  general 
character. 

The  first  great  feature  is  their  extreme 
subjedifjity.  It  has  been  said  that  simple 
adoration,  unalloyed  by  any  thought  of 
self,  is  the  most  fitting  homage  to  the  De- 
ity— that  we  should  praise  God  absolute- 
ly, not  relatively,  to  us.  Such  thanksgiv- 
ing may  become  angels,  but  surely  it  can 
not  become  men ;  as  fellen  beings  we  can 
only  offer  up  acceptable  praises  through 
the  Redeemer,  and  therefore  every  act  of 
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praise  must  mediately  or  immediately 
bear  some  reference  to  the  redemption. 
And  in  a  state  of  transition,  where  tempt- 
ations assail  us  at  every  step,  where  Di- 
vine support  is  needed  every  moment,  our 
praise  must  more  or  less  be  mingled  with 
prayer ;  if  we  ascribe  him  strength,  it 
must  be  that  he  may  make  us  strong ;  if 
we  give  him  the  glory,  it  must  be  that  he 
may  glorify  his  name  in  us ;  if  we  thank 
him  tor  grace,  it  must  be  that  he  may 
continue  to  fill  us  with  the  spirit  of  grace. 
This  is  the  character  which  is  so  strongly 
stamped  on  Latin  hymns;  the  personal 
feeling  of  the  writer  dings  to  every  idea, 
the  doxology  is  made  to  tell  at  once  upon 
the  heart.  We  are  speaking  more  espe- 
cially of  the  purer  Latin  hymns ;  the  case 
was  sometimes  altered;  for  an  entirely 
opposite  tendency  gradually  insinuated  it- 
self into  Western  psalmody — a  tendency 
to  make  hymns  the  expression,  not  of 
Christian  feeling,  but  of  dogmatic  theolo- 
gy— a  tendency  which  crippled  their  pow- 
er and  stunted  their  growth.  And  yet  it 
is  to  be  marked  how  spiritual  Christianity 
continually  rose  up  m  rebellion  against 
this  —  how  sometimes  a  solitary  hymn 
shines  bright  Uke  a  solitary  star  amid  the 
night-gloom  which  was  creeping  up  the 
sky.  Take,  for  example,  these  stanzas  as 
a  specimen  of  a  hymn  which  was  written 
by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux — ^the  restless 
monk  who  could  convulse  all  Christendom 
with  the  thunders  of  his  oratory,  and  then 
sit  down  in  the  calmness  of  his  seclusion, 
to  pen  words  like  these : 

"  Jesu  t  the  hope  of  souls  forlorn, 
How  good  to  them  for  sin  that  mourn  I 
To  them  that  seek  thee,  oh !  how  kind  t 
But  what  art  thou  to  them  that  find  f 
No  tongue  of  mortal  can  express, 
No  letters  write  its  blessedness  : 
Alone  who  hath  thee  in  his  heart 
Knows,  love  of  Jesus,  what  thou  art, 
0  Jesu  t  King  of  wondrous  might  t 
O  victor  glorious  fix>m  the  fight  I 
Sweetness  that  may  not  be  expressed, 
And  altogether  loveliest!** 

— Hymnal  Noted^  p.  46. 

Yerses  such  as  these  are  very  different, 
even  in  a  mere  SBsthetical  point  of  view, 
from  the  compositions  which  gathered  so 
much  strength  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  and  which  were  fostered 
by  the  Romish  Church  like  so  many  nox- 
ious weeds,  in  the  garden  where  these 
flowers  had  grown.    There  was  little  or 
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no  sabjectivity  in  them,  and  what  there 
was,  consisted  of  a  mere  "  ora  pro  nobis" 
at  the  end  of  a  long  catalogue  of  the  vir- 
tues of  a  St.  Veronica  or  St.  Landeline. 
To  show  that  we  do  not  exaggerate,  when 
we  thus  contrast  the  ofishoots  of  Popery 
with  the  purer  effusions  of  Christian  spi- 
rit, we  give  one  stanza,  which  we  have 
selected  at  random  from  a  hundred  simi- 
lar ones : 

'^  Salve  sancta  facies 

Nostri  redemptoris, 
In  que  nitet  species 

Diyini  splendoris, 
Impressa  pannkulo 

Nivei  candoris, 
Dat^ue  Teronic(B 

Ob  aignum  amorUJ^ 

There  was  another  phase  of  the  subject- 
ivity of  Latin  hymns  which  we  must  not 
neglect  to  notice.  The  writers  were  not 
content  simply  to  express,  in  sacred  verse, 
the  feelings  which  they  shared  in  common 
with  all  true  Christians,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ordinary  circumstances.  They 
went  further  than  this :  they  frequently 
so  stamped  their  own  peculiar  emotions 
on  their  compositions,  that,  as  in  the 
Psalms  of  David,  internal  evidence  fur- 
nishes a  clue  to  their  history.  It  is  dc- 
licfhtful  to  be  able  here  and  there,  among 
the  shades  of  that  gathering  gloom,  to  re- 
cognize a  Christian  brother,  whose  soul 
has  been  impressed  upon  some  words 
which  can  make  music  in  our  hearts  even 
now — which  gleam  forth  with  the  fullest 
glory  of  tnie  Christianity,  and  yet  have 
their  own  individual  tale  of  conflict,  or  of 
comfort.  There  is  an  exquisite  hymn,  for 
example,  which  was  written  by  King  Ro- 
bert of  France — a  man  who  seems  to  have 
found  his  crown  a  burden,  who  had  been 
tossed  about  from  year  to  year  in  a  rest- 
loss  tempest  of  persecution  and  calamity, 
and  who  cries  to  the  Comforter  to  give 
him  strength  to  stand,  in  a  hymn  which 
we  should  have  quoted,  if  it  could  have 
been  at  all  adequately  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish. Our  learned  readers  will  find  it  giv- 
en in  Mr.  Trench's  volume  ;  we  can  only 
say  of  it,  that  it  shows  very  beautifully 
how  the  writer  had  been  made  patient 
through  suffering,  how  his  gentle  spirit 
had  been  rendered  more  gentle  still  by 
its  conquest  of  the  selfish  unlovingness 
aroimd  it. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  symbolism 
which  forms  the  second  great  oharacteris- 


tio  of  Latin  hymns ;  and  in  approaching 
the  subject,  we  feel  that  it  requires  ma£ 
caution.  We  do  not  think  that  symbol- 
ism is  dangerous  in  itself  for  it  is  the  era- 
tification  of  that  mysterious  craving  ofonr 
souls  which  prompts  us  to  look  for  the  in- 
finite in  the  finite — ^for  some  sign  of  the 
finger  of  the  Eternal  on  the  corruptible 
things  around  us.  Hence  arises  the  love 
of  symbols,  and  so  far  as  they  merely 
serve  thus  to  remind  the  soul  of  some- 
thing higher,  so  &r,  in  other  words,  as 
the  connection  between  the  symbol  and 
the  thing  symbolized  is  regarded  as  oofi- 
o^ptucU  and  not  recUy  they  may  perhaps  be 
useful.  But  the  transition  is  not  difficult, 
and  to  unthinking  minds  would  be  al- 
most imperceptible.  The  attribntes  of 
the  thing  svmbolized  seem  to  attaoh 
themselves,  in  process  of  time,  to  iti 
earthly  representative,  and  soon  become 
inseparable  from  it.  This  is  what  we 
have  to  notice  in  mediaBval  symbolisnt— 
there  is  the  gradual  substitution  of  the 
t^rpe  for  the  antitype — ^the  gradual  forse^ 
tmg  of  the  nature  of  the  symbol,  untu  al 
last  the  lesser  and  the  greater  are  fbaed 
together,  and  the  whole  truth  involved  in 
hopeless  error.  In  fiict,  the  errors  of  later 
mediaeval  symbolism,  partly  becaoae  they 
were  more  palpable  to  a  superficial  invee- 
tigation,  and  partly  because  they  have 
been  retained  by  the  Romish  Choroh. 
have  been  regarded  as  stamping  medinval 
symbolism  universally  with  an  indelible 
brand  of  superstition,  and  even  idolatiy. 
There  is  gloom  in  mediaeval  svmbolimn, 
but  there  is  also  light.  The  hymns  (m 
which  this  feature  of  the  age  is  stamped 
are  of  different  shades — ^they  vary  from 
the  intense  brightness  of  pure  ChrutianttT 
to  the  intense  darkness  of  miminglea 
Popery.  We  must  not,  however,  judge 
the  one  class  by  the  other — ^we  must  not 
suppose  that  aU  are  equally  infected — Soft 
we  shall  find  that  the  true  symbolism  of 
some  of  these  hymns  has  a  great  effect 
upon  the  heart ;  that,  like  the  symbolisiii 
of  the  Bible,  it  strikes  the  feelii^pi  «( 
once,  and  therefore  does  its  wor^  oom* 
pletely.  To  take  the  ease  of  the  Cro«^ 
whidi  will  probably  serve  as  an  example 
of  one  of  tne  points  of  medissval  symbel* 
ism  which  are  most  generally  minmdei^. 
stood.  In  the  early  days  of  Ohristiaiuqi^ 
it  was  adopted  almost  universally  sitim^l 
Christians  as  a  symbol  of  the  redemptidiii 
— ^not  because  there  was  any  n 
connection  between  the  t 
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conventional  symbol  would  have  served 
the  purpose  equsdly  well.  We  meet 
with  it  a  little  beyond  this  use,  when, 
as  the  orill^mme  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
Church's  host,  it  was  celebrated  thus : 

"The  Boysl  banners  forward  go, 
The  cross  shines  forth  in  mystic  glow; 
"Where  He  in  flesh,  our  flesh  who  made. 
Our  sentence  bore,  our  ransom  paid." 

— ffyirmat  Noted,  p.  61. 

But  this  was  the  Rubicon.  Beyond 
this,  whore  the  dark  wilda  of  superstition, 
but  no  fears,  on  that  aooonnt,  deterred 
the  later  hymnographera  from  rushing 
forward.  They  boldly  apostrophized  the 
Cross  in  words  which  Mr.  Neale  has  ren- 
dered thus : 

"  Faithful  Gross  t  above  all  other,  one  and  only 
noble  tree  1 

Nonu  in  foliagu,  none  in  blossom,  none  in  fruit 
thy  peers  may  be  I 

Sirattmt  iriod,  and  taeetett  iron,*  tweeUit 
weight  is  bung  on  thee  I 

Bend  thy  boughs,  0  Tree  of  Glory !  thy  re- 
laxing giit&ies  bend  \ 

And  awhile  (he  ancient  rigor  that  thy  birth 
bestowed  suspend ; 

And  the  King   of   heavenly  beauty  on  tAy 
howm  geiUly  icnd." 

— Sj/mnal  Noted,  p.  G4. 

"VVo  feel  compelled  to  pause  a  moment, 
and  marvel  at  the  unblushing  audadty 
which  has  led  an  English  clergyman  to 
intrude  nonsense  like  this  into  a  hymnal, 
which,  but  for  this  and  similar  blots  (such 
as  the  "roseate  "  blood  of  Christ,  p.  66) 
would  be  unequaled  for  beauty.  We 
pause,  for  it  is  a  sad  and  pitiable  case — the 
case  of  one  who  can  so  completely  enslave 
his  great  abilities  as  a  translator  to  the 

groduction  of  versions  such  as  these. 
wect  wood  and  sweet  iron:  does  Mr. 
Neale  mean  literal  "  sweet "  wood  and 
iron,  or  metaphorical  "sweet  "  wood  and 
iron,  for  really  we  scarcely  know  which 
is  least  absurd  ?  And  who  ever  heard  of 
a  tree's  sinews,  and  still  less  of  the  Cross's 
sinews—and  why  should  onr  Lord's  body 
be  called  a  "sweet"  body?  We  beg 
to  assui'e  Mr.  Neale  that  if  he  has  any  de- 
sire to  revive  Latin  hyrans  in  this  country, 
he  will  not  do  so  by  drag^g  forth  from 
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I  the  sepulcher  of  Popish  darkoesa  words 
.  which  are  utterly  revolting,  not  merely 
to  our  feelings  as  Protestants,  but  to  our 
00 mmon- sense  as  Britons. 

We  must  notice,  though  our  space 
compels  us  to  be  brief;  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  symbolism  of  Latin  nymns. 
We  refer  to  their  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Of  symbolistic  interpre- 
ters, Adam  of  St.  Victor  is  tindoubtedly 
the  prince.  He  seems  to  consider  each 
minutest  incident  in  the  Old  Testament 
history  as  a  mirror  in  which  was  reflected 
'  some  Christian  truth  ;  but  his  analogies, 
although  often  beautifiil  aud  always  in- 
I  genious,  are  for  the  most  part  very  much 
'  overstrained.  The  tbllowing  specimen 
will  show  his  average  style  better  than 
any  lengthened  remarks : 

"  Christ  the  prey  hath  here  unbound 
,     From  the  foe  that  girt  us  rimnd,— [1  Sam, 
as :  24-36,] 
Which  in  Santson's  deed  is  found 

When  the  lion  he  had  slain. — [Jnncu 
14:  6,  B.] 
David  in  his  Father's  cause, 
From  the  lion's  hungry  Jans 
And  the  bear's  devouring  paws, 
Hftth  set  free  his  flock  again.— [1  Sam.  IT:  84 

-86,] 
^e  that  thousands  slew  bj  dying, — [Juaobs 

16 :  80,]     ■ 
Sampson,  Christ  is  typifying. 

Who  by  death  overcame  his  foes. 
Sampson  by  interpretation. 
Is  "thfir  BUNUOHT ;"  our  Salvation 
Thus  hath  brought  illumination 
To  the  elect  on  whom  he  rose. 
From  the  Cross's  pole  of  glory — [Tht  Spiet, 

NrMB.  18 1  SE] 
Flows  the  must  of  ancient  story 

In  the  church's  wine-vat  stored : 
From  the  press  now  b'odden  duly 
Gentile  flrst-fruitA,  gathered  newly, 
Drink  the  prcious  liquor  poured.' 

Another  prominent  ehsracteristio  of 
Latin  ccolesiastial  poetry,  is  the  power 
with  which  it  compresses  grand  ideas  into 
single  phrases,  wrapjnng  up  into  condensed 
expressions  thougnts  wtuch  theologians 
would  expand  into  volnmes.  It  is  this 
which  has  given  modem  poetiw  its  power 
over  the  heart.  And  we  think  that  it  is 
in  this  way  only  that  many  great  truths  can 
reach  our  hearts  with  any  real  force.  Our 
intellects  niay  be  convinced  by  logic  or 
by  intuition,  but  neither  of  them  can  reach 
the  heart.  That  requires  something  more 
fordble,  more  impressive,  and  in  this  kind 
of  poetry,  it  needs  have  their  fidBUment, 
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for  one  of  these  condensed  expressions 
comes  upon  it,  not  like  a  congeries  of 
faint  tintinnabulations,  but  like  the  knell 
of  some  mighty  tocsin  which  it  "  can  not 
choose  but  hear,"  sounding  up  as  it  does 
from  the  depths  of  time  in  tones  of  warn- 
ing or  encouragement,  bidding  us  array 
ourselves  for  conflict,  or  chant  to  God  for 
victory. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  symbol- 
ism which  characterizes  the  hymns  of 
Adam  of  St.  Victor,  we  must  now  quote 
him  as  the  hymnographer  in  whom  this 
expressiveness  of  which  we  are  speaking 
found  probably  its  fullest  development. 
What  Bengel  is  in  exegesis,  Adam  of  St. 
Victor  is  in  hymnology.  We  are  sure  of 
finding  a  terseness  in  almost  every  phrase 
vailing  an  exceeding  beauty  of  sentiment. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  stanza  on  John  the 
Baptist : 

"Ardens  fide,  verbo  lucens, 
Ed  ad  veram  luccm  duccns 

Multa  docet  millia. 
Non  lux  istc,  sed  lucema^ 
Christus  vero  lux  soterna, 
Lux  illustrans  omnia.'' 

It  can  hardly  be  denied,  however,  that 
this  love  of  concentrating  force  into  single 
expressions,  is  sometimes  carried  too  fa^; 
we  mean  when  phrases  of  this  kind  are 
piled  one  upon  another,  until  thejr  form  a 
poem  rather  than  a  hymn.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fault,  because  it,  to  a  great 
extent,  unfits  the  hymn  for  Christian 
worship — ^the  worship  where  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned  meet  together,  and 
where  no  distinction  of  class  can  properly 
be  maintained.  Even  granting  that  in- 
tellectual Christians  may  have  for  private 
devotion  hymns  suited  to  their  capacities, 
still  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  strain  the  intellect  as  to  exclude 
the  heart  from  exercising  its  nghtfiil  func- 
tion. For  heart-worship  is  ever  the  truest. 
Abelard's  aphorism,  "  Fides  prsecedit  in- 
tellectum,"  can  not  be  disputed  by  any 
one  who  has  known  the  ceasclessness  of 
conflict  which  commences  when  once  the 
intellect  usurps  the  supremacy.  We  have 
advocated  the  subjectivity  of  Latin  hymns; 
we  have  defended,  to  some  extent,  their 
symbolism  ;  we  have  commended  their 
expressiveness,  simply  because  of  the  power 
which  each  of  these  characteristics,  espe- 
cially in  combination,  wields  over  the 
heart ;  and,  therefore  when  we  find  that 
some  of  these  Victorine  hymns  &l1  in  pro- 


ducing this  efiect,  because  of  their  over- 
wrought elaborateness,  we  must  hesitate 
before  we  include  them  in  our  eulogy  as 
hymna^  whatever  may  be  the  admiraticm 
which  is  due  from  us  on  account  of  their 
exquisite  beauty  as  poems.  The  simple 
melody  of  the  Ambrosian  hymns  frequent- 
ly gathers  up  its  strength,  and  strikes 
upon  our  hearts  with  a  wonderful  force. 
This  leads  us  to  think  that,  as  hymns,  they 
are  far  preferable  to  those  which  are 
moulded  in  the  Victorine  school,  for  thdr 
beauty  is  such  as  all  can  appreciate,  froia 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  their  power 
is  such  as  all  must  feel  who  have  not  re- 
solutely barred  the  gates  of  their  heart's 
citadel  against  the  entrance  of  any  Christ- 
ian sentiment  whatever.  For  example,  in 
a  hymn  written  by  Ambrose  of  Milan  him- 
self after  a  description  of  the  Incarnation, 
the  chorus  suddenly  strikes  up : 

"  O  equal  to  the  Father,  Thou  I 
Gird  on  Thy  fleshly  mantle  now : 
The  weakness  of  our  mortal  state 
With  deathless  might  invigorate.*' 

Or,  similarly,  in  another  hymn — 

**  Be  Thou  our  joy,  and  thou  our  goard, 
Who  art  to  be  our  great  reward ; 
Our  glory  and  our  boast  in  thee 
Forever  and  forever  be." 

These  three  characteristics  are  the  onH' 
ones  which  seem  prominently  to  attaoa 
themselves  to  the  great  body  of  Latin 
hymns,  and  we  must  contend  that  the  pro- 
sence  even  of  these  three — ^their  salgeol- 
ivity  their  symbolism,  and  their  expressivi^ 
ness — furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  argih 
ments  in  {their  fiivor,  for  these  are  the 
great  essentials  to  real  heart-stirring 
hymns,  whether  they  be  dozologioal  or 
didactic. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  Latin  hymns 
which  stand  eminently  above  the  rest,  and 
therefore  claim  special  attention :  on  some 
of  these  we  shall  now  briefly  touch*  In 
chronological  order,  the  first  winch  strikes 
us  is  a  hymn  attributed  hj  a  prepondlSi^ 
anoe  of  authorities  to  Angostme,  and  ii 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  prinoe  of  Latin 
theologians.  Our  r^Eiders  shi^  judge  of  ii^ 
at  least  a  portion  of  it,  for  themsetyes:  its 
subject,  as  they  will  perceive,  is  the  joST* 
of  JParadisc : 


**  Winter  braminff — sumiiMr  A— *p^ 
There  relax  ttieir  bhistering^ 
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And  sweet  roses  ever  blooming 

Make  an  everlasting  spring. 
Lily  blanching,  crocus  blushing, 

And  the  balsam  perfuming. 

**  There  nor  waxing  moon,  nor  waning 
Sun,  nor  stars  in  courses  bright, 

For  the  Lamb  to  that  glad  city 
Shines  an  everlasting  light : 

There  the  daylight  beams  forever, 
All  unknown  are  time  and  night. 

"  For  the  saints  in  beauty  beaming. 
Shine  in  light  and  glory  pure, 

Crowned  in  triumph's  flushing  honors, 
Joy  in  unison  secure, 

And  in  safety  tell  their  battles. 
And  their  foe's  discomfiture. 

"  Here  they  live  in  endless  being, 
Passingness  has  passed  away  ; 
Here  they  bloom,  they  thrive,  they  flourish, 

For  decayed  is  all  decay  : 
Lasting  energy  hath  swallowed 
Darkling  death's  malignant  away." 

— MedicBoal  ffymns,  etc.,  p59. 

With  these  stanzas  we  can  not  but  com- 
pare a  hymn,  to  which  we  have  before  al- 
luded, to  point  out  the  marvelousness  of 
its  meter.  The  following  is  a  faint  and 
feeble  echo  of  a  few  lines  of  Bernard's  long 
poem : 

"  To  thee,  0  dear,  dear  country  I 

Mine  eyes  their  vigils  keep  ; 
For  very  love,  beholding 

Thy  happy  name,  they  weep ; 
The  mention  of  thy  glory 

Is  unction  to  the  breast, 
And  medicine  in  sickness. 

And  love  and  life  and  rest. 
0  one  !  0  only  mansion  I 

O  Paradise  of  joy  I 
Where  tears  are  ever  banished, 

And  joys  have  no  alloy  ; 
Beside  thy  living  waters 

All  plants  are  great  and  small, 
The  cedar  of  the  forest. 

The  hyssop  of  the  wall. 
Thy  ageless  walls  are  bonded 

With  amethyst  unpriced. 
The  saints  build  up  its  fabric. 

And  the  corner-stone  is  Christ. 
Thou  hast  no  shore,  fair  ocean  I 

Thou  hast  no  time,  bright  day ! 
Dear  fountain  of  refreshment 

To  pilgrims  far  away  I 
Upon  the  Rock  of  Ages 

They  raise  thy  holy  power ; 
Thine  is  the  victor's  laurel. 

And  thine  the  golden  dower. 

•  •  •  •  • 

They  stand  those  Halls  of  Syon 
Conjubilant  with  song, 


And  bright  with  many  an  angel. 

And  many  a  martyr  throng ; 
The  Prince  is  ever  in  them. 

The  light  is  aye  serene  ; 
The  pastures  of  the  blessed 

Are  decked  in  glorious  sheen : 
There  is  the  throne  of  David, 

And  there  from  toil  released. 
The  shout  of  them  that  triumph. 

The  sons  of  them  that  feast ; 
And  they  beneath  their  Leader, 

Who  conquered  in  the  fight, 
Forever  and  forever 

Are  clad  in  robes  of  white." 

— MeduBval  Hymns^  etc.,  pp.'^ 65-57. 

A  considerable  number  of  Latin  hyinns 
is  classed  under  the  general  title  of  "  Se- 
quences," a  term  primarily  applied,  as  Mr. 
Neale  informs  us,  to  words  composed  to 
fit  in  with  the  Gregorian  prolongation  of 
the  "Alleluia."  They  were  first  written 
in  the  tenth  century.  We  are  anxious 
rather  to  introduce  Latin  hymns  to  our 
readers  than  to  theorize  about  them,  and 
therefore  we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
quoting  rather  than  describing  them.  The 
first  example  which  we  shall  give  of  a  se- 

?uence,  exhibits  their  more  primitive  form, 
t  is  full  of  an  admirable  simplicity,  which 
has  ten  times  the  power  of^  an  elaborate 
complexity,  doing  effectually  the  work 
which  we  maintain  that  Latin  hymns  are 
especially  calculated  to  do — the  work  of 
stn-ring  up  the  soul,  and  preaching  to  the 
heart.  We  may  notice  m  this  instance, 
too,  how  great  a  remove  there  is  from  the 
Mariolatry  of  later  times,  and  even  of  later 
hymns,  the  "  Stabat  Mater,"  for  example. 
The  ruggedness  of  the  English  meter  is 
a  close  imitation  of  the  origmal : 

"  Death  and  life, 

In  wondrous  strife. 
Came  to  confiit  sharp  and  sore : 
Life's  Monarch,  He  that  died,  now  dies  no  more. 
What  thou  sawest,  Mary,  say. 
As  thou  wentest  on  thy  wav  ? 
*  I  saw  the  slain  One's  eartmy  prison ; 
I  saw  the  glory  of  the  Risen ; 
The  witness-angels  by  the  cave, 
And  the  garments  of  the  grave. 
The  Lord,  my  hope,  hath  risen :  and  he  sl^l 
go  before  to  Galilee.' 
We  know  that  Christ  is  risen  firom  death 

indeed. 
Thou  victor  Monarch,  for  thy  suppliants 
plead." 

— Hymnal  Noted^  p.  68. 

We  have  reserved  until  now,  as  the 
copestone  of  our  quotations,  a  seqence 
which  stands  unequaled  among  sacred  me- 
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trical  compositions — we  refer  to  the  "D/e* 
Iroi  "  of  Thomas  de  Celano.  Unearthly 
in  its  pathos — ^magnificent  in  its  diction 
— thrilfing  in  its  versification — ^it  comes 
upon  our  souls  with  the  sweep  of  a  rushing 
wind,  lifting  them  up  on  its  breast  of  swell- 
ing might  until  they  seem  to  be  already 
hearing  the  first  note  of  the  archangel's 
trump  as  it  echoes  up  from  the  realms  of 
infinity,  and  momently  expecting  it  to 
ring  fully  through  the  abodes  of  qmck  and 
dead.  If  we  seek  for  an  instance  of  the 
force  of  subjectivity,  we  find  it  in  its  full- 
ness here ;  u  we  seek  to  know  the  power 
of  words,  we  have  here  the  very  limit  of 
expressiveness,  and  these  two  are  welded 
together  firmly  and  indissolubly  by  a  me- 
ter which  will  serve  at  once  as  the  best 
apology  for  the  renunciation  of  classical- 
ism,  and  the  best  example  of  the  heart-felt 
significance  of  Christian  Latinity.  Until 
Dr.  Irons'  version  appeared  in  the  Hymnal 
Notedy  English  readers  had  been  entirely 
without  a  translation  which  gave  even  a 
tenth-rate  lithograph  (if  we  may  use  the 
expression)  of  this  gorgeous  picture,  and 
we  regret  that  it  is  only  popularly  known 
through  such  corrupted  media.  The  ver- 
sion of  which  we  speak*  has,  however,  left 
little  to  be  desired,  since  it  fiuthftilly  re- 
presents not  merely  the  language,  but  also 
the  meter,  and  what  is  more,  the  rh3rming 
triplet  of  the  original.  We  feel  compelled 
to  quote  its  more  striking  verses,  referring 
our  readers  to  Daniel's  Thesaurus,"*  or 
Mr.  Trench's  "  Sacred  Latin  Poetry :" 

"  Day  of  wrath !  0  day  of  mourning  I 
See  t  once  more  the  Gross  returning, 
Heav'n  and  earth  in  ashes  huming  I 

"  0  what  fear  man's  bosom  rendeth! 
AVhen  from  heaven  the  Judge  descendcth, 
On  whoso  sentence  all  dependeth ! 

*  Wo  think  that  Daniers  will  continue  to  bo  the 
best  work  of  reference  for  ordinaiy  purposes,  em- 
bracing, as  it  does,  not  merely  Western,  but  also 
Eastern  hjmnology,  although  in  some  respects  the 
new  (German  "Hymni  Latini  Medii  ^vi,  Edid.  F.  J. 
Mono,"  will  be  more  complete. 


*'  Wondrous  sound  the  trumpet  flingeth. 
Through  earth's  sepulchers  it  ringeth. 
All  before  the  throne  it  bringeth  I 

"  Death  is  struck  and  nature  quaking, 
All  creation  is  awaking, 
To  its  Judge  an  answer  making  1 
•  •  •  •  • 

'*  What  shall  I,  frail  man,  be  pleading? 
Who  for  me  be  interceding  f 
When  the  just  are  mercy  needing. 

• 
"  King  of  Majesty  tremendous, 

Who  dost  free  salvation  send  us, 

Fount  of  pity  I  then  befriend  us  1 

"  Think !  kind  Jesu,  my  salvation, 
Caused  thy  wondrous  incarnation ; 
Leave  me  not  to  reprobation  I 

'^  Faint  and  weary  Thou  hast  sought  me, 
On  the  cross  of  suffering  brought  me ; 
Shall  such  grace  be  vainly  brought  me  f 

"  Righteous  Judge  of  retribution, 
Grant  thy  gift  of  absolution, 
Ere  that  reck'ning  day's  condomon  I. 

*•  Guilty  now  I  pour  my  moaning, 
All  my  shame  with  anguish  owning ;      ^ 
Spare,  0  God  I  thy  suppliant  groanmg  I 


^*  Low  I  kneel  with  heart-submission ; 
See,  like  ashes,  my  contrition ; 
Help  me  in  my  last  condition. 

'*  Ah  t  that  day  of  tears  and  mourning  I 
From  the  dust  of  earth  returning : 
Man  for  judgment  must  prepare  him ; 
Spare,  0  Gbd !  in  mercy  spare  him  t 
Lord  who  didst  our  soms  redeem. 
Grant  a  blessed  requiem — ^Amen?* 

• 

But  now  we  must  close  or  brirf  aketoh 
of  Latin  hymnologv.  We  had  intended 
to  have  pursued  the  subject  ftuther,  bj 
tracing  the  coincidences  between  the 
voices  of  the  Christian  life  in  those  ages^ 
and  the  voices  of  the  Christian  life  in 
later  times,  but  oar  limits  compel  as  to 
forbear. 
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"  Not  only  the  interests  of  England, 
but  also  those  of  Europe,  are  at  stake 
before  the  walls  of  Delhi,"  said  a  French 
writer  in  the  Constitutionnel,  This  is 
true  to  an  extent  that  may  not  be  at  once 
perceived.  It  is  not  only  that  Islamism 
has  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the 
old  capital  of  India — ^the  seat  of  the  Patan 
and  Mogul  dynasties,  and  the  center  of 
Mohammedan  rule  in  Asia — against  Great 
Britain,  that  it  has,  by  misrepresentations 
and  falsehoods,  seduced  the  pliant  and 
superstitious  Hindoos,  and  by  a  mongrel 
hybrid  proclamation,  after  the  style  of 
those  of  Ilannuk,  the  founder  of  the  Seiks, 
attempted  to  identify  the  paganism  of  the 
Hindoo  with  the  iconoclasm  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan :  it  is  that  by  reviving  the 
sway  of  the  Mussulman  in  India  and  Cen- 
tral Asia,  the  long- dormant  ambition  and 
fanaticism  of  Islamism  is  aroused  through- 
out the  world.  The  hopes  of  better  davs, 
the  promises  of  successes  and  triumpns, 
have  been  once  more  brought  home  to  the 
impulsive  imaginations  of  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet,  and  have  caused  the  pulse  of 
Islamism  to  vibrate  from  Delhi  to  Te- 
heran and  Bokhara,  and  from  Constanti- 
noj)le  to  Cairo,  to  Algiers,  and  to  Mo- 
rocco. 

It  can  not  be  otherwise  than  interest- 
ing to  glance  for  a  moment  retrospective- 
ly at  what  these  great  Mohammedan  dy- 
nasties really  were,  that  they  should  be 
called  upon  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
supersede  British  rule  in  the  East;  that 
"Down  with  the  British,  up  with  the 
Mohammedan  rulers ;  down  with  the  Haj 
of  the  '  Company  Bahadur,'  up  with  the 
throne  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi ;  away 
with  the  restraints  of  meek,  gentle,  tole- 
rant Christianity ;  hail  the  recuscendancy  of 
stern,  intolerant,  all-conquering  Islam," 
should  be  the  battle-cry  throughout  the 
plains  of  Ilindostan. 

The  Moslems  first  entered  India,  as 
they  did  all  other  portions  of  the  globe 
that  have  been  favored  by  their  presence, 
as   conquerors    and    subjugators  of  the 


human  race.  Historians  record  twelve 
freebooting  expeditions  made  by  Mahmud 
of  Ghizni,  from  all  of  which  he  returned 
triumphant  and  laden  with  booty.  Delhi 
was  at  that  epoch  ruled  by  its  own  native 
sovereigns,  the  rajahs  of  Delhi  or  Indra- 
presta  being  mentioned  as  early  as  A.D. 
1008,  and  its  reining  prince  entered,  with 
other  native  prmce&  into  alliance  with 
Annindpal,  King  of  Lahore,  to  oppose  the 
devastations  of  the  Moslems.  The  Hin- 
doos being,  however,  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle,  the  Mohammedans,  after  sacking 
and  destroying  the  sacred  idols  at  Tanas- 
sar,  took  possession  of  Delhi,  and  would 
even  then  have  occupied  it  permanently, 
had  it  not  been  that  the  well-defended 
kingdom  of  Lahore  intervening,  a  regular 
communication  could  not  be  kept  up  be- 
tween Delhi  and  Ghizni 

A  Hindoo  king  of  Delhi  combated  at 
Ajmeer  with  a  Moslem  prince  of  Ghizni 
— ^Mohammed  Ghori — ^hand  to  hand. 
Overthrowing  the  Ghorian,  he  wounded 
him  in  his  arm,  and  entailed  the  rout  of 
the  whole  Moslem  army.  The  Moham- 
medans had  their  revenge,  however,  the 
ensuing  year.  The  Kinp^  of  Delhi  was 
slain  in  battle,  his  army  dispersed,  and  the 
city  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  a  Turk- 
ish slave,  Kuttub,  who,  on  the  death  of 
Mohammed  Ghori,  assumed  the  chai*acter 
of  an  independent  sovereign.  Thus  it 
was  that  Moslem  dominion  was  for  the 
first  time  established  in  the  heart  of 
India.  The  founder  of  this  first  Moham- 
medan, or,  as  it  was  called,  Patan  race  of 
emperors,  was  of  the  humblest  birth. 
Brought  as  a  captive  from  Turkestan,  he 
had  been  purchased  bv  a  citizen  of  Nisha- 
pour,  who,  finding  his  talents  good,  in- 
structed  him  in  various  arts  and  sciences. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  master,  he  was  sold 
with  the  rest  of  the  property,  and  came 
into  the  possession  oi  Mohammed.  His 
abilities  and  address  soon  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  principal  page,  whence  he 
was  promoted  to  a  military  comitend,  and 
rose  to  the  first  station  in  the  army. 
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As  King  of  Delhi,  Kiittub,  who  had 
added  Al  Deen,  "  the  faithful,"  to  his 
name,  employed  himself  in  making  war, 
in  honor  of  "  the  faith,"  with  his  neigh- 
bors, till  he  sank  into  the  usual  luxurious 
indolence  of  Oriental  potentates.  At  his 
death,  Altmush,  who,  like  Kuttub,  had 
been  sold  as  a  slave  and  purchased  by 
that  prince,  usurped  the  throne  from  Aram, 
the  rightful  heir.  This  prince  extended 
the  empire  on  every  side,  subjecting  Ben- 
gal, and  Bahar,  Mai wa,  and  reducing  Gwal- 
lor,  al  ways  considered  the  principal  bulwark 
of  Mohammedan  power.  After  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1236,  there  followed 
a  succession  of  princes,  most  of  whom  oc- 
cupied, during  a  very  short  period,  a  dis- 
puted throne.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able were  Rizia  Begum,  one  of  the  rare 
instances  of  a  queen  reigning  among 
Mohammedans,  and  who,  becoming  at- 
tached to  an  Abyssinian  slave  named 
Jamal,  and  heaping  the  highest  honors 
and  dignities  on  her  paramour,  caused  an 
insurrection,  was  imprisoned,  and  put  to 
death.  Mahmud  IL  was  taken  from  a 
prison  to  a  throne,  which  he,  in  conse- 
quence, knew  not  how  to  enjoy.  Balin, 
his  successor,  was  another  of  the  slave 
emperors.  This  monarch's  palace,  reign- 
ing as  he  did  in  the  time  of  the  ravages 
of  Zinghiz  Khan,  became  the  place  of 
refuge  of  a  host  of  Mohammedan  princes, 
including  even  two  sons  of  the  Calif. 

Kei  Kobad,  who  succeeded  to  Balin, 
gave  himself  up  to  license  and  voluptuous- 
ness, abandonmg  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  Nizam,  an  unworthy  favorite, 
who  oppressed  the  people,  and  put  to 
death  all  who  endeavored  to  oppose  his 
tyranny.  At  length  his  health  being 
ruined,'  he  became  an  object  of  contempt 
to  his  ]>eople,  and  was  murdered,  together 
with  his  infant  son,  by  Ferose,  an  Affghan 
chief,  who,  as  usual,  stepped  through 
blood  to  power.  Allah,  who  succeeded 
his  uncle  Ferose  in  1295  by  murdering 
him,  not  only  began  his  reign  in  cruelty, 
but  waded  through  blood  to  the  end.  He 
abandoned  himself  at  the  same  time  to 
the  most  unbridled  profligacy.  This  In- 
dian Hcliogabalus,  ignorant  as  he  was 
sensual  and  cruel,  cherished  the  idea  of 
unit  ing  the  Moslems  and  Brahmins  in  one 
common  worship,  and  of  being  himself  a 
second  Mohammed.  lie  was  got  rid  of 
by  poison  administered  by  one  Kafoor,  a 
profligate  favorite,  who  also  indulged  his 
propensity  to  cruelty  by  putting  out  the 


eyes  of  the  Princes  Chizer  and  ShadL 
He  was,  however,  himself  assassinated  by 
another  prince,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Mubarik  I. 

Mubarik,  like  his  predecessors,  disgrao- 
ed  his  brief  reign  by  plunging  into  all 
those  excesses  ot  cruelty  and  debauchery 
which  have  consigned  the  rulers  of  the 
Patau  and  Mogul  d3masty  to'  infamy. 
There  is  really  little  varietv  in  the  history 
of  these  vicious  princes — it  is  a  constant 
repetition  of  nearly  the  same  scenes. 
Chusew,  an  abandoned  courtier,  had 
Mubarik's  head  cut  off  with  a  saber.  He 
in  his  turn  was  put  to  death,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Tuglik,  a  slave  from  the 
warlike  border-tnbe  of  the  Jits.  His 
crimes,  and  those  of  his  son  and  snocessor, 
Mohammed  HI.,  surpassed  those  of  their 
most  guilty  predecessors,  and  made  the 
latter,  durmg  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years,  the  execration  of  the  East.  Mu- 
barik was  a  monster  of  debauchery — ^Mo- 
hammed, of  cruelty.  His  actions  exceed- 
ed in  atrocity  the  greatest  enormities  of 
the  worst  of  the  Caesars.  On  conceiviiig 
umbrage  at  any  class  of  the  inhabitants,  he* 
assembled  his  warriors  as  for  a  hunt,  theflT 
told  them  that  men,  not  animals,  were  to 
be  the  objects  of  chase.  The  devoted 
district  was  subjected  to  military  exedii- 
tion :  the  people  were  massacred,  their 
eyes  were  put  out,'  or  their  heads  were 
carried  to  Delhi  and  suspended  in  rows 
along  the  walls.  These  were  *^  the  sooA 
old  times,''  which  it  is  now  deemed  M 
certain  fanatics  so  desirable  to  revive  I  ft 
is  the  descendants  of  these  men  wtUt 
are  called  the  Latimers  and  Ridleys  ef 
India ! 

These  dreadful  scourges  of  humanity 
were  succeeded  by  Ferose  III.,  who  hq^ 
pily  found  gratification  in  building  moe^ 
ques,  colleges,  and  bridges.  The  short 
reigns  of  Tuglik  H.,  of  Abu  Beker,  and 
of  Mohammed  IV.,  only  served  fhrtbef 
to  exemplify  the  precarious  nature  of 
Oriental  power.  Mahmud  IIL  was  # 
minor,  and  the  crown  was  being  diqwitjMl 
by  Nuserit,  grandson  to  Ferose  IIL,whel^^ 
in  the  year  1397,  India  was  assailed  b^  iir 
enemy  whom  her  utmost  strength,  gmdiiC 
by  far  abler  monarohs,  wouM  searesiy 
have  been  able  to  resist.  Timnr,  attet  AM 
siege  and  massacre  of  Batneir,  had  t^ 
preached  Delhi  Mahmud  was  indued 
to  give  battle  to  the  Tartar  without  thl( 
walls;  he  was  defeated,  and  fltod  ttf 
Guzerat.    Historians  vary  as  to  the 
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tent  of  the  guilt  of  Timor  in  the  fatal 
scene  that  ensued.  The  Mohammedan 
historians  assert,  that  while  that  Prince 
was  celebrating  a  great  festival  in  his 
camp,  he  was  surprised  by  the  view  of 
the  flames  ascendmg  from  the  capital. 
Ferishta,  however,  gives  more  credit,  and 
seemingly  with  reason,  to  the  report  that 
some  of  his  troops  having  acted  with  vio- 
lence towards  the  citizens,  the  latter  rose 
and  killed  several  of  their  number ;  upon 
which  Timur  gave  up  this  immense  me- 
tropolis to  an  unrestrained  pillage.  The 
unhappy  Hindoos,  in  a  state  of  distraction, 
slew  their  wives,  then  rushed  out  upon 
their  enemies ;  but  the  efforts  of  this  un- 
disciplined crowd  availed  nothing  against 
the  warlike  array  of  the  Moguls;  the 
streets  of  Delhi  streamed  with  blood,  and 
after  a  short  contest  the  unresisting  na- 
tives were  led  captive  by  hundreds  out  of 
the  city. 

The  Tartars,  after  the  departure  of 
Timur,  exercised  scarcely  any  sway  over 
India.  Money  was  indeed  coined  in  the 
devastator's  name,  and  its  princes  owned 
themselves  nominally  his  vassals.  In  other 
respects,  his  inroad  served  only  to  aggra- 
vate the  anarchy  under  which  that  hapless 
country  was  doomed  to  groan.  Delhi,  for 
some  time  almost  abandoned,  began  to  be 
re  peopled,  and  passed  from  one  hand  to 
another.  Chizev,  viceroy  of  Moultan, 
seized  tlie  throne  for  a  time,  and  held  it 
as  the  representative  of  Timur.  Another 
Mubarik  was  assassinated  by  his  vizier. 
The  weak  reigns  of  Mohammed  V.  and  of 
Allah  II.  had  nearly  dissolved  the  empire, 
when  it  was  seized  and  held  for  thirty- 
eight  years  by  the  firm  hand  of  Bheloii. 
His  son,  Secunder  I.,  supported  his  repu- 
tation ;  but  Ibrahim  II.,  who  succeeded, 
was  cruel  and  unpopular,  and  was  there- 
fore ill-prepared  for  the  great  crisis  which 
impended  over  the  country.  The  Mongul 
Tartars,  or  the  Moguls,  as  the  Indians  ^1 
them,  were  once  more  approaching  Delhi 
under  Baber.  Like  his  predecessor  Mah- 
mu<l,  Ibrahim  went  forth  from  the  city  to 
give  them  battle ;  like  his  predecessor  he 
was  defeated ;  and  Baber,  in  the  year 
1526,  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Delhi.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  dynasty, 
or  rather  the  successive  dynasties  of  the 
Patau  emperors,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions a  disgrace,  not  only  to  princely  rule, 
but  to  the  very  title  of  manhood.  No 
country  could  have  been  in  a  more  hum* 


bled  state  than  India  was  during  that 
long  period  of  misrule  and  tyranny: 
the  slave  of  slaves,  trampled  upon  by 
a  foreign  soldiery  bigotedly  hostile  to  all 
her  creeds  and  institutions,  she  was  in  a 
position  in  which  life  itself  was  scarcely 
worth  the  holding. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  a  change 
of  masters  would  have  brought  with  it 
some  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
prostrate  Hindoo,  but  it  was  not  so. 
Baber's  reign,  which  only  lasted  five  years, 
was  disturbed  by  insurrections  both  in 
India  and  in  Caubul.  This  first  of  the 
Great  Moguls  is  vaunted  as  the  most  ac- 
compUshed  prince  that  ever  ruled  over 
Hindostan;  yet,  as  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, we  nowhere  see  him  in  the  edi- 
fying picture  of  a  monarch  devoting  him- 
self m  peace  to  the  improvement  of  his 
country  and  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
He  bequeathed  his  troubled  empire  to  his 
son  Humaioon,  (Hum-ayyun,)  who  was  con- 
spired agiunst  by  his  two  brothers,  Cami- 
ran  and  Hindal,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  attacked  by  Shere,  Khan  of  Bengal. 
Driven  out  of  his  dominions,  this  unfor- 
tunate prince  experienced  a  succession  of 
calamities  such  as  scarcely  ever  befell  even 
the  most  unfortunate  princes  of  the  East. 
Having  taken  refuge  in  Persia,  he  was  in- 
duced to  adopt  the  Shiah  form  of  Mo- 
hammedism  in  return  for  succor  to  regain 
his  throne.  In  the  mean  time  the  Patan 
Shere  ruled  over  all  India,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Selim,  after  whom,  dur- 
ing the  short  reigns  of  a  Mohammed  and 
an -Ibrahim,  the  empire  was  distracted  by 
dissensions  among  the  royal  family,  and 
by  the  revolt  of  the  numerous  Omrahs 
and  viceroys.  Humaioon,  the  Mogul, 
took  advantage  of  these  dissensions  to  re- 
gain the  throne  of  Delhi,  which  he  left  a 
year  afterwards  to  his  son  Akbar,  who  is 
extolled  as  the  greatest  monarch  who  ever 
swayed  the  scepter  of  India.  This  prince, 
like  most  of  the  early  Mogul  emperors, 
was,  as  De  Hue  describes  the  Tartars  to 
have  been  generally,  very  latitudinarian 
in  his  religious  convictions.  This  may 
account  a  great  deal  for  the  hold  which 
they,  the  J^guls,  obtained  and  held  over 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  alike.  Some 
Portuguese  missionaries  having  visited  his 
court  and  challenged  public  controversy, 
Akbar  proposed  to  decide  the  question  by 
each  paity  leaping  into  a  fiimace,  the  one 
with  the  Bible,  the  other  with  the  Koran 
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in  hift  hand.  Needless  to  say  that  the  con- 
troversialists declined  to  appeal  to  such  a 
questionable  criterion  of  religious  faith. 

Akbar's  son  Selim  assumed  the  vain- 
glorious title  of  Jehanjir,  "Conqueror  of 
the  World."  He  began  his  reign  with  a 
crime,  committed  to  obtain  possession  of 
one  of  the  so-called  "Lights  of  the 
World" — also  called  the  Mher  ul  Nissa, 
or  "  Sun  of  Women."  His  reign  was 
also  embittered  by  the  revolt  of  his  own 
son  Chusew,  and  by  the  conspiracies  of 
the  fair,  but  frail,  "Nur  Jehan."  His 
successor,  Shah  Jehan,  adopted  the  most 
dreadful  expedients  to  secure  himself 
against  a  rival.  He  caused  not  only  his 
brother,  but  all  his  nephews  who  were 
alive,  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  there  re- 
mained not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Timur 
in  Delhi,  except  what  flowed  in  his  own 
and  his  children's  veins.  This  sanguinary 
proceeding  did  not,  however,  save  him 
from  trouble.  A  Patau  chieft^  Lodi, 
led  a  first  revolt,  and  the  insurruction  of 
his  own  sons  crowned  a  reign  that  had 
been  cradled  in  crime  and  violence.  It 
was  to  this  monarch  that  new  Delhi, 
whither  he  had  removed  his  residence, 
calling  it  after  himself,  Shah  Jehanpoor, 
was  indebted  for  his  famed  palace  of  red 
granite,  which  has  been  compared  with 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  Jumma  Musjeed,  a 
magnificent  mosque,  not  excelled  by  any 
other  in  India.  Agra  is  also  indebted  to 
the  architectural  taste  of  the  same  king 
for  the  mausoleum  called  the  Taj  Ma- 
hal, raised  in  honor  of  another  "Light 
of  the  World,"  Nur  Jehan — his  favorite 
queen. 

The  Mogul  Empire  is  said  by  its  adher- 
ents to  have  attained  its  highest  glory 
under  Aurengzobe,  who  "  exalted  the  im- 
perial umbrella  over  his  head,"  after  hav- 
mg  dethroned  and  imprisoned  his  father. 
Yet  what  were  the  characteristics  of  this 
so-called  glorious  reign  ?  The  very  ten- 
ure of  the  throne  was  disputed  by  two 
brothers,  both  at  the  head  of  powerfxd 
amaies.  The  empire  was  threatened  on 
one  hand  by  the  Persians,  under  the  for- 
midable Shah  Abbas,  on  the  other  by  the 
Mahrattas,  now  first  rising  into  power. 
Auren^zebe  also  paved  the  way  to  the 
fall  of  his  dynasty  DV  violent  hostility  to 
the  religion  of  the  Hindoos — a  new  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors ;  and  an  insurrection  mider  an  old 
female  devotee,  Bistamia,  showed  how 


readily  the  superstitious  feelings  of  that 
strange  people  are  worked  upon. 

On  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  the  usual 
struggle  for  empire  ha^  to  be  gone 
through;  and  after  many  obstinate  and 
bloody  contests  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Shah 
Allum.  The  Seiks  were  at  this  epoch  ris- 
ing in  power  in  the  one  direction  as  the 
Mahrattas  were  in  another,  and  in  oon- 
sequence  of  religious  differences  were  al- 
ways at  feud  with  the  Mogul  rulers.  At 
Shah  Allum's  death,  his  sons,  as  usaal, 
contended  with  one  another  for  the  em- 
pire. Jehandir  Shah,  who  first  succeeded, 
so  abandoned  himself  to  dissolutenesSi 
that  he  was  soon  superseded  by  Ferok- 
shere — ^the  creature  of  two  Sayyids,  or 
descendants  of  the  Prophet — ^for  the  Mo- 
gul court  kept  on  increasing  in  fanaticism 
with  its  decline.  These  Sayyids  mur- 
dered and  raised  several  princes  to  the 
throne  in  succession.  At  length  Moham- 
med Shah,  who  was  indebted  to  them  for 
his  elevation,  emancipated  himself  6om 
their  thraldom  ;  but  he  had  more  pow- 
erful enemies  to  contend  with  withoat-^ 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Persians.  The 
latter  were  for  the  first  time  led  viotoni* 
ous  to  the  gates  of  Delhi  by  Nadir  Shah. 
They  entered  the  city  of  the  Moguls  as 
magnanimous  conquerors,  and  lor  two 
days  observed  ^eat  moderation,  but  a 
collision  happemng,  orders  were  issued 
for  a  general  massacre  in  every  street  or 
avenue  where  the  body  of  a  murdered 
Persian  could  be  found.  The  imperiil 
treasury  was  ransacked,  and  found  t4 
contain  specie,  rich  robes,  and,  above  aU^ 
jewels  to  an  almost  incredible  value.  Tha 
Mogul  emperors,  since  the  first  aooesnott 
of  their  dynasty,  had  been  indefiitigable  u 
the  collection  of  these  objects  firom  everj 
quarter,  by  purchase,  forfeiture,  or  rot^ 
bery ;  and  every  store  had  been  oontinual* 
ly  augmented  without  suffering  any  alie^ 
ation,  or  being  exposed  to  foreign  {Munder, 
Nadir,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  ro* 
tarn  India,  though  it  lay  prostrate  at  his 
feet,  but  after  giving  mm  some  salutmy 
advice,  he  reputoed  Mohammed  on  tM 
tottering  throne.  He  was  suoceeded  bj 
his  son,  Ahmed  Shah,  during  wfaoti 
short  reign,  as  if  fordgn  enemies  had  nol 
been  enough,  the  court  was  perpeloal^ 
distracted  by  intestine  diasenmoiiB.  Tu. 
empire  was,  indeed,  now  in  a  moot  pre* 
canons  condition  ;  there  was  ioanielj  i 
power  so  insignificant  as  not  to  think  ibk 
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self  sufficiently  strong  to  trample  upon  it. 
The  king  of  Affghanistan  assailed  the 
capital,  and  gave  it  up  to  a  sack  almost  as 
dreadful  as  it  had  suffered  from  Nadir. 

After  this  decisive  event,  the  Mogul 
throne  ceased  to  retain  its  wonted  weight 
and  importance.  The  empire  of  India 
was  virtually  contested  by  the  AfTghans 
and  the  Mahrattas.  Delhi  fell  alternately 
into  the  hands  of  the  one  and  the  other 
power.  Ali  Grohur  still  retained  possession 
of  the  empty  but  venerated  title  of  **  Great 
Mogul,"  but  he  was  in  reality  the  vassal 
of  each  daring  chief  who  chose  to  seize 
upon  the  capital. 

An  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  ELaw- 
kiiis,  had  visited  the  court  of  the  great 
Mogul  in  the  time  of  Jehanjir,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who 
first  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  com- 
mercial privileges  from  these  jealous 
monarchs.  The  English  had  ffone  on  ever 
since  improving  thefir  position,  till,  in 
1689,  the  state  of  anarchy  in  which  the 
empire  was  thrown,  and  the  consequent 
insecurity  entailed  to  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty, led  them  to  think  of  strengthening 
that  position  by  territorial  acquisitions. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  power  of  the 
East  India  Company,  Calcutta  was  pur- 
chased during  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe, 
in  1698,  and  already  m  1707  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  civil  and  nulitary  presidency. 

It  is  not  our  object  here  to  follow  up 
the  rise  of  British  power,  but  rather  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  decline  of  that  of 
the  Moguls.  When  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish came  in  contact  in  India,  the  Subah- 
dars  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Nabob  of  the 
Camatic,  originally  subordinate  appoint- 
ments under  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  were 
contesting  the  sovereignty  of  Southern  In- 
dia. The  war  with  Surajah  Dowlar,  of 
Black-Hole  notoriety,  was  succeeded  by 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Mogul  dy- 
nasty to  reassert  its  claims  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  India  in  the  person  of  its 
Shah  Zadeh,  or  herditary  prince.  He 
was  supported  in  this  by  two  other  Mus- 
sulman chiefe,  the  Nabob  of  Oudh  and 
the  Subahdar  of  Allahabad,  who,  on  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  had  established 
themselves  as  independent  rulers — ^th©  re- 
ligious bond  alone  remaining.  The  Bri- 
tish, under  Clive,  supported  Jtfeer  Jaffier, 
the  native  ruler  of  Bengal,  a  line  of  con- 
duct branded  by  Mill  in  his  history  of  In- 
dia as  "  undisguised  rebellion  ;'*  but  when 
we  consider  that  the  power  of  the  Mogul 


over  distant  provinces  had  for  a  lon^^ 
been  less  than  nominal,  the  support  uw- 
fore  given  to  the  princes  in  the  South, 
who  were  opposed  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  French,  might  have  received  the 
the  same  designation  with  just  as  much 
truth  and  justice.  The  Mussulman  chiefs, 
however,  quarreled  among  themselves. 
The  Shah  Zadeh,  *'  the  descendant  of  so 
many  illustrious  sovereigns,  and  the  un- 
doubted heir  of  a  throne  once  among  the 
loftiest  on  the  globe,  (!)  was  so  bereft  of 
friends  and  resources,  that  he  was  induc- 
ed to  write  a  letter  to  Clive,  requesting 
a  sum  of  money  for  his  subsistence,  and 
offering  a  requital  to  withdraw  from  the 
province." 

The  defeated  Prince  soon,  however,  re- 
cognized another  attack  upon  the  British 
abetted  by  the  Nabob  of^  Oudh,  and  he 
made  harassing  excursions  into  the  terri- 
tory of  their  ally,  Meer  Cossim ;  but  so 
greatly  were  his  difficulties  increased  by 
the  irregularities  of  his  ^own  alUes,  that 
he  was  ultimately  induced  to  march  over 
in  person  to  the  British,  and  unite  himself 
to  their  cause.  Allahabad  was  captured, 
and,  on  the  return  of  Lord  Clive,  Sujah 
Dowlah  was  restored  to  his  dominions, 
but  the  Mogul  was  compelled  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company  the  dewanee, 
or  collection  of  the  revenue  of  his  entire 
sovereignty. 

This  establishment  of  the  British  sove- 
reignty in  Bengal  was  followed  by  the 
long  war  with  Mysore,  and  no  sooner 
was  this  over  than  the  English  became 
engaged  in  the  greatest  war  that  they 
ever  waged  in  India — ^the  war  with  the 
Mahrattas.  The  battle  of  Assaye  and 
the  fall  of  Alighur  were  followed  up  by 
General  Lake  marching  directly  upon 
Delhi,  still  the  imperial  capital,  and  the 
residence  of  him  who  enjoyed  the  rank 
and  title  of  "Great  Mogul,''  although,  in 
reality,  the  prisoner  of  the  renowned  Raj- 
poot chieftain  Sindia.  General  Lake  had 
advanced  within  view  of  the  walls  of  the 
imperial  city,  when  he  discovered  the 
army  organized  under  French  command, 
drawn  up  in  a  strong  position  to  defend 
its  approaches.  Though  he  had  only 
4600  men  against  19,000,  yet  he  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  without  delay  ;  but 
as  the  enemy  could  not  without  d^culty 
and  severe  loss  have  been  dislodged  from 
their  present  ground,  he  used  a  feigned 
retreat  as  a  strategem  to  draw  them  from 
it.    This  delicate  maneuver  was  executed 
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3  British  troops  with  perfect  order 
anu  skill.  The  enemy  imagining  the 
flight  real,  quitted  their  entrenchments 
and  eagerly  pursued  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
had  been  dra>>Ti  forth  on  the  plain,  the 
English  faced  about,  and  a  single  charge 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  field,  with  the 
loss  of  3000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
their  whole  train  of  artillery. 

The  British  General  now  entered  Delhi 
without  resistance.     He  immediately  re- 
quested and  obtauied  an  audience  of  the 
sovereign,  with  whom  a  secret  communi- 
cation had  previously  been  opened.    He 
beheld  the  unfortunate  descendant  of  a 
long    line  of  princes,  rendered   illustri- 
ous by  their  crimes,  seated  under  a  small 
tattered    canopy,   the    remnant    of  his 
former  state  ;  his  person  was  emaciated 
by   indignence  and  infirmities,   and  his 
countenance  disfigured  with  the  loss  of 
his  eyes,  and  marked  with  extreme  old 
age  and  a  settled  melancholy.     He  is  de- 
scribed as  deeply  sensible  to  the  kindness 
of  Lake,  on  whom  he  bestowed  titles, 
such  as  "  the  Sword  of  the  State,"  "  the 
Hero  of  the    Land,"  "the  Lord  of  the 
Age,"  and  "  the  Victorious  in  War."    All 
his  adherents,  and  the  people  of  Delhi  in 
general,  expressed  delignt  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  journalists,  in  the  language  of 
Oriental  hyperbole,  proclaimed  that  the 
Emperor,  through  excess  of  joy,  had  re- 
covered his  sight.     Mill,  who,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  writes  from  a  Mohanmiedan 
point  of  view,   and  adopts  the  versions 
given  by  Mohammedan    historians,  de- 
rides these  rather  pompous  descriptions  of 
the  "  delivering  of  Shah  AUum,"  as  he 
was,  in  fact,  merely  transferred  as  a  state 
prisoner  from  one  custody  to  another ;  but 
the  more    impartial   Murray   justly  re- 
marks, that  besides  having  suffered  the 
most  barbarous  treatment  from  some  of 
the  native  chiefs,  he  had  endured  from  all 
of  them  very  great  neglect.    The  French 
oflicers  seem  to  have  treated  him  with 
respect ;    but  the  funds  obtained  from 
Sindia  for  his  support  were  exceedingly 
scanty.     The  English   did  not,  indeea, 
restore  even  the  shadow  of  his  former 
power ;  but  they  maintained  him  in  com- 
fort, and  with   some   semblance  of  the 
pomp  by  which  the   Mogul  throne  had 
been  anciently  surrounded.    In  return, 
they  obtained  for  all  their  measures  the 
sanction     of    a    name    still    venerated 
throughout  the  empire,  and  as  long  as 
they  held  Delhi  and  subsidized  its  sove- 


reign, they  were  virtually  seated  on  the 
throne  of  India. 

The  vast  scheme  of  conquest  and  sub- 
sidiary alliances  by  which  the  Company 
had  studied  to  place  the  whole  of  the  East- 
em  empire  under  British  control,  excited 
a  deep  sensation  in  the  mother  comitTy. 
The  public  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  dflufi- 
zled  with  its  splendid  success ;  yet  a  nOr 
merous  body  of  politicians  exclaimed  that 
this  course  was  contrary  to  all  true  prin- 
ciples of  policy ;  that  it  formed  an  inter- 
minable system  of  war ;  that  the  Com- 
pany,  in    seating   themselves  upon   the 
throne  of  the  Mogul,  and  endeavorins'  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  all  Hindostan,  had 
entirely  relinquished  the  bads  on  whioh 
they  had  uniformly  professed  to  act.    This 
state  of  feeling  has  ever  since  remainecL 
The  anomalous  position  of  the  Company 
and  of  the  Queen's  goverment,  superadded 
to  this  perpetual  fluctuation  between  the 
opinions  of  a  peace  and  a  war  party,  hare 
led  to  a  negative  and  inconsequei^t  line  of 
conduct.     War  governors  have  been  sor 
perseded,  as  a  reward  for  their  defending 
the  Company's  territories  agsdnst  aggre^ 
sion,  by  governors  who  would  acoede  to 
any  thing,  and  submit  to  any  amount  of 
degradation,  to  uisure  a  temporary  op— 
tion  of  hostilities,  or,  as  it  was  called  aS 
home,  the  blessings  of  peace ;  in  reality 
only  a  treacherous  lull.     Adrains   000* 
ceeded  to  Trajans,  and  Trajans  to  Ad- 
rians ;  the  threatening  attitude  of  Bomo 
neighboring  potentate,  actual  acts  of  ag- 
gression, or  ever-recurring  insarrectionii 
invariably  leading  to  the  re&ppointment 
of  a  governor  supposed  to  oe  equal  to 
the  emergency.    No  wonder  that  anohil 
vacillating  system  ultimately  ended    in 
one  great  act  of  rebellion !    All  that  oaa 
be  said  is,  that  it  would  be  probaUgr 
worse  under  a  parliamentary  role  as  fli 
present  constituted,  where  there  are  mM 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Mohammed" 
ans  and  Hindoos  as  that  of  the  oppro— od 
and  the  wronged ;  to  vindicate  the  mof^ 
der  of  children,  and  the  paWc  violalita 
of  British  mothers  as  a  jost  retiibatioat 
to  exalt  the  native  viotinu  as  martyf  kft 
the  cause  of  reli^on,  (such  is  their  mpaal 
for  Christianit^l)  and  to  proclaim  m0f 
act  of  retaliation  as  a  diaboHoal  ftttt  m 
vengeance ! 

The  pliant  and  snperstitioiis  Sndo* 
had,  undoubtedly,  as  well  as  thebaaghllt 
fanatic  Mohammedan,  a  host  of  gihbi 
ances,  by  which  each  was  moTod  to  ~ 
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subordination  ;  but  the  progress  of  events 
has  shown  that  the  present  rebellion  had 
its  origin  really  in  a  cunningly  contrived 
political  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
Mohammedans  —  whether  inspired  from 
without  we  are  not  in  the  present  mo- 
ment in  a  condition  to  say — ^but  a  conspir- 
acy having  for  its  immediate  object  the 
extorniination  of  the  British  power,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  their  own  dynasty ;  and  that 
the  Hindoos  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
duped  and  seduced  into  the  false  position 
of  allies  of  a  race  who  have  always  tyran- 
nized over  them,  and  treated  them  in  a 
manner  to  which  the  yoke  of  the  Christ- 
ian must  have  been  such  a  relief  as  to 
have  constituted  the  greatest  boon  ever 
conferred  upon  suffering  humanity.  The 
spu-it  of  insurrection,  more  especially 
among  the  Mohammedan  and  Brahminical 
Sepoys,  first  showed  itself  of  late  years 
during  the  rule  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
but  the  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  of 
that  nobleman  repressed,  it  for  the  time 
being.  A  second  attempt  to  coerce  the 
iron  will  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  made  the 
feeling  still  more  manifest.  That  gallant 
veteran  extinguished  it  ere  yet  the  spark 
had  smouldered  into  a  flame,  and  was 
rebuked  by  Lord  Dalhousie  for  so  doing. 
In  1852,  the  38th  regiment  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Burmah  :  upon  their  refus- 
ing, Lord  Dalhousie  allowed  them  to 
have  their  own  way.  From  that  moment 
a  revolt  became  a  mere  question  of  time 
and  opportunity. 

The  conspiracy,  indeed,  became  general 
upon  the  annexation  of  Oudh.  Not  that 
the  annexation  tv^as  not  and  had  not  been 
for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  state  necessity ; 
but  when  a  government  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  measures  of  such  great  import, 
adequate  precautions  should  also  be  taken. 
Ou<Jh  was  the  right  hand  of  the  Moham- 
medan Empire;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  indignation  and 
hatred  with  which  the  whole  Mussulman 
population  of  India  heard  of  the  deed — 
the  extinction  of  its  political  power.  The 
deposed  monarch,  or  those  who  acted  for 
him,  aw^are  that  the  Bengal  aimy  was  di»- 
attVicted,  resolved  in  return  to  overthrow 
the  British  rule  in  India.  An  alliance  was 
entered  into  with  the  puppet  King  of 
Delhi,  and  it  was  determined  that  from 
Calcutta  to  Peshawur  there  should  be  a 
simultaneous  rising  in  one  day,  in  which 
the  life  of  no  Christian  should  be  spared. 


On  what  a  frail  tenure  does  our  occupancy 
of  India  hang  so  long  as  we  foster  and 
pet,  with  their  hundreds  of  thousands  a 
year,  so  many  vassal  and  tributary  native 
princes  I 

The  introduction  of  the  Enfield  rifle 
and  greased  cartridges  worked  the  tam- 
pered feelings  of  the  Sepoys  up  to  the 
nighest  point  of  exasperation.    That  they 
afterwards    used    the    same    cartridges 
against  the  British  only  proves  how  deep 
the   resentment    which  could   overcome 
prejudice.     On  the  24th  of  January,  1857, 
the  telegraph-oflice  at  Barrackpore,  near 
Calcutta^  was  burnt  down.    The  object 
was  to  prevent  communication  with  the 
interior.     So  manifest  was  the  progress  of 
insurbordination,  that  General  Hearsay, 
commanding  the  presidency  division,  foimd 
it  necessary  to  assemble  the  troops  and  to 
harangue  them.     The  19th  N.I.  mutinied 
at  Berhampore  on  the  24th  of  February, 
and  the  government  of  Lord  Canning, 
which  had  succeeded  that  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie, became  at  length  sensible  of  im- 
pending mischief.     Reports  reached  Cal- 
cutta about  the  same  tiitie  of  ill-feeling  and 
disaffection  having  been  evinced  at  the 
important  stations  of  Neerut  and  Luck- 
now.     On  the   29th  of  March  the  34th 
mutineed  at  Barrackpore,  but  were  put 
down  by  General  Hearsay's  promptitude. 
On  the  31st  of  March,  the  19th  having 
been  marched  down  from  Berhampore 
to  Barrackpore,  the  regiment  was  dis- 
banded.   It  has  since  transpired  that  they 
at  one  time  entertained  the  notion  of  kill- 
ing their  officers  ou  the  way,  marching 
into  Barrackpore,  where  the  2nd  and  34th 
were  prepared  to  join  them,  fire  the  bungal- 
ows, surprise  and  over  whelm  the  European 
force,  secure  the  guns,  and  then  march  on 
to  sack  Calcutta  I 

Delhi  and  Lucknow  were,  however,  the 
real  centers  of  rebellion.  Luckily,  at  the 
latter  place.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  India,  was  enabled  to 
suppress  the  first  mutiny  that  broke  out 
on  the  3d  of  May.  At  Meerut,  near  Del- 
hi, mutiny  was  also  rife ;  and  on  the  6th, 
General  Hewitt  having  served  out  the  old 
cartridges,  such  as  had  always  been  in  use, 
to  try  the  men,  eighty-five  refusing  to  take 
them,  he  ordered  them  to  be  put  in  irons. 
The  native  troops  then  sent  off  messengers 
to  Delhi  to  warn  the  troops  there  to  be 
ready  to  receive  them  on  the  11th  or 
12th. 
The  evening  of  Sunday,  the  7th  of  May, 
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will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Inrlia.  On  that  evening  the  3d  Light 
Cavalry  and  the  20th  N.L  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion,  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed, after  the  destruction  of  Colonel 
Finuis  and  other  officers,  by  other  regi- 
ments. Fifteen  hundered  jail-birds  were 
at  the  same  time  set  free,  to  betake  them- 
selves with  the  revolted  troops  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  rebellious  Delhi. 

The  city  of  the  "  Great  Mogul "  was 
garrisoned  at  the  time  by  the  38th,  64th, 
and  74th  Regiments  Native  Infantry,  and 
a  battery  of  Native  Artillery,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  Graves,  who  had 
not  a  single  European  under  his  command. 
Tlie  38th  was  the  corps  which  had  so  suc- 
cessfully defied  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1852, 
and  the  men  of  it  had  ever  since  been  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  government 
was  afraid  of  them.  The  fact  of  leaving 
so  important  a  city  as  Delhi,  with  its  vast 
military  resources,  at  the  mercy  of  a  na- 
tive and  disaffected  soldiery,  has  caused 
much  animadversion  in  this  country, 
where  the  whole  character,  origin,  and 
progress  of  the  rebellion  were  at  first 
generally  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented. Nay,  General  Hewitt's  attempt 
to  put  down  a  revolt  by  bringing  insuo- 
orclination  to  a  crisis,  has  been  over  and 
over  again  vilified  as  an  attempt  to  force 
obnoxious  cartridges  on  prejudices  that 
wore  to  be  respected,  and  his  putting  the 
mutineers  in  irons  as  the  firat  origin  of  the 
rebellion !  Error  could  scarcely  go  fur- 
ther, unless  strained  by  willful  misrepre- 
sentation. 

But  the  character  of  Delhi  was  such  as 
to  make  it  a  very  unfit  place  of  residence 
for  young  English  officers,  whether  in  the 
civil  or  the  military  service. 

"  Whoever,"  says  a  writer  who  has  visit- 
ed the  place,  "  has  seen  Grand  Cairo, 
may  gain  some  idea  of  Delhi,  if  he  will 
but  add  to  the  picture  gardens  full  of 
shaduig  trees,  brilliant  flowers,  lovely  foun- 
tains of  white  marble,  which  cast  up  their 
blight  waters  among  shining  palaces,  with 
sculptured  mosques  and  nunarets,  like 
obelisks  of  pearl,  shooting  into  a  sky 
whose  color  would  shame  the  brightest 
turquoise  that  ever  graced  a  sultan's  fin- 
ger. Again,  instead  of  camels,  and  horses, 
and  nudes,  alone  blocking  up  the  narrow, 
shaded  ways  of  tlie  native  city,  as  at  El 
Misr,  the  reader  nmst  imagine  strings  of  ele- 
phants, their  large  ears  painted,  their  trunks 
decorated  with  gold  rmgs,  anklets  of  sil- 


>  ver  round  their  legs,  and  bearing  large, 
square,  curtained  howdahs,  in  wmch  re- 
ohne  possibly  the  favorites  of  the  harem. 

^'  Luxury,  even  now,  can  go  no  farther 
in  the  East  than  it  is  to  be  found  at  DeOu. 
Even  now  all  the  best  dancing-women, 
the  bird-tamers,  the  snake-charmers,  the 
Persian  musicians,  the  jugglers,  oongro* 
gate  from  every  part,  not  only  of  InaiAi 
but  of  Asia,  at  Delhi  Hundreds  of  ro- 
mances might  be  written  of  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  who,  from  this  degraded 
class,  became  court  favorites,  and  by  ready 
wit,  personal  beauty,  and  dark  intrigue, 
ruled  where  they  were  wont  to  serve; 
and,  even  now,  under  absolute  Englidi 
rule,  dissipation  ever  holds  wildest  revelry 
at  Delhi  Youn^  men,  both  in  the  dvil 
and  military  services,  were  too  soon  inflv- 
enced  by  the  contagious  and  enervating 
influences  of  Delhi  and  its  Oriental  j^leas- 
ures.  Many  a  noble  fortune,  a  fine  mtet 
lect,  and  the  material  for  high  moral  chi^ 
racter,  have  yielded  before  the  Ciroe-Iika 
temptations  of  this  great  Moslem  oapital ; 
and  the  song  and  the  dance  have  followea 
too  quickly  the  decisions  of  ooorts  and 
the  ones  of  those  demanding  justice  at  ovr 
hands."* 

If  Delhi  was  objectionable  as  a  place  of 
residence,  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  find  a 
reason  for  which  it  should  have  been  made 
a  repository  for  arms  and  ammunition— 
the  arsenal,  indeed,  of  Upper  India.  This 
has  manifestly  been  felt  for  some  tioM 
past  in  Indixu  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie  sayi| 
m  her  excellent  account  of  India: 

"  We  got  to  Delhi  about  five  A.M^  on 
the  28th,  C.  having  walked  abont  twen^ 
miles,  and  assisted  in  carrying  me  part  of 
the  way. 

'^  MoivAay^  Dec.  Z\9t. — ^I  imagine  that 
the  magazine  and  arsenal  are  in  the  ™<^^te 
of  the  city,  and,  of  course,  exposed  to  any 


*  On  taking  the  consoa  of  Delhi,  in  ISid,  It 
ascertained  that  *the  Imperial  city  oontiMned  86,61t 
houses,  9946  shops,  mostly  one-storied.  a$l  nMMpM 
181  temples,  and  1  chuid^  (St  Jamet^ik)  Tbt  feoWL 
population  consisted  of  137,977  soiiIb.  Of  tbew,  8tV 
wore  Christians,  66,120  Mohammedans,  and  TlyftM 
were  Hindoos.  The  oeneos  of  the  thnieen  Tflugti 
forming  the  suburbs  of  Delhi;  oomes  down  to  1MI» 
They  then  contained  22,302  inhal^tantB:  hmm^,  «C 
Hindoos,  709  coltivatorfl^  14,906  uon-oultlfiitop}- 
and  of  Mohammedans,  496  cultivaton^  and  6nf 
non-cultivators.  Throoghout  Bengal,  thepropoitioil 
of  Hindoos  to  Mussulmans  is  general) j  it  llifw  IIP 
one ;  the  exception  in  regard  to  Delhi  sowSog  to ! 
having  always  been  regarded  as  the '  ~ 
and  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  populatSoa^ 
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sudden  attack  from  the  inhabitants.  This 
magazine  contains  the  military  stores  for 
all  the  upper  provinces,  and  C.  thinks  it 
most  dangerous  to  leave  them  within 
reach  of  such  a  disaffected  and  fanatical 
population  as  the  Mussulmans  of  Delhi," 

Mr.  Bentley  has  just  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Mrs.  C.  Mackenzie's  book,  origin- 
ally known  under  the  title  of  "The  Mis- 
sion, the  Camp,  and  the  Zenana,"  as  "  Six 
Years  in  India,  Delhi,  the  City  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  etc.,"  and  at  a  price  which  will 
most  opportunely  place  so  valuable  a  re- 
pertory on  Indian  affairs  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

Delhi  is  said,  indeed,  at  the  moment  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  to 
have  contained  in  the  depot  the  products 
of  the  cannon-foundries  of  Kassifoure,  and 
the  gun-carriages  and  artillery  matirial 
manufactured  at  Fattichgar,  and  those  of 
the  celebrated  powder-mills  at  Ichopoure. 
Independent  of  the  heavy  ordnance  on  the 
raiu])arts,  it  had  in  store  640  heavy  guns, 
of  the  caliber  of  from  18  to  24,  intended 
to  suj)[)ly  the  different  forts  of  the  north- 
eriSt  [Movincesof  the  Calcutta  Presidency, 
besides  480  pieces  of  field-artillery,  of  the 
caliber  of  from  1  to  9,  and  96  obuses  and 
70  mortars.  The  store  of  projectiles  and 
muuitions  was  also  very  considerable. 

Tlie  approach  to  Delhi  from  Meerut  is 
def 'iided  by  the  little  river  Hindun,  which 
is  tr.'i versed  by  a  small  bridge.  On  re- 
ceiviiiLT  intimation  of  the  movement  of  the 
rebels,  Brigadier  Grave's  first  idea  was  to 
cut  away  the  bridge  and  defend  the  river. 
Bitt  there  were  two  objections  to  this  plan. 
The  first,  was,  that  at  the  season  of  the 
year  the  river  was  easily  fordable,  and  his 
position  on  the  other  bank  might  be  turned. 
The  second,  that  in  case  of  their  attempt- 
ing that  maneuver,  he  would  be  compell- 
ed to  fight  (even  if  his  men  continued 
stanch)  with  the  rebels  on  his  front  and 
flank,  and  the  most  fanatic  and  disaffected 
city  in  India  in  his  rear.  This  plan  was 
therefore  abandoned,  and  the  Brigadier 
determined  to  defend  the  city  and  canton- 
ments as  best  he  could.  As  this  might 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  non-military  re- 
sidents, intimation  was  conveyed  to  them 
to  repair  to  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  a  round 
building  of  solid  brickwork,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  Unfortunately  all  of 
thcun  were  not  enabled  to  effect  their  re- 
treat in  time. 

When  the  approach  of  the  mutineers 
was  announced,  the  54th  demanded  to  be 


led  against  them.  The  brigadier  acceded 
to  their  wish,  but  they  fired  their  muskets 
into  the  air,  and  fraternizing  with  the  re- 
bels, they  left  their  ofiScers  to  their  fate, 
and  they  were  remorselessly  cut  down  I 
All  was  now  over  with  Delhi.  The  rebels 
dashed  into  the  city,  shooting  in  their  pro- 
gress all  the  Europeans  they  met  with. 
Not  a  Christian  whom  they  could  lay  hold 
of  was  spared ;  and  on  the  women,  death 
was  the  smallest  of  the  barbarites  inflicted. 
The  Governor-General's  agent,  Mr.  Simon 
Frazer,  and  Captain  Douglas,  command- 
ing the  palace  guards  of  the  traitor  king, 
were  cut  down  m  the  very  precincts  of  the 
palace.  Mr.  Jennings,  the  chaplain,  and 
his  daughter,  were  seized  when  making 
their  way  to  the  King  for  his  protection. 
They  were  brought  before  the  monardh, 
bom  our  pensioner,  and  ever  treated  by 
the  English  government  with  the  most  un- 
bounded liberality.  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  them  ?"  inquired  the  brutal  troopers.' 
"  What  you  like.  I  give  them  to  you  I" 
was  the  chivalrous  reply  of  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  systeni  of  upholding  mock  mo- 
narchies in  India  will  be  done  away  with 
after  this,  and  that  the  kings  of  DeUd  and 
of  Oudh — ^the  last  representatives  of  the 
sensuality,  the  vice,  and  the  crimes  of 
India — will  no  more  be  heard  of 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Willoughby 
had,  with  a  handftd  of  Europeans,  put  the 
arsenal  into  a  state  of  defense.  The  re- 
bels, however,  soon  got  over  the  walls  and 
poured  into  the  building.  Four  rounds 
were  fired  on  them  from  two  6-pounder 
guns,  doubly  loaded  with  grape ;  but  no- 
thing could  keep  off  the  overpowering 
host.  A  train  had  been  laid  by  Lieuten- 
ant Willoughby  to  the  magazine,  and  re- 
sistance bemg  vain,  the  signal  was  given 
to  fire  it,  which,  according  to  Lieutenant 
i'orrest,  who  survives  the  glorious  inci- 
dent, was  done  coolly  by  conductor  Scully. 
The  explosion  killed  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand of  the  mutineers,  and  enabled  Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby,  who  has  since  died  of 
his  wounds.  Lieutenant  Forrest,  and  more 
than  half  the  European  defenders  of  the 
place,  to  fly  together  from  the  city  black- 
ened and  singed,  and  almost  all  either 
wounded  or  more  or  less  hurt. 

Brigadier  Graves  had  in  the  mean  time 
retreated,  with  the  few  men  who  remained 
fidthful,  to  the  Flagstaff  Tower.  Here  he 
found  a  vast  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen.   Here  also  were  stationed  a  com- 
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pany  of  the  38th,  and  two  guns.  The 
rascals  soon  prepared  to  torn  these  guns 
against  the  tower.  Brigadier  Graves  per- 
ceiving this,  had  no  alternative  loft  but 
to  advise  every  one  to  escape  as  best  he 
could !  We  would  willingly  draw  a  vail 
here  over  the  treatment  that  our  country- 
women have  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
rebels ;  but  the  subject  has  a  far  too  im- 
portant bearing  to  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence. One  "  Caubulee  "  has  so  ably  ex- 
posed this  bearing  of  the  question,  that 
we  can  not  do  better  than  quote  his 
words : 


"  It  is  well  to  spare  the  feelings  of  surviving 
friends  in  England,  but  I  for  one  think  that  it 
would  be  wholesome  for  the  nation  to  know,  so 
far  as  unutterable  horrors  may  be  expressed, 
the  manner  in  which  our  dear  countrywomen 
and  their  children  were  publicly  tortured  to 
death  in  the  streets  of  Delhi,  partly  by  the  mu- 
tineers and  partly  by  the  Mohammedan  citizens. 
Nothing  but  these  stem  and  appalling  realities 
will  stir  up  the  English  people  to  insist  on  the 
adoption  of  those  energetic  measures  by  which 
alone,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High,  our 
most  important  national  interests  can  be  secured 
and  our  national  honor  be  redeemed. 

"  Already  the  Continental  nations  view  our 
apathy,  as  to  the  one,  and  our  feeble  efforts  to 
secure  the  other,  with  mingled  emotions  of  as- 
tonishment and  contempt ;  and  you  may  be  siu^ 
that  among  Oriental  tribes  and  peoples,  from 
Constantinople  to  Canton,  the  remains  of  the 
prestige  of  the  *  Ungreez '  (English)  are  fiist  dis- 
appearing under  the  impression  that  God  has 
judged  us,  and  that  our  time  has  come.  You 
may  point  to  oiu*  so-called  Persian  successes  and 
exclaim,  Have  not  these  reestablished  our  influ- 
ence and  reputation  ?  My  answer  is.  No,  no, 
no!  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  Persian 
wai\  in  the  midst  of  signal  success,  has  not  made 
that  impression  on  the  Oriental  mind  which  was 
fondly  hoi>ed  by  several  Quakers,  philanthropic 
old  gentlemen,  and  really  Christian  mothers  of 
families.  An  Englishman  or  woman  may  be 
highly  intellectual  and  well-educated,  their 
hearts  may  be  in  the  right  place,  and  their  re- 
ligious principles  genuine,  and  still  they  may  be 
quite  unable  to  apprehend  or  comprehend  the 
perverse  modes  of  reasoning  and  the  unchrist- 
ian conclusions  of  our  tawny  Eastern  brethren. 

*'  For  many  years  the  sayings  and  doings  and 
the  comparative  importance,  as  regards  Asia,  of 
European  powers  have  formed  a  fertile  and  in- 
teresting topic  for  the  nations  of  that  Quarter  of 
the  globe.  Intelligence  of  our  proceeding  and 
status  in  India  circulates  far  and  wide  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  and  it  is  perhaps  n 
for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extreme 
sitivencss  of  Asiatics  on  the  point  of  honofVH; 
connected  witli  their  females.  The  monstrtm. 
outrages  on  and  murder  of  our  ladies  are  re- 


mrded  by  all  Asiatics — ^Indians,  Turconuois, 
Persians,  etc. — as  a  damning  national  insult; 
and  so  they  are.  The  magnitude  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  us  in  India,  and  the  gigantic 
hopes  of  the  conspirators,  may  be  measured  in  a 
great  degree  by  their  having  dared  to  offer  this 
particular  insult,  not  accidentally,  but  BjvUtnu^ 
ticaUy,  wherever  the  outbreaks  have  taken  place. 
*^  This  is  an  indication  of  determined  and  devil- 
ish animosity,  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  Indian  insurrections  and  mutinieti 
For  although  three  years  ago  an  English  offloor 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  were  robbed,  stripped, 
and  wounded  in  the  Hyderabad  territory,  (an 
ominous  outrage,  which  was  unresented  and  nn- 
atoned  for,)  still,  in  general,  a  European  woman, 
lady  or  otherwise,  was  held  sacred  from  one  end 
of  India  to  the  other,  from  the  impression  of  the 
natives,  that  the  conquering  and  governing  race 
would  avenge  any  insult  to  thisir  wives  and 
daughters  with  inflinching  and  exemplary  se- 
verity. My  knowledge  of  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  tenets  and  notions  of  Orientals  in  thk 
respect,  has  made  me  dwell  on  this  painful  sub- 
ject more  emphatically  than  I  should  otherwiae 
have  done,  for  truly  as  I  write  my  blood  couraea 
like  boiling  lava  through  my  veins.  Why,  a 
tribe  of  Rajpoots  would  perish  to  a  man,  rauur 
than  not  avenge  an  insult  offered  to  the  meaneit 
woman  of  their  race ;  and  we  arc  solemnly  call- 
ed upon  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  our  brethreOi 
d  fortiori  for  our  sisters." — "The  Crisis  in 
India:  its  Causes  and  Proposed  RemediML** 
Bentley. 

The  Times  has  also  spoken  out  upon 
the  same  subject,  if  possible  still  more  to 
the  point : 

"  England,  religion,  and  civilization  have  le- 
ceived  the  most  intolerable  insult  that  Mobam- 
medan  fanaticism  could  devise  in  a  systemat&eiM* 
rics  of  deliberate  brutalities  on  European  womep 
and  children.  Throughout  all  the  Bast  this  Is 
the  particular  mode  of  expressing  the  utmoal 
national  scorn  and  defiance.  A  people,  it  Is 
there  felt,  that  can  not,  or  does  not  obooee,  to 
protect  and  avenge  its  women  is  no  peofile  Mk 
all,  and  unfit  to  be  served  or  obeyed.  The  Ma- 
hammedans  of  every  class  do  not  allow  their  wo- 
men to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  man,  and  nowhm 
is  this  scruple  so  strong  as  in  Hindostan.  whMO 
even  Turks  and  Persians  are  thouffht  kaa  f^ 
fined.  However  dissolute  an  old  Begum  maf 
be — and  son^e  of  them  are  something  iiiitmrt 
dinary  in  this  way — ^wherever  she  goea  eurtriip 
and  draperies  must  protect  her  from  tiw  pfjft 
ianation^of  male  eyes.  In  variooa  lew  artiii. 
districts  of  Hindostan — ^R^jpootana,  Ibr  Inatmi^ 
— ^where  the  state  of  sodelv  txukBB  it  'M*^*^  lb 
Totect  women  from  insult,  it  is  eoBUmfmtf  ^■ 
lestroy  most  female  infimts,  in  order  to  uoMi 
hat  would  bo  a  dismoe  to  the  tribflL  Inn  irtip 
foe  would  always,  nv  that  laon,  be  ^giffM^ 
pbrpetrata  Now,  we  in  In  .  iCind  in; 
spect  on  tender  ground.    !«  y  oan  noii 
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stand,  though  to  a  certain  extent  they  enyj, 
the  freedom  of  our  female  society.  But  this  is 
the  particular  point  on  which  they  hold  us  most 
accessible  to  insult,  and  accordingly  the  native 
journals  have  always  been  full  of  the  most  scandal- 
ous libels  upon  English  ladies.  Balls,  pic-nics, 
morning  calls,  and  every  occasion  on  which  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  and  ladies  see  one  another,  are 
continually  recorded  with  malicious  additions. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  design  in  the  hor- 
rors committed  on  our  women  and  girls;  and, 
if  there  were  any  doubt,  it  would  be  removed 
by  the  manner  and  method  which  has  been  de- 
liberately adopted.  It  ought  to  be  known,  re- 
luctant as  we  are  to  tell  it,  that  the  women  and 
unmarried  girls  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
mutineers  and  populace  of  Delhi  were  carried  in 
procession  for  hours  through  the  chief  thorough- 
fare of  the  city,  with  every  horror  that  could 
degrade  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  previ- 
ous to  the  last  brutalities  and  cruelties  that 
then,  in  the  sight  of  thousands,  were  perpetrated 
upon  them.  It  was  done  of  settled  purpose,  to 
degrade  England,  to  degrade  Europe,  to  degrade 
a   Christian   Empire,  and  a  Christian  Queen. 


Now,  we  say  it  after  foil  deliberatioD,  and  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  objections  always  forthcom- 
ing against  any  real  and  effectual  policy,  that 
not  one  stone  of  that  city  should  be  left  upon 
another,  Delhi  should  for  the  fotore  be  only 
known  in  history  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  so 
that  its  place  shall  not  be  known.  We  are  well 
aware  that  this  will  try  the  fidelity  of  some 
friends,  but  they  can  not  really  be  our  friends 
if  they  wish  to  preserve  the  memorial  of  our 
disgrace.  It  must  be  folly  explained  to  them 
that  no  disrespect  is  intendea  to  the  Mohammedan 
dynasties  or  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  we 
desire  also  that  no  disrespect  shall  be  intended 
or  permitted  to  us.  An  execution  of  this  solemn 
character  is  not  to  be  performed  without  a  pro- 
per force ;  but,  if  thirty  thousand  British  sol- 
diers are  required  to  keep  order  on  the  t)ccasion, 
we  trust  that  no  Englishman  would  be  found  to 
grudge  a  year's  more  income-tax  that  the  work 
may  be  done.  It  will  be  the  eighth  time  that 
Delhi  has  been  destroyed,  and  never  before  was 
its  destruction  so  merited.  All  Asia  will  be 
wiser  and  better  for  the  example. — TimM^ 
Aug.  29. 


<  ^1    I »  ■ 
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THE     SLEDGE     DRIVE     TO     CHURCH 


A     THRILLING     TALE    OP     NORWAY. 


What  a  strange,  wild  country  is  old 
Norway  I  The  brow  of  the  earth,  the 
forehead  of  the  world,  as  the  Scalds  of 
eld  loved  to  call  it  in  their  songs.  Even 
in  the  map,  how  singular  is  that  jagged, 
furrowed,  long  coast-line,  stretching  above 
a  thousand  miles,  from  the  North  Cape, 
with  its  eternal  ice,  down  to  a  genial  lati- 
tude of  wheat-lands  and  flowers  I  On 
vast  seaboard,  water  and  land  seem 
been  struggling  for  the  mastery,  ti 
all  was  amicably  settled  by  a  division  of  the 
territory,  and  the  deep  fjords  run  miles  in- 
land, and  the  steep  promontories  project 
far  out  into  the  ocean.  Truly  it  is  a 
beautiful  country,  with  its  great  bosses  of 
gnow-Qelds,  the  long  windings  of  the  lake- 
like  Qords,  the  roaring  Poss,  and  the  end- 
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less  pine  forest.  Then,  too,  what  strange 
sights  meet  the  traveler :  the  midsummer 
night's  sun  never  setting,  the  months  of 
darkness,  the  shepherd's  life  in  the  Sae- 
ters,  the  wandering  nomad  Laps  and 
their  encampments,  the  bear-hunts,  and 
the  Old  World  superstitions  and  customs 
which  linger  in  the  secluded  valleys. 
Norway  has  still  other  and  more  im- 
•rtant  claims  to  notice ;  it  is  one  of  those 
!bw  and  favored  countries  where  freedom 
is  enjoyed,  and  the  hardy  prosperous 
peasantry  are  living  witnesses  of  the 
worth  of  its  immemorial  institutions. 
Norway,  also,  was  among  the  first  to 
shake  off  the  errors  of  Home,  and  to 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.   It  %  true  that  rationalism  and  ii»- 
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difference  have  long  chilled  the  Christian 
heart  of  the  country,  but  now  it  is  throb- 
bing with  increased  vigor,  and  sending 
warm  streams  of  life-blood  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  land. 

A  pleasant-looking  farm  that  of  Ravens- 
dal,  nestling  beneath  some  sheltering  rocks 
in  an  inland  valley  not  far  from  the  Arctic 
circle.  The  commodious  dwelling  was  of 
blackened  timber,  adorned  with  curious 
carvuig,  and  pious  sayings  cut  in  the 
beams ;  while  clustering  round  stood  the 
cottages  of  the  peasants  who  cultivated 
the  soil.  In  all  the  province  of  Norland 
there  was  not  a  farmer  more  respected 
and  esteemed,  or  a  more  upright,  honora- 
ble man,  than  Andreas  Jansen,  the  owner 
of  Ravensdal. 

It  was  early  one  Sunday  morning  in 
mid-winter,  and  the  Jansens  were  prepar- 
ing to  start  for  church,  a  drive  of  many 
miles.  One  of  the  sledges  had  been  re- 
cently disabled,  so  none  of  the  farm-serv- 
ants were  able  to  go  with  them.  Rather 
a  large  party  got  into  the  remaining 
sleigh,  which,  though  a  roomy  one,  was 
more  than  full;  but  when  the  farmer 
proi)osed  to  leave  the  two  bovs  at  home, 
there  was  so  much  lamentation  that  he 
relented.  Andreas  handed  his  comely- 
looking  wife  Ingeborg  to  her  seat;  she 
was  followed  by  her  sons,  Raoul  the 
younger,  a  walking  bundle  of  fur,  taking 
his  place  on  his  mother's  knees.  Ella, 
the  pretty  only  dau*jhter,  next  stepped 
in ;  and  histly,  carrymg  some  wrap  for 
his  lady-love,  came  Hugo,  Ella's  betrothed, 
who  the  day  before  ha<l  arrived  on  snow- 
shoes  from  the  southward,  to  spend  a 
fe  w  days  at  Ravensdal.  Andreas  mounted 
to  his  seat,  gently  touched  with  the  whip 
the  three  horses,  harnessed  unicorn 
fashion,  and  they  started  at  a  smart  pace. 
It  was  quite  early,  for  service  began  at 
twelve,  iiud  as  the  distance  was  great  it 
was  necessary  to  start  betimes.  As  yet 
there  was  no  glimmer  of  daylight,  but 
moon  and  stars  shone  with  a  radiance 
unknown  in  our  latitudes,  and  there  was 
abundance  of  light  for  the  joumcjr. 
Huried  in  skins  and  furs,  the  party  did 
not  feel  the  cold,  which,  though  great,  was 
not  excessive — the  absence  of  a  breath  of 
wind  and  the  perfect  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere making  it  much  more  endurable 
than  the  Siune  depression  of  the  thermo- 
meter would  be  in  England.  It  was  a 
grand  event  this  journey  to  church,  for 
weeks  and  weeks  had  passed  since  last 


they  were  able  to  go.  Tfiie,  Andreas  had 
every  Sunday  a  sort  of  prayer-meeting  at 
Ravensdal  with  the  neighboiing  peasants, 
but  this  did  not  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  the  public  services.  Then,  too,  the. 
whole  family  thought  it  most  fortunate 
that  the  fairness  of  the  weather  should 
enable  them  to  go  on  this  especial  Sanday 
of  all  others,  for  it  was  what  they  call  an 
altar-day,  that  is,  the  Sacrament  was  to. 
be  administered. 

There  was  an  eerie  beauty  in  the  scene : 
the  solemn  mountains  lifting  up  their 
hoary  heads  into  the  star-sprinkled  sky, 
the  small  tarn  with  its  glittering  icy  snr* 
face,  the  stern  old  pines,  whose  green- 
looked  almost  black  contrasted  with  the 
snow,  and  the  graceful  birken  trees,  thoee. 
'Madies  of  the  woods,''  decked  out,  ae 
little  RaOul  said,  when  the  first  rime  £sA 
that  winter,  in  their  white  mantles,  aH 
ready  for  sister  Ella's  wedding-day.  Th* 
stillness  was  unbroken;  dumb  the  ere 
long  dancing  elv,  (river,)  where,  when  the 
valley  was  lilled  with  the  sound  of  its 
noisy  music,  the  English  milords  had 
caught  the  salmon  with  those  maryeloaB 
many-colored  flies,  the  envy  of  the  neig^ 
b-  )rhood ;  silent  and  deserted  the  piotui^ 
esque  saw-mill,  which  had  been  such  a 
busy  animated  scene  in  the  summer,  when 
the  English  lady  had  sketched  it,  half^ 
deafened  by  the  whir  of  its  wheels.  But 
as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  stillness  els^ 
where,  there  was  no  silence  in  the  8le<kpe. 
Andreas  turned  round  to  address  his  wife^ 
or  talked  to  his  horses  in  that  brotheriy 
way  so  characteristic  of  the  Norwegian, 
who  always  makes  friends  of  the  K>ar« 
footed  creatures  in  his  service,  and  par- 
ticularly of  his  horses.  Olaf,  the  elder 
boy,  who  was  perched  on  Hugo*s  knee^ 
afler  some  Viun  attempts  to  obtain  hv 
attention,  turned  to  his  mother  and  Raool, 
and  kept  up  with  them  a  continaoua' 
stream  of  question  and  remark;  whlle; 
Hugo  and  Ella,  leaning  back  in  one  cor- 
ner, heeding  nobody  and  nothing  but' 
themselves,  found  much  to  say  to  omIi!. 
othe^^  in  low,  happy  tones.  And  tW 
tinkl&ik  of  the  merry  sleigh-bells,  as  thdfl'r 
jinglea  round  the  horses'  colhuv,  made  w 
all  this  a  most  musical  accompanimenL    . 

One  third  of  the  journey  was  over,  wfae^ 
with  a  startled  exclamation,  Andreas  M^ 
denly  pulled  up  his  horses.    At  a  tom  " 
the  road  there  lay,  extended  on  the 
a  human  form.    In  a  minute  the 
had  confided  the  reins  to  Ola^  prond'i 
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the  charge,  and  he  and  Hngo,  jumping 
down,  ran  to  give  assistance.  The  pack 
at  the  man's  side  told  them  that  he  was 
one"  of  those  peddlers  who  wander  from 
farm-house  to  farm-house  all  over  the 
country.  Overpowered  by  the  cold,  he 
had  sunk  into  that  fainting,  deathlike 
sleep  from  which  there  is  ofltimes  no 
wakinc:.  At  first  all  efforts  to  rouse  him 
failed,  but  life  was  evidently  not  extinct ; 
so  seeing  a  chalet  close  at  hand,  which  in 
the  summer  had  been  used  as  covert  for 
cuttle,  and  now  was  a  store  for  firewood, 
they  carried  him  there,  and  kindling  a 
fire  on  the  outsiide,  they  rubbed  his  limbs 
till  some  warmth  returned,  and  poured 
some  corn-brandy  (which  no  Norwegian 
travels  without)  down  his  throat,  and  he 
partially  revived.  All  this  occupied  some 
time,  and  now  they  were  quite  in  a  dilem- 
ma as  to  what  to  do  next.  Leave  him 
they  could  not,  to  take  him  on  with  them 
was  impossible;  he  was  not  sufficiently 
recovered  to  bear  the  air,  even  if  they 
could  make  room  for  him  in  that  state. 
To  turn  back  and  take  him  home  was 
almost  as  diflicult,  and  if  so,  they  must 
give  up  church  entirely.  Ella,  who  had 
aliglited  to  assist  them,  at  last  said  in  a 
doci'led  tone:  "There  is  but  one  thing, 
father,  we  can  do :  Hugo  must  stay  with 
the  poor  man." 

"  Yes,'*  said  Hugo,  "  that  is  the  best 
plan.  You  drive  on  to  church,  and  take 
us  up  in  the  atlemoon  as  you  return  ;  by 
that  time  he  is  sure  to  be  all  right." 

"  Well,"  said  Andreas,  "  it  does  seem 
the  only  way ;  but  it  will  be  a  sad  disap- 
pointment for  you,  my  poor  girl." 

"I  do  not  know  that,"  muttered  Hugo; 
"  she  was  the  first  to  propose  getting  rid 
of  me." 

"  Now  that  is  too  bad,"  said  Ella,  with 
a  face  rueful  enough  to  satisfy  her  lover, 
"  when  you  know  I  have  been  counting 
for  weeks  and  weeks  upon  your  being 
with  us  for  this  altar-Sunday." 

It  clearly  was  the  most  feasible  plan, 
and  so  it  was  settled.  Ella  murmured  to 
Hugo  as  he  helped  her  into  the  sledge 
again  : 

"  God  will  not  the  less  bless  our  en- 
gagcMuent  that  it  begins  with  an  act  of 
self  denial." 

"  True,  Ella ;  you  remember  what  you 
said  last  night  about  being  almost  too 
happy,  every  thing  so  bright ;  it  is  as  well 
there  should  be  a  little  cross." 

Some  provisions,  which  had  been  put 


into  the  sledge  ready  for  any  emergency, 
were  handed  out  to  Hugo,  and  he  was 
entreated  to  take  care  of  himself  as  well 
as  the  peddler,  and  to  keep  up  a  good  fire. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he ;  "  no  fear  of  not 
doing  that;  why,  here  is  firewood  enough 
to  roast  half  a  dozen  oxen  whole.  You 
are  sure  you  will  be  able  to  do  without 
me.  Father  Andreas  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  the  horses  are  quite  man- 
ageable, the  road  good,  and  the  weather 
set  f^r — we  can  have  no  difficulty." 

So  they  started  off  again,  Olaf  saucily 
calling  out  to  Hugo,  tnat  now  he  was 
gone  Ella  would  be  of  some  use  to  other 
people,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  party 
would  gain,  ijot  lose,  one  by  his  depar- 
ture. However,  Ella  was  not  inclined  to 
be  lively,  and  her  gravity  infected  even 
the  high  spirits  of  her  young  brothers. 
The  remainder  of  the  drive  was  rather 
dull  for  all  parties,  and  every  one  was 
glad  when  the  peaked  roofe  of  the  small 
town  came  into  sight.  The  Jansens 
drove  to  a  relation's  house,  put  up  the 
horses,  left  their  outer  coverings  in  the 
sledge,  and  then  entered  the  church  soon 
after  service  had  commenced.  Dame 
Ingeborg  and  Ella  took  their  places  on 
the  north  side,  while  Andreas  and  his 
boys  went  to  the  south,  the  men's  side. 
The  church  was  a  large  octagon  wooden 
building,  black  with  age,  and  of  pictur- 
esque construction,  the  interior  adorned 
with  quaint  carving  and  some  strange 
frescoes  of  Scripture  subjects,  dating  from 
before  the  Reformation.  It  was  well 
filled,  and  with  a  congregation  as  pictur- 
esque as  the  buDding.  There  was  a  mix- 
ture of  races  and  dress,  the  Norse  women 
wearing  beneath  their  hoods  the  "lue," 
the  close-fitting  black  cap,  and  dark, 
sober-colored  dress,  while  the  Fins  were 
decked  out  in  gaudy  colors  and  tinsel 
ornaments.  The  tall  forms  of  the  blue- 
eyed,  fair-haired  descendants  of  the  Vi- 
kings contrasted  very  favorably  with  the 
stunted  figures  and  dark,  sallow  faces  of 
the  more  northern  and  inferior  race.  The 
pastor  was  a  venerable  old  man,  dressed 
m  the  style  of  our  English  divines  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  had 
on  the  black  canonicals  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy,  a  thick  white  niff  round  his  neck, 
his  long  white  hair  floated  over  his 
shoulders,  while,  on  account  of  the  cold, 
he  wore  a  black  velvet  skull-cap  on  his 
head. 

Prayers    and    singing    over,,  he  com- 
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menced  his  discourse  without  notes  of 
any  kind,  and  in  a  strain  of  simple,  fervid 
eloquence,  which  riveted  the  attention  of 
his  auditors;  he  expounded  the  sublime 
precept  which  Christianity  first  inculcated, 
of  doing  to  others  what  we  would  that 
they  should  do  to  us.  The  sermon  over, 
some  christenings  followed,  and  then  the 
communion.  The  service,  which  had 
lasted  more  than  three  hours,  at  length 
terminated,  and  they  emerged  from  the 
church.  Many  were  the  greetings  to  be 
exchanged  between  friends  and  neighbors 
unseen  for  long,  and  it  was  some  time  ere 
the  Jansens  reached  the  relation's  bouse, 
where  they  were  to  partake  of  the  mid- 
day meal.  This  over,  they  did  not  linger 
long,  for  Andreas  had  promised  Hugo 
they  would  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  they  were  leaving  the  town,  they  were 
stopped  near  the  parsonage  by  the  pastor, 
who  pressed  them  to  come  in  and  see  the 
Frau  Pastorinn.  Andreas  explained  the 
reasons  which  made  them  anxious  to  be 
off,  and  the  good  old  man,  shaking  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  said : 

"  So  some  of  you  have  been  acting  what 
I  have  been  preaching,  playing  the  good 
Samaritan.  Well,  well,  it  shall  not  lack 
its  reward.  God  bless  you,  friend  An- 
dreas !" 

The  short  lived  northern  day  had  long 
waned  when,  leaving  the  clustered  wooden 
dwellings  surrounding  the  church  behind 
them,  the  Jansens  started  on  their  home- 
ward route  to  Ravensdal.    But  little  was 
the   daylight    missed,   for    the    glorious 
northern  lights  were  up,  streaming,  flicker- 
.ing   like   fiery   banners   across  the   sky, 
brighter  far  than  the  pale  Arctic  winter 
«un,  and  diffusing  around  a  mild  beautiful 
radiance,  neither  sunshine  nor  moonshine, 
but  a  light  more  poetic,  more  romantic, 
;than  that  of  common  day  or  night.     Lit- 
.tle  Raoul  clapped  his  hands  with  delight, 
as  from  the  luminous  cloud  on  the  northern 
horizon  streamers  of  green,  purple,  red, 
and  golden  light  shot  up.     Andreas  said 
it  was  years  and  years  since  an  Aurora  so 
splendid  had  been  seen.      ^'  Look  at  that 
blood-red  color :   our  forefathers  thought 
.it  ever  foreboded  death  or  misfortune. 
I  have  heard  many  stories  of  the  terror 
such  an    appearance    occasioned.     IIow 
happy  are  we  who  have  learnt  to  trust  in 
a  Heavenly  Father,  and  no  longer  fear 
J8uch  omans." 

A  lonely  road  was  their  way  home :  no 
habitations  except  a  lew  larm-houses  near 


the  town,  and  when  these  were  passed  a 
long  stretch  of  desolate  country — wild, 
rocky  valleys,  all  clad  in  their  snowy  gar- 
ments, with  the  deserted  summer  chUeta 
scattered  over  them,  mocking  the  trayd- 
er  with  an  idea  of  human  life ;  beneath, 
frowning  precipices  of  black  rock,  where 
the  snow  could  find  no  resting-place; 
through  pine  woods,  whose  venerable 
denizens  had  survived  many  generations 
of  mortals, 

**  Moored  to  the  rifled  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest  shock.** 

The  children  were  asleep,  Raoul  in  his 
mother's  arms,  who  half-unconsciously  WH 
humming  to  hei*8elf  a  hymn  of  praise  9B 
she  wrapped  the  little  nestling  warm  m 
her  furs.  Olaf,  after  repeated  dedan- 
tions  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  sleepy, 
had  been  glad  to  lean  his  head  acaimt 
his  sister's  shoulder ;  his  eyes  soon  doaedy 
and  he  was  as  sound  asleep  as  his  Uttle 
brother.  Ella  gave  herself  up  to  a  dreamj 
reverie  as  she  thought  over  the  solemn 
communion  service,  the  sermon,  and  thiqa 
the  bright  future  before  her.  Pleaaittit 
thoughts  they  were :  in  her  life's  faoriaon 
it  w*as  all  blue  sky  behind  her,  and  the 
saw  still  more  before  her.  And  soon 
these  thoughts  were  woven  together,  and 
bright  castles  in  the  air  arose  which  made 
her  smile  to  herself  as  she  pictured  tbem 
before  her  mind's  eye ;  what  Hugo  and 
she  would  do  when  they  had  a  home  of 
their  own,  how  they  would  welcome  the 
wayfarer,  nurse  the  sick,  and  suooor  the 
distressed.  Then  higher  and  upwards 
fiew  her  thoughts,  and  she  imagined  the 
hour  when  earth's  usefulness  should  ocisot 
earth's  happiness  fade ;  when,  the  threi^ 
old  of  eternity  passed,  they  shonld  hear 
the  angelic  songs  of  viotoiy,  and  a  Toios 
from  the  throne  saying :  *^  Inasmach  as  ys 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Lost  in  her  own  thoughts,  Ella  had  B^ 
tie  heeded  a  noise  which  was  heaid  bom 
time  to  time,  and  which  she  fimoied  tks 
fiiU  of  avalanches  from  crag  to  erag  in  the 
mountains.  But  now  all  on  a  sndaen  dls 
remarked  that  her  father  had  sevenl 
times  turned  his  head  to  look  bade, 
that  his  face  wore  a  troubled  expre 
''What  is  it,  fiither?"  she  astoed;  ^ii 
there  anv  thing  the  matter  ?** 

''  Nothing,  nothmg,**  he  answered,  h|  jk 
short,  stem  manner  not  at  all  usnslfs 
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him — "  I  hope  nothing  f*  and  then  mur- 1 
mured  to  himself,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  God 
grant  it  may  be  nothing." 

Her  uneasiness  bv  no  means  lessened, 
but,  understanding  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
questioned,  she  remained  silent,  but  with 
her  attention  on  the  alert  to  discover  the 
cause  for  anxiety.  The  dull  noise  in  the 
rear  certainly  increased,  and  was  heard  at 
fitful  intervals,  now  almost  sweUing  into  a 
note,  then  dying  away,  and  was  decided- 
ly nearer  than  when  first  she  had  re- 
marked it.  The  horses,  too,  seemed  by 
some  wonderful  instinct  to  partake  her 
father's  uneasiness.  Just  then  the  noise 
began  afresh,  and  now  an  unmistakable 
howl  sent  a  flash  of  certainty  into  her 
mind.  Unable  longer  to  bear  the  sus- 
pense, she  half-rose,  and  gasped  out,  '*  O 
fether  !  is  it — is  it  the  wolves  ?" 

"They  are  a  long  way  behind,'*  said 
Andreas ;  "  we  shall  reach  home  well, 
never  fear." 

But  the  farmer's  face  contradicted  his 
cheerful  words,  and  with  a  sinking  of 
heart  as  if  its  action  had  been  stopped, 
and  then  a  tumultuous  rush  of  blood 
through  her  veins,  Ella  sank  back  on  her 
seat.  It  was  a  fearful  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing to  be  thus  suddenly  torn  from  a  state 
of  dreamy  reverie,  and  brought  fisice  to 
face  with  a  great  danger.  The  fainting 
sensation  was  over  directly,  and  closing 
her  eyes  for  a  moment  and  murmuring  a 
heartfelt  prayer,  her  natural  courage  re- 
turned. Ella  had  till  then  only  seen  dead 
wolves,  the  trophies  of  the  chase,  an<J 
once  or  twice  one  securely  muzzled  on 
its  way  to  some  foreign  menagerie ;  but 
too  many  dreadful  wolf-stories  are  current 
round  Norweman  hearths  in  the  winter 
for  her  not  to  divine  the  greatness  pf  the 
peril,  and  she  tried  to  calculate  their  pro- 
bable distance  from  home,  and  the  chances 
of  escape. 

Frau  Ingeborg  next  heard  the  howl, 
and  asked  the  same  terrified  question  as 
her  daughter.     "  O  God  !  my  poor  child- 
ren !"    was  her    only  exclamation  ;  and 
then  she,  too,  was  calm  and  still.    Nearer, 
nearer,  is  the  howling — faster  go  the  ter- 
rified horses  ;  their  instinct  has  told  them 
the  danger.     Ella  gently  disengages  her- 
self from  the  sleeping  Olaff,  and  unbidden, 
gets  out  the  rifle  and  powder-flask,  and 
in  silence  looks  to  the  loading.  Andreas's 
eye  falls  on  her ;  he  is  even  at  that  mo- 
ment pleased  to  see  the  fruit  of  the  train- 
ing he  has  given  his  child,  in  her  pale. 


composed  face  and  steady  hand,  like  a 
brave  Norse  maiden  as  she  was.  Her 
eyes  are  now  strained  to  look  back  as  far 
as  she  can.  Ere  long,  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  they  have  descended,  she  sees  a 
black  moving  mass  against  the  sky.  ^^  I 
see  them,  father,  but  they  are  far  off  yet." 

A  groan  escapes  from  Andreas.  "  God 
help  us  then !"  he  mutters.  Wife  and 
daughter  read  his  face,  and  from  their 
hearts,  too,  goes  up  that  agonized  prayer. 
Ah !  well  may  they  pray  it.  On  come 
the  pack,  some  half-hundred  gaunt,  hun- 
gry wolves,  their  dismal  howl  freezing 
the  life-blood  of  the  Jansens.  The  horses 
bound  onwards  with  red  nostrils  and 
panting  sides;  they  go  like  the  wind, 
but  the  distance  is  steadily  diminished. 
And  the  howl  of  the  wolves  sounds  like 
a  mocking  demon  cry :  "  Ha  I  ha !  ye  go 
fast,  we  fawter ;  ye  are  few,  we  are  many ; 
it  is  our  turn  now ;  ye  are  the  hunted,  we 
the  hunters.  Ha  I  ha !  how  like  ye  the 
change  ?" 

"  Would  it  not  be  possible,"  said  Ella, 
"  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  these  ch&lets  ? 
Could  we  not  barricade  ourselves  there?" 

"  It  would  be  only  quicker  death ;  the 
wolves  would  soon  force  the  door :  there 
would  be  no  fastenings  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  them." 

They  looked  above,  around — neither 
help  nor  hope  was  to  be  seen ;  the  pitiless 
earth  was  wrapped  in  one  vast  wmding- 
sheet  of  snow,  and  the  cold  glancing 
lights  in  the  sky  revealed  only  too  clearly 
their  desperate  condition.  A  cold  damp 
stands  on  the  farmer's  brow  ;  still  he 
guides  his  horses  with  firm  hand,  speaks 
encouragingly  to  them,  and  thougn  he, 
knowing  the  peril  best,  has  given  up  hope 
first,  he  relaxes  no  effort.  It  was  hard, 
in  the  flush  of  manhood,  the  prime  of 
life,  with  the  blood  coursing  through 
every  vein  in  strength  and  power,  to  have 
nothmg  to  do  but  die.  As  be  looked  at 
his  dear  ones,  he  thought,  were  these  but 
safe,  death  would  not  be  so  fearful  ;  and 
then  the  image  of  the  pleasant  home  at 
Ravensdal  rose  up  before  him,  and  to 
leave  all  this,  to  die  and  leave  no  name, 
no  heir  behind  him,  it  was  hard  !  Was 
it  not  a  triumph  of  Christian  faith,  that 
he,  thus  circumstanced,  could  bow  his 
head  meekly,  and  say,  "Thy  will  be 
done  ?"  Dame  Ingeborg  said  nothing,  but 
her  tears  fell  fast  over  the  nestling  Raoul 
she  was  straining  to  her  heart,  and  as  the 
child  started  at  the  noise,  she  hushed  him 
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oif  to  8lee[)  as  carefully  as  if  he  had  been 
iu  )iis  little  bed  at  home,  thankful  that  one 
at  least  of  her  darlings  was  spared  the  an- 
guish of  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  And  yet  to  her  arose  a  ray  of 
light,  a  gleam  of  happiness,  .'is  she  thought 
that  she  and  all  her  dear  ones  would  cross 
the  river  of  death  at  the  same  time  ;  no 
widowhood,  no  orphanage,  no  childless- 
ness— the  parting  of  a  moment,  and  then 
the  eternal  rednion  in  bliss.  Olaf,  roused 
by  his  sister's  rising,  had  awoke,  and  see- 
ing the  wolves,  had  burst  out  into  terri- 
fied crying,  but  when  Ella  gently  bade 
him  pray  to  God  and  try  and  be  a  brave 
boy,  he  caught  the  infection  of  her 
calmness.  Swallowing  his  tears,  he  knelt 
on  the  seat,  and  liiding  his  £ice  in  the  fur 
w^raps,  that  he  might  not  see  the  objects 
of  his  dread,  he  manfully  tried  to  stifle 
his  sobs,  and  he  repeated  over  and  over 
again  his  simple  prayer :  "  O  Lord  Jesus ! 
please  drive  away  these  dreadful  wolves, 
and  let  us  all  get  safe  home."  Of  all, 
Ella  was  the  happiest,  for  one  great  com- 
fort was  hers :  her  best-beloved  was  safe, 
and,  as  she  thought,  with  a  thrill  of  joy 
that  seemed  strange  at  such  an  instant, 
through  an  act  of  self-denial  to  which  she 
had  urged  him,  and  which  God  was  bless- 
ing by  his  deliverance.  The  wolves  were 
gaining  fast  ;  they  could  distinguish  the 
faery  eyes,  the  red  tongues  hanging  out. 
Ella,  as  she  saw  one  m  advance,  quite 
close  to  them,  cried  out :  "  Father,  father ! 
the  rifle." 

"  Then  take  the  reins  an  instant,"  said 
he,  as  he  took  the  weapon  from  her  hand. 
Ella  obeyed,  the  horses  wanted  little 
guidance,  and  the  wolf  fell  dead  beneath 
her  father's  sure  aim.  There  was  a  stop 
of  the  whole  pack,  and  the  Jansens 
ahnost  dared  to  hope.  Andreas's  face 
wivs  gloomy  as  before.  "  Only  a  check," 
murmured  he  ;  "  they  are  mad  with  hun- 
ger. The  one  I  have  killed  will  be  de- 
voured, and  then " 

His  words  are  verified ;  in  five  minutes' 
thne  they  again  heard  the  baling  of  the 
pack,  and  they  were  soon  in  sight,  their 
appetite  whetted  by  the  taste  of  blood, 
on,  on,  with  increased  ardor  for  the  chase. 
Again  wjis  one  shot  down — again  occur- 
red the  temporary  lull,  and  then  afresh 
began  that  ghastly  hunt. 

"  TIktc  is  but  one  charge  more,  father," 
said  Ella. 

"We  will  save  it  as  long  as  we  can,"' 


was  Andreas's  reply.    And  bis  voice  was 
hoarse  and  husky. 

We  lefb  Hugo  at  his  good  Samaritan 
deed  of  kindness  towards  the  hawker. 
The  man  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  mi 
up,  and  give  some  account  of  himself.  As 
Andreas  Jansen  had  supposed,  he  had  lost 
his  way  traveling  from  one  fann-house 
to  another,  and  had  simk  exhausted  into 
the  deep  slumber  which  generally  subsides 
into  death.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries  as  to 
how  he  had  been  found,  he  heard  about 
the  intended  drive  to  church,  and  disco- 
vered the  self-denial  Hugo  had  practiced 
in  giving  up  the  expedition  to  take  care 
of  him. 

"I  owe  you  thanks,  ^oung  man ;  you 
have  preferred  remaimng  with  an  old 
peddler  in  difficulties  to  accompanying 
your  betrothed.    It  is  a  dull  exchiEmge." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Hugo,  "  I  am  quite  re^- 
paid  by  seeing  you  all  right  again.  I  was 
afraid,  at  first,  it  was  all  over.  What  a 
narrow  escape !  Another  half-hour  we 
should  have  been  too  late." 

''  Yes,  another  lease  of  life,"  said  the 
hawker,  gravely ;  "  spared  a  little  longer 
by  the  Ileavenly  Friend  who  has  stood 
at  my  side  in  many  dangers  during  a  long 
life  of  wandering." 

^^  Let  me  hear  your  experiences.  How 
much  you  must  have  seen!  It  will  be 
hours  before  my  friends  are  back.  Talk- 
ing them  over  will  help  while  away  the 
time." 

The  sketch  Eric  Peterman  gave  of  his 
life  was  indeed  remarkable.  .  Me  was  one 
of  those  pious  men  not  unfrequently  met 
with  in  Norway,  who,  while  earning  their 
livelihood  by  hawking,  are  at  the  same 
time  humble  missionaries,  Bible  and  tract 
colporteurs,  holding  prayer-meetings  in 
the  villages  when  they  can  get  a  congre> 
gation,  and  in  an  unobtrusive  way  often 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  like  most  of 
his  brethren  he  was  a  man  of  few  advan- 
tages of  education,  but  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  possessing  native  elo- 
quence, combined  with  the  unfidling  at- 
traction of  a  soul  thoroughly  in  earoesti 
and  ennobled  bv  the  pursuit  of  a  loftj 
and  disinterestca  aiuL  He  had  been  m 
disciple  of  the  celebrated  Hange,  the 
John  Wesley  of  the  North,  and  haA 
shared  some  of  his  imprisonments  at  n 
time  when  little  about  religious  toleralioa 
was  known  in  Norway,    lianjr  timea  hn 
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had  traversed  the  country,  and  even  pen- 
etrated far  into  Russian  Lapland.  One 
whole  winter  he  had  been  weather-bound 
on  one  of  the  Loffodens.  Strange  stories 
could  he  tell  of  perils  by  land  and  perils 
by  water,  shipwrecks,  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes from  robbers  who  coveted  his  pack. 
The  time  passed  quickly  in  listening  to 
such  narratives  ;  the  record  of  this  good 
man's  life  was  like  a  living  sermon  to  Hugo, 
the  exposition  of  Gospel  truth  in  a  most 
inviting  form,  the  example  of  one  who  had 
practiced  all  he  taught.  After  a  pause, 
during  which  they  had  been  partakmg  of 
the  contents  of  Dame  Ingeborg's  ba^et, 
Eric  said,  rather  abruptly: 

"  By  the  by,  I  heard  some  unpleas- 
ant news  at  the  farm  I  was  at  yesterday. 
They  say  a  large  pack  of  wolves  has 
come  down  from  the  fields  to  the  north- 
waid  ;  the  early  and  severe  winter 
this  season  is  supposed  to  have  driven 
them  down.  Some  hunters  out  on  a  bear 
chase  a  few  days  back  had  a  very  narrow 
escape ;  they  report  the  wolves  as  going 
to  the  south." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Hugo,  "  they  had 
heard  nothing  about  it  at  Ravensdal ;  no 
more  had  I,  but  then  I  came  from  the 
contrary  direction.  I  hope  not,  though  I 
should  like  it  above  every  thing  if  we 
could  muster  a  strong  party  ana  have  a 
good  hunt ;  but  wolves  are  fearful  foes  to 
meet  unprepared." 

UndeHned  apprehensions  he  could  not 
shake  off^  filled  the  young  man's  mind, 
and  after  trying  to  talk  of  other  things, 
he  came  back  to  the  wolves,  and  to  specu- 
lations as  to  their  position  and  move- 
ments. So  time  spea  on,  and  he  paced 
up  and  down  with  a  growing  uneasiness 
he  in  vain  told  himself  was  ungrounded 
and  absurd,  and  he  longed  for  the  return 
of  the  sleigh  to  terminate  these  secret 
fears.  Eric  had  been  listening  intently 
for  some  minutes,  and  all  at  once  ex- 
claimed ;  "  There,  now,  I  hear  a  howL" 

Hugo  threw  himself  on  the  snow  to 
hear  better,  and  ere  long  heard  the  same 
sound. 

"  I  fear — I  fear  it  is  so  ;  it  is  far  off,  but 
oh!  in  the  same  direction  they  have 
taken." 

After  some  moments  of  intense  atten- 
tion both  men  satisfied  themselves  that  it 
was  not  the  howl  of  a  solitary  wolf,  and 
that  it  was  steadily  advancing. 

"  Oh  !  tell  me  what  can  we  do,"  cried 
Hugo ;  "  it  is  on  the  track  which  leads 


from  the  town,  just  the  time  when  they 
would  be  on  the  road.  My  poor  Ellal 
what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Unarmed  as  we  are,  it  is  only  by  re* 
maining  here  we  can  be  of  any  service,  and 
this  is  a  position  we  can  easily  defend. 
With  that  amount  of  firewood  at  our 
back,  I  would  defy  an  armj^  of  wolves. 
Look!  the  chMet  stands  in  a  recess  of 
rock ;  from  point  to  point  we  can  make  a 
rampart  of  fire."  So  saying  they  began 
to  arrange  fagots  in  a  line  from  one  point 
of  rock  to  the  other,  leaving  an  open 
space  in  the  center.  "  I  think  with  you, 
young  man,  that  your  friends  are  on 
their  road,  and  that  the  wolves  are  pursu- 
ing them,  else  we  should  not  hear  that 
continuous  howling  nearer  and  nearer.  I 
am  leaving  this  space  for  the  sledge  to 
pass ;  the  wolves  would  never  dare  to  at- 
tempt to  follow  through  such  a  wall  of 
fiame  as  we  can  raise." 

"  Hist !  I  hear  the  gallop  of  horses," 
said  Hugo,  kneeling  on  the  snow. 

"  Then  set  fire  to  the  barrier,  it  may 
be  a  beacon  to  them,  and  show  them 
where  we  are." 

This  was  soon  done,  and  the  bright 
pine-wood  flame  was  ere  long  streaming 
into  the  sky. 

"  Now,"  said  Eric,  "  get  more  fagots 
ready,  for  you  and  I  must  be  prepared  to 
close  up  the  passage  immediately  the 
sleigh  is  safe." 

"But  the  horses,"  sfdd  Hugo,  "will 
they  pass  between  two  such  fii%s  as  we 
have  nere  ?" 

"  No  fear ;  they  are  terrified  enough  to 
leap  over  a  precipice  if  it  came  in  their 
way — ^any  thing,  every  thing — ^to  escape 
those  that  are  after  them." 

A  few  minutes  passed  in  breathless  sus- 
pense, during  which  the  noise  of  horses 
and  wolves  became  louder  and  louder. 

"Ah !  there  they  are,"  cried  Hugo,"  and 
the  whole  pack  close  behind.  They  see 
us;  Andreas  is  flogging  the  horses.  O 
God !  there  is  a  great  wolf  close  upon 
them— oh  1 1  would  give  ten  years  of  my 
life  for  a  rifle  for  one  instant.  Andreas 
dares  not  leave  the  reins.  Ella  is  stand- 
ing up ;  she  has  the  rifle.  Good  heavens  1 
the  wolf  will  spring  at  her.  No,  she  has 
fired — shot  him  oown — my  brave  Ella, 
my  own  dear  girl !" 

Another  second  and  the  sledge  was  in 
the  haven  of  refuge  provided  by  the  fore- 
thought of  the  peddler,  safe  from  the  ruth- 
less wolves,  behind  the  barrier  of  flame. 
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The  exhausted  horses  had  stopped  of 
themselves ;  the  Jansens  were  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  chalet,  half-faintmg,  scarce- 
ly crediting  their  preservation.  As  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  the  farmer  said,  in  a 
tremulous  tone,  "  Wife,  children,  let  us 
thank  God  ;''  and,  kneeling,  with  the  tears 
rolling  down  his  hardy  cheeks,  in  a  few 
words  of  heart-warm  thankfulness  he  re- 
turned thanks  for  their  deliverance  from 
a  bloody  death. 

It  was  some  time  before  sufficient  com- 
posure returned  to  relate  all  that  had 
passed,  and  when  that  had  been  done, 
Andreas  said:  ^^  Our  pastor  might  well  sa; 
'  It  shall  in  no  wise  lose  its  reward.' 


& 


you" — ^turning  to  the  peddler — "  had  not 
re(j|uired  assistance,  if  Hugo  had  not  re- 
mamed,  we  must  all  have  perished." 

The  Jansens  had  to  stay  in  the  ohUet 
that  night,  but  when  the  next  morning 
dawned  the  wolves  had  all  dispersed,  and 
thev  reached  home  with  ease  and  safety, 
A  rew  days  later,  Andreas  and  Hugo  had 
the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  some  wolf 
skins  as  trophies  of  their  yanqoisfaed 
enemies. 

The  story  of  the  memorable  sleigli 
drive  to  church  was  ever  preserved  at 
Ravcnsdal,  and  often  told  in  after  years 
with  pious  gratitude  to  awe-struck  child- 
ren and  grandchildren. 


I  m  • 
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A    WOMAN^S    THOUGHTS    ABOUT    WOMEN. 


SELF-DEPENDENCE. 


"  If  ypu  want  a  thing  done,  go  your- 
self; if  not,  send." 

This  pithy  axiom,  of  which  most  men 
know  the  full  value,  is  by  no  means  so 
well  appreciated  by  women.  One  of  the 
very  last  things  we  learn,  often  through  a 
course  of  miserable  helplessness,  heart- 
burnings, difficulties,  contumelies,  and 
pain,  is  the  lesson,  taught  to  boys  from 
their  school-days,  of  self-dependence. 

Its  opposite,  either  plainly  or  impliedly, 
has  been  preached  to  us  all  our  lives. 
"An  independent  young  lady,"  "a  wo- 
man who  can  take  care  of  herself,"  and 
such-like  phrases,  have  became  tacitly 
suggestive  of  hoydenishness,  coarseness, 
strong-mindedness,  down  to  the  lowest 
dress  of  bloomerism,  cigarette-smoking, 
and  talking  slang. 

And  there  are  many  good  reasons,  in- 
grained in  the  very  tenderest  core  of  wo- 
man's nature,  why  this  should  be.  We 
are  "the  weaker  vessel" — whether  ac- 
knowledging it  or  not,  most  of  us  feel 
this ;  it  becomes  man's  duty  and  delight 


to  show  us  honor  accordingly.  And  thii 
honor,  dear  as  it  may  be  to  him  to  give^ 
is  still  dearer  to  us  to  receive. 

Dependence  is  in  itself  an  easy  and 
pleasant  thing ;  dependence  upon  one  we 
love  perhaps  the  very  sweetest  thing  in 
the  world.  To  resign  one's  self  totallj 
and  contentedly  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other ;  to  have  no  longer  any  need  of  as- 
serting one's  right  or  one's  personality, 
knowing  that  both  are  as  preaons  to  thiiit 
other  as  they  ever  were  to  oanetves :  to 
cease  taking  thought  about  one's  sdf  at 
all,  and  rest  safe,  at  ease,  assured  that  in 
great  things  and  smalf  we  shall  be  gnided 
and  cherished,  guarded  and  helped^— in 
fact,  thoroughly  *H^en  care  of  *^— bow 
delicious  is  all  this  I  So  delidooSi  thai  Ik 
seems  granted  to  very  few  of  na,  and  to 
fewer  still  as  a  permanent  (Km^tion  of 
being. 

Were  it  our  ordinary  lot,  were  ererjr 
woman  living  to  have  either  fiitber.  Inco^ 
ther,  or  husband,  to  watch  over  and  pror. 
tect  her,  then,  indeed,  the  harsh  bat 
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tary  doctrine  of  self-dependence  need 
never  be  heard  of.  But  it  is  not  so.  In 
spite  of  the  pretty  ideals  of  poets,  the 
easy  taking-for-granted  truths  of  anti-wo- 
man's-rights  educators  of  female  youth, 
this  fact  remains  patent  to  any  person  of 
common-sense  and  experience,  that  in  the 
present  day,  whether  voluntary  or  not, 
one  half  of  our  women  are  obliged  to  take 
care  of  themselves^-obliged  to  look  sole- 
ly to  themselves  for  maintenance,  posi- 
tion, occupation,  amusement,  reputation, 
life. 

Of  course  I  refer  to  the  large  class  for 
which  these  thoughts  are  meant — ^the  sin- 
gle women ;  who,  while  most  needing  the 
exercise  of  self-dependence,  are  usually 
the  very  last  in  whom  it  is  inculcated,  or 
even  permitted.  From  babyhood  they 
are  given  to  understand  that  helplessness 
is  feminine  and  beautiful;  helpiulness — 
except  in  certain  received  forms  of  mani- 
festation— unwomanly  and  ngly.  The 
boys  may  do  a  thousand  things  which  are 
"  not  proper  for  little  girls." 

And  herein,  I  think,  lies  the  great  mis- 
take at  the  root  of  most  women's  educa- 
tion, that  the  law  of  their  existence  is 
held  to  be,  not  right,  but  "  propriety.'' 
A  certain  received  notion  of  womanhood, 
which  has  descended  from  certain  excel- 
lent great-grandmothers,  admirable  in  its 
way,  and  suited  for  some  sorts  of  women, 
but  totally  ignoring  the  &ct  that  each  sex 
is  composed  of  individuals,  differing  in 
character  almost  as  much  from  one  an- 
other as  from  the  opposite  sex — some  men 
being  womanish,  and  some  women  mas- 
culine— and  perhaps  the  finest  types  of 
either  combining  the  qualities  of  both — 
and  that,  theremre,  to  deal  justly,  there 
must  be  set  up  a  standard  of  abstract 
right,  including  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  yet  superior  to  either.  One  of 
the  first  of  its  common  laws,  or  common 
duties,  is  this  of  self-dependence. 

We  women  are,  no  less  than  men,  each 
of  us  a  distinct  existence.  In  two  out  of 
the  three  great  facts  of  our  life,  we  are 
certainly  independent,  and  all  our  life 
long  are  accountable  only,  in  the  highest 
sense,  to  our  own  souls  and  the  Maker  of 
them.  Is  it  natural,  is  it  right  even,  that 
we  should  be  expected — ^and  be  ready 
enough,  too,  for  it  is  much  the  easiest 
way — to  hang  our  consciences,  duties,  ac- 
tions, opinions,  upon  some  one  else — some 
individual  man,  or  some  aggregate  of 
mankind  yclept  society  ?    Is  tnis  society 


to  draw  up  a  code  of  regulations  as  to 
what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  not? 
Which  latter  is  supposed  to  be  done  for 
us ;  if  not  done,  or  there  happens  to  be 
no  one  to  do  it,  is  it  to  be  left;  undone  ? 
And  alack !  most  frequently  whether  or 
not  it  ought  to  be,  it  is. 

Every  one's  experience  may  furnish 
dozens  of  cases  of  poor  women  suddenly 
thrown  adrift — widows  with  families,  or- 
phan girls,  reduced  gentlewomen — cling- 
mg  helplessly  to  the  skirts  of  every  male 
relative  or  friend  they  have,  sinking  piti- 
ably year  after  year,  eating  the  bitter 
bread  of  charity,  or  compelled  to  bow  an 
honest  pride  to  hardest  humiliations — 
every  one  of  which  might  have  been 
^ared  them  by  the  early  practice  of  self- 
oependence. 

I  once  heard  a  lady  say — a  tenderly 
reared  and  tender-hearted  woman — that 
if  her  riches  made  themselves  wings,  as  in 
these  time  riches  will,  she  did  not  know 
any  thing  in  the  world  that  she  could  turn 
her  hand  to,  to  keep  herself  from  starving. 
A  more  pitable,  and  in  some  sense,  humil- 
iating confession,  could  hardly  have  been 
made ;  yet  it  is  that  not  of  hundreds,  but 
of  thousands  in  England. 

Sometimes  exceptions  arise ;  here  is 
one: 

Three  young  women,  well  educated  and 
refined,  were  left  orphans,  their  father 
dying  just  when  his  business  promised  to 
realize  a  handsome  provision  for  hi^fam- 
ily.  It  was  essentially  a  man's  business — 
in  many  points  of  view,  decidedly  an  un- 
pleasant one.  Of  course,  friends  thought 
"the  girls"  must  give  it  up,  go  out 
as  governesses,  depend  on  relatives,  or 
live  in  what  genteel  poverty  the  sale  of 
the  good-will  might  allow.  But  "the 
girls"  were  wiser.  They  argued:  "If 
we  had  been  boys,  it  would  have  been  all 
right;  we  should  have  carried  on  the 
business,  and  provided  for  our  mother 
and  the  whole  family.  Being  women, 
we'll  try  it  still.  It  is  nothing  wrong ;  it 
is  simply  disagreeable.  It  needs  common- 
sense,  activity,  diligence,  and  self-depend- 
ence. We  have  all  these ;  and  what  we 
have  not,  we  will  learn."  So  these  three 
elegant  and  well-informed  women  laid 
aside  their  pretty  feminine  uselessnesses 
and  pleasant  idlenesses,  and  set  to  work. 
Happily,  the  trade  was  one  that  required 
no  personal  publicity;  but  they  had  to 
keep  the  booss,  manage  the  stock,  choose 
and  superintend  fit  agents^ — ^to  do  things 
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most  difficult,  not  to  say  distasteful,  to 
women,  and  resign  enjoyments  that,  to 
women  of  their  refinement,  mast  have 
cost  daily  self-denial.  Yet  tliey  did  it; 
they  filled  their  father's  place,  sustained 
their  delicate  mother  in  ease  and  luxury, 
never  once  compromising  their  woman- 
hood by  their  work,  but  rather  ennobling 
the  work  by  their  doing  of  it. 

Another  case — diiferent,  and  yet  alike. 
A  young  girl,  an  eldest  sister,  had  to  re- 
ceive for  step-mother,  a  woman  who  ought 
never  to  have  been  any  honest  man's  wife. 
Not  waiting  to  be  turned  out  of  her 
father's  house,  she  did  a  most  daring  and 
"improper"  thing  —  she  left  it,  taking 
with  her  the  brothers  and  sisters,  whom 
by  this  means  only  she  believed  she  could 
save  from  harm.  She  settled  them  in  a 
London  lodging,  and  worked  for  them  as 
a  daily  governess.  "  Heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves:"  from  that  day 
this  girl  never  was  dependent  upon  any 
human  being;  while  during  a  long  lUe 
she  has  helped  and  protected  more  th?n  I 
could  count — pupils  and  pujiils'  children, 
friends  and  their  children,  besides  bro- 
thers and  sisters-in-law,  nephews  and 
nieces,  down  to  the  slenderest  tie  of  blood, 
or  even  mere  strangers.  And  yet  she 
has  never  been  any  thing  but  a  poor  gov- 
erness, always  independent,  always  able 
to  assist  others — ^because  she  never  was 
and  never  will  be  indebted  to  any  one, 
except  for  love  while  she  lives,  and  for  a 
grave  when  she  dies.  May  she  long  pos- 
sess the  one  and  want  the  other ! 

And  herein  is  answered  the  "  cui 
bono  .^"  of  self-dependence,  that  its  advan- 
tages end  not  with  the  original  possessor. 
In  this  much-suffering  world,  a  woman 
who  can  take  care  of  herself  can  always 
take  care  of  other  people.  She  not  only 
ceases  to  be  an  unprotected  female,  a  nui- 
sance, and  a  drag  on  society,  but  her 
working-value  therein  is  doubled  and  tre- 
bled, and  society  respects  her  accordingly. 
Even  her  kindly  male  friends,  no  longer 
afraid  that  when  the  charm  to  their  vani- 
ty of  "  being  of  use  to  a  lady  "  has  died 
out,  they  shall  be  saddled  with  a  perpe- 
tual claimant  for  all  manner  of  advice  and 
assistance,  the  first  not  always  followed, 
and  the  second  often  accepted  without 
gratitude — even  they  yield  an  involuntary 
consideration  to  a  lady  who  gives  them 
no  more  trouble  than  she  can  avoid,  and 
is  always  capable  of  thinking  and  acting 
for  herself  in  all  things — so  rar  as  the  na- 


tural decorums  of  her  sex  allow.  True, 
these  have  their  limits,  which  it  would  be 
folly,  if  not  worse,  for  her  to  attempt  to 
pass;  but  a  certain  fine  instinct,  wnich, 
we  flatter  ourselves,  is  native  to  us  wo* 
men,  will  generally  indicate  the  division 
between  brave  self-reliance  and  bold  as- 
sumption. 

Perhaps  the  line  is  easiest  drawn,  as  in 
most  difficulties,  where  duty  ends  and 
pleasure  begins.  We  should  respect  one 
who,  on  a  mission  of  mercy  or  necessitr, 
went  through  the  lowest  portions  of  I& 
Giles  or  the  Gallowgate;  we  should  be 
rather  disgusted  if  die  did  it  for  mere 
amusement  or  bravado.  All  honor  to  the 
poor  sempstress  or  governess  who  tra* 
verses  London  streets  alone,  at  all  houn 
of  day  or  night,  unguarded  except  bj 
her  own  modesty ;  but  the  strong-minded 
female  who  would  venture  on  a  solitary 
expedition  to  investigate  the  humors  oi 
Cremome  Gardens  or  Greenwich  fiur, 
though  perfectly ''  respectable,"  would  be 
an  exceedingly  condemnable  sort  of  per- 
sonage. There  arc  many  things  at  which, 
as  mere  pleasures,  a  woman  has  a  right  to 
hesitate ;  there  is  no  single  duty,  whethw 
or  not  it  lies  in  the  ormnary  line  of  her 
sex,  from  which  she  ought  to  shrink,  if  ifc 
is  plainly  set  before  her. 

Those  who  are  the  strongest  adyooates 
for  the  passive  character  of  our  sex,  its 
claims,  proprieties,  and  restrictions,  are, 
I  have  often  noticed,  if  the  most  sensir 
tive,  not  always  the  justest  or  most  goi- 
erous.  I  have  seen  ladies,  no  longer 
either  young  or  pretty,  shocked  at  ilui 
idea  of  traversing  a  street's  length  at 
night,  yet  never  hesitate  at  being 
^'  fetchea  "  by  some  female  servant,  wbo 
was  both  young  and  pretty,  and  to  whom 
the  danger  of  the  expedition,  or.  of  the 
late  return  alone,  was  by  far  the  greater 
of  two.  I  have  known  anxions  mothen, 
who  would  not  for  worlds  be  guilty  of 
the  indecorum  of  sending  their  daafffaters 
unchaperoned  to  the  theater  or  a  oaU-rr 
and  very  right,  too  I — ^yet  send  out  wonam 
other  woman's  young  daughter,  at  eleven 
P.M.,  to  the  stand  for  a  cab,  or  tQ  the  pnlb* 
lie  house  for  a  supply  of  beer.  It  neivw 
strikes  them  that  the  doctrine  of  fiunale 
dependence  extends  beyond  themaelvf^ 
whom  it  suits  so  easily,  and  to  whom  it 
saves  much  trouble ;  that  either  every  .wo? 
man,  be  she  servant  or  nustreaii  semp^ 
stress  or  fine  lady,  is  to  reoeive  the:  '^  jm^ 
tection  "  suitable  to  her  degree ;  »;&•! 
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each  is  to  be  educated  into  a  self-depend- 
ence, which  will  at  least  enable  her  to  hold 
the  balance  of  justice  even,  nor  allow  an 
over-delicacy  for  one  woman  to  trench  on 
the  rights,  conveniences,  and  honest  feel- 
ings of  another. 

We  must  help  ourselves.  In  this  curi- 
ous phase  of  social  history,  when  marriage 
is  apparently  ceasing  to  become  the  com- 
mon lot,  and  a  happy  marriage  the  most 
uncommon  lot  of  all,  we  must  educate  our 
women  into  what  is  far  better  than  any 
blind  clamor  for  ill-defined  "  rights  " — 
into  what  ought  always  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  rights — duties.  And  there  is  one, 
the  silent  practice  of  which  will  secure  to 
them  almost  every  right  they  can  fairly 
need — the  duty  of  self-dependence.  Not 
after  any  amazonian  fashion  ;  no  mutilat- 
ing of  fair  womanhood  in  order  to  assume 
the  unnatural  armor  of  men  ;  but  simply 
by  the  full  exercise  of  every  faculty,  phy- 
sictil,  moral,  and  intellectual,  with  wnich 
Heaven  has  endowed  women,  severally 
and  collectively,  in  different  degrees ;  al- 
lowing no  one  to  rust  or  lie  idle,  merely 
because  their  owner  is  a  women.  And, 
above  all,  let  us  lay  the  foundation  of  all 
real  womanliness  by  teaching  our  maid- 
ens from  their  cradle  that  the  priceless 
pearl  of  decorous  beauty,  chastity  of  mind 
as  well  as  body,  exists  in  themselves  alone ; 
that  a  single-hearted  and  pure-minded  wo- 
man may  go  through  the  world,  like  Spen- 
ser's Una,  suffering,  indeed,  but  never 
defenseless ;  foot-sore  and  smirched,  but 
never  tainted;  exposed,  doubtless,  to 
many  trials,  yet  never  either  degraded  or 
humiliated,  unless  by  her  own  act  she  hu- 
miliates herself. 

For  Heaven's  sake — for  the  sake  of 
"  womauhede,"  the  most  heavenly  thing 
next  angelhood,  as  men  tell  us  when  they 
are  courting  us,  and  which  it  depends 
upon  ourselves  to  make  them  believe  in 
all  their  lives — young  girls,  trust  your- 
selves ;  rely  on  yourselves !  Be  assured 
that  no  outward  circumstances  will  harm 
you  while  you  keep  the  jewel  of  purity  in 
your  bosom,  and  are  ever  ready  with  the 
stead  flist,  clean  right  hand,  of  which,  till 
you  use  it,  you  never  know  the  strength, 
though  it  be  only  a  woman's  hand. 

Fear  not  the  world :  it  is  often  juster 
to  us  then  we  are  to  ourselves.  If  in  its 
hard  jostlings  the  "  weaker  goes  to  the 
wall  " — as  so  many  allege  always  happens 
to  a  woman — you  will  almost  always  find 
that  this  is  not  merely  because  of  her  sex, 


but  from  some  inherent  qualities  in  her- 
self, which,  existing  either  in  woman  or 
man,  would  produce  just  the  same  result, 
usually  more  pitiful  than  blamable.  The 
world  is  hard  enough,  for  two  thirds  of  it 
are  struggling  for  the  dear  life — "each 
for  himself^  and  de'il  take  the  hindmost ;" 
but  it  has  a  rough  sense  of  moral  justice 
after  all.  And  whosoever  denies  that, 
spite  of  all  hindrances  from  individual 
wickedness,  the  right  shall  ultimately  pre- 
vail, impugns  not  merely  human  justice, 
but  the  justice  of  God. 

The  age  of  chivalry,  with  all  its  benefits 
and  harmfulnesses,  is  gone  by,  for  us  wo- 
men. We  can  not  now  have  men  for  our 
knights-errant,  expending  blood  and  life 
for  our  sake,  while  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  sit  idle  on  balconies,  and  drop  flower*- 
on  half-dead  victors  at  tilt  and  tourney. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  dressed- 
up  dolls,  pretty  play-things,  to  be  fought 
and  scrambled  for — petted,  caressed,  or 
flung  out  of  window,  as  our  several  lords 
and  masters  may  please.  Life  is  much 
more  eqm^ly  divided  between  us  and 
them.  We  are  neither  goddesses  or 
slaves ;  they  are  neither  heroes  nor  semi- 
demons  :  we  just  plod  on  together,  men 
and  women  alike,  on  the  same  road, 
where  daily  experience  illustrates  Hudi- 
bras's  keen  trutn,  that 

*'  The  value  of  a  thing 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring. 

And  our  value  is — exactly  what  we  choose 
to  make  it. 

Perhaps  at  no  age  since  Eve's  were  wo- 
men rated  so  exclusively  at  their  own  per- 
sonal worth,  apart  from  poetic  flattery  or 
unmanly  depreciation ;  at  no  time  in  the 
world's  history  judged  so  entirely  by  their 
individual  merits,  and  respected  accord- 
ing to  the  respect  which  they  earn  for 
themselves.  And  shall  we  esteem  our- 
selves so  meanly  as  to  consider  this  un- 
just ?  Shall  we  not  rather  accept  our  po- 
sition, difiicult  indeed,  and  reqmring  from 
us  more  than  the  world  ever  required  be- 
fore ;  but  from  its  very  difficulty,  render- 
ed the  most  honorable  ? 

Let  us  not  be  ^iraid  of  men ;  for  that, 
I  suppose,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  these  ami- 
able hesitations.  "  Gentlemei^  don't  like 
such  and  such  things."  "Gentlemen 
fancy  so  and  so  unfeminine."  My  dear 
little  foolish  cowards,  do  you  think  a  man, 
a  good  man,  in  any  relation  of  life,  ever 
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loves  a  woman  the  more  for  esteeming 
her  the  less  ?  or  likes  her  better  for  trans- 
ferrincf  all  her  burdens  to  his  shoulders, 
and  pinning  her  conscience  to  his  sleeve  ? 
Or  even  if  he  did  like  it,  is  a  woman's  di- 
vinity to  be  man — or  God  ? 

And  here,  piercing  to  the  foundation  of 
all  truth — ^I  think  we  may  find  the  truth 
concerning  self-dependence,  which  is  only 
real  and  only  valuable  when  its  root  is 
not  in  self  at  all — when  its  strength  is 
drawn  not  from  man,  but  from  that  High- 
er and  Diviner  Source  whence  every  indi- 
vidual soul  proceeds,  and  to  which  alone 
it  is  accountable.  As  soon  as  any  woman, 
old  or  young,  once  feels  t/iaty  not  as  a 


vague  sentimental  belief,  but  as  a  tangi- 
ble, practical  law  of  life,  all  weakness  ends, 
all  doubt  departs:  she  recognizes  the 
glory,  honor,  and  beauty  of  her  existence ; 
she  is  no  longer  afraid  of  its  pains ;  she 
desires  not  to  shift  one  atom  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  another.  She  is  content 
to  take  it  just  as  it  is,  from  the  hands  of 
the  All-Father ;  her  only  care  being  to  so 
fulfill  it  that  while  the  world  at  larcre  may 
recognize  and  profit  by  her  selMepend- 
ence,  she  herself,  knowing  that  the  utmost 
strength  lies  in  the  deepest  humility,  re- 
cognizes, solely  and  above  all,  her  depend- 
ence upon  God. 


■*^» 
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MARVELS  OF   THE   VEGBTABLB  WORLD. 


The  conspiracy  which  broke  out  in  Bri- 
tish India,  by  the  mutinies  of  Sepoys,  in 
the  month  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  was  first  shown  by  the  circula- 
tion of  symbols  in  the  forms  of  cakes  and 
lotus-flowers. 

Herodotus  described  the  lotus  under 
the  name  of  the  lily  of  the  Nile,  and  The- 
ophrastus  portrayed  it  as  the  Egyptian 
bean.  The  first  historian  and  the  first 
botanist  have  both  described  it  with  ex- 
treme precision,  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
the  first  geographer,  Strabo.  The  Arabs 
call  it  the  bnde  of  the  Nile. 

Herodotus  says,  the  lotus  grows  in  the 
country  when  it  is  flooded.  Its  flowers 
are  white,  and  have  petals  like  those  of 
the  lily.  The  lotus-plants  grow  in  great 
numbers,  and  crowded  together.  Their 
flowers  close  at  sunse^  and  hide  their 
fruit,  and  they  open  again  when  the  sun 
reappears,  and  rise  up  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  They  continue  to  do  this 
until  the  fruit  is  entirely  formed,  and  the 
flower  has  fallen.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as 
that  of  a  large  poppy,  and  contains  a  great 


number  of  seeds,  like  millet  seed.  The 
Egyptians  pile  the  fruit  in  heaps,  and  alloir 
the  bark  to  rot,  and  they  tnen  separate 
the  seed,  wash  it  in  the  Nile,  and  uiier 
drying  it,  convert  it  into  bread.  Tbe 
root  of  the  lotus,  which  is  called  oorsion, 
is  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  quinoe  ; 
and  its  bark  is  black,  like  that  of  the  chest- 
nut :  the  root  is,  moreover,  white  inndei 
and  it  is  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked. 

Theophrastus  says,  this  bean  grows  in 
the  marshes  and  ponds ;  its  stalk  is  about 
four  arms  long,  and  is  of  the  thickness  of 
a  finger.  It  resembles  a  rush  which  is 
not  knotted.  The  fruit  it  bearSi  is  of  tlie 
shape  of  a  wasp's  nest,  and  contains  as 
many  as  thirty  beans,  each  in  a  separate. 
cell.  The  flower  is  once  or  twioe  iMmr 
than  that  of  the  poppy,  and  ispinlL  Tm 
fruit  grows  above  the  surfiuse  of  tlM 
water ;  the  leaves  are  borne  upon  stalks 
like  those  of  the  fruit;  they  are  iMgs^ 
and  th^y  resemble  a  Thessalian  hat,  Thm 
root  is  thicker  than  the  root  of  a  stool 
rush,  and  is  partitioned  like  the  stalk.  It 
serves  as  nourishment  to  those  wlio  Kv% 
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near  the  marshes.  This  plant  grows 
spontaneously  and  abundantly,  and  can, 
moreover,  be  sown  in  mud,  with  a  bed  of 
straw  to  prevent  its  rotting. 

After  giving  the  accounts  of  the  father  I 
of  history  and  the  father  of  botany,  it , 
would  not  be  well  to  omit  what  is  said  by 
the  father  of  geography. 

Strabo  says  the  ancient  Egyptians  used 
to  sail  in  barks  over  the  lakes  which  were 
covered  with  the  beans,  and  shade  them- 
selves with  the  leaves ;  as  their  descend- 
ants, in  the  present  day,  shade  themselves 
with  the  leaves  of  the  sedges  and  date 
trees. 

Pliny  the  elder  mentions  the  lotas, 
which  he  compares  to  a  poppy :  showing 
that  the  lily  of  the  Nile  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  although  it  began  to  disappear 
in  Egypt  from  their  time — it  has  been  sup- 
posed with  the  religion  of  which  it  was  a 
symbol. 

Strabo  says,  the  leaves,  which  were 
about  the  size  of  Thessalian  hats,  were 
used  as  goblets  and  plates,  and  ^the  shops 
were  supplied  with  them.  Travelers  of 
the  present  day  tell  us,  that  the  Hindoos 
use,  as  plates  and  dishes,  the  leaves  bf  the 
plantain  tree  and  those  of  the  nymphsea 
lotus — the  beautiful  lily  which  abounds 
upon  their  lakes.  The  leaves  are  large 
enough  in  Bengal  to  be  used  by  the  peo- 
ple without  having  been  subjected  to  any 
artificial  preparation.  At  each  repast  they 
renew  these  fresh  and  beautiful  vessels, 
which  cost  them  nothing  but  the  trouble 
of  gathering.  In  the  upper  provinces, 
where  the  leaves  are  smaller,  several  of 
thorn  are  plaited  together  to  make  plates, 
and  the  persons  who  make  this  work  their 
trade  are  called  "  barbL"  Just  as  in  upper 
BiMigal  there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  barbi, 
who  made  the  lotus-dishes  described  by 
Strabo.  The  French  traveler,  Jacque- 
mont,  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  lakes 
of  Pentapotamus  and  Cacbemire,  poor 
people  living  upon  the  lotus-roots,  just  as 
poor  people  lived  upon  their  roots  in 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  In 
some  parts  of  India  the  nut  is  eaten  green, 
and  preserved  as  a  sweetmeat ;  the  Fellahs 
of  liainietta  eat  both  the  roots  and  seeds. 
When  cooked,  the  leaves  are  said  to  taste 
like  the  best  cabbages,  and  the  roots  like 
chestnuts. 

The  disappearance  of  the  lotus  from 
Egypt  has  been  ascribed  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  religion  of  which  it  was  a 
symbol.     The  scientific  commission  which 


accompanied  Napoleon,  and  whose  serv- 
ices to  science  have  won  far  more  honor 
to  France  than  Napoleon  lost  under  the 
shadows  of  the  Pyramids,  could  not  find 
any  traces  of  the  lotus  in  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.  The  plant  has  vanished  from 
the  habitat  where  it  flourished  when  it 
was  celebrated  by  Strabo,  Theophrastus, 
and  Herodotus.  Men  of  science  have  not 
failed  to  notice  the  refutation  of  the  deve- 
lopment theory  contained  in  the  exact  ac- 
cordance of  the  lotus  of  the  present  day 
in  the  minutest  details  of  its  structure 
and  vegetation  with  the  careful  descrip- 
tions oit  it  which  were  written  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  fact  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  of  the  fixity  of  species.  The 
lotus  which  is  represented  upon  the  an- 
cient monuments  and  altars  of  Egypt  is 
no  longer  found  in  the  lakes  and  marshes 
where  it  was  first  described ;  but,  when  it 
b  met  with  in  still  warmer  climes,  it  is  seen 
to  be  exactly  the  species  of  the  most  an- 
cient descriptions  and  delineations.  The 
botanists  are  considerably  puzzled  to  ex- 
plain the  disappearance  of  the  lotus  from 
the  canals  of  lower  Egypt,  where  it  for- 
merly grew  almost  spontaneously.  The 
supposition  of  the  disappearance  of  a  plant 
with  the  religion  of  which  it  was  a  symbol, 
is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  there  is  more 
feasibility  in  imagining  the  phenomenon 
to  be  due  to  mechanical  or  chemical 
changes  in  the  waters,  the  effects  of  clear- 
ings and  cultivation,  or  of  change  in  the 
climate.  The  lotus  grows  spontaneously 
where  the  average  summer  heat  is  twenty- 
one  degrees  centigrade  above  zero ;  the 
average  heat  of  a  climate  has,  however, 
less  elect  upon  the  lives  of  plants  than 
the  average  variability ;  an  increase  in 
the  violence  of  his  floods,  or  of  the  sud- 
denness of  his  changes,  of  the  dryness  of 
his  droughts,  or  of  the  rapidity  of  his 
currents,  may,  therefore,  be  the  reason 
why  Father  Nile  has  lost  his  lily.  The 
Arabs  having  called  the  lotus  the  bride 
of  the  Nile,  this  may  be  only  another 
case  of  separation  on  account  of  incom- 
patibility of  temper. 

The  lotus  is  a  vivacious  plant.  Plants 
which  go  through  all  the  changes  of  their 
lives  from  the  seed  to  the  seed  in  a  year 
are  called  annuals,  and  plants  which  pro- 
pagate themselves  by  their  roots  are 
called  vivacious.  The  distinction  is,  how- 
ever, less  a  botanical  than  a  meteorologi- 
cal distinction ;  for  the  wheat  and  com, 
for  example,  which  are  annual  in  our  tern- 
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perate  climates,  are  vivacious  in  the  tropic- 
al latitudes.  The  daily  bread,  which  is 
the  best  and  most  beautiftil  thing  upon 
our  tables,  is  thus  literally  given  us  by  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  by  the  north- 
east winds,  and  the  hoar-frosts  of  our 
boreal  skies.  The  greater  heat  of  the 
tropics  gives  an  excessive  vivacity  to  the 
cereals,  which  impedes  the  development 
of  the  seed.  In  our  colder  regions,  and 
at  the  approach  of  the  frosts  and  snows 
of  our  winters,  the  cereals  assume  the 
only  forms  in  which  they  can  survive  the 
rigorous  winters  of  the  temperate  and 
septentrional  climates.  If  it  is  the  spring 
and  summer  sun  which  pushes  and  npens 
the  com,  it  is  the  autumn  and  winter  frost 
which  determines  the  annual  metamor- 
phoses of  the  grain. 

The  roots  of  the  lotus  resemble  the 
white  articulated  climbing  roots  of  the 
reeds  {arundo  phragmites)  of  our  marshes. 
The  Nymphsea  family  have  subterranean 
stalks,  called  rhizomes.  The  subterranean 
and  subaqueous  stalks  are  confounded  with 
the  roots  in  popular  language,  but  the 
botanists  call  these  stalks  rhizomes,  from 
a  Greek  word  signifying  roots.  While  the 
leaves  decay  annually,  the  rliizomes  per- 
sist alive  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in 
the  wot  mud.  At  each  articulation  there 
is  a  bunch  of  fibrous  roots  and  a  bud 
which  sends  forth  a  loaf.  The  leaves  are 
in  shape  like  a  basin,  and  when  wetted 
the  water  rolls  off  them  like  drops  of 
mercury. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  caused,  how- 
ever, by  a  coating  of  wax,  like  that  se- 
creted upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of 
the  cabbasre.  The  water  rolls  off  the 
leaves  of  the  lotus,  because  they  are 
covered  with  innumerable  papillae,  which 
are  not  wetted  by  the  water,  and  from 
which  the  drops  roll  off  and  run  from 
place  to  place.  An  easy  experiment 
proves  that  the  lotus  leaf  breathes  only 
throuj^rh  its  petiole  or  stalk,  which  is  a 
curious  peculiai-ity,  for  the  leaves  of  plants 
breathe  generally  through  little  mouths, 
like  button  holes,  upon  their  superior  and 
inferior  epiderms.  In  the  herhaccons 
j)lant8  there  are  more  of  these  little 
mouths  upon  the  upper  than  upon  the 
under  siiles  ;  and  there  are  none  upon  the 
uppor  sui-faces  of  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
trees.  The  Nymphaea,  or  water-lily  fami- 
ly, nearly  all  have  their  breathing-mouths 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  which 
is  exi>osed  to  the  air.     But  the  lotus — 


having  a  turn  for  eccentricity,  I  rappose 
^-does  not  choose  to  breathe  like  its  kin- 
dred. Recently,  a  nymphaea  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  which  breathes  br 
the  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  which 
turn  back  to  expose  the  little  months  or 
stomates  to  the  air.  This  plant  and  the 
lotus  are  the  only  members  of  the  fiimily 
who  indulge  in  respiratory  peculiarities, 
and  the  lotus  is  by  rar  the  more  eccentric 
and  ori^nal  of  these  peculiar  species  of 
water-lilies.  The  stomates  of  the  lotus 
are  all  accumulated  upon  the  top  of  the 
stalk  just  where  it  joins  the  lea£  A 
whitish  central  spot  amidst  the  velvety 
green  of  the  fresh  young  leaves  marks  the 
locality  of  their  stomates.  But  I  must 
not  forget  the  experiment.  If  you  GUt 
one  of  these  leaves  and  pour  water  into 
the  cup  which  it  forms,  and  then  bloir 
through  the  stalk,  you  will  see  the  air 
raising  up  the  water  and  escaping  through 
it  in  bubbles. 

The  lotus  leaves  have  another  pecaliari- 
ty.  The  leaves  of  the  Nymphaea  ftmilj 
generally  have  leaves  resembling  the  leaves 
of  the  lotus,  only  their  lobes  are  not  sol- 
dered' together.  The  leaves  of  the  lotni| 
on  the  contrary,  have  their  two  lobes  sol- 
dered together,  and  a  trace  of  their  join- 
ing can  be  seen  upon  the  inferior  sar&oe 
and  the  outer  edge  of  the  leaC 

It'  is  the  soldering  of  the  lobes  which 
gives  the  lotus  leaves  their  singular  form 
— the  resemblance  to  basins  or  flat  hmtSi 
which  makes  them  serviceable  as  vesseb 
in  India.  In  addition  to  havinff  the  lobes 
soldered  together  like  the  hellebore,  the 
limb  of  the  lotus  leaf  is  round,  with  the 
nervures  branching  off  equally  from  the 
central  stalk  or  petiole,  like  the  watCN 
porringer,  {hydrocotyle  vttlgaris,) 

The  leaves  become  flowers,  and  the 
flowers  fruits,  in  the  lotus,  as  in  other 
plants.  Goethe,  the  poet,  made  the  most 
interesting  observation  upon  the  flowcff^- 
ing  plants  which  has  enriched  science. 
since  Ray  discovered  and  Linnaens  demon- 
strated their  sexes.  He  show^  the  %nam^ 
formation  of  the  leaves  into  flowere.  He 
described  how,  by  successive  tranafomm- 
tions,  the  leaves  form  the  calix,  the  caliz 
the  corolla,  and  the  corolla  the  organt 
which  reproduce  the  plant.  Botmiite 
now  know  how  to  surprise  and  vieir  theee 
processes  in  many  plants,  and  diej  are 
most  easily  seen  on  the  wild  as  oom|iscreC 
with  the  cultivated  strawberries.  '^' 

The  lotus  leaves  and  flowers 
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ported  upon  stalks  about  a  yard  long, 
which  rise  up  out  of  the  water.  The  as- 
perities upon  the  stalks  resemble  those  of 
the  Nymphajacese,  generally  and  especial- 
ly the  Euryalea  and  the  v  ictoria.  The 
orbicular  and  singular  leaves  of  the  lotus 
transform  themselves  into  a  flower,  re- 
sembling an  enormous  tulip,  or  a  gigantic 
magnolia  flower,  the  ideal  of  elegant  cups 
or  vases,  a  foot  in  diameter,  or  three  feet 
in  circumference,  of  a  rosy  color,  becom- 
ing very  brilliant  towards  the  edges  of  the 
petals.  These  rosy  leaves  of  the  corolla 
are  a  dozen  or  fifteen  in  number,  and  over- 
lap each  other  like  tiles  upon  a  roof.  The 
observer  who  should,  day  by  day,  watch 
and  witness  the  transformations  of  the 
lotus  leaves  into  lotus  flowers,  would 
share  the  pleasure  w^th  which  Goethe 
must  have  first  divined  these  beautiful 
changes.  Their  fragrance  like  their  color 
resembles  the  rose.  When  the  ancient 
Ei^yptians  twined  these  leaves  and  flowers 
into  canopies  over  their  canoes,  they  must 
have  formed  unrivaled  shady  bowers, 
or  matchless  gondolas,  or  strangely  and 
ravishingly  delicious  combinations  of  the 
bower  and  the  gondola.  No  wonder 
the  rosy  lily  of  the  Nile  struck  with  ad- 
miration the  great  observers  of  thousands 
of  years  ago !  The  lotus  flower  rising 
uj)  out  of  the  lakes  upon  which  the  tro- 
pical sunbeams  blaze,  and  across  which 
the  flame  breezes  blow,  is  well  fitted  to 
strike  and  haunt,  as  it  has  done  in  all 
ages,  the  imaginations  of  the  yellow  races 
of  the  human  family.  Most  certainly, 
conspiracy  never  had  a  more  magnificent 
symbol ! 

There  are  white  and  yellow,  as  well  as 
pink  lotus  flowers.  They  are  but  a  short 
time  in  blow,  and  close  at  night.  The 
stamens  are  very  numerous,  and  the  pis- 
tils are  from  fifteen  to  thirty  in  number. 
Each  pistil  becomes,  in  course  of  time,  a 
fruit — a  little  black  nut  like  an  acorn, 
without  its  cup.  The  pistils  are  borne 
upon  a  receptacle,  which  is  the  botanical 
name  for  the  base  upon  which  all  the  parts 
of  the  flower  rest.  From  fifteen  to  tnirty 
pistils  nestle  upon  the  fleshy  sea-green  re- 
ceptacle of  the  lotus.  The  form  of  it  has 
been  compared  to  the  knob  of  the  spout 
of  a  waterinof-can.  The  ancients  called 
the  fruit  a  bean.  Theophrastus  has  de- 
scribed it  exactly,  with  the  embryon  fold- 
ed upon  itself,  and  the  little  leaf  which 
characterizes  it.  "  On  breaking  a  bean," 
he  says,  "  a  little  body  is  seen  folded  upon 


itself,  from  which  the  fruit-leaf  grows." 
This  primordial  leaf  is  the  cotyledon  which 
plays  such  a  grand  part  in  the  tables  of 
the  system-makers. 

I  have  sketched  the  biography  of  the 
lotus  from  the  seed  to  the  seed.  The 
Egyptians  used  to  take  the  bean,  and, 
after  inclosing  it  in  a  lump  of  mud  to 
make  it  sink,  throw  it  into  the  water. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  season 
prompted  germination,  the  little  body 
folded  upon  itself  put  forth  the  leaf  and 
the  root.  The  horizontal  subaqueous 
stalks  sent  np  leaves  and  sent  down  roots 
at  each  knot  or  joint.  As  the  increasing 
heat  sent  a  quickened  vitality  through  the 
plant,  the  round  leaves  rose  above  the 
water.  The  leaves  became  flowers,  and 
the  pistils  transformed  themselves  into 
fruits;  the  fruits  containing  the  beans, 
and  the  beans  the  embryons.  Such  is  the 
perpetual  round  of  life  in  the  lotus  species, 
and  such  it  has  been  ever  since  the  fiat 
of  the  Creator  summoned  into  existence 
this  marvel  of  the  vegetal  world. 

The  lotus  flourished  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris  in  1852;  and  it  has  sometimes  pro- 
duced its  fruits  in  the  open  air  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Garden  of  Montpellier. 

I  do  not  know  the  meaning  nor  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  lotus.  Many  Egyp- 
tian plants  are  called  lotus,  and  there  is  a 
town  which  beai-s  the  name.  But  the 
plant  which  has  given  its  name  to  this 
town  is  a  tree — t^e  tree  whose  fruit  the 
confectioners  imitate  in  their  jujubes.  Of 
the  Rhamnus  lotus  of  Linnaeus  Fliny  says : 
"  Its  fruit  is  so  sweet  that  it  gives  its  name 
to  the  country  and  the  people  where  it 
grows." 

I  fear  I  may  have  indulged  in  too  long 
an  excursion  into  the  realms  of  Botany, 
to  suit  the  reader  who  merely  wishes  to 
know  why  the  Indian  rebels  chose  lotus 
flowers  as  symbols  of  conspiracy.  I 
am  sure  I  am  as  innocent  of  the  know- 
ledge as  of  the  rebellion,  but  I  will  try  to 
help  my  readers  to  a  guess. 

Four  fifths  of  the  human  species  wor- 
ship a  god- wo  man.  I  confess  I  have  but 
a  limited  interest  in  the  discoveries  of  an- 
tiquarians, for  the  best  mines  of  antiqui- 
ties are  not  the  ruins  of  buried  cities,  but 
the  minds  of  living  populations.  Four 
fifths  of  the  human  species  worship  a  god- 
woman  ;  and  the  vestiges  of  this  worship 
are  found  in  the  most  ancient  monuments, 
documents,  and  traditions,  stretching 
backwards  into  the  past  eternity,  from 
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millenniam  to  millennium,  towards  an 
epoch  beyond  the  records  of  the  Dehige, 
and  almost  coeval  with  the  loss  of  Eden. 
The  Tentyrian  planisphere  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  represents  the  Virgin  and  child 
rising  out  of  a  lotus  flower.  The  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  depict  the  goddess  As- 
toria, or  cfustice,  issuing  out  of  a  lotus,  and 
seating  herself  upon  the  center  of  the 
beam  of  Libra,  or  the  Scales.  Pictorial 
delineations  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Dead, 
represent  Osiris  as  Amenti  swathed  in  the 
white  garments  of  the  grave,  girt  with  a 
red  girdle,  and  seated  upon  a  checkered 
throne  of  white  and  black  spots,  or  good 
and  evil.  Before  him  are  the  vase  ofnec- 
tar,  the  table  of  ambrosia,  the  great  ser- 
pent, and  the  lotus  of  knowledge — the 
emblems  of  Paradise.  There  are  Egyptian 
altar-pieces  upon  which  the  lotus  figures 
as  the  tree  of  life.  The  Hindu  priests  say 
that  the  lotus  rising  out  of  the  lakes  is  the 
type  of  the  w^orld  issuing  out  of  the  ocean 
of  time. 

Travelers  who  have  observed  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Hindus  and  Parsees,  tell  us 
that  they  give  religious  honors  to  the  lo- 
tus. The  Budhist  priests  cultivate  it  in 
precious  vases,  and  place  it  in  their  tem- 
ples. The  Chinese  poets  celebrate  the  sa- 
cred bean  of  India,  out  of  which  their  god- 
dess Amida  and  her  child*  arose,  in  the 
middle  of  a  lake.  We  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  imagine  the  appearance  of  the  Budhist 
pagodas,  for  our  Gothic  cathedrals  are 
just  those  pagodas  imitated  in  stone. 
Their  pillars  copy  the  trunks  of  the  palm- 
trees  and  the  effects  of  the  creeping  plants 
of  the  pagodas;  their  heaven-piercing 
spires  are  the  golden  spathes  of  palm-flow- 
ers, and  the  stained  glass  reproduces,  fee- 
bly, the  many-colored  brilliancies  of  the 
tropical  skies.  Every  pious  Budhist,  giv- 
ing himself  up  to  devout  meditations,  re- 
peats, as  often  as  he  can,  the  words :  "  On 
ma  ni  bat  me  Klom."  When  many  wor- 
shipers are  kneeling  and  repeating  the 
sound,  the  effect  is  like  counterbase  or  the 
humming  of  bees;  and  profound  sighs  min- 
gle with  the  repetitions.  The  Mongolian 
priests  say  these  words  are  endowed  with 
mysterious  and  supernatural  powers ;  they 
increase  the  virtues  of  the  mithful ;  they 
bring  them  nearer  to  divine  perfection, 
and  they  exempt  them  from  the  pains  of 
the  future  life.  When  the  priests  are 
aske<l  to  explain  the  words,  they  say  vo- 
lumes would  be  required  to  tell  all  their 
meanings.    Klaproth,  however,  says  that 


the  formula  is  nothing  but  a  corruption  of 
four  Hindu  words,  ^'  Om  man'i  padma 
houm,"  signifying :  "  O  precious  lotus  l*» 

Without  pretending  that  the  volume  of 
the  Hindu  fakirs,  on  the  significations  of 
the  lotus,  might  not  throw  more  light 
upon  the  use  of  it  as  a  symbol  of  cons[»i^ 
acy,  there  are  hints  enough  in  the  &ctB 
I  have  stated,  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  it  serves  as  a  sign  of  a  great  and  gene- 
ral rising  on  behalf  of  Budhism.  The 
flower  was  circulated  to  rally  the  votariee 
of  the  goddess  of  the  lotus. 

And  the  cakes  have  predsely  the  same 
significance  as  the  lotus  flowers.  These 
cakes  are  very  ancient  symbols.  Com 
and  lotus  seeds  were  baked  into  oakee, 
offered  to  Isis  the  goddess  of  FertilitT 
and  Abundance.  The  principle  whkih 
deems  a  ^od  to  be  just  what  his  worshipen 
believe  him,  is  the  only  one  likely  to  aor- 
mount  the  difliculties  which  surround  the 
study  of  the  gods.  The  difliculties  in 
identifying  the  divinities  of  mythology 
come  chiefly  from  their  numerous  meti^ 
morphoses  and  their  innumerable  aliasee. 
The  Grecian  Jupiter,  the  Persian  Ormuxd, 
the  Egyptian  Osiris,  are  but  different 
names  and  modifications  of  the  god  of 
light  and  darkness ;  and  Venus,  Astartei 
and  Isis,  are  all  names  which  designate  the 
evening-star — the  queen  of  heaven.  The 
worship  of  a  divine  woman  b  of  zodiacal 
origin.  Students  of  the  picture  langaage 
of  the  Egyptians  ascribe  the  invention 
of  the  zodiacal  signs  to  Seth  the  son  of 
Adam.  Virgo  and  Leo  are  united  in  the 
Sphynx,  and  their  child  is  Horns,  the  sun- 
god,  whose  symbol  was  the  mistletoe 
branch  of  the  Druids.  The  epithet  Tii^ 
gin  was  particularly  implied  to  Dianm, 
Minerva,  and  Themis — Chastity,  Wisdom, 
and  Justice.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt,  I  think,  of  the  identity  of  the  i»- 
diacal  virgin  with  Kouan-Yin,  the  Bndhiet 
Goddess  of  Mercy,  and  with  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  the  object  of  the  idolatries  de» 
scribed  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  in  the 
seventh  chapter,  and  in  the  seyenteenA 
to  the  twentieth  verse.  *^  Seeat  then  no( 
what  they  do  in  the  dties  of  Judah  and  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ?  The  children 
^ther  wood,  and  ihe  fiithers  kindle  tibm 
hre,  and  the  women  knead  their  dongh| 
to  make  cakes  to  the  Queen  of  Heavev^. 
and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  nnto  otiher 
gods,  that  they  may  provoke  me  to  anger. 
Do  they  provoke  me  to  anger  f  eaitll  tlia 
Lord :  do  they  not  provoke  themeelTea  t^ 
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the  confiision  of  their  own  faces  ?  There- 
fore, thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Behold, 
mine  anger  and  my  fury  shall  be  poured 
out  upon  this  place,  upon  man,  and  upon 
beast,  and  upon  the  trees  of  the  field,  and 
upon  the  fruit  of  the  ground  ;  and  it  shall 
burn,  and  shall  not  be  quenched." 

Cakes  and  lotus  flowers  are  the  symbols 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  Hindu  god- 
dess of  mercy  and  mother  of  god.  Such 
is  the  meaning  of  the  symbols,  and,  in  as 
far  as  they  were  circulated,  such  is  the 
purport  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  use  of  these  ancient  symbols  to  pre- 
pare a  plot  against  British  sway,  is  well 
fitted  to  strike  the  student  of  history.  For 
there  is  in  the  incidents  a  junction  of  won- 
ders, the  most  picturesque  emblems  of  the 
most  ancient  and  universally  prevalent  re- 
ligions being  brought  into  collision  with 
the  most  marvelous  empire  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Four  hundred  years  ago  a  horde 
of  fierce  and  barbarous  barons  were  busy 
in  England,  painting  the  white  rose  red. 
Having  happily  weakened  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy and  the  despotic  monarchy  by 
their  exterminating  feuds,  the  smaller  pro- 


prietors and  the  industrious  orders  were 
enabled,  in  these  highly  favored  British 
islands,  to  grow  up  in  independence  and 
liberty,  and  to  flourish  in  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence. A  hundred  years  ago,  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-seven,  a  company 
of  traders  had  received  a  grant  of  about 
five  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  upon 
the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  and 
now,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
their  empire  consists  of  about  six  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory.  Only 
three  or  four  centuries  ago  the  loveliest 
flowers  in  the  British  islands  were  the 
symbols  of  the  wretched  feuds  of  the  rival 
pretenders;  and  in  June,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent products  of  the  vegetable  world 
is  the  symbol  of  a  struggle  between  Bud- 
hism  and  Christianity.  Other  and  coarse 
elements,  no  doabt,  abound  in  the  strife ; 
the  ambition  of  princes,  the  intrigues  of 
rival  nations;  but,  under  atrocities  and 
mutinies,  the  student  of  races  and  re- 
ligions can  scarcely  fail  to  discern  the 
signs  of  a  revolt  of  the  lotus  against  the 


cross. 
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THE     CONGRESS     OF     VIENNA.* 


The  Congress  had  assembled  at  Vienna 
in  order  to  complete  the  regulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  and  devote  their  energies 
to  the  settlement  of  the  European  balance 
of  power.  All  the  nations  which  had  been 
engaged  in  the  late  war  were  invited  to 
send  representatives,  and  as  Turkey  was 
the  only  European  state  not  engaged  ac- 
tively in  the  war,  in  the  course  of  Septem- 
ber Vienna  was  thronged  with  military 
and  diplomatic  celebrities.  The  princes 
whose  energy  had  decided  the  fate  of  the 
campaign — Alexander  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam— were  the  guests  of  the  Emperor 


*  Das  Leben  dea  Minifltere  Freihernn  von  Stein. 
Von  G.  H.  Pertz.    Berlin:  George  Reimer. 
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Francis  at  the  Hofbnrg.  Alexander  was 
in  excellent  spirits,  for  he  believed  in  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  termination  of  the 
business,  and  the  restoration  of  a  perma- 
nent peace.  To  Vieima  also  came  the 
Kings  of  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  the  throng  of  princes  belonging 
to  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  all  eager 
for  compensation.  Around  them  congre- 
gated a  brilliant  circle  of  statesmen  and 
warriors,  and  a  still  more  brilliant  band  of 
ladies,  in  whose  center  the  Empresses  of 
Russia  and  Austria  were  most  distin- 
guished. As,  too,  all  the  relations  of  so- 
cial life  had  been  overthrown  by  the  late 
convulsion,  a  quantity  of  individuals 
flocked  to  Vienna,  who  hoped  to  bring 
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their  own  affidrs  before  the  notice  of  con- 
gregated Europe.  Any  person  who  had 
suifered  a  loss,  or  whose  fore&thers  had 
been  nnjustly  treated,  those  who  wished 
to  keep  what  they  had  obtained,  or  claim 
the  property  of  others — ^knights  and  che- 
valiers d^industrie,  bookselfers  and  mer- 
chants, portrait-painters  and  Jews,  in 
short,  every  body — ^hoped  to  benefit  by 
the  new  era  arising  for  Europe. 

Among  all  these  aspirants  for  fortune. 
Stein  moved  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
bound  to  no  party,  but  universally  re- 
garded as  the  confidential  counsel<»r  of 
the  Russian  Emperor.  He  possessed  no 
vote  in  the  formal  discussions,  but  ex- 
erted an  immense  influence  through  the 
purity  and  inflexibility  of  his  character. 
The  author  of  the  life  of  Oapodistrias  de- 
scribes him  in  these  terms :  ^^  Stein  was  in 
himself  a  power.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  strive  unceasingly  for  a  great 
object,  keeping  on  the  straight  road,  in 
spite  of  a  tnousand  obstacles,  by  the  force 
of  his  genius  and  devotion.  Without  any 
further  authority  than  his  name  and  the 
services  he  had  done  to  the  common  cause, 
he  played  the  greatest  part  of  all  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  Hostile  to  all  diplo- 
matic chicanery  and  tricks,  in  his  quality 
of  a  man  he  laid  his  voice  in  the  balance 
of  European  destiny.  For  a  long  time 
persecuted  by  the  instinctive  hatred  of 
Napoleon,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  and 
the  formation  of  a  confederation  against 
France  without  swerving  an  inch.  His- 
tory delights  in  delaying  for  a  while  with 
such  men.'* 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Congress 
was  to  regulate  the  progress  of  business, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  affisiirs  of  Ger- 
many should  be  handed  over  to  a  special 
commission  ;  but  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber the  French  embassy  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  every  thing  was  speedily  thrown 
into  confusion.  Talleyrand  was  the  head 
of  the  embassy. 

**  Talleyrand,  notorious  for  many  years  as  per- 
fectly deficient  in  religious  and  moral  principles, 
and  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  adapted 
himself  to  the  various  phases  of  tibe  revolution, 
and  who,  like  rats  leaving  a  sinking  ship,  had 
always  deserted  the  tottenn^  government  at  the 
right  moment,  appeared  at  Vienna  with  a  brazen 
ft*ont,  and  as  prophet  of  a  new  creed  with  which 
to  gain  over  the  easily  deluded  and  excitable 
membere  of  the  Congress  for  his  own  ends. 
Humiliated  and  weakened  France,  which  had 


I  nothing  to  expect  from  the  lean  of  the  mat 
I  powers,  sought  a  new  concjuest  under  the  mb- 
'  ner  of  legitimacy — a  principle  which  phioed  Ilia 
rights  of  the  princes  above  those  of  ue  pec^leu 
Ts^eyrand  employed  this  method  to  detibrone 
Murat,  restore  the  Bourbon  power  in  Italy,  and 
collect  the  weaker  princes  around  France,  wUdi 
had  now  assumed  the  title  of  Protector  of  tba 
Oppressed;  but  these  views  were  subordliiate 
to  his  own  interesta    It  is  certain  that  he  em- 

E loved  his  position  at  Vienna  to  restore  his  own 
roken  fortunes:  and  Savary,  a  connoisseur  in 
such  matters,  tells  us  that  TaUeyrand  reeeired 
800,000  ducats  from  Murat  to  serve  his  caoM^ 
and  was  then  bought  over  to  the  other  aide  bj 
Ferdinand  of  Sicily  for  an  equal  sum  and  nu^ 
nificent  promises. 

The  first  open  interference  on  the  part 
of  Talleyrand  was  with  reference  to  Sftz- 
ony;  but  the  Emperor  Alexander  decliiMlif 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  this  mas- 
ter, as  the  aUied  powers  had,  in  the  peaee 
of  Paris,  reserved  to  themselves  the  settle 
ment  of  the  conquered  countries.  Talley- 
rand replied  that  he  believed  there  were 
no  longer  any  allied  powers.  ^  Yea,"  the 
Emperor  said,  ^*  whenever  steps  are  being 
taken  to  carry  out  the  treaty  of  Pamr" 
Hardenberg,  Mettemich,  Nesselrode,  aod 
Castlereagh  recomized  the  neoeacdty  of 
union  to  foil  TaUeyrand's  intrigaea,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  regulate  the  positioa 
of  the  King  of  Saxony  towards  the  other 
powers.  But  it  must  not  be  sappoied 
that  Talleyrand  defended  Saxony  firom 
mere  disinterestedness,  and  the  reports  of 
the  Russian  envoy  at  Berlin  soon  exjjdamed 
his  motives.  Alopseus  annonncea  that 
the  King  of  Saxony  had  paid  large  Bimu 
to  Talleyrand.  Lagarde,  after  mentiaii- 
ing  Talleyrand's  partisanship  for  Saxonj, 
speaks  of  several  millions  which  Frederiek 
Augustus  had  paid  to  two  influential  pei^ 
sonages  in  Vienna — ^the  other  remaina  to 
be  guessed — while  Chateaubriand  states 
point-blank  that  Talleyrand  was  guied 
over  by  the  King  for  three  nullion  francs  to 
sell  the  true  interests  of  Franee,  wlueh 
would  have  preferred  Pmasia  in  SuuMqr 
sooner  than  on  the  Rhine.  But  Altirea^ 
der  speedily  out  the  knot  of  the  intrMM 
by  stating  that  if  the  Kmg  of ^Sazonyai 
not  consent  to  the  deorees  of '  _ 
must  be  treated  like  a  prisoner,  and 
off  to  Riga. 

On  the  14th  October  the  Gennaa 
mittee  assembled  for  the  first  time^  aiid# 
was  soon  evident  that  nothing  need  ki^ 
expected  firom  it,  as  the  princes  if  '^^''^ 
ously  intrigued  to  gain  the  i^per 
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Austria  determined  on  forming  a  coalition 
with  South  Germany  and  France,  to  es- 
tablish an  equipoise  against  Russia,  which 
would  always  have  Prussia  and  North 
Germany  on  her  side.  But  to  effect  this, 
Mayence  must  be  given  to  Bavaria,  and 
to  such  a  step  Prussia  could  not  assent. 
This  imbroglio  gave  rise  to  a  violent  paper 
war,  and  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Mfieinisclie  Mercur  excited  an  immense 
sensation.  The  Bavarian  envoys  even 
went  so  far  as  to  demand  satis^tion  in 
the  committee.  The  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria,  while  at  table,  expressed  himself 
in  these  words :  "  Yes,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  written  at  present  by 
Gorres,  and  the  other  fellows  Stein  pro- 
tects." Stein  heard  this  from  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  rushed  up,  and  said  to  the 
Prince :  "  I  must  beg  your  royal  highness 
not  to  forget  your  position,  who  you  are 
and  who  I  am.  It  is  not  proper  to  men- 
tion names  in  such  mixed  company."  An- 
other circumstance  caused  much  conversa- 
tion about  this  time.  A  journal  published 
an  odious  article  stating  that  Stein  had 
been  powerful,  but  was  so  no  longer.  At 
a  party  at  Count  Stackelberg's,  a  German 
prmce  walked  up  to  Stein,  and  said,  con- 
temptuously: "Had  been — yes,  had  been." 
Stein  flew  out,  "  I  despise  the  impudence 
of  a  journalist " — and  holding  his  clenched 
fist  before  the  prince's  nose — "  but  I  would 
not  recommend  any  one  to  repeat  it." 
The  result  of  the  general  dispute  was  that 
the  German  Committee  was  broken  up, 
and  the  attention  of  Congress  drawn  ex- 
clusively to  the  settlement  of  Poland  and 
Saxony. 

Of  all  the  questions  brought  before  the 
Congress  that  of  Poland  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous. Prussia  and  Austria,  after  being 
deprived  of  their  Polish  possessions  by 
Napoleon,  had  made  their  restoration  a 
condition  of  the  alliance  with  Russia,  and 
a  treaty  had  been  drawn  up  at  Reichen- 
bach  on  the  27th  June,  1813,  to  that  effect. 
By  this  treaty  the  kingdom  of  Warsaw 
was  to  be  dissolved,  and  divided  among 
the  three  Powers  amicably,  but  when  the 
moment  arrived  Alexander  could  not  con- 
sent. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  Poland  should  be  formed  into  an 
independent  kingdom.  The  Emperir, 
therefore,  hoped  that  he  might  induce  his 
neighbors  to  assent  to  his  occupation  of 
the  Grand  Duchy,  but  he  recognized  the 
difficulty.  Thus  he  said  to  General  von 
Knesebeck  at  Vienna:  "  Russia's  power  is 


disquieting  for  Europe ;  stiU  the  honor  of 
the  nation  demands  an  aggrandizement  as 
a  reward  for  its  sacrifices,  exertions,  and 
victories.  It  can,  however,  be  rendered 
innocuous  only  in  one  way — ^Russian  Po- 
land must  be  united  with  Warsaw,  and 
receive  a  constitution  and  independent 
army."  The  manifesto  of  the  Emperor 
created  an  awful  excitement,  and  the 
Powers  applied  to  England  to  solve  the 
difficulty.  On  the  12th  October,  Castle- 
reagh  handed  in  a  note  to  Alexander,  in 
which  he  urged  the  necessity  of  carrying 
out  the  stipulations  relating  to  the  division 
of  Warsaw.  This  letter  caused  the  Em- 
peror considerable  anoyance,  which  was 
augmented  by  the  magnificent  review  of 
the  Austrian  troops  which  took  place  in 
the  Prater  on  the  18th,  for  Alexander  was 
no  longer  able  to  believe  in  the  weakness 
of  Austria,  on  which  he  had  built  his 
hopes.  The  result  was  a  very  angry  reply 
to  Castlereagh's  interposition,  and  the 
Emperor  expressed  his  indication  that, 
after  allowing  his  allies  such  expansion, 
they  thwarted  his  own  simple  wishes.  He 
ended  by  saying  that  he  washed  his  hands 
of  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  Alexan- 
der omitted  no  opportunity  to  express  his 
dislike  for  Mettemich.  To  the  old  Prin- 
cess Mettemich  he  said,  ^'  I  despise  every 
man  who  does  not  wear  uniform ;"  and  he 
induced  the  Duchess  de  Sagan  to  break 
off  her  long-standing  connection  with 
Mettemich  by  the  remark,  "  It  is  not  pro- 
per for  you  to  be  liee  with  a  paltry  writer." 
Nor  did  Alexander  despise  the  more  ig- 
noble arts  of  persuasion,  and  tried  hard  to 
induce  Frederick  William  to  accept  his 
views,  but  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the 
present,  adhered  to  his  own  opinion. 

A  grftnd  crop  of  notes  and  counter-notes 
emanated  from  this  discordance  of  views, 
terminating  in  a  split  among  the  Allies, 
Prussia  and  Russia  being  opposed  to  Eng- 
land and  Austria.  The  Emperor^s  obsti- 
nacy was  backed  up  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  was  informed  that  Austna  was  play- 
ing ^Etlse  in  the  Saxon  matter,  and  Harden- 
berg  in  vain  tried  to  reconcile  his  duty 
and  his  obedience.  Matters  indeed  went 
so  &r  that  serious  thoughts  of  a  war  were 
entertained,  only  prevented  by  the  fact 
that  Russia  had  300,000  men  ready  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  only 
feasible  plan  was,  that  Prussia  should  act 
as  mediator,  for  Alexander  was  so  embit- 
tered against  Castiereagh  that  he  would 
not  hear  a  word  from  him.    In  ezpecta- 
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tion  of  further  eventualities,  England  and 
Austria  began  looking  round  for  allies, 
and  as  France  desired  nothing  more  than 
to  approach  them,  and  thus  emerge  from 
her  second-rate  position  at  the  Congress, 
an  agreement  was  come  to  without  loss  of 
time.  Stewart  was  the  first  to  inform 
Stein  of  the  proposed  alliance,  and  said, 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  pain,  that  they  found 
themselves  compelled  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  France. 

In  the  mean  while,  Alexander  took  mea- 
sures to  assure  himself  of  the  support  of 
Prussia.  He  exerted  himself  to  maintain 
the  misunderstanding  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  told  Frederick  William  that 
Talleyrand  had  informed  him,  on  the  part 
of  Mettemich,  that  Austria  was  willing  to 
yield  in  the  Polish  question  if  Russia  would 
separate  from  Prussia.  He  even  author- 
ized the  King  to  make  this  public.  Met- 
ternich  denied  it,  and  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mutual  explanations,  which  di- 
plomatists could  not  be  expected  to  ne- 
glect. Other  matters,  too,  such  as  Saxony 
and  Mayence,  surged  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  discussion,  and  all  looked  gloomy  in 
the  extreme. 

"  On  the  14th  of  December  Mettemich  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  order  to 
justify  himself,  and  delivered  him  a  protocol  of 
State  Chancellor  Hardenberg,  written  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  in  which  the  latter  recom- 
mended concessions  to  Russia,  and  make  pre- 
parations to  cripple  her  power  hereafter.  This 
letter  Mettemich  handed  in,  with  the  remark 
that  he  had  several  other  documents  written  by 
Hardenberg,  of  which  he  could  not  make  use, 
as  they  were  the  secrets  of  a  third  party.  Alex- 
ander comprehended  Mettemich's  object  in  this 
matter.  Disgusted  by  his  treachery,  he  laid  all 
.the  papers  before  the  Emperor  FranciA,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  no  longer  negotiate  with 
so  unsafe  a  man.  The  Emperor  Francis,  stated 
tliat  several  of  these  papers,  especially  Metter- 
nich's  letter  to  Castlereagh,  had  been  written 
without  his  cognizance.  He  pressed  for  an  in- 
terview with  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine, 
which  the  lady  only  granted  by  her  brother^s 
orders.  Here  Francis  disapproved  of  Metter- 
nich^s  conduct,  and  repeated  his  assertion  about 
the  letter  to  Castlereagh.  But  the  Orand  Duch- 
ess repeated,  in  her  brother's  name,  that  he 
would  no  longer  negotiate  with  Mettemich.*' 

The  Emperor  Francis  was  extremely 
warlike,  and  declared  that,  unless  the  King 
of  Saxony  was  restored  to  his  dominions, 
he  should  take  up  arms,  and  he  could 
reckon  on  the  German  peoples.  An 
Austrian  army  was  concentrated  in  Bohe- 


mia, the  Bavarians  were  to  join  them, 
another  corps  d'armee  be  formed  at  Tet- 
schen  to  keep  the  Russians  in  check,  while 
a  French  army  advanced  from  the  Rhine 
upon  the  Elbe.    ''  Thus,  then,"  Stein  said, 
'^  Germany  will  be  exposed  again  to  a  oivu 
and  French  war,  for  the  advantage  of  a 
partisan  of  Napoleon,  and  for  the  settl&> 
ment  of  the  question  whether  it  were  bet- 
ter to  remove  him  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  or  break  np  Saxony  and  give  hioai 
a  fragment.    What  blindness  I"    On  the 
3d  of  January,  1815,  the  secret   treaty 
was  completed  between  England,  Austria, 
and  France,  and  remained  a  secret  to  Riia> 
sia  and  Prussia  for  two  months.     Stein 
suspected  its  existence,  but  the  Emperor 
Alexander  would  not  believe  that  the  man 
whose  roof  sheltered  him  could  be  Ito 
treacherous  as  to  plot  against  him.    In  the 
mean  while,[mutual  concessions  were  being 
made,  and  the  Polish  question  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  settlement.      On  the  8d  of 
February  the  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived 
at  Vienna,  and  steps  were  taken  to  satisfr 
Prussia  with  reference  to  Saxony.    Fred- 
erick William  was  highly  indignant  that 
Castlereagh  would  not  give  him  up  Lrip- 
zig;  and  even  the  Emperor's  offer  to  oom- 
pensate  him  with  the  town  of  Hiom  did 
not  remove  his  anger.    Still  he  was  foroed 
to  give  way  at  last,  and  thus  matters  were 
apparently  satisfactorily  settled,  thoiu^ 
none  of  the  rulers  in  their  hearts  inten£id 
to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  negotiations 
for  one  moment  longer  than  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary. 

In  the  midst  of  the  movements  wlnoh 
the  contest  about  Poland  and  Ssixonj  pro- 
duced in  Europe,  the  seed  was  sown  fiur 
the  future  dissolution  of  the  Osmanii  Em- 
pire. In  Alexander's  suite,  at  Yienna, 
were  present  Hypsilanti  and  Capodistriis^ 
the  former,  son  of  the  Hospodwr  of  Wst 
lachia  who  had  been  assassmated  by  the 
Turks,  and  who  had  lost  an  arm  at  Cnha 
in  the  Russian  service,  the  other  a  Cot' 
fiote  and  a  statesman.  Both  desired  iha 
liberation  of  Ghreece  from  the  TorUili 
yoke,  and  had  fixed  their  hopes  npon  e^ 
sembled  Europe,  while  they  IoIIt  shaiad 
the  excitement  produced  throneh  Oreees 
hjr  the  appearance  of  a  Russian  &et  in  tili 
ArchipeWo.  Alexander's  noble  ohaiiiii^ 
ter  and  Christian  compassion  fi>r  bis  W- 
pressed  co-religionists  seemed  to  jvsw 
these  hopes,  and  the  openly  nuiicirtn 
sympathy  of  the  Russians  gnarantee  lUjr 
success.    Capodistrias  founded  the  BuHk 
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ria,  or  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Muses. 
The  renown  of  ancient  Greece  found  ad- 
mirers and  sympathizers  among  the  high- 
est members  oi  the  Congress.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander,  the  Crown  Princes  of 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  joined  a  union 
which  hoped  to  bring  about  a  happier  fu- 
ture by  the  education  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  Grecian  youth.  The  Hetaeria, 
begun  in  Vienna,  where  Hypsilanti  be- 
came one  of  its  members,  extended  rapid- 
ly through  the  whole  of  Greece  and  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  and  held  in  readiness  mo- 
ney and  arms  for  the  impending  insurrec- 
tion. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  more  satis- 
factory arrangement  with  reference  to  the 
German  and  l3avarian  affairs,  Stein  had 
an    interview    with   Wellington    on    the 
24th   of   February.     At  the   first  blush 
there  does  not  appear  any  connection  be- 
tween  the  hero   of  Salamanca  and  the 
vexata  qvcBstio  of  the  imperial  dignity ; 
but  the  Iron  Duke*s  sturdy  common-sense 
soon  detected  the  true  reasons  for  the 
confusion  which  surrounded  the  subject 
at  the  Congress.     In   the  interview,  the 
Duke  began  by  stating  that  as  Germany 
possessed   no  unity,  this  deficiency  must 
be  made  up  by  the  unity  existing  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion.     Germany,  he  considered,  was 
only  bound   together   by   lan^age  and 
customs  ;  but  was  fearfully  divided  by  re- 
ligious contests   and    political    interests. 
The  intended  federal  constitution  could 
only  be  maintained  by  the  two  powers 
and  by  public  opinion,  which  had  openly 
expressed  its  adhesion  to  a  constitutional 
form  of  government.     To  this  very  rea- 
sonable remark  Stein  replied    that  the 
Austrians  were  to  blame  for  the  rupture 
of   Germany,  because  they   could    thus 
maintain  their  influence.    The  five  direct- 
ing courts  at  this  moment  possessed  very 
divergent  opinions,  and  in  his  view  the 
only  mode  to  reconcile  matters  was  by 
setting  up  a  chief  of  the  confederation. 
To  this  Wellington  simply  replied  by  ex- 
posing the  impossibility  of  such  a  step, 
and  strongly  advised  the  formation  of  a 
powerful  state  on   the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  could  not  be  menaced  by 
France,  and  considered   that  by  giving 
Austria     Salzburg,    her     overwhelming 
weight  would  keep  Bavaria  true  to  her 
interests.     Stein  allowed  that  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  state  would  be  advantage- 
ous, if  its  fidelity  could  be  depended  on  ; 


but  that  was  not  the  case  with  Bavaria. 
Germany  was  now  sufficiently  guarded 
against  any  French  attack  by  the  line  of 
federal  fortresses  and  the  formation  of 
Belgium.  Austria  had  shown  her  weak- 
ness in  the  Bavarian  affair,  and  every 
chance  collision  between  her  and  France 
and  Bavaria  must  be  avoided.  The  con- 
ference terminated  by  Wellington  request- 
ing Stein  to  call  upon  him  whenever  he 
had  any  thing  to  suggest ;  and  thenceforth 
the  Duke  was  not  nearly  so  eager  for  the 
Bavarian  compensation,  which  had  hither- 
to proved  a  fevorite  plan  of  the  English 
diplomatists.  It  reflects  great  credit  o 
Wellington  that  he  formed  so  accurate  a 
idea  of  German  affairs ;  and  had  the  peo- 
ple only  listened  to  the  impartial  views  of 
such  men,  the  lamentable  blunders  of  1848 
might  have  been  saved. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  made  himself 
needlessly  odious  about  this  time,  by  tak- 
ing up  eagerly  the  cause  of  Maria  Louisa 
and  Eugene  Beauhamais,  and  demanding 
for  the  former,  who  had  written  to  him 
and  asked  his  support,  Parma  and  Piacen- 
za,  for  the  latter  a  principality  in  Italy. 
The  Emperor  Francis  had  already  de- 
clared that  he  would  give  his  daughter 
estates  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  "  She 
is,"  Stein  remarks,  "  a  superficial  French 
woman,  who  pretends  to  have  forgotten 
every  thing  connected  with  Germany,  and 
allows  General  Neiperg  to  make  love  to 
her."  In  the  mean  while.  Stein  had  been 
working  on  Alexander,  and  turning  him 
against  the  Bavarian  compensation,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  Austrian  party. 
Wellington  supported  Stein's  views,  and 
Bavaria  had  all  her  intrigues  foiled.    A 

feneral  spirit  of  compromise  had  thus  far 
ept  matters  straight,  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  joyfully  preparing  to  quit 
Vienna  when  an  unexpected  event  gave  a 
sudden  turn  to  the  discussion. 

When  Louis  XVIII.  returned  to  France 
after  twenty-three  years'  absence,  he  found 
his  country  utterly  changed.  The  revolu- 
tion, and  Napoleon's  military  despotism, 
had  destroyed  the  old  bonds  connecting 
the  various  classes  of  society  to  the  throne, 
and  a  numerous  army  had  monopolized  all 
the  strength  of  the  country.  This  army, 
into  which  the  nation  had  become  in  some 
measure  ftised,  had  lost  its  pristine  re- 
nown in  the  campaigns  of  1812, 1813, 1814, 
and  been  deprived  of  its  former  estates 
and  monetary  resources  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  above  aU,  its  great  leader  was  ban- 
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ished  to  Elba.  But  thongli  overthrown, 
weakened,  and  kept  down,  it  had  not  been 
disbanded,  but  maintained  in  its  old  or- 
ganization ;  and  possessed  by  the  restless 
passions  of  insulted  nationality  and  unsa- 
tisfied ambition,  it  thirsted  for  a  new  occa- 
sion to  avenge  its  defeats  and  regain  the 
lost  countries.  Louis's  throne  was  raised 
without  a  stay  on  the  heap  of  ashes  thrown 
up  by  the  revolutionary  volcano,  and 
would  probably  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
first  convulsive  throe.  It  was  wanting  in 
that  personal  dignity  which  was  doubly 
necessary  for  a  successor  of  Napoleon ; 
the  King's  obesity  and  ill-health  rendered 
him  incapable  to  take  the  head  of  his 
army  ana  the  object  of  ridicule  for  the 
Bonapartists ;  the  government  was  m- 
trusted  to  suspicious  men,  and  the  cour- 
tiers, whose  onlv  recommendation  was 
their  long  devotion  to  the  royal  house, 
were  as  blind  and  pretentious  as  they 
were  incompetent  to  understand  and 
manage  a  nation  so  utterly  estranged 
fi'om  them.  The  cecity  of  the  returnmg 
Emigres  attained  such  a  pitch  that  the 
King  was  compelled  to  employ  all  his  in- 
fluence to  keep  in  check  tnose  members 
of  his  own  fanuly  who  pressed  him  to  un- 
dertake fresh  wars  of  aggression.  The 
emigres  demanded  pensions  and  compen- 
sation ;  the  owners  of  national  property 
were  afr^d  of  confiscation ;  to  this  was 
added  the  odium  theologicum  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Alsace  and 
the  Cevennes,  and  these  apprehensions 
were  kept  up  with  hostile  views.  Bona- 
parte had  never  given  up  hopes  of  return- 
mg; his  relations  and  partisans  formed, 
under  the  guidance  of  Hortense  and  Jo- 
seph, a  widely  ramified  conspiracy,  with 
amiiations  in  foreign  countries,  and  which, 
in  case  of  success,  reckoned  on  the  sup- 
port of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  As  early  as 
August,  1814,  the  senate  of  Bern  had  in- 
formed the  Comte  d'Artois  and  the  En- 
glish envoy  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  suspi- 
cious meetings  with  French  generals ;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  winter,  Sarras  went 
to  Blacas  to  warn  him  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  King ;  he  recommended  the 
royal  confidents  to  pay  attention  to  Napo- 
leon's schemes  and  his  connection  with 
Murat ;  he  pressed  that  Napoleon  should 
be  arrested,  and  he  would  then  under- 
take  to  remove  Murat  from  the  throne. 
Blacas  paid  no  attention  to  the  proposal. 
The  French  envoy  at  Turin  reported  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  the  ministry  the  negotia- 


tions between  the  Bonapartists  and  their 
leader ;  Madame  Augereau,  who  was  im- 

Elored  by  the  Duchesse  de  Bassano,  on 
er  knees,  to  induce  her  husband  to  join 
the  conspiracy,  went  to  the  minister  of 
police  and  told  him  of  the  circomstanoe, 
but  was  hardly  listened  to ;  he  regarded 
it  as  a  quarrel  between  two  pretty  wo- 
men. Equally  slight  attention  was  paid 
bv  Tallejrand  to  a  letter  sent  him  by 
Fouche  in  January,  stating  that  armed 
men  were  assembling  in  Western  Switzer* 
land  under  Joseph's  guidance.  At  the 
same  time  every  precaution  against  Nspo* 
Icon's  evasion  was  neglected ;  the  Frenoh 
government  paid  no  attention  to  him,  the 
English  ships  cruising  round  Elba  had  no 
orders  to  arrest  him  if  he  tried  to  escape, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  command- 
ers would  have  taken  so  bold  a  step  on 
their  own  authority.  When  Pozso  prised 
Talleyrand  in  October  and  November  to 
bring  Napoleon's  arrest  before  the  Con- 
gress, the  latter  replied :  "  Do  not  speak 
about  him ;  he  is  a  dead  man.*^  Th'e  dh 
rector  of  the  post  at  Paris  was  so  blinded 
as  to  leave  tne  Bonapartist  Lavalette  Sfc 
the  head  of  affairs,  who  suppressed  all  tCBb 
news  that  arrived  about  tne  movement 
Never  was  the  axiom  ^^  Quos  Dens  vnlt 
perdere"more  true  than  when  referred 
to  the  Bourbons. 

The  first  news  of  Napoleon's  evaaion 
reached  Vienna  on  the  7th  of  March  in  a 
letter  from  Lord  Burghersh,  English  en* 
voy  at  Florence,  to  Wellington,  and 
caused  general  consternation,  espeoiallj 
to  the  Duke,  who  was  only  too  well  ac* 
quainted  with  the  spirit  animating  tbs 
French  army.  Equal  apprehension  will 
felt  for  Italy,  if  Napoleon  thought  proper 
to  proceed  to  that  country ;  for  sreat  di»> 
satisfaction  was  felt  there  at  the  loss  of  a 
fimcied  nationality,  which  Napoleon  had 
been  far  from  restoring,  and  at  the  nnmer- 
ous  blunders  committed  by  the  Austrian 
administration.  The  Austrian  army 
amounted  to  some  40,000  men,  and  Murat 
was  ready  to  strike  at  a  moment's  notioe^ 
at  the  head  of  80,000  men.  These  fern 
produced  a  speedy  approximation  among 
the  parties,  and  the  cabinets  reoogniaid 
the  necessity  of  arranging  the  Taridtts 
matters  still  in  dispute  at  onoe.  Alezaa- 
der  declared  openly  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  the  previous  y<  at  Purls,  bii 
was  ready  to  march  at  i  e  head  ot  liil 
army  to  preserve  t  iniegritj  ^d|| 
treaty.    Still  he  had  itK&bdik^m^^ 
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told  Stein  that  he  shonld  make  his  temu 

befoiehand,  and  DOt  trast  to  the  generosi- 
ty of  hU  allies :  he  wanted  no  aagmenta- 
tion  of  territory,  but  subddies.  On  the 
13th  of  March,  Napoleon  was  placed  un- 
der the  ban  of  Europe,  and  the  document 
is  a  cuiious  counterpart  to  the  ontlawal 
which  Napoleon  had  issued  against  Stein 
seven  years  before.  This  declaration  was 
received  with  hearty  applause  in  Germany, 
but  the  effect  it  might  have  produced  m 
Fi-ance  was  lost  by  the  delay  in  sending 
it  to  Paris,  which  city  it  did  not  reach  till 
the  21st,  and  was  naturally  suppressed  by 
the  new  government. 

But  Napoleon  himself  was  not  resting 
on  a  bed  of  roses  at  Paris.  In  order  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  conspiracy  which 
recalled  him,  the  Bonapartists  had  been 
forced  to  coalesce  with  the  dissatisfied 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  the  relics  of  the  Jacobin  party.  These 
joined  in  their  desire  to  overthrow  the 
Bourbons,  and  left  the  rest  to  Providence, 
in  the  hope  that  each  party  would  over- 
come the  other  :  the  former  desired  Na- 
poleon as  their  leader,  the  latter  only  in- 
tended to  make  use  of  him  and  overthrow 
their  instrument,  so  soon  as  it  had  done 
its  duty ;  they  demanded  a  share  in  the 
government,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  a 
republican  constitution.  Napoleon  found 
the  republican  element  so  strong  on  hia 
return  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  ; 
he  received  Camot  and  Fouehe  into  his 
ministry,  formed  a  garde  nationale,  pro- 
mised freedom  of  the  press  and  a  new  con- 
stitution, to  deliberate  on  which  the  depu- 
ties were  summoned  to  a  "  Champ  de 
Mai,"  in  imitation  of  the  Carlovingians. 
Napoleon's  position  was  any  thing  but  re- 
assuring. Checked  in  his  movcmenta  by 
the  distrust  of  his  troublesome  allies, 
alarmed  about  their  views  and  the  temper 
of  the  republican  party,  he  lived  surround- , 
ed  by  his  guards,  who  oppressed  and 
roused  the  population  by  their  eicesses. 
The  only  external  ally  he  possessed  was 
his  brother-iu-Iaw  Murat;>'bnt  chance 
threw  a  means  into  his  hands  by  which 
his  opponents  might  possibly  be  divided, 

"On  the  8th  of  April,  Alexander  received  a 
communication  from  Napoleon  through  Budia- 
kin,  who  had  remained  in  Paris  to  watch  the 
course  of  events.  Napoleon  sent  him  through 
Harct  a  duplicate  or  the  secret  treaty  of  Bd  Jan. , 
which  M.  de  Jaucourt  had  left  behind  him  in 
his  flight,  with  other  documents  relatinE  to  the 
Congress.    Maret,  while  begging  the  Russian 
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sidered  it  his  du^  not  to  keep  it  concealed  from 
the  Emperor.'  When  Alexander  received  the 
document  he  was  extremely  angry ;  he  turned 
veij  red,  and  there  were  erident  signs  of  a 
storm.  At  a  very  eariy  hour  next  morning  he 
EUmmoned  Stein,  and  after  showing  him  the 
trea^,  said ;  '  I  have  requested  Prince  Metter- 
nich  to  come  here,  and  wish  you  to  be  present 
at  the  interview  as  witness.'  Soon  after  Met- 
temich  came  in.  Alexander  showed  him  the 
paper,  and  asked  him  if  he  recognized  it  The 
Prince  did  not  move  a  feature,  and  was  silent 
When  he  attempted  to  evade  the  subject  and 
began  talking  of  other  matters,  the  Emperor  in- 
terrupted him  with  the  words:  'Metternich,  so 
long  as  we  live,  not  a  word  must  ever  be  ex- 
changed between  us  on  this  matter.  Now  we 
have  other  things  to  do.  Napoleon  has  return- 
ed, and  OUT  alliance  must  henceforth  be  firmer 
than  ever.'  With  these  words  he  threw  the 
treaty  into  the  fire,  and  dismissed  both  minis- 
ters.'"* 

A  short  time  sfterwards,  Talleyrand  to- 
sured  Count  Nesselrode  that  only  some 
unimportant  papers  had  been  left  behind 
by  I>e  Jaucourt,  and  when  Nesselrode 
appeared  to  display  some  doubt,  he  con- 
tinued :  "Ah !  I  know  what  you  would  like 
to  speak  about — that  treatji' — but  it  was 
made  without  any  evil  design ;  I,  for  my 
part,  wished  to  break  up  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  I"  ("The  scoundrel!"  Stein 
here  adds  energetically.)  Alexander 
spoke  to  the  King  of  Bavaria  on  the  sub- 
ject, much  in  the  same  w&f  as  be  had 
done  to  Metternich :  "  You  were  carried 
away — I  think  no  more  about  it."  Still 
the  impression  produced  by  the  treaty 
could  not  be  entirely  dissipated,  and  the 
majority  of  the  courts  began  to  apologize, 
recogniidng  as  they  did  the  awkward  po- 
sition in  wnich  they  would  be  placed  if 
Russia  and  Prussia  retired  from  the  alli- 
ance. Alexander,  however,  sacrificed  his 
own  feelings  to  the  wel&re  of  Europe, 
and  energetic  preparations  were  made  to 
hurl  Napoleon  once  more  from  the  throne. 
But  before  they  proceeded  to  action,  the 
Allies  had  to  regolate  the  manner  of  their 
interference,  for  Alexander  had  a  strong 
desire  to  sink  the  Bourbons  in  &vor  of 
the  younger  line.  The  cowardice  Iiouis 
Xyni.  1^  displayed  in  deserting  the 
throne  of  his  fathers  only  enhanced  the 
contempt  which  Alexander  entertained 
for  the  Bourbona.  After  a  lengthened 
I  diacoasioD  it  was,  however,  dedded  that 
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no  change  should  be  made  in  the  manifes-  to  quote  what  our  author  says  on  the  sab- 

to  of  the  13th  March.     In  the  mean  while  ject : 
Prussia  had  rapidly  pr<^eded  to  arm ;  by 

the  23d  April,  Gneisenau  was  enabled  to  "  The  narratiye  has  shown  under  what  diffl- 

write  to  the  Piincess  Louise:  "We  are  culties  the  settlement  or  solution  of  the  various 

already  standing  at  the  gates  of  France  su^ects  was  effected.    As  it  was  impossible  to 

«.ui>    iKAAAA   JS««     T>«,,^:»,««    »..;^»«.^.i  retrieve  what  had  been  neglected  m  1812  and 

with   150,000  men    Prussums   aniniated  ^g^g  ^^  ^^  p^    ^^  reference  to  Poland. 

with  the  best  spirit.    Were  the  neighbor-  Germany,  and  Prussia,  the  result  could  not  be 

mg  armies  mibued  with  the  same  temper,  generally  satisfactory.    It  was  no  g:reat  creatioii 

we  should  soon  be  able  to  march  mto  from  one  mould,  but  a  very  imperfect  prodocti 

Paris  again.     A  bitter  after-taste  of  the  such  as  could  only  emanate  from  the  nision  of 

Congress  is  still  perceptible,  but  we  must  so  many  energies  and  passions  in  such  assem- 

strive  to  look  into  the  future  and  forget  ^^^    It  bears,  thenjhe  deep  unprintof  evw 

the  past.     AU  that  grieves    me  is  our  human   work,  ^°^«'*^^<>°5    "J^J^^^*^^ 

r       J  •       i.*  '^        u'l    ^u                 •         1  easier  than  to  reproach  the  arrangements  made 

forced  inactivity,  while  the  enemy  is  zeal-  ^^^^  p^j^^  g^^^y,  and  the  ifetherlanda.  or 

ously  carrymg  on  his  political  and  mihta-  to  make  better  suggestions  about  each  point 

ry  preparations."     This  inactivity,  how-  than  those  carried  into  effect    But  the  oljjeoi 

ever,  resulted  from  a  decision  of  the  pow-  here  was  not  to  propose,  but  to  cause  aoospi- 

ers  that  they  would  not  venture  the  risk  ance,  and  no  one  was  powerful  enough  to  dio- 

of  a  defeat,  but  only  commence  an  attack  ***«  5  ^"^^^  ^^  highest  were  compelled  to  court 

when  the  grand  Austrian  and  Russian  ar-  the  adherence  of  the  ottier  membOT.     m 

«,:^«  «r^^«  «^  ♦!,«  ««^«  .!:„♦««««  A.^«,  T>„«:«  loudest  condemnation  of  the  Congress  waa  vl- 

mies  were  at  the  same  distance  from  Pans  ^ered  by  French  poUticians;  natuially  enough, 

as  the  English  and  Prussian.     One  thmg  ^s  French  policy  suffered  its  severest  deiS 

was  neglected,  however :  the  danger  that  here  and  in  Paris,  and  could  only  be  raiasd 

Napoleon  might  throw  an  overpowering  from  its  self -created  ruin  by  the  generosity  of 

weight  on  one  division  of  the  allies,  and  its  opponents.     But  when  a  French   wntcr 

destroy  the  connection  between  them  by  breaks  out  into  the  complaint,  'Justice  on^ 

a  victory.     And  how  nearly  did  he  effect  aPPeared   before  the  Confess   in   momr^ 

^1^-  •      ''                                ''  robes,'  the  remark  offers  itself  mvoinntanlyt 

T   A.\.                VI    xu    i-i                           J.  that  at  all  congresses  where  French  policy  bai 

In  the  mean  while  the  Congress  was  not  pi^y^d  the  prfncipal  part,  down  to  ^t,  B^ 

idle :  the  splendid  myth  of  the  Grerman  yonne,  and  SchOnbrunn,  from  the  time  wh«i 

constitution  was  being  worked  out,  and  Brennus  threw  his  sword  into  the  balance,  justtoa 

the  affairs  of  Italy  settled.    The  Duchies  never  made  her  appearance  at  alL    And  even  tf 

of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  were  many  a  just  demand  of  the  peoples  remained 

handed  over  to  Maria  Louisa,  while  the  unsatisfied,  this  does  not  result  from  tiie  frd 

legations  which  Austria  would  so  gladly  ^^^\  ^^  ^*?.  °^^  »  congress  ^  <^«^<»«{« 

-u        «  «.  •  .*a   «^^  «,u:«k  Ttr.,.^*  ^^       •  j  that  the  nations  were  not  heard  before  the  OoB- 

have  retain^,  and  which  Murat  occupied  ^^  ^^^^     k^^^g  ^^  ^ti^^al  congrw 

for  a  second  time,  were  restored  to  the  gave  the  battie-flelcL  and  nations  can  not  be 
Pope  through  the  influence  of  England,  heard  en  masse  but  tiu-ough  their  most  eminMl 
The  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  representatives,  no  few  of  whom  laised  thdr 
whose  gubernatorial  cares  his  Catholic  voices  loudly  at  Vienna,  and  advanced  inde&tf- 
sons,  Francis  and  Murat,  so  much  wished  gahly  until  they  found  the  extremest  limit  of 
to  lighten,  and  from  whom  the  most  success  in  tiie  will  and  apparent  advantage  of 
Christian  king  had  torn  Avignon  and  the  J^  J^S^^IS^I  lfet^?b?  ^ 
Venaissin,  found  his  best  support  at  that  ^lementing  the  treatjf  of  Paris,  restoorecl  the  tm 
time  m  the  disinterested  heretics  and  union  of  states  through  Europe  in  the  place  of 
schismatics  of  England,  Prussia,  and  Napoleonic  tyranny.  This  work  of  an  eoUgiii- 
Russia,  nor  did  ho  institute  any  novena  enedand  great  policy,  imperfectly  as  it  was  oar- 
that  they  might  become  like  his  other  ned  out  in  its  details,  still  remaina  the  Mb 
faithful  sons.   In  the  conference  of  the  7th  ^^^^y^*^^  permanent  basis  of  Eni^aa  U^ ; 

settled  by  the  recognition  of  Ferdmand  Cong^  but  to  worse  times  and  tai  «miiioBt 

as  King  of  Naples.     On  the  9th  June  the  men?' 
final  protocol  of  the  Congress  was  signed 

by  all  the  representatives  of  the  powers,  While  Napoleon  was  collecti:^  ftD  bb 

and  the  great  work  of  regulating  Europe  forces  for  one  final  blow,  the  Amea  w^ 

was  effected  in  due  accordance  with  the  not  idle,  and  their  army,  when  ooUeot^ 

views  of  the  Holy  Alliance.     Without  would  have  amounted  to  a  miUioa  of  wi[^ 

indorsing  his  views,  we  may  be  permitted  riors.     The  luckless  inhabitantB  of  tht 
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Upper  Rhine  were  so  exhausted  by  this  and  his  entire  equipage ;  he  was  so  surprised 
new  army  of  locusts  following  so  closely  ^^^  ^®  jumped  out  of  his  carriage  without 
on  the  last  war,  that  they  deserted  their  ^<>rd  or  hat  and  saved  hhnself  on  horseback, 
houses  e.  ^^...  Fortunately  however  f^UI^T^i  it,t?t^^^ 
this  state  of  things  was  not  fated  to  last  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Persuade  the  Emperor  Alex- 
long,  but  the  news  of  W atbrloo  was  so  ander  to  grant  me  a  small  estate  near  Bim- 
incredible,  that  when  it  reached  head-  baum ;  then  we  shall  be  neighbors,  and  I  will 
quarters  at  Heidelberg,  a  witty  general  spend  my  last  days  calmly  in  the  country." 
remarked:    "The   corn  was  so  high  in 

Belgium  that  Napoleon  had  probably  con-  During   the  occupation  of  France  bjr 

cealcd  himself  in  it  with  his  army."  When  the  Allies  a  considerable  difference  was  vi- 

Mettemich  mentioned  at  a  later  period  sible  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  troops, 

that  an  Austrian  army  in  such  a  position  The  Prussians  and  Russians  had  learned 

as  the  Prussian  would  have  required  at  from  the  French  themselves  the  use  to 

least  six  weeks  to  recover,  Stein  replied  which  an  enemy's  countrjr  could  be  put, 

in  high  glee;  "There  you  can  see  the  while  Wellington  kept  his  German  and 

value  of  moral  strength."  Dutch  troops  m  severe  check  only  to  reap 

the  ridicule  of  the  French  as  being  a  man 
*'The~questi on  which  has  been  discussed  on  "more  French  than  the  French  them- 
either  side  with  such  exacerbation,  whether  selves."  In  order  to  insure  regularity  in 
Wellington  or  Blflcher  won  the  battle  of  Water-  ^hese  matters,  a  commission  was  appoint- 
loo,  is  very  easy  of  solution.  The  battie  was  ^^  ^^  ^he  24th  of  July,  and  it  was  settled 
the  common  deed  of  the  two  armies,  arranged  .i  „.  i?^«„«^  «r^„i;i  i.^tl  *^  ^^^^Ar.^i^^  ^«^ 
and  carried  out  in  that  view.  The  Prussian  that  France  would  have  to  provide  the  pay 
loss  was  proportionately  very  high,  and  amount-  ^9  clothmg  of  the  troops  m  addition  to 
ed  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  to  one  rations.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaders  pro- 
half  the  Anglo-German  loss  during  the  whole  ceeded  to  reclaim  the  art  treasures  which 
day.  Both  armies  fought  here  for  the  same  they  had  trusted  to  Louis  XVlUth.'s  ge- 
cause,  against  the  same  enemy ;  they  struggled  nerosity  to  give  back  at  the  first  restor- 
like  the  two  arms  of  one  b<^y,  their  merit  be-  ^tion,  but  they  had  found  themselves 
ing  equal ;  and  the  heroic  daring  endurance  of  mistAkPTi  On  thiR  anbiPPt  Sphill^r  had 
the  one,  and  the  heroic  fire  and  energy  of  the  ^stat^n.  Un  tUis  subject  ocnuier  naa 
other,  hold  up  an  example  for  all  ages  how  the  ^^^ed  a  noble  appeal  so  fer  back  as  the 
German   nations  on  either  side  5ie  German  year  1800 : 

Ocean  ought  to  stand  by  each  other  and  con-  ,^      ,     ^  .    ,       ,                ,    «. 

quer  in  the  day  of  need."  ^as  der  Gnechen  kunst  erscbaffen, 

Mag  der  Franke  mit  den  Waffen 

The  news  of  this  great  event  spread  an  Jl*^"  ""^  ^^  ®*'m  ^*^"^ 

.    T        -u  VI    •       ^1.®       r.  r\         ^            J  Und  in  prangenden  Museen 

indescribable  joy  through  Gerraanj  ;  and  ^^j  ,^  seine  Sie^trophaen 

btein  received  the  first  official  mtimation  Dem  erstaunten  Yaterland  I 

of  it  by  a  letter  from  Bltlcher : 

"  Ewig  werden  sie  ihm  schweigen, 

Nie  von  den  Gestellen  steigen 

"  BLicHER  TO  STEIN.  In  des  Lcbeu's  frischen  Reih'n : 

Der  allein  besitzt  die  Musen, 

"  Noyelle,  June  22d,  1816. — I  trust,  my  ho-  Der  sie  tragt  im  warmen  Busen : 

nored  friend,  that  you  are  satisfied  with  me.  Dem  Yandiden  sind  sie  Stein.'* 
In  three  days  I  have  fought  two  sanguinary 

battles,  and  stood  against  five  violent  attacks  Nothing  outraged  the  French  vanity 

while  investing  three  fortresse^    I  owe  aU  to  ^^eper  tlin  this  restoration,  which  wii 

my  iron  will,  the  assistance  of  Gneisenau,  as    _^Ju^4.i« 4.  ««i      i?  *  i     ^  j 

well  as  the  affection  and  bravery  of  my  troops;  perfectly  natural.  Even  talented  men, 
and  though  there  was  no  want  of  representa-  ^®  iienjamm  Constant,  were  mconsola- 
tions  and  complaints  about  excessive  exertions  We.  When  the  latter  was  lamenting^  on 
and  danger,  I  soon  put  an  end  to  them.  The  the  subject  in  Germany,  his  clever  neigh- 
day  after  to-morrow,  I  shall  have  an  interview  bor  remarked :  "  If  Napoleon  said  former- 
with  Wellington,  and  then  forwards.  I  have  ly  to  his  troops,  Take  I  the  Allies  now  say 
sent  in  no  report  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  I  to  their  troops,  Take  back  I"  Constant 
know  that  the  King  will  make  my  report  to  him  ^  ,  ^  ^^^^  «  You  might  be  taken, 
known  immediately:  but  I  beg  you  to  lay  me  *^r"^^»  *xi  axv^xv*  a.vt*  ^6"»  ^^  v««.cij, 
at  his  feet  and  say,  that  if  I  hid  had  more  Cos-  madame,  for  a  general's  daughter  I" 
sacks  and  light  cavalry  with  me,  but  very  few  Pardon  me,  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  law- 
of  the  Frenchmen  would  have  been  left.  Napo-  y^r,"  HOpfher's  daughter  replied.  Even 
Icon  has  lost  every  thing — his  chest,  his  jewels,  W  eUington,  to  whom  the  French  applied, 
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could  offer  them  no  hope  of  retaining  tical  confusion.    The  last  census  of  the  French 

their  plunder,  and  so  the  sacrifice  was  el-  population  (after  the  peace  of  Paris)  gires  m 

fected  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  total  of  28,»00,000  souU.    What  apopnlataonl 

eternal  jeremiads  even  to  the  present  dav.  J^^gJ^  P^-^-"^  rpS^lrhSgefS 

WhUe  the  AUies  were  engaged  m  read-  recoU^tions,  its  thW  for  revenge  and^Mdi- 

mg  the  French  a  lesson  m  morality,  btem  ness,  and  yet  this  must  not  be  prevented  1 

had  been  gradually  recovering  his  health  •<  Wellington  behaves  worst  of  alL  a  man  who^ 

at  his  estate  in  Nassau.    In  July  he  was  without  us,  would  have  been  annihilated,  a  maa 

honored  by  a  visit  from  Goethe,  and  in  who  did  not  keep  his  promise  of  holding  him- 

his  company  visited  Cologne  and  the  art-  self  ready  to  come  to  our  assistance  on  the  16th 

istic  treasures  ofthe  Lower  Rhine.  Amdt,  ^^''t'ot^^^  T  '^^J!^  chivalrously  saved  oo 

u            I.-       4.  xv    4.*            ^      _        ^  the  18th,  forgetting  the  misfortune  which  bad 

who  saw  him  at  t^  time,  and  compared  ^^^^  ^^  usthroiLh  his  feult;  whom  we  led 

their  trip  to  the  fabled  voyage  of  the  iron  before  the  gates  ofParis— for,  had  it  not  been 

and  earthen  pots,  tells  us  of  the  extreme  for  us,  he  would  not  have  arrived  there  m 

delicacy  with  which  the  two  old  gentle-  speedily — ^whom  we  saved  the  oonsequeneea  of 

men  behaved  to  each  other,  through  a  a  second  engagement  by  our  rapid  pursuit — ^fbr 

mutual  desire  to  avoid  a  collision.   Goethe  we  crushed  the  enemy,  and  not  a  single  Britoo 

displayed  toward  Stein  a  sort  of  amazed  ^  ^^'^  ^^^T  fire.since  the  battle  of  the  IStiL 

reverence,   while  Stein  "was  unusually  l^JS^^Sf^f^^?^'^^'^'^^^ 

•  1         J      Mj        J   i_  'ji  J  xi-     T         /»  meanest  mgratituae. 

fentle  and  mild,  and  bridled  the  hon  of  «»Austria,  or  rather  M.,  is  vacillating,  nntmtfe- 

is  nature,  which  never  once   got  up  a  worthy,  and  calculating  on  an  alliance  with 

roar."     But  our  minister  was  soon  drawn  France.     Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  join  jul 

away  to  the  turmoil  of  politics ;  his  pre-  Were  the  former  more  sure,  and  able  to  act  Ui 

sence  was  absolutely  necessary  in  Paris,  accordance  with  higher  policy,  we  might  be 

and,  without  a  murmur,  he  set  out  on  his  *^^®  ^  dictate  in  connection  with  the  smaller 

journey.      The  Emperor  Alexander  re-  »!?*««»  »^^,^^.^*^*^"  ^^1^^,  ^^«  .*S.^^ 

t.^:^r.A  \.i^  ;«  ♦!>«  i,;«.i««*  ^»,.,,^«  ^^»«i^  silence.   The  King  is  here  isolated  wim  Foudie 

ceived  him  m  the  kindest  manner,  genUy  ^^  Talleyrand,  and  sighs  at  what  he  is  fbiee^ 

reproached  him  for  his  hasty  departure  ^  countersign,  for  the  English  have  given  hia 

from  Heidelberff,  and  mentioned  the  abso-  such  a  ministry.    The  other  memben  of  the 

lute  necessity  he  felt  of  discussing  with  royal  £Eunily  are  lamenting.    The  royaluta  in 

Stein   the  perilous    matters    which    had  the  south  are  killing  the  I^testanta,  who  weie 

surged  up  through  the  second  occupation  attached  to  the  Revolution.    A  quanti^  of  Jar 

of  Paris.    The  state  of  things  will  be  best  «>bin  stuff  has  been  developed,  wdjhe  north 

comnrph^nded  from  a  Iptter  writtpn  hv  and  east  of  France  are  deluged  with  it    Aiww 

comprenenaea  irom  a  letter  written  Dj  revolution  wiU  break  out  so  soon  as  we  have  all 

Gneisenauto  Amdt:  q^t^d  the  country.     The  Bpnapartiati  wifl 

elect  the  Due  d^Orleans,  or  even  some  fhnlgB 

"  We  are  in  danger  of  forming  a  second  peace  prfnce,  or  go  so  far  as  to  dismember  the  lrl«H««| 

of  Utrecht,  and  the  principal  peril  emanates  ^i  order  to  satisfy  their  vengeance  on  tibeBour- 

from  the  same  quarter  as  at  that  period.    Eng-  bons.    How  much  good  might  be  effected 

landisanimatedby  wonderfully  bad  sentiments,  ^ere  it  not  for  the  crooked  schemes  of 

and  with  her  will  no  injury  shall  be  done  to  macy !'' 
France.    The  most  to  be  taken  from  her  is  not 
territory,  but  a  contribution.    When  Russia 

talks  in  such  a  way,  it  may  be  explained  by  the  In  this  state  of  the  oase,  Stein  WAS  re- 
selfish  policy  which  does  not  desire  the  western  quested  to  give  his  opinion,  and  he  agreed^ 
frontiers  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  be  secured,  on  the  whole,  with  WeUingtonhi  propoii- 
and  intends  to  keep  an  ever  ready  ally  in  tion  that  a  line  of  French  fortreMee  ihoiild 

^'"''^K  P^^^  ?°«!;°^  '"^^  ^"^  ^Y  "^*^?-  be  temporarily  held  by  the  AUiefi  as  a  goft. 

nty  of  the  French  territory,  we  can  only  see  m  ^«„x^^*l/»  ^^/^«      t«  ♦!,•    i,^  ^•.•v.,^.^^  ♦i^ 

such  distorted  views  a  deifre  to  keep  up  a  war  ^^*®?  ^^  V?^^^'     In  thia  he  oppofMd  Ae 

on  the  Continent,  and  render  Germany  depend-  I^rn^ian    views,   which   str^OOlldy   d»» 

ent    But  while  England  does  not  wish  the  con-  manded  a  dimmation  ofthe  French  ten|» 

tinental  powers  to  make  conquests,  ^e  is  caring  tory.      In  another    memorial,  howwreg^ 

very  nicely  for  herselfl    She  has  just  made  a  Stein  so  fsT  modified  hiB  OJMBIOII  dut  h# 

declaration  to  Russia  that  she  intends  to  keep  thought  it  wonld  be  preferable  fur  F^MfeM 

the  Seven  felands.    Russia  regjjrds  the  matter  ^  ^^^  ™  ^  few  frontier  fortresses  rflOsT 

angrJy,  but  can  not  help  herself  ^j^^     ^      ^       ^     exhaustfan  of  A 

"Prussiaholdsalanguage  worthy  of  herself.  i™Li.       j     **v«*    «««  ^^^  a^Ls^a. 

She  gives  up  any  ag^andizement,  and  only  lengthened  occupation.     But  to Jj^At 

wishes  that  her  neighbors  should  become  power-  Emperor  Alexander  ooula  not  M  nnoSft 

ful  at  the  expense  of  France,  so  that  a  strong  to  assent,  and  snggested  the  systsm  wliiflk- 

frontier  may  be  drawn  round  this  focus  of  poh-  was    eventually    earned    into  Sfflbsli  Sif 
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bnilding  a  number  of  federal  fortTesaea 
with  the  French  compensation  fiind,  aa  a 
strong  defenee  for  the  German  frontier. 
In  the  confarence  of  the  24th  August,  it 
was  decided  that  Spain,  which  proposed 
to  march  80,000  men  into  Southern 
France,  should  be  recommended  to  with- 
draw them,  and  in  case  of  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  they  would  obtain 
no  assistance  from  the  AlUes.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  explanation,  the  Spaniards 
did  not  cross  the  Pyrenees.  The  French 
were  well  acquainted  with  all  that  took 
place  :  they  nattered  the  Russians,  united 
them  agamst  Prussia,  made  difficulties 
about  supplying  the  latter  army  with  pro- 
visions and  materiel,  delayed  the  payment 
of  the  first  installment  of  twenty-five  mil- 
hon  francs,  and  tried  to  work  upon  the 
allied  powers  by  the  threat  of  a  universal 
uprising  of  the  French  nation. 

"  The  Eraperor  Alexander,  who,  like  the  vine. 


who,  formerlj  a  woman  of  the  world  and  author- 
ess of  roroances,  had  turned  in  her  later  years 
to  mysticism.  She  fancied  she  stood  in  inmio- 
diate  communion  with  the  Deity,  and  received 
miraculous  powers  and  manifeatatioas  direct 
fi-om  Heaven,  and  managed  to  persuade  the  Em- 
peror of  the  truth  of  her  predictions.  Although 
at  this  period  forty-five  years  of  age,  she  pos- 
sessed numerous  relics  of  her  former  beauty,  an 
expressive  visionary  eye,  an  attractive  Sgure, 
and  a  most  charming  style  of  conversation. 
The  Emperor  visited  her  repeatedly :  blaii  with 
all  that  ordinary  Ufe  could  offer,  he  found  in  her 
fresh  charms,  fed  his  propensity  for  mysticism, 
and  listened  to  her  revelations.  This  pietism 
had  in  so  far  a  beneficial  effect  upon  him  that 
it  set  bounds  to  his  violence  and  restless  activi- 
ty, which  miRht  otherwise  have  grown  very 
menacing  for  Europe ;  but  she  had  no  influence 
on  his  management  of  home  affairs,  which  he 
neglected  more  and  more.  At  Madame  de 
Erildener's  he  met  other  persons  holding  simi- 
lar views — Bcrgasse,  the  old  adept  of  mesmer- 
ism, and  the  talented,  gentle  Hadame  de  Lezay- 
Marncsia,  whose  husband  had  been  murdered 
when  Prefect  of  Strasbourg.  This  lady  had  de- 
voted herself  entirely  to  religious  duties,  and 
believed  with  the  Krudener  that  Providence 
had  paved  the  way  for  a  holy  alliance  between 
France  and  Kussia  for  the  restoration  of  reli- 
gion and  piety.  Louis  XVlII.  employed  the 
Due  de  Richelieu,  a  perfect  courtier  of  attract- 
ive presence,  to  gain  over  the  new  Thauma- 
turge, and  through  her  convince  the  emperor 
that  Heaven  expected  from  him  the  salvation 
and  maintenance  of  France.  Alexander's  imme- 
diate entourage,  Capodistrias,  Nesselrode,  and 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  already  mentally  saw  him- . 
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self  minister  of  Louis  XVU!.,  gladly  left  their 
master  exposed  to  such  influences." 

Alexander  became  a  stannch  fiiend 
of  Louis  XV  111.,  and,  in  concord  with 
England,  determined  that  no  territorial 
diminution  should  take  place.  At  last 
Prussia  was  isolated,  for  even  Austria 
went  over  to  the  opposite  side.  Pmssia 
then  had  the  choice  either  to  declare  war 
against  France,  and  thus  dissolve  the 
great  alliance,  or  yield  her  own  convic- 
tions to  the  wishes  of  her  allies.  Although 
this  step  was  so  hard,  it  was  eventnalty 
taken,  and  the  afiair  settled.  A  change 
of  ministers  took  place  in  France,  and  on 
the  2d  of  October  the  conference  agreed 
to  the  following  terms :  France  would  re- 
vert  to  the  frontier  of  1790,  so  that  Lan- 
dau, Sarrelouis,  Philippeville,  and  Marien- 
burg,  with  Versoix,  Savoy,  and  Monaco, 
should  be  given  up,  and  HUnmgen  razed. 
On  the  other  hand,  Avignon,  the  Venaia* 
ain,  and  Mtimpelgard  would  be  left  to 
France.  The  war  contribution  was  set- 
tled at  TOO  millions,  and  seventeen  fort- 
resses, from  Fort  Louis  to  Cambray, 
would  be  occupied  by  150,000  of  the  AJ- 
lies,  at  the  expense  of  France.  This  mea- 
sure was  to  last  a  maximum  of  five  years : 
but  at  the  end  of  three  an  inquiry  would 
be  instituted  as  to  whether  the  security  of 
France  would  allow  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops.  Out  of  the  war  contribution, 
each  great  power  received  100  millions, 
while  one  hundred  were  divided  among 
tlie  other  allied  states,  fifty  being  allotted 
for  the  English  and  Prussian  armies.  The 
Netherlands  and  Sardinia,  which  had  re- 
ceived a  t«rritorial  aggrandizement,  gave 
up  their  100  millions  in  &vor  of  Austria 
and  Prnssia.  Tlie  whole  terminated  by 
the  drawing  np  of  the  holy  alliance  be- 
tween Alexander,  Frederick  William,  and 
Francis.  In  this  document  they  agreed, 
in  gratefiil  remembrance  of  the  auccessea 
achieved  during  the  last  three  years 
through  Divine  Providence,  to  take  the 
pecepts  of  the  Christian  religion  as  the 
basis  of  their  actions.  Henceforth  they 
wonid  be  united  as  true  brothers,  and  re- 
gard themselves  as  the  &tbera  of  their 
subjects,  and  lead  them  in  the  same  spirit 
of  fraternal  affection.  Finally,  all  the 
other  powers  which  did  homage  to  the 
same  principles  would  be  allowed  admis- 
sion to  the  alliance.  The  idea  of  this 
treaty  had  emanated  from  Madame  de 
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Krtldencr,  and  had  been  discossed  in  an  mer  powerflil  era,  strone,  and  feared  in  Europe 

interview  witli  Alexander  and  Bergassc,  — ^  then,  she  must  endure  and  be  silent" 

the  Emperor  himself  drawing    up    the  ttt-...    ^t              :■        ^      ^-        a^  •  . 

rough    sketch.     No    secret   Igreement  ^""l  *«.8«^i^  rcBtoration,  Stan's 

agamst  the  liberty  of  the  people  was  con-  pohtical  life,  m  so  for  as  it  possesses  inter- 

nected  with  it,  nor  did  the  three  princes  ««*  ^'^'^  ^^^.  ^""S^^  I«**«'"'  "*?;  ^^  «"**  *2 

entertain  any  designs  for  the  injury  of  °P«  terminated.    For  years  he  devot^ 

other  states,  thou|h  it  is  proba4  that  ^^^  *°  *^«  T^^^fJ"^  fetheriand, 

Alexander's   entourage,  more  especially  *°*  ^^^?  showed  himself  the  sworn  foe  <rf 

Capodistrias,  regarded  the  alliance  as  a  oppression.    At  last,  however,  he  retirod 

weapon,  which  in  good  time  could  be  *'T!*  ®^*'^®!?      ,?     ,?  P<>'**>«^  '*S?1? 

turned  against  the  Turks.    Such  appre-  ?°?  f^l''^^  *""«elf  to  hterat^re.    With 

hensions  were,  indeed,  openly  expressed  "aefetigable  energy  he  roused  the  nation 

when  the  aUiance  was  foriied.  ^\  ^ense  of  the  imnortancw  of  its-histo- 

ncal  monuments,  and  spared  no  money  or 

labor  to  collect  the  materials  for  a  truly 

"  From  these  struggles  and  discussions,  Ger-  national  work.    To  this  is  owing  that 

many  gained  the  bitterly  purchased  lesson,  that  splendid     collection,    the    "Monumenta 

none  of  the  great  European  powers  conscien-  j^istorica  Germaniffl,"  which  has  thrown  • 

tw  Jir  J  t^^'^t    '!:f^*^'""*'*^"^'  perfectly  new  light  on  the  past  history  of 

that  each  of  them   is  ready,  in  any  circum-  ^          x^*        °"rk«        xtTi^           ^-j 

stances,  to  carry  on  war  with  German  blood  and  */^®^*  ?^^^^°-  .  I>^«^?  ^^^  ^^^  P«™« 

German  arms ;  that  German  powers,  great  and  ^*    ^^^  ^^i  Stem  was  in  constant  corre- 

small,  are,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  courted  and  spondence  with  all  the  ^reat  men  of  his 

encouraged  to  devote  themselves  by  the  most  age,  and  the  letters  whidi  have  been  pre- 

flattcring  promises,  but  so   soon  as  German  served,  written  by  such  men  as  Bliicher, 

armies  have  gained  the  victory  and  the  common  Hmnboldt,  Aradt,  and   Niebuhr,  add  a 

I'lf.X.'LoT^f     "^1   ''''   ^TTt    ^""^'^l  great  charm  to  the  work  we  have  had  nnr 

whether  great  or  small,  can  calculate  on  just  Jo           'A      t* 

compensation  or  the  necessary  guarantee  of  in-  aer  consmerauon. 

dependence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  antici-  .  ^aron  yon  htem's  long  and  weU^peot 

pate  that  the  other  powers  will  rejoice  over  life  terminated  at  Cappenberg,  in  WeBfr- 

Germany's  losses.     Germany  must  found  no  phalia,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1881,  when  in 

hopes  either  on  England  or  France,  and  must  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.     BSb 

reckon  solely  on  herself.    And  whenever  the  marble  bust  has  been  placed  in  the  Wat 

time  arrives  that  no  German  longer  humiliates  haUa  by  order  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  but 

himself  to  become  the  mercenary  of  the  strana:-  k«    ^™^^„  ^ni  i:„«  ,,^^  -^^.«««-*..«  1«  ♦*k^ 

er-whenever  all  small  passions,^all  subordinate  ^^  "T   Tl             *   (^epermnius  m  the 

views,  are  relieved  by  the  feeling  of  nationaUty  Jif  *^  ^\  his  countrymen  so  long  as  <Hie 

—whenever,  in  consequence  of  a  unity  of  senti-  Y®""^  ^®  ^^^  ^"^^®  aspirations  turn  tO 

ment,  one  powerful  will  guides  the  destiny  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  who  tlurstB  for  the 

Germany,  she  will  again  become,  as  in  her  for-  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  his  fetheriand. 


<  ^  I 


THE       SUMMER-LAND. 


Two  leaflets,  long  since  withered,  that  give  birth 

To  no  green  memories  of  faded  spring, 
I  keep,  as  one  would  treasure  gems  of  worth, 

Though  sometimes  an  unwilling  tear  they 
bring, 
And  fill  my  heart  with  griefs  and  longings  wild. 

Scoff  if  you  will  I  I  stole  those  leaves  away, 
Like  kisses^  from  the  bed  of  a  fair  child, 

Whose  little  life  has  dawned  into  eternal  day. 

He  chained  my  wayward  love ;  but  never  knew 
I  loved  him ;  never  thought  I  was  his  friend, 

And  held  him  in  my  heart  among  the  few 
For  whom  my  life  and  powers  I  fain  would 
spend, 


As  a  lone  cloud  loving  a  group  of  flowers 
Might  linger  o'er  them  in  its  traddess  waj, 

To  empty  all  its  hoarded  wealth  of  showenii 
That  so,  in  blessing  them,  itself  miglit  waste 
away. 

Angels !  ye  loved  that  little  pearl  too  wsQ, 

And  gently  lifted  it  from  life's  roug^  sea 
To  heaven's  ocean ;  where  not  e'en  a  shell 

Speaks,  in  the  ear,  of  storms  that  can  not  bf. 
Angels  I  ye  took  that  bud,  so  rich  in  Iotsl 

Kept  fresh  with  our  wet  tears ;  ye  bote  it  fei^ 
And  set  it  in  the  summer-land  abovSi 

Where  some  time  I  shaU  find  it^  oped  inlis 
a  star. — Homeihold  Wordi. 
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VOLCANIC  VESUVIUS  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 


Vesuvius  is  very  well  in  its  way.  When 
really  in  earnest,  it  affords  a  pretty  sight 
for  our  lady  and  gentlemen  tourists,  who 
transport  their  knapsacks  or  carpet-bags 
to  the  bay  of  Naples  to  see  it,  and  makes 
the  trouble  of  the  holiday  excursion  well 
worth  taking  ;  but  he  who  wanders  over 
the  world  ot  waters  that  rolls  between 
Asia  and  America,  demands  something 
greater  and  grander ;  and  he  finds  it.  In 
the  very  middle  of  the  lone  Pacific,  Mau- 
na  Loa  raises  her  august  brow  to  the 
height  of  nearly  14,000  feet ;  and  when 
the  fit  is  on  her,  flings  a  glare  over  the 
ocean  from  a  colunm  of  fire  1000  feet 
high,  and  spouts  forth  a  torrent  of  lava, 
several  miles  in  breadth,  that  burns  up 
forests  and  jungles  in  its  winding  way,  and 
drinks  dry  the  swamps  and  streams  to  an 
extent  of  nearly  seventy  miles. 

The  last  eruption  commenced  in  Au- 
gust, 1855,  and  was  still  in  full  blast  about 
the  same  time  last  year.  It  is  described 
in  letters  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Weld  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  and  the  Rev.  Titus  Coan 
to  the  Biitish  Consul-general  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  both  read  at  the  Geo- 
logical Society  last  December. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1855,  a  small 
point  of  light  was  observed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mauna  Loa.  This  is  one  of  the 
three  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Island  of 
Hawaii,  in  the  Sandwich  group.  It  ap- 
pears, like  the  others,  smooth  and  rounded 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  standing 
almost  in  the  center  of  the  island,  and 
rising  from  the  sea-coast  through  every 
diversity  of  country  in  a  gradual  ascent 
of  about  forty  miles.  The  little  point  of 
light  was  seen  from  Hilo,  a  town  in  By- 
ron's Bay,  and  won  the  eye  fi'om  the 
beautiful  expanse  between,  with  its  pic- 
turesque ravines  filled  with  banana,  bread 
fruit,  and  candlenut  trees,  and  cutting 
through  grassy  slopes  dotted  here  and 
there  with  small  coffee  and  sugar  plantar 
tions,  till  the  region  of  comparative  fer- 
tility met  the  dark  forests  that  clothed 
the  middle  of  the  mountain.    The  star 


on  the  summit  grew  more  and  more  bril- 
liant as  the  people  gazed ;  then  it  rose 
and  expanded  oy  degrees,  filling  the  whole 
heavens  with  its  ominous  glare.  The 
eruption,  however,  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  remarkable  projection  of  burning 
substances  into  the  air,  but  by  a  vast  ana 
steady  discharge  of  lava,  the  fiery  floods 
of  which  burst  from  the  summit,  and 
rushed  down  the  side  with  appalling  fury. 
The  main  torrent  first  directed  itself  into 
the  valley  between  Mauna  Loa  and  one 
of  its  sisters,  Mauna  Kea,  and  then,  tak- 
ing an  easterly  direction,  flowed  over  for- 
ests, jimmies,  swamps,  and  streams,  to- 
wards Hilo,  widenmg,  as  it  advanced, 
from  a  breadth  of  three  miles  to  five  or 
six,  and  the  depth  varying  from  ten  to 
several  hundred  feet.  "  Our  first  good 
view,"  says  Mr.  Weld,  "  of  the  eruption 
was  at  night,  from  the  deck  of  a  ship 
in  the  harbor,  a^  trees  obstructed  the 
view  from  the  shore.  The  distant  craters 
were  scarcely  visible,  but  the  burning  for- 
ests above  Hilo  showed  the  front  of  the 
advancing  lava,  lighting  up  the  night  with 
a  mightj^  glare,  with  sometimes  a  column 
of  red  light  shooting  up,  occasioned  pro- 
bably by  an  explosion  of  the  half-cooled 
upper  crust  of  lava,  or  by  dried  trees  fall- 
ing into  the  devouring  element."  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  jponderous  fluid,  however, 
must  not  be  judged  by  that  of  water. 
Although  it  rushed  down  the  steep  of  the 
mountam  with  incalculable  speed,  it  is  not 
mentioned  that  in  the  more  level  country 
it  made  much  greater  progress  than  a  mile 
in  the  week ;  but  still,  day  after  day,  it  fill- 
ed the  air  with  smoke,  darkening  the  en- 
tire horizon,  and  converting  into  a  desert 
vast  tracts  till  then  waving  with  fruits,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  glory  of  tropical  ver- 
dure. 

Both  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr.  Coan  visited 
the  scene  of  the  outbreak,  the  latter  giv- 
ing also  an  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  lava-stream  at  its  terminus,  not  more 
than  fifteen  miles  from  Hilo.  To  gain  this 
point  through  the  jungle,  and  over  the 
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bed  of  a  river,  while  the  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents,  was  a  work  of  difficulty ; 
but  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  he 
came  suddenly  upon  the  burning  lava, 
consuming  the  thicket  before  him  for  a 
breadth  of  several  miles,  and  gleaming 
with  innumerable  fires.  The  party  halted 
under  a  tree  within  a  few  feet  of  the  lavar 
stream,  the  heat  of  which  they  made  use 
of  to  boil  their  tea,  and  keep  them  warm 
"  through  th^  long  and  stormy,  but  in- 
tensely mteresting  night.  The  pyrotech- 
nical  scene  was  mdescribable;  standing 
under  our  tree,  we  could  survey  an  area 
of  some  fifteen  square  miles,  over  which 
countless  fires  were  gleaming  with  ex- 
treme briUiancy.  The  jungle  was  burn- 
ing, and  trees  were  ialling;  the  rend- 
ing of  the  rocks,  the  detonation  of  gases, 
clouds  of  steam  from  boiling  water,  and 
scintillations  from  burning  leaves  filled  the 
atmosphere ;  and  the  red  glare  above  re- 
sembled a  firmament  on  fire.  During  the 
night  we  were  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
advancing  lava,  and  when  we  decamped 
in  the  morning,  we  left  our  sheltermg 
tree  in  flames." 

Mr.  Weld's  journey  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  broken  by  a  visit  to  the 
CEater  of  Kilauea,  much  lower  down,  the 
lava-torrent  from  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
burst  into  the  sea  at  more  than  thirty 
miles'  distance,  forming  several  islands, 
and  heating  the  waters,  and  killing  the 
fish,  in  an  area  of  many  miles.  The 
crater  of  Kilauea  is  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  about  1500  feet  deep.* 
The  clifis  forming  its  outer  lip  form  a  near- 
ly perpendicular  wall  of  yellowish  clay 
2Lud  dark  basalt  rock.  The  bottom  of  the 
crater  is  constantly  changing  ;  and  fre- 
quently it  holds  in  the  lower  hollow  a  lake 
of  molten  lava  a  mile  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad.  On  the  present  occasion,  it 
was  a  plain,  more  or  less  broken,  of  lead- 
colored  lava,  dotted  with  small  mounds 
and  craters,  giving  forth  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  as  night  approached,  kindling  up  here 
and  there  into  tires. 

The  ascent  from  hence  to  the  summit 
was  through  woods,  over  old  lava-streams, 
by  the  mouths  of  large  caverns,  and 
heaps  of  stones  to  mark  where  travelers 
had  perished.  They  lay  down  for  the 
night  on  some  half-vitrified  ashes ;  being 


*  On  the  island  of  Maui,  there  is  a  crater  of  an 
extuict  volcano,  said  to  be  twenty-four  miles  in  dr- 
cumfurence. 


at  such  an  elevation  that  the  next  morn- 
ing when  thev  tried  to  make  some  tea, 
the  water,  although  it  boiled  readily,  did 
not  attain  heat  enough.  That  day  the 
view  of  the  opposite  mountain  of  Manna 
Kea  was  remarkably  fine.  ^*  The  old 
conical  craters  on  its  summits  covered 
with  newly  &llen  snow,  its  huge  outline 
shadowy  and  dim,  the  clouds  of  smoke 
that  rose  round  its  base  from  the  yaller 
down  which  the  present  flood  of  lava  u 
flowing,  the  wOd  dreariness  of  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  tropical  sl^  above,  fono. 
ed  a  scene  almost  indescribably  grand 
and  wonderful."  On  arriving  at  the  lava 
of  the  present  eruption,  they  were  able 
to  tract  its  devastating  course  below.  It 
had  been  partially  cooled  on  the  surfiMO, 
so  as  to  admit  of  their  walking  on  it^ 
though  with  some  difficulty  and  dsmger, 
as  tl^e  flood  of  liquid  fire  still  continued 
to  roll  under  the  crust.  Of  this  flood  Mr. 
Weld  obtained  a  view  through  a  broken 
part  of  the  surfiu^.  *'  The  huge  arch  and 
roof  of  the  cavern  glowed  red-hot,  and^ 
as  with  some  difficulty  I  obtained  a  point 
directly  overhan^g  it,  the  glare  was 
perfectly  scorchmg.  The  lava,  at  al- 
most a  white  heat,  flowed  slowly  down 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  or  four  miles 
an  hour.  I  dropped  a  fragment  of  rook 
into  it,  which  it  carried  floatioff  on. 
There  was  something  very  impressiTe  in 
its  steady,  smooth,  onward  course." 

The  eruption  came  from  two  orateni 
one  a  mile  lower  than  the  other.  In  the 
lower,  the  upper  crust  of  the  lava  had 
cooled,  and  the  discharge  was  sobter- 
ranean;  although  the  smoke,  darknesBi 
and  sulphureous  stench  continued  to  make 
it  an  object  of  awe.  The  upper  crater 
still  sent  up  those  volumes  of  red  amoke 
and  partially  ignited  gases  which  at  rngjiit 
appeared  a  lofty  co}umn  of  flame.  ]ut- 
ing  commenced  their  return — 

^^  Our  sleeping-place  was  about  500  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  craters ;  the  night 
was  fine  with  us ;  but,  whilst  above  ns 
the  craters  rolled  updark  oolnmns  of 
smoke,  below,  over  JBQlo  and  Bjlaneai 
raged  a  magnificent  thunder-storm.  TbB 
level  of  the  top  of  the  clouds  was  aomch 
what  below  us,  and  along  it  played  flashes 
of  the  most  vivid  lightning,  whilst  the 
thunder-peals  seemed  to  roll  up  finamthe 
valley  below.  Later  in  the  night  it  rained, 
and  in  the  morning,  though  in  the  tropios^ 
the  exterior  of  the  fiir-rug  in  whidi  I 
slept  was  white  with  hoar-m>8t.'' 
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In  Mr.  Coan's  journey  to  the  summit, 
he  walked  along  the  lavanatream  for  some 
distance,  where  it  appeared  to  be  five  or 
six  miles  broad ;  then  observing  a  nar- 
rower place,  he  crossed  to  its  opposite 
bank.  "  At  this  point  the  whole  surface 
of  the  lava  was  solidified,  while  the  mol- 
ten flood  moved  on  below  like  water  un- 
der ice  in  a  river.  The  superficial  crust 
of  the  lava  was  crackling  with  heat,  and 
emitting  mineral  gases  at  innumerable 
points.  Along  the  margin,  numerous 
trees  lay  crushed,  half-charred,  and  smoul- 
dering upon  the  hardened  lava." 

That  night,  they  slept  on  the  cooled 
lava,  above  the  line  of  vegetation.  The 
next  day,  "  upward  and  upward  we  urged 
our  weary  w^ay  upon  the  heated  rooi  of 
the  lava,  passmg,  as  we  ascended,  open- 
ing after  opening,  through  which  we  look- 
ed upon  the  igneous  nver  as  it  rushed 
down  its  vitrified  duct  at  the  rate  of  for- 
ty miles  an  hour.  The  lava  current  at 
this  high  point  on  the  mount  was  fearful, 
the  heat  mcandescent,  and  the  dynamic 
force  wonderful.  The  fire-duct  was  laid 
from  25  to  100  feet  deep  down  the  sides 
of  the  mount ;  and  the  occasional  open- 
ings through  the  arches  or  superincum- 
bent strata  were  from  1  to  40  &thoms  in 
diameter.  Into  these  orifices  we  cast- 
large  stones,  which,  as  soon  as  they  struck 
the  surface  of  the  hurrying  flood,  passed 
down  the  stream  in  an  indistiDct  and  in- 
stantaneous blaze.  Through  openings  id 
the  mountain  we  could  also  see  subter- 
ranean cataracts  of  molten  rock  leaping 
precipices  of  25  or  50  feet.  The  wnole 
scene  was  awful,  defying  description. 
Struggling  upwards  amidst  hills,  cones, 
ridges,  pits,  and  ravines  of  jagged  and 
smoking  lava,  we  came  at  1  P.M.  to  the 
terminal  or  summit  crater,  and  mounting 
to  the  highest  crest  of  its  banks,  we 
looked  down  as  into  the  very  throat  of 
hell."  This,  according  to  Mr.  Coan,  is 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  while  Mr. 
Weld  places  the  highest  crater  1600  feet 
below  the  summit.  The  former,  indeed, 
met  with  nothing  at  all  like  what  is  com- 


monly called  a  crater.  The  plateau  of 
the  mountam  was  rent  with  yawning  fis- 
sures,  bordered  with  masses  of  scoriae, 
lava,  etc.,  "  piled  in  the  form  of  the  elon- 
gated cones,  rent  longitudinally,  while 
the  inner  walls  were  hung  with  burning 
stalactites,  and  festooned  with  a  capillary 
or  filamentous  lava,  called  Peli^s  hctir,  and 
much  resembling  the  hair  of  a  human  be- 
ing. The  burning  lava  is  not  seen  at  this 
point — it  goes  off  by  a  subterranean  cham- 
oer ;  "  but  the  fearful  rush  of  white 
smoke  and  gases  from  these  fissures  on 
the  summit  fills  one  with  awe,  and  the 
spectator  must  use  his  utmost  care  lest 
tne  fierce  whirlwinds  which  gyrate  and 
sweep  over  these  heated  regions  throw 
him  over,  or  strangle  him  with  sulphur- 
eous gases."  It  is  not  wonderftd  that  the 
natives  consider  the  hair,  hung  in  so  ex- 
traordinary a  situation,  to  belong  to  the 
goddess  Pele.  It  is  "  reddish,  brownish, 
or  of  golden  hue" — ^in  fact  auburn  ;  and 
the  beautiful  but  awful  being  it  adorned 
lost  the  fragments  in  her  wild  gambols  as 
she  rioted  in  her  volcano-bath  during  the 
night,  splashing  the  liquid  fire  to  the  hea- 
vens, and  flmgmg  its  fitful  glare  over  the 
sea. 

We  may  add  that  the  immense  crater 
of  Kilauea  was  in  full  work  in  1840,  when 
the  flood  of  lava  "  forced  itself  under  its 
mural  sides  at  the  depth  of  1000  feet, 
pursuing  its  way  towards  the  sea  in  subter- 
ranean galleries,  until  the  fiery  flood  broke 
ground,  and  rolled  down  in  a  burning 
deluge,  from  one  to  four  miles  wide, 
sweeping  away  forest  and  hamlet,  and 
filling  the  heavens  with  its  murky  clouds 
and  its  lurid  glare.  In  three  days  it 
reached  the  sea,  having  traveled  thirty 
miles ;  and  for  two  wee^s  it  i>Iunged  in  i 
vast  fiery  cataract,  a  mile  wide,  over  a 
precipice  some  fifty  feet  high.  The  com- 
motion, the  detonations,  the  rolling  and 
gyrating  clouds  of  ascending  vapor  were 
awfully  sublime.  The  ocean  was  heated 
for  twenty  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
thousands  of  marine  animals  were  killed." 

Such  is  Maima  Eea  when  the  fit  is  on  her ! 
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About  the  end  of  1813,  a  young  man, 
plainly  dressed,  but  of  though tml  and 
earnest  look,  entered  the  Sabbath-school 
rooms  of  Southgate  Congregational  Cha- 
pel, Gloucester,  and  said  to  one  of  the 
teachers :  "  Have  you  any  thing  for  me  to 
do  here?  I  want  to  teach  some  child- 
ren." He  gave  his  name  as  Walter  Hen- 
ry Medhurst.  Bom  in  London  in  1796, 
Medhurst  had  been  taken  to  Gloucester 
when  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  appren- 
ticed to  a  printer.  For  some  time  he 
seems  to  have  led  a  somewhat  thoughtless 
life :  theater-going,  and  other  profitless,  if 
not  pernicious  amusements,  engrossed  all 
his  spare  time.  At  the  request  of  a  bro- 
ther, ne  had  agreed  to  spend  one  Sabbath 
evening  in  Southgate  Chapel.  The  text 
for  the  evening  was,  "A  brand  plucked 
from  the  burning ;"  and,  during  the  dis- 
course, one  thought  and  another  of  his 
own  likeness  to  the  earnest  preacher's  vi- 
vid descriptions  of  character,  laid  their 
firm  grasp  on  young  Medhurst's  soul.  A 
time  of  spiritual  crisis  had  come  unsought 
for.  The  power  of  the  higher  life  had  en- 
tered the  youth's  heart,  and  his  strong 
will  was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  good 
against  evil.  The  earnest  question  in  the 
Sabbath-school,  "  Have  you  any  thing  for 
me  to  do  here  ?"  finds  its  explanation  in 
the  presence  of  the  new  life  in  the  soul  of 
the  printer's  lad.  Medhurst  could  not 
long  continue  idle.  The  thought  of  a  life- 
time of  earnest  work  had  been  before  him 
in  the  years  of  his  folly,  and  the  same 
thought  passed  with  him  over  the  thresh- 
old mto  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d.  There 
was  much  deep  moral  darkness  prevailing 
in  many  of  the  villages  around  G&oucester. 
There  was  work  which  he  thought  might 
be  attempted  by  him ;  and,  with  charac- 
teristic earnestness  and  zeal^  he  set  about 
doing  it "  with  his  might."  In  some  small 
Congregational  chapel,  in  some  mean  cot- 


*  A  Glance  at  the  Interior  of  China,  obtained  dur* 
ing  a  Journey  through  the  SiOc  and  Green  Tea  Coun- 
tries. Bj  W.  H.  MEDOUBflT,  D.D.  London:  Snow. 
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tage,  or,  in  summer,  by  the  waydde,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hedgerow  trees, 
he  discoursed,  to  the  rude  company  that 
gathered  around  him,  of  those  srand 
truths  which  had  thrown  their  nving 
power  over  his  own  soul,  and  set  him 
apart  for  work  in  behalf  of  others.  He 
had  learned  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  ^'  die 
real  end  and  use  of  all  knowledge — the 
dedication  of  that  reason  which  is  giyea 
us  by  God  to  the  use  and  advantage  of 
man." 

While  he  labored  at  '^  whatsoever  his 
hand  found  to  do" — printiug  dUigently 
on  week  days,  and  preaching  as  diugeiiU 
Iv  on  Sabbath — ^the  stirring  letters  of 
Morrison  and  Milne,  the  Chinese  misdoi^ 
aries,  inoculated  him  with  the  strong  de- 
sire to  devote  himself  to  the  work  or  God 
in  the  East.  An  opportunity  soon  pr^ 
sented  itself  His  eye  fell  on  an  advent 
tisement  by  the  directors  of-  the  London 
Missionary  Society  for  a  printer,  to  be  a^ 
sociated  with  the  Malacca  Mission.  Me^ 
hurst  offered,  and  was  accepted.  Ss  love 
of  preaching  went  with  him  to  the  Malay- 
an  Archipelago,  and  he  was  very  soon  as 
earnestly  engaged  in  it  as  he  was  with  hk 
printing-press.  The  sagacious  Milne  soon 
saw  that  they  had  among  them  a  man  fiiD 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom — one 
who  had  been  called  to  the  nunistry  by 
the  ^eat  Head  of  the  Church  himself; 
and,  m  1819,  the  printer's  apprentioe  was 
ordained  by  Milne  to  the  work  of  the 
nunistry. 

Medhurst  labored  with  neat  leal  for 
twenty-two  years  in  Batavia ;  and  when 
Shanghae  was  opened  to  IbreignerB  in 
1842,  he  was  appointed  to  that  station, 
where  he  continued  till  Septembcor  last 
year,  when,  wasted  but  not  weary,  enfee- 
bled in  body  but  strong  in  spirit^  he  left  it| 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  health  on  the  wai^ 
or  amid  tne  green  fields  around  his  bdor* 
ed  Gloucester,  But  he  returned  to  diaii 
He  landed  on  the  22d  of  Jannary,  and  t 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  hu  soul 
(juietly  passed  from  the  enfeebled  bodf 
into  the  presence  of  Him  who  was  waitn^ 
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with  the  welcome :  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant."  • 

Medhurst  may  be  regarded  as  another 
in  that  long  and  noble  list  of  sel^educat 
ed  men,  which  in  our  day,  has  had  so 
many  great  names  added  to  it;  and  as 
another  illustration,  among  many,  of  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  what  foreign- 
ers call  "  the  exclusive  caste-characteris- 
tics of  English  society,"  there  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  in  which  devotion  to 
some  great  principle,  and  absorbing  earn- 
estness in  realizing  some  grand  design,  are 
so  sure  to  lead  to  name  and  fame  as  in 
Britain.  When  the  printer's  lad  left  the 
work-shop  in  Gloucester,  he  had  received 
but  a  meager  education ;  yet,  before  he 
had  spent  many  years  in  missionary  work, 
he  had  become  the  most  eminent  Chinese 
scholar  of  his  day  ;  he  had  made  great  at- 
tainments in  the  knowledge  of  the  Java- 
nese and  Malayan  languages,  and  was  an 
able  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar. 

In  1845,  Dr.  Medhurst  went  on  a  jour- 
ney through  the  silk  and  green  tea  coun- 
tries, and  he  has  left  us  a  record  of  this  in 
the  book  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article — "A  Glance  at  the  Interior  of 
China."  Some  gleanings  from  this  book 
\vi\\  give  our  readers  a  somewhat  correct 
description  of  the  "  central  flowery  land," 
and  its,  to  us,  odd  inhabitants. 

In  the  opening  sections  of  his  volume, 
the  missionary  describes  the  articles  of 
dress  which  a  foreigner,  intending  to  visit 
"  the  interior,"  as  he  did,  should  pur- 
chase. The  articles  of  a  Chinaman's  ward- 
robe are  exceedingly  picturesque ;  and 
we  now  find  that  the  figures,  at  which  we 
have  so  often  smiled,  painted  on  vessels 
of  old  porcelain,  are  veritable  portraitures 
of  the  true  Chinaman.  The  word-pictures 
of  adventurous  travelers,  and  the  ready 
pencil  sketches  of  European  artists,  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  Chinese  gentleman.  He 
stands  before  us  in  his  p'haou,  or  loose 
robe  of  silk,  reaching  from  his  collar  of 
blue  satin  velvet  down  to  his  ancles.  We 
see  his  ma  kwa,  or  cloth  jacket,  fastened 
in  front  with  the  ornamental  buttons ; 
and  when  he  is  introduced  to  us  on  occa- 
sions of  state  or  ceremony,  he  has  on  the 
longer,  more  loose,  and  more  expensive 
wae  t'haou,  or  outer  dress-coat.  Then 
there  are  the  grotesque  shoes,  which  Med- 
hurst tells  us  "  are  awkward  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  for  not  only  are  the  soles  made 
so  thick  that  they  never  give  to  the  feet 
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in  walking,  but  they  are  carled  upwards 
towards  the  toe,  so  that  the  front  part  of 
the  person's  foot  is  much  higher  than  the 
hinder  part,  and  he  is  in  danger  of  falling 
backwards.  This  is,  according  to  a  Chi- 
nese rule,  of  almost  universal  application, 
namely,  that  of  doing  every  thing  the  con- 
trary way  to  other  nations ;  for  while  we 
raise  the  heel  of  a  shoe,  and  depress  the 
toe,  they  do  exactly  the  opposite."  We 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  this  rule  of  con- 
traries in  Chinese  habits,  throws  much 
more  light  on  them  than  the  volumes  of 
speculation  which  have  been  written  on 
the  history  of  that  strange  people,  and 
which  trace  up  their  present  social  pecu- 
liarities to  an  antiqmty  in  which  jNoah 
himself  was  yet  alive,  and  the  gopher 
wood  of  the  ark  was  still  lying  uninjured 
on  the  lofty  peaks  of  Ararat !  This  dress, 
so  absurd-looking  in  the  eye  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, seems  to  be  neitner  awkward 
nor  uncomfortable  to  its  wearers.  It  har- 
monizes well  with  their  olive  complex- 
ions, their  broad  bare  brows,  high  boned 
and  wide  cheeks,  soft  eyes,  and  long  cues. 
The  Chinese  hat,  too,  indicates  the  charac- 
ter of  the  head  that  wears  it.  For  exam- 
ple, "the  round-crowned  hat  of  broad- 
cloth or  satin,  stifiTened  with  pasteboard, 
with  its  brim  turned  up  in  a  slanting  di- 
rection all  round,"  and  projecting  before 
and  behind,  like  those  at  present  worn  on 
fairer  heads  among  ourselves,  teUs,  by  its 
knob  of  twisted  sUk,  that  its  wearer  thinks 
a  good  deal  of  himself,  and  wishes  to  give 
out  that  he  is  well  to  do  in  the  world. 
Sometimes  the  knob  is  seen  replaced  by  a 
button  of  bright  brass  or  sparkling  crys- 
tal, or  the  soft-gleandng  lapis  lazuli ;  and 
each  of  them  proclaims  the  learned  attain- 
ments of  its  wearer. 

The  Chinese  differ  as  much  from  Euro- 
peans in  their  mode  of  eating  as  in  other 
things.  The  chopstick  seems  to  have 
been  invented  for  the  education  of  the 
young  Chinaman  in  patience  and  perse- 
verance. It  appears  next  to  impossible 
that  any  hungry  man,  except  one  greatly 
exercised  in  these  social  graces,  should  be 
able  to  sit  patiently  down  to  this  weary 
work  of  chopstick  and  rice.  They  begin 
their  feasts  with  wine,  and  it  would  be 
held  a  breach  of  all  good  breeding  to  re- 
turn to  it  after  the  rice.  Dr.  Medhurst, 
referring  to  the  Chinese  table,  says : 

**  The  viands  to  be  met  with  on  a  journey 
into  the  interior  of  China,  and  particularly  in 
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mountainous  and  unfrequented  parts,  are  not  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  description ;  so 
that  a  person  at  all  delicate  about  his  food  had 
better  not  enter  upon  the  experiment  Of  beef 
and  beer  he  must  take  his  leave  immediately 
he  quits  the  vicinity  of  Europeans ;  but  of  pork 
and  siimshoo  he  will  have  abundance,  if  he  has 
got  money  to  pay  for  them.  The  staple  article 
on  a  Chinese  ^ble  is  rice,  sometimes  white  and 
sometimes  red ;  but  always  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  appetite.  In 
order  to  tempt  rice  down,  the  Chinese  emplov 
various  condiments ;  the  most  common  of  which 
is  pulse  jelly,  whitened  and  rendered  solid  by  a 
mixture  of  ^psum.  The  writer  remembers 
attending  in  London  on  a  geological  lecture, 
when,  hearing  the  lecturer  descant  upon  the 
properties  of  gypsum,  he  ventured  to  observe, 
that  the  substance  referred  to  was  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  Chinese.  Whereupon  the 
learned  lecturer  lifted  up  his  hands,  with  pity 
and  astonishment,  lamenting  that  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  should  be  so  dear  and  scarce  in  that 
country,  that  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  eating  stones ;  in  which  sentiment  all 
present  cordially  sympathized.  Subsequentljr, 
however,  the  writer  visited  a  gypsum  quarry  m 
the  north  of  England,  and,  on  asking  the  own- 
er of  it  what  they  did  with  so  much  ^psum, 
njccived  for  answer,  that  a  large  quantity  of  it 
was  sent  to  the  Durham  mustard-makers,  and 
not  a  little  to  the  London  pastry-cooks ;  so  that 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  pity  the  Chinese 
for  eating  stones,  have  probably,  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one,  had  to  eat  of  the  like.'* 

Whoever  first  brought  out,  or  after- 
wards elaborated,  the  doctrinal  elements 
of  Buddhism,  must  have  been,  by  head 
and  shoulders  at  least,  both  morally  and 
intellectually  superior  to  the  people  among 
whom  tiie  religion  of  Buddha  was  first 
prouinlgated.  They  must,  moreover,  have 
had  a  very  thorough  understanding  of  the 
tendencies  to  moral  and  social  disorgan- 
ization at  work  among  the  people.  What 
are  called  ''  The  Shih-keae,"  or  ten  pro- 
hibitions of  Buddha,  illustrate  this.  In 
several  of  th«j  temples  Dr.  Medhurst  found  ; 
these  ten  commandments  hung  up:  1st, 
Against  killing  animals.  2(1,  Against , 
theft.  3d,  Against  adultery.  4th,  False- 
hood. 6th,  Discord.  6th,  Railing.  7th,' 
Idle  talk.  8th,  Covetousness.  9th,  Envy. 
And,  10th,  Heresy.  Scattered  over  the 
Gandjour,  or  eight  hundred  volumes  of 
the  verbal  instructions  of  Buddha,  are 
found  many  more  precepts,  whoso  morali- 
ty bears  witness  to  higher  moral  attain- 
ments on  the  part  of  their  author,  or  au- 
tlM»rs,  than  prevailed  among  the  three 
millions  of  people  who  soon  yield  them- 
selves to  Buddhist  claims.    These  pre- 


cepts all  deal  with  tendencies  and  com- 
mon characteristics  of  social  and  domes- 
tic disease.    But,  as  the  roots  of  these  are 
deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  de- 
votees, all  the  broken  rays  of  something 
like  a  true  light,  which  the  great  ones 
whom  God  sends  among  all  nations  come 
to  believe  in,  and  to  try  to  gather  into 
one,  fail — however  applied — to  influence 
for  good;  because  they  can  never,  in 
these  circumstances,  be  seen  streaming 
from  the  person  of  a  True  One  as  a  center. 
They  can  not  lead  our  fallen  humanity  oat  of 
the  gross  darkness  of  sin ;  they  cannot  make 
men  equal  to  an  effective  struggle  acainat 
it ;  thev  can  not  lead  to  what  Coleridge  so 
powerfully  describes  as  '^  a  true  efficient 
conviction  of  a  moral  truth — ^the  creating 
of  a  new  heart,  which  collects  the  enezgiflt 
of  a  man's  whole  being  in  the  focus  oftbe 
conscience.'^    All  this  can  come  only  in 
one  way — ^in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  Liiei 
whose  dealing   is    with  the  consoienoe, 
through  the  written  word.    And  thus  the 
high  importance  of  every  movement  hav* 
ing  for  its  object  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  among  those  foreign  nationSi 
which  have  been  chosen  as  fields  of  jqpos- 
sionary  enterprise.     God  has  chosen  tUs 
as  the  means  by  which  he  again  pals 
himself  in  communication  with  the  soak 
of  men.    Thus,  Romanism  has  &iled  in  lA 
her  missionary  endeavors  among  the  Chi- 
nese.   She  may    indeed   have  baptiaed 
many  sleeping    infants   bv  stealth— she 
may  have  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  oyer 
many  in  the  hospital  or  the  sick-room, 
and   have,  bv  commending   her   dainis 
to    the  sinful  features  of  the  heathen, 
made  many  professed  disciples ;  bat  she 
has  not  laid  the  pure  wora  of  the  troe 
God  alongside  of  the  consciences  of  her 
converts,  and  her  victories  have  been  Wh  . 
thing  more  than  compromises  between 
her  superstitions  concerning  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  de- 
graded heathens  among  whom  she  has 
sent  her  missionaries,    ohe  has  baptiied 
their  heathenism — ^repeated  the  old  ttorj 
of  turning  the  statue  of  Jujnter  into  m 
image  of  the  apostle  Peter.    It  is  eniioiv 
to  notice  her  opinion  of  a  mode  of  milk 
sionary  endeavor,  in  which  PtotestantisHi 
must  ever  find  the  explanation  of  its  sH^ 
cess.    ^^The  Methodist  ministerSi'^  nm 
M.  Hue,  late  missionary  apostolic  in  Cft* 
na,  ^^  who  lie  in  ambush  m  sU  the  flfp 
ports  open  to  Europeans,  having  remadk- 
ed  that  the  prodigious  qnantitj  of  mMni 
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furtively  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the 
empire  have  not  proved  remarkably  effi- 
cacious in  working  the  conversion  of  the 
Chinese,  have  at  last  given  up  this  harmless 
and  useless  system  of  propagandism.  They 
seem  convinced  now  that  bales  even  of 
well-bound  and  cautiously  distributed  Bi- 
bles, will  not  make  much  impression  on 
the  Cliinese  nation,  and  they  have  lost 
some  of  their  faith  in  the  miraculous  ef- 
fect of  this  measure." 

The  conscious  helplessness  of  the  Chi- 
nese to  walk  by  the  higher  precepts  and 
principles  contained  even  in  the  dogmas  of 
Taou,  Buddha,  and  Confucius,  and  the 
tendency  to  make  this  realized  sense  of 
inability  an  excuse  for  their  neglect  of 
their  own  religions,  are  vividly  brought 
out  in  a  legend  in  high  favor  among  the 
Chinese. 

*'Tn  the  course  of  conversation  this  day," 
writes  Dr.  Medhurst,  "  the  guide  related  an  old 
story.  Formerly,  he  said,  Confucius,  Laou- 
Keun,  and  Buddha,  the  founders  of  the  three 
sects  of  religion  professed  in  China,  were  talking 
together,  in  fairy  land,  of  the  want  of  success 
which  attended  their  doctrines  in  the  world, 
and  proposed  a  descent  into  those  sublunary  re- 
gions, to  see  if  there  were  right-minded  persons, 
who  might  be  commissioned  to  awaken  the  age. 
After  traveling  for  some  days  through  town  and 
country  with  little  success,  they  came  at  length 
to  a  desert  place,  where  the  smoke  of  human 
habitations  was  not  visible.  The  three  sages, 
being  wearied  with  their  journey,  looked  about 
for  some  place  where  they  might  quench  their 
thirst,  when  suddenly  they  espied  a  fountain, 
and  an  old  man  sitting  by  to  guard  it  They 
concluded  that  they  had  better  ask  him  for  a 
little  drink,  and  consulted  together  on  whom  the 
task  should  fall  of  soliciting  the  favor.  Come, 
said  the  other  two  to  Buddha,  your  priests  are 
in  the  habit  of  begging,  you  had  bettor  go  for- 
ward and  obtain  permission  to  drink  of  the  foun- 
tain. Buddha  accordingly  advanced  and  put  in 
his  petition.  The  old  man  asked :  Who  are 
you  ?  I  am,  replied  he,  Shikyamuni,  who  form- 
erly appeared  in  the  west  Oh  I  you  are  the 
celebrated  Buddha,  then,  of  whom  1  have  heard 
80  much  ;  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  man,  and  I  can  not  refuse  you  a  draught 
of  water  ;  but  you  must  first  answer  mo  a  ques- 
tion, which,  if  you  can  do,  you  may  have  as 
much  water  as  you  please  ;  but  if  not,  you  must 
go  away  empty.  What  is  it?  said  Buddha.  Why, 
said  the  old  man,  you  Buddhists  constantly  affirm 
that  men  are  equal,  and  admit  neither  of  high 
nor  of  low  ;  how  is  it,  then,  that  in  your  monas- 
teries you  have  different  degrees,  namely,  abbots, 
priests,  and  novitiates  ?  Buddha  could  not  an- 
swer, and  was  obliged  to  retire.  The  sages  then 
deputed  Laou-Keun  to  go  and  ask  for  water,  j 
who,  on  coming  up  to  the  old  man,  was  asked  i 


his  name.  I  am  Laou-Keun,  was  the  reply.  Oh ! 
the  founder  of  the  Taou  sect,  said  the  old  man ; 
I  have  heard  a  good  accoiwt  of  you  ;  but  you 
must  answer  me  a  question,  or  you  can  get  no 
water.  What  is  it  ?  Pray  announce  it.  Why, 
you  Taouists  talk  about  the  elixir  of  immortal- 
ity :  have  you  such  a  thing?  Yes,  said  Laou- 
Keun,  it  is  the  partaking  of  this  that  has  ren- 
dered me  immortal.  Well,  then,  said  the  old 
man,  why  did  you  not  give  a  little  to  your  own 
father,  and  prevent  his  decease?  Laou-Keun 
could  not  reply,  and  was  obliged  to  retire,  say- 
ing to  Confucius,  Come,  brother,  you  must  try 
your  skill,  for  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  old 
man.  Confucius,  therefore,  advanced  with  the 
same  request  And  who  are  you  ?  said  the  an- 
cient I  am  K*hiing-chting-n6,  of  the  Loo  coun- 
try, said  he.  Oh!  the  celebrated  Confucius, 
the  sage  of  China ;  I  have  heard  of  your  dis- 
courses on  ffiial  piety,  but  how  is  it  that  you  do 
not  act  up  to  them  ?  You  say,  *  When  parents 
are  alive,  do  not  wander  far ;  and  if  you  do,  have 
some  settled  place  of  abode ;'  why  then  have  you 
strayed  away  to  this  uninhabited  region  ?  Con- 
fucius was  unable  to  reply,  and  retired.  Upon 
tl^is,  the  three  worthies  consulted  together  about 
this  old  man,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  he  was  such  an  intelligent  man,  they  could 
not  light  upon  a  better  inchvidual  to  revive  their 
doctrines,  and  spread  them  through  the  world. 
They  therefore  came  to  him  with  the  above- 
named  proposition.  But  the  old  man  replied, 
with  a  smile :  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  seem  to 
know  who  or  what  I  am.  It  is  the  upper  part 
of  me  only  that  is  flesh  and  blood,  the  lower 
part  is  stone ;  I  can  talk  about  virtue,  but  not 
follow  it  out  This  the  sages  found  was  the 
character  of  all  mankind,  and,  in  despair  of 
reforming  the  world,  returned  to  the  aerial  re- 
gions."— Medhurst,  p.  60. 

Thus  can  they  make  their  very  sense  oi 
moral  impotence  a  subject  of  ridicule. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  abundant  evi- 
dences that  the  labors  of  the  missionary 
and  the  Christian  philanthropist  are  be- 
ginning to  tell  on  the  national  mind.  Even 
in  1846,  when  Dr.  Medhurst  set  out  on 
his  journey  into  the  Interior,  this  was  evi- 
dent, and  many  recent  events  go  to  prove 
the  same  thing.  The  account  which  Med- 
hurst gives  of  his  guide,  introduces  us  to 
a  class  which,  there  is  ^ood  reason  to  be- 
lieve, is  greatly  on  the  mcrease. 

*'  The  writer  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a 
man  who  combined  the  qualities  of  daring  and 
caution  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  adven- 
turous enough  to  undertake  the  business,  and 
yet  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  every  slight 
appearance  of  danger,  and  to  avoid  it  He  would 
venture  through  crowded  places  with  his  chargr, 
and  yet  scrutinize  the  countonances  of  indiv:- 
duals  at  every  stopping-place.  He  was  fully 
alive  to  the  danger  he  ran,  and  yet,  for  the  sake 
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of  the  object  he  had  in  view,  willing  to  encoun- 
ter it  The  way  in  which  he  came  to  undertake 
the  business  was  as  follows :  Having  heard,  at 
the  city  of  Hang-chow,  of  the  arrival  of  foreign 
teachers  at  the  newly  opened  ports,  and  seen 
some  of  their  publications,  he  determined  to 
make  their  acquaintance,  and,  on  his  arrival  at 
Shanghac,  called  on  the  writer.  There  was 
something  peculiar  in  his  manner,  which  could 
not  fail  to  strike  at  a  first  interview ;  a  solidity 
and  earnestness,  an  apparent  sincerity,  which 
excited  an  im wonted  interest  in  him.  Subse- 
quent opportunities  of  conversing  with  him, 
tended  to  increase  that  impression,  and  a  pecu- 
liar friendship  sprang  up  between  the  writer  and 
his  future  fellow-traveler.  Listenine  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  fancied  he  could 
trace  some  resemblance  between  them  and  the 
dogmas  of  his  spiritual  guide,  to  whom  he  paid 
great  deference.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
the  instructor  to  whom  he  referred  was  a  very 
enlightened  Chinese,  who  had  extracted  all  that 
was  g(M)d  from  the  Confucian,  and  other  systems 
within  his  reach,  with  reference  to  the  Supreme 
Bein^,  and  the  purification  of  the  heart  The 
old  gentleman  alludi^  to  had  compiled  a  number 
of  essays,  which  contained  many  good  things, 
and,  what  with  one  system  and  another,  a 
scheme  was  got  up  which  far  surpassed  any 
that  had  hitherto  been  culled  from  native  sources. 
Our  new  acquaintance  had  conceived  the  idea, 
that,  if  he  could  effect  an  interview  between  the 
compiler  of  these  essays  and  the  preacher  of 
foreign  doctrines,  he  could  get  them  to  agree  ; 
and,  while  the  one  brought  an  element,  which 
China  did  not  possess,  of  spiritual  and  expe- 
rimental godliness,  the  other  would  assist 
in  clothing  such  ideas  in  the  best  possible  lan- 
guage, and  thus  present  and  future  ages  be  be- 
neliiod.  His  teacher,  however,  was  old,  and 
could  not  travel ;  what  then  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  wTitcr  proposed  a  solution,  and  offered  to 
go  and  see  the  Chinese  reformer.  This,  after 
some  deliberation,  was  acceded  to ;  and  the  par- 
ties ajrreed  to  stirt  on  a  given  day,  as  friends, 
and  without  any  self-interested  object  Having 
seen  something  of  the  habits  and  manner  of  life 
of  Christians,  the  Chinese  guide  had  conceived  a 
favorable  idea  of  the  Gospel :  he  believed  that 
there  was  only  one  Supreme  God,  that  Moses 
was  his  lawgiver,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
true  sage,  who  had  sufferetl  nmch  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind ;  but  his  ideas  were  still  very 
confused  on  many  importint  topics,  and  he 
needed  to  learn  which  be  the  first  principles  of 
the  oracles  of  God.  He  belonged,  however,  to 
a  school  of  superior  men,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  his  mind  in  deep  reflection. 
It  was  tlumght,  therefore,  that  by  a  visit  to  his 
usual  abode  and  fellow-disciples,  something 
mi;2;ht  be  done  towards  henctitini;  the  individual, 
and  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  Central  China." — Meduukst,  p.  86. 

Leading  out  of  view,  for  the  present, 
the  route  over  which  our  travelers  passed, 


before  they  arrived  at  Kfiang-se,  the  redd- 
ence  of  the  author  of  the  essays  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  extract,  we  will  notice 
the  impressions  made  on  Dr.  Medhurst  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  old  man : 

"  April  28-28.— These  days  were  spent  in  the 
house  of  my  guldens  friend,  who,  though  in* 
formed,  after  the  f)rst  day,  of  the  character  of 
his  guest,  was  not  the  less  kind  and  attentive ; 
indeed,  after  the  first  surprise  was  over,  he  ap- 
peared rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  have  a 
foreigner  in  his  house,  putting  a  variety  of  quet- 
tions  to  me  regarding  my  country,  its  distenoe 
fh)m  China,  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  the 
amount  of  population,  character  of  its  inhaU^ 
ants,  religion,  literature,  manners,  customs,  eta 
Frequent  discussions  were  held  on  religiooi 
subjects  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  school 
of  reformers  who  are  congregated  hereabouts 
The  prevailing  character  of  theur  minds  seemeA 
to  be  a  ruling  desire  to  carry  out  the  system  of 
Confucius,  as  the^  thought,  in  its  genuinenoH) 
free  from  that  atheistic  gloss  which  the  comment 
ators  of  the  Sdn^  dynasty  had  put  np<m  It; 
and  an  especial  aim  to  cultivate  me  virtues  of 
benevolence  and  righteousness,  as  laid  down  hf 
him.  Some  of  their  observations  and  aentimenii 
regarding  self-examination,  victory  over  eril  de- 
sires. Constant  vigilance,  searching  after  tlialr 
own  errors,  and  ingenuous  confessiona  of  tfaMi 
when  ascertainec^  were  tolenbly  good,  arid 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  Christian  moralfali 
But,  while  they  had  some  sense  of  sin,  tiiey  hadl| 
of  course,  no  idea  of  atonement,  and  were  vt* 
terly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  sins  could  be  pardon^  or  the  Divine  B^ 
ing  reconciled.  Their  prevailing  erroTB  i^peand 
to  be,  too  great  a  veneration  for  the  sages,  whOB 
they  actually  idolized,  and,  in  many  instaaec% 
put  upon  a  level  with  the  Author  of  wiadom; 
as  well  as  too  high  an  estimation  of  llieir  de- 
ceased parcnte  and  ancestors,  to  whom  tliej  prfd 
divine  honors,  and  from  whom  they  ezpeofeid 
protection  and  every  blessing.  It  was  fhoad 
very  difficult  to  give  them  any  idea  of  the  diflhl^ 
ence  between  the  veneration  and  reqieet  doe  to 
parents,  and  the  worship  which  was  demanded 
by  the  Supreme  Author  of  onr  beine.  The 
Chinese  term  for  worship  being  one  which  a^ 
plies  to  all  sorts  of  obeisance  and  oomplimeB^ 
it  sounds  strange  in  their  ears  to  be  told  that 
they  must  not  poe,  that  is,  behave  ctTfllj,  to> 
wards  their  parente  and  bretluwi.  But  ■• 
these  subjocte  are  familiar  to  those  well  M* 
quaintcd  with  Chinese  matters,  and  aienoi  VHJ 
interesting  to  others,  we  shall  pass  over  fh»  di^ 
cussions  then  held,  and  content  ouraelvM 
observing  generally,  that  the  matter  look 
fast  hold  of  one  of  the  partiee,  who  oould 
rest  in  his  mind  until  he  had  diaoomed 


the  truth  lay.  He  was  heard  pravingi  in  Ikft 
dead  of  night,  very  earnestly  to  tiie  GiTW  of  Vi^ 
thathemightbemrectedinhis  sarchaftartnlihl 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that,  m  the  mitt,  hi 
did  not  pray  in  vain.*' — ^Medbursx;  p.  166L 
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The  boasted  antiquity  and  advanced 
state  of  Chinese  civilization,  do  not  seem 
to  have  included  in  them  the  comfort  of 
travelers.  The  way-side  sleeping-places 
in  Russia,  which  have  recently  been  so 
graphically  described  by  "  Our  own  Cor- 
respondents," however  ill  suited  they  may 
be  for  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  comfortable  hotels  and  village  inns 
of  the  West,  are  certainly  outdone  by  the 
Chinese  houses  of  entertainment.  In  Rus- 
sia, it  had  been  found  impossible,  even 
after  the  fatigues  of  fourteen  hours'  jolt- 
ing in  the  uncomfortable  Tarantasse,  to 
get  an  hour  or  two  of  refreshing  sleep  in 
one  of  those  wretched  places  of  "  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast ;"  but  what 
must  it  be  in  places  like  those  described 
by  Dr.  Medhurst,  as  prepared  for  travel- 
ers in  the  interior  of  China  ? 

*'  On  all  the  great  roads,  where  there  is  much 
traffic,  these  houses  are  found  at  the  distance 
of  every  five  or  ten  miles.  They  are  known  by 
the  sign,  generally  hung  out  in  front  of  the  door, 
chung  hd  peen  fan^  intimating  that  they  afford 
middling  accommodations  and  convenient  meals. 
The  reader,  however,  must  not  suppose  that  he 
will  find  there  any  thing  like  what  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  commonest  inns  of  Europe.  In 
country  places,  these  rice-shops,  or  eating- 
houses,  are  generally  cottages  of  one  story,  with 
clay  floor  and  planked  sides,  having  a  small 
shop  in  front,  and  accommodation  for  travelers 
behind.  After  passing  through  the  shop,  you 
cross  a  small  yard,  and  enter  an  open  room, 
called  a  hall,  wherein  a  table  and  a  few  benches 
are  placed ;  on  each  side  the  hall  you  find  what 
is  denominated  a  sleeping-room,  and  sometimes 
behind  this  range  there  is  a  kitchen  and  two 
other  bed-rooms.  Should  the  house  bo  two 
stories  high,  the  upper  rooms,  or  lofts,  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  coolies  and  chair-bearers  who 
accompany  the  guests.  The  strangers  must  not 
expect  to  find  bed  and  table  linen,  as  such  things 
are  unknown  even  in  respectable  houses  in 
China.  The  tables  are  sometimes  wiped  on  the 
entrance  of  a  guest,  or  after  a  meal ;  but  this  is 
done  with  a  bit  of  rag  a  few  inches  long,  which 
merely  serves  to  remove  a  little  of  the  extra- 
neous dust,  while  an  inch  thick  of  dirt  is  fre- 
quently left  adhering  to  the  table.  It  is  a  very 
rare  thing  to  see  a  broom  pass  over  the  floor, 
which  being'  made  of  earth  easily  imbibes  the 
slops,  and  conceals  them  from  the  view.  The 
mud  brought  in  by  passengers  only  adds  to  the 
material  of  which  the  floor  is  composed.  And 
all  bones,  rice,  and  other  eatables,  are  care- 
fully cleaned  away  by  the  dogs. 

'*  The  first  question,  on  entering  such  a  house 
of  entertainment,  is  whether  they  have  got  any 
rice  and  vegetables ;  which  is  generally  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  coupled  with  a  polite  confes- 
sion of  the  poverty  of  their  preparations — a  con- 


fession, the  truth  of  which  the  writer  has  seldom 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  dispute ;  the  accompani- 
ments to  the  rice,  provided  on  such  occasions, 
being  the  poorest  and  most  insipid  imaginable. 
Should  any  customer  wish  any  thing  further, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  send  out  for  some  pork,  should 
such  be  procurable.  The  sleeping-rooms  are 
seldom  provided  with  windows,  and  the  only 
avenue  for  light  it  through  the  door,  which,  open- 
ing into  anotiier  apartment,  admits  but  a  feeble 
ray.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  such  is  the 
case,  as,  were  the  room  better  illuminated,  its 
dirt  and  deformity  would  be  more  conspicuous, 
and  &stidious  strangers  might  be  deterred  firom 
entering.  The  bed-room  is  sometimes  provided 
with  separate  bed  places  for  each  individual, 
consisting  of  a  fitune-work  about  six  feet  long, 
three  broad,  and  two  high,  upon  which  is  spread 
a  layer  of  straw,  covered  by  a  mat ;  but  more 
frequentiy  one  end  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a 
larger  frame-work,  about  six  feet  wide  and  ten 
long,  upon  which  three  or  four  guests  may  sleep 
together. 

^^  Should  the  strangers  not  be  provided  with 
coverlets,  the  establishment  ofiers  to  furnish  a 
cotton-wadded  quilt  to  each  customer ;  but  as 
the  coolies  and  chair-bearers,  with  all  sorts  of 
dirty  fellows,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
these  for  months  or  years,  adding  to  the  stock 
of  filth  and  vermin  which  they  contain  every 
successive  time,  it  follows  that  such  coverlets 
are  any  thing  but  agreeable,  and,  of  course, 
only  the  lowest  class  of  customers  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  Each  traveler  must, 
therefore,  take  with  him  his  own  mat,  quilt,  and 
pillow ;  and,  with  every  precaution,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  escape  coming  in  contact  with  the 
dirt  and  noxious  insects  already  present  in  such 
dormitories.  ....  The  floor  is  sometimes 
boarded,  but  washing  is  out  of  the  question ; 
and  the  cobwebs  in  t£e  comers  indicate  the  en- 
tire absence  of  brooms  ever  since  the  erection  of 
the  building.  In  short,  the  whole  establish- 
ment partakes  of  the  united  qualities  of  stable 
and  pig-sty,  falling  far  short  of  what  those  re- 
spectable receptacles  are  in  most  civilized  coun- 
tries. The  only  agreeable  thing  is  the  basin  of 
hot  water,  which  is  invariably  presented  on  enter- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  face,  hands, 
or  feet  of  travelers ;  and  the  cup  of  warm  tea 
which  immediately  follows." — ^Medhubst,  p.  18. 

The  following  sketch  from  nature,  will 
show  that  the  scene-painting  on  the 
"Delfl"  of  many  a  breakfast-table  in 
Britain,  is  not,  as  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  thinking,  the  result  of  tricks  play- 
ed by  European  imaginations  on  supposed 
Chinese  landscape : 


"  Towards  evening,  we  were  pleasingly  struck 
with  the  view  which  presented  itself  before  us, 
ras  they  sailed  on  the  Grand  Canal.)  A  beauti- 
ful pavilion,  three  stories  high,  with  a  granite 
foundation,  and  a  scolloped  roof,  met  the  eye. 
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riung  up  from  the  midst  of  the  broad  canal,  and 
throiving  its  lengthened  shadow  across  the  wa- 
ters. It  was  about  flfly  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
which  was  foursquare ;  on  a  terrace,  formed  of 
large  blocks  of  atone,  rose  the  pavilion,  about 
flftr  feet  high,  with  ite  neatly  painted  wiodowa 
and  doors,  its  fentastic  gables  and  concave 
ridges,  each  of  ita  manj  comers  terminating  in 
a  bell,  and  each  of  its  rows  of  tiles  being  turned 
up  with  Tari^ated  porcelun.  The  name  of  this 
handsome  structure  was  Teze-yfln-shen-sze, 
'the  hall  for  contemplation  covered  by  &vorine 
clouds.'  It  was  built  in  the  SAng  djnasty,  and 
after  having  been  repaired  under  theHing  sove- 
re^^l^  was  rebuilt  in  tlie  twentieth  year  of 
Eang-he.  Beyond  the  pavilion  appeared  a  pa- 
goda, six  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
very  elegant  and  in  good  repur.  At  the  foot  of 
the  pagoda,  was  a  town  called  Ghiu-tslh-chin, 
containing  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  name 
of  the  pUce,  signifying  '  well-watered  town,' 
was  Kiven  in  consequence  to  its  vicinity  to  tho 
Thae-hoA,  or  Great  Lake,  from  which  it  is  not 
above  five  miles  distant" — Mbdhubst,  p.  GS. 

Dr.  Medhnrst  visited  Hoo-chow,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  silk  cnltivatioQ  in  China, 
and  he  has  given  a  minute  account  of  this 
great  national  branch  of  industry.  This 
he  has  done  by  a  series  of  extracts  from  a 
book  on  the  silk  culture,  which  had  been 
recently  issued  by  the  "  Treasurer  of  the 
Province."  These  extracts  afford  peou- 
liarlyintereBtinginformation  on  the  growth 
and  treatment  of  mulberry  trees — on  tho 
rearing  and  management  of  the  silk-worm 
— on  toe  gathering  and  winding  of  silk— 
and  on  the  mode  of  conducting  a  silk  es- 
tablishment. In  addition  to  the  maps  and 
the  plans  of  cities  given  in  hia  book,  he 
has  copied  from  the  native  CbineBe  work, 
wood-cuts  of  all  the  instruments  used  by 
the  owners  of  mulberry  plantations  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  trees,  in  the  management 
of  the  worms,  and  in  the  gathering  and 
spinning  of  the  silk.  The  cuts  are,  no 
doubt,  very  rude,  but  tbey  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  at  a  glance  the  form 
of  the  various  articles.* 


"  Id  tho  evening  we  arrived  at  Hoo-chow,  but 
the  latenessof  the  hour  prevented  me  observing 
much  of  its  beauty.     The  walls  appeared   in 

*  Mr.  Fortune  must  not  have  been  aware  of  this 
visit  Rhen  ho  wral«  tho  Introduction  to  his  volume, 
for  lio  sajs  :  "  Durini;  a  sojourn  of  some  months  iu 
llio  henrt  of  the  groat  ailfc  country,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  seeing  llie  cultivation  of  the  mulberty,  Iho 
Giedlni^aDd  rearingorthe  silkworms,  and  the  reeling 
of  tho  silk  ;  BQd  these  interesting  operations  are  now 
deiKriheil,  I  biilieve,  for  the  first  time  by  an  English 
eye- witness." 


[December, 

good  repair,  about  twen^-five  f^t  high  and 
twenty  thick.  The  canal  passed  through  the 
city,  under  the  waits,  where  there  was  a  water 
gate,  spanned  by  a  finely-turned  arch,  at  least 
twen^  feet  high.  On  passing  through,  we  were 
detained  by  an  old  man,  who  demanded  money 
of  us,  because  it  was  dark.  Ora  people  offered 
him  five  cash ;  but  he  rejected  that  sum  with 
scorn,  saying,  that  nothmg  less  than  fifteen 
would  satisfy  bim.  He  was,  however,  contented 
with  ten,  and  lifted  up  the  bar  to  let  us  pass. 
Having  entered  the  ci^,  we  found  the  canal 
wider  than  on  the  outside,  with  many  vessels 
coming  and  going ;  while  the  banks  of  the  canal 
were  lined  with  stores  and  warehouses,  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  veiy  populous  and  commer- 
cial city.  About  the  middle  of  the  citrf  we  came 
to  a  large  bridge  of  ttiree  arches ;  the  center  one 
was  about  fifty  feet  wide,  and  the  other  two 
nearly  equal  to  it  The  top  of  the  bridge  was 
almost  flat,  and  not  elevated  as  most  of  the  Chi- 
nese bridges  are.  The  name  of  this  bridge  was 
pd-l/&y-tea6u,  or,  'hold  your  tongue  bridge;' 
every  Chinese  in  passing  under  it,  feeling  it 
necessary  to  hold  his  tongue ;  more  out  of  su- 
perstition, however,  than  in  obedience  to  any 
public  order.  There  are  several  pagodas  and 
many  temples  in  Hoo-chow ;  but  as  ^e  evening 
was  br  advanced,  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them.  Having  passed  the  reudence  of 
the  Che-foo,  or  prefect  of  citf,  we  thrust  our 
boat  in  among  a  number  of  others,  near  a  mar- 
ket-place; and  after  the  din  of  voices  around 
us  had  subsided,  we  fell  asleep." — Hbdhubst, 
p.  G8. 

Hoo-chow,  the  center  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Chinese  branches  of  Industry, 
is  believed  to  be  a  very  old  town.  It  is 
spoken  of,  under  the  name  of  YSng-chow, 
as  existing  during  the  reign  of  Yu,  who 
ruled,  according  to  the  native  chronology, 
at  a  time  corresponding  to  our  B.  C.  2205, 
and  many  years  before  the  death  of  Noah, 
if  we  take  the  received  method  of  Scrip- 
ture chronology  I — !Noah  having  been 
bom,  according  to  the  usual  reckoning, 
about  B.  C.  2948  (Gen.  5:  28,  29,)  and 
having  died  at  the  age  of  950,  (Gen.  9 :  28, 
29,)  in  1998  B.  C.  This  date  assigned  to 
Hoo-chow,  though  evidently  very  erro- 
neous, implies  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
city,  around  which,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, the  Chinese  have  cultivated  their  gar- 
dens of  mulberry  trees,  and  gathered 
abundance  of  silk.  It  is  sitnated  pleas- 
antly on  the  Great  Canat,  to  the  south  of 
the  T'hati-hoo,  or  Great  Lake,  from  which 
it  is  said  to  derive  its  name.  The  city,  in 
its  present  form,  is  behoved  to  have  been 
built  about  A.D.  620. 

Near  Wo6-Yuen,  Dr.  Medhurst  found 
a  custom  prevailing,  which  gives  us  a 
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glimpse  at  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Chi- 
ese  family  arrangements.  He  met  an  old 
woman  who  was  making  a  great  lamenta- 
tion for  the  death  of  an  intended  son-in- 
law.  Having  made  inquiry  about  the  cir- 
cumstance, he  learned  that,  when  yet  an 
infant,  the  young  person  had  been  taken 
into  her  house  in  order  to  be  reared  there, 
that  when  he  grew  up  he  should  marry 
her  daughter.  "There  had  been,"  he 
was  told,  "  an  exchange  ;  the  one  family 
having  two  sons,  and  the  other  two 
daughters,  bom  within  a  few  years  of  each 
other  ;  and  thus,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  both,  this  family  parted  with  a  daugh- 
ter, to  become  the  future  bride  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  that  family ;  while  the  other  son 
of  that  family  was  transferred,  to  become 
the  future  bridegroom  of  the  remaining 
daughter  of  this." 

Traveling  among  the  Wo6-Yuen  hills, 
though  found  fall  of  interest,  was  not  very 
pleasant. 

^*  Here  the  rain  and  wind  prevailed  so  muchf 
that  the  chair-bearers  would  not  venture  to  as- 
cend the  hill  which  lay  before  us,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  put  up  at  a  miserable  hovel 
which  presented  itself,  in  the  name  of  an  inn,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  accommodation  was  of 
the  most  wretched  kind ;  we  procured  shelter 
from  the  rain,  it  is  true,  but  that  was  nearly  all. 
The  hut  which  we  had  to  lodge  in,  admitted  the 
wind  at  every  corner ;  and  a  recess  was  offered 
us  as  a  bed-place,  which  must  have  been  ten- 
anted by  beggars  and  thieves  for  many  a  day 
previously.  For  provisions,  the  people  could 
furnish  us  with  nothing  but  coarse  red  rice,  and 
a  few  pickled  beans  to  tempt  it  down.  They 
did  not  forget  to  charge,  however,  as  much  as 
if  we  had  been  favored  with  the  best  accommo- 
dation and  supplies.  The  hill  appeared  to  be  of 
tht  clay-slate  formation,  mixed  with  conglome- 
rate ;  the  dip  was  towards  the  north-east 

'*  The  hill  itself,  which  is  called  Sin-ling,  is 
said  by  the  Chinese  to  be  6000  feet  high.  I 
found  it,  however,  by  counting  the  steps  we  as- 
cended, to  be  no  more  than  1500  feet,  from  the 
hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  over  which  we 
crossed.  The  peaks  of  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains were  much  higher.  It  adjoins  on  the  west 
the  Fo6-yiing,  or  Marsh-mallow  Hill,  and  consti- 
tutes, with  the  Tuy-king,  Sh6w-t6w,  and  Tpi- 
shing  hills,  the  five  lofty  mountains  for  which 
this  region  is  celebrated.  There  are  various 
caves  and  rocky  dells  among  these  hills,  which 
are  adorned  by  temples  and  pavilions,  where 
the  traveler  or  devotee  may  rest ;  and  in  the  re- 
cesses of  which  priests  are  found,  fostering  and 
perpetuating  the  system  of  Buddha.  In  one  of 
these  pavilions  there  is  a  Chlh-sun,  or  stalag- 
mite, twenty  feet  high.    A  Chinese  poet  has 


celebrated  these  five'mountain  peaks  in  his  song 
as  follows : 

"  *  The  five-pointed  mountain  rears  its  lofty 

head, 
Where  the  marsh-mallow  lifts  its  blossoms  to 

the  sky ; 
At  every  step  we  ascend  higher  and  higher, 
And  as  we  mount  upwards  dare  not  look  back. 
Winding  and  tummg,  we  seem  as  if  scaling 

the  heavens, 
And  &ncy  we  shall  never  reach  the  summit 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whither  we  are 

going. 
But  we  press  on  until  we  reach  the  azure 

clouds.* 

*'  The  rain  having  ceased,  my  companion  de- 
termined to  proceed.  We  passed  in  succession 
over  five  diflerent  mountains  as  described  above. 
The  road  was  well  paved  the  whole  way  ;  flat 
stones  having  been  laid  down  six  feet  wine,  and 
formed  into  regular  steps,  up  and  down  tiie  hills. 
Sometimes  the  road  was  paved  with  slabs  of 
coarse  marble,  and  sometimes  with  large  round 
pebbles,  brought  from  the  brooks  below.  We 
observed  also  a  white  kind  of  stone,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  pure  felspar,  resembling  that  of 
which  the  Chinese  porcelain  is  made,  interspers- 
ed with  a  hard  red  stone  like  porphyry.  All  of 
these  appeared  to  be  quarried  out  of  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  The  natives  informed  us,  that  the 
paved  road  was  constructed  by  a  man  whose 
surname  was  W&ng.  The  whole  is  the  result 
of  voluntary  effort  The  mass  of  the  rock  of 
which  the  hills  are  composed  seems  to  be  gneiss, 
mixed  occassionally  with  the  felspar  and  por- 
phyry. On  one  side  of  the  hills,  the  dip  of  the 
strata  is  towards  the  north-east,  and  on  the  other, 
towards  the  south-west;  hence  the  disturbing 
force  which  upheaved  the  mass  must  have  been 
somewhere  about  the  central  ridge.  The  angle 
of  the  dip  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees ;  and 
sometimes  the  strata  are  quite  vertical 

*^  The  scenery  whilst  winding  amongst  these 
hills,  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Here  and 
there  a  rocky  deU,  in  the  bosom  of  which  lay  a 
Buddhist  temple ;  now  and  then,  a  monumental 
pillar  or  gateway,  intended  to  perpetuate  some 
supposed  benevolent  act,  or  virtuous  female; 
while  the  works  of  nature,  more  sublime  by  far 
than  works  of  art,  with  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  adorned,  rose  in  awfril  grandeur, 
and  overtowered  them  all*' 

We  leave  Dr.  Medhurst's  pleasant  and 
informing  book  with  the  persuasion,  that 
however  many  travelers  may,  in  the  fu- 
ture, speak  of  the  interior  of  China,  few 
will  be  able  to  throw  more  light  on  its 
strange  customs,  or  make  it  more  interest- 
ing to  Europeans,  than  has  been  already 
done  by  the  enthusiastic,  accomplished, 
and  devoted  agent  of  "  The  London  Mis- 
sionary Society." 
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BURNING      AND      BURYING. 


In  the  reports  of  the  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  for  London,  we  read  that  in  the 
Victoria  Park  Cemetery,  last  year,  every 
Sunday,  one  hundred  and  thirty  bodies 
were  interred ;  which  feet  one  of  the  me- 
dical journals  expressed  by  saying  that 
there  were  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of 
mortal  matter  added  on  that  day  alone  to 
the  already  decomposing  mass.  At  the 
time  when  we  were  reading  about  such 
things,  "A  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons"  issued  a  pamphlet  upon  an 
old  subject  of  ours.  Burning  the  Dead,  or 
Urn  Sepulture.  Our  own  arguments 
upon  that  subject  we  have  used  already  ; 
but  the  surgeon  proves  to  be  a  most  m- 
telligent  ally;  and  a  brief  stxitement  of 
his  argument  may  be  of  service  in  these 
columns.    This  it  is : 

The  soul  of  a  man  is  indestructible,  and 
at  death  parts  from  the  body.  Of  matter 
only  the  elements  are,  humanly  speaking, 
indestructible.  The  body  of  man  is  made 
up  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon,  with  small  quantities  of  phospho- 
rus, sulphur,  calcium,  iron,  and  some 
other  metals.  By  the  law  to  which  all 
matter  is  subject,  man's  body,  when  done 
Avith,  decomposes  into  these  elements, 
that  they  may  be  used  for  other  purposes 
in  nature.  Can  it  matter  to  him  whe- 
ther the  process  be  effected  rapidly  or 
slowly  ? 

Upon  the  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
resurrection  when  our  bodies  have  been 
burnt  instead  of  rotted,  the  surgeon  lays 
the  balm  of  texts,  "That  which  thou 
so  west,  thou  so  west  not  the  body  that 
sliall  be ;"  and  "  we  shall  be  changed." 
But  he  adds:  those  who  claim  to  have 
hereafter  the  whole  identical  "body  back 
again,  must  remember,  that  in  life  it 
wastes  and  is  renewed,  so  that  if  every 
j)article  that  ever  belonged  to  the  frame 
of  an  old  man  were  returned  to  him,  he 
would  get  matter  enough  to  make  twelve 
or  twenty  bodies.  It  is  just  possible  that 
some  body  may  be  comforted  with  a  theo- 
r}'^  which  the  surgeon  quotes  in  a  note. 


that  the  soul  carries  away  with  it  out  of 
the  world  one  atom  of  matter  which  ig 
the  seed  of  the  future  body,  and  that 
these  seminal  atoms  not  being  here,  need 
not  be  included  in  our  oalculations  about 
things  material. 

If  we  could,  by  embalming,  k^ep  the 
form  of  the  departed  upon  earth,  that 
would  be  much ;  but,  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, embalming  fails.  Decay  will  use  its 
effiicing  fingers.  "  In  the  museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  may  be 
seen  the  first  wife  of  one  Martin  Van 
Butchell,  who,  at  her  husband's  reqaest, 
was  embalmed  by  Dr.  William  Hunter 
and  Mrs.  Carpenter,  in  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  No  donbi 
extraordinary  pains  were  taken  to  pre- 
serve both  form  and  feature;  and  yet, 
what  a  wretched  mockery  of  a  onoe  love- 
ly woman  it  now  appears,  with  ita  shrunlE* 
en  and  rotten-lookmg  bust,  its  hideous 
mahogany-colored  face,  and  its  remaite* 
bly  fine  set  of  teeth  I  Between  the  ftet 
are  the  remains  of  a  green  parrot — wheth- 
er immolated  or  not  at  the  death  of  iti 
mistress,  is  imcertmn ;  but  as  it  still  re- 
tains its  plumage,  it  is  a  fi^ir  less  repnlsm 
object  than  the  larger  biped.''  There  was 
a  law-suit  once,  to  try  the  riffht  of  a  dead 
man  to  an  iron  coffin,  when  Lord  StomO 
decided  that:  *^A11  contrivanoea  tbati 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  prolong  the  « 
time  of  dissolution  beyond  the  period  at 
which  the  common  local  understanding 
and  usage  have  fixed  it,  form  an  act  of  Idp 
justice,  unless  compensated  in  some  wsy 
or  other."  And  wnen  an  iron  eoflbi  hM 
been  opened,  after  lapse  of  yearn,  whs* 
has  been  found  ?  Cmefly  dry  grubs  of 
worms  and  other  insects  that  nave  ftd 
upon  the  flesh.  Socrates  exhorted  Us 
fnends:  ^^Let  it  not  be  said  that  Sooralfp 
is  carried  to  the  grave  and  bniiod; 
an  expression  were  an  injury  done  to 
immortal  part."  Not  very  long  _ 
hardened  murderer  beinff  told  hf 
judge  that  his  body,  after  hangim 
be  given  for  dissection,  saia:  *' 
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you,  my  lord  ;  it  is  well  you  can  not  dis- 
sect my  soul."  We  should  look  upward, 
and  not  downward,  when  we  stand  beside 
the  grave. 

The  surgeon  replies  to  those  who  re- 
gard cremation  as  a  heathen  custom,  it  is 
not  more  heathen  than  burying  in  holes. 
Sprinkling  earth  on  the  coffin  is  a  heathen 
custom  based  upon  a  heathen  superstition, 
but  converted  to  a  Christian  use.  He 
gives  interesting  illustrations  of  the  use  of 
urn-burial  by  many  nations,  but  reminds 
us  that  the  cost  oi  fuel  was  one  obstacle 
to  its  general  adoption  in  old  times. 
Ground  was  to  be  had  more  cheaply  ihan 
the  materials  necessary  for  the  humblest 
burning,  when  it  was  requisite  to  bum  on 
large  piles  in  the  open  air.  "  The  Christ- 
ians, however,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
"  abhorred  this  way  of  obsequies ;  and 
though  they  stickt  not  to  give  their  bo- 
dies to  be  burnt  in  their  lives,  detested 
that  mode  after  death."  But  whatever 
reason  Christians  had  in  the  first  days  of 
Christianity  against  the  burning  of  their 
bodies,  they  have  left  behind  them  no 
objection  founded  on  a  permanent  reli- 
gious principle.  We  now  bury  in  graves, 
and  build  funeral  urns  in  stone  as  em- 
blems. 

The  report  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine  upon  the  effect  of  cemeteries  on 
tlie  health  of  Paris,  has  led  in  France  to 
the  bestowing  of  much  serious  attention 
on  the  subject  of  cremation  ;  and  there  is 
sober  discussion  of  the  plan  of  M.  Bonneau, 
who  proposes  to  replace  all  cemeteries 
near  great  cities,  by  a  building  called  the 
Sarcophagus.  "Thither  the  corpses  of 
both  rich  and  poor  should  be  conveyed, 
and  laid  out  on  a  metallic  tablet,  which, 
sliding  by  an  instantaneous  movement 
into  a  concealed  furnace,  would  cause  the 
body  to  be  consumed  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes."  Like  a  true  Frenchman, 
he  urges  the  bearing  of  his  plan  on  the 
interests  of  art,  "  for  who  would  not  wish 
to  preserve  the  ashes  of  his  ancestor? 
The  funeral  urn  may  soon  replace  on  our 
consoles  and  mantelpieces  the  ornaments " 
of  Ijronze  clocks  and  china  vases  now 
found  there."  "This  may  seem  a  mis- 
placed pleasantry  to  English  minds,"  says 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  "  but 
we  can  not  help  being  startled  at  reading 
the  sanitary  report  leading  to  it." 

The  surgeon  then  dwells  briefly  on  the 
one  valid  objection  to  the  burning  of  the 
dead.     It  destroys  evidence  in  case  of  se- 


cret murder.  Now,  the  dead  speak  under 
the  spells  of  the  chemist.  If  cremation 
be  adopted,  greater  accuracy  in  the  regis- 
tration and  closer  scrutiny  into  each 
doubtful  case  of  death  will  be  imperative- 
ly called  for.  While  we  write  this,  a  man 
lies  sentenced  to  death,  against  whom  the  ' 
condemning  witness  was  the  disinterred 
corpse  of  his  mother. 

The  surgeon  in  his  next  chapter  shows 
what  the  pollution  of  a  graveyard  is. 
Over  this  &miliar  ground  we  do  not  fol- 
low him,  except  to  take  up  the  testimony 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  that 
"  no  matter  from  what  quarter  the  wind 
blows,  it  must  bring  over  Paris  the  putrid 
emanations  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  Montmartre, 
or  Montpamasse,  and  the  very  water 
which  we  drink,  being  impregnated  with 
the  same  poisonous  matter,  we  become 
the  prey  of  new  and  frightftd  diseases  of 
the  throat  and  lungs,  to  which  thousands 
of  both  sexes  fall  victims  every  year. 
Thus  a  dreadftil  throat  disease,  which 
baffles  the  skill  of  our  most  experienced 
medical  men,  and  which  carries  off  its 
victims  in  a  few  hours,  is  traced  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  vitiated  air  into  the  windpipe, 
and  has  been  observed  to  rage  with  the 
greatest  violence  in  those  quarters  situat- 
ed nearest  to  cemeteries."  There  need 
not  be  foul  smell  in  poisoned  air.  The 
deadly  malaria  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 
we  are  reminded,  blows  soft  and  balmy 
as  the  air  of  a  Devonshire  sommer.  I^ 
his  last  chapter,  the  surgeon  shows  how 
cremation  of  the  dead  would  give  even 
increased  solemiAy  to  the  ftmeral  service, 
and  increased  truth  to  the  words,  "  ashes 
to  ashes,  dust  to  dust."  In  the  center  of 
the  chapel  used  for  burials,  he  would  erect 
a  shrine  of  marble,  at  the  door  of  which 
the  coffin  should  be  laid — so  constructed 
and  arranged  that  at  the  proper  time,  by 
unseen  agency,  the  body  snomd  be  drawn 
from  it  unseen,  into  an  inner  shrine,  where 
it  would  cross  a  sheet  of  furnace-flame,  by 
which  it  would  be  instantly  reduced  to 
ashes.  Within  the  chapel,  nothing  would 
be  seen;  outside,  there  would  be  seen 
only  a  quivering  transparent  ether,  float- 
ing away  from  the  chapel  spire.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  would  be  reverently  brought,  in- 
closed in  a  glass  vase,  which  might  be 
again  inclosed  in  a  more  costly  urn  for 
burial,  for  deposit  in  a  vault,  or  in  a  con- 
secrated niche,  prepared  for  it  after  the 
manner  of  those  niches  for  the  urns  of  the 
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departed  which  were  called,  from  their 
appearance,  columbaria — dove-cotes — ^by 
the  Romans,  The  ashes  of  those  who 
loved  each  other  tenderly  might  mingle 
in  one  nm,  if  we  would  say : 


"  Let  not  their  dust  he  parted. 
For  their  two  hearts  in  life  were  single-hearted.*^ 


There  is  nothing  irreverent  to  the  dead 
in  cremation.     Southey  expressed  very 


emphatically  why  a  man  might  desire  it 
for  his  friends :  "  The  nasty  custom  of  in- 
terment," he  says,  "  makes  the  idea  of  a 
dead  friend  more  unpleasant.  We  think 
of  the  grave,  corruption,  and  worms. 
Burning  would  be  much  better."  The 
true  feeling  is  that  with  which  the  sur- 
geon ends  his  pamphlet,  using  the  words 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne:  "^Tis  all  one 
where  we  lye,  or  what  becomes  of  our 
bodies  after  we  are  dead,  ready  to  be 
any  thing  in  the  extasie  of  being  ever." 


■  ^  > 


From  Dickens's  Household  Wwds. 


H      E 


E 


Thou  art  curled  and  tender  and  smooth,  young 
leaf; 
With  a  creamy  fringe  of  down, 
As  thou  slippest  at  touch  of  the  light,  young 
leaf. 
From  thy  cradling  case  of  brown. 

Thou  art  soft  as  an  infantas  hand,  young  leaf, 
When  it  fondles  a  mother's  cheek ; 

And  thy  elders  are  clustered   around,  young 
leaf,  • 

To  shelter  the  fair  and  weak. 

To  welcome  thee  out  from  the  bud,  young  Ica^ 
There  are  airs  from  the  east  and  the  west ; 

And  the  rich  dew  glides  from  the  clouds,  young 
leaf. 
To  nestle  within  thy  breast 

The  great  wide  heaven,  and  the  earth,  young 
leaf. 

Are  armind,  and  thy  place  for  thee. 
Come  foTtti !  for  a  thread  art  thou,  young  leaf. 

In  the  web-work  of  mystery  1 


II. 


Thou  art  full  and  firmly  set,  green  leaf. 
Like  a  strong  man  upon  the  earth ; 

And  thou  showest  a  sturdy  front,  green  lea^ 
As  a  shield  to  thy  place  of  birth. 

There  is  pleasant  rest  in  thy  shade,  green  leaf, 
And  thou  makest  a  harp  for  the  breeze ; 


And  the  blossom  that  bends  from  thy  base, 
green  lea^ 
Is  loved  by  the  summer  bees. 

The  small  bird's  nest  on  the  bough,  green  leaf, 

Has  thee  for  an  ample  roof; 
And  the  butterflies  cool  their  wings,  green  leaf; 

On  thy  branching,  braided  woof 

Thou  art  doing  thv  part  of  good,  green  leaf. 

And  shedding  thy  ray  of  grace : 
There's  a  lesson  written  in  thee,  green  leaf; 

For  the  eye  of  man  to  trace. 


HI. 


Thou  art  rough,  and  shriveled,  and  dry,  old 
leaf. 

And  hast  lost  the  fringe  of  down ; 
And  the  green  of  thy  youth  is  gone,  old  leaf; 

And  turned  to  yellow  and  brown. 

There  are  sisters  of  thine  trod  in  clay,  old  leaf. 

And  in  swollen  rivers  drowned ; 
Ah  !  but  thou  tremblest  much,  old  leaf, 

Looking  down  to  the  greedy  ground. 

The  autumn  blast,  with  thy  doom,  old  leaf,       ; 

Cometh  quicklv,  and  will  not  spare ; 
Thou  art  kin  to  the  dust  to-day,  old  leaf; 

And  to-morrow  thou  liest  there. 

For  thy  work  of  life  is  done,  old  leaf. 
And  now  there  is  need  of  thy  death. 

Be  content!    'Twill  be  all  for  the  best,  old  leaf: 
There  is  love  in  the  slaying  breath. 
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THE  ENGAGEMENT  OF  SUSAN  CHASE. 


I. 


A  LADY  and  gentleman  were  pacing  a 
covered  walk  one  dull  day  in  November. 
Both  were  young.  He  had  something  of  a 
military  air  about  him ;  a  tall,  thin  man, 
very  dark.  She  was  fair,  with  a  calm 
face  and  pleasant  expression.  Just  now, 
however,  her  features  were  glowing  with 
animation,  her  cheeks  burning,  and  her 
eyes  cast  down ;  for  he,  Charles  Camagie, 
had  been  telling  her  that  he  loved  her ; 
and  she  would  rather  have  his  love  than 
that  of  the  whole  world. 

Lieutenant  Carnagie  had  come  on  a  vi- 
sit in  the  neighborhood.  He  had  acci- 
dentally met  with  Susan  Chase  the  very 
first  day  of  his  arrival,  and  he  had  con- 
trived to  meet  her  pretty  nearly  every 
day  since,  now  some  weeks,  so  that  love 
had  grown  up  between  them.  A  gossip- 
ing letter,  received  that  morning  from  a 
brother  officer,  spoke  of  a  rumor  that 
their  regiment  was  about  to  be  ordered 
to  the  West-Indies :  and  thi^ad  caused 
him  to  speak  out.  9 

"  You  know,  Susan,"  he  said,  "  I  can 
not  go  without  you." 

A  deeper  blush  still,  then  a  troubled 
expression,  and  she  half  raised  her  eyes. 
"  Mamma  >^dll  not  consent  to  that :  she 
will  say  I  am  too  young." 

"  Susan "  laughed  Mr.  Camagie. 

"  Yes.  What  ?"  for  he  seemed  to  have 
found  some  source  of  amusement,  and 
laughed  still. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  other  evening, 
when  the  Maitlands  came  to  tea,  and  the 
conversation  turned  on  marriage,  your 
mamma  informed  us  she  was  married  at 
seventeen.  You  are  eighteen,  so  she  can 
not  consistently  bring  forward  your  youth 
as  an  objection." 

"  Yes,  but  she  also  said  that  early  mar- 
riages were "  Miss  Chase  stopped  and 

blushed. 

"  That  early  marriages  were  the  incar- 
nation of  imprudence  and  impropriety," 


said  Mr.  Camagie,  "  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  all  the  ills  and  di|^ters  that  flesh 
is  heir  to ;  from  an  unconscionable  share 
of  children,  to  a  ruined  pocket  and  ruined 
health.  My  dearest  Susan,  we  will  risk 
them  all,  and  cite  her  own  example  when 
she  holds  out  against  us." 

"  Look  at  the  rain  I"  suddenly  exclaim- 
ed Miss  Chase,  as  they  came  to  an  open- 
ing in  the  trees.  How  long  can  it  have 
begun  ?" 

"It's  coming  down  pretty  smartly. 
There  are  worse  misfortunes  at  sea,  Susan. 
We  can  turn  back  again,  and  wait  its 
pleasure.     You  are  under  shelter  here." 

"  But,  indeed,  I  dare  not  stay  longer, 
I  wonder  what  the  time  is.  Will  you 
look,  please  ?" 

Mr.  Carnagie  took  out  his  watch.  "  It 
is  on  the  stroke  of  twelve," 

"Twelve!"  she  exclaimed,  thunder- 
struck. ^^  Twelve  I  Charles,  we  have 
been  here  an  hour  and  a  half.  What  will 
mamma  say  ?" 

"  Nothing.  When  she  hears  what  we 
have  to  tell  her." 

"  O  Charles !  I  only  went  out  to 
take  a  message  to  the  cottage.  And  she 
knows  I  might  have  been  back  in  ten 
minutes.     Indeed  I  must  make  haste  in." 

He  opened  his  umbrella,  which  he  had 
with  him,  for  rain  had  been  threatening 
all  the  morning ;  and,  causing  her  to  take 
his  arm,  held  it  over  her.  She  walked 
timidly:  it  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  taken  it ;  and  the  moment  they 
came  within  view  of  the  house,  she  relin- 
quished it. 

"  Susan,  what's  that  for  ?" 

"Don't  you  see  manuna  at  the  win- 
dow ?"  she  faltered. 

"  Yes ;  and  I  see  that  she  is  looking  at 
ufl.  Come,  Susan,  take  courage :  a  few 
minutes  more,  and  she  will  know  that  it 
is  all  as  it  should  be." 

Mr.  Camagie  laid  hold  of  her  hand,  in- 
tending to  make  it  again  a  prisoner ;  but 
Suffltn  drew  it  away,  and  started  off  in  the 
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rain,  leaving  him  and  his  umbrella  in  the 
distance. 

She  bounded  into  the  hall,  panting. 
Her  mother  came  and  met  her.  Mr.  Car- 
nagie  was  not  far  behind. 

"  Susan,  whore  ever  have  you  been  ?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Chase,  motiomng  her  into 
the  sitting-room.  "What  has  detained 
you  ?" 

Of  course  she  had  no  excuse  to  offer, 
and  she  murmured  something  unintelligi- 
ble: Mrs.  Chase  only  caught  the  word 
"  rain."  • 

*'  Rain !  you  could  not  have  waited  for 
that.  It  has  only  just  commenced. 
Wliere  is  it  that  you  have  been,  Susan  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  detained  her,  Mrs.  Chase,'* 
spoke  up  young  Camagie.  "  I  was  com- 
ing in  here,  and  met  her,  and  we  have 
been  walking  in  the  covered  walk." 

Politeness  kept  Mrs.  Chase  silent.  But 
she  did  not  allow  her  daughter  to  walk 
Avith  young  men,  either  in  covered  walks 
or  uncovered  ones,  and  she  mentally  pre- 
pared a  lecture  for  Susan. 

"Susan  has  been  making  me  a  pro- 
mise," resumed  Mr.  Camagie,  folding  and 
unfolding  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  took 
up  from  the  table. 

"  Xot  to  go  out  walking  with  you 
again,  I  hope,"  hastily  interposed  Mrs. 
Chase ;  "  for  I  can  not  sanction  it." 

"Not  precisely  that.  Mrs.  Chase,  she 
has  promised  to  be  my  wife." 

Mrs.  Chase  was  taken  entirely  by  sur- 
prise. A  complaint  on  the  chest,  from 
which  she  suffered  constantly,  caused  her 
to  be  much  confined  at  home,  rarely,  if 
ever,  to  accompany  her  daughters  in  their 
walks  or  evening  visits ;  therefore  she  had 
seen  little  of  the  progress  of  the  intimacy. 
Susan  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  drooped 
her  face,  and  nervously  played  with  ner 
untied  bonnet-strings. 

"  Conditionally,  of  course,"  added  Mr. 
Camagie :  "  that  you  have  no  oWection. 
I  trust  you  will  have  none,  Mrs.  Chase." 

"  Dear  me  I  this  is  very  sudden,"  was 
all  that  lady  could  find  to  utter. 

"  My  femily — ^I  believe  you  know — are 
of  great  respectability ;  and  I  possess  a 
few  thousanas  besides  my  commission.  I 
will  try  to  make  her  happy,  Mrs.  Chase." 

"  I  have  heard  you  highly  spoken  of  by 
Sir  Arthur,  Mr.  Camagie.  But  still — you 
must  allow  me  to  consider  of  this  before 
giving  a  final  answer." 

"  Oh !  certainly.  I  did  not  expect  fxij 
thing  more.     If  you  will  kindly  not  take 


too  much  time,"  he  added,  "for  I  believe 
there  will  be  little  time  to  spare." 

"  I  do  not  understand  y'ou,"  said  Mrs. 
Chase. 

"I  had  a  letter  from  Drake,  of  ours, 
this  morning,  and  he  tells  me  there's  a 
rumor  that  we  are  to  be  sent  off  to  the 
West-Indies." 

"  And  you  wish  for  the  answer  before 
you  go.  That  is  natural.  You  shall  have 
It." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Chase — ^I  wish  for  her 
before  I  go.    I  must  take  her  with  me.'* 

"Take — are  you  speaking  of  SusaQ?" 
uttered  the  astonished  Mrs.  Chase. 

"  Of  course  I  am.  Several  of  our  offi- 
cers are  married  men,  and  their  wives 
will  accompany  them  out." 

"  K  Susan  were  older,  I  would  not  saj 
you  nay — only  three  or  four  years  olden" 

"  I  can  not  go  without  Susan.  I  never 
could  endure  to  leave  her  behind  me,  with 
nothing  more  binding  between  us  than  aa 
engagement:  I  might  have  to  stop  out 
there  for  years,  before  I  oonld  get  leave 
to  come  home  and  claim  her.  Dear  MxBm 
Chase,  if  you  are  satisfied  wiih  me  In 
other  respects,  you  must  eive  your  ooi^ 
sent  to  our  being  married  oireotly.'* 

"  Mr.  Camagie !  Do  you  know  SnanA 
age  ?" 

"  Yes.  Eighteen.  And  yon,"  he  adA- 
ed,  with  a  half  smile,  "were  seventeen 
when  you  married.    I  heard  you  say  it." 

Mrs.  Chase  looked  vexed.  ^^Tme,  that 
was  my  ao^"  she  answered ;  ^  and  it  is 
that  very  nRt  which  has  set  me  agmMit 
early  marriages  for  my  children,  Tbiej 
are  most  pernicious.  Susan,  where  Wt9 
you  going  ?  Stay  and  hear  what  I  have 
to  say :  it  is  now  fitting  that  you  dionUL 
Sit  down  again.  I  have  scarcely  enfoyed 
a  day's  health  since  I  married,  Mr.  Cmtt 
gie.  My  children  came  on  fiist,  many  of 
them — worry,  noise,  bustle,  tofl  I  oh  I  yon 
donH  know  the  discomfort :  and  I  almoet 
made  a  vow  that  my  daughters  shonld 
not  marry  till  they  were  of  a  proper  age," 

"  May  I  inquire  what  yon  wonld  o3lm 
proper  age?"  he  asked,  sappresrin^  m 
smite. 

"Well — ^I  think  the  most  proper  aaS 
the  best  age  would  be  aboat  nre^uiJt* 
twenty.  But  certainly  not  nntH  twentgf 
was  turned." 

"  Susan  wants  only  two  yean  of  thak.^ 
Dear  Mrs.  Chase,  I  must  plead  thatjpoW 
change  your  resolution  in  her  ease,  wenk: 
I  stationary  in  England,  and  ooidd  ooci^^ 
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sionally  see  her,  it  might  be  different.    I 
must  take  her  with  me." 

"  You  are  not  sure  of  going." 

"  No,  I  am  not.     Drake  thought " 

"  We  will  not  discuss  it  further  now," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Chase.  "You  have 
nearly  startled  me  out  of  my  sober  judg- 
ment." 

"  Very  well.  May  I  come  in  to-morrow 
morning  ?" 

"  If  you  like.  I  will  then  say  yes,  or 
no  :  but  without  reference  to  the  time." 

"  Now  mind,  Susan,"  he  snatched  a  mo- 
ment to  wliisper,  "  if  she,  if  your  mother 
still  holds  out,  and  vows  we  must  wait  an 
indefinite  number  of  years,  we  will  not 
wait  at  all,  but  just  elope,  and  settle  it 
that  way.  It's  most  unreasonable.  I  can't 
wait  for  you,  and  I  won't." 

Susan  smiled  laintly.  She  was  not  one 
of  the  eloping  sort. 

The  morning  came.  Mrs.  Chase  had 
resolved  to  accept  Mr.  Camagie,  finding 
that  Susan's  '  mind,"  as  she  called  it,  was 
set  upon  him  ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  not :  but  when  Mr. 
Carnagie  came,  she  foimd  there  was  some- 
thing else  to  be  settled.  He  had  received 
a  summons  to  join  his  regiment,  which 
was  then  quartered  in  Ireland,  and  also  a 
positive  though  not  official  notification, 
tbat  it  was  ordered  to  the  West-Indies, 
and  would  be  away  in  two  months. 
Now,  was  Susan  to  go  with  him,  or  not? 
Mrs.  Chase  said  no,  he  said  yes :  and  af- 
ter much  standing  out  on  both  sides,  and 
some  slight  indication  of  relenting  on  hers, 
they  some  how  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Susan  should  decide.  "My  dear, 
decide  prudently^'''*  cried  Mrs.  Chase. 
"  Think  well  over  all  the  fatal  objections  I 
have  pointed  out.  Prudence,  mind  I" 
"Susan,  darling,  decide  bravely,"  cried 
he ;  "  don't  be  afraid.  Think  how  happy 
we  shall  be  together !"  And  poor  Susan, 
amid  a  rush  of  color,  and  a  flood  of  tears, 
decided  to  go. 

"O  dear!"  groaned  Mrs.  Chase,  "there 
will  be  no  time  to  get  you  suitable  wed- 
ding things,  Susan." 

"No  time !"  echoed  Mr.  Camagie.  "I 
couUl  get  an  outfit  made  and  packed  in 
three  days,  and  Susan  has  double  as  many 
weeks.  I  should  think  she  might  buy  up 
half  the  shops  in  Great  Britain,  in  that 
time." 

Mr.  Camagie  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Ireland,  and  Susan  made  the  best  use 


of  her  hands  and  energies  in  preparing  for 
her  change  of  prospects.  In  seven  weeks 
they  were  to  be  married,  and  in  eight  to 
sail.  Mr.  Carnagie  had  interest  with  his 
colonel,  and  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining 
another  short  leave  of  absence.  During 
this  time  Mrs.  Chase  had  Susan's  likeness 
taken — ^to  console  them,  she  s^d,  when 
Susan  should  be  gone.  It  was  a  good 
likeness,  but  it  flattered  her.  Susan  wrote 
a  merry  account  of  this  to  Mr.  Camagie. 

One  day,  when  Susan's  friend,  Frances 
Maitland,  had  come  in  to  help  her  with 
some  delicate  work,  she  began  speaking 
of  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Carnagie. 

"  Susan,  tell  me :  do  you  beheve  he  is 
calculated,  altogether,  to  make  you  hap- 
py?" 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  ?"  was  Susan's  answer. 

"  He  is  so  fearfully  passionate." 

"  Who  says  so  ?"  demanded  Susan,  in 
a  tone  of  resentment. 

"  Oh  I  he  is.  Ask  the  Ashleys.  There 
was  something  up,  about  a  dog.  It  was 
when  Charles  Carnagie  was  stopping 
there.  He  completely  Tost  all  self-control, 
and  rushed  to  his  room  for  his  sword. 
Bessy  met  him  on  the  stairs;  he  was 
brandishing  it,  and  looking  like  a  mad- 
man. She  says  there  was  an  awful  scene. 
Arthur  declares  he  never  saw  so  violent 
a  temper." 

"  Charles  must  have  been  greatly  pro- 
voked," remarked  Susan. 

"He  provoked  himself  I  believe. 
However,  Susy,  it  is  your  own  look  out. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  set  you  against 
him.  Marriage  is  a  lottery  at  the  best : 
'for  richer  for  poorer,  for  better  for 
worse.'  You  will  soon  have  to  say  that, 
you  know." 

Susan  Chase  had  not  soon  to  say  it. 
The  time  of  the  wedding  drew  on,  and  on 
the  day  previous  to  that  fixed  for  it.  Lieu- 
tenant Camagie  arrived  at  Stopton,  hav- 
ing obtained  his  leave  of  absence.  Mrs. 
Chase's  house  was  at  some  distance  from 
it,  but  it  was  a  fine,  frosty  morning,  and 
he  set  out  to  walk. 

He  had  come  nearly  in  view  of  the 
house  when  he  met  a  funeral.  It  startled 
Mr.  Carnagie  considerably,  for  surely  it 
had  come  from  the  very  house  he  was 
bound  to.  There  were  only  some  half- 
dozen  cottages  besides,  that  the  road  led 
to,  just  there,  and  that  style  of  funeral 
was  not  likely  to  come  from  a  poor  cot- 
tage.   He  vaulted  over  a  gate  by  the 
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roadside,  and  peeped  at  it  through  the 
hedge :  a  hearse  and  several  carriages. 
Wlien  it  had  passed,  he  came  forth  again, 
leaned  over  the  gate,  and  gazed  after  it. 
Some  children  drew  near,  slowly  follow- 
ing the  sight  in  awe,  gazers  like  himself. 

"  Who  is  dead  ?"  he  inquired  of  them. 
"Who  is  it  that  is  being  taken  to  be 
buned  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Chase,  sir." 

"Mrs.  Chase!"  he  uttered,  horror-strick- 
en.    "  What  did  she  die  of?" 

The  children  did  not  know.  Only  that 
"  she  had  died  because  she  was  ill." 

"  Can  you  inform  me  what  Mrs.  Chase 
died  of?"  the  young  officer  repeated,  for 
a  woman  now  came  up.  "Was  it  any 
accident  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  no  accident.  She  has  been 
ailing  a  long  time,  some  years,  and  she 
got  suddenly  worse  at  the  last,  and  died," 
was  the  woman's  answer,  who  evidently 
did  not  know  Mr.  Carnagie.  "  It  was  so 
quick,  that  her  sons  did  not  get  here  in 
time  to  see  her,  nor  the  little  miss  that 
was  at  school." 

He  was  terribly  shocked,  almost  unable 
to  believe  it. 

"  When  did  she  did  ?" 

"  On  Tuesday,  sir.     Four  days  ago." 

"  Are  they  not  burying  her  very  soon  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  the  funeral  was  first  fixed 
for  to-morrow — I  know  all  about  it,  you 
see,  because  I  have  been  in  there,  since, 
helping  the  servants.  But  to-morrow, 
Saturday,  was  to  have  been  Miss  Susan 
Chase's  wedding-day,  and  I  b'lieve  she 
couldn't  bear  the  idea,  poor  thing !  of  the 
funeral's  taking  place  on  it — what  was  to 
have  been  so  different.  Then  the  next 
day  was  Sunday,  and  some  of  the  family 
did  not  like  that  day,  and  one  of  the  sons 
wjw  obliged  to  be  back  at  his  college  on 
Monday.     So  they  settled  it  for  to-day." 

Stunned  with  the  news,  Mr.  Carnagie 
turned  back.  There  seemed  an  indelica- 
cy in  his  going  to  the  house  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  he  waited  till  the  after-part 
of  the  day,  and  went  then.  A  servant 
showed  him  into  a  darkened  room,  and 
Susan  came  to  him. 

He  thought  she  would  have  cried  her- 
self ill.  Iler  emotion  was  pitiable.  He 
cliusj)ed  her  in  his  arms,  and  she  lay  there 
and  sobbed  aloud,  quite  hysterically,  like 
a  child  cries.  She  could  give  him  but 
little  more  information  than  had  previous- 
ly been  imparted.  Their  dear  mother's 
complaint  had  taken  an  unfavorable  turn. 


and  had  carried  her  off,  almost  without 
warning.  One  of  her  brothers,  Susan 
said,  had  written  to  him  on  the  Tuesday 
night,  after  it  happened.  Mr.  Carnagie 
had  left  Ireland  before  the  letter  got 
there. 

"  Susan,"  he  whispered,  when  she  was 
a  little  calmer,  "  must  this  entail  a  sepa- 
ration on  us  ?" 

She  looked  at  him,  hardly  understand- 
ing. 

"  Must  we  wait  ?  Must  I  sail  without 
you  ?" 

"  Charles,  that  is  almost  a  cruel  ques- 
tion," she  said,  at  length.  "  How  could 
you  ask  it  ?  Would  you  have  me  many 
you  before  my  mother  b  cold  in  her 
grave  ?  A  year,  at  any  rate,  must  pass 
over  ?" 

"  It  may  be  much  longer  than  that.  I 
shall  not  get  leave  so  readily  again.  O 
Susan  I  this  is  a  hard  trial." 

"It  is  the  will  of  God,"  she  sighedi 
"  and  we  must  bear  it." 

"  I  shall  not  bear  it  patiently.  I  shall 
get  marrying  one  of  the  copper,  halCcaate 
natives,  out  of  defiance,  or  something  m 
desperate.  Fancy  what  it  will  be — <sqi^ 
demned  to  vegetate  by  myself  in  that 
stifling  climate,  and  you  some  millions  of 
miles  away  1" 

Susan  was  silent,  pained  at  the  tone  of 
the  remark,  and  at  tnat  moment  a  ^ri  of 
fifteen  opened  the  door  and  looked  in; 
wearing  deep  mourning,  like  herself 

"  Come  in,  Emma,  darling,"  she  fbndlj 
said,  drawing  her  sister  towards  her. 
"  This  is  Mr.  Carnagie,  who  was  to  havtt 
been  so  nearly  related  to  us  to-morrow. 
Charles,"  she  added,  '^were  there  no 
other  reason,  I  must  have  staid  to  pro- 
tect this  child.  My  mother  spedally  be- 
queathed her  to  me." 

Emma  Chase,  who  bore  a  resemUanoe 
to  her  sister  Susan,  felt  a  restraint  in  that 
stranger's  presence,  and  she  silently  with* 
drew. 

"  Well,  this  IB  a  gloomy  prospect  for  us. 
Susan,"  resumed  Mr.  Carnagie,  who  oonld 
not  get  over  his  disappointment.  ^It  is  no 
joke  what  I  say — that  it  may  be  yean  b^ 
fore  I  can  come  to  fetch  yon.'* 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  nis,  in  all  the  es^ 
pression  of  their  trusting  confidenoe.  ^  No 
matter  how  many,  Charles,  yon  will  find 
me  waiting  for  you." 

"  But  it  is  hard,  for  all  that." 

"Do  you  think — ^pray  forgive  me  if  I' 
suggest  any  thing  wrong,  or  unpleanqp-* 
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that  if  you  were  to  return  at  once  to  your 
duty,  without  taking  the  leave  granted 
you,  (except  the  time  occupied  in  travel- 
ing, which  can  not  be  avoided,)  that  they 
would  be  more  inclined  to  allow  it  you 
when  you  next  ask  ?  It  is  an  idea  that 
has  occurred  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  so.  It  is  not  a  bad  notion. 
But,  Susan,  I  would  rather  spend  it  with 
you." 

"  We  are  so  sad  just  now,"  she  mur- 
mured— "  all  the  house." 

There  was  something  in  her  tone  which 
seemed  to  convey  an  intimation  that  his 
presence  might  not  be  acceptable  to  that 
house  of  sorrow ;  or  at  least  Mr.  Cama- 
gie  fancied  so.  And  he  did  think  her 
suggestion  of  going  back  to  his  duty  was 
a  good  one. 

"  Then,  Susan,  I  think  I  had  better  make 
up  my  mind  to  leave  you,  and  start  back 
this  very  night." 

"  It  may  be  better,"  she  answered,  the 
tears  standing  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  in  another  year,  my  darling,  if 
all's  well,  I  trust  I  shall  come  and  claim 
you." 

*'  I  tnist  so,"  she  whispered. 

He  had  in  his  pocket  her  wedding-ring, 
which  he  had  bought  as  he  came  through 
Liverpool,  and  he  drew  it  forth,  and  slip- 
ped it  on  her  finger  ;  on  the  one  he  ought 
to  have  slipped  it  on,  in  the  church,  on 
the  morrow.  "  There,  Susan  ;  now  that 
binds  you  to  me.  Let  it  stop  there  till — 
till  I  take  it  oif  to  put  it  on  again." 

"  Not  on  that  finger,"  she  remonstrat- 
ed, her  pale  cheek  flushing. 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Strangers  will  think  me  a  married 
woman." 

"  And  in  one  sense  you  are,  for  we  are 
married  in  heart.  Let  it  be  there  for  my 
sake." 

"  Very  well,"  she  murmured. 

"  Susan,  I  must  now  ask  something  else. 
The  miniature  that  was  taken  of  you." 

Susan  hesitated.  It  was  still  in  her 
mamma's  room,  in  what  she  used  to  call 
her  "  treasure  drawer." 

"  I  was  to  have  had  the  original,  and 
they  the  likeness,"  he  said,  "  but  now  that 
the  original  will  be  lefl  at  home,  I  may 
surely  take  the  likeness.  Let  me  have  it, 
Susan." 

She  went  and  fetched  it. 

"  And  now  I  will  bid  you  farewell,  for  if 
I  am  to  go,  I  must  start,"  he  said, straining 
her  to  him.     "God  bless  you,  my  love! 


my  darling  wife  that  was  to  have  been ! 
Be  true  to  me,  Susan,  as  I  will  be  true  to 
you." 

He  departed.  But  he  did  not  return 
to  his  duty,  as  had  been  agreed.  He 
meant  to  do  so,  but  he  returned  by  way  ot 
London,  and  the  attractions  of  the  capital 
proved  too  much  for  his  resolution.  In 
due  course,  he  departed  with  his  regi- 
ment for  Barbadoes ;  and  poor  Susan 
Chase  remained  at  home,  to  pine  after 
him,  and  to  wear  her  wedding-ring. 


n. 


For  three  years  they  did  not  meet. 
Nay,  it  was  more ;  for  it  was  winter 
when  he  went,  and  early  summer  when 
he  returned.  Whether  Mr.  Carnagie  had 
grown  less  anxious  for  his  marriage,  or 
that  he  really  could  not  obtain  leave,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  for  three  years  and  four 
months  Susan  did  not  see  him.  In  his 
letters,  he  had  pressed  much  for  her  to 
go  out  to  him  and  marry  there,  but  her 
mnate  sense  of  retiring  delicacy  spoke 
against  it.  This  prolonged  absence  had 
told  much  on  her  spirits,  somewhat  on 
her  health.  Her  marriage  preparations 
had  long  been  made. 

May  came  in,  and  had  nearly  gone 
again.  On  the  29th  of  that  month,  Susan 
was  seated  before  the  breakfast-table, 
waiting  for  her  sisters,  Ursula  and  Emma. 
They  were  still  in  the  same  house  :  it  be- 
longed to  their  eldest  brolher,  and  he 
was  unmarried  and  frequently  away  from 
it.  The  young  ladies  had  their  own  for- 
tune, each  about  £100  a  year. 

The  29th  of  May  was  kept  as  a  gala 
day  in  their  village,  and  in  all  that  part  of 
the  coimtry.  Service  was  read  m  the 
church,  and  a  procession  walked  to  it, 
with  banners,  and  gilded  oak  balls  and 
branches.  It  is  done  away  with  now,  for 
we  are  writing  of  many  years  ago. 

"  Is  it  not  a  lovely  day  for  the  holiday  ?" 
exclaimed  Ursula,  as  she  entered,  and  took 
her  seat  opposite  Susan.  "  You  will  have 
deUghtful  weather  for  your  journey." 

Susan  was  going  out  on  the  day  but 
one  following,  a  forty-mile  journey.  Their 
cousin  Lucy  was  about  to  be  married. 
Her  mother  was  an  invalid,  confined  to 
her  chamber,  and  Susan  was  wanted  to 
superintend  every  thing. 

Emma  came  dancing  in,  with  her  merry 
blue  eyes,  and  her  shining  curls.     She 
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was  of  a  careless,  gay  temperament,  un- 
like her  thoughtftd  sisters.  "  Susy,  you 
look  sad,"  was  her  salutation,  "  and  every 
soul  has  some  peculiar  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to-day.  Did  you  hear  the  laughing 
crowds  gomg  by,  aU  the  morning,  to 
gather  the  oak  balls  ?" 

"  What  may  be  your  peculiar  source  of 
gratification,  Emma  ?*'  asked  Ursula. 

"The  putting J3n  my  new  blue  dress. 
Tou  don't  know  now  well  it  becomes  me. 
I  shall  win  more  hearts  at  church  to-day 
than  the  parson." 

"  You  are  a  vain  girl,  Emma." 

"  I  think  I  am,"  was  her  laughing  an- 
swer ;  "  but  Where's  the  harm  ol  it  ? 
Seriously  speaking,  Susan,  were  I  you,  if 
that  lieutenant  of  mine  did  not  advertise 
himself  shortly,  I  should  give  him  up. 
He  is  the  origin  of  all  your  sad  looks.  I 
don't  think  ne  troubles  himself  to  write 
often  ;  it  is  four  months  since  his  last  let- 
ter arrived." 

"  He  may  be  on  his  way,"  said  Susan. 
"  In  that  letter  he  stated  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  apply  for  leave." 

"  Then  he  might  have  written  to  say 
so,  if  he  is  on  his  way.  Unless — Susan, 
I  should  not  wonder — ^unless  he  thinks  to 
take  you  by  surprise  1" 

Susan  aroused  herself  from  a  painful  re- 
verie. "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  think  he  must 
be  on  his  way  ;  I  have  thought  so  several 
times  lately."  And  a  happy  flush  mantled 
on  her  cheeks,  and  she  unconsciously 
twirled  the  plain  gold  ring  round  and 
round  her  fi»ger.  It  was  a  habit  she  had 
&llen  into,  when  her  mind  was  absent. 

The  day  passed  on  to  the  evening. 
Some  young  ladies  had  come  in  to  spend 
it  ^ith  them.  Soon  after  the  shutters 
were  closed,  and  lights  brought  in,  a 
sound,  as  of  a  post-chaise,  was  heard  ap- 
proaching the  house.  None  seemed  to 
take  any  heed  of  it ;  they  were  not  think- 
ing of  Mr.  Carnagie  ;  Susan's  heart  alone 
beat  wildly.     Had  he  come  ? 

The  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  gentleman- 
ly man  entered — a  British  ofiicer.  All  in 
tne  room  rose,  and  he  stood  in  indecision, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other.  So  many 
yoniig  ladies  I  "  It  is  Charles  Carnagie  I" 
screamed  out  Frances  Maitland. 

"  My  darling  Susan !"  he  whispered, 
advancing  to  one  of  them,  and  clasping 
her  tenderly  to  him.  "  How  thankral  1 
am  that  we  have  met  again  1"  But  she 
blushed  and  smiled,  and  drew  herself 
away  from  him.    It  was  Emma. 


Francis  Maitland  advanced.  "Tou 
have  made  a  mistake,  Charles.  Ah !  I 
see  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  but  never 
mind  me,  just  now.    This  is  not  Susan." 

"  Not  Susan  I"  he  uttered. 

"  Susan,  why  don't  you  come  forward 
and  show  yourself?"  For  poor  Susan 
Chase  had  shrxmk  back.  All  ner  heart's 
life  seemed  to  have  been  struck  out  of 
her,  as  by  an  icebolt,  when  that  embrace 
was  given  to  another.     "  Susan,  I  say !" 

Miss  Maitland  was  positive  in  her  man- 
ner, dragged  forth  Susan,  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  Mr.  Carnagie.  He  took  it 
with  cold  indecision ;  looked  at  her,  and 
then  looked  at  Emma. 

"  Tou  are  playing  with  me,"  he  said, 
"  That  is  Susan." 

**  No,  indeed,  I  am  Emma,"  returned 
that  yomig  lady,  laughing,  and  shaking 
back  her  sumiy  ringlets.  "  But  they  aU 
say  I  am  just  like  what  Susan  used  to 
be." 

Mr.  Carnagie  recollected  himself.  "  Su- 
san," he  whispered,  scanning  her  features, 
"  I  think  I  begin  to  recognize  you.  But 
you  are  much  altered.  1  beg  your  par- 
don for  the  mistake  I  made." 

"  I  am  Susan,"  she  answered,  raising  her 
tearful  eyes. 

"Have  you  been  ill?"  he  inquired* 
"  Tou  are  pale  and  thin."  ^^ 

"No;  I  have  been  welL    I  believe  Iv 
am  thinner."  V 

"  That  comes  of  fretting,"  interposed   \ 
Miss  Maitland — "sighing    and    fretting      \ 
after  you,  Charles  Carnagie,"  and  Susan       \ 
blushed  deeply,  making  her  look  a  little 
more  like  herself. 

"  How  was  it  you  never  wrote  to  say 
you  were  coming  ?" 

"  I  did  write  just  before  I  saUed,  stat- 
ing when  I  should  leave." 

"Then  we  never  got  the  letter.  We 
thought  you  still  in  Barbadbes." 

Many  times  in  the  evening  did  Mr. 
Camagie's  eyes  rove  towards  tne  bloom- 
ing Emma.  Scarcely  could  he  persuade 
himself  that  she  was  not  Susan.  The 
miniature  he  had  taken  with  him  had  been 
a  handsome  likeness  of  Susan  ;  as  Emma 
was  now  a  handsome  likeness  of  what  she 
had  been.  The  hair  was  of  the  same  color, 
dark  auburn,  dressed  in  the  same  style, 
ringlets,  which  were  much  worn  then  ; 
;  and  to  make  the  illusion  more  complete, 
the  dress,  in  the  painting,  was  light  blue. 
There  sat  Emma,  in  her  new  and  hand- 
some light  blue  silk  dress,  her  blushing 
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cheeks,  her  flowing  ringlets,  and  her 
ready  smile  ;  and  there  sat  Susan,  pale 
and  subdued,  her  features  more  angular 
than  formerly,  her  hair  worn  plain,  and 
her  dress,  handsome  certainly,  but  a  sober 
brown.  She  had  not  cared  to  decorate 
herself  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Carnagie. 

The  visitors  departed,  and  he  and  Su- 
san talked  over  preliminaries  that  night. 
Mr.  Carnagie  had  business  to  do  in  town, 
"  lots  of  things,"  some  of  his  own,  some 
that  he  had  undertaken  for  his  brother 
officers ;  he  might  get  it  done  in  three 
weeks,  four  at  the  most :  and  he  proposed 
that  tiiey  should  be  married  at  once,  and 
go  to  London  together.  But  to  marry  so 
soon,  with  only  a  day  or  two's  notice, 
would  be  inconvenient,  Susan  said. 
Therefore  the  wedding  was  fixed  for  a 
month  hence,  when  he  should  have  com- 
pleted his  business,  and  they  would  then 
spend  two  or  three  months  at  a  quiet 
watering-place. 

The  following  morning  they  breakfast- 
ed later  than  usual,  for  when  Mr.  Carna- 
gie, who  had  promised  to  breakfest  with 
them,  came,  he  drew  Susan  out  with  him 
into  the  garden,  and  began  talking  to  her 
lovingly,  as  of  old.  So  late  did  they  sit 
down  to  breakfast,  that  the  post  came  in 
before  they  had  finished.  Only  one  let- 
ter, and  that  for  Susan.     She  opened  it. 

"  It  is  from  my  aunt,"  she  said,  "  urg- 
ing me  to  be  sure  not  to  disappoint  them, 
and  to  bring  the  pattern  of  a  pretty 
spencer,  if  I  happen  to  have  one." 

"  How  like  that  is  to  my  aunt !"  laugh- 
ed Ursula.  "  She  is  always  on  the  look- 
out for  patterns.  I  believe  she  must  sell 
them.  You  will  write  to-day,  Susan,  and 
explain  why  you  can  not  go." 

"  But — I  am  thinking,"  hesitated  Susan 
— "  that  I  can  go.  Aunt,  poor  thinff,  is 
so  helpless,  and  they  have  depended  on 
me.     I  believe  I  shall  he  able." 

"  If  you  could,  it  would  be  a  charity," 
said  Ursula ;  "  for  what  aunt  will  do  with- 
out you,  I  can  not  conceive.  When  do 
you  leave  for  town,  Mr.  Carnagie  ?" 

"As  soon  as  I  can,"  he  answered,  "  some 
of  my  business  is  in  a  hurry.  Not  today, 
for  I  must  Q;\ve  a  look  in  at  the  Maitlands 
and  other  friends  ;  and  I  have  much  to 
talk  over  yet  with  Susan.  To-morrow  I 
shall  go." 

"  And  it  is  to-morrow  morning  that  I 
ought  to  start,"  remarked  Susan.  "I 
do  not  see  why  I  should  not  go.  Ursula 
can  forward  things  here  in  my  absence, 
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and  I  shall  be  back  at  the  end  of  a  for  - 
night." 

"  Mind  that  you  are  back  in  time,  Su- 
san," said  Mr.  Carnagie,  looking  grave. 

"  I  will  be  sure  to  be  back  in  time,"  she 
smiled.     "  But  I  think  I  ought  to  go." 

She  did  go.  And  had  to  oe  at  Stopton 
early  the  following  morning  to  take  the 
stage-coach.  Some  of  the  family  went 
with  her,  and  Mr.  Carnagie.  "  You  will 
have  to  start  in  half  an  hour  after  me," 
Susan  remarked  to  him ;  "  only  you 
travel  by  a  different  route." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  town  to-day,"  he 
answered;  '*  to-morrow.  I  had  no  time 
to  give  to  the  Maitlands  yesterday,  and 
they  expect  me." 

"  Then  I  think  I  must  say,  mind  you 
are  back  in  time,"  returned  Susan,  jok- 
ingly. He  took  a  fond  farewell  of  her, 
and  she  departed  on  her  journey. 

Precisely  to  the  day,  at  the  end  of  the 
fortnight,  Susan  was  back,  arriving  in  the 
afternoon.  One  of  the  first  persons  she 
saw,  as  she  entered  the  house,  was  Mr. 
Carnagie. 

"  Charles  !  you  here !"  she  uttered,  in 
astonishment.  "Have  you  come  down 
from  London  ?" 

"  I  have  not  been,"  was  Mr.  Camagie'9 
answer ;  "  one  thing  or  other  detained  me 
here,  Susan.  The  Maitlands  teased  me  to 
stay,  and  I  too  readily  yielded ;  then  I 
began  to  reflect  how  much  pleasanter  it 
would  be  to  have  you  in  London  with  me. 
So  I  shall  just  make  myself  at  ease  till 
the  happy  day,  and  we  will  go  there  to- 
gether." 

There  was  something  in  these  words 
displeasing  to  the  ear  of  Susan.  Stay  ; 
it  was  in  the  tone.  It  was  pressingly 
eager  ;  as  if  he  were  so  anxious  to  justify 
himself.  And  never  to  have  written  to 
her  ! 

"  You  might  have  sent  me  a  letter, 
Charles,  all  this  while." 

"  In  the  flhst  week,  I  did  not  care  that 
you  should  know  I  had  not  left,  for  I  was 
perpetually  vowing  to  be  off  the  next 
hour.  And  since,  I  have  beeu  looking  to 
see  you  every  day ;  Ursula  thought  you 
might  come  home  before  the  fortnight." 

"  You  might  have  mentioned,  when 
you  wrote  to  me,  that  Charles  was  here," 
said  Susan,  looking  at  her  sister  Ursula. 

"  Mr.  Carnagie  requested  me  not." 

"  To  surprise  you,  Susan,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Carnagie, 

Ursula  had  spoken  gravely ;  he  eagerly ; 
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and  Susan  wondered.  She  retired  to  her 
own  room,  to  take  off  her  things,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Frances  Maitland  called, 
and  went  up  to  her. 

"  \VTiat  a  shame  of  you,  Susy,  to  leave 
Charles  Carnagie  to  his  own  disconsolate 
self!''  was  her  unceremonious  salutation. 
"  And  the  instant  he  got  here,  after  his 
three  years'  absence !" 

"  Nay,"  said  Susan,  "  he  first  of  all  de- 
cided to  leave  me,  and  go  up  to  town. 
When  I  left,  I  thought  he  was  going,  I 
tliink  I  ought  to  reproach  you,  Frances, 
for  having  kept  him.  He  says  that  the 
Maitlands  teased  him  to  stay,  and  he  too 
readily  yielded." 

He  did  not  say  so  I" 
Yes,  he  did ;  he  has  just  said  so  to  me." 
Well,  that's  cool !"  returned  Frances 
Maitland.  "  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Charlie  of 
that.  If  he  has  been  three  times  in  our 
house,  since  you  left;,  it  is  as  much  as  he 
lias." 

"  Nonsense!"  retorted  Susan. 

"  It  is  truth.  I'll  ask  Charlie  how  much 
they  charge  to  teach  story-telling  in  Bar- 
badoes." 

''  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  not 
seen  Charles  more  than  three  times  since 
I  left  ?"  returned  Miss  Chiwe. 

"  There  you  go  again,  Susan ;  catching 
at  words,  and  stumbling  to  conclusions  1 
I  said  he  had  not  been  more  than 
three  times  inside  our  house.  I  have  seen 
hiin  do7.ens ;  for  he  has  been  perpetually 
about  the  grounds  and  hi  the  park  with 
Einnia.  We  have  come  uf)on  them  at  all 
hours.  Do  you  not  think  Emma  looks 
queer 
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I  have  not  seen  Emma  yet,"  answer- 
ed Susan.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
queer  ?" 

"  So  shy  and  distant.  If  we  only  speak 
to  her,  she  rushes  awav.  I  think  Charles 
Curn.vgie  has  scared  her  out  of  her  self- 
possession." 

"  You  always  were  fanciftil,  Frances." 

"And  perhaps  always  shall  be.  You 
would  have  been  better  at  home  than 
away ;  at  any  rate,  that's  no  fancy.  I 
have  come  to  :isk  you  to  spend  this  even- 
ing with  us;  and  that's  no  fancy.  You, 
your  sister,  and  Charles  Carnagie." 

"  I  am  rather  tirod,"  answered  Susan, 
"but  I  will  come  if  the  rest  do." 

"  It  is  decided  then,  for  I  a^ked  Ursula 
as  I  came  in.  Some  of  you  can  invite 
Charlie;  I  niav  not  meet  with  him. 
Good-by,  till  evening." 


When  Susan  descended  to  the  sittuig- 
room,  Ursula  and  Emma  were  there. 
"  Let  me  look  at  you,"  she  said  to  the  lat- 
ter, aft^er  kissing  her  fondly,  "  I  want  to 
have  a  look  at  your  face.  Frances  Mait- 
land  says  you  have  become  aueer  and  ahy, 
and  that  Charles  has  scared  you  out  of 
your  self-possession." 

Susan  had  Emma  before  her,  as  she 
spoke,  and  she  was  astonished  at  the  Tio- 
lent  rush  of  crimson  in  which  flew  to  her 
skin.  Face,  neck,  ears,  were  dyed  with  it. 
Not  only  this  :  Emma  began  to  tremble, 
and  then  burst  into  tears,  and  ran  from 
the  room. 

Susan  could  not  speak  for  astonishmentb 
She  turned  towards  Ursula,  and  saw  her 
looking  on  with  a  severe  ejpression. 

"  What  can  have  taken  Emma ?^  faltei^ 
ed  Susan.  "  I  meant  it  as  a  joke.  Ursabii 
you  look  strange,  too.  The  house  alto* 
gether  seems  not  itself.  What  can  be  tlw 
matter  ?" 

Ursula  did  not  answer.  The  scowLon 
her  brow  was  very  deep. 

"  Ursula,  I  ask  you,  what  is  it  ?  You 
seem  angry  with  me." 

Ursula  rose ;  she  was  tall  and  stonti 
and  she  threw  her  large  arms  round  Si^ 
san,  and  whispered : 

"  Not  with  you,  Susan  dear.  Oh !  no^ 
not  with  you.     My  poor  Susan  !♦* 

Susan  began  to  shake,  almost  as  Emma 
had  done.  "  There  is  some  mystery,''  ifatt 
breathed. 

"  Yes,  something  has  occurred.  Iduiok 
from  the  task  of  telling  it  to  you." 

"  Must  you  tell  me— must  I  know  it? 
I  have  been  so  full  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  late." 

"You  must  know  it,  I  beliere.  I 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  tell  you  or  not, 
and  I  took  counsel  of  Frances  MMtlonj^ 
when  she  came  in  just  now,  and  she  sayi 
I  must.  She  was  going  to  tell  it  yon  her* 
self,  but  I  forbade  her." 

Susan  sat  down  somewhat  reiasured. 
She  thought  it  might  be  only  that  som^ 
thing  had  gone  wrong  in  the  houadiold  } 
or  perhaps  the  dress-maker  had  spoilt  tha 
wedding  dresses.  *^  Tell  me  out  at  ctotti^ 
Ursula.    Do  not  beat  about  the  bndi.'' 

"  You  say  I  looked  angry,  ^  said  Uffttt- 
la.  "  I  am  angry — with  Emma.  She  liaa 
grown  to  love  Charles  Camagie." 

Susan  turned  white.  She  Gould  doC 
speak. 

"  Listen  a  moment,  and  you  shall  kiid# 
as  much  as  I  do.    After  you  left,  CfaaiMl 
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staid  on,  sleeping  at  the  inn,  as  before. 
I  wondered,  but  of  course  it  was  not  my 
business  to  send  him  away.  He  was  muen 
here ;  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
be.  Then  I  noticed — it  seemed  to  occur 
to  my  mind  all  in  a  mqment — how  much 
Emma  was  with  him,  out  with  him 
in  the  grounds  at  all  times  and  all  hours, 
and  with  him  in-doors.  Well,  Susan,  I 
never  thought  to  check  it,  for  it  only 
seemed  as  natural  as  the  other.  Last 
night  Frances  Maitland  ran  in,  at  dusk, 
after  their  tea.  I  don't  know  what  it  was 
with  you,  but  here  it  was  a  dull,  dismal, 
evening,  almost  foggy.  '  When  do  you 
expect  Susan  home  ?'  were  her  first  words, 
without  saying  how  d'ye  do,  or  any  thing 
— but  you  know  her  abrupt  manner. 
'  Probably  to-morrow,'  I  answered.  'Well, 
it's  time  she  came,  that's  all,'  said  she, 
'  I  have  seen  what  I  don't  like.  I  have 
suspected  it  some  days,  but  I  am  sure  of 
it  now — that  Emma  is  too  intimate  with 
Charles  Carnagie.'  Susan,"  added  Ursula, 
"'you  might  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a  feather ;  and  then  it  all  rose  up  fright- 
fully before  me,  their  walking  out  to- 
get  he]*,  and  their  whisperings  in-doors." 

"  How  did  she  mean  that  they  were 
too  intimate  ?"  faltered  Susan,  "  What 
had  she  seen  ?" 

"She  would  not  say.  She  said  she 
should  only  tell  you.  You  had  better  ask 
her." 

Susan  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand. 
"  Frances  is  very  fanciful,"  was  her  re- 
mark, "  and  if  once  she  takes  an  idea  in 
her  mind,  her  imagination  improves  upon 
it." 

"  True.  You  must  have  it  out  with 
her,  what  she  did  see,  and  what  she  did 
not.  When  Emma  walked  herself  in,  last 
night,  it  was  nearly  dark  ;  I  said  nothing 
to  her.  I  fear  she  is  too  fond  of  him ;  it 
all  looks  like  it.  Of  his  sentiments  I 
know  nothing  ;  but  since  this  occurred,  I 
have  wondered  whether  she  was  the  at- 
traction that  kept  him  here.|' 

How  Susan  bore  with  her  feelings  till 
evening,  when  they  went  to  the  Mait- 
lands,  slie  scarcely  knew.  She  drew  Fran- 
ces aside  at  once.  "  Ursula  has  told  me," 
she  whispered.    "What  was  it  you  saw?" 

"  Only  that  she  was  clasped  to  Charles 
Carn:igie's  breast,  crying  and  wailing,  and 
he  was  kissing  her." 

"  O  Frances !  you  surely  never  saw 
that !" 

"  I  saw  it.     If  it  were  the  last  word  I 


had  to  speak,  I  saw  it,'^  impressively  ut- 
tered Miss  Maitland.  "  They  were  be- 
moaning their  hard  fate  in  his  being 
bound  to  you.  She  sobbed  out  that  her 
happiness  was  gone  forever,  and  he  that 
he  had  never  loved  Susan  half  as  passion- 
ately as  he  loved  her.  That  is  all  I  saw 
or  heard,  Susan  ;  but  that  is  pretty  well." 

"  Where  were  they  ?" 

"In  the  grove,  by  the  large  elm-tree,  at 
the  turning.     You  know  the  bench," 

Susan  went  into  the  drawing-room. 
The  scene  swam  before  her  eyes  ;  she  an- 
swered questions  at  random ;  and  when 
Mr.  Carnagie  spoke  to  her,  she  turned 
faint  and  sick.  Outwardly  he  was  atten- 
tive to  her,  but  it  was  a  forced  attention. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  when 
some  of  the  party  were  in  the  garden, 
Mr.  Carnagie  drew  Emma  away  from  the 
rest.  Susan  followed  them  :  she  believed 
it  her  duty :  she  was  wretched,  jealous, 
miserable.  She  saw  them  standing  to- 
gether in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest  af- 
lection,  and  she  drew  away  again,  more 
jealous  and  more  wretched  than  before. 

"  What  shall  you  do  ? — what  will  be 
your  course  ?"  Miss  Maitland  asked  her. 

"  I  know  not — ^I  know  not,"  she  answer- 
ed, in  a  tone  of  anguish.  Frances,  pity 
me  I — oh!  that  I  could  fly  away  some- 
where from  it  all,  and  find  rest  1" 

Frances  Maitland  did  pity  her,  little  as 
she  was  given  to  pity  any  body.  "It 
will  take  Susan  years  to  get  over  this," 
was  her  mental  conmient.  "  I  wonder 
whether  she  will  marry  him." 

When  they  left  that  night,  Mr.  Carna- 
gie offered  his  arm  to  Susan.  She  thank- 
ed him,  and  said  she  had  her  dress  to  hold 
up.  Yet  short  petticoats  were  worn  then. 
He  went  at  once  to  Emma ;  she  took  it, 
and  they  lingered,  whispering,  behind 
Susan  and  Ursula.  He  left  them  at  their 
door,  and  Susan  shut  herself  into  her 
chamber  to  think. 

An  hour  afterwards  she  entered  Em- 
ma's room,  who  was  then  undressing.. 
She  said  what  she  had  to  say;  despair 
was  in  her  low  voice,  no  anger ;  yet  Em- 
ma flung  herself  down  on  the  floor,  and 
shrieked  and  sobbed  in  self-reproach, 

"I  could  not  help  it — I  could  not  help, 
it,"  she  shrieked  forth.  "That  first  mo- 
ment, when  he  suddenly  f^peared,  and 
clasped  me  in  his  embrace,  drew  my  heait 
to  him :  and  my  love  for  him  is  as  living 
fire.  Why  was  I  so  like  you  ?  Why  are 
you  so  changed  ?    Half  his  time  he  caUs 
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me  Susan ;  his  love  has  not  altered,  he 
says,  only  that  I  am  now  what  you  were. 
To  love  you,  as  you  are  now,  he  must 
ohange  the  object  of  his  mind's  affection 
— and  he  can  not  do  it." 

"  Next  to  him,  who  was  my  second  sel^ 
I  have  loved  you,"  moaned  Susan,  as  she 
sat  on  a  low  chair,  and  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro.  "  I  have  cherished  vou  as  some- 
thing more  precious  than  self;  I  promised 
our  mother  to  do  so  on  her  death-bed ; 
and  this  is- my  reward  I" 

It  was  a  strange  thing.  Emma  sob- 
bing and  writhing  on  the  carpet  in  her 
white  night-dress.  "  I  would  not  have 
brought  this  misery  to  us  all  purposely," 
she  s^id,  "  and  we  never  meant  you  to 
know  it :  I  can  not  think  how  it  is  you 
do.  When  once  you  and  he  have  sailed, 
I  shall  sit  down  and  hug  my  unhappiness, 
and  I  hope  it  will  MU  me,  Susan,  and 
then  you'll  be  revenged." 

"I  would  have  sacrificed  my  life  for 
you,"  whispered  Susan ;  "  I  must  now 
sacrifice  what  is  fiir  dearer.  You  must  be 
the  one  to  sail  with  him ;  not  I." 

"  Susan  I  you  never  shall  sacrifice  your- 
self for  me !     I ^" 

"  No  more,"  interrupted  Susan.  "  My 
resolution  is  taken,  and  I  came  to  tell  it 
yon.  I  hope  that  time  will  be  mercifiil 
to  me — ^to  us  both." 

Susan  left  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and 
there  stood  Ursula. 

^'  Susan,  I  heard  you,  in  there ;  I  almost 
hoped  you  were  beating  her.  We  must 
send  her  away  to  aunt's  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, until  the  wedding  is  over." 

"O  Ursula!"  she  wailed,  in  a  tone  of 
deepest  anguish,  "  can  you  not  see  what 
must  be!  The  wedding  must  be  hers, 
not  mine :  she  must  many  Mr.  Caniagie." 


"  Give  in  to  those  two  false  ones  1"  ut- 
tered Ursula.    "  You  never  shall." 

"  For  my  own  sake  as  much  as  hers," 
murmured  Susan.  "  To  marry  him,  when 
his  love  has  openly  left  me,  might  be  to 
enter  on  a  life  of  reproach  from  him,  cer- 
tainly of  coldness,  possibly  of  neglect  and 
cruelty.  Ursula,  that  is  more  than  I 
could  bear.  I  wUl  have  one  more  inter- 
view with  him,  and  then  leave  till  they 
are  gone.  You  must  superintend  what  is 
required  by  Enmia." 

"What  will  the  neighbors  say?"  won- 
dered Ursula.     And  Susan  shivered. 

She  held  an  interview  with  Mr,  Cama- 
gie  when  morning  came,  but  what  took 
place  at  it  was  never  spoken  of  by  either. 
Susan's  face  was  swollen  with  crying 
when  she  came  out,  and  he  looked  more 
troubled  and  annoyed  than  he  had  ever 
looked  before;  holding  the  unfortunate 
gold  ring  between  his  finders,  in  a  dubi- 
ous way,  as  if  he  did  not  Know  what  to 
do  with  it.  The  chaise  was  at  the  d<>or 
to  convey  her  to  Stopton,  on  her  way  fo 
her  aunt's,  when,  as  she  was  stepping  into 
it,  Frances  Maitland  came  racing  down. 

"What  is  all  this  rumor,  Susan?"  she 
demanded.  "  That  you  are  going  away, 
and  that  Emma  is  to  marry  Mr.  Camagie  ? 
I  will  not  have  such  folly.  I  have  oome 
to  stop  it.  The  country  will  cry  shame 
upon  her  and  upon  him.^  Lock  her  up, 
and  keep  her  upon  bread  and  water.  You 
have  sacrificed  enough  for  her,  I  think, 
without  sacrificing  your  husband." 

"  Say  no  more,  Frances,"  waa  her  only 
answer.     "  I  can  not  bear  it." 

She  waved  her  adieu,  and  drove  away 
with  a  breaking  heart — never  to  return 
home  until  long  after  Mr.  Carnage,  and 
Enmia  his  wife,  had  sailed  for  Barbadoes. 
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A  STOCKMAN  in  my  employment  was, 
not  many  years  ago,  missing  from  a  cattle 
station  distant  from  Sydney  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  The  man  had 
gone  one  afternoon  in  search  of  a  horse 
that  had  strayed.  Not  having  returned 
at  night  or  the  next  morning,  the  natural 
conclusion  was  that  he  had  been  lost  in 
the  bush.  I  at  once  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  blacks,  and,  attended  by  two  Euro- 
pean servants,  (stockmen,)  headed  the  ex- 
pedition. The  chief  difficulty  lay  in  get- 
ting on  the  man's  track;  and  several 
hoars  were  spent  before  this  important 
object  was  accomplished.  The  savages 
exhibited  some  ingenuity  even  in  this. 
They  described  large  circles  round  the 
hut  whence  the  man  had  taken  his  depart- 
ure, and  kept  on  extending  them  until 
they  were  satisfied  they  had  the  proper 
footprints.  The  track  once  found,  half  a 
dozen  of  the  blacks  went  off  like  a  pack  of 
hounds.  Now  and  then,  in  the  dense 
forest  through  which  we  wandered  in  our 
search,  there  was  a  check,  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  ground ;  or 
the  wind  had  blown  about  the  falltn  leaves 
of  the  gigantic  gum-tre/BS,  which  abound 
in  those  regions ;  but,  for  the  most  pai*t, 
the  course  was  straight  on  end. 

We  had  provided  ourselves  with  flour, 
salt  beef,  tea,  sugar,  blankets  and  other 
personal  comforts.  These  were  carried 
on  a  horse  which  a  small  black  boy,  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  rode  in  our 
rear. 

On  the  first  day  we  continued  our 
search  until  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and 
then  pitched  our  camp  and  waited  for 
dayliglit.  With  their  tomahawks  the 
blacks  stripped  off  large  sheets  of  bark 
from  the  gum-trees,  and  cut  down  a  few 
saplings.  With  these  we  made  a  hut ;  at 
tlie  opening  of  which  we  lighted  a  fire, 
partly  for  boiling  the  water  for  tea,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the 
musqiiitoes.  During  the  night,  we  had  a 
very  heavy  storm  oi  lightning  and  thun- 
der, accompanied  by  torrents  ^of  rain. 
This,  I  fiincied,  would  render  the  tracking 


even  more  difficult,  as  the  rain  was  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  wash  out  the  footprints 
of  a  man,  had  any  such  footprints  been 
previously  perceptible.  When  the  sun 
arose,  however,  the  blacks,  seemingly 
without  difficulty,  took  up  the  track  and 
followed  it  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour  until  noon,  when  we  halted 
to  take  some  rest  and  refreshments.  The 
foot  of  civilized  man  had  never  before 
trodden  in  that  wild  region ;  which  was 
peopled  only  with  the  kangaroo,  the  emu, 
the  opossum,  and  wild  cart;.  The  stillness 
was  awful;  and,  ever  and  anon,  the  blacks 
would  cooey,  (a  hail  peculiar  to  the  sav- 
ages of  New-Holland,  which  may  be 
heard  several  miles  off,)  but — and  we 
listened  each  time  \wth  intense  anxiety — 
there  was  no  response. 

At  about  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day  we  came  to  a  spot, 
where  the  blacks  expressed,  by  gestures, 
that  the  missing  stockman  had  sat  down ; 
and  in  confirmation  of  their  statement, 
they  pointed  to  a  stone,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  lately  removed  from  its 
original  place.  I  inquired,  by  gestures, 
whether  we  were  near  the  lost  man ;  but 
the  blacks  shook  their  heads  and  held  up 
two  fingers,  from  which  I  gleaned  that 
two  days  had  elapsed  since  the  man  had 
been  there.  At  nve  we  came  to  another 
spot  where  the  missing  stockman  had  laid 
oown,  and  here  we  found  his  short  pipe 
broken.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  satisfaction  with  which  I  eyed  this 
piece  of  man's  handiwork.  It  refreshed 
my  confidence  in  the  natives'  power  of 
tracking,  and  made  me  the  more  eager  to 
pursue  the  search  with  rapidity.  By 
promises  of  large  rewards,  I  quickened 
their  movements,  and  we  traveled  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  We  now 
came  upon  a  soil  covered  with  immense 
boulders.  This,  I  fanded,  would  impede, 
if  not  destroy  the  track ;  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  It  is  true,  we  could  not  travel 
so  fast  over  these  large  round  stones ;  but 
the  blacks  never  once  halted,  except  when 
they  came  to  a  spot  where  they  satisfied 
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me  the  stockman  himself  had  rested. 
None  but  those  who  have  been  in  search 
of  a  fellow-creature  under  similar  circum- 
stances can  conceive  the  anxiety  which 
such  a  search  creates.  I  could  not  help 
placing  myself  in  the  position  of  the  un- 
nappy  man,  who  was  roaming  about  as 
one  blindfolded,  and  probably  hoping  on 
even  in  the  &ce  of  despair.  Again  we 
came  to  a  forest  of  huge  gum-trees. 

At  times,  the  gestures  of  the  blacks, 
while  following  the  footprints  of  the  stock- 
man, indicated  to  me  that  he  had  been 
running.  At  other  times,  they  imitated 
the  languid  movements  of  a  weary  and 
footsore  traveler.  They  knew  exactly 
the  pace  at  which  the  poor  fellow  had 
wandered  about  in  those  untrodden  wilds; 
and  now  and  then,  while  following  in  his 
wake  apd  imitating  him,  they  would 
laugh  merrily.  They  were  not  a  little 
amused  that  I  should  be  angry  at  and 
rebuke  such  a  demonstration. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  our  second 
day's    search    was    ended.      Again    we 

E itched  our  camp  and  lighted  fires.    We 
ad  now  traveled  abbut  thirty  miles  from 
the  station,  and  the  blacks,  who  had  now 

fot  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  district, 
ecame  fearful  of  meeting  with  some 
strange  tribe,  who  would  destroy  them 
and  myself  Indeed,  if  I  and  my  Euro- 
pean companions  had  not  been  armed  with 
a  gun  each,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  am- 
munition, my  sable  guides  would  have 
refused  to  proceed  my  fiither. 

All  night  long  I  lay  awake,  imagining, 
hoping,  fearing,  and  praying  for  daylight; 
which  at  last  dawned.  Onward  we  went 
through  a  magnificent  country,  beautifully 
wooded,  and  well  watered  by  streams  and 
covered  with  luxuriant  pasture — all  waste 
land,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 
At  about  ten  we  came  to  a  valley  in  which 
grew  a  number  of  wattle-trees.  From 
these  trees,  a  gum,  resembling  gum- 
arabic  in  all  its  properties,  exudes  in  the 
warm  season.  The  blacks  pointed  to  the 
branches,  from  which  this  gum  had  re- 
cently been  stripped,  and  indicated  that 
the  man  had  eaten  of  a  pink  grub,  as 
large  as  a  silk-worm,  which  lives  in  the 
bark  of  the  wattle-tree.  Luckily  he  had 
with  him  a  clasp-knife,  with  which  he  had 
contrived  to  dig  out  these  grubs,  which 
the  blacks  assured  me  were  a  dainty;  but 
I  was  not  tempted  to  try  them. 

On  again  putting  the  question  to  the 
blacks,  whether  we  were  near  the  man  of 


whom  we  were  in  search,  they  shook  their 
heads  and  held  up  two  fingers.  We  now 
came  to  a  clear  shallow  stream,  in  which 
the  blacks  informed  me  by  gestures  that 
the  missing  man  had  bathed  ;  but  he  had 
not  crossed  the  stream,  as  his  track  lay  on 
the  bank  we  had  approached. 

After  traveling  along  this  bank  for 
about  three  miles,  we  came  to  a  huge 
swamp  into  which  the  stream  flowed,  and 
ended.  Here  the  footprints  were  plainly 
discernible  even  by  myself  and  my  Euro- 
pean companions.  I  examined  them  care- 
fully, and  was  pained  to  find  that  they 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  blacks, 
namely,  that  they  were  not  fresh.  Pre- 
sently we  found  the  man's  boots.  These 
had  become  too  heavy  for  him  to  walk  in, 
and  too  inconvenient  to  carry,  and  he  had 
cast  them  off.  Not  &r  from  the  boots 
was  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  which  be 
had  worn  round  his  neck  on  leaving  the 
station.  This,  too,  he  had  found  too  hot 
to  wear  in  that  oppressive  weather,  and 
had  therefore  discarded  it. 

Following  the  track,  we  came  to  a 
forest  of  white  gum-trees.  The  bark  of 
these  trees  is  the  color  of  cream,  and  the 
surface  is  as  smooth  as  glass.  On  the 
rind  of  one  of  these  trees  the  man  had 
carved,  with  his  knife,  the  following 
words : 

"  0  (Jod !  have  mercy  upon  me. — T.  B." 

• 

How  fetvent  and  sincere  must  have  been 
this  prayer  in  the  heart,  to  admit  of  the 
hand  carving  it  upon  that  tree  I 

Towards  evening  we  came  to  a  tract  of 
country  as  barren  as  the  desert  between 
Cairo  and  Suez;  but  the  soil  was  not 
sandy,  and  it  was  covered  with  stones  of 
unequal  size.  Here  the  miraculous  power 
of  the  black  man's  eye  astounded  us  more 
than  ever.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  lost  man  was  now  walking  bare- 
footed and  tender-footed,  and  would  na- 
turally pick  his  way  as  lightly  and  as  cau- 
tiously as  possible.  Nevertheless,  the 
savage  tracked  his  course  with  scarcely  a 
halt. 

Again  the  sun  went  down,  and  again 
we  formed  our  little  camp,  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  a  lagoon, 
literally  covered  with  wild  ducks  and  black 
swans.  Some  of  these  birds  we  shot  for 
food,  as  it  was  now  a  matter  of  prudence, 
if  not  of  necessity,  to  husband  the  flour 
and  meat  we  had  brought  with  us. 
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Another  suorise,  and  we  pursued  our 
journey.  Towards  noon  we  came  to  a 
belt  of  small  mountains  composed  chiefly 
of  black  lime-stone.  Here  the  blacks 
faltered ;  and,  after  a  long  and  animated 
discussion  amongst  themselves — not  one 
word  of  which  I  understood— they  signi- 
fied to  me  that  they  had  lost  the  track 
and  could  proceed  no  further.  This  I 
was  not  disposed  to  believe,  and  imperar 
tively  signaled  them  to  go  on.  They  re- 
fused. I  then  had  recourse  to  promises, 
kind  words,  smUes,  and  encouraging  ges- 
tures. They  were  still  recusant.  I  then 
loaded  my  gun  with  ball,  and  requested 
the  stockmen  to  do  the  like.  I  threat- 
ened the  blacks  that  I  would  shoot  them, 
if  they  did  not  take  up  the  track  and  pur- 
sue it.  This  alarmed  them;  and,  after  an- 
other discussion  amongst  themselves,  they 
obeyed  me,  but  reluctantly  and  sullenly. 
One  of  the  stockmen,  with  much  foresight, 
suggested  that  we  ought  to  make  sure  of 
two  out  of  the  six  bbck  fellows;  for,  if 
they  had  a  chance,  they  would  probably 
escape  and  leave  us  to  perish  in  the  wilds; 
and,  without  their  aid,  we  could  never 
retrace  our  steps  to  the  station.  I  at 
once  acted  on  this  suggestion,  and  bound 
two  of  the  best  of  them  together  by  the 
arms,  and  carried  the  end  of  the  cord  in 
my  right  hand. 

At  four  in  the  aflemoon  we  had  crossed 
this  belt  of  low  mountiuns  and  came  upon 
a  tract  of  country  which  resemblea  a 
well-kept  park  in  England.  We  were  all 
so  greatly  fatigued  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  halt  for  the  night,  great  as 
was  my  longing  to  proceed — a  longing 
not  a  little  whetted  by  the  fact  that  the 
blacks  now  held  up  only  one  finger,  in 
order  to  express  that  the  object  of  our 
search  was  only  one  day  in  advance  of  us. 

At  midnight  the  four  blacks,  who  were 
not  bound,  and  who  were  in  a  rude  hut  a 
few  yards  distant,  came  to  the  opening  of 
my  tenement  and  bade  me  Usten.  I  did 
listen,  and  heard  a  sound  resembling  the 
beating  of  the  waves  against  the  seaHsnore. 
I  explained  to  them,  as  well  as  I  possibly 
could,  that  the  noise  was  that  of  tne  wind 
coming  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
Tills,  however,  they  refused  to  believe, 
for  there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  air 
stirring. 

''Can  it  be  that  we  are  near  the  sea- 
coast?"  I  asked  myself;  and  the  noise, 
which  every  moment  became  more  dis- 
tinctly audible,  seemed  to  reply:  "Yes." 


The  morning  dawned,  and  to  my  in- 
tense disappointment,  I  discovered  that 
the  four  unbound  blacks  had  decamped. 
They  had,  no  doubt,  retraced  their  steps 
by  Uie  road  they  had  come.  The  remam- 
ing  two  were  now  put  upon  the  track, 
and  not  for  a  angle  moment  did  I  relin- 
quish my  hold  of  the  cord.  To  a  cer- 
taintv,  they  would  have  escaped,  had  we 
not  kept  a  tight  hand  upon  them.  ,  Any 
attempt  to  reason  with  them  would  have 
been  absurd.  FoHonately,  the  boy  who 
had  charge  of  the  horse  had  been  &ithfhl, 
and  had  remained. 

As  the  day  advanced  and  we  proceeded 
onward,  the  sound  of  the  waves  beating 
against  the  shore  become  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  the  terror  of  the  guides  in- 
creased proportionatdy.  We  were,  how- 
ever, some  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  did 
not  see  it  untQ  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  faces  of  the  blacks,  when  they  gazed 
on  the  great  water,  of  which  they  had 
never  formed  even  the  most  remote  con- 
ception, presented  a  scene  which  would 
have  been  worthy  of  some  great  painter's 
observation. 

It  was  a  dear  day,  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen  in  the  firmament ;  but  the  wind  was 
high,  and  the  dark  blue  billows  were 
crested  with  a  milk-white  foam.  It  was 
from  an  eminence  of  some  three  hundred 
feet  that  we  looked  upon  them.  With 
their  keen  black  eyes  protruding  from 
their  sockets,  their  nostrils  distended, 
their  huge  mouths  wide  open,  their  Ion, 
matted  hair  in  disorder,  their  hands  hel 
aloft,  their  bodies  half-crouching  and  hali^ 
struggling  to  maintain  an  erect  position ; 
unable  to  move  backward  or  forward;  the 
perspiration  streaming  from  every  pore  of 
their  undothed  skin ;  speechless,  motion- 
less, anuuEcd,  and  ternfied;  the  two  inland 
savages  stood  paralyzed  at  what  they  saw. 
The  boy,  although  astounded,  was  not 
afraid. 

Predous  as  was  time,  I  would  not  dis- 
turb their  reverie.  For  ten  minutes 
their  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  sea.  By 
slow  degrees  their  countenances  exhibited 
that  the  original  terror  was  receding 
from  their  hearts;  and  then  they  breathed 
hard,  as  men  do  after  some  violent  exer- 
tion. They  then  looked  at  each  other 
and  at  us ;  and,  as  though  reconciled  to 
the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  deep, 
they  again  contemplated  the  billows  with 
a  smile  which  graaually  grew  into  a  loud 
and  meaningless  laugh. 
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On  the  rocky  spot  upon  which  we  were 
standing,  one  of  the  blacks  pointed  to  his 
own  knees  ;  and  placed  his  forefinger  on 
two  spots  close  to  each  other.  Hence  I 
conchided  that  the  lost  man  had  knelt 
down  there  in  prayer.  I  invariably  car- 
ried about  with  me,  in  the  bnsh  of  Austra- 
lia, a  pocket-magnify ing-gl ass  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  a  pipe  or  afire;  and,  with 
this  glass,  I  carefully  examined  the  spots 
indicated  by  the  blacky.  But  I  could  see 
nothing — ^not  the  faintest  outline  of  an 
imprint  on  that  piece  of  hard  stone. 
Either  they  tried  to  deceive  us,  or  their 
powers  of  perception  were  indeed  miracu- 
lous. 

After  a  brief  while  we  continued  our 
search.  The  lost  man  had  wandered 
along  the  perpendicular  clifi^s,  keeping  the 
ocean  in  sight.  We  followed  his  every 
step  until  the  sun  went  down ;  then  halted 
for  the  night  and  secured  our  guides,  over 
whom,  as  usual,  we  alternately  kept  a 
very  strict  watch. 

During  the  night  we  suflered  severely 
from  thirst,  and  when  morning  da^vned 
we  were  compelled  to  leave  the  track  for 
a  while,  and  search  for  water.  Providen- 
tially we  were  successful.  A  cavity  in  one 
of  the  rocks  had  been  filled  by  the  recent 
rain.  Out  of  this  basin,  our  horse  also 
drank  his  fill. 

I  may  here  mention  a  few  peculiarities 
of  the  colonial  stock-horse.  Wherever  a 
man  can  make  his  way,  so  can  this  quadru- 
ped. He  becomes,  in  point  of  sure-foot ed- 
ness,  like  a  mule,  and  m  nimbleness  like  a 
goat,  after  a  few  years  of  servitude  in  cat- 
tle-tending. He  will  walk  down  a  ravine 
as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  up  a  hill 
that  is  almost  perpendicular.  Through 
the  dense  brushwood  he  will  push  his  way 
vnth  his  head,  just  as  the  elephant  does. 
He  takes  to  the  water  like  a  Newfound- 
laud  (log,  and  swnms  a  river  as  a  matter 
of  course.  To  fatigue  he  seems  insensible, 
and  can  do  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
provender.  The  way  in  which  the  old 
horse  wiiiHi  accompanied  me  in  the  expe- 
dition, I  am  describing,  got  dowix  and  got 
up  some  of  the  places  which  lay  in  our 
track  would  have  astounded  every  person 
who,  like  us,  had  not  previously  witnessed 
similar  perf< >rmances. 

We  p ashed  on  at  a  speedy  pace,  and, 
to  my  great  joy,  the  blacks  now  repre- 
sented that  the  (to  me  invisible)  footprints 
wc*re  very  fresh,  and  the  missing  man  not 
fir  ahead  of  us.     P2vory  place  where  he 


had  halted,  sat  down,  or  lain  down,  or 
staid  to  drink,  was  pointed  out.  Pre- 
sently we  came  to  an  opening  in  the  cliffii 
whicn  led  to  the  sea-shore,  where  we 
found  a  beautiful  bay  of  immense  length. 
Here  I  no  longer  required  the  aid  of  the 
savases  in  tracking;  on  the  sand  firom 
which  the  waves  had  receded  a  few  hours 
previously  were  plainly  visible  the  im- 
prints of  naked  feet.  The  blacks,  who 
nad  no  idea  of  salt-water,  laid  themselves 
down  on  their  stomachs,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  hearty  draught.  Tne  first 
mouthful,  however,  satisfied  them;  and 
then  wondered  as  much  at  the  taste  of 
the  ocean  as  they  had  wondered  at  the 
sight  thereof. 

After  walking  several  miles,  the  rising 
of  the  tide  and  the  bluff  character  of  the 
coast,  induced  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
first  opening  in  the  cliffs,  and  asc^id  to 
the  high  land.  It  was  with  indesoribable 
pain,  I  reflected  that  the  approaching 
waves  would  obliterate  the  footpriirts 
then  upon  the  sand,  and  that  the  threid 
which  we  had  followed  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, would  certainlv  be  snapped.  The 
faculty  possessed  by  the  blacks  had  detfed 
the  wmd  and  the  rain ;  the  earth  and  the 
rocks  had  been  unable  to  conceal  from 
the  sight  of  the  savage  the  precise  places 
where  the  foot  of  civilized  man  had  trod ; 
but  the  ocean,  even  in  his  repose,  makes 
all  men  acknowledge  his  might!  We 
wandered,  along  the  cliffs,  cooeiring  from 
time  to  time,  and  listening  for  a  response; 
but  none  came,  even  upon  the  acntdf 
sensitive  ears  of  the  savages.  A  Utue 
before  sunset,  we  came  to  another  open- 
ing, leading  down  to  a  bay;  aud  here  the 
track  of  the  lost  man  was  again  fomid. 
He  had  ascended  and  pursued  his  way 
along  the  cliffs.  We  followed  until  tiie 
light  failed,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
halt.  Before  doin^  so  we  cooeved  in 
concert,  and  discharged  the  fowling- 
pieces  several  times,  but  without  effect. 

It  rained  during  the  night ;  but  ceased 
before  the  day  had  dawned,  and  we  v^ 
sumed  our  journey.  After  an  honr^ 
walk,  we  came  upon  another  openingi 
and  descended  to  tne  water's  edge;  wUS 
was  skirted  by  a  sandy  beach,  and  ex> 
tended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  compaas^ 
Here,  too,  I  could  dispense  with  the  aid 
of  the  blacks,  and  followed  on  the  traok 
as  fast  as  possible.  Indeed,  I  and  mf 
companions  frequently  ran.  Preeen^f^ 
the  lost  man's  footsteps  diverged  tmtm 
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the  sandy  shore,  and  took  to  the  high 
land.  We  had  proceeded  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half,  when  the  black  boy,  who 
was  mounted  on  the  horse  and  following 
close  at  my  heels,  called,  "  ELira !  him  I" 
and  pointing  to  a  figure,  about  seventy 
yards  distant,  stretched  upon  the  grass 
beneath  the  rfiade  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  and 
near  a  stream  of  fresh  water.  I  recog- 
nized at  once  the  stockman ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was,  Was  he  living  or  dead  ?  Hav- 
ing commanded  the  party  to  remain  where 
they  stood,  I  approached  the  body  upon 
tiptoe.  The  man  was  not  dead,  but  m  a 
profound  slumber ;  from  which  I  would 
not  awake  him.  His  countenance  was 
pale  and  haggard,  but  his  breathing  was 
loud  and  natural.  I  beckoned  the  party 
to  approach,  and  then  placed  my  fore- 
finger upon  my  lips,  as  a  signal  that  they 
were  to  keep  silence.  Within  an  hour 
the  man  awoke,  and  stared  wildly  around 
him.  When  he  saw  us,  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  not  been  lost ;  but 
that,  while  searching  for  the  horse,  he 
had  felt  weary,  lain  down,  slept,  and  had 
dreamed  all  that  had  really  happened  to 
him.  Thus,  there  was  no  sudden  shock  of 
unexpected  good  fortune;  thef  effects  of 
which  upon  him  I  at  first  dreaded. 


According  to  the  number  of  days  that 
we  had  been  traveling,  and  the  pace  at 
which  we  had  traveled,  I  computed  that 
we  had  walked  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles;  but,  according  to  a  map 
which  I  consulted,  we  were  not  more 
than  eighty  miles  distant,  in  a  direct  line, 
from  the  station.  On  our  way  back,  it 
was  most  distressing  to  observe  the  emo- 
tions of  the  stockman  when  he  came  to, 
or  remembered  the  places  where  he  had 
rested,  eaten,  drank,  or  slept,  during  his 
hopeless  wanderings  through  the  wilds  of 
the  wildest  country  in  the  known  world. 
The  wattle-trees  from  which  he  had  strip- 

Eed  the  gum,  the  stream  in  which  he  had 
athed,  the  swamp  where  he  had  discard- 
ed his  boots,  the  tree  on  which  he  had 
carved  his  prayer,  the  spot  where  he  had 
broken  his  pipe — that  very  spot  upon 
which  he  first  felt  that  he  was  lost  in  the 
bush — these,  and  the  poignant  sufferings 
he  had  undergone,  had  so  great  an  effect 
upon  him,  that  by  the  time  he  returned 
to  the  station  his  intellect  entirely  de- 
serted him.  He,  however,  partly  recov- 
ered ;  but — sometimes  better,  sometimes 
worse — ^in  a  few  months  it  became  neces- 
sary to  have  him  removed  to  the  govern- 
ment lunatic  asylum. 
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[We  depart  from  our  usual  rule  to  give  place  lo  the  following  brilliant  specimen  of  practical  eloquence, 
bestudded  with  sparkling  gems  of  thought,  from  the  g^raceflil  and  graphic  pen  of  the  great  American  orator 
and  statesman,  worthy  of  his  high  reputation ;  and  with  the  perusal  of  which,  we  trust  our  readers  will 
be  more  than  pleased. — Editor  op  the  Eclbctio.] 


Mr.  President,  Governor  King,  Pre- 
sident Fillmore,  Ladies    and    Gen- 
tlemen,  Friends    and   Fellow-Citi- 
zens : 

The  surpassingly  bcautiftd  spot  where 
we  are  assembled  this  day  is  one  of  no  or- 
dinary interest.  We  are  met  in  fiill  view 
of  the  outlet  of  one  of  the  most  considera- 
ble of  those  inland  seas  which  form  so 
marked  a  feature  in  the  geography  of  our 


continent.  We  can  almost  hear  the  roar 
of  its  waters  as  they  plunge,  at  yonder 
world-renowned  cataract,  to  the  lower 
level  of  the  sister  lake.  The  prosperqus 
city,  under  whose  immediate  auspices  we 
are  assembled,  has,  within  the  experience 
of  living  men,  grown  up  from  a  small  vil- 
lage on  the  skirts  of  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, to  be  the  busy  mart  of  a  vast  inland 
trade.  Behind  us,  uniting,  in  what  may 
truly  be  called  the  bonds  of  holy  matn- 
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mony,  the  waters  of  the  mighty  lakes  with 
the  waters  of  the  mighty  ocean,  enduring 
monument  of  one  of  the  most  honored 
sons  of  New- York,  stretches  far  to  the 
east  that  noble  canal,  which  alone,  per- 
haps, among  the  works  of  its  class,  has 
sustained  itself  in  the  competition  with 
the  railroad  and  the  locomotive.  In  fi'ont 
of  us  spread  out  the  fertile  domains  of  a 
friendly  neighboring  power,  the  home  of 
a  kindred  race,  separated  from  us  but  by 
a  narrow  stream ;  a  region  to  which  we 
have  closely  grappled  with  hooks  of  steel, 
or  at  least  with  hooks  of  railroad  iron,  and 
the  still  stronger  bonds  of  a  mutually  be- 
neficial commercial  reciprocity.  We  have 
come  together,  on  this  interesting  spot,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  New-York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  to  hold  the  farmers' 
autumnal  holiday.  From  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  Empire  State  and  her  sister 
republics,  the  railroads  which  have  thrown 
their  vast  net-work  over  the  country,  have 
afforded  a  ready  conveyance  to  multitudes. 
Other  multitudes  have  descended  your 
magnificent  lake,  in  those  unparalleled 
steamers,  which,  with  scarce  an  interval 
of  time,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  bark 
oanoe  that  skimmed  its  surface  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  Others,  from  the 
adjacent  province,  have  crossed  that  noble 
suspension  bridge,  a  wonder  of  engineer- 
ing skill.  In  behalf  of  the  respectable  as- 
sociation in  whose  name  I  have  the  honor 
to  speak,  on  this  spot  from  which  the  sim- 
ple children  of  the  forest  have  not  yet 
fully  disappeared,  from  whatever  quarter, 
by  whatever  conveyance  you  have  as- 
sembled, I  bid  you  welcome.  Friends, 
fellow-citizens,  welcome!  The  woods 
have  put  on  their  gorgeous  robes  of  many 
colors  to  receive  you ;  the  vaporous  atmo- 
sphere has  for  this  day  hung  up  its  misty 
vail,  to  shield  you  from.the  too  fervid  sun ; 
the  sparkling  waters  of  Niagara  River  bid 
you  "  HAIL  AND  FAREWELL,"  as  they  hurry 
downward  to  their  great  agony  ;  and 
autumn  spreads  before  you  tli^  rustic  hos- 
pitality 01  her  harvest  home. 

There  is  a  temptation,  when  men  as- 
semble on  occasions  of  this  kind,  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  the  pursuit  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  callings  of  life.  When 
farmers,  or  merchants,  or  manufacturers, 
or  teachers,  or  professional  men,  come  to- 
gether to  celebrate  an  anniversary,  or  an 
important  event,  or  to  do  honor  to  some 
distinguished  individual,  it  is  almost  a 


matter  of  course  that  their  particular  oc- 
cupation or  profession  shoiud  be  repre- 
sented by  those  on  whom  the  duty  of 
speaking  for  their  associates  devolves  as 
tne  most  important  profession  or  calling. 
No  great  harm  is  done  by  these  rhetorical 
exaggerations,  which,  in  the  lon^  nm, 
must  correct  each  other;  and  which,  if 
they  have  the  effect  of  making  men  more 
content  with  their  own  pursuit,  are  not 
very  pernicious,  even  if  they  remain  un^ 
corrected. 

Although  these  claims  which  men  set 
up,  each  for  the  paramount  importance  of 
his  own  occupation,  can  not,  of  course,  be 
all  well  founded,  it  may  be  maintained 
that  each  of  the  great  pursuits  of  life  is 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  all  the 
rest.  Without  agriculture  and  manu&o- 
tures,  the  merchant  would  have  nothing 
to  transport  or  exchange.  Without  com- 
merce, tne  fiirmer  and  the  manufacturer 
would  be  confined  to  a  barter  trade,  in  a 
limited  home  circle  of  demand  and  suppl;^ 
In  this  respect,  all  the  great  pursuits  of 
life  in  a  civilized  community  may  be 
deemed  of  equal  importance,  because  they 
have  each  and  all  for  their  object  to  sup- 
ply some  one  of  the  ^eat  wants  of  our 
nature ;  because  ea(m  is  necessai^,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  to  the  prosperity  of 
every  other;  and  because  they  are  all 
brought  by  the  natural  sympathies  of  our 
being  into  a  harmonious  system,  and  form 
that  noble  and  beautiful  whole  which  we 
call  civilized  society. 

But,  without  derogating  from  the  im- 
portance of  any  of  the  other  pursuits  and 
occupations,  we  may  safely,  I  think,  claim 
for  agriculture  in  some  respects  a  certain 
precedence  before  them  all.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  the  great  and  final  object  of 
government  to  get  twelve  impartial  and 
intelligent  men  into  the  jury-box;  by 
which,  of  course,  is  meant  tnat  the  admin- 
istration of  equal  justice  between  man 
and  man  is  the  primary  object  of  civilized 
and  social  life.  But  the  teacher,  secular 
or  spiritual,  might  plausibly  urge  that  it 
is  of  prior  importance  that  the  commimity 
should  have  the  elements,  at  least,  of  men- 
tal and  moral  culture,  and  be  taught  the 
obligations  of  an  oath,  before  any  twelve 
of  its  members  should  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  physician 
might  contend  that  health  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  trial  by  jury ;  and 
with  greater  reason  it  might  be  claimed 
for  agriculture  that  it  supplies  the  first 
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want  of  our  nature ;  the  daily  call  of  the 
great  fliraily  of  man  for  his  daily  bread — 
the  call  that  must  be  answered  before  the 
work  of  life,  high  or  low,  can  begin. 
Plaintiif  and  defendant,  judge  and  junr, 
must  break  their  fast  before  they  meet  m 
court ;  and,  if  the  word  of  a  witty  poet 
can  be  taken,  certain  very  important  con- 
sequences sometimes  happens  to  culprits, 
in  order  that  jurymen  may  get  to  their 
dinners. 

But,  to  speak  in  a  more  fitting  and  seri- 
ous strain,  I  must  confess  that  there  has 
always  seemed  to  me  something  approach- 
ing the  sublime  in  this  view  of  agriculture, 
which  (such  is  the  eiFect  of  familiarity) 
does  not  produce  an  impression  on  our 
minds  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  idea.  We  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to 
take  for  granted,  that  we  live  by  a  and 
of  mechanical  necessity,  and  that  our 
frames  are  like  watches  made,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  to  go  without  wind- 
ing up,  in  virtue  of  some  innate  principle 
of  subsistence  independent  of  our  wills, 
which  is,  indeed,  in  other  respects  true. 
But  it  is  not  less  true  that  our  existence, 
as  individuals  or  communities,  must  be 
kept  up  by  a  daily  supply  of  food,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  fiimisned  by  agriculture ; 
and  that,  if  this  supply  should  wholly  fail 
for  ten  days,  all  this  multitudinous,  striv- 
ing, ambitious  humanity,  these  nations 
and  kindred  and  tribes  of  men,  would 
perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  the 
most  ghastly  form  of  dissolution.  Strike 
out  of  existence  at  once  ten  days'  supply 
of  eiglit  or  ten  articles,  such  as  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  rice,  millet,  the 
date,  the  banana,  and  the  bread-fruit,  with 
a  half-dozen  others  which  serve  as  the  for- 
age of  the  domestic  animals,  and  the  hu- 
man race  would  be  extinct.  The  houses 
we  inhabit,  the  monuments  we  erect,  the 
trees  we  plant,  stand  in  some  cases  for 
ages;  but  our  own  frames — the  stout 
limbs,  the  skillful  hands  that  build  the 
houses,  and  set^  up  the  monuments,  and 
plant  the  trees-^have  to  be  built  up,  re- 
created, every  day:  and  this  must  be 
done  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth  gathered 
by  agiiculture.  Every  thing  else  is  luxu- 
ry, convenience,  comfort — food  is  indis- 
pensable. 

Then  consider  the  bewildering  extent 
of  this  daily  demand  and  supply,  which 
you  will  allow  me  to  place  before  you  in  a 
8om(»what  coarse  mechanical  illustration. 
The  human  race  is  usually  estimated  at 


about  one  thousand  millions  of  individuakL 
If  the  sustenance  of  a  portion  of  these 
multitudinous  millions  is  derived  from 
other  sources  than  agriculture,  this  cir- 
cumstance is  balanced  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce raised  in  excess  of  the  total  demand 
for  food.  Let,  then,  the  thoughtful  hus- 
bandman, who  desires  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  the  importance  of  his  pursuit,  reflect, 
when  he  gathers  his  little  nock  about  him 
to  partake  the  morning's  meal,  that  one 
thousand  millions  of  fellow-men  have 
awakened  from  sleep  that  morning  craving 
their  daily  briead  with  the  same  appetite 
which  reigns  at  his  family  board ;  and  that 
if,  by  a  superior  power,  they  could  be 
gathered  together  at  the  same  hour  for 
the  same  meal,  they  would  fill  both  sides 
of  five  tables  reaching  all  round  the  globe 
where  it  is  broadest,  seated  side  by  side, 
and  allowing  eighteen  inches  to  each  in- 
dividual ;  and  that  these  tables  are  to  be 
renewed  twice  or  thrice  every  day.  Then 
let  him  consider  that,  in  addition  to  the 
food  of  the  human  race,  that  of  all  the 
liumble  partners  of  man's  toil — ^the  lower 
animals — ^is  to  be  provided  in  like  manner. 
These  all  wait  upon  agriculture,  as  the 
agent  of  that  Providence  which  giveth 
them  their  meat  in  due  season ;  and  they 
probably  consume  in  the  i^gregate  an 
equal  amount  of  produce ;  and,  finally,  let 
him  add  in  imagination  to  this  untold 
amount  of  daily  lood  for  man  and  beast 
the  various  articles  which  are  furnished 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  soil  for 
building  materials,  furniture,  clothing,  and 

ftieL 

The  grand  total  will  illustrate  the 
primary  importance  of  agriculture,  con- 
sidered as  the  steward — the  commissary — 
charged  with  supplying  this  almost  incon- 
ceivable daily  demand  of  the  human  raoe 
and  the  subject  animals  for  their  daily 
bread  ;  a  want  so  imperative  and  uncom- 
promising, that  death  in  its  most  agoniz- 
mg  form  is  the  penalty  of  a  failure  in  the 
supply. 

But  although  agriculture  is  clothed 
with  an  importance  which  rests  upon  the 
primitive  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is 
very  far  from  being  the  simple  concern 
we  are  apt  to  think  itj  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  pursuit  in  life  which  not  only 
admits,  but  requires,  for  its  frill  develop- 
ment, more  of  the  resources  of  science 
and  art — ^none  which  would  better  repay 
the  pains  bestowed  upon  an  appropriate 
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education.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  exag- 
geration in  stating  that  as  great  an  amount 
and  variety  of  scientific,  physical,  and 
mechanical  knowledge  is  required  for  the 
most  successful  conduct  of  the  various 
operations  of  husbandry,  as  for  any  of  the 
arts,  trades,  or  professions.  I  conceive, 
therefore,  that  the  Legislature  and  the 
oitizens  of  the  great  State  over  which, 
you,  sir,  (Governor  King,)  so  worthily 
preside,  have  acted  most  wisely  in  making 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution expressly  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  demand  for  systematic 
scientific  instruction,  from  the  very  first 
steps  we  take,  not  in  the  play&rming  of 
gentlemen  of  leisure,  but  m  the  pursuit 
of  husbandry  as  the  serious  business  of 
life. 

In  the  first  place,  the  earth  which  is  to 
be  cultivated,  instead  of  being  either  a 
uniform  or  a  homogeneous  mass,  is  made 
up  of  a  variety  of  materials,  differing  in 
different  places,  and  possessing  different 
chemical  and  agricultural  properties  and 
qualities.  A  faw  of  these  elements,  and 
especially  clay,  lime,  and  sand,  predomi- 
nate, usually  intermixed  to  some  extent  by 
nature,  and  capable  of  being  so  mingled 
and  treated  by  art,  as  to  produce  a  vastly 
increased  fertility.  The  late  Lord  Leices- 
ter in  England,  better  known  as  Mr. 
Coke,  first  carried  out  this  idea  on  a  large 
scale,  and  more  than  doubled  the  produc- 
tive value  of  his  great  estates  in  Norfolk 
by  claying  his  light  soils.  To  conduct 
operations  of  this  kind,  some  knowledge 
of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry,  is 
required.  The  enrichment  of  the  earth 
by  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances is  the  most  familiar  operation  per- 
haps in  husbandry ;  but  it  is  only  since  its 
scientific  principles  have  been  explored  by 
Davy  and  Liebig,  that  the  great  practical 
improvements  in  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture have  taken  place.  It  is  true  that  the 
almost  boundless  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil  supersedes  for  the  present,  in  some 
parts  of  our  country,  the  importance  of 
artificial  enrichment.  I  inquired  last 
spring  of  a  friend  living  in  a  region  of 
this  kind,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  how 
they  contrived  to  get  rid  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  farm-yard,  (a  strange  ques- 
tion it  will  seem  to  farmers  in  this  part  of 
the  world,)  and  he  answered :  "  By  cart- 
ing it  down  to  the  river's  side,  and  empty- 
ing it  into  the  stream."  In  another  por- 
tion of  the  western  country,  where  I  nad 


seen  hemp  growing  vigorously  about 
thirty  years  ago,  I  found  that  wneat  was 
now  the  prevailing  crop ;  I  was  informed 
that  the  land  was  originally  so  rich  as  to 
be  adapted  only  for  hemp,  but  had  now 
become  poor  enough  for  wheat. 

These,  however,  are  not  instances  of  a 

Eermanent  and  normal  condition  of  things, 
a  the  greater  part  of  the  Union,  espe- 
cially in  those  portions  which  have  been 
for  some  time  under  cultivation,  the  an- 
nual exhaustion  must  be  restored  by  the 
annual  renovation  of  the  soiL    To  aocom- 

Elish  this  object,  of  late  years  every 
ranch  of  science,  every  resource  of  the 
laboratory,  eveiy  kingdom  of  nature,  has 
been  placed  under  contribution.  Battle- 
fields have  been  dug  over  for  the  bones  of 
their  victims ;  geology  has  fomished  lime, 
gypsum,  and  marl ;  conuneroe  has  explor- 
ed the  remotest  seas  for  guano,  and  has 
called  loudly  on  diplomacy  to  assist  her 
efforts ;  chemistry  has  been  tasked  for  the 
production  of  compounds,  which,  in  the 
progress  of  science,  may  supersede  those 
of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  which  are 
prepared  by.  nature.  The  nutritive  prin- 
ciples developed  by  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  organizations  are  universally 
diffused  throughout  the  material  world, 
and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  pro- 
duce them  artificially  on  a  large  scale, 
cheap  enough  for  general  use.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  most  simple  and  familiar 
processes  of  enrichment,  with  the  aid  of 
mechanical  power  and  a  moderate  appli- 
cation of  capital,  are  producing  the  most 
astonishing  results.  The  success  which 
has  attended  Mr.  Mechi's  operations  in 
England  is  familiar  to  us  all.  By  the  ap- 
plication of  natural  fertilizing  liquids, 
sprinkled  by  a  steam  engine  over  his 
fields,  they  have  been  made  to  produce, 
it  is  said,  seven  annual  crops  of  heavy 
grass. 

Simple  water  is  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ual fertilizers,  and  in  some  countries  irri- 
gation, carried  on  with  no  moderate  de- 
gree of  hydraulic  skill,  is  the  basis  of  their 
husbandry.  While  walking,  on  one  occa- 
sion, with  the  late  Lord  Ashburton,  in  his 
delightful  grounds  in  Hampshire,  just  be- 
fore he  departed  on  his  special  mission  to 
this  country,  in  one  of  the  intervals  of  our 
earnest  conference  on  the  North-eastern 
Boundary,  he  told  me  that  he  had  ex- 
pended ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  in* 
conducting  round  his  fields  the  waters  of 
the  little  river — the  Itchen,  I  think — ^that 
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flows  through  the  property,  and  that  it  | 
was  money  well  laid  out.  Pardon  me  the 
digression  of  a  moment  to  say  that  I 
could  not  but  honor  the  disinterested 
patriotism  which  led  this  kind-hearted, 
upright,  and  intelligent  man,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  (with  nothing  on  earth  to 
gain  or  desire,  and  with  every  thing  of  re- 
putation to  risk,)  to  leave  the  earthly 
paradise  in  which  I  saw  him,  and  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  the  winter,  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  (hLs  voyage  was  of  fifty-one  days,) 
to  do  his  part  in  adjusting,  a  controversy* 
which  had  seriously  menaced  the  peace  of 
the  two  countries.  The  famous  water- 
meadows  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at 
Clipstone,  have  been  often  described, 
where  the  same  operation  has  been  per- 
formed on  a  still  more  extensive  scale. 
Mr.  Colman's  interesting  volumes  on 
European  agriculture  contain  accounts  of 
other  works  of  this  kind,  but  I  confine 
myself  to  those  which  have  fallen  under 
jny  own  observation. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  operations  in 
which  agriculture  calls  for  the  aid  of  well- 
instructed  skill.  That  moisture,  which  in 
moderation  is  the  great  vehicle  of  vegeta- 
ble nourishment,  may  exist  in  excess.  Vaat 
tracts  of  land  are  lost  to  husbandry  in 
this  country,  which  might  be  reclaimed 
by  dykes  and  embankments,  or  become 
fertile  by  drainage.  Land  is  yet  too 
abundant  and  cheap  in  America  to  admit 
of  great  expenditures  in  this  way,  except 
in  very  limited  localities ;  but  the  time 
will  no  doubt  come  when,  in  the  populous 
portions  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  large  cities,  the  sunken 
marshes  which  now  stretch  along  our 
coast  will  be  reclaimed  from  the  ocean, 
as  in  Holland ;  and  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  interior,  now  given  up  to  alder  swamps 
and  cranberry  meadows,  be  clothed  with 
grass  and  corn.  There  are  few  farms  of 
any  size  in  the  country  which  do  not  con- 
tain waste  spots  of  this  kind — the  harbor 
of  turtles,  frogs,  and  serpents  —  which 
mii^ht  be  brought,  at  moderate  expense 
and  some  hydraulic  skill,  into  cultivation. 
Otfier  extensive  tracts  are  awaiting  the 
time  when  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  enhanced  value  of  land  will  bear  the 
expense  of  costly  operations  in  engineer- 
ing. The  marshes  on  the  sea-coast  of 
New-England,  New-York,  and  New-Jer- 
sey, probably  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the 
superficies  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  greater  part  of  which  has  been 


redeemed  by  artificial  means  from  the 
ocean — a  considerable  tract,  covered  by 
the  Lake  of  Harlem,  within  a  few  years. 
Now,  if  we  could  only  add  a  new  terri- 
tory to  the  Union,  as  large  as  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  oy  the  peaceml 
operations  of  husbandry,  it  would  be  a 
species  of  an7iexati(m  to  which  I  for  one 
should  make  no  objection.  All  the  re- 
sources of  science  have  been  called  into 
operation  in  that  country,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  separate  department  of  the 
government,  to  sustain  the  hydraulic 
works  which  protect  it  from  the  ocean. 
The  stage  of  things  is  similar  in  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Bedfordshire.  All 
the  spare  revenues  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  have  been  appropriated  for  years 
to  the  improvement  of  tne  low  grounds 
on  the  coast  of  that  country,  once  the 
abode  of  the  powerful  Etruscan  Confe- 
deracy, which  ruled  Italy,  before  the  as- 
cendency of  the  Romans,  now,  and  for 
ages  past,  a  malarious,  uninhabitable 
waste. 

But  when  science  and  art  have  done 
their  best  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
they  have  but  commenced  their  operations 
in  the  lowest  department  of  agriculture. 
They  have  dealt,  thus  far,  only  with  what 
we  call  lifeless  nature,  though  I  apply  that 
word  with  reluctance  to  the  genial  bosom 
of  our  mother  earth,  from  which  every 
thing  that  germinates  draws  its  life  and 
appropriate  nourishment.  Still,  however, 
we  take  a  great  step  upward,  when,  in 
pursuing  the  operations  of  husbandry,  we 
ascend  from  mineral  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances to  vegetable  organization.  Wo 
now  enter  a  new  world  of  agricultural 
research;  the  mysteries  of  assimilation, 
growth  and  decay ;  of  seed-time  and  har- 
vest ;  the  life,  the  death,  and  the  repro- 
duction of  the  vegetable  world.  Here 
we  still  need  the  Tight  of  science,  but 
rather  to  explore  and  reveal  than  to  imi- 
tate the  operations  of  nature.  The  skill- 
ful agricultural  chemist  can  mingle  soils 
and  compound  fertilizing  phosphates ;  but 
with  all  his  apparatus  and  all  his  reagents, 
it  is  beyond  nis  power  to  fabricate  the 
humblest  leaf.  He  can  give  you,  to  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  the  component 
elements  of  wheat ;  he  can  mingle  those 
elements  in  due  proportion  in  his  labora- 
tory— ^but  to  manufacture*  a  single  kernel, 
endowed  with  living,  reproductive  power, 
is  as  much  beyond  his  skill  as  to  create  a 
whole  world. 
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Vegetable  life,  therefore,  requires  a 
new  course  of  study  and  instruction.  The 
adaptation  of  particular  plants  to  parti- 
cular soils,  and  their  treatment,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  their  nutritive 
powers  as  food  for  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  the  laws  of  germination  and 
growth,  the  influences  of  climate,  the  pos- 
sible range  of  improvability  in  cereal 
grains  and  fruits,  are  topics  of  vast  im- 
portance. The  knowledge — for  the  most 
part  empirical — already  possessed,  upon 
these  points,  is  the  accumulation  of  the 
ages  which  have  elapsed  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  each  of  which  has 
added  to  the  list  its  generous  fi*uit,  its 
nutritive  grain,  its  esculent  root,  its  tex- 
tile fibre,  its  brilliant  tincture,  its  spicy 
bark,  its  exhilarating  juice,  its  aromatic 
essence,  its  fragrant  gum,  its  inflammable 
oil ;  some  so  long  ago  that  the  simple 
gratitude  of  infant  humanity  ascribed 
uiem  to  the  gift  of  the  gods,  while  others 
have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  civilized  world  in  the  historical  pe- 
riod, and  others  have  been  presented  to 
mankind  by  our  own  continent.  No  one 
can  tell  when  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
millet,  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  were  first 
cultivated  in  Europe;  but  cherries  and 
peaches  were  brought  from  the  Black  Sea 
and  Persia  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Republic ;  the  culture  of  silk  was  intro- 
duced from  the  East  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  cotton  and  sugar  became  exten- 
sively used  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages ; 
maize,  the  potato,  tobacco,  cocoa,  and  the 
Peruvian  bark,  are  the  indigenous  growth 
of  this  country.  Tea  and  coffee,  though 
productions  of  the  Old  World,  were  first 
Known  in  Western  Europe  about  two 
centuries  ago  ;  and  India-rubber  and  gutta 
percha,  as  useful  as  any  but  the  cereals, 
m  our  own  day. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  as  our 
intercourse  with  Eastern  Asia,  Polynesia, 
and  Australia  increases,  that  new  vegeta- 
ble products  will  become  known  to  us,  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance  for 
food,  medicine,  and  clothing.  Many,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  only  in  the  wiit- 
ings  of  travelers  and  botanists,  will  un- 
questionably be  domesticated.  The  most 
interesting  experiments  are  in  progress  on 
the  sngar-canes  of  Africa  and  China ;  and 
there  is  scarce  a  doubt  that  the  most  im- 
portant additions  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  be  made  to  our  vegetable  treasures, 
from    the    latter    country.     China,   like 


North-America,  forms  the  eastern  shore 
of  a  great  ocean,  with  a  cold  north-west* 
em  region  in  the  rear.  Its  climate,  under 
similar  local  conditions,  closely  resembles 
our  own ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  whatever  grows  there  will  grow  here. 
A  somewhat  curious  illustration  of  this  is 
found  in  the  plant  ginseng,  to  which  the 
Chinese  formerly  attached — ^perhaps  still 
attach — such  a  superstitious  value.  Its 
bifurcated  root,  as  the^  thought,  symbol- 
ized humanity,  which,  indeei^  it  does,  as 
^ell  as  Fahtaff^B  "  forked  radish ;"  and 
hence  the  name  ginseng,  or  ^'man- 
plant."  They  called  it  "  the  pure  spirit 
of  the  earth,"  and  the  '^  plant  that  gives 
immortality."  They  deemed  it  the  exclu- 
sive product  of  the  central  flowery  king- 
dom— a  panacea  for  every  form  of  disease, 
cheaply  bought  for  its  weight  in  silver. 
A  Jesuit  missionary  to  Cnina,  Lafitau, 
being  transferred  to  America  early  in  the 
last  century,  discovered  the  precious  plant 
in  our  own  woods,  where,  indeed,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  it  abounds.  It  begad 
to  be  exported  by  the  French  to  China, 
and  after  the  commencement  of  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  country,  at 
the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
the  much  prized  root  was  sent  in  great 
quantities  to  Canton,  and,  much  to  the 
perplexity  and  disgust  of  the  mandarins, 
became  literally  a  drug  in  the  market, 
losing  most  of  its  mysterious  efficacy,  in 
proportion  as  it  was  abundantly  supplied 
by  the  outside  barbarians. 

But,  without  wandering  so  far  for  ad- 
ditions entirely  novel  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  our  vegetable  stores,  I  can  not 
but  regard  what  mav  be  called  organic 
husbandry  as  one  of  the  richest  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  one  which  is  yet 
almost  wholly  in  its  infancy.  What  won- 
ders are  revealed  to  us  by  the  microscope 
in  the  structure  and  germination  of  the 
seed — the  instinct,  so  to  say,  of  radicle  and 
plumule,  which  bids  one  seek  the  ground, 
and  the  other  shoot  upward  toward  the 
air  ;  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  which,  ex- 
amined under  a  high  magnifying  power, 
in  a  succulent  plant — the  Calla,  for  in- 
stance— resembles  flowing  streams  of  li- 
quid silver — a  spectacle,  in  these  days  of 
"  suspension,"  to  make  a  man's  mouth 
water ;  the  curious  confectionery,  that 
secretes  sugar,  and  gluten,  and  starch, 
and  oil,  and  woody  fibre,  and  flower,  and 
fruit,  and  leaf,  and  bark,  fi-om  the  same 
elements  in  earth  and  air,  differing  in  each 
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differing  plant,  though  standing  side  by 
side  in  the  same  soil ;  in  a  word,  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  this  annual  crea- 
tion —for  such  it  is — as  miraculous  as  that 
by  which  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and 
earth,  and  sea,  and  man,  were  first  formed 
by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  I 

And  who  shall  limit  the  progress  of 
science,  and  its  application  to  the  service 
of  man,  in  this  boundless  field?  The 
grafting  of  generous  fruits  on  barren 
stocks  is  as  old  as  European  civilization ; 
but  the  artificial  hybridization  of  flowers 
and  fruits  is  a  recent  practice,  which  has 
already  filled  our  conservatories  with  the 
most  beautiful  flowers,  and  our  graperies 
and  gardens  with  the  choicest  varieties  of 
fruit.  When  reasoning  man  does  with 
science  and  skill  what  nas  been  hitherto 
left  to  the  winds  and  the  bees,  the  most 
important  results  may  be  anticipated. 
Modern  chemistry  has  shown  that  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  not  one  simple 
operation,  but  that  different  ingredients 
in  the  soil,  and  different  fertilizing  sub- 
stances, afford  the  appropriate  nourish- 
ment to  different  portions  of  the  plant. 
This  discovery  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  higher  operations  of 
horticulture  and  pomology. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  have  already  become  con- 
sideiable  branches  of  industry,  and  afford 
great  scope  for  the  application  of  chemical 
knowledge.  The  vineyards  in  the  neigh- 
borh(>od  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
though  limited  in  extent,  already  bear,  in 
other  respects,  a  creditable  .comparison 
with  those  of  Europe.  All  the  processes 
of  manufacture  rival  those  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Champagne  and  the  Rhine,  both 
in  integrity  and  skill — a  remark  which  I 
venture  to  make  from  some  opportunities 
of  pei-sonal  comparison.  Time,  no  doubt, 
will  eventually  bring  to  light  a  belt  of 
territory — probably  m  the  interior,  or  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  continent,  (for 
we  do  not  find  wine  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Asia) — which  will  equal  the  most 
delicate  vintages  of  Burgundy,  Bordeaux, 
or  Xeres. 

Xor  is  it  less  probable  that  many  vege- 
table products  now  imported  from  foreign 
countries  will  be  naturalized  here.  It  is 
but  a  century  since  the  first  experiments 
were  made  on  the  American  Continent  in 
the  cultivation  of  rice  and  cotton;  and- 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  whatever 
the   Old   World    produces  will    flourish 


within  the  same  isothermal  lines  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  recent  agricultural  re- 
ports from  the  Patent  Office  contain  very 
important  indications  and  suggestions  on 
this  branch  of  husbandry. 

The  condition  of  our  native  forests  opens 
another  broad  field  of  inquiry  in  agri- 
cultural science,  under  three  very  strikmg 
aspects.  The  extensive  prairies  of  the 
W  est,  denuded  of  wood  for  an  unknown 
length  of  time,  and  under  the  operation 
of  causes  not  perhaps  certainly  made  out, 
await  from  the  settler's  skill  and  industry 
those  plantations  which  add  so  much  to 
the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  soil,  and 
contribute  so  materially  to  the  service  of 
man.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant question,  in  a  broad  region  of 
the  West,  whether  any  thing  cheaper  and 
more  effectual  than  the  Osage  orange 
(Maclura)  can  be  found  for  fencing.  In 
other  portions  of  the  country  a  condition 
of  things  exists  the  precise  reverse  of 
that  just  described ;  and  immense  tracts 
of  native  forests,  covering  the  land  for 
hundreds  of  miles  with  a  matted,  imper- 
vious, repulsive  wilderness,  form  a  very 
serious  impediment  to  cultivation,  and  con- 
stitute one  of  the  great  hardships  which 
attend  the  pioneer  of  the  settlement.  The 
opening  of  railroads  through  extensive 
districts  of  this  description,  with  the  in- 
tense demand  for  land,  caused  in  part  by 
the  unexampled  emigration  from  Europe, 
will  probably  lead  to  new  applications  of 
steam-power  machinery,  and  capital,  in 
the  first  clearing  of  the  land,  and  thus 
materially  facilitate  the  process  of  bring- 
ing it  into  cultivation.  In  the  mean  time, 
in  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  country, 
we  have  some  backward  steps  to  take. 
The  clothing  of  the  sterile  hill-sides  and 
barren  plains  with  wood,  is  an  object  of 
great  interest.  The  work  of  destruction 
has  been  carried  on  with  too  little  dis- 
crimination. Too  little  thought  has  been 
had  of  that  noblest  spectacle  in  the  vege- 
table world — plantations  of  trees  for  or- 
nament and  shade,  too  little  considera- 
tion for  a  permanent  supply  of  the  demand 
for  timber  and  fuel. 

Every  topic  to  which  I  have  thus  hasti- 
ly alluded,  in  connection  with  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms  of  nature,  suggests  inquiry 
for  the  naturalist,  in  some  department  of 
his  studies,  and  forms  the  subject  of  re- 
gular courses  of  instruction  in  some  of  the 
European  universities,  especially  those  in 
Germany. 
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The  insects  and  vermin  injarious  to  ve- 
getation present  another  curious  and  diffi- 
cult path  of  inquiry.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  every  crop  of  grain  and  fruit  is 
planted,  not  for  the  mouths  of  our  child- 
ren, but  for  the  fly,  the  curculio.  and  the 
canker-worm,  or  some  other  of  tnese  pests 
of  husbandry.  Science  has  done  some- 
thing, and  will  no  doubt  do  more,  to  alle- 
viate the  plague.  It  has  already  taught 
us  not  to  wage  equal  war  on  the  wheat- 
fly  and  the  parasite  which  preys  upon  it ; 
and  it  will,  perhaps,  eventually  persuade 
those  who  need  the  lesson,  that  a  few  peas 
and  cherries  are  well  bestowed  by  way  ot 
dessert  on  the  cheerful  little  warblers  who 
turn  our  gardens  into  concert-rooms,  and 
do  so  much  to  aid  us  in  the  warfare  against 
the  grubs  and  caterpillars  which  form 
their  piincipal  meal.    , 

Agriculture  is  looking  anxiously  to  sci- 
ence for  information  on  the  nature  and 
remedies  of  the  formidable  disease  which 
has  of  late  years  destroyed  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  potato  crop.  The  naturalis 
who  shall  solve  that  problem  will  stand 
high  among  the  benefactors  of  l^s  race. 

Closely  connected  with  this  department 
of  Agriculture  is  another,  in  which  the 
modern  arts  have  made  great  progress, 
and  in  which  inventive  sagacity  is  still 
diligently  and  successfully  employed — I 
refer  to  agricultural  machinery,  improved 
implements  of  husbandry.  This  is  a 
field  in  which  the  creative  powers  of  the 
mind  seem  to  be  at  work  with  an  activity 
never  before  equaled,  and  which  is  likely 
to  produce  more  important  results  in 
this  than  in  any  other  country.  The  sup- 
ply of  labor  in  the  United  States  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  demand,  as  it  can  rare- 
ly do  in  a  new  c6untry,  where  strong 
temptations  exist  for  enterprising  at- 
tempts in  every  branch  of  industry.  The 
state  of  things  has  furnished  very  power- 
fril  inducements  for  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  implements, 
and  the  proverbial  ingenuity  of  our  coun- 
trymen has  been  turned  with  great  suc- 
cess in  that  direction.  Your  exhibition 
grounds  fully  justify  this  remark.  Even 
the  good  old  plough  has  become  almost  a 
new  machine  in  its  various  novel  forms ; 
and  other  implements  of  the  most  inge- 
nious contrivance  and  efficient  action  have 
been  invented.  The  cultivator,  the  horse- 
rake,  the  mowing-machine,  the  reaper, 
and  the  threshing-machine,  are  daily  com- 
ing into  use  in  Europe  and  America,  and 


producing  the  most  important  economy  of 
labor.  Successful  attempts  are  making  to 
work  them  by  steam.  It  was  said  long 
ago  of  the  cotton-gin,  by  Mr.  Justice  John- 
son, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  ha<i  doubled  the  value  of 
the  lands  in  the  cotton-growing  region ; 
and  the  mowing-machine,  the  reaper,  and 
the  threshing-machine  are  destined,  al- 
most to  the  same  extent,  to  alleviate  the 
severest  labors  of  the  farmer's  year.  The 
fame  of  the  reaper  is  not  confined  to  this 
hemisphere.  At  the  great  Exhibition  of 
the  Industry  of  all  Nations,  in  London,  in 
1851,  it  mainly  contributed  to  enable 
American  art  to  hold  up  her  head  in  the 
face  of  the  civilized  world.* 


*  The  first  of  the  following  extracts  is  copied 
from  the  Boston  Traveller  of  the  23d  September, 
1857  ;  the  second,  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Lon- 
don lUustrated  News.  I  have  no  means  of  venfjiDg 
the  accuracj  of  the  statements. 

"Agriculture  at  thb  West. — ^The  scarcity  of 
labor,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  emigrants  and  specti- 
lators,  has  led  to  the  introduction  ($  more  labor-sar- 
Ing  machinery  upon  the  ^rms  in  our  Western  States 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Cincinnati  Daih/  Gazette  sajB,  among  other 
improvements,  steam-power  threshing-machines  are 
fast  coming  into  use.  The  writer  describes  one  he 
had  just  seen  in  operation  on  the  &rm  of  Dr.  Watts, 
in  Chillicothe.  The  wheat  fields  on  the  farm  cover, 
the  present  year,  387  acres,  which  have  produced 
some  eight  or  ten  thousand  bushels  of  grain.  He 
found  the  threshing-ground  very  liiuch  hke  a  village 
of  straw-ricks,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  puffing 
engine,  making  the  wheels  of  a  machine  fly,  while 
men,  horses,  oxen,  and  wagons  were  kept  busy  sup- 
plying its  wants.  The  machine,  and  three  men  to 
tend  it,  are  furnished  for  five  cents  a  bushel  threshed. 
The  consumptit)n  of  wood  is  about  one  and  a  quar- 
ter cords  per  day,  at  $2.60  per  cord.  The  price  of 
farm  labor  there  now  is  f  1  per  day  and  board. 

"  The  machine,  when  in  active  operation,  thresh- 
ed two  bushels  a  minute,  and,  on  an  average,  thresh- 
es 700  bushels  a  day.  This  is  the  work  of  70  men 
in  the  old  way  of  Uireshing  by  fiaiL  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  machine  had  more  applications  ^an  he 
could  supply,  and  bis  next  engagements  were  for 
1500  acres  of  grass,  owned  by  five  proprietors,  and 
yet  this  is  not  one  of  the  great  wheat  counties  of  the 
State.  Agricultural  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  ex- 
tending rapidly  through  the  West  The  county  of 
Pickaway  now  employs  350  mowing  and  reaping 
machines.  Some  of  the  interior  counties  have  great 
manufacturing  establishments  for  this  machinery." 

"A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  says 
that,  being  in  Rock  County,  111.,  in  the  middle  of 
August,  (1857,)  he  went  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill  call- 
ed Mount  Zion,  six  miles  from  Janesville,  and  count- 
ed, on  the  surrounding  plain,  154  horse-power  reap- 
ing-machines, busily  cutting  down  wheat.  There 
were  a  thousand  men,  women,  and  boys  following, 
binding  and  shocking  up  the  golden  sheaves.  It 
was  a  sight  worth  seeing,  to  behold  the  grain  falling 
and  gathering  up  at  the  rate  of  200  acres  per  hour." 
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But  there  is  still  another  department  of 
agriculture  which  opens  the  door  to  re- 
search of  a  higher  order,  and  deals  with 
finer  elements — ^I  mean  that  which  regards 
the  domestic  animals  attached  to  the  serv- 
ice of  man,  and  which  are  of  such  inesti- 
mable importance  as  the  direct  partners 
of  his  labors,  as  furnishing  one  of  the  great 
articles  of  his  food,  and  as  a  principal  re- 
source for  restoring  the  exhausted  fertili- 
ty of  the  soil.  In  the  remotest  a^es  of 
antiquity,  into  which  the  torch  of  history 
throws  not  the  faintest  gleam  of  light,  a 
small  number,  selected  from  the  all  but 
numberless  races  of  the  lower  animals, 
were  adopted  by  domestication  into  the 
family  of  man.  So  skillful  and  exhaustive 
was  this  selection,  that  3000  years  of  ex- 
perience, during  which  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica have  been  settled  by  civilized  races 
of  men,  have  not  added  to  the  number. 
It  is  somewhat  humbling  to  the  pride  of 
our  rational  nature  to  consider  how  much 
of  our  civilization  rests  on  this  partner- 
ship— how  helpless  we  should  be,  deprived 
of  the  horse,  the'ox,  the  cow,  the  sheep, 
the  swine,  the  goat,  the  ass,  the  reindeer, 
the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
poultry.  In  the  warmer  regions  this  list 
IS  enlarged  by  the  lama,  the  elephant,  and 
the  camel — the  latter  of  which,  it  is  not 
unlikely,  will  be  extensively  introduced 
in  our  own  southern  region. 

It  may  be  said  of  this  subject,  as  of  that 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  that  it  is 
a  science  of  itself.  No  branch  of  husband- 
ry has,  within  the  last  century,  engaged 
more  of  the  attention  of  farmers,  theore- 
tical and  practical,  than  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  of  domestic  animals,  and  in 
none  perhaps  has  the  attention  thus  be- 
stowed been  better  repaid.  By  judicious 
selection  and  mixtures  of  the  parent  stock, 
and  by  intelligence  and  care  in  the  train- 
ing and  nourishing  of  the  young  animals, 
the  improved  breeds  of  the  present  day 
differ  probably  almost  as  much  from  their 
predecessors  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  we 
may  suppose  the  entire  races  of  domes- 
ticated animals  do  from  the  wild  stocks 
from  which  they  are  descended. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
utmost  limit  of  improvement  has  been 
reached  in  this  direction.  Deriving  our 
improved  animals  as  we  generally  do  from 
Europe — that  is,  from  a  climate  differing 
materially  from  our  own — it  is  not  unlike- 
ly that,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  experience 
will  lead  to  the  production  of  a  class  of 
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animals  better  adapted  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  seasons  than  any  of  me  trans- 
atlantic varieties  as  they  now  exist.  The 
bare  repetition  of  the  words,  draft,  speed, 
endurance,  meat,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
wool,  will  suggest  the  vast  importance  of 
continued  experiments  on  tnis  subject, 
guided  by  all  the  lights  of  physiological 
science. 

Among  the  most  prominent  desiderata^ 
in  what  may  be  called  animal  husbandry, 
may  be  mentioned  an  improved  state  of 
veterinary  science  in  this  country.  While 
the  anatomy  of  the  lower  animals  is  sub- 
stantially tne  same  as  man's,  their  treat- 
ment when  diseased  or  overtaken  by  acci 
dents,  is  left  almost  wholly  to  uneducated 
empiricism.  It  rarely,  I  may  say  never  hap- 
pens, that  the  substantial  farmer  has  not 
considerable  property  invested  in  live 
stock,  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  at- 
tachment he  often  feels  for  some  of  his  fa- 
vorites—  horse,  or  cow,  or  dog.  But 
when  their  frames,  as  delicately  organized 
and  as  sensitive  as  our  own,  are  attacked 
by  disease,  or  they  meet  with  a  serious 
accident,  they  are  of  necessity  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  committed  to  the 
care  of  persons  wholly  ignorant  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology,  or  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  wnose  skill  is 
comprehended  in  a  few  rude  traditionary 
operations  and  nostrums.  There  are  few 
of  us,  I  suppose,  who  have  not  had  some 
painful  experience  on  this  subject,  both  in 
our  pockets  and  our  feelings.  The  want 
of  veterinary  institutions,  and  of  a  class 
of  well-educated  practitioners,  is  yet  to  be 
supplied. 

This  hasty  survey  of  the  different 
branches  of  agriculture,  imperfect  as  prac- 
tical men  must  regard  it,  has,  I  think, 
shown  that  it  opens  a  wide  field  for  sci- 
entific research,  and  demands  an  appro- 
priate education.  It  is,  in  &ct,  in  all  re- 
spects a  liberal  pursuit,  and  as  such  ought 
to  be  regarded  by  the  community.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  public  opinion 
in  America  should  undergo  some  change 
in  this  respect.  There  is  no  want  of  emp- 
ty compliments  to  the  "  Independent  Yeo- 
manry'^  at  public  festivals  and  election- 
eering assemblages.  When  the  popu- 
lar ear  is  to  be  tickled,  and  the  popular 
suffrage  conciliated,  the  ^^ substantia  fat* 
mer  "  is  sure  to  be  addressed  in  honeyed 
phrase ;  but  the  most  superficial  obser- 
vation of  society  shows  that  the  learned 
professions,  as  they  are  denominated — 
36 
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the  various  kinds  of  '^  business,''  as  it  is  ^ 
significantly  called,  as  if  people  could  not 
btisi/  themselves  to  any  purpose,  except 
in  some  kind  of  trafSc — and  in  preference 
to  both,  or  in  conjunction  with  both,  po- 
litical employment,  are  regarded  as  the 
enviable  pursuits  of  life.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether so  in  the  country  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  America  de- 
scended. In  England  the  ultimate  object 
of  a  liberal  ambition  is  the  ownership  of  a 
handsome  landed  property,  and  the  ac- 
tual management  by  the  proprietor  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  it.  Great  for- 
tunes, however,  acquired,  are  almost  sure 
to  be  invested  in  great  landed  estates. 
Whether  employed  m  the  professions  or 
in  commerce,  men  escape  from  city  life  as 
from  confinement,  and  the  country-seat  is 
generally  the  family  mansion. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  mani- 
fold importance  of  great  commercial 
towns  in  our  social  system.  They  ai-e 
not  the  mere  result  of  calculation ;  they 
grow  up  by  an  in-esistible  necessity.  The 
mtenser  life  which  springs  from  their 
stern  competition  undoubtedly  performs  a 
most  important  office  in  the  progress  of 
civilization.  The  faculties  are  sharpened 
by  the  direct  contact  and  collision  of  kin- 
dred minds.  The  great  accumulations  of 
capital,  which  almost  exclusively  take 
place  in  commerce  and  the  occupations 
connected  with  it,  exercise  an  all-power- 
ful influence  in  the  community,  and  are 
felt  in  all  its  enterprises.  The  social  sym- 
pathies gather  warmth  and  force  from  the 
generous  contagion  of  congenial  natures. 
But  society  is  in  its  happiest  state  when 
town  and  country  act  and  react  upon 
each  other  to  mutual  advantage;  wiien 
the  simple  manners  and  purer  tastes  of 
rural  lire  are  brought  to  invigorate  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis,  and 
when  a  fair  proportion  of  the  wealth  ac- 
quired in  the  city  flows  back  and  is  in- 
vested in  landed  improvements  ;  transfer- 
ring cultivated  tastes  and  liberal  arts  from 
crowded  avenues  and  ringing  pavements 
to  the  open,  healthful  countrv,  and  con- 
necting them  with  its  substantial  interests 
and  calm  pursuits. 

In  acknowledging,  as  I  do  most  cheer- 
fully, the  important  relations  of  city  life 
and  commercial  pursuits  to  the  entire  so- 
cial system  of  the  country,  I  leave  of 
course  out  of  account — I  have  no  words 
but  of  abhorrence — for  the  organized  con- 
spiracies, swindling,  and  plunder,  which 


exist  side  by  side  with  the  legitimate 
transactions  of  the  stock  exchange.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  least  perplexing  anomalies 
of  modem  life  and  manners,  that  while 
avowed  and  thus  &r  honest  gambling  (if 
I  may  connect  those  words)  is  driven  by 
public  opinion  and  the  law,  to  seclude  it- 
self from  observation  within  carefiilly  tyled 
doors,  there  to  fool  away  its  hundreds, 
perhaps  its  thousands,  in  secret — dis- 
credited, in&mous — ^blasted  by  the  ana- 
themas of  deserted,  heart-broken  wives, 
and  beggared  children — subject  at  all 
times  to  the  fell  swoop  of  the  police — the 
licensed  gambling  of  tne  brokers'  board  is 
carried  on  in  the  face  of  day ;  its  pretend- 
ed sales  of  what  it  does  not  own,  its  pre- 
tended purchases  of  what  it  does  not  ex- 
pect to  pay  for,  are  chronicled  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  to  the  extent  of  millions  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  for  the  cruel  and  dis- 
honest purposes  of  frightening  innocent 
third  parties  into  the  ruinous  sacrifice  of 
bona  fide  property,  and  thus  making  a 
guilty  profit  out  of  the  public  distress  and 
the  ruin  of  thousands. 

I  do  not  claim  for  agricultural  life  in 
modern  times  the  Arcadian  simplicity  ot 
the  heroic  ages ;  but  it  is  capaole,  with 
the  aid  of  popular  education  and  the  faci- 
lities of  intercommunication,  of  being 
made  a  pursuit  more  favorable  than  city 
life  to  that  average  degree  of  virtue  and 
happiness  to  which  we  may  reasonably 
aspire  in  the  present  imperfect  stage  of 
bemg.  For  the  same  reason  that  our  in- 
tellectual and  moral  faculties  are  urged  to 
the  highest  point  of  culture  by  the  intense 
competition  of  the  large  towns,  the  conta- 
gion of  vice  and  crime  produces  in  a 
crowded  population  a  depravity  of  charac- 
ter from  which  the  more  thinly  inhabited 
country,  though  far  enough  from  being 
immaculate,  is  comparatively  free.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  the  tenure  on 
which  the  land  is  owned  and  tilled — that 
is,  the  average  condition  of  tne  agricultur- 
al masses — decides  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple. It  is  true  that  the  compact  organiza 
tion,  the  control  of  capital,  the  concen- 
trated popular  talent,  the  vigorous  press, 
the  agitable  temperament  of  the  large 
towns,  give  them  an  influence  out  of  pro- 
portion to  numbers;  but  this  is  far  less  the 
case  in  the  United  States  than  in  most 
foreign  countries,  where  the  land  is  held 
in  hirge  masses  by  a  few  poweriul  land- 
holders. Divided  as  it  is  in  this  country 
into  small  or  moderate-sized  farms,  owned, 
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for  the  most  part,  and  tilled  by  a  class  of 
fiiirly-educated,  independent,  and  intelli- 
gent proprietors,  the  direct  influence  of 
large  towns  on  the  entire  population  is  far 
less  considerable  than  in  Europe.  Paris 
can  at  all  times  make  a  revolution  in 
France ;  but  not  even  your  imperial  me- 
tropolis could  make  a  revolution  in  the 
United  States.  What  the  public  charac- 
ter loses  in  concentration  and  energy  by 
this  want  of  metropolitan  centralization  is 
more  than  gained  by  the  country  in  the 
virtuous  mediocrity,  the  decent  frugality, 
the  liealthfulness,  the  soeial  tranquillity  of 
private  life.  I  trust  I  do  full  justice  to  the 
elegant  refinements,  the  liberal  institu- 
tions, the  noble  charities,  the  creative  in- 
dustries, the  world-encompassing  energy 
of  the  cities ;  but  the  profuse  expenditure 
of  the  prosperous,  the  unfethomed  wretch- 
edness of  the  destitute,  the  Heaven-defying 
proHigacy  of  the  corrupt,  the  insane  spirit 
of  speculation,  the  frantic  haste  to  be- 
come rich,  the  heartless  dissipation  of 
fkshionable  life,  the  growing  ferocity  and 
recklessness  of  a  portion  of  the  public 
press,  the  prevailing  worldliness  of  the 
large  towns,  make  me  tremble  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  appears  to  me  that  our  great  de- 
pendence, under  Providence,  must  be 
more  and  more  on  the  healthy  tone  of  the 
population  scattered  over  the  country — 
strangers  to  the  excitements,  the  tempta- 
tions, the  revulsions  of  trade,  and  placed 
in  that  happy  middle  condition  of  human 
fortune,  which  is  equidistant  from  the 
giddy  heights  of  affluence,  power,  and 
fame,  and  the  pinching  straits  of  poverty, 
and  as  such  most  favorable  to  human  vir- 
tue and  happiness. 

Wliile  the  city  is  refreshed  and  reno- 
vated by  the  pure  tides  poured  from  the 
country  into  its  steamy  and  turbid  chan- 
nels, the  cultivation  of  the  soil  affords  at 
home  that  moderate  excitement,  healthful 
occupation,  and  reasonable  return,  which 
most  conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  It  is,  m  fact,  the  primitive 
enjoyment  of  man — ^first  in  time,  first  in 
importance.  The  newly-created  father 
of  mankind  was  placed  by  the  Supreme 
Author  of  his  being  in  the  garden,  which 
the  hand  of  Omnipotence  itself  had  plant- 
ed, "to  dress  and  to  keep  it."  Before 
the  heaving  bellows  had  urged  the  fur- 
nace, flefore  a  hammer  had  struck  upon 
an  anvil,  before  the  gleaming  waters  had 
flashed  from  an  oar,  before  trade  had 
hung  up  its  scales  or  gauged  its  measures, 


the  culture  of  the  soil  began.  "  To  dress 
the  garden  and  to  keep  it" — this  was  the 
key-note  struck  by  the  hand  of  God  him- 
self in  that  long,  joyous,  wailing,  triumph- 
ant, troubled,  pensive  strain  of  life-music 
which  sounds  through  the  generations 
and  ages  of  our  race.  Banished  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  man's  merciful  sentence 
— at  once  doom,  reprieve,  and  livelihood 
— was  "  to  till  the  ground  from  which  he 
was  taken,"  and  this,  in  its  primitive  sim- 
plicity, was  the  occupation  of  the  gather- 
ing societies  of  men.  To  this  wholesome 
discipline  the  mighty  East,  in  the  days  of 
her  ascendency,  was  trained ;  and  so  rapid 
was  her  progress  that,  in  periods  anterior 
to  the  dawn  of  history,  she  had  tamed  the 
domestic  animals,  had  saddled  the  horse, 
and  yoked  the  ox,  and  milked  the  cow, 
and  sheared  the  patient  sheep,  and  pos- 
sessed herself  of  all  the  cereal  grains,  (with 
the  exception  of  maize,  and  that  contro- 
verted,) which  feed  mankind  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  I  obtained  from  the  gardens  of 
Chatsworth,  and  sent  to  this  country, 
where  thev  germinated,  two  specimens  of 
wheat,  raised  from  grains  supposed  to 
have  been  wrapped  up  in  Egyptian  mum- 
my cloths,  3000  years  ago,  and  not  mate- 
rially differing  from  our  modern  varieties, 
one  of  them,  mdeed,  being  precisely  iden- 
tical— thus  affording  us  the  pleasing  as- 
surance that  the  com  which  Joseph 
placed  in  Benjamin's  sack,  before  tne 
great  pyramid  was  built,  was  not  inferior 
to  the  Dest  Genesee  of  the  present  day. 

Agriculture,  I  say,  was  the  great  pur- 
suit of  the  primeval  East.  Before  the  in- 
tellectual supremacy  of  Greece  was  deve- 
loped, while  the  Macedonian  sword  slept 
in  its  scabbard,  before  the  genius  of  mili- 
tary domination  was  incarnate  in  the  Ro- 
man legion,  while  the  warlike  North  yet 
wandered  in  her  pathless  snows,  the  Per- 
sian traveled  far  on  the  road  to  universal 
conquest  and  empire.  From  the  Ionian 
Gulf  to  the  Indus,  from  the  Tanais  to  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  satraps,  in  the  name  of  the 

freat  king,  administered  that  law  of  the 
iedes  and  Persians  which  never  changed ; 
and  throughout  this  mighty  monarchy — 
one  of  the  most  extensive  that  ever  obey- 
ed one  ruler — next  to  war,  agriculture 
was  the  honored  pursuit.  On  this  subject 
the  Greek  historian,  Xenophon  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  charming  anecdote.  On  a 
certain  occasion,  one  ofthose  half-mythic- 
al Persian  sovereigns  into  whose  personal 
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history  tbe  philosophers  of  Greece  delight- 
ed to  weave  their  highest  conceptions  of 
royal  polity,  Cyrus  the  Younger,  received 
Lysander,  the  envoy  of  the  Grecian  al- 
lies, at  Sardis ;  and  conducting  him  into 
the  royal  grounds,  pointed  out  the  beauty 
of  the  plantations,  the  straight  avenues  of 
trees,  their  rectangular  disposition,  and 
the  fragrant  shrubbery  that  shaded  the 
walks.  "  Truly,"  cried  the  Spartan  war- 
rior, unused  to  these  delightful  but  manly 
refinements,  '^I  admire  the  beautiful 
scene,  but  much  more  should  I  admire 
the  artist  by  whose  skill  it  was  created." 
Cyrus,  pleased  with  this  commendation, 
exclaimed  :  '^  It  was  all  laid  out  and  mea- 
sured by  myself,  and  a  portion  of  the 
trees  planted  by  my  own  hands."  The 
astonished  Lacedsemonian  chieftain,  look- 
ing up  at  Cyrus,  arrayed,  as  was  and  is 
the  fashion  of  the  East,  in  royal  purple, 
his  arms  and  fingers  sparkling  with  rings 
and  bracelets,  and  his  robes  exhaling  per- 
fumes, exclaimed :  "  You  have  planted 
these  trees  with  your  own  hands?"  "Yes, 
by  heavens  I"  cried  Cyrus,  "  nor  do  I  ever 
go  to  my  dinner  till  I  have  earned  my  ap- 
petite by  some  military  or  agricultural 
exercise."  The  Spartan  saw  in  these 
manly,  strength-giving,  life-giving  gym- 
nastics the  secret  of  the  power  which  for 
the  time  had  mastered  the  world,  and, 
clasping  the  lyinds  of  the  virtuous  prince, 
exclaimed :  "Justly  hast  thou  prospered, 
O  Cyrus  !  thou  art  fortunate  because 
thou  deservest  to  be." 

The  Persian  sank  beneath  the  sword  of 
the  Macedonian,  whose  short-lived  em- 
pire fell  with  its  youthful  founder.  Had 
Alexander  the  Great  planted  trees  in  the 
intervals  of  his  wars,  and  drank  water, 
like  Cyrus,  he  might  have  lived  to  es- 
tablish the  most  extensive  empire  which 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  But  a  new  por- 
tent of  conquest  was  springing  up  in  the 
West,  on  the  frugal  acres  of  Etruria  and 
Latium.  That  Cincinnatus  who  drove 
the  JEqui  and  Volsci  from  the  gates  of 
Rome;  that  Paulus  JEmilius  who  led 
the  last  king  of  Macedonia  with  his  fami- 
ly in  triumph  up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol ; 
that  Scipio  who  at  Zama  forever  broke 
the  power  of  Carthage ;  those  iron-hand- 
ed, iron-hearted  consuls  who  conducted 
the  Roman  legions  over  degenerate 
Greece,  and  fiery  Africa,  and  effeminate 
Asia — ^in  the  intervals  of  war  and  con- 
quest tilled  their  little  Latian  farms.  That 
iftani  censor,  who  first  made  the  name  of 


austere  frugality  synonymous  with  Cato, 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil;  and  so  sure  was  a  great  Roman 
chief  in  the  best  days  of  the  Republic,  to 
be  foimd  at  his  farm,  that  the  sergeants- 
at-arms,  sent  by  the  Senate  to  summon 
them  to  the  command  of  legions  and  the 
conquest  of  nations,  were  technically 
called  viatoreSy "  travelers." 

At  length  the  Roman  civilization  per- 
ished, and  a  new  one,  resting  on  the 
morality  of  the  Grospel  and  the  hardy  vir- 
tues of  the  northern  races,  took  its  place, 
and  has  subsisted,  with  gradual  modifica- 
tions, to  the  present  day.  Its  first  politi- 
cal development  was  in  the  land  tenures 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  it  still  rests  on 
the  soil.  Notwithstanding  the  great  mul- 
tiplication of  pursuits  in  modem  times, 
the  perfection  of  the  useful  and  fine  arts, 
the  astonishing  expansion  of  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  mechanical  industry, 
agriculture  has  kept  pace  with  the  other 
occupations  of  societv,  and  continues  td 
be  the  foundation  of  the  sodal  system. 
The  tenure,  cultivation  and  produce  of 
the  soil  still  remain  the  primary  interests 
of  the  community.*  The  greatest  politi- 
cal philosopher  and  most  consummate 
statesman  of  modem  Europe,  Edmund 
Burke,  who  saw  fiirther  than  any  of  his 
countrymen  into  the  cloudy  fiiture  which 
hung  over  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  at  the  meridian  of  his  ufe,  and 
while  most  engrossed  in  pubUc  business, 
purchased  a  large  farm.  "  I  have,"  says 
ne  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  that 
most  critical  year  of  English  politics, 
1769,  "just  made  a  push  with  all  I  could 
collect  of  my  own  and  the  aid  of  my 
friends,  to  cast  a  little  root  in  the  country. 
I  have  purchased  about  six  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  Buckinghamshire,  about  twen- 
ty-four miles  from  London.  It  is  a  place 
exceedingly  pleasant,  and  I  purpose,  God 
willing,  to  become  a  farmer  m  good  ear- 
nest." This  his  purpose  he  carried  into 
effect,  and  adhered  to  it  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Those  inmiortal  orations,  which  re- 
vived in  the  British  Senate  the  glories  of 
the  ancient  eloquence,  were  meditated  in 
the  retirement  of  Beaconsfield ;  and  there 
also  were  composed  those  all  but  inspired 
appeals  and  expostulations,  which  went 
to  the  heart  of  England  and  Europe  in 


*  "  That  description  of  property  (landed  property) 
is  in  its  nature  the  firm  base  of  every  stable  Gk>Tem- 
ment" — Bi/rMa  LeMer  en  a  Regicide  Peace, 
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the  hour  of  their  dearest  peril,  and  did 
so  much  to  expose  the  deformity  and  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  that  godless  philoso- 
phy —  specious,  arrogant,  hypocritical, 
and  sanguinary — ^which,  with  liberty  and 
equality  on  its  lips,  and  plunder,  and  mur- 
der, and  treason,  in  its  heart,  waged 
deadly  war  on  France  and  mankind,  and 
closed  a  professed  crusade  for  republican 
freedom  by  the  establishment  oi  a  mili- 
tary despotism. 

A  greater  than  Burke  in  this  country, 
our  own  peerless  Washington,  with  a 
burden  of  public  care  on  his  mind  such  as 
has  seldom  weighed  upon  any  other  per- 
son— conscious,  through  a  considerable 
part  of  his  career,  that  the  success  not  only 
of  the  American  Revolution,  but  of  the 
whole  great  experiment  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, was  dependent  in  no  small  degree 
upon  his  course  and  conduct — ^yet  gave 
throughout  his  life,  in  time  of  peace,  more 
of  his  time  and  attention,  as  he  himself 
in  one  of  his  private  letters  informs  us,  to 
the  superintendence  of  his  agricultural 
operations,  than  to  any  other  object.  "  It 
will  not  be  doubted,''  says  he,  in  his  last 
annual  message  to  Congress,  (7th  of  De- 
cember, 1796^  "  that  with  reference  either 
to  individual  or  national  welfare,  agricul- 
ture is  of  primary  importance.  In  pro- 
portion as  nations  advance  in  population 
and  other  circumstances  of  maturity,  this 
truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and  ren- 
ders the  cultivation  of  tne  soil  more  and 
more  an  object  of  public  patronage.  * 
*  *  Among  the  means  which  have 
been  employed  to  this  end,  none  have 
been  attended  with  greater  success  than 
the  establishment  of  boards,  charged 
with  collecting  and  diffusing  information, 
and  enabled,  by  premiums  and  small 
pecuniarv  aids,  to  encourage  and  assist  a 
spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement." 
On  the  10th  of  December,  1799,  Wash- 
ington addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
manager  of  his  farms — ^the  last  elaborate 
production  of  his  pen  —  transmitting  a 
plan,  drawn  up  on  thirty  written  folio 
pages,  containing  directions  for  their  cul- 
tivation for  several  years  to  come.  In 
seven  days  from  the  date  of  this  letter 
his  own  venerated  form  was  "sown  a 
natural  body,  to  be  raised  a  spiritual 
body." 

Nearly  all  the  successors  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  both  the  deceased  and  the  living, 
passed  or  are  passing  their  closing  years 


in  the  dignified  tranqoiUity  of  rural  par^ 
suits.  One  of  the  most  distinguishea  of 
them,  Mr.  Jefferson,  invented  the  hill- 
side plough.  Permit  me  also  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  the  more  recent  example  of 
the  four  great  statesmen  of  the  North, 
the  West,  and  the  South,  whose  names 
are  the  boast  and  the  ornament  of  the 
last  generation — Adams,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
and  Webster,  who  forgot  the  colossal 
anxieties,  the  stem  contentions,  the  her- 
culean labors,  and  the  thankless  sacrifices 
of  the  public  service  in  the  retirement  of 
the  country,  and  the  calm  and  healthful 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  One  of  these 
four  great  men  it  was  not  my  fortune  per- 
sonal^ to  behold  in  the  enjoyment  of 
these  calm  and  rational  pleasures,  but  I 
weU  remember  hearing  him  say,  with  a  ra- 
diant  countenance,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  triumphs  or  honors  of  public  life  so 

grateful  to  his  feelings  as  his  return  to  his 
ome  in  Carolina,  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  when  every  individual 
on  his  plantation,  not  excepting  the  hum- 
blest, came  out  to  bid  him  welcome  and 
to  receive  the  cordial  pressure  of  his 
hand.  I  was  often  the  witness  of  the 
heartfelt  satisfiiction  which  Mr.  Adams 
enjoyed  on  his  ancestral  acres,  especially 
in  contemplating  the  trees  planted  by 
himself  thousands  of  which  are  now  scat- 
tered over  the  estate.  While  he  minis- 
tered in  this  way  to  the  gratification  and 
service  of  other  times,  he  felt  that  he 
was  discharging  no  small  portion  of  the 
debt  which  each  generation  owes  to  its 
successors.  Adopting  a  tree  as  the  de- 
vice of  his  seal,  he  added  to  it,  as  the  ex- 
pressive motto,  the  words  which  Cicero 
quotes  with  approbation  from  an  ancient 
Latin  poet :  AUeri  soecuio.  Mr.  Adams 
took  particular  pleasure  in  watching  the 
growtn  of  some  white  maples,  the  seeds 
of  which  he  had  gathered  as  they  drop- 
ped from  the  parent  trees  in  front  of  that 
venerable  hall  in  Philadelphia,  which 
echoed  to  his  honored  &ther'8  voice  in 
the  great  argument  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. At  Ashland,  in  1829, 1  rode 
over  his  extensive  farm  with  the  illustri- 
ous orator  and  statesman  of  the  West ; 
and  as  the  ^*  swinish  multitude,"  attracted 
by  the  salt  which  he  liberally  scattered 
from  his  pocket,  came  running  about  us, 
in  the  beautiful  woodland  pasture,  car- 
peted with  that  famous  Kentucky  blue- 
grass,  he  good-humoredly  compared  them 
to  the  office-seekers  who  hurry  to  Wash- 
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ington  at  the  commencement  of  an  ad- 
mmistration,  attracted  by  the  well-fla- 
vored relish  of  a  good  salary.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, reposing  on  his  &rm  at  Marshfield, 
from  the  toils  of  the  forum,  and  the  con- 
flicts of  the  Senate,  resembled  the  mighty 
ocean  which  he  so  much  loved,  whicn 
after  assaulting  the  cloudy  battlements  of 
the  sky  with  all  the  seething  artillery  of 
his  furious  billows,  when  the  gentle 
south-west  wind  sings  truce  to  the  ele- 
mental war,  calls  home  his  rolling  moun- 
tains to  their  peaceful  level,  and  mirrors 
the  gracious  heavens  in  his  glassy  bosom. 
The  culture  of  the  soil  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  regarded  as  an  appropriate  and  con- 
genial occupation  for  declining  life.  Cice- 
ro, in  his  admirable  treatise  on  Old  Age., 
speaking  in  the  person  of  Cato  the  Elder, 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  when  he 
comes  to  consider  the  pleasures  within 
the  reach  of  the  aged,  gives  the  most  pro- 
minent place  to  those  which  may  be  en- 
joyed in  agricultural  pursuits.  These,  he 
adds,  are  not  impairea  by  the  advance  of 
years,  and  approach,  as  near  as  possible, 
to  the  ideal  "life  of  the  Wise  Man." 
Guided  by  the  light  of  nature,  he  contem- 

Elated  with  admiration,  that  "  power,"  as 
e  calls  it,  of  the  earth,  by  which  it  b  en- 
abled to  return  to  the  husbandman,  with 
usury,  what  he  has  committed  to  its 
trust.  It  belongs  to  us,  favored  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  spiritual  relations  of  the 
universe  not  vouchsafed  to  the  heathen 
world,  to  look  upon  agriculture  in  higher 
aspects,  especially  in  the  advance  of  life ; 
and  as  we  move  forward  ourselves  toward 
the  great  crisis  of  our  being,  to  catch  an 
intelligent  glimpse  of  the  grand  arcana  of 
nature,  as  exhibited  in  the  creative  energy 
of  the  terrestrial  elements — the  suggestive 
mystery  of  the  quickening  seed,  and  the 
sprouting  plant — the  resurrection  of  uni- 
versal nature  from  her  wintry  grave. 

A  celebrated  skeptical  philosopher  of 
the  last  century — the  historian  Hume — 
thought  to  demolish  the  credibility  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  by  the  concise  argu- 
ment :  "  It  is  contrary  to  experience  that 
a  miracle  should  be  true,  but  not  contrary 
to  experience  that  testimony  should  be 
false."  The  last  part  of  the  proposition, 
especially  in  a  free  country,  on  the  eve  of 
a  popular  election,  is,  unhappily,  too  well 
founded ;  but  in  what  book-worm's  dusty 
cell,  tapestried  with  the  cobwebs  of  age, 
where  the  light  of  real  life  and  nature 
never  forced  its  way — ^in  what  pedant's 


school,  where  deaf  ears  listen  to  dumb 
lips,  and  blind  followers  are  led  by  blind 
guides — did  he  learn  that  it  is  contrary  to 
experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  true(? 
Most  certainly  he  never  learned  it  from 
sower  or  reaper— from  dumb  animal  or 
rational  man  connected  with  husbandry. 
Poor  Red  Jacket,  off  here  on  Bu&lo 
Creek,  if  he  could  have  comprehended  the 
terms  of  the  proposition,  would  have 
treated  it  with  scorn.  Contrary  to  expe- 
rience that  phenomena  should  exist  which 
we  can  not  trace  to  causes  perceptible  to 
the  human  sense,  or  conceivable  by  hu- 
man thought  I  It  would  be  much  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  within  the  husband- 
man's experience  there  are  no  phenomena 
which  can  be  rationally  traced  to  any  thing 
but  the  instant  energy  of  creative  power. 
Did  this  philosopher  ever  contemplate 
the  landscape  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  seeds,  and  grains,  and  fruits  have 
ripened,  and  stalks  have  withered,  and 
leaves  have  fallen,  and  winter  has  forced 
her  icy  curb  even  into  the  roaring  jaws  of 
Niagara,  and  sheeted  half  a  continent  in 
her  glittering  shroud,  and  all  thicr  teeming 
vegetation  and  organized  life  are  locked 
in  cold  and  marble  obstruction ;  and,  after 
week  upon  week,  and  month  upon  month 
have  swept,  with  sleet,  and  chilly  rain, 
and  howling  storm,  over  the  earth  and 
riveted  their  crystal  bolts  upon  the  door 
of  nature's  sepulcher;  when  the  sun  at 
length  begins  to  wheel  in  higher  circles 
through  the  sky,  and  softer  winds  to 
breathe  over  melting  snows,  did  he  ever 
behold  the  long-hidden  earth  at  length  ap- 
pear, and  soon  the  timid  grass  peep  forth, 
and  anon  the  autumnal  wheat  begin  to 
paint  the  field,  and  velvet  leaflets  to  burst 
from  purple  buds,  throughout  the  reviv- 
ing forest;  and  then  the  mellow  soil  to 
open  its  fruitful  bosom  to  every  grain  and 
seed  dropped  from  the  planter's  hand, 
buried  but  to  spring  up  again,  clothed 
with  a  new,  mysterious  being ;  and  then, 
as  more  fervid  suns  inflame  the  air,  and 
softer  showers  distil  from  the  clouds,  and 
gentler  dews  string  their  pearls  on  twig 
and  tendril,  did  he  ever  watch  the  ripen- 
ing grain  and  fruit,  pendent  from  stalk, 
and  vine,  and  tree;  the  meadow,  the  field, 
the  pasture,  the  ^rove,  each  after  his  kind 
arrayed  in  mynad-tinted  garments,  in- 
stinct with  circulating  life ;  seven  millions 
of  counted  leaves  on  a  single  tree,'^  each 

*  JohnsorCs  Chemistry  of  Common  lAft^  L,  p.  13. 
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of  which  is  a  system  whose  exquisite  oom- 
plication  puts  to  shame  the  shrewdest 
cunning  of  the  human  hand  ;  every  plant- 
ed seed  and  grain,  which  had  been  loaned 
to  the  earth,  compounding  its  pious  usury 
thirty,  sixty,  a  hundred  rold — ^all  harmo- 
niously adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  living 
nature — the  bread  of  a  hungry  world; 
here  a  tilled  cornfield,  whose  yellow 
blades  are  nodding  with  the  food  of  man; 
there  an  unplantea  wilderness — the  great 
Father's  farm — where  he  "  who  hears  the 
raven's  cry"  has  cultivated,  with  his  own 
hand,  his  merciful  crop  of  berries,  and 
nuts,  and  acorns,  and  seeds,  for  the  hum- 
bler fiimilies  of  animated  nature — the  so- 
lemn elephant,  the  browsing  deer,  the 
wild  pigeon,  whose  fluttering  caravan 
darkens  the  sky  ;  the  merry  squirrel,  who 
bounds  from  branch  to  branch,  in  the  joy 
of  his  little  life — has  he  seen  all  this — does 
he  see  it  every  year,  and  month,  and  day 
— does  he  live,  and  move,  and  breathe, 
anil  think,  in  this  atmosphere  of  wonder 
— liimself  the  greatest  wonder  of  all, 
whose  smallest  fiber  and  faintest  pulsation 
is  as  much  a  mystery  as  the  blazing  glo- 
ries of  Orion's  belt — and  does  he  stiU  main- 
tain that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  experi- 
ence ?  If  he  has,  and  if  he  does,  then  let 
him  ^o,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  say 
that  It  is  contrary  to  experience  that  the 
august  Power  which  turns  the  clods  of 
the  earth  into  the  daily  bread  of  a  thou- 
sand million  souls  could  feed  five  thousand 
in  the  wilderness  I 

One  more  suggestion,  my  friends,  and 
I  relieve  your  patience.  As  a  work  of 
art,  I  know  few  things  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  or  more  capable  of  afibraing 
scope  and  gratification  to  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  than  a  well-situated,  well-culti- 
vated farm.  The  man  of  refinement  will 
hang  with  never-wearied  gaze  on  a  land- 
scape by  Claude  or  Salvator;  the  price 
of  a  section  of  the  most  fertile  land  iu  the 
West  would  not  purchase  a  few  square 
feet  of  the  canvas  on  which  these  great 
artists  have  depicted  a  rural  scene.  But 
nature  has  forms  and  proportions  beyond 
the  painter's  skill;  her  divine  pencil 
touches  the  landscape  with  living  lights 
and  shadows,  never  mingled  on  his  pallet. 
What  is  there  on  earth  which  can  more 
entirely  charm  the  eye,  or  gratify  the 
taste,  than  a  noble  fkrin  ?  It  stands  upon 
the  southern  slope,  gradually  rising  with 
variegated  ascent  from  the  plain,  sfielter- 
ed  from  the  north-western  winds  by  woody 


heights,  broken  here  and  there  with  moss- 
covered  boulders,  which  impart  variety 
and  strength  to  the  outline.  The  native 
forest  has  been  cleared  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  farm,  but  a  suitable  portion,^ 
carefully  tended,  remains  iu  wood  for 
economical  purposes,  and  to  give  a  pic- 
turesque effect  to  the  landscape.  The  eye 
ranges  round  three  fourths  of  the  horizon 
over  a  fertile  expanse — ^bright  with  the 
cheerful  waters  of  a  rippling  stream,  a  ge- 
nerous river,  or  a  gleaming  lake ;  dotted 
with  hamlets,  each  with  its  modest  spire ; 
and,  if  the  farm  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
coast,  a  distant  glimpse  from  the  high 
grounds,  of  the  mysterious,  everlasting  sea, 
completes  the  prospect.  It  is  situated  off 
the  highroad,  but  near  enough  to  the  village 
to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  church,  the 
school-house,  the  post-office,  the  railroad, 
a  sociable  neighbor,  or  a  traveling  friend. 
It  consists  in  due  proportion  of  pasture 
and  tillage,  meadow  and  woodland,  field 
and  garden.  A  substantial  dwelling,  with 
every  thing  for  convenience,  and  nothing 
for  ambition — with  the  fitting  appendages 
of  stable,  and  bam,  and  corn-Darn,  and 
other  ^m  buildings,  not  forgetting  a 
spring-house,  with  a  living  fountain  of 
water — occupies  upon  a  gravely  knoll,  a 
position  well  chosen  to  command  the 
whole  estate.  A  few  acres  on  the  front, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  dwelling,  set  apart 
to  gratify  the  eye  with  the  choicer  forms 
of  rural  beauty,  are  adorned  with  a  state- 
ly avenue,  with  noble  solitary  trees,  with 
graceful  clumps,  shad^  walks,  a  velvet 
lawn,  a  brook  murmurmg  over  a  pebbly 
bed,  here  and  there  a  grand  rock,  whose 
cool  shadow  at  sunset  streams  across  the 
field ;  all  displaying  in  the  real  loveliness 
of  nature,  the  original  of  those  landscapes 
of  which  art  in  its  perfection  strives  to 
give  us  the  counterfeit  presentment.  Ani- 
mals of  select  breed,  such  as  Paul  Potter, 
and  Morland,  and  Landseer,  and  Rosa 
Bonheur,  never  painted,  roam  the  pas- 
tures, or  fill  the  nurdles  and  the  stalls ; 
the  plow  walks  in  rustic  majesty  across 
the  plain,  and  opens  the  genial  bosom  of 
the  earth  to  the  sun  and  air;  nature's 
holy  sacrament  of  seed-time  is  solemnized 
beneath  the  vaulted  cathedral  sky ;  silent 
dews,  and  gentle  showers,  and  kindly  sun- 
shine, shed  their  sweet  influence  on  the 
teeminff  soil;  springing  verdure  clothes 
the  plam  ;  golden  wavelets,  driven  by  the 
west  wind,  run  over  the  joyous  whe&t- 
field ;  the  tall  maize  flaunts  in  her  crispy 
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leaves  and  nodding  taasels ;  while  we  la- 
bor and  while  we  rest,  while  we  wake  and 
while  we  sleep,  God's  chemistry,  which 
we  can  not  see,  goes  on  beneath  the 
•dods ;  myriads  akd^myriacU  of  vital  ceUs 
ferment  with  elemental  life;  germ  and 
stalk,  and  leaf  and  flower,  and  ulk  and 
tassel,  and  grain  and  fruit,  grow  up  from 
the  common  earth— the  mowing  machine 
and  the  reaper — ^mute  rivals  of  human 


industry,  perform  their  gladsome  task; 
the  well-piled  wa^on  bnngs  home  the 
ripened  treasures  of  the  year ;  the  bow  of 
promise  fulfilled  spans  the  foreground  of 
the  picture,  and  the  gracious  covenant  is 
redeemed,  that  while  the  earth  remaineth, 
summer  and  winter,  heat  and  cold,  and 
day  and  ni^ht,  and  seed-time  and  harvest, 
shall  not  fiuL 


< ^»  I ^ » 


PRESIDENT       HOPKINS. 


Wb  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  our 
patrons  the  dosmg  number  of  this  year, 
embellished  with  a  finely  executed  por- 
trait and  truthfiil  likeness  of  the  Kev. 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  President  of  Wil- 
Hams  College,  Massachusetts,  and  recent- 
ly elected  President  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
We  feel  quite  sure  that  the  portrait  of  a 
man  so  umversally  esteemed  and  respected, 
of  so  much  personal  worth  and  eminent 
Qsefulness,  and  occupying  two  positions  of 
so  much  responsibility  in  the  hterary  and 
missionary  world,  can  hardly  fiEul  to  be 
received  with  pleasure  and  gratification 
by  all  our  readers  and  patrons.  We  feel 
at  liberty  only  to  add  a  orief  notice  of  the 
leading  £Etcts  of  his  personal  history,  so 
fkr  as  we  know  them  from  long  acquaint- 
ance, or  gather  them  from  some  intimate 
ooUege  friends  of  the  President. 

Dr.  Hopkins  is  a  native  of  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts.  His  father  was  Archibald 
Hopkins,  an  independent  farmer  of  that 
town.  EQs  mother  was  a  woman  of  re- 
markable intelligence  and  excellence  of 
character,  who  still  survives  and  resides 
at  Williamstown.  The  grandfather  of 
President  Hopkins  was  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins, 
a  patriot  and  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution ;  was  at  the  battle  of  White 
Plains,  and  died  the  day  or  ni^ht  after  the 
battle,  either  of  wounds  or  from  causes 
connected  with  that  severe  struggle. 

President  Hopkins  was  the  eldest  of 
three  sons,  (there  were  no  daughters,) 
one  an  artist  of  promising  talents  who 
died  a  young  man.  The  other  brother, 
Alfred  Hopkins,  is  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Williams  College,  and  eminent 


in  the  department  of  natural  science — ia 
greatly  respected  and  bdoved  by  all  who 
have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instruc- 
tions. 

Dr.  Hopkins  spent  his  early  life  and 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  for  col- 
lege at  the  academy  in  his  native  town, 
under  the  able  instruction  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Curtis,  afterwards  chaplain  of  one  of  the 
public  institutions  at  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  entered  Williams  College 
in  1819.  Among  his  fellow-students  and 
intimate  friends,  was  the  Hon.  David 
Dudley  Field,  of  New-York,  and  Pro£ 
Morgan,  of  Ohio.  He  graduated  in  1822, 
and  subsequently  entered  on  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  city  of 
NewoTork.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
invited  to  the  ch^r  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual philosophy  in  Williams  College, 
which  he  accepted. 

On  the  resignation  of  President  Edward 
Dorr  Griflin,  p.D.,  in  1886,  Dr.  Hopkins 
was  chosen  his  successor  as  President  of 
Williams  College,  which  office  he  has 
since  filled  with  so  much  useftilness  to  the 
institution,  to  its  literary  and  religious 
prosperity,  and  to  the  warm  approbation 
of  all  its  many  friends.  Dr.  Hopkins  is 
the  author  of  several  works  of  high  repute 
and  literary  merit.  At  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Boiurd  of  For- 
eign Imssions,  at  Providence,  R.  L,  Dr. 
Hopkins  was  unanimously  chosen  to  the 
presidency  of  that  Board,  vacated  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Hon.  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen,  who  has  for  many  years  presided 
over  its  deliberations  with  great  dignity 
and  acceptance. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THREE   UNDESCRIBED   CASES  OF  COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

BY  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER^  F.R.S.,   ETC. 


The  subject  of  color-blindness  has  for 
some  time  excited  particular  notice,  and 
a  very  interesting  volume  has  been  lately 
published  by  Professor  George  Wilson, 
entitled  "Researches  on  Color-Blindness," 
in  which  he  has  pointed  out  the  danger 
attending  the  present  system  of  railway 
and  marine  colored  signals.  Persons  who 
are  color-blind  are  generally  insensible 
to  red  and  green  colors,  or  rather  con- 
found theqe  colors  when  presented  to  the 
eye ;  and  therefore,  if  tne  officers  who 
have  the  charge  of  railway  signals,  which 
are  red  and  green,  should  happen  to  have 
this  imperfection  of  vision,  most  serious 
accidents  might  be  the  consequence. 

Having  examined  no  fewer  than  1164 
persons  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1862-3, 
Professor  Wilson  found  that  1  person  in 
every  18  was  to  a  certain  extent  color-blind, 
1  in  55  confounding  red  with  green^  1  in  60 
brown  with  green^  and  1  in  46  blue  with 
green,  A  few  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
no  color  is  perceived  but  black  and  white^ 
or  light  and  shade,  so  that,  to  persons 
thus  insensible  to  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  a  picture  or  painting,  in  which 
all  the  colors  are  given,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  mezzotinto  engraving. 

That  color-blindness  is  hereditary,  and 
clings  to  particular  families,  has  been 
placed  beyond  a  doubt.  There  are  few 
examples  in  which  only  one  person  in  a 
family  is  color-blind,  and  there  are  many 
in  which  three,  four,  and  even  five  indi- 
viduals in  the  same  family  possess  this  de- 
fect. 

The  following  account  of  three  cases  of 
color-blindness,  which  occurred  in  the  same 
family,  was  communicated  to  me  many 
years  ago  by  a  friend,  and  I  believe  has 
never  been  published.     "  Three  brothers, 

Messrs.  D.  of  A ,  in  the  county  of 

Fife,  were  manufacturers.  All  the  three 
had  a  peculiarity  in  their  vision.  They 
can  not  distingmsh  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  Their  eyes  seem  to  be  well 
formed,  and  they  see  at  a  distance,  and 
discriminate  the  form  of  objects  as  well 
as  other  persons;  but  colors  confound 
them,  and  when  asked  how  they  would 
discriminate  some  particular  hue,  they  hesi- 
tate, and  looking  to  each  other,  they  say : 


'Will  they  be  calling  this  green f  We 
suppose  they  will.  It  is  merely  not  red, 
We  are  certain  it  is  not  scarlet^  neither 
is  it  Mt/e,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  of  a  drab 
color.' 

^^Bkie  with  them  is  always  Wwe,  and 
bright  scarlet^  such  as  the  color  of  the 
Actinis^  Scarlet  Lychnis^  etc.,  is  always 
known,  but  some  shades  of  red^  green^ 
and  brown  can  not  be  distinguished  from 
blue.  Crimson  appears  blue  or  slate-color- 
ed, in  daylight,  but  by  candle  or  firelight 
is  recognized  at  once  as  a  re^;.  The  orange 
red  of  some  flowers,  and  scarlet^  appears 
similar.  Purple  appears  blue.  jSroton 
and  green  woolen  cloths  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished in  daylight,  but  in  candlelight 
the  green  appears  bluish.  Pink  and  lig?U 
blue  sUks  can  not  be  distinguished  in  day- 
light; but  in  candlelight  the  pink  ap- 
pears of  a  pale  red  inclining  to  yellow. 
Vegetable  light  greens  in  paintings  appear 
like  brownish  yellow  or  drab  colors.  Light 
green  fields  appear  of  an  orange  hue. 
Light  green,  drab,  and  the  brownish  red 
of  tiles  or  brick,  have  all  the  same  color. 
The  color  of  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  an 
adjacent  house  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  light  yellowish  brown  sandstone 
of  the  chimney-top. 

"  One  of  these  gentlemen,  when  young, 
kept  a  merchant's  shop,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  label  the  ribbons  at  night, 
in  order  to  sell  them  correctly  in  the  day- 
time. 

"  This  peculiarity  of  vision  they  derive 
from  their  mother,  who  is  still  alive,  but 
who,  till  her  sons  grew  up,  was  unaware 
of  her  seeing  differently  from  other  peo- 
ple. She  has  several  daughters  as  well 
as  these  three  sons,  but  all  the  daughters 
distinguish  colors  correctly.  Four  of  them 
have  children,  and  though,  in  consequence 
of  some  of  the  famiUes  having  always  re- 
sided at  a  distance,  I  could  not  obtain  sat- 
isfactory information  respecting  each  indi- 
vidual iu  each  family,  yet- 1  was  assured 
that,  as  far  as  the  brothers  knew,  all  the 
females  in  each  of  the  families  could  dis- 
tinguish colors ;  and  that,  at  least,  in  three 
of  the  families,  one  or  more  of  the  males 
could  not  distinguish  them." — Titan. 
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Grandeur  op  the  City  of  Delhi. — 
From  Delhi  went  forth  those  Sunnuds  to 
which  every  native  state  yielded  prompt 
obedience.  From  the  gates  of  Delni  year 
by  year  proceeded  great  armies,  led  by 
accomplisned  generals,  whose  object  was 
the  subjugation  of  the  Hindoo  power  yet 
held  by  the  brave  Mahratta  Princes ;  and 
heavy  Biege»  were  so  laid  to  the  strongest 
forts  of  the  hill  countries  of  Western 
India.  Treachery  and  famine,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Dowlutabad  and  Ahmednuggur, 
brought  the  success  that  was  often  long 
denied  to  mere  force  of  arms ;  but  so  it 
was,  and,  while  great  armies  went  forth 
year  by  year,  as  the  cold  season  began, 
the  Mogul  Emperors  ceased  not,  with  all 
the  prodigal  luxury  of  Mohammedan 
taste,  to  beautify  the  noble  city  of  Delhi. 
Whoever  has  seen  Grand  Cairo  may  gain 
some  idea  of  Delhi  if  he  will  but  add  to 
the  picture  gardens  full  of  shading  trees, 
brilhant  flowers,  lovely  fountains  of  white 
marble,  which  cast  up  their  bright  waters 
among  shining  palaces,  "  vdth  sculptured 
mosques  and  mmarets,"  like  obelisks  of 
pearl,  shooting  into  a  sky  whose  color 
would  shame  the  brightest  turqoise  that 
ever  graced  a  Sultan's  finger.  Again,  in- 
stead of  camels,  and  horses,  and  mules, 
alone  blocking  up  the  narrow,  shaded 
ways  of  the  native  city,  as  at  El  Misn,  the 
reader  must  imagine  strings  of  elephants, 
their  large  ears  painted,  their  trunks  decor- 
ated with  gold  rings,  anklets  of  silver 
round  their  legs,  and  bearing  large  square 
curtained  howdahs,  in  which  recline  pos- 
sibly the  favorites  of  the  harem. 

Luxury,  even  now,  can  go  no  further  in 
the  East  than  it  is  to  be  found  at  Delhi. 
Even  now  all  the  best  dancing- women,  the 
bird-tamers,  the  snake-charmers,  the  Per- 
sian musicians,  the  jugglers,  congregate 
from  every  part,  not  only  of  India,  but  of 
Asia,  at  Delhi.  Hundreds  of  romances 
might  be  written  of  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  who,  from  this  degraded  class,  be- 
came Court  favorites,  and  by  ready  wit, 
personal  beauty,  and  dark  intrigue,  ruled 
where  they  were  wont  to  serve;  and, 
even  now,  under  absolute  English  rule, 
dissipation  ever  holds  wildest  revelry  at 
Delia.  Young  men,  both  in  the  civil  and 
military  services,  were  too  soon  influenced 
by  the  contagious  and  enervating  influ- 
ences of  Delhi  and  its  Oriental  pleasures. 
Many  a  noble  fortune,  a  fine  intellect,  and 
the  material  for  high  moral  character, 
have  yielded  before  the  Circe-like  tempta- 


tions of  this  great  Moslem  capital;  and  the 
song  and  the  dance  have  followed  too 
quickly  the  decisions  of  courts  and  the 
cries  of  those  demanding  justice  at  our 
hands. 

The  private  bungalows,  or  European 
residences,  at  Delhi  are  many,  very  spa- 
cious and  well  arranged,  with  dehcious 
gardens,  (for  any  thing  will  grow  at  Delhi,) 
and  the  "  Que  hes,"  as  the  English  on  the 
Calcutta  side  are  called,  perfectly  under- 
stand making  themselves  comfortable. 
This  "  Que  he  "  simply  means  "  who  waits  ?" 
an  inquiry  used  by  the  English  when 
requiring  attendance.  The  number  of 
servants  always  standing  in  the  verandahs 
of  the  rooms  renders  bells  unnecessary; 
and  as  the  Bengalese  are  so  luxurious 
that  they  will  not  stoop  to  raise  a  &llen 
handkerchief,  the  constant  reiteration  of 
this  phrase  has  earned  for  them  the  well- 
known  sobriquet. 

Every  thing  at  Delhi  seems  on  a  grander 
scale  of  magnificence  than  elsewhere. 
The  servants  of  a  single  European  family 
seem  legion.  There  are  "bearers"  to 
carry  palankeens  and  sweep  rooms ;  hook- 
ahbardars  to  arrange  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  smoking ;  khitmutgars  or  butlers,  with 
water-carriers,  washermen,  camp-cleaners, 
syces  or  grooms,  messengers,  gardeners, 
well-drawers  ad  infinittim.  These  people 
are  all  immensely  important  in  their  way 
at  Delhi,  though  they  receive  less  wages 
than  on  the  other  side  of  India,  and  do 
vdry  much  less  work. 

Picnics,  too,  are  very  fashionable  at 
Delhi,  in  consequence  of  the  magnificent 
tombs  and  gardens  in  its  neighborhood, 
which  afford  such  welcome  shelter  from 
the  sun.  A  Bengal  tent  is  a  wonderful 
affair,  with  its  hanging  lamps,  glass  vnn- 
dows,  recesses  for  sofas,  covered  pas- 
sages, and  outer  roofs,  and  these  afford 
agreeable  resorts  in  the  evening,  when 
the  buildings  retain  too  much  heat.  Qf 
course,  Delhi,  as  the  city  of  the  Mogul, 
swarms  with  religious  devotees  of  every 
denomination,  whether  Hindoos  or  Mo- 
hammedan, Fakirs,  Jogees,  Gosh-na- 
sheens,  vagabonds  of  every  kind.  The 
great  Mohammedan  priest,  however,  or 
Grand  Mullah,  Mohammed  Ishak,  is  a 
man  of  much  scientific  renown.  This  man 
had  a  long  argument  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Wolff  in  presence  of  several  thousands 
of  Mohammedans,  and  afterwards  wrote 
him  a  long  letter  detailing  the  grounds  of 
his  belief  in  the  Koran. 
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CniEP  OP  THB  Pilgrims;  or,  the  Life  and 
Times  op  William  Brewster,  Ruling  Elder 
of  the  Pilgrim  Compcuiy  that  foonded  New-Ply- 
mouth, the  Parent  CJolony  of  New-England,  in 
1620.  By  the  Rev.  Asebel  Steele,  A.M. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Illustrated  with  five  steel, 
and  four  other  engravings.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippuacott  &,  Co.     1857.    Pp.  416. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  interesting 
volume  fh)m  J.  B.  Brewster  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  New-York,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  his  renowned  ancestor,  the 
great  and  good  man  who  is  the  hero  of  this  book. 
It  is  rare  that  such  a  constellation  of  historic  facts, 
80  rich  in  interest,  so  great  in  importance,  stamping 
their  indelible  impressions  on  the  whole  future 
generations  of  the  Western  continent,  are  con- 
gregated as  in  this  one  volume.  Mr.  Steele  has  well 
performed  his  work,  in  the  careful  preparation  of 
these  chapters  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  history,  and 
done  a  useful  service.  With  the  blood  of  Grovemor 
Bradford  coursing  through  liis  veins,  and  his  wife 
a  Brewster  of  the  Brewsters,  the  author  of  this 
book  entered  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  subject  in 
admirably  depicting  his  ancestral  history.  This 
book,  as  such,  owes  its  origin  to  a  family  gathering 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  Brewster  family  at 
Norwich  Conn.,  in  Sept.,  1863,  at  which  James  Brew- 
ster, Esq.,  of  New-Haven,  so  well  known  for  his  large- 
hearted  liberality  and  benevolence,  was  appointed 
Chairman  to  provide  the  means  and  take  the  needful 
measures  to  procure  a  suitably  written  life  of  their 
illustrious  ancestor.  The  work  can  not  fail  to  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  every  lover  of  Puritan  history, 
and  with  profit  by  every  one  who  can  duly  appreciate 
the  sterling  worth  and  unbending  principles  of  those 
self-denying  men  who  laid  the  strong  foundations  of 
a  great  empire  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  Wilham  C. 
Prime,  Author  of  Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
etc.  New- York.  Harper  and  Brothers:  ISbl. 
Pp.  498. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  Boat  Life  in 
Egypt,  and  most  readers,  like  most  travelers,  in 
those  Oriental  lands  of  sacred  story,  will,  after  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  Egypt,  up  and  down  the  Nile,  in  the 
agreeable  company  of  Mr.  Prime,  be  glad  to  go  with 
him  and  his  excellent  lady  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  view 
the  scenes  and  hallowed  localities  of  that  most  in- 
teresting of  all  countries.  It  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise than  instructive  and  profitable  to  go  along  even 
in  imagination,  with  an  observing  and  intelligent 
traveler,  to  see  by  faith  what  he  sees  with  his  na- 
tural eyes,  and  graphically  describes  places  and  ob- 
jects in  the  lands  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
which  are  so  dear  and  warmly  cherished  by  every 
lover  of  Bible  history.  The  author  of  "  Tent  Life" 
takes  nothing  upon  trust,  but  sees,  examines,  and 
describes  for  himself,  and  for  those  who  read  his 
book.  His  descriptions  are  life  like,  and  have  the 
true  ring  of  earnest  enthusiasm.  We  welcome  and 
commend  a  book,  the  careful  perusal  of  which,  will 


make  the  reader  better  acquainted  with  the  historic 
scenes  and  localities  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  Saint  and  his  Saviour;  or,  the  Progress 
op  the  Soul  in  the  Knowledge  op  Jesus. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  "  Christ  is  all." 
Col.  3  :  2.  New- York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co. 
Boston :  Grould  k  Lincoln.  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs 
&  Co.    1857.    Pp.  431. 

A  BOOK  with  such  a  title,  on  such  a  subject,  by 
such  an  author,  whose  talents  and  pulpit  eloquence 
are  exciting  so  much  interest  and  attention  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  needs  no  commendation  save 
the  simple  announcement  of  its  publication.  It  is 
certainly  a  hopeful  feature  in  religious  literature, 
that  the  enterprising  publishers  are  encouraged  to 
issue  volume  after  volume  in  quick  succession  from 
the  pen  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Baron  Humboldt,  In  an  acknowledging  answer 
to  a  telegraph  congratulation  on  his  last  birthday 
from  the  German  naturalists  assembled  at  Bonn,  has 
communicated  to  the  meeting  that  a  new  part  of 
"  Cosmos"  (beujg  the  first  section  of  the  fourth  and 
last  volume)  is  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent month.  It  will  contain,  in  about  forty  printed 
sheets,  the  introductory  chapters  of  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  various  telluric  phenomena — ^thus 
presenting,  with  the  second  section  of  this  volume 
still  to  follow,  the  counterpart  to  the  detailed  picture 
of  Uranology,  as  given  in  the  third  volume. 

In  the  last  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  it  was  announced  that  M.  Goldschmidt,  the 
well-known  amateur  astronomer  of  that  city,  dis- 
covered on  the  19th  September  another  new  planet 
— making  the  forty-seventh  "little  planet"  The 
forty-sixth,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  discovered  a 
few  days  before  by  M.  Luther,  of  the  Observatory 
of  Bilk.  M.  Goldschmidt  has  now  discovered  as 
many  as  eight  of  the  new  planets. — Literary  Gazeiie. 

Dr.  Liohtenstbin,  the  Director  of  the  Royal 
Zoological  Museum,  who  died  at  Kiel  the  other  day, 
had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-eight,  fifty  ot 
which  he  had  spent  in  active  duty  in  one  employ- 
ment He  was  bom  in  Hambuig  on  the  10th  ot 
January,  1780,  and  was  chosen  in  1811  Professor  ot 
Zoology  at  the  newly  founded  Museum  of  Berlin. 
He  was  director  of  the  Royal  Holstein  Museum  firom 
1813,  and  was  besides  author  of  a  popular  book  of 
travels  in  Africa. 

The  ten  leaves  of  the  "  Codex  Argentaus,"  which 
about  twenty- five  years  since  were  stolen,  and  which 
were  only  recovered  a  year  ago  by  the  confession  of 
the  thief  on  his  death-bed,  have  just  been  published, 
with  explanatory  notes,  by  Herr  Upstrom. 

A  small  book  has  lately  been  published  at 
Wetzlar,  called  "Eight  Small  Poems  by  Goethe, 
published  for  the  first  time  with  explanations,  by 
Theodore  Bei^k."    The  object  of  the  writer  is  to 
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prova  that  thMe  tigbi  ^potana,  which  origliMnjr  tip- 
peued  Id  the  Irit,  when  under  Jacobi's  mBnagei 
meot,  aad  have  been  ol  vaja  ucribed  to  other  authors, 
■rs  the  genuine  production  of  Goethe  himMl£  Hen 
BsTf^,  now  Professor  of  Philology  in  HaDe,  resided 
bnnerly  in  Freiburg,  in  the  Breisgua,  in  the  library 
of  the  universtj  of  which  town  all  the  manuacripta 
oT  Jacobi  are  depoatad.    The  examiiiation  of  these 


Hbbb  Schwuqobb,  the  learned  Profeaior  of  Fhy- 


to  the  world  bj  hie  discoveiiee  in  cryatal-electricitj, 
and  bj  the  coDBtniction  of  an  electro-Diagnetic  mul- 
tipUer,  which  bears  his  nameL 

Dasiss  antlqnariea  have,  at  different  tltnefl  aad 
with  Tanoua  lucoees,  endeaTored  to  refer  the  naznea 
of  Beveral  diatiuguished  Engilishman  to  a  Scandinvian 
otigiiiaL  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  evidence  for  an 
hypothesis  of  this  description  more  clear  than  in 
the  case  of  the  gallant  Qeneral  Havelock,  who 
nrings  from  a  part  of  England  peopled  by  the 
Northmen,  and  whose  name  has  only  varied  by  a 
letter,  since  it  waa  home  by  that  Havelok,  the 
Caac^  BO  well  known  to  romance  and  to  arcbnology. 

ToB  "  CoLLSOB  Di  FuNoa,"  of  Paris,  one  ofthe 
moat  renowned  literary  and  sdentiflc  institalions  of 
Europe,  has  hitherto  u^Joyed  a  certain  independence 
— DOminaUng  its  own  professors  and  aaaalant-pro- 
JbsBora,  regiUating  its  own  counes  of  lectures,  ad- 
miniateriDg  its  own  pecnniary  and  other  aKairs,  etc. 
Bnt  the  French  Emperor  has  just  decreed  that  hence- 
C)rth  ila  independence  ehall  ceaae,  and  that  it  ehall 
be  plsced  in  aubjoction  to  the  goremtneiiL  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  the  goverament,  instead  of  the  profeesors 
themaelvea,  who  will  henceforth  nominate  the  asust- 
ant  profesBora,  and  who  will  regulate  bU  tho  busi- 
neea  of  the  College.  Tho  measure  has  naturally 
aflbrdcd  any  thing  but  satisfaction  to  the  disUn- 
guished  men  who  belong  to  the  Colldge  de  France, 
and  the  piiblic_ia  loud  in  condemning  it. 

Oeruah  Books. — A  catalogne  of  old  Gternun 
hooks  on  mythology,  archscology,  history  of  coins  and 
mddcls,  with  many  vuluablo  old  works,  illuatnited 
with  engravings  on  wood  and  copper,  has  just  been 
publisliwl  at  Bonn,  by  Herr  Sompertz,  a  Cologne 
bookseller.  The  domaud  now  made  in  America  for 
old  Oonoan  books  on  all  subjects  haa  caused  the 
price  of  thom  to  rise  immonsely.  This  demand, 
which  at  Qrst  only  affected  the  northern  parts  of 
Qcrmany,  be^na  now  to  raise  the  value  of  such 
works  in  the  Rhine  towns,  where  there  haa  hitherto 
t>een  hut  little  sale  Ibr  such  publicattona. 

A  Yaw  tree  is  growing  in  the  churchyard  of  Wins- 
oombe,  in  Somersetshiro,  the  circumference  of  the 
atom  of  which,  at  the  step,  is  IT  feet,  and  at  the 
smalleatpart  below  the  bnmohoait  meaauroB  16  feet  ' 
roand,  the  diameter  of  tho  spread  of  the  branches  I 
bemg  CIS  fee  L 

TWENTT-nTR  volumes  of  Greek  Patrology,  with  | 
a  Latin  translation,  have  recently  been  added  to  that  i 
«xtMded  woik,  the  Abbj  Mignd'a  UniTenalGhoKh  | 
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I  Library,  to  be  Ibllowed  by  seventy-five  other  volumes 
!  of  the  same  class— a  stupendous  series  that  may 
I  well  be  BUppoeed  to  be  a  life's  work  fbr  Its  eiUtor. 

!  Thb  Academy  of  Sciences  cf  Paris  has  recom- 
mended U.  d'Alchiac  and  M.  Bayle  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  as  candidates  lor  the  chair  oC  Paleontology,  in 

.  the  Uiueum  oTNatural  History,  vacant  bytbe  death 

I  of  If.  d'Orhigny.— Xtlcrory  0<h«Al 

A  FUROHAn  has  recently  been  made]  which  ja 
I  interesting  to  Qermana,  and  all  lovers  of  O^man 
I  literature.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Dnaaeldorf  stood 
I  the  house  and  garden  Gntnerl;  ioh^ited  by  JacobL 
Here  many  of  the  great  literary  men  of  the  last 
age  were  in  the  habit  of  aasembUng,  to  discuss  sub- 
jects of  mutual  interest,  or  eqjoy  in  their  leisure 
I  boura  the  society  of  the  companions  of  their  labors. 
I  Ooethe,  Tieck,  and  many  others,  resorted  to  this 
quiet  retreat,  which  may  therefiire  be  r^arded 
aa  classic  ground.  This  bouse  and  ^^en  have 
been  purchased  through  the  intervention  of  Herr 
Andreas  Achepbach  and  Herr  Y.  Siebel,  fbr  the  An 
Society,  eotitledUalkaaten;  and  It  is  intended  the 
the  meetings  of  tho  Society  shall  in  future  be  held 
in  the  rooms  rendered  sao^  by  so  many  anod»- 
tions.  Here  their  libnuy  and  collection  of  works  of 
art  will  be  piasorved,  and  thus  a  suitable  monument 
eatabllshed  of  the  timea  of  Q«niiauy's  most  brilliant 
literary  epoch. 

TBI  Bey  of  Tanla  haa  issued  a  decree  fbr  the  ea- 
tabliahment  of  criminal  tribuuala,  and  mised  tribnn- 
als  ol  commerce,  ft<ee  trade,  free  industry,  the  ri^ta 
of  property,  respect  of  pereons  mi  property,  equal 
laws,  eoual  taxation,  rdteioua  liberty,  cooacriptioiL 
and  limltatioD  of  the  period  of  service. 

iSiBBBOS  OP  A  Lectcrbs. — The  Bev.  Dr.  Bethuaei 

in  the  course  of  a  lecture  at  Newark,  gave  an  amus- 
ing sketch  of  the  miseries  of  a  popular  lecturer,  ic 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  said;  "Then,  again, 
the  reporter^  whose  irate  quills  he  would  no  sooner 
provoke  than  those  of  a  hundred  frotfhl  porcupineOi 
often  made  him  say  very  queer  things.  Once  when 
he  stated  that  he  was  not  by  birtli,  but  only  eccle- 
siastically, a  Dutchman,  the  reporter  made  him'on 
eccleiuastical  deductioa.  Another  time  ho  spoke  oi 
the  devil  as  sowing  tares,  and  was  astonished  ^e 
next  morning  to  read  that  he  had  mentioned  {the 
devil  sawing  trees.  Another  occasion  he  waa  made 
to  say  that  the  patriarch  Abraham  taught  Cecrops 
arithmetic  1"  , 


The  Rotal  Soocktt  or  EDimiiBaH  a 
the  following  subjects  of  competition  for  tho  award 
af  1858-69 ;  The  Keith  Prize,  a  gold  medal  and 
IVom  £10  to  £60  in  mouey,  will  ha  given  for  the 
best  communication  on  a  scientiBc  subject.  Bre'W- 
ater,  Forbes,  and  other  distinguished  natural  philoso- 
phers, have  been  the  gainers  of  the  Keith  modal  Mi 
former  occasions.  The  Mncdoi^all  Brisbaco  Prize, 
i  gold  medal  and  money,  will  t>e  awarded  to  the 
best  biographical  notice  of  an  eminent  Scolchinan, 
including  an  ostimataof  theinSuence  and  Importance 
of  his  writing  and  discoveries.  Tho  NeUl  Prize,  a 
gold  medal  and  money,  will  be  given  for  tho  bpsi 
paper  on  a  sulject  of  natural  history,  by  a  Scottist 
naturalist;  or,  fiiilit;g  any  paper  thus  communicaiod 
K>  the  i>est  work  or  troatise  published  within  th' 
3ve  years  preceding  the  time  <^  award. 
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